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The  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Ukiversity  Magazine  would  respectfully 
dlreet  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  his  Journal  to  an  announcement  in 
The  Times  newspopcr  for  the  14th  instant;  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
a  lubscription  for  Miss  Mitfobd,  for  the  purpose  of  "paying  debts 
inonrredy  not  through  extravagance  or  wantonness,  but  to  supply  the 
wAnts  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  to  surround,  with  needful  comfort,  the 
dying  bed  of  a  beloved  parent." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  merit  of  works  which  have  met  a  high  meed 
of  praise  from  the  reading  public,  the  Editor  would  suggest  to  all  those 
who  have  read  and  profited  by  Miss  Mitford's  writings,  how  appropriate 
is  the  present  moment  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  one  who  has  made 
every  lover  of  English  rural  life— of  fireside  pleasure— of  cottage  happi- 
nesSf  her  debtor. 

Messrs.  Curry  and  CoBirANT,  9,  Upper  Sackvilie-street,  Dublin,  will 
thankfully  receive  and  acknowledge  any  subscriptions  for  this  purpose. 

February  25. 
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VOTICB  PBBKIHlkAAT  ARl>  fiXPLJLMATOBt*  L^    'V  .     .  1 

f    V      ■ 

"lEH  some  years  ago  we  took  the  liberty,  in  a  ceriatn  Tolume  of  oul* 
oj-called  ^*  Confessions,"  to  introdude  to  our  Headers'  acquaintance  th^ 

^tlernan  whose  name  figures  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  we  subjoiueii  a 
Hrief  notice,  by  himself^  intimating  the  intention  he  entertained  of  giving 
to  the  world  some  fbrther  insight  into  his  life  and  opinions,  utider  the  title 
of  "  Loiterings  of  Arthur  O'Leary." 

From  that  hour  to  the  present  one,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
transpired ;  nor  could  we  ascertain  by  the  strictest  inquiry  among  "  the 
trade,"  that  such  a  proposition  had  ever  been  made  to  Messrs.  Cetbum 
tir  Curi^y>  or  indeed  been  even  heikrd  of  in  the  Row.  The  worthy  traveller 
ihimself  had  wandered  away  to  pastures  new — heaven  knows  where — and 
notwithstanding  repeated  advertisements  in  the  TifHet  newspaper,  assuring 
"  A.  O'L.  that  if  he  would  inform  his  friends  where  a  letter  wotdd  reaell» 
all  would  be  forgiven  him,"  &c.  the  mystery  of  his  Whereabouts  remaftied 
unsolved,  save  by  the  ehanbe  mention  of  a  north-west-passage  traveller, 
who  speaks  of  a  Mr.  O'Leary  as  hiving  presided  at  a  grand  bottle-n5sed 
whale  dinner,  in  Bebring's  Straits,  some  time  in  the  autudin  of  1S4(X; 
while  we  find,  in  Uie  newly-published  volume  of  Ctifevdier  de  BertotiVille's 
Discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  an  allusion  to  an  "  Irlandats  bien  original,'* 
who  acted  as  sponsor  to  the  son  and  heir  of  Pl'lnce  Balliwallaboo,  In  the 
Ciiiechaw  territory.  That  either  or  both  should  have  been  oUr  respected 
Ariend^  is  mi  only  peNssible^  but  highly  probable  |  indeed  to  us,  who  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  his  habits,  the  informiition  conveyed  less  surpHSe, 
than  if  we  heard  of  his  ordering  his  boots  irom  Hobyi  ot  his  tfdai  ftom  Stultz. 

Meanwhito^  time  rolled  on — and  whether  Mh  O'Leary  had  died  of  the 
vh^le  feast,  or  been  himself  eaten  by  his  godson,  no  one  eouid  conjettdre; 
and  his  name  would  speedily  have  been  lost  among  the  rust  6f  ages,  had 
not  the  volume  announced  by  him  attracted  the  attention  of  eertafn  book- 
sellers iti  remote  dbtricts,  and  their  <*  counts  orders"  how  and  then  kept 
dropping  in  for  these  ^^  Loiterings,''  wiiibh  me  publishers  were  obliged  to 
confess  had  never  been  written. 

I  It  was  on  a  gloomy  momihg  of  last  November,  when  a  dark  leaden  sky 
t  stretched  its  sad-coloured  mantle  over  the  good  eiQr  of  Dublin,  aild  the 
.  fain  d€ieended  in  long  straight  iine%  splashing  in  ireary  mn^toiiy  in  the 
Vol.  XXI.— No  121.  b 
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muddy  streets,  that  we  entered  Carr/s.  The  gloom  without  was  reflected 
in  the  sadness  withm.  The  India  news  were  depressing — the  China 
Morse— the  French  were  more  insolent  than  usual — ^tbe  prices  were  falling 
undw  the  new  tariff — pigs  looked  down — sheep  were  heavy — not  even  fleas 
were  lively — ^nothing  prospered  save  the  O'Connell  tribute.  In  matters 
literary  it  was  even  worse.  No  one  read  any  thing  now  save  the  '*  ope- 
ration of  the  tariff**  in  the  TVmef — and  the  great  frauds  in  pork,  which 
turned  out  to  be  pickled  negroes  and  potted  squaws.  We  attempted  to 
seem  at  ease,  and  even  tried  to  affect  the  jocular ;  and,  taking  up  "  The 
Ck>mmi8sioner,"  observed — 
^    ''  Capital  weather  for  these  khid  of  things." 

A  dull  shake  of  the  head  was  the  reply. 

**  Well,  how  is  this  doing  T  said  we,  pointing  to  a  bright  green  cover 
tastefully  and  nationally  bordered  with  shamrocks. 

Another  shake.  There  was  a  third  '^  monthly'*  near,  whose  epidermis 
seemed  to  flush  scarlet  at  our  negleet ;  but  the  <'  amen'*  stuck  in  our 
throat,  and  we  could  not  ask  for  ^  The  Mess."  Not  so  our  informant, 
who  speedily  assured  us,  that  it  fared  like  its  fellows,-  and  that  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  doing  whatever.  A  dead  silence  ensued,  and  we  both 
stood  looking  out  upon  the  melancholy  street,  where  some  miserable 
oovered-car  passed  occasionally,  or  some  drabbled  servant-maid,  with 
petticoats  over  head,  splashed  moodily  forward. 

Suddenly  a  thin  spare  little  man,  in  a  brown  surtout  and  a  glaaed  hat, 
stopped  at  the  door,  and,   depositing  his  umbrella  outside,  entered. 
,    '^  Severe  day,  gentlemen,^  said  he,  shaking  his  dripping  beaver. 

A  nmnt  and  nod  was  the  reply. 

"'Die  country  will  be  ruined  if  we  have  much  more  of  this  wea- 
ther.** 

Ditto,  ditto. 

^  I  have  got  an  order  for  a  book  of  yours,**  resumed  he,  with,  some- 
thing of  importance  in  his  look.    <<Our  book-club  in  Castlebar  wish  to 

have—what  the  deuee  is  the  name  of  it  ? ^that  new  thing,  you  know, 

just  come  out.** 

" « Coombe  Abbey,*  sir  ?** 
'    *<  No— it*s  another  thing.    How  stupid  to  forget  it" 

«*TraiU   and    Stories?*— < The    Commissioner?*— *  The    Mess?*— 


,    <<  No,  no — ^we  don't  want  these.    It*s  a  book  of  travels.** 

*«<Wilde*s  Madeira?*** 

"  No— not  tiiat  either.** 
^    «"« Rambling  Recollections?** 

^<  No ;  but  it*s  something  like  that     I  ^have  it— ^  The  Lmterings  of 
Arthur  CLeary ;'  that's  it** 

^  Not  publidbed,**  was  the  reply. 
.    "  How  I  not  out  yet  ?    Why,  it  was  announced  three  years  ago.** 

<<  Veiy  possibly,  sir ;  but  not  published.** 

<<  Well,  I  must  say,  this  is  a  very  scandalous  way  to  treat  the  public. 
You  have  no  more  right  to  advertise  a  book  you  haven*t  got,  than  a  hotel 
keeper  to  give  a  bill-of-fare  with  nothing  in  the  houses    In  my  estimation 
yoiir  conduct  is  worse ;  for  the  latter,  if  he  has  not  got  a  chicken,  why,  he 
has  a  mutton-chop.** 

*<  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  abundance  of  books  here^  if  you  will  only 
please  to  look  about  you.** 

^  What  does  that  signify  ?    Am  I  to  put  up  with  such  balderdash  as 
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this?*'  Here  the  little  man  took  up  a  volume  of  <'  Charles  O'Malley/'  and 
threw  it  down  again  with  the  moat  abject  contempt  We  sprang  forward, 
mechanically;  and  only  caught  ourselves  in  time  to  assent  to  his  dictum, 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow.  '"Yes,"  resumed  he,  ^'you  agree  with  me, 
— I  see  you  do.  And  once  more  I  b^  to  say,  this  proceeding  appears 
to  me  inexcusable.  Why,  sir,  if  I  was  a  boolLseller,  and  the  author  dis- 
appointed me,  I'd  hire  another  fellow  to  write  the  book — ay,  the  same 
day."  So  saying,  the  little  man  frowned  fearfully,  buttoned  up  his  coat, 
seized  his  cotton  canopy  in  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  vanished. 

*'  A  spicy  little  fellow  that,**  said  we,  as  he  disappeared. 

My  companion  was  silent  At  length,  after  about  ten  minutes,  he 
said — 

^There's  something,  too,  in  his  last  observation.  You  remember 
George  the  Third*s  exclamation — that  he  would  go  down  the  Strand,  and 
take  twelve  honest  men  to  govern  the  nation  with  him*" 

^'  Yes,"  said  we;  *<but  we  trust  you  see  some  difference  between  secretaries 
of  state  and  gentlemen  of  the  press.  Lord  Abardeen  would  make  rather 
droll  work  of  a  light  article — and  what  think  ye  of  Sh*  Robert  for  a  touchy 
review  of  the  last  new  novel?**  Our  friend  stood  rebuked;  and  we  conti- 
nued— <'  Not  but  on  principle  I  think  that  a  litterateur  ought  to  be  au 
fait  to  any  thing  in  his  walk,  from  a  sermon  to  a  sonnet — ^from  a  joke  to 
a  jeremiade.  And  we  can  as  well  understand  a  physician,  whose  know- 
ledge is  limited  to  the  lungs  or  the  liver,  as  an  author  who  can  only  *•  do 
the  politics,'  the  light  papers,  the  short  poetry,  or  the  long  reviews  of  a 
periodical.  We'd  back  ourselves  to  write  these  same  *  Loiterings  of  Arthur 
0'I..eary,'  and  be  ready  in  January " 

"  Eh !  ready  with  two  volumes  ?" 

^^  No,  we  didn't  say  that  We  mean  ready  to  open  the  series  in  the 
Univbbsity.  O'Leary  was  a  humbug — we  knew  him  well.  He  absolutely 
understood  nothing  of  the  countries  he  travelled  in.  He  met  every  one^ 
it  is  true ;  and  somehow  the  oddity  of  his  appearance,  and  the  originality 
of  his  manner,  obtained  admission  for  him  into  circles  where  you'd  never 
expect  to  meet  him ;  but,  after  all,  what  was  he  H** 

*'  Well,  no  matter,  the  book  has  been  often  asked  for — ^we  have  at  least 
fifty  orders  for  it ;  so  set  about  it  at  once,  and  I'll  draw  up  an  advertise- 
ment announcing  its  appearance  on  New  Year's  Day." 

"  Agreed,"  said  we. 

We  shook  hands  on  our  bargain  and  parted. 

Now,  although  at  first  we  confess  it  did  strike  us  as  savouring  somewhat 
of  bookmaking,  a  thing  we  detest,  this  authorship  to  order — ^yet  we  had 
before  us  the  illustrious  example  of  Alexander  Dumas,  in  France,  whose 
practice  it  is  to  amuse  the  world  with  certain  **  Souvenirs  de  voyage^  whi(^ 
he  has  never  made»  not  even  in  imagination,  but  which  are  only  the 
dressed-up  skeletons  of  other  men's  rambles,  which  he  buys  exactly  as  the 
Jews  do  old  uniforms,  and  coort-suits,  for  exportation  to  the  blacks.  And 
while  some  thousand  readers  are  sympathising  over  the  suffering  of  the 
aforesaid  Alexander,  in  his  perilous  passage  of  the  great  desert,  or  hk 
fearful  encounter  with  Norwegian  wolves,  little  know  they  that  their 
hero  is  snugly  established  in  his  entre  sol,  in  the  Rue  d' Alger,  lying  full 
length  on  a  spring-cushioned  sofa,  with  a  Manillo  weed  on  his  lip,  and 
George  Sand's  last  bulletin  of  vice  and  wickedness  half  cut  before  him-— 
these  '<  Souvenirs  de  vcya^  being  nothing  more  than  the  adventures  and 
laoidaits  of  Messrs.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  paragraphed,  wittidsed, 
and  spiced  for   public  taste   by  Alexander    Dumas,  exactly  on   the 
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principle  on  upliioh  cheap  tarerns  give  gravy  and  ox4aO — the  smalleat 
modicum  of  meat,  to  the  most  highly-seasoned  and  hot^vomed 
condiments. 

If,  then,  we  had  scruples,  here  was  a  precedent  to  relieve  onr  min^-^ 
here  a  case  perfectly  in  point,  at  least  so  far  as  the  legitimacy  %£  the 
practioe  demanded.  But,  unhappily,  it  ended  there :  for  although  it  may 
i>e,  and  indeed  is,  very  practicable  for  Monsieur  Dumas,  by  the  pecfeetioB 
of  his  cuisine^  to  make  the  meat  itself  a  secondary  part  of  the  matter  ; 
yet  do  we  grievously  fear  that  a  tureen  full  of  0*Leary  might  not  be  an 
acceptable  dish,  because  ^there  was  a  bone  of  Harry  Lorrequei  in  the 
ikbttom. 

With  all  these  pros  and  consy  our  vain-glorious  boast  to  write  the  work  ta 
question  stared  us  suddenly  in  the  faoe ;  and,  really,  we  felt  as  much  shame 
«8  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  visit  a  man  whose  oountenanoe  hi|s  been 
hawked  about  the  streets,  and  sold  in  shilling  numbers.  What  was  to 
he  done  ?  There  was  the  public,  too ;  but,  like  Tony  Lumkin,  we  felt  we 
might  disappoint  the  company  at  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons — but  coold  we 
disappoint  ourselves  ? 

•  Alas  i  there  were  some  excellent  reasons  against  such  a  consummatioii. 
So,  respected  reader,  whatever  liberties  we  might  take  with  you,  we 
had  to  look  nearer  home,  and  bethink  us  of  ourselves.  Afier  al^^-«n4 
-what  a  glorious  charge  to  the  jury  of  one's  consdenee  is  your  ^<  after  all  l" 
— what  a  plenary  indulgence  against  all  your  sins  of  commission  and 
•omission  I — what  a  make-peaoe  to  self-accusation,  and  what  a  salve  to 
heartfelt  repinings  1 — afier  all,  we  did  know  a  great  deal  about  O'Leary : 
his  life  and  opinions,  his  habits  and  haunts,  his  prejudices,  pleasures, 
and  predilections :  and  although  we  never  performed  Boz  to  his  Johnson, 
still ,  had  we  ample  knowledge  of  him  for  all  purposes  of  book- writing ; 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume  his  mantle,  or  rather 
his  Macintosh,  if  the  weather  required  it. 

Having  in  some  sort  allayed  oiu*  scruples  in  this  fashion,  and  having 
satisfied  our  conscience  by  the  resolve,  that  if  we  were  not  about  to  reeovd 
the  actual  res  gesUe  of  Mr.  O'Leary,  neither  would  we  set  down  any  tiikig 
which  might  not  have  been  one  of  his  adventures,  nor  put  into  his  mouth 
-any  imaginary  conversations  which  he  might  not  have  sustained.  So  that 
in  short,  should  the  volume  ever  come  under  the  eyes  of  the  respected 
gentleman  himself,  considerable  mystification  would  exist,  as  to  whether 
he  did  not  say,  do,  and  think,  exacuy  as  we  made  him,  and  mudi  doubt  lie 
on  his  mind  that  he  was  not  the  author  himself. 

We  wish  particularly  to  lay  stress  on  the  honesty  of  these  our  int«itions-^ 
the  more,  as  subsequent  events  have  interfered  with  their  accomplishmeBt; 
and  we  can  only  assure  the  world  of  what  we  would  have  done,  had  we  been 
permitted.  And  here  let  us  observe,  en  passant,  that  if  other  literary 
characters  had  been  actuated  by  similarly  honourable  views,  we  should 
have  been  spared  those  very  absurd  speeches  which  Sallust  attributes  to 
his  characters  in  the  Cataline  conspiracy ;  and  Mr.  Charles  White,  with 
•till  greater  daring,  assumes  the  Prince  of  Orange  ought  to  have  spoken  at 
various  epochs  in  the  late  Belgian  revolution. 

With  such  prospective  hopes,  then,  did  we  engage  in  the  myst^  of  these 
eame  ^*  Loiterings,''  and  with  a  pleasure  such  as  only  men  of  the  pen  can 
appreciate  did  we  watdi  the  bulky  pile  of  MS.  that  was  growing  up  belbwe 
us,  while  the  interest  of  the  work  had  already  taken  hold  of  us,  and  whether 
we  moved  our  puppets  to  the  slow  figure  of  a  minuet,  or  rattled  them  along 
at  the  slap-dash,  hurry-scurry,  devil-may-care  pace  for  which  our  critics 
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I^UuloaQj^  gife  m  csrecKti  we  felt  that  oqr  foot  bei|t  iia^  f^sppnajf^ely  ^9 
th^  il^ei^tti^  and  that  we  act^aUy  begfio  to  ei^y  thf  perforD^tace• 

In  this  posttio{)  stood  matter^i  when  one  early  morning  in  Qecemb^ 
t}ie>a3t  brought  U8  an  qmi^ous-looking  epistle,  whlcl^  even  ag  we  glaupe^^ 
^W  <^y^  ^  ^be  outside  conveyed  an  imgression  of  fear  <uid  misgiving  to 
o^r  m^nds.  If  there  ^e  men  in  whose  conntenanee^,  as  f'itt  remar£ed« 
^*  viUany  n  ao  jofipfessed,  it  were  impiety  not  to  believe  it>"  SQ  are  their  cer-t 
tain  letters  whose  very  shape  and  colour,  fold,  seal,  and  superscription  have 
ioiaetliing  gloomy  and  t|ureatening-T-8omething  of  menace  a^d  mifchief 
about  them.  This  was  one  of  these :  the  paper  wi^a  a  gi^eepish  aioklj 
whiter  '%  l^ind  of  4y*{^Pf i<^  foolscap  \  the  very  mill  that  fabricated  it 
might  have  had  the  shaking  ague.  The  seal  was  of  bottle-wax,  the 
ynppefgHMi  a  heavy  Ihiunb.  The  addr^  n^^  <>  To  thf^  Editor  of  the 
Unitebsixt  Maoasins,  at  Curry's,  or  any  vfh^6  else^*'  The  writi^  fi 
apeeiea  of  rustic  paling,  curiously  interwoven  and  gnarled,  to  which  th^ 
thick  ueas  of  the  ink  lent  a  needless  obscurity,  giving  to  tb^  whole  ti\% 
appearance  of  something  like  a  child's  effort  to  draw  a  series  of  beetles  and 
oQokroaehes  with  a  blunt  stick ;  bi^  what  ofiost  of  all  struck  terror  to  ou^ 
aouls,  was  ap  abortive  effort  at  the  words  <<  Arthur  0%eary"  acrawle4  Ul 
U^  corner* 

What  I  had  he  really  then  e8efl^)ed  t]ie  pefUs  of  blubber  a|id  l^ack  me^? 
Was  he  aHve,  and  had  he  pome  bac^i  to  catch  us  in  delicti — in  the  venr 
fact  of  editii^  him*  of  ifiisiu^  our  exhausted  exchequer  at  his  coat,  anq 
ffljph^iyhin^  oar  eipp^  coffers  under  hb  credit  ?  Our  suapicioiia  we^e  by( 
I^Q  true.    We  broke  the  leal  and  spelled  as  follows-^, 

.  ^  3iB--A  lately-amved  trav^er  in  theae  par^  bnnga  pe  intelligeoici^ 
tbat  a  wofk  is  $mn^unced  lor  publication  by  you,  under  the  title  of  <  Ijhe 
Lpiteringa  of  Arthitf  Q'Leary,'  coptainifij^  h|s  opii^ona,  iMionSy  dreamin|g|| 
and  doings  during  seyeriJ  y^ar^  qf  hia  life,  ^  >&  vanoof  countries*  Now 
this  must  mean  me,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  are  a  man's  own,  if  his 
lidventuree  ure  not?  His  ongoings,  his  'begebenheit^n,*  as  theGermfms  caU 

them,  are  they  not  as  much  his,  as  hia ^what  shall  I  say ;  Ids  flannd 

Widatooat  Of  hia  tpbaeoo-pipe  ? 

^  if  I  have  apent  many  yeafa»  and  many  pounda  (of  toh^^ieo)  19  V9^ 
exploringa  of  other  lands,  ia  it  for  you  to  reap  th^  benefit  ?  If  I  l^bl^ 
v^e4  amoked,  lauf^edt  and  fattened  from  Trolhattea  to  TehrfU)*  vaa  it 
that  yonahould  have  the  profit?  WaaItoexhibitinludicfoi^aituati«mi  »i4 
estravagant  ificidenta,  with  'ilHiatrationa  by  Phiz,'  becap^e  I  hai^>€n^  t# 
befat  aSsdfi^ndof  ramUing?  Os  vaa  it  my  nasEie  oaly  that  yau  pirate^  «9 
lliat  Arthur  O'Leary  ahould  be  a  type  of  aomething  ludicrQua»  wlimv^  he 
•Pf^emred  in  company  ?-  Or  worse  ^1,  waa  it  an  attempt  tQ  extovl  inomQr 
mm  mo»  aa  I  wderalmd  you  once  before  tried*  by  a^auiping  for  om  of 
your  heroes  the  name  of  a  moat  respectable  gentleman  in  priyata  life  ? 
"To  which  of  thase  counta  do  yon  plead  guiUy  r 
.  « Whatov^  ia  y^ur  pkn,  hexp  ia  nunc :  I  have  giyea  !{»t9aoliQ|i8  to  i^ 
iMm  of  law  la  obtain  an  injunction  from  the  chanoeUoiv  reatfaiQhlg  yw 
ovan^oAef  frwnpuhliahingtheae<Loiteringa.'  Yea;  an  order  of  thie  court 
viH  aooo  pat  an  end  to  this  moat  unwarrantable  iovaaioa  of  privato  rightfi 
^401  Ha  aoe  then  if  youll  dare  to  pertist  in  this  nefovioua  acheai^ 

**  The  Swan-river  for  you,  and  the  atocka  for  Cuipryi  mayi  perhif^ 
iaoflrtf^te yow^ Mieaary  and  puhlJahing ardoiwr-^^l  lAaatep liaity ?  0vdo 
yea  Oontemplate  adding  your  own  adventured  beyoad  aeaa  to  ^  voliinM^ 
mi  ibea  mako  aomethipg  of  yow  ^  Ck^A&aaioaa  of  4  cow^^    I  awt 
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Conolade  at  onoe :  in  my  indignation  this  half  hour,  I  have  been 
swallowing  all  the  smoke  of  my  meenhaom,  and  I  feel  myself  turning 
round  and  round  like  a  smoke-jack.  Once  for  all — stop !  recall  your 
announcement,  bam  your  MS^  and  prostrate  yourself  in  abject  humility  at 
my  feet,  and  with  many  sighs,  and  two  pounds  of  shag  (to  be  had  at  No. 
8,  Francis-street,  two  doors  from  the  lane),  you  may  haply  be  forgiven 
by  yours,  in  wrath,    \  Abthue  O'Lbabt.    ^ 

<' Address  a  line,  if  in  penitence,  to  me  here,  where  the  lovely  scenery 
and  the  society  remind  me  much  of  Siberia — 

"  Edenderry,  *  The  Pig  and  Pot-hooks.' " 

» 

Having  carefully  read  and  re-read  this  letter,  and  having  laid  it  before 
those  whose  interests,  like  our  own,  were  deeply  involved,  we  really  for  a 
time  became  thoroi^ly  nonplussed.  To  (Usclaim  any  or  all  of  the  in- 
tentions attributed  to  us  in  Mr.  O'Leary's  letter,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly useless,  so  long  as  we  held  to  our  project  of  publishing  any  thing 
under  his  name.  Of  no  avail  to  assure  him  that  our  *<  Loiterings  of  Arthur 
O'Leary^  were  not  his — ^that  our  hero  was  not  he.  To  little  purpose 
should  we  adduce  that  our  Alter  Ego  was  the  hero  of  a  book  by  the 
Prebend  of  Lichfield,  and  Charles  Lever  given  to  the  world  as  a  socialist. 
jHe  cared  for  nothing  of  all  this  ;  tenax  propositi^  he  would  listen  to  no 
explanation — unconditional,  absolute,  Chinese  submission  were  his  only 
terms,  and  with  these  we  were  obliged  to  comply.  And  yet  how  very 
ridiculous  was  the  power  he  assumed.     Was  any  thing  more  common  in 

Sractice  than  to  write  tlie  lives  of  distingmshed  men,jeven  before  their 
eath,  and  who  ever  heard  of  the  individual  seeking  le^  redress  against 
his  biographer,  except  for  libel?  "  Come,  come,  Arthur,"  said  we  to  our- 
selves, «*this  threat  affrights  us  not.  Here  we  begin  Chap.  XIV. — 
*  Mr.  OT.eary's  Adventures  in  the  Monastery  of  Molk.'  " 

**  When  Mr.  0*Leary  looked  from  the  window  of  his  narrow  cell,  and  saw  the 
Danube  rolling  some  hundred  feet  below  him " 

Just  as  we  got  so  far,  our  worthy  publisher  entered  our  studio.  His 
brow  was  dark  and  clouded,  and  he  looked  for  all  the  world  as  though  it 
were  magazine  day,  and  yet  no  periodical  ready. 

^  What  has  happened?'  said  we  hastily,  as  we  looked  upon  bis  pale 
and  care-worn  countenance :  <*  has  the  Row  stopped  payment — ^has  bank- 
ruptcy fallen  upon  Amen  Comer — are  the  Chinese  pu*ating  our  puWea- 
Uons — ^is  Phiz  not  punctual,  and  are  we  dished  for  want  of  plates^'4^\i  z^ 

^Look  here,"  said  he,  in   a  tone  sepulchral,  unfolding  an  ominous, 
document,  purporting  to  be  of  all  episUes  the  least  polite,  an  attorney's 
letter,  "this  is  from  your  friend  O'Lear/s  lawyer — we  must  abandon 
that  book." 

We  turned  our  eyes  mechanically  towards  the  pile  of  manuscript  at  our 
elbow,  and  conld  not  help  admiring  the  philosophy  with  which  he  spoke 
of  condemning  to  the  flames  the  fruit  of  our  labour.  It  was  evident  now 
that  Mr.  O'Leary's  was  no  brutum  fulmen^  but  very  respectable  and 
downright  thunder ;  and  that  iif  fact  we  should  soon  be  where,  however 
interesdng  it  may  make  a  young  lady,  it  by  no  means  suits  an  elderly 
gentleman  to  be,  viz. — ^in  Chancery. 

<*  What's  to  be  done?"  was  the  question,  which  like  a  tennis-ball  we  pitchttd 
at  each  other.  "  We  have  it,"  said  we.  '*  Well  start  at  once  for  Edenderry, 
and  bring  dds  with  us,"  pointing  to  our  mftnuscript.  "  We'll  show  O'Leary 
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bow  near  immortality  he  was,  and  may  still  be.  If  not  loaded  with 
obstinacy,  we'll  read  him  a  bit  of  our  droll,  and  some  snatches  of  our 
pathetic  passages.  We'll  show  him  bow  Phiz  intends  to  represent  him. 
In  a  word,  we'll  enchant  him  with  the  fascinating  position  to  which  we 
mean  to  exalt  him ;  and  before  the  evening  ends,  obtain  his  special  per- 
mission to  deal  with  him,  as  before  now  we  have  done  with  his  betters, 
and — sprint  him." 

Our  mind  made  up,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  We  took  our  place  in  the 
Grand  Canal  passage-boat  for  Edenderry ;  and,  wrapping  ourselves  up  in 
our  virtue,  and  another  thin  garment  they  call  a  Zephyr,  began  our 
journey. 

We  should  have  liked  well,  had  our  object  permitted  it,  to  have  made  some 
briefnotes  of  our  own  loiterings.  But  the  goal  of  our  wanderings  as  well 
as  of  our  thoughts  was  ever  before  us,  and  we  spent  the  day  imagining 
to  ourselves  the  various  modes  by  which  we  should  make  our  advances 
to  the  enemy,  with  most  hope  of  success.  Whether  the  company  them- 
selves did  not  afford  any  thing  very  remarkable,  or  our  own  pre-occopa- 
tion  prevented  our  noticing  it,  certes,  we  jogged  on,  without  any  con- 
sciousness that  we  were  not  perfectly  alone,  and  this  for  some  twenty 
miles  of  the  way.  At  last,  however,  the  cabin  became  intolerably  hot. 
Something  like  twenty-four  souls  were  imprisoned  in  a  space  ten  feet 
by  three,  which  the  humanity  of  the  company  of  directors  kindly  limits 
to  forty-eight,  a  number  which  no  human  ingenuity  could  pack  in  it, 
if  living.  The  majority  of  the  passengers  were  what  by  courtesy  are 
called  <^  small  farmers,"  namely,  individuals  weighing  from  eighteen  to 
six-and-twenty  stones.  Priests  with  backs  like  the  gable  of  a  chapel,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  elderly  ladies  from  the  bog  towns  along  the  bank,  who 
actually  resembled  i\xk  clamps  in  their  proportions.  We  made  an  effort 
to  reach  the  door,  and  having  at  length  succeeded,  found  to  our  sorrow 
that  the  rain  was  falling  heavily.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  remained 
without  as  long  as  we  coudd  venture,  the  oppressive  heat  within  being  far 
more  intolerable  than  even  the  rain.  At  length,  however,  wet  througk 
and  cold,  we  squeezed  ourselves  into  a  small  corner  near  the  door,  and 
sat  down.  But  what  a  change  had  our  unpropitious  presmice  evoked. 
We  left  our  fellow-travellers  a  noisv,  jolly,  semi-riotous  party,  disputinsr 
over  the  markets,  censuring  Sir  Robert,  abusing  the  poor-rates,  ana 
discussing  various  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  from  Shah 
Shocjah  to  sub-soil  ploughs.  A  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and  even  punch, 
were  adding  their  fascinations  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours ;  but  now  the 
company  sat  in  solemn  silence.  The  ladies  looked  straight  before  them, 
'  without  a  muscle  of  their  faces  moving ;  the  farmers  had  lifted  the  collars 
of  their  frize  coats,  and  concealed  their  hands  within  their  sleeves,  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  invisible ;  and  the  reverend  fathers,  putting  on  dark  and 
dangerous  looks,  spoke  only  in  monosyllables,  no  longer  sipped  their 
liquor  in  comfort,  but  rang  the  bell  from  time  to  time,  and  ordered 
<*  another  beverage,'*  a  curious  smoking  compound,  that  to  our  un- 
Mathewed  senses  savoured  suspiciously  of  whiskey. 

It  was  dark  night  when  we  reached  the  "  Pig  and  Pot-hooks,"  the 
hostelry  whence  Mr.  CVLeary  had  addressed  us ;  and  although  not  yet 
^ht  oV^lock,  no  appearance  of  light,  nor  any  stir,  announced  that  the 
fimiily  were  about.  After  some  little  delay,  our  summons  was  answered 
by  a  bare-legged  handmaiden,  who,  to  our  question  if  Mr.  O'Leary 
stccyped  there,  without  further  hesitation  opened  a  small  door  to  the  \dt^ 
tM  introduced  us  bodily  into  his  august  presence. 
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Our  travelled  fnend  was  seated  ^^mara  suoy"  vfiih  hi%  legs  tiqftpopi^d 
on  two  chairs,  while  he  himself  ia  chief  occupied  a  third,  his  wig  being 
OB  the  arm  of  that  one  on  which  be  reposed;  a  very  imposing  tankard* 
with  a  floating  toast,  smoked  on  the  table,  and  a  large  coHection  of  pipe* 
of  every  grade,!  ^om  the  haughty  bubble  bubble,  to  the  humble  dudeeoi 
bang  around  on  the  walls. 

<<Ha!"  said  he,  as  we  closed  the  door  behind  us,  and  advaneed  inttf 
the  room,  ^  and  so  you  are  penitent.  Well,  Hal,  |  forgivo  thee.  It  was 
a  squrvy  trick,  though ;  but  I  remember  it  no  longer.  Her^,  take  a  pMV 
at  the  pewter,  and  tell  us  all  the  Dublin  news." 

It  is  not  our  intention,  dear  reader,  to  indulge  in  the  same  mystiflcatiott 
with  you,  that  we  practised  on  our  friend  Mn  Q%eary— hw,  Ui  other 
words,  to  invont  for  your  edification,  as  we  con^BSs  to  have  done  (or  hi^ 
all  the  events  and  circumstances  which  might  have,  but  did  not  take  plae^ 
in  Dublin  for  the  preceding  month.  It  is  enough  to  say  th^  about 
eleven  o'clock  Mr.  O'Leary  was  in  the  sev^ith  heaven  of  conversationa) 
eoBtentment,  and  in  the  ninth  flagon  of  purl. 

-  «  Open  it — ^let  me  see  it.  Come,  Hal,  divulge  at  cwce,''  said  he  kicking 
the  carpet-bag  that  contained  our  manuscript.  We  nndid  the  loeki  and 
emptied  our  papers  before  him.  His  eyes  sparkled  aa  the  heavy  folc^  fel) 
over  each  other  on  the  table,  his  mouth  twitched  with  a  movement  of  eon'> 
vttlsive  pleasure.  *^  Ring  the  bell,  my  lad,"  said  he ;  **  the  string  is  besidie 
yovu    Send  the  master,  Mary,''  continued  he,  as  the  maiden  entered* 

Peter  Mahoon  soon  made  his  appearance,  rather  startled  at  being  s«aii? 
moned  from  his  bed,  and  evidencing  in  his  toilette  so^aewhat  more  of  zeal  * 
than  dandyism. 

^*  Is  the  house  insured,  Peter?"  said  Mr.  O'Leary. 

<'Noi  sir,"  r^oined  he,  with  a  searching  look  around  the  foonii  and  % 
miff  of  his  nose,  to  discover  if  he  could  detect  the  smell  of  fire. 

<<  What's  the  premises  worth,  Peter  ?* 

<<  Sorrow  one  of  me  knows  right,  sb«  Maybe  a  hundred  tnd  fif^  or 
it  might  bring  two  hundred  pounds." 

^  All  right,"  said  O'Leary  briskly,  as  seizing  my  manuscript  with  both 
Jumcb  he  hurled  It  on  the  blazing  tiirf  fire ;  and  then  grasping  the  pokeis 
stood  guard  over  it,  exclaiming  as  he  did  80-r-<<  l\>uch  it,  and  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet  I'll  brain  you.  Now  there  it  goes,  blazing  up  the 
ehimney.  Look  how  it  floats  up  there  1  I  never  expected  to  travel  like  that 
anyhow.  £b,  Hal  ?  Your  work  is  a  brilliant  aflair,  isn't  it  ? — and  aa 
well  pufled  as  if  you  entertained  every  newspaper  edit4»r  in  the  kingdoqa  ? 
And  see,**  <aried  he,  as  he  stamped  has  foot  upon  the  blaze,  <<the  whefe 
edition  is  exhausted  already — not  a  copy  to  be  had  for  any  meoey." 

We  threw  ourselves  back  in  our  chair,  and  covered  oui^  face  with  oinr 
hands.  The  toil  of  many  a  long  night,  of  many  a  bright  hour  of  sun  and 
wind,  was  lost  to  us  for  ever,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  our  grief  was 
heavy. 

-    <<  Cheer  up,  old  fellow,'^  said  he,  as  the  last  flicker  of  the  bnmitig  papw 
expired.     *'  You  know  the  thing  was  bad:  it  oouldn't  be  other.     Th4t 

4 d  fly-away  harum-scarum  style  of  yours  is  no  more  adapted  to  a 

work  of  real  merit,  than  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  would  be  U^v  a  light-|^>n0«& 
Another  jug,  Peter — bring  two.  The  truth  is,  Hal^  I  was  not  So  averae 
to  the  pubHeation  of  my  life  as  to  to  the  infernal  mesa^you'd  have  ttiade 
of  it.  You  have  no  pathos,  no  tendemess?t«rdanm  the  bit.*^ 
V  <'  Come,  oome,"  said  we :  *  it^is  enough  to  burn  our  manuscvipl  i  bttl^ 
really,  as  to  playing  the  critic  in  thia  fashion*-?—'' 
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^  Then/*  eontinued  he,  ^  all  that  co-founded  fblly  you  deal  Hi,  laugh-* 
ing  at  the  priests.    Lord  bless  you,  man  I   they  have  more  fon,  those 
^laps,  than  you  and  a  score  like  you.     There's  one  Father  Dolan  here 
would  tell  two  stories  for  youp  one ;  ay,  better  than  ever  you  told." 
•    ^*  We  leally  have  no  ambition  to  enter  the  lists  with  your  friend.*^ 

<'  So  raueh  the  better — ^you'd  get  the  worst  of  it ;  and  as  to  knowledge 
qS  oharacter,  see  now,  Peter  Mahoon  there  would  teach  you  human  nature ; 
and  if  I  liked  myself  to  appear  in  print " 

*^  Well,''  said  we,  bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  ^  that  would  certainly 
be  amusing.'' 

^*  And  so  it  would,  whether  you  jest  or  no.  There's  in  that  drawer 
tbere  the  materials  of  a^  fine  a  work  as  ever  appeared  since  Sir  Johm 
Carre's  travels ;  and  the  style  is  a  happy  union  of  Goldsmith  and  Jean 
Paul — simple  yet  aphoristic — ^profound  and  pleasing — sparkling  like  the 
can  before  me,  but  pungent  aqd  racy  in  its  bitterness.  Hand  me  that  oak 
box,  Hal.  Which  is  the  key  i  At  this  hour  one's  sight  becomes  alwayt 
defoetive.    Ah,  here  it  is-^look  there  P 

We  obeyed  the  command,  and  truly^our  amazement  was  great,  though 
possibly  not  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  O'Leary  could  have  desired ;  for 
instead  of  any  thing  like  a  regular  manuscript,  we  beheld  a  congeries  of 
•mall  soraps  of  paper,  backs  of  letters,  newspapers,  magazines,  fly-leaves 
oi  books,  old  prints,  &0.,  scrawled  on  in  the  most  uncouth  fashion ;  and 
pafporUng,  from  the  numbers  appended,  to  be  a  continued  narration  of 
'  woe  kind  or  oti^. 

*^  Whaf  s  all  this  ?"  said  we. 
-    ^  These,'*  said  he,  «  are  really  <  The  Loiterings  of  Arthur  OT^ary.' 
Listen  to  this.    Here's  a  bit  of  Goldsmith  for  you — 

***I  was  born  <tf  poor  but  respectable   parents  in  the  eounty * 

What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  Is  it  because  I  didn't  open  with — *  The 
mm  was  setting,  on  the  2dth  of  June,  in  the  year  1763,  as  two  travellers 
were  seen,'  &c.  &c.?  Eh?  That's  your  way,  not  mine.  A  London 
^Uow  told  me  that  my  papers  were  worth  five  hundred  pounds.  Comey 
that's  what  I  call  something.     Now  I'll  go  over  to  the  Row." 

<*  Stop  a  bit.  Here  seems  something  strange  about  the  king  of 
Holland." 

**  You  mustn't  read  them,  though.     No,  no.     That'll  never  do — no^ 
Hal;   no  plagiarism.     But,  after  all,  I  have  been  a  little  hasty  with 
you.    Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  burned  that  thing ;  you  were  not  te 
Ilbow  it  was  bad." 

"Eh I  how?" 

"  Why,  I  saj  you  might  not  see  how  absurd  it  was ;  so  here's  your 
health,  Hal  i  either  that  tankard  has  been  drugged,  or  a  strange  change 
has  come  over  my  feelings.  Harry  Lorrequer,  I'll  make  your  fortune^ 
or  rather  your  son's,  for  you  are  a  wasteful  creature,  and  will  spend  the 
proceeds  as  fast  as  you  get  them ;  but  the  everlastingly-called-for  new 
editions  will  keep  him  in  cash  all  his  life.  I'll  give  you  that  box  and  its 
contents ;  yes,  I  repeat  it,  it's  yours.  I  see  you  are  overpowered  ;  there 
taste  the  pewter  and  you'll  get  better  presently.  In  that  you'll  find— a  little 
irr^ular  and  carelessly  written  perhaps— the  sum  of  my  experience  and 
knowledge  of  life — all  my  correspondence,  all  my  private  notes,  my 
opinions  on  literature,  fine  arts,  politics,  and  the  drama." 

But  I  will  not  follow  my  friend  into  the  soaring  realms  of  his  imaginative 
flight,  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  tankard  and  the  tobacco  were  alone 
responsible  for  the  lofty  promises  of  his  production.   In  plain  English,  Mr. 
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(yLeary  was  fuddled,  and  the  only  intelligible  part  of  his  dlsdoune  was, 
an  assurance  that  his  papers  were  entirely  at  my  service ;  and  that  as  in 
some  three  weeks  time  he  hoped  to  be  in  Africa^  having  promised  to  spend 
the  Christmas  with  Abd-el-Kader,  I  was  left  his  sole  literary  executor, 
with  full  power  to  edite  l;iim  in  any  shape  it  miglit  please  me,  lopping, 
cutting,  omitting — any  thing  but  addWor  interpolating.  Such  were  his  last 
orders,  and  having  given  them,  Mr.  O'Leary  refilled  his  pipe,  closed  his 
eyes,  stretched  out  hb  legs  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  although  he  con- 
tinued at  long  intervals  to  evolve  a  blue  curl  of  smoke  from  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  it  was  evident  he  was  lost  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

In  two  hours  afterwards  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  Dublin,  bearing 
with  us  the  oaken  box,  which,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  ourselves  to  say, 
we  felt  as  a  sad  exchange  for  our  Own  carefully-written  manuscript.  On 
reaching  home,  our  first  care  was  to  examine  these  papers,  and  see  if  any 
thing  could  be  made  of  them,  which  might  prove  readable ;  unfortunately, 
however,  the  mass  consisted  of  brief  memoranda,  setting  forth  how  many 
miles  Mr.  O'Leary  had  walked  on  a  certain  day  in  the  November  of  1803, 
and  how  he  had  supped  on  camel's  milk  with  an  amiable  family  of  Bedouins, 
who  had  just  robbed  a  caravan  in  the  desert.  His  correspondence  was  for 
the  most  part  an  angry  one  with  washerwomen  and  hotel-keepers,  and 
some  rather  curious  hieroglyphic  replies  to  dinner  invitations  from  certain 
people  of  rank  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Occasionally,  however,  we  chanced 
on  little  bits  of  narrative,  fragments  of  stories,  some  of  which  his  fellow- 
travellers  had  contributed,  and  brief  sketches  of  places  and  people  that 
were  rather  amusing ;  but  so  disjointed,  broken  up,  and  unconnected  were 
they  all,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  give  them  any  thing  like  an  arrange- 
ment, much  less  any  thing  like  consecutive  interest. 
'  All  that  lay  in  our  power  was  to  select  from  the  whole  certain  portions, 
which  for  their  length  promised  more  of  care  than  the  mere  fragments  about 
them,  and  present  them  to  our  readers  with  this  brief  notice  of  the  mode 
in  which  we  obtained  them — our  only  excuse  for  a  most  irregular  and 
unprecedent  liberty  in  the  practice  of  literature.  With  this  apology  fcnr 
the  incompleteness  and  abruptness  of  the  0*Leary  papers — which  happily 
we  are  enabled  to  make  freely,  as  our  friend  Arthur  has  taken  his  departure 
— we  offer  them  to  our  readers,  only  adding,  that  in  proof  of  their  genuine 
origin,  the  manuscript  can  be  seen  by  any  one  so  desiring  it  on  applica- 
tion to  our  publishers;  while,  for  all  their  follies,  faults,  and  inaccuracies,  we 
desire  to  plead  our  irresponsibility  as  freely  as  we  wi9h  to  attribute  any 
favour  the  world  may  show  them,  to  their  real  author;  and  with  this  last 
assurance,  we  beg  to  remain,  your  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

Harrt  LoBBEquxB* 
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L01TEBIK08     OF    ABTHUB     0*LEABT. 
FBAOMSNT  ONE — THE  ATT  WOOD. 

Ojld  Woodcoek  says,  that  if  Providence  had  not  made  him  a  justice 
<»f  the  Peace,  he'd  have  been  a  vagabond  himself.  No  suqh  land  interference 
prevailed  in  my  case.  I  was  a  vagabond  from  my  cradle.  I  never  could 
be  sent  to  school  alone  like  other  children— they  always  had  to  see  me 
there  safe,  and  fetch  me  back  again.  The  rambling  bump  monopolized  my 
whole  head.  Fm  sure  my  god-father  must  have  b^n  the  wandering  Jew, 
or  a  king's  messenger.  Here  I  am  again,  en  routes  and  sorely  puzzled  to 
know  whither?  There's  the  fellow  for  my  trunk. 
"What  packet,  sir?* 

"  Eh  ?  What  packet  ?  The  vessel  at  the  Tower  stairs  ?" 
**  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  two  with  the  steam  up,  the  Rotterdam  and  the 
Hamburgh." 

"Which  goes  first?'* 
,    "Why  Ithink  the  Attwood,sir." 

"  Well,  then,  shove  aboard  the  Attwood.     Where  is  she  for  ?" 

"  She's  for  Rotterdam. He's  a  queer  cove  too,"  said  the  fellow 

under  his  teeth,  as  he  moved  out  of  the  room,  "  and  don't  seem  to  care 
where  he  goes." 

'  A  capital  lesson  in  life  may  be  learned  from  the  few  moments  pre« 
ceding  departure  from  an  inn.  The  surly  waiter  that  always  said 
'*  coming"  when  he  was  leaving  the  room,  and  never  came,  now  grown 
mulling  and  smirking ;  the  landlord  expressing  a  hope  to  see  yon  again, 
while  he  watches  your  upthrown  eyebrows  at  the  exorbitancy  of  his 
bill ;  the  boots  attentively  looking  from  your  £bet  to  your  face,  and  back 
again  ;  the  housemaid  passing  and  repassing  a  dozen  times,  on  her  way 
no  where,  with  a  look  half  saucy,  half  shy  ;  the  landlord's  son,  an  abor* 
tion  of  two  feet  high,  a  kind  of  family  chief  remembrancer,  that  sits  on  a 
high  stool  in  the  bar,  and  always  detects  something  you  have  had,  that  was 
not  "put  down  in  the  hill" — ^two  shillings  for  a  cab,  or  a  "  brandy  and 
water ;"  a  curse  upon  them  all ;  this  poll  tax  upon  travellers  is  utter 
ruin;  your  bill  compared  to  its  dependencies,  is  but  FalstafiTs  "pennyworth 
of  brcAd,"  to  all  the  score  for  sack. 

Well  here  I  am  at  last  "  Take  care  I  say  1  you'll  upset  us.  Shove  off, 
Bin ;  ship  your  oar,"  splash,  splash.  "  Bear  a  hand.  What  a  noise  they 
make,"  bang,  crash,  buzz ;.  "  what  a  crowd  of  men  in  pilot  coats  and  caps ; 
women  in  pkid  shawls  and  big  reticules,  band-boxes,  bags,  and  babies,  and 
what  higgling  for  sixpences  with  the  wherrymen." 

An  the  {daces  round  the  companion  are  taken  by  pale  ladies  in  black 
aUk,  with  a  pale  man  in  spectacles  beside  them ;  the  deck  is  littered  with 
luggage,  and  little  groups  seated  thereon;  some  very  strange  young 
gentlemen  with  many-coloured  waistcoats  are  going  to  Grreenwic^  and  one 
as  fiur  as  Margate ;  a  widow  and  daughters,  rather  pretty ish  girls,  for  Heme 
bay ;  a  thin,  bilious-looking  man  of  about  fifty,  with  four  outside  coats,  and 
a  bear-skin  round  his  legs,  reading  beside  the  wheel,  occasionally  taking  a 
sly  look  at  the  new  arrivals.  I've  seen  him  before ;  he  is  the  Secretary 
<n  Embassy  at  Constantinople;  and  here's  a  jolly-looking,  rosy-cheeked  fel- 
low, with  a  fat  florid  face,  and  two  dashing-looking  girls  in  black  velvet. 
Eh !  who's  this  ? — Sir  Peter,  the  steward  (»dls  hun ;  a  London  Alderman 
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going  up  the  RMne  for  two  months — ^he's  got  his  courier,  and  a  strong  car- 
riage, with  the  springs  well  corded  for  the  pavS; — but  they  come  too  fast 
for  counting :  so  now  1*11  have  a  look  after  my  berth. 

Alas !  the  cabin  has  been  crowded  all  the  while  by  some  fifty  others, 
wrangling,  scolding,  lauf^g,  joking,  eomplainin^  and  threatening,  and 
not  a  berth  to  be  had. 

«  Yod'vG  liut  me  ilext  th^  tillen*'  said  one;  "I'm  over  the  boiler,** 
neireftmed  another. 

« I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Sir  WiUoughby  Steward,**    said 
•^  captaiil,  lo  a  tall,  gray-headed^  soldier-like  figure^  with  A  closely- 
buttoned  blue  flroek.     "Sir  Willoiighby,  your  berth  is  No.  8," 
•    <*  Eh  t  that* 8  th&  way  they  come  it,"  whispers  a  eockney  to  his  MeHii. 
^  'thAt  ^ii*e  ehap  gets  a  berth  before  us  all." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon^  sir,**  says  the  baronet  mildly,  <<  I  took  mItM 
three  days  ago." 

'<Oh!  I  didn't  medn  any  thibg,**  stammer^  out  the  other,  tnd 
Sneaks  off! 

"  Laura  Mariar — ^where's  Laurar?**  calls  out  a  shrill  voice  firom  itie 
aft  cabin. 

"  Here,  Ma,"  replies  a  pretty  girl,  who  is  arranging  her  ringlets  at  a 
glass,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  young  fellow  in  a  braided  frdck, 
flutt  stands  gassing  at  her  in  the  mirror  with  something  very  like  a  sitdle 
'tm  his  lif^ 

There's  no  mistaking  that  pair  of  dark-eyed  fellows  with  aquiline 
-AMes  and  black  ill-shaveti  beards— Hamburg  or  Duich  Jei^s^  dealer^  in 
smuggled  kce^  dgaH,  and  Geneva  watches,  and  occasionally  small  money>- 
lehders.  How  they  scan  the  company  as  if  calculating  the  profit  th^y 
•might  turn  thekn  to  !  The  very  smile  they  wear  seems  to  say,  ComhiDBm 
e^'st  doux  de  trompst  le$  Chreti^em^  But,  holloa  I  there  was  a  splash ! 
we  are  moving  and  the  river  is  now  more  amusing  than  the  passengers. 

I  should  like  to  dele  the  mah  that  ever  saw  London  fh>m  the  Thames; 
vt  any  part  of  it,  save  the  bit  dome  of  St.  PauVs,  the  top  of  the  mondment, 
^f  the  gable  of  the  gi*eat  black-whatf,  inscHbed  with  'Hodson'to  pale  Ale.' 
Whisit  a  dtftvll  bf  a  row  they  do  make.  I  thought  we  webe  into  that  felloiV. 
Sefe  here's  a  wheJry  actually  undet  our  bow ;  where  is  she  now  ?  are  they 
iftll  1^  already  f  Lo  I  the^^  they  go  bobbing  up  and  down^  and  looking 
%fter  US)  as  if  asking  why  we  didn't  sail  over  them.  Ay !  there  comes  an 
Indiaman,  and  that  little  black  slug  that's  towing  her  up  against  tbe 
st^^aUdy  is  enb  of  the  Tug  Company's  craft ;  and  see  how  all  the  others  at 
imishb)^  keep  tossine  And  pitching  about^  as  we  pass  by^  like  an  AwkWard 
rooTh-fiill  of  peopH  rising  at  eiaeh  new  arrival. 

There'ii  Greenwich!  a  fitte  thing  Greenwich.  I  like  the  old  fellows 
that  the  first  lord  always  makes  stand  in  f^ont,  without  legs  or  arms ;  a 
cheery  sight:  and  there's  a  hulk>  k^  an  hospital-ship^  or  somethitig  of 
ihiX  kind. 

\   *<  That's  the  Hexcelleht,"  Mth  a  shrill  voiee  behind  me. 
i    <<  Ah !  I  know  her)  she's  a  revenue  <(»ruiser." 

Lord)  what  liars  are  the  Cockneys !  The  plot  thicketis  every  moment ; 
het*e  come  little  bright  green  and  gold  things,  shooting  past,  lik^  dragon- 
flies  skimming  the  watery  steaming  down  to  Gravesend.  What  a  mob  of 
parasols  covetr  the  dec^,  and  what  ki$Sing  of  hands  And  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefii  to  ationymotts  acquaintances  nowhere.  Moire  steamers — there's 
the  ^  Boulogne  boat/*  fdllowed  by  the  Ostetider,  and  there  rounding  the 
tm&i  eomes  «ie  Raail|at^;  tod  H  whil^  fuiltii^  tbey  say  ifi  the  Ue»k 
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|Midc^t ;  and  ]rbnder»  with  her  steiOtt  escaping,  is  the  EdiahurglH  ker  detti 
th>Trd«d  with  doldiers; 

"  Port-^port  it  is.i-i«teiidy  there — steady.** 

*<  Do  yoti  diAe.  sir  ?**  quoth  the  steward  to  the  pale  gentleinan.  A  faint 
^  Yes/*    «  And  the  ladiesj  too  tf    A  more  audible,  «  No.** 

« I  say,  steward,"  cries  Sir  Peter,  «  what's  the  hour  for  dinner  P* 

"  Four  o'dock,  sir,  after  We  pass  Gravesend.** 

*'  Bring  itie  some  brandy  and  water,  and  a  biscuit,  then." 

«Lud,Par 

<<  To  be  sure,  dear — ^we  shall  be  siek  in  the  pool.  They  si^  there's  a 
bead  wind.^ 

How  crowded  they  are  oh  ^e  fbrepart  of  the  vessel !  six  carriages  airi 
^ght  hoi^es,  the  latter  belong  to  a  Dutch  dealer,  who,  by-the-by,  seemi  a 
bhrewd  fellow,  who,  Well  knowing  the  eidreme  sympathy  between  horses  and 
asses,  leaves  the  c^bre  of  his  to  some  Coekneys,  who  come  down  every  half 
hoilr  to  look  iaft^  the  lirpauliil^  inspect  the  coverings,  see  the  knee-eaps 
safe,  and  ask  if  they  want  <<  'ay ;"  and  all  this,  that  to  some  others  on  board 
they  may  appear  as  spoHing  characters,  wdl  versed  in  tiirf  affair^  and 
quite  up  to  stable  management 

When  the  life  kad  animation  of  the  crowded  river  is  passed,  how  vexatious 
it  is  to  hear  for  the  thotLsandth  time  the  dissertations  on  English  habits, 
customs,  and  constitution,  delivered  by  some  ill-infbrtned,  underbred  fellow 
or  other,  to  some  eager  German^-a  Frenchman  happily  is  too  self-sufiieieiit 
eveir  to  llsten^^who  greedily  swallows  the  farago  of  absurdity,  which, 
dbcotding  to  the  politics  of  his  informant,  represents  the  nation  in  a  plethora 
of  prosperity.  Or  the  last  stage  of  ihevitable  ruin.  I  scarcely  know  whidi 
t  dSstest  the  more :  the  insahe  toryism  Of  the  one,  is  about  as  sickening  as 
the  rabid  radicalism  of  the  6ther .  The  absurd  misapprehensions  foreigna^ 
entertain  'anotit  us,  ar^  in  hihe  cMes  but  often,  communicated  by  our  own 
people  i  and  itl  this  way  I  have  always  i'em^rked  a  fiftr  greater  degree  mi 
ignorance  about  England  and  the  Etiglidh  to  prevail  among  those  kho 
h^ve  uassed  somb  weeks  itl  the  country,  than  among  such  as  had  never 
Visited  our  shores.  With  the  fbrmer  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  ovdr  natmal 
boast  \  raw  be^  and  bOiing  our  uational  predilections ;  the  pablie  sale  of 
but"  ^ves  d  national  phictice. 

<<  But  what's  this?  our  paddles  Sre  backed.  Any  thing  wrong,  steward  P*' 

*<  No,  ^ir,  only  another  passengei"  coming  aboard." 

**  How  they  puU,  and  there's  a  ^iff  sea  ruhning  too.  A  queer  figure  that 
is  in  the  st^m  sheets ;  What  a  beard  he  hM  I" 

I  had  iust  time  for  the  bbservalibn,  when  a  tall,  athletic  man,  wrapped  in 
a  wide  blue  doak,  spranj^  on  the  deck — his  eyes  were  shaded  by  laige  green 
spectacles  and  the  broad  brim  of  a  very  projecting  hat;  a  black  beard,  a 
rabbi  lUl^i  have  eUVied,  de^cehded  ftom  his  ehin^  aiid  hung  down  upon  Us 
bosohi  \  he  chucked  &  crowti-piece  to  the  boatman  as  he  leaned  over  the 
bulwark,  ^d  then  turning  to  the  stewai^,  called  out—* 

« Eh,  Jem!  all  ri^t?^ 

^  Yes,  si^  all  n^^t/*  sdi<i  the  maii,  touching  his  hat  respectfUily. 

The  tall  figure  imUiediately  disappeared  down  the  oompaniou-ladder, 
leaving  me  in  the  hiost  puzzlihg  state  of  doubt  as  to  what  mann^  of  man 
he  comd  possibly  be.  Had  the  problem  been  more  easy  of  solution  I  shouHl 
liii^cely  liave  resolved  it  wheil  he  agaitt  emerged — but  Imw  changed  1  Tlie 
broad  beiavet  had  eiveM  place  to  ^  bliie  cloth  fbTaging  cap  wiUi  a  gold 
band  aroutid  it ;  the  beard  had  disappeared  tbtally,  and  left  no  successor 
ImVe  &  Well-Tb^iMM  6hin  t  Ihd  bpeetad^  alsb  had  vanished^  and  a  ftAt 
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of  Bharp,  inteUigent  grey  eyes,  with  a  most  uncoounon  degree  of  kDOwtng« 
ness  in  their  expression,  shone  forth;  and  a  thin  and  most  accurately-curled 
moustache  graced  his  upper  lip,  and  gave  a  character  of  Vandykbm  to  his 
features,  which  were  really  handsome.  In  person  he  was  some  six  feet  two, 
gracefuUy  but  strongly  built;  his  costume,  without  any  thing  approaching 
conceit,  was  the  perfection  of  fashionable  attire — even  to  his  gloves  there  was 
nothing  which  D'Orsay  could  have  criticised ;  while  his  walk  was  the  very 
type  of  that  mode  of  progression  which  is  only  learned  thoroughly  by  a 
daily  stroll  down  St  James's-street,  and  the  frequent  practice  of  passing  to 
and  from  Crockford's  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  expression  of  his  features  was  something  so  striking,  I  cannot  help 
noting  it :  there  was  a  jauntiness,  an  ease,  no  smirking,  half-bred, 
self-satisfied  look,  such  as  a  London  linen-draper  might  wear  on  his  trip 
to  Margate ;  but  a  consummate  sense  of  his  own  personal  attractions  and 
great  natural  advantages,  had  given  a  character  to  his  features  which  seemed 
to  say — ^it's  quite  clear  there's  no  coming  up  to  me :  don't  try  it — nascitur 
nonJiL  His  very  voice  implied  it.  The  veriest  commonplace  fell  from 
him  with  a  look,  a  smile,  a  gesture,  a  something  or  other  that  made  it  tell ; 
and  men  repeated  his  sayings  without  knowing  that  his  was  liquor  that 
was  lost  in  decanting.  The  way  he  scanned  the  passengers,  and  it  was 
done  in  a  second,  was  the  practised  observance  of  one  who  reads  character  at 
a  glance.  Over  the  Cockneys,  and  they  were  numerous,  his  eyes  merely 
passed  without  bestowing  any  portion  of  attention ;  while  to  the  lady  part 
of  the  company  his  look  was  one  of  triumphant  satisfaction,  such  as 
Louis  XIV.  might  have  bestowed  when  he  gazed  at  the  thousands  in  the 
garden  of  Versailles,  and  exclaimed,  **  Out  I  ces  sotU  mes  sujets"  Such 
was  fthe  Honourable  Jack  Smallbranes,  younger  son  of  a  peer,  ex-captain  in 
the  Life  Guards,  winner  of  the  Derby,  but  now  the  deared-out  man  of 
£ttfaion  flying  to  the  Continent  to  escape  from  the  Fleet,  and  cautiously 
coming  aboard  in  disguise  below  Gravesend,  to  escape  the  bore  of  a  bailiff, 
and  what  he  called  the  horror  of  bilb  <*  detested."; 

tf'T  We  read  a  great  deal  about  Cincinnatus  cultivating  his  cabbages,  and  we 
bear  of  Washington's  retirement  when  the  active  period  of  his  career  had 
passed  over,  and  a  hundred  similar  instances  are  quoted  for  our  admiration, 
of  men,  [who  could  throw  themselves  at  once  from  all  the  whirlwind 
excitement  of  great  events,  and  seek  in  the  humblest  and  least  obtrusive 
position  an  occupation  and  an  enjoyment.  But  I  doubt  very  much  if  your 
ex-man  of  fashion,  your  ci-devant  winner  of  the  Derby — the  adored  of 
Ahanack's — the  tfi»^n^<;Atfrt  of  Crockford's  and  the  Clarendon,  whose  equipage 
was  a  model,  whose  plate  was  perfection,  for  whom  life  seemed  too  short 
iot  all  the  fascinations  wealth  spread  around  him,  and  each  day  brought 
the  one  embarrassment  how  to  enjoy  enough — I  repeat  it,  I  doubt 
much  if  he,  when  the  hour  of  his  abdication  arrives — and  that  it  will  arrive 
sooner  or  later  not  even  himself  entertains  a  doubt — when  Holditch 
protests  and  Bevan  proceeds ;  when  steeds  are  sold  at  Tatersall's  and 
pictures  at  Christie's ;  whai  the  hounds  pass  over  to  the  next  new  victim, 
and  the  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger,  backed  with  mighty  odds,  is  now 
Altered  under  another  name ;  when  in  lieu  of  the  bright  eyes  and  honied 
words  that  make  life  a  fairy  tale,  his  genii  are  black-whiskered  bailifis  and 
auctioneers*  appraisers— 4f  he,  when  the  tide  of  fortune  sets  in  so  strong 
against  him,  can  not  only  sustain  himself  for  a  while  against  it,  and  when  too 
powerful  at  last,  can  lie  upon  the  current  and  float  as  gaily  down,  as  ever 
be  did  joyously  up,  the  stream — ^then,  say  I,  all  your  ancient  and  modem 
instances  are  far  bdow  him:  all  your  warriors  and  statesmen  are  but  poor . 
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pretenders  compared  to  him,  they  have  retired  like  rich  shop-keepers,  to 
live  on  the  interest  of  their  fortune,  which  is  fame ;  while  he,  deprived  of  all 
the  accessories  which  gave  him  rank,  place,  and  power,  must  seek  within 
his  own  resources  for  all  the  future  springs  of  his  pleasure,  and  be  satisfied 
to  stand  spectator  of  the  game,  where  he  was  once  the  principal  player. 
A  most  admirable  specimen  of  this  philosophy  was  presented  by  our  new 
passenger,  who,  as  he  lounged  against  the  binnacle,  and  took  a  deliberate 
survey  of  his  fellow-travellers,  seemed  the  very  ideal  of  unbroken  ease 
and  undisturbed  enjoyment :  he  knew  he  was  ruined ;  he  knew  he  had 
neither  house  in  town  or  country ;  neither  a  steed,  nor  a  yacht,  nor  a 
preserve ;  he  was  fully  aware,  that  Storr  and  Mortimer,  who  would  have 
given  him  a  mountain  of  silver  but  yesterday,  would  not  trust  him  with  a 
mustard-pot  to-day ;  that  even  "  the  legs*'  would  laugh  if  he  offered  the 
odds  on  the  Derby ;  and  yet,  if  you  were  bound  on  oath  to  select  the 
happiest  fellow  on  board,  by  the  testimony  of  your  eyes,  the  choice  would 
not  have  taken  you  five  minutes.  His  attitude  was  ease  itself;  his  legs 
slightly  crossed,  perhaps  the  better  to  exhibit  a  very  well-rounded  instep, 
which  shone  forth  in  ail  the  splendour  of  French  varnish ;  his  travelling 
cap  jauntily  thrown  on  one  side  so  as  to  display  to  better  advantage  his 
perfumed  locks,  that  floated  in  a  graceful  manner  somewhat  lengthily  on 
his  neck ;  the  shawl  around  his  throat  had  so  much  of  negligence,  as  to  show 
that  the  splendid  enanW  pin  that  fastened  it,  was  a  thing  of  little  moment 
to  the  wearer :  all  were  in  keeping  with  the  nonchalante  ease  and  self  satis-^ 
faction  of  his  look,  as  with  half-drooping  lids  he  surveyed  the  deck, 
caressing  with  his  jewelled  fingers  the  silky  line  of  his  moustache,  and 
evidently  enjoying  in  his  inmost  soul  the  triumphant  scene  of  conquest  his 
very  appearance  excited.  Indeed  a  less  practised  observer  than  himself 
coi^d  not  fall  to  remark  the  unequivocal  evidences  the  lady  portion  of  the 
community  bore  to  his  success :  the  old  ones  looked  boldly  at  him  with  that 
fearless  intrepidity  that  characterises  conscious  security — their  property 
was  insured,  and  they  cared  not  how  near  the  fire  came  to  them ;  the 
very  young  participate  in  the  sentiment  from  an  opposite  reason — ^theirs  was 
the  unconsciousness  of  danger  ;  but  there  was  a  middle  term,  what  Balzac 
calls  ^^lafemme  de  trente  ans,'*  and  she  either  looked  over  the  bulwarks,  or 
at  the  funnel,  or  on  her  book,  any  where  in  short  but  at  our  friend,  who 
appeared  to  watch  this  studied  denial  on  her  part,  with  the  same  kind  of 
enjoyment  the  captain  of  a  frigate  would  contemplate  the  destruction 
his  broadsides  were  making'on  his  enemy's  rigging — and  perhaps  the  latter 
never  deemed  his  conquest  more  assured  by  the  hauling  down  of  the 
colours,  than  did  the  "  Honourable  Jack,"  when  a  let-down  veil  convinced 
him  the  lady  could  bear  no  more. 

I  should  like  to  have  watched  the  proceedings  on*deck  where,  although  no 
acquaintance  had  yet  been  formed,  the  indications  of  such  were  clearly 
visible:  the  alderman's  daughters  evincing  a  decided  preference  for  walking 
on  that  side  where  Jack  was  standing,  he  studiously  performing  some 
small  act  of  courtesy  from  time  to  time  as  they  passed,  removing  a  seat, 
kicking  any  small  fragment  of  rope,  &c ;  but  the  motion  of  [the  packet 
began  to  advertise  me  that  note -taking  was  at  an  end,  and  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  would  be  to  "  compose"  myself. 

<'  What's  the  number,  sir?"  said  the  steward,  as  I  staggered  down  the 
companion* 

^  I  have  got  no  berth,"  said  I  mournfully. 

'<  A  dark  horse,  not  placed,"  said  the  Honourable  Jack,  smiling  pleasantly 
as  he  looked  after  me,  while  I  threw  n^self  on  a  sofa  and  cursed  tbe  sea. 
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POLTHTMNU  ;  OB*  SINOIVa  FOE  THE  MILUQN.* 


How  we  wish  that  Rousseau  could  just 
rise  for  a  i^w  hours  from  his  grave, 
ixA  hear  one  of  Hullah*8  or  Mainzer*s 
▼ast  vooal  armiea^^those  "greges  mil- 
UarUf^  who  combine  their  thousand 
disoordant  voices  into  one  grand  and 
barmoDious  whole.  He  would  as* 
8ure41y  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
music  was  not  an  accidental  discovery 
of  the  Egyptians*  but  that  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  human  nature.  The 
first  stave  of  "  Rule  Britannia,*'  re- 
sounding Arom  two  thousand  voices 
through  the  great  room  of  Exeter 
Hall,  would  dissij>ate  his  narrow 
theory,  and  force  him  to  seek,  for  the 
sciwee  of  sweet  sounds,  some  origin 
more  catholic  than  the  whistling  of  the 
winds  through  the  reeds  upon  the 
banks  of  the  >^iler 

Some  eapient  dialecticians  have  de- 
fined man  to  be  '« a  biped  without  fea- 
rers." Others,  who  very  properly 
Qonceived  it  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  lord  of  creation  thus  elaborately 
to  prove  him  no  turkey-cock  or  pea« 
fowl,  have  move  nobly  described  himaa 
^f  a  rtUiamd  animal.**  Bishop  Walton, 
in  th#  first  of  the  &r-famed  Prolego- 
inen#  to  his  oreat  work,  the  Poly^lott 
Bible,  has  followed  the  definition  ^yen 
by  the  most  distinguished  rabbmical 
writers,  and  terms  man  "animal  2a- 
ptens"  a  speaking  animal.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  thata  logician  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  seek  elsewhere  for  the  es- 
sential diflbtenee  of  man.  The  musical 
eptdemio  which  has  spread  ipoim  Ger-* 
manv  over  the  Continent,  has  at  lengdi 
reached  o^r  shores*  An  harmonious 
conti^on  rages  through  every  class  of 
society.  The  halls  of  our  public  build- 
ings are  converted  into  great  concert- 
rooms.  And  were  we — with  this  new 
development  before  our  eyes,  and  in 
our  ears— "Were  we  called  on  to  define 


man,  accor^ng  to  the  rules  of  logic« 
by  genus  and  essential  difference,  we 
should  really  be  almost  tempted  to 
pronounce  love  of  music  to  be  the  es- 
sential property  which  discriminates 
our  species  ttom  our  inferior  fellow* 
creatures.  "  A  singing  animal*'  would, 
without  any  doubt,  l^  our  definition*. 
Or  should  any  jealous  stickler  for  the 
honour  of  humanity  suggest  that  such 
a  definition  would  confoimd  the  classes 
of  Hullah  with  the  songsters  of  the 
grove,  we  should  not  object  to  borrow 
an  emendation  fV*om  the  schools,  and 
call  ourselves  tinging  anxmah  wUhout 
fiathers. 

No  reflecting  mind  can  contemplate 
this  great  national  movement  without 
considerable  interest.  We  call  it,  ad- 
visedly, a  great  national  movement ;  nor 
do  we,  in  the  least  degree,  admit  that 
we  are  enthusiasts  for  entertaining 
such  an  opinion.  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
differing,  as  they  did,  f^om  each  other 
in  sJmost  every  other  part  of  their  po- 
litical systems,  both  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical, in  one  point,  nevertheless,  were 
coincident.  They  both  agreed  thai 
music  miffht  be  made  a  mighty  instru- 
ment in  uie  regpulation  of  their  ideal 
republics.  The  philosophic  mind  might 
find  in  that  divine  science  matmals  for 
the  profoundest  contemplations — types 
and  symbols  of  the  order  and  harmony 
of  the  universe  itself.  And,  then,  for 
the  ruder  masses— the  millions— what 
means  so  likely  to  attract  them  to  civi- 
lization, and  win  them  over  to  refine- 
ment! Which  of  the  arts  could  for. 
one  moment  compete  with  musie»  in 
appropriating  fis  |peculiarly  its  dne  the- 
poet's  oommendation — 

<*  Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes. 
Emo^t  BMMres,  nee  sinit  esse  fieros." 

Nor  was  the  judicious  and   pro- 


*  8faigi>g  for  the  Hillion.  A  Practical  (Doucse  of  Musical  Instmctkm,  adapted 
from  its  pleasing  simplkity  and  .rapid  effect,  to  render  Blnsical  Heading  audi 
Singing  familiar  to  all  ages,  capacities,  and  conditions.  Sixth  editum.  By  Joseph 
Matnzor.     London :     Simpkin  k  Marshall.     1842. 

Wilhem's  Method  ef  Teaching  Singing,  adapted  to  English  use.  Under  the 
saoetioa  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  CeuaoU  en  Edooatfea.  By  Jvhn  HuUah. 
Forty-fifth  thousand.    London:    J.W.Parker.    1842. 
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foundlj-meditatiye  Hooker  a  less  zea- 
lous advocate  for  music.  We  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  citing 
the  following  nohle  and  trulj  philoso- 
phical sentences: — 

**  Toodihig  musical  harmony,  whether 
hy  instrument  or  hy  voice,  it  being  but 
of  lufffa  and  low  in  sounds  a  due  propor- 
tienMle    disposition;   such,    nothwitb- 
fltaB<Hng,  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so 
pleasing  the  effects  it  hath  in  that  very 
part  of  Buui  which  is  most  divine,  that 
some  have  been  thereby  inclined  to  think 
that  the  soul  itself  by  nature  is,  or  hath 
in   it,    harmony.     A    thing  which    de- 
Hghteth   all    ages,  and  beseemeth    all 
states ;  a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as 
in  joy ;  as  dec^t  bein?  added  unto  ac- 
tions of  greatest  wdgnt  and  solemnity, 
aa  beinff  used  when  men  most  sequester 
themselves    from  action.     The  reason 
hereof  is    an  admirable  facility   which, 
music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to 
the  mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other 
sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising, 
and  falling,  the  very  steps  and  inflections 
every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all 
passions  wfaereunto  the  mind  is  subject ; 
yea,  so  to  imitate  them,  that  whether  it 
reeconble  unto  us  the  same  state  wherein 
our  minds  already  are,  or  a  clean  con- 
trary, we  are  not  more  eontentedly  by 
the  one  confirmed,  than  changed  and  led 
away  by  the  other.     In  harmony,   the 
very  image  and  character  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  perceived,   the  mind  delighted 
with  their  resemblances,  and  brought, 
by  havine  them  often  iterated,  into  a  love 
Off  the  things  themselves.     For   which 
cause  there  is  nothing  more  contagious 
aad  pestilent  than  some  kinds  of  har- 
mony ;  thui  some,  nothing  more  strong 
and  potent  unto  good.    And  that  there 
is  such  a  difference  of  one  kind  from 
another,  we  need  no  proof  but  our  own 
experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are  at  the 
hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sor- 
row and  heaviness,  of  some  more  moli- 
fied  and  softened  in  mhid  ;    one  kind 
i4>ier  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another  to 
QMive  and  stir  our  affectioos :  there  is 
thai  draweth  to  a  marvellous,  grave,  and 
sftber    mediocrity;    there  is  also  that 
carrieth,  as  it  were,  into  ecstacies,  filling 
the  mind  with  a  heavenly  joy,  and  for 
the  time,  in  a  manner  severine  it  from 
the  body; — so  that,   although  we  lay 
altogether  aside   the  consideration   of 
dftty  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of 
aosAds  being  framed  in  due  sort,  and 
carried  ftwa  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  fit- 


cnlties  of  the  soul.  Is,  by  a  native 
puissance  and  efilcacy,  greatly  available 
to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper  whatsoever 
is  there  troubled ;  apt  as  well  to  kindla 
the  spirit  as  to  allay  that  which  is  toa 
eager;  severely  against  melanoholv 
and  despair;  foroiblo  to  draw  forth 
tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such 
as  can  yield  them ;  able  both  to  move 
and  moderate  all  affections."* 

We  are  wont  to  talk  very  hisf  ol 
''this  nineteenth  oentury/'  and  t* 
ioMgine  that  our  coOBtry,  England  at 
least,  is  a  mogkter  twttwn  wgeniqw. 
UargUoft  whose  chief  offioe  sbo^ddW 
to  waft  civilisation  and  haauuiiaatioii 
on  the  waves  that  bear  her  eonimeroe 
to  the  earth*s  remotest  bounds* 

**  Change  wide  and  deep,  and  silently 

performed, 
This  land  shall  witness;  and  as  days' 

roll  on, 
Earth's  universal  frame  idiall  fsel  tha 

effeet>  ' 
Even  till  the  sauiUest  habitable  rock. 
Beaten    by  lonely  billows,    hears    tha. 

songs 
Of  humanized  society,  and  blooms 
With  civil  arts  that  send  their  fragrance 

forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexdusively  bestowed 
On  Albion's  nohle  race,  in  Irt^om  born. 
Expect  these  mighty  iseuee.'* 

We  are  not  quite  as  sangi^e  as 
Mr.  Wordsworth  ia  aur  ezpeetationa 
of  these  magnifioeot  results  of  our 
foreign  relations.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  would  confine  ourselves  to  a 
home  view.  Look  at  the  masses  of 
our  manufificturing  districts.  In  what 
state  are  the  **  civil  arts'*  amongst  - 
our  cotton-spinners,  and  pott^  men, 
and  colliers  ?  Is  society  among  them 
really  humanized?  Alas!  alas  I  is  not 
humanity  itself  almost  extioct  within 
them?  Even  though  they  can  write  a 
little  and  work  the  rule  of  threes ven 
though  they  are  dexterous  and  efficient 
in  their  several  occupations-— yet>  are' 
their  mmds  in  the  least  degree  culti- 
vated, their  feelings  developed,  their 
tastes  refined?  nave  they  ever  been 
taught  the  meaning  of  the  term 
<<  baautiful  ?"  Are  they  not  all  ^hr 
lives  acoustomed  to  be  treated,  even 
by  ^ir  parent*,  as  ikipngi^  valuaUe 
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duefly  for  the  work  they  can  prodace» 
not  as  personh  formed  in  God's  owa 
image»  and  cai*rying  within  them 
beartSy  whose  inefSable  and  innume- 
rable tendernesses  are  no  mean  em- 
blem of  his  infinity?  Pass  from  our 
manufacturing  to  our  rural  population, 
and  shall  we  find  them  raised  very  many 
degrees  above  the  lusty  steers  that  toil 
beneath  their  ploughs  and  waggons? 
How  seldom  does  one  meet  a  peasant^ 
whose  eniotive  nature  has  been  suffi- 
inently  developed  to  render  it  less  than 
mockery,  to  invite  him  to  share  the 
vaptnre  which  a  lovely  landscape  kin- 
dles in  each  cultivated  bosom !  From 
earliest  childhood  he  has  been  familiar, 
but  he  has  never  learned  to  converse, 
with  nature.  He  has  never  been 
Umght  to  feeli  for  feelmgs  must  be 
educated,  the  beauty  of  those  objects 
amidst  which  his  life  is  past  He  has 
iwrer  learned  to  look  with  admiration 
on  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun,  or  so- 
lace himself  with  the  songs  of  birds  or 
the  music  of  ^ling  waters.  He  goes 
through  his  routine  of  daily  toil  as 
unimpressed  by  nature  as  his  own 
spade  and  harrow.  The  force  of 
hMt  renders  him  progressively  yet 
more  callous  and  impenetrable — until, . 
at  last,  the  unhappy  boor  becomes  as 
incapable  of  any  refinement  of  feeling, 
or  elevation  of  taste,  as  the  hogs  and 
oxen  that  stock  hb  farm.  Surely  in 
such  classes  of  our  population  music 
bas  a  field  to  exerdse  its  ma^c  powers 
of  humanization,  where  it  is  as  much 
needed  as  it  ever  was  amongst  the 
savage  Thracians. 

''  Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque 

deomm, 
Csdibus  et  viotu  foedo  deteruit  Orpheus, 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigpres  rabidosque 

leones : 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanse  conditor 

arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece 

blanda, 
Buoere  quo  vellet." 

These  mythic  fables  veiled  a  deep 
and  practiced  truth,  which  Aristotle, 
and  Plato,and  other  profound  thinkers 
of  olden  time,  were  able  to  uncover, 
and  reveal  in  a  clear  visible  form. 
They  designed  to  intimate  that  music 
bas  a  mighty  power  to  influence  man- 
kind, when  degraded  so  low  that  it 
would   be   utterly  hopeless  by  any 


other  avenue  to  reach  those  sen-' 
sibilities,  which,  even  though  un- 
developed and  uncultivated,  still  lie 
at  the  bottom,  deep -buried,  of 
every  human  heart.  We  are  quite 
prepared  for  the  contemptuous  smile 
with  which  many  a  clever  man — for 
the  clever  man  of  the  present  day  is 
often  a  mere  literary  machine  who 
thinks  no  more  than  an  automaton — 
would  receive  the  suggestion  that  the 
cultivation  of  music  among  our  **  miU 
lions**  might  tend  very  materially  to 
meliorate  their  condition — to  teach 
them,  when  no  other  instruction  could 
gain  any  access — to  strike  the  cords  of 
humanity  within  them,  and  make  them 
feel  of  themselves  and  their  com- 
panions, that  they  are  somewhat  more 
than  living  machines — to  open  to  them 
a  new  and  constant  source  of  pure  en- 
joyment, which,  while  it  attracted  them 
from  the  Chartist  cabal,  from  the  cock- 

{nt,  and  the  boxing-ring,  and  from  still 
ower  depths  than  these,  would  like- 
wise educate  their  feelings,  develo  pe 
their  emotions,  and  call  forth  those 
tastes — that  love  of  harmony,  that  ad- 
miration of  what  is  beautiful — which 
were  implanted  in  our  breasts  that  we 
might  not  bury  all  our  thoughts  in  this 
low,  grovelling  world,  but  rise  in  heart 
and  mind  to  our  native  skies,  to  Him 
who  is  the  antitype  of  every  perfection 
we  discern  in  these  his  lowest  works, 
the  "first  good,  first  perfect,  and 
first  fair  V*  This  tendency  of  music 
to  evolve  the  religious  principle  was 
seen  by  the  ancients  with  a  very  re- 
markable degree  of  clearness.  Their 
Orpheus,  the  personification  of  music, 
is  a  sacred  character.  He  not  merely 
civilizes  men,  but  he  makes  them  reli- 
gious. He  is  not  only  a  musician,  but 
a  priest.  He  is  "Thracius  vatesi^ 
or  "sacer  interpresque  dir)orum,'\  or 
"  Threicius  longa  cum  veste  sacerdos,** 
This  b  an  age  in  which  a  reason  is 
asked  for  any  thing^.  The  age  of  au- 
thority and  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  of 
chivalry,  is  gone.  Reason  is  the  uni* 
versal  goddess.  The  tendency  of  our 
popular  theology  is,  to  remove  religion 
herself  from  the  heart,  and  enthrone 
her  in  the  intellect,  amid  abstract  pro- 
positions and  brain-splitting  metaphy- 
sical theories.  In  such  an  age,  then, 
the  authority  of  the  mighty  dead  is  at 
a  discount ;  and  appeals  to  what  we 
actually  feel  within  us  (strange  delu- 
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non  I)  are  regarded  as  weakness  or  en« 
thusiasm.  We  would,  then^  ask  a 
hearing  from  pure  intellect,  while  we 
endeavour  to  show  that  this  power 
of  melodj  is  not  a  dream,  hut  a  fact, 
and  to  explain  the  ratiojuile  why  music 
possesses  such  an  influence  to  cultivate 
and  refine,  where  no  other  education 
could  hope  for  the  least  success. 

We  claim  these  matchless  powers, 
then,  for  the  divine  science  of  harmony, 
hecause  music  is,  as  has  been  beauti- 
fully said,  "  the  bridge  from  sense  to 
soul.'*  It  is  a  source  at  once  of  sen- 
sual pleasure  and  of  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment. And  it  is  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  is  so  much  of  mere  sensual 
pleasure  communicated  by  it  that  its 
mfluence  over  half-civilized  masses  is 
derived.  The  love  of.  sweet  sounds  is 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  our  animal 
constitution  as  the  love  of  sweet  tastes, 
or  the  desire  of  rest,  or  any  other  bo- 
dily appetite  that  can  be  mentioned. 
To  men,  therefore  as  men,  no  matter 
how  degraded  or  debased,  music  will 
come  home  with  pleasure,  because  it 
is  the  supply  of  a  natural  want,  and 
the  gratification  of  a  natural  propen- 
sion.  They  will  be  attracted  by  it, 
because  it  is  an  instrument  of  pleasure. 
Those  who  are  sunk  very  low  will  find 
no  pleasure  from  the  sister  arts  of 
poetry  or  painting,  for  they  can  afford 
no  delight  except  to  tastes  which  have 
been  already  educated.  The  sensual 
element  in  them  is  too  subtil  to  be  per- 
ceived by  those  who  are  "  enclosed  in 
their  own  fat,"  and  buried  in  carnality. 
They  address  themselves  little  to  the 
fleshly  man.  They  produce pleasure,not 
so  much  by  their  power  of  calling  forth 
simple  natural  emotions,  as  by  their 
power  of  suggestion.  And  they  must 
therefore  be  comparatively  inoperative 
upon  an  uncultivated  and  uneducated 
population. 

But  no  human  being  is  too  unedu- 
cated or  too  low  in  the  scale  of  being 
to  receive  pleasure  from  sweet  music. 
The  most  brutalized  of  our  race  can 
enjoy  a  good  taste,  nor  should  we  sup- 
pose them  less  capable  of  receiving 
pleasure  from  a  silvery  sound.  Thus 
admitted  through  the  outward  ears, 
a  softening  influence  steals  impercepti- 
bly over  the  spirit.  Here  is  iust  the 
meaning  of  those  allegories  wnich  re- 
presented Orpheus  and  his  mvstic 
confri^eniity^  as  taming  lions^  moUify- 


ing  tigers,  and  moving  the  woods  atid 
impenetrable  rocks.  What  was  first  a 
purely  animal  and  sensual  ef^oyment, 
soon  becomes  an  elevated  and  spiritual 
delight.  The  sounds  whieh  at  first 
only  gratified  the  ears,  now  touch  the 
heart,  elicit  the  feelings,  purify  the 
affections,  and  call  forth  the  tendereift 
sensibilities  of  our  nature. 

Such,  we  might  hope,  may  be  the 
beneficial  effects  of  musical  instruction 
upon  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  the  innocent  Inxmrf 
which  a  taste  for  music  would  bestow 
upon  the  poor.  We  cannot  but  Mi 
very  deeply  that  a  vast  deal  of  heart* 
lessness  and  harshness  are  evinced 
towards  our  humbler  brethren  by  those 
who  are  in  the  main  both  well  inten- 
tioned  and  benevolent.  The  firienda 
of  the  poor  have  for  the  most  part 
exerted  themselves  to  debar  them  from 
dangerous,  rather  than  supply  them 
with,  innocent  enjoyments.  There  is 
a  vast  deal  of  zealous  and  conscientious 
endeavour  to  close  the  beer  shops,  and 
shut  the  railroads,  upon  Sunday ;  and 
''horror  sits  plumed'*  upon  many  a 
rigid  countenance,  as  its  owner  dilates 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
every  poor  person  under  our  aiftbority 
from  the  theatre  and  the  show,  from 
the  race-cours6  and  ball-alley.  AH 
this  may  be  very  necessary  and  very 
right — but  we  should  like  to  see  a 
little  more  tenderness  of  feeling  evinced 
than  we  have  generally  observed. 
We  should  like  to  hear  the  friends 
of  the  poor  showing  their  kindness  by 
something  more  than  negations^  and 
checks,  and  restrictions.  We  should 
like  to  hear  some  anxiety,  if  possible* 
to  provide  some  positive  enjoyment  for 
those  whose  minority  of  hours  must  be 
passed  in  a  dull  monotony  of  toilsome 
drudgery.  We  are. aware  that  this  is 
an  extremely  difficult  point.  Every 
one  who  has  had  the  charge  of  ser- 
vants, or  any  other  dependents,  and 
who  has  been  actuated  by  a  conscien- 
tious interest  about  their  welfare* 
knows  full  well  how  hard  a  matter  it 
is  to  discover  any  amusement  for  them 
which  is  free  from  some  positively  dan- 
gerous tendency.  How  important  then 
must  be  a  pursuit,  which,  while  it 
delights  the  senses,  sofitens  the  heart* 
and  raises  the  affections,  and  which* 
without  losing  a  particle  of  its  fasci- 
Bating  power  over  the  animal  native^ 
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Ota  b4  s«diHmiitod  into  tl^  highett  aad 
fur«8l  devoUoQiJ  exercise. 
.  Nor  U  it  onl^y  or  perhaps  even  prin- 
•ipaUYi  amongftt  the  lowest  oUsses  that 
we  should  antiotptte  a  great  moral 
Iniprov^m^t  from  the  diffusion  of 
■rnsical  taste.  Look  at  our  men  of 
l»uauicss  M  ses  how  thej  toil  like  galley 
slaves*  £Ast  hound  in  the  chains  of  their 
lytaat  nuonmon.  See  how  the  wither- 
ing spirit  of  the  world  has  dried  up 
mir  verjr  aouU  and  indurated  their 
minds  with  a  ooarse  shell  of  insensibi- 
litj.  How  much  pleasure^  to  take  no 
bi^ier  ground^-4iow  much  pleasure  do 
such  men  lose  in  their  passage  through 
Ihi*  worlds  by  this  desertion  of  what 
is  natural^  this  bondage  to  what  is  ar* 
tibial*  How  seldom  has  a  man  actively 
iWgaged  in  any  busy  walk  of  life*  the 
courage  plainly  to  ask  himself*  is  what 
iwhat  I  am  engaged  in  really  for  my 
Aappine$$  9  Alas  1  true  self-love  is  very 
rare  atnong  cKur  men  of  business*  how- 
0ver  common  se^SiAn^sf  may  be.  There 
are  no  masters  so  cruel  as  wordly  men 
are  to  themselves.  We  wish  one  lovely 
aonaet  of  Wordsworth's  were  en^aved 
in  golden  letters  over  every  desk  in  our 
banks*  and  counting  houses*  and  law 
courts: 

The  ifffM  is  too  muck  with  us !  late 

and  soon 
Oelting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our 

powers, 
little  there  is  in  nature  we  call  ours. 
XVe  have   ffiven  away  our  Aear<<—- a 

sordid  boon ! 
That  sea  which  bares  its  bosom  to  the 
-^^  moon, 
Those  clouds  that  will  be  weeping  at  all 

hoTurs, 
And  are  upgathered  now  like  summer 


iFor  this — for  every  thing — we  are  out 
of  time! 

They  move  us  not  1  0  God,  I*d  rather  be 

A  pagan,  cradled  in  a  creed  outworn. 

So  might  I — standing  on  this  pleasant 
lea — 

'Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less 
forlorn  I 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rishag  from  the 
sea, 

Or  hear  Old  Triton  blow  his  many- 
wreathed  horn. 

.These*  indeec^  are  words  which  strike 
,h9me  to  the  very  heart*  And  how 
4KMrer||d\y  w<mld  the  jcultivation  of 
maML  U^t»  not  as  ta  lu^tidote  to  this 


w<orldliaMs  —  this  withenog  worldli% 
ness  of  spirit  which  is  so  peculiarly  the 
bane  of  this  shop-keying  ago.  There 
is  an  influence  in  music  which  is  pre* 
eminently  tmworldly*  Its  accents  are 
addressed  to  the  heart.  Its  tendency 
is  to  develope  exactly  that  portion  a£ 
our  constitution  to  which  the  utilita- 
rian atmosphere  of  the  day  is  so  uncon<* 
genial  and  unfriendly — the  emotions, 
the  sensibitities*  the  feelings  which 
can  comprehend  and  admire  the  c« 
»«x«f.^wnat  ia  lovely  in  morals  and 
beautiful  in  nature. 

Again*  as  an  improvement  in  the 
social  pleasures  of  the  i^per  classes* 
who  can  ooatemplate  without  the  most 
delightful  anticipation  the  prospect  of 
our  really  beoomii^  a  musical  nation* 
There  is  no  disputmg  the  fact  that  as 
a  nation*  (we  include  English*  Scotch* 
and  Irish*  in  the  charge*)  we  have  not 
the  art  of  agreeable  conversation.  We 
doubt  if  two  or  three  of  our  formal 
dinner  parties  would  not  have  made 
Maimonides  reconsider  his  definition 
of  man  as  a  <' speaking  animal."  Do 
we  often  pi^  a  mormng  visi^  except 
to  parHcular  friends*  without  much 
reluctance  ?  Are  we  often  much  dis- 
appointed at  finding  the  '<  family  not 
at  home."  Have  we  often  failed  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  an  evening  par^ 
to  think  of  purgatory  ?  Have  we  often 
been  invited  to  meet  a  party  of  emi- 
nent literary  men^  without  ending  the 
evening  with  some  such  soliloquy  as 
this*  '*  after  all  how  extremely  stupid 
I  have  been.'*  The  truth  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  m 
these  countries  the  art  of  makiiM^  our 
social  meetings  agreeable.  We  do  not 
understand  in  the  least  degree  the 
feelings  with  which  a  Frenchman  looks 
forward  through  the  toils  of  the  day  to 
the  luxury  of  a  social  evening.  How- 
ever we  mav  delude  ourselves*  the  real 
verity  is  that  our  intercourse  with 
society  instead  of  being  an  elevating 
eigoyment*  is  generally  an  irksome  and 
unpleasant,  thing,  whidi  must  be  gone 
through  because  it  is  the  custom.  It 
is  all  very  well  when  we  are  young, 
and  find  pleasure  in  every  thinff*  but 
give  it  time,  and  society  will  sicken  us 
at  last.  Let  us  become  w^  acqiudnted 
with  it*  and  we  shall  find  out  its  dull- 
ness. See  how  anxiously  the  cam- 
SMiicfment  of  dancing  is  looked  fW  i« 
a  large  room  of€(HDfan;^  beea«seit 
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it  of  having  notliiiig  to  say. 
And  yet,  alttf  aU^  it  U  vwj  degradiDg 
to  humaii  iiatwr%  that  aa  assemhly  of 
oar  best  oduaitefl  elaweft  should  fiad 
it  ae  hard  to  furnish  each  other  with 
aaj  netital  eotertaiBmeiit  for  an  hoiBr 
or  two,  that  Uh^  are  driTen  for  mental 
aavaeniait  to  Jiick  their  heets  about 
the  floor* 

Nowi  nnq«esti(Aablj9  good  inusieal 
■fmfoftmManm  would  be  a  wonderM 
inqprovement  upcm  our  ^  dnlU  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable'*  assemblies. 
GoaversatioB  would  flow  muoh  more 
agreeablj  and  easily  when  ^yersified 
l^  sooM  halnnonious  interludes.  And 
if  we  were  properly  eduoated,  every 
room  of  eompaay  would  ftumkh  the 
materials  for  a  deUghtfnl  concert, 
fivery  time  we  mingled  with  society 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  improving 
oursehrea  in  the  most  graceful  of  ao« 
oomplishHients.  Imagine  what  a  new 
-tone  would  be  given  to  our  dinners 
And  evening  parties  if  the  choral  oem- 
positioAs  of  Handel  and  Hayden, 
Beethoven,  and  Moiart,  formed  a 
.part  of  the  entertainment.  Conceive 
how  a  morning  viiAt  would  be  relieved 
by  being  made  use  of  to  praetise  some 
new  duet,  or  trio,  or  qnartette.  Fan^ 
how  maiA  it  would  elevate  our  country 
gentlemen  if  a  fbw  hours  were  stolen 
each  day  £pom  the  sports  of  the  field 
to  bestow  upon  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  How  many  hours  might  thus 
be  reeoued  from  emmi*  Hew  many 
wide-<qBening  yawns  and  deep-drawn 
ai|^  might  thus  be  saved.  How  many 
aofteoiag  influences  and  elevating 
tlioughts,  might  thus  be  insinuated  into 
minds  unprepared  to  recdve  good  in 
aay  more  didactic  and  less  fhsdnating 
finrm* 

But  it  Is  chiefly  from  its  bearhigs 
npon  our  eedeetastical  system  that  we 
look  upon  the  nresent  musical  develop- 
ment aa  a  deef^  interesting  and  impor- 
tant movement.  There  is  a  growing, 
and»  however  some  aayable  enthusiasts 


may  transmss  the  line  of  wisdewi  a 
most  wise  desire  to  work  the  elctemal 
machinery  of  the  church  more  eflbc- 
tively-<-to  make  her  solemnities  more 
impressive  and  affbcting— to  exemplify 
in  practice  the  vUt  media  whidi  she  has 
ehosen  for  herself,  as  far  removed  flrom 
the  nakedness  of  Puritanism  as  firom  the 
over-bturdened  ceremonials  of  Rom^. 
And  of  those  subsidiary  means,  by  which 
the  church  would  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  youthful  mind,  abd  attract  aH 
her  worshippers  of  every  aM,  she  r<^ 
gards  her  music  as  the  chief.  Her 
Uturgy  is  constructed  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  great  part  of  it  is  to  be 
sung.  For  many  years  indeed,  in  most 
of  our  churches,  this  most  essential 
part  of  God's  solemn  service  has  been 
totally  neglected ;  tiiere  has  been  eithear 
no  singing  at  aU,  or,  more  grievot^ 
alternative^  su^  singing  only  as  was 
produced  by  the  nasal*  organs  of  that 
anomalous  attimal>  the  parish  elerk.  * 
We  know  that  there  are  many  so 
disposed  by  nature  or  by  habit  to  pd- 
ritanize,  that  thev  ftel  extremely  je^ 
-lous  of  any  considerable  improvement 
in  oar  church  music.  They  profbse 
that  they  find  flrom  their  own  expe- 
rience something  unfHendlv  to  devo- 
tion in  our  cawedral  service,  whib 
-they  perceive  a  peculiar  adaptation,  fii 
nasal  twangs  and  stentorian  brayinff, 
to  glorify  God,  and  honour  his  hoijr 
name.  They  deliver  themselves  of  a 
number  of  cant  phrases,  in  which,  tat 
the  lifb  of  us,  we  never  could  discover 
the  least  glimmer  o^  meaning,  such  as 
*'  the  heart  is  the  great  point,  and  the 
mtuie  signifies  but  little."  "  I  like  to 
hear  a  person  singing  whether  they 
have  a  voice  or  not.*'  **  It  matters  not 
so  much  about  the  singing,  devotion  Is 
the  thing.**  All  these  « )>leas  fbr  dis- 
cord,**  as  It  seems  to  us,  must  be 
grounded  upon  dther  of  these  tvro 
principles — either  that  had  music  is  in 
Itself  peculiarly  suited  to  give  whigs  to 
our  devotion,  or  that  It  Is  peculiarly 
fitted  fbr  the  service  and  praise  of  the 


*  A  wittv  friend  oF  ours  pnee  remarked  that  he  had  constantly  observed  that  it 
%ss  the  uniform  practice  of  parish  clerks  to  use  their  pocket-handkercliief  before 
%hij  b^^an  the  psalm.  Our  friend  being  of  a  philosophic  turn,  puzzled  himself  to 
mti  out  a  reason  fbr  this  phenomenon.  At  length  he  hit  upon  an  explanation  which 
eiM|»letrfy  eatiafledhim — namely,  that  the  pansh  clerks  always  W)^  through  ihetr 
MMK^  and  faeaee  tiM  oeeeesity  they  eoEperienee  of  deiirfaig  their  musical  organ  befbre 
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Most  High.  We  shall  leftve  theae 
propositions  to  be  dealt  with  by  our 
readers. 

In  the  platform  of  the  Jewish  church 
an  important  and  prominent  position 
was  occu[Med  by  sacred  music.  We 
find  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.)  no  less  than  four  thousand  Le- 
vites  devoted  exclusively  to  the  choral 
service  of  the  temple^  ''  to  praise  the 
Lord  with  the  instruments/'  ''for  song 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord>  with  cymbals, 
psalteries,  and  harps,  for  the  service 
of  the  house  of  God."  And  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  church  above,  on 
which  the  beloved  disciple  so  delights 
to  dwell,  music  seems  the  favourite 
occupation  of  that  blessed  society* 
Does  the  Lamb  stand  oh  the  Mount 
of  Sion  ?  An  innumerable  choir  sing 
a  new  song  before  his  throne.  Does 
he  receive  from  Him  who  sits  upon  the 
throne  the  mysterious  book.  Saints 
and  angels,  their  number  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of 
thousands,  unite  their  voices  in  one 
stupendous  chorus,  **  Worthy  b  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power, 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and^strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 
The  choral  symphony  never  dies  away 
in  the  celestial  temple,  for  they  cease 
not  day  nor  night  crving.  Holy,  Holy, 
Holyl  In  short,  almost  every  time 
that  the  Revelation  removes  the  inter- 
vening clouds  and  introduces  us  to  the 
glorious  society  of  the  church  trium- 
phant  in  heaven,  we  find  that  music  is 
their  delightful  employment,  we  hear 
their  praises  and  their  prayers  rising 
in  holy  melody  before  the  throne  of 
Godl 

These  divine  examples  the  Christian 
church  in  every  age  has  thought  it 
meet  to  imitate  and  follow.  The  ca- 
tholic church,  militant  here  in  earth, 
has  ever  loved  to  join  her  voice  with 
the  harmonies  of  heaven.  The  custom 
of  singing  the  Psalms  from  side  to  side, 
as  it  is  done  in  our  cathedrals,  may  be 
traced  to  the  apostolic  age.  Socrates 
records  that  it  was  practised  in  the 
church  at  Antioch  when  Ignatius  the 
disciple  and  friend  of  the  blessed  apos- 
tles, was  the  bishop.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  early  introduced  into 
the  western  church,  but  in  the  fourth 
century  we  find  traces  of  the  custom 
both  at  Rome  and  Milan,  when  Dama* 
BUS  and  Basil  were  respectively  die 


bishops  of  those  sees.  St.  Basil  mea- 
tions  in  one  of  his  epuUes,  (Ep.  ad 
Clerum  Neocsss,  Ep.  63,)  <«that  the 
people  in  his  time  rising  before  it  w«s 
tight,  went  to  the  house  of  praver,  mA 
there  in  great  agony  of  soul  and  in- 
cessant showers  of  tears,  made  confes' 
sion  of  their  sins  to  God ;  and  then 
rising  firom  their  prayers,  proceeded 
to  singing  of  Psalms,  dividing  them* 
selves  into  two  parts,  and  singing  b^ 
turns."  And  who  can  pretend  to  esti- 
mate how  much  religion  owes  to  these 
soul-elevating  hymns  which  have  thus 
been  rising  for  eighteen  centuries? 
Who  can  say,  in  ages  and  countries 
where  the  light  of  true  doctrine  was 
shaded  by  clouds  of  error,  how  many 
hearts  have  been  touched,  how  many 
sacred  affections  raised,  by  the  music 
of  the  church  ?  Who  will  numb^  ail 
the  tears  of  penitence,  the  offerings  of 
praise,  the  overflowiogrs  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, the  kindling  emotions  of  love  and 
joy,  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
olumting  of  the  Psalins  of  David. 
**  The  Prophet  David,"  again  to  quote 
from  the  immortal  Hooker,  **  having 
sing^ular  knowledge,  no  t  in  poetry  alone^ 
but  in  music  also,  judged  them  both  to 
be  things  most  necessary  for  the  house 
of  God  ;  left  behind  bun  to  that  pur- 
pose a  number  of  divinely  indited 
poems  ;  and  was,  further,  the  author 
of  adding  unto  poetry,  melody  in  pub- 
lic prayer,  melody  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, for  the  raising  up  of  men's 
hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their  af- 
fections towards  God.  In  which  con- 
sideration the  church  of  Christ  doth 
likewise  at  the  present  day  retain  it  as 
an  ornament  to  God's  service,  and  a 
help  to  our  own  devotion.  They  must 
have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough  from 
whom  the  melody  of  the  Psalms  doth 
not  sometime  draw  that  wherein  a 
mind,  religiously  affected,  delighted. 
St.  Basil  saith :  '  whereas  the  Holy 
Spirit  saw  that  mankind  is  unto  virtue 
hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness 
is  the  least  accounted  of  by  reason  of 
the  proneness  of  our  affections  to  that 
which  delighteth,  it  pleased  the  wisdom 
of  that  same  Spirit  to  borrow  from 
melody  that  pleasure,  which,  mingled 
with  heavenly  mysteries,  causeth  the 
smoothness  and  softness  of  that  which 
toucheth  the  ear  to  convey,  as  it  were 
by  stealth,  the  treasures  of  good  things 
into  man's  mind.  To  this  purpose  were 
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'Ummb  hacrmoidons  tunes  of  Psalms'  de- 
wed for  us,  that  they  which  are  either 
in  jears  but  jovmg,  or  toQching  per- 
fetioD  of  yirtae  as  jet  not  grown  to 
ripenees,  mijrht,  when  they  think  they 
8lng>  learn.  Oh,  the  wise  conceit  of  that 
beaTcnly  teacher,  which  hath  by  his 
skill  fonnd  out  a  way,  that  doing  those 
things  wherein  we  delight,  we  may  also 
learn  that  whereby  we  profit/  '** 

It  was  eyidently  the  intention  of  the 
•ompUers  of  our  liturgy  that  music 
shoiud  be  largely  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic services  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Besides  the  Psahns  at  morning  and 
erefting  prayer,  the  hymns  which  fol- 
low the  first  and  second  lessons  are 
permitted  to  be  sung.  The  solemn 
oonftssions  of  her  faith,  the  Apostles', 
Athanasian,  and  Nicene  creeds,  the 
church  orders  to  be  **  sung  or  said," 
thus  evidently  intimating  that  the  pre- 
ferable mode,  wherever  practicable,  is 
to  sing  them,  allowing  us  to  say  them 
when  that  alternative  is  necessary.  In 
1^  most  fbrvent  of  our  supplications 
she  desires  to  raise  her  devotion  to  the 
behest  point  by  the  aid  of  music,  com- 
manding her  litany  to  be  *'sung  or 
said,'*  thus  again  giving  the  preference 
to  singing.  One  example  more.  •*  The 
Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead."  In 
this  last  office  which  the  church  per- 
forms ov^  the  graves  of  her  children, 
she  calls  in  the  aid  of  music  to  heighten 
the  effect,  and  deepen  the  impres- 
nons  of  that  solemn  occasion;  and 
prescribes  that  when  practicable,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  service  shall 
benen^. 

Thus,  theoretically,  music  forms  a 
BKMt  important  element  in  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England.  And  we 
verily  believe,  until  this  element  is 
pracucally  evolved,  that  the  church 
cannot  make  fair  trial  of  her  powers. 
Will  any  man  of  common  sense  tell 
us  that  the  droning  of  a  solo  clerk,  or 
the  screaming  of  a  few  discordant  tre- 
bles, ay,  and  the  bad  taste  and  vul- 
garity of  some  of  those  modem  hymns 
which  are  so  often  substituted  for  the 
music  of  the  church,  will  not  go  far  to 
neutralise,  or  banish  the  solemn,  and 
vet  elevated  devotion  which  our  liturgy 
IS  so  calculated  to  produce  ?  Will  any 
one  tell  us  that  such  disgusting  bur- 


lesques suit  well  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
our  noble  collects?  Will  any  one  main- 
tain that  they  are  really  calculated  to 
raise  our  devotional  feelings,  and  elicit 
emotions  meet  for  those  whose  feet 
stand  in  the  house  of  their  God.  And, 
in  the  name  of  reason,  what  else  can 
be  the  use  of  church  music?  The  mere 
opus  operatum  of  mouths  being  opened 
and  sounds  produced  cannot  be  the 
thing  designed.  If  music  be  prescribed 
as  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  what 
absurdity  to  substitute  for  music  ex* 
actly  the  thing  most  exactly  opposite 
to  it,  namely,  discord,  as  a  fuMlment 
of  this  command. 

Yes,  the  music  of  the  church,  even 
tolerably  cultivated,  would  tell  potently 
upon  the  religion  of  our  country.  How 
many  who  now  sit  listless  and  unin- 
terested in  our  country  churches,  how 
many  who  never  enter  a  church,  would 
be  attracted  by  fine  music,  and  learn 
instruction  from  those  sounds  which 
they  first  listened  to  only  as  a  luxury. 
How  many  who  could  cast  no  other 
gift  into  God's  treasury,  might  **  lay 
up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come,** 
by  consecratme  their  voice  to  his  praise. 
How  many  children  would  call  the  Sab- 
bath a  delight,  principally  because  they 
were  early  tramed  to  take  their  part 
in  the  sacred  chorus.  How  many 
happy  asociations  would  bind  the  heart 
of  each  village  choir  to  the  church 
where  they  had  first  been  thrilled  by 
the  organ's  swell,  and  where  with  their 
earliest  friends  and  companions  they 
had  been  taught  to  sing  the  praise  of 
God  with  joyful  lips.  With  what  in- 
terest would  each  recurring  festival  be 
regarded,  even  to  imbecile  old  age, 
which  brought  with  it  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Easter  or  the  Christmas 
anthem,  in  which  we  were  wont  to  join 
our  own  with  voices  long  since  silent ! 
The  music  of  the  church  would  gather 
round  the  church  itself,  and  thus  raise 
and  sanctify  all  those  tender  feelings 
which  our  national  lyrist  has  depicted 
in  these  exquisite  lines : — 

When  through  life  unblest  we  rove 
Losing  all  that  made  life  dear, 

Should  some  notes  we  used  to  love 
In  days  of  boyhood,  meet  our  ear.      \ 


*  Eccles.  Pol.  Book.  v. 
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Q]^  how  W4erai«  ImftthM  t^  strm  I 
.    Waking  thoughts  that  lon^  haye  slept, 
Kmdlin&p  former  smiles  again 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept  1 
Like  the  gale  that  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flow'rs, 
18  the  grateftil  breath  of  song, 

That  onee  was  heard  in  happier  hoiiM. 
Filled  with  bain,  the  gale  sighs  on» 
.    Thoogh  the  flowers  hare  timk  m 

death  I 
Bo  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone. 

Its  memory  li?es  in  music's  breath. 

We  are  cojuYinoed  ihM  the  music  of 
th«  church  would  attach  the  hearts  of 
children  by  ties  that  never  could  bt 
Wokeiu  And  not  merely  would  the 
music  of  the  church  thus  bind  her  chiU 
dren  to  hertelf>  it  would  likewise  form 
«uch  an  elegance  of  taste^  as  would 
drive  them  hack  to  her  bosomy  by  a 
Irq^ulsive  power>  from  the  meetingt 
house  and  the  conventicle.  We  defy  any 
pmrson  who  haa  been  trained  to  thd 
music  of  the  church,  whose  early  tastes 
have  been  formed  to  the  regular  chant- 
ing of  the  Psalms,  and  the  eompoaitionf 
of  our  standard  English  school  of  ca- 
thedral music,  the  anthems  and  services 
of  Clarke  and  Aldridge,  of  Green 
and  Travers,  of  Crot<£  and  Blow-^ 
we  defy  any  one  so  trained*  exeepi 
doiqe  second  MidajB,  to  tolerate  that 
inefiable  compound  of  vulgarity  and 
ami  wMch  go  to  make  up,  along  with 
stentorian  and  sincere  (we  do  not  mean 
unmingled)  dissonance,  a  good  meet* 
ing-house  performance. 

Who  can  read  without  some  degree 
of  sympathy  the  following  lines  &om 
the  pen  of  one  whom  we  can  never 
think  of  without  sorrow^  the  elegant* 
minded,  the  enthusiastic  the  imfort 
tunate  Haalitt*  ''I  remember  oiioe 
straying  along  the  margin  of  a  stream* 
in  Qne  of  those  low,  sheltered  vallejrs 
on  Salisbury  plain,  where  the  monks 
of  former  ages  had  planted  chapels,  and 
built  hermits'  cells.  There  was  a  lit* 
tie  parish  church  near»  btit  tall  elms 
and  quivering  alders  hid  it  from  my 
sight,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  the  full  or- 

r,  pealing  on  the  ear,  accompanied 
^  rustic  voices,  the  willing  choir  of 
village  maids  and  children.  It  rose 
like  an  exhalation  of  rich,  distilled  per- 
fumes. The  dew  from  a  thousand 
pastures  was  gathered  in  its  softness ; 
the  silence  of  a  thousand  yoMrs  «pdie 


in  it  ItcttM^^KmihftlMtrtUketlie 
calm  beauty  of  death*-*fanQy  caught  the 
aound*  and  hiik  mounted  en  it  tp  the 
skies.  It  filled  the  vattey  Mke  a  miat, 
and  then  poured  on  its  endless  ehan^ 
and  still  it  swells  upon  the  ear,  and 
wraps  me  in  a  golden  trance*  drowning 
the  noisy  tumult  of  this  world.**  We 
do  not  mean  to  stamp  with  our  unqua- 
lified approval,  the  sentiment,  the  m^ 
taphors,  or  the  diction  of  this  passa^. 
But  who  can  read  it  without  perceii- 
inginit  ^  marks  of  just  that  sen- 
sibility of  mind  which  might  have  beeh 
powerfully  attracted  by  a  full  develop- 
ment  of  &»  church  svstem,  and  inda- 
lihly  impre^Md  in  childhoad  by  tbe 
music  of  the  church.  If  Ha^tt»  when 
a  child,  had  iM^rned  to  love  our  sen- 
vices,  and  himself  to  bear  a  part  bi 
4aored  melody^  would  that  heart  which 
wasso  lastingly  struck  by  these  passing 
aounds,  have  continued  unimpresac^l  ? 
would  he  himself  probably  have  turned 
out  a  sceptic  or  a  revolutionist  ? 

We  ourselves  can  record,  from  our 
own  experience,  a  curcumstance  aoma- 
what  sirniUr  to  that  described  by  Mrw 
Haslitt«  la  the  course  of  oar  pere- 
grinations last  summer,  we  found  ourr 
selves  one  Friday  morning  in  Uie  little 
town  of  Fethard,  which  is  situated  in 
tiie  heart  of  Tipperary,  Aarrew^sm  m»- 
men  /  We  were  at  once  delighted  and 
surprised  to  hear  a  fine^  chime  of  b«dls 
ringing  out  thwr  merry  peals  from  the 
old  grey  church  tower,  fur  the  music 
of  hells  is  rarely  heard  in  the  wUds  <^ 
Munster.  We  were  attracted  by  the 
sound  to  the  church  itself,  ana  on  ear 
teriug  it  we  were  eharmed  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  fine  Gothic  structure^  fisr 
more  liAe  a  cathedral  than  most  of  our 
cathedral  structures  in  Ireland.  But 
our  pleasure  and  surprise  was  stiU  fur- 
theor  heightened  when  we  listened  to 
the  performance  of  the  village  choir. 
Thev  were  aided,  indeed,  not  by  the 
swelling  tones  of  the  organs  but  by 
the  humble  strains  of  a  piano-forte  1 
Notwithstanding  this  deficiency^  we 
have  often  heard  the  Psalms  worse 
chanted  in  some  of  our  most  eele- 
brated  cathedrals.  'The  trebles  were 
absolutely  beautiful.  One  contra  teiuir 
voice  struck  wi  as  peculiarly  fine,  and 
the  two  basai  were  nj  no  means  deafH- 
cable.  The  whole  effect  was  admirable. 
We  well  remember  tiie  very  chants. 
The^  were  three ;   one  of  Aldridge'^ 
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«me  -of  liMigdmi'sy  oiw  of  bur  own 
StereiiMn's^  We  eould  not  help  feel- 
ing Tery  deeply  and  lastingly  impreesed. 
Wethougbtwith  dnrflelres  how  mighty 
the  efihct  would  be  npod  the  countrT  if 
the  service  of  all  our  village  churehee 
was  so  eondneted.  How  useful  must 
Bueh  music  be  in  preparing  ^0  minds 
of  the  eongreeation  to  listen  to  the 
evangelical  and  eloquent  discourses  of 
their  distinguished  and  apostolic  pas- 
tor/ vmder  whose  fosterins^  care  this 
tillage  choir  has  been  raisea  up  I 

Holding,  as  we  do,  such  views  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  outy 
respecting  the  important  effect  of  music 
cultivation  upon  the  general  manners 
of  society,  and  particularlv  upon  our 
ecclesiastical  system,  we  hail  it  as  a 
imost  interesting  and  auspicious  cir- 
cumstance that  the  subject  has  at 
length  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  The  unreflecting  world* 
hSg  may  smile  with  contempt  at  the 
idea  of  a  British  minister  busying  him- 
e^f  about  cnrotchets  and  quavers,  but 
the  philosopher,  who  looks  a  little 
below  the  surface  fbr  the  causes  of 
loitionml  character  and  national  great- 
nesSy  win  perhaps  b^  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  any  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  mas- 
leriy  financial  meastfres  will  so  power* 
Mly  affect  the  Aiture  history  of  thd 
English  people,  as  that  simple  arrange^ 
tnent  which  has  made  musical  instruc- 
tion a  portion  of  the  teaching  of  the 
national  schools. 

The  committee  of  council  on  educa^* 
tSon,  from  the  reports  of  their  in- 

rkorsy  were  made  acquainted  with 
fkct  that  the  cultivation  of  vocal 
music  was  totally  neglected  in  the 
elemeaitary  schools  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  lordships  were  nevertheless  con- 
tinoed  that  the  population  of  the  sister 
island  are  naturally  gifted  with  musical 
taste,  heiA  the  manner  in  Which  the 
^ilcken,  without  any  instruction, 
quickly  pick  up,  by  imitation,  the 
psalm  and  h^n  tunes  employed  in 
divine  worship,  and  frequently  sing 
them  for  amusement  at  their  homes. 

The  committee  of  couninl  became 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  remedyW  this  deficiency^  that 
Uiey  turned  their  attention,  with  a 


wpoH  laudable  amnety,  to  the  best 
method  of  introducing  musical  in- 
struction into  the  elementary  schools. 
They  were,  however,  stopped  in  limine 
by  the  want  of  any  system  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  *'  Among  the  impe* 
diments,*'  we  quote  from  the  mfaiute 
of  the  committee  of  council,  prefixed 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Hullah,  published 
under  their  lordships'  superintendence^ 
*^  among  the  impediments  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  more  general  cultivation 
of  vocal  music  among  the  lower  orders 
of  Great  Britain,  has  been  the  want 
of  a  method  of  instructioA  fiu^ilitating 
the  teaching  of  vocal  music  in  the  ele^ 
mentary  schools.  As  a  preliminary  to 
the  preparation  of  such  a  method,  their 
lordships  had  directed  their  secretary 
to  collect  or  procure  from  various 
parts  of  Europe,  where  vocal  music 
nad  been  cultivated  in  elementary 
schools,  the  books  in  most  general  use 
in  normal  schools,  and  hi  the  schools 
of  the  communes  and  of  the  towns; 
The  manuals  of  vocal  music  were  ae^ 
oordingly  collected  in  Switzerland^ 
Holland,  the  German  States,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  France. 

"  The  chief  common  (Characteristic 
of  these  works  iS|  that  they  are  gene^ 
rally  framed  in  the  synthetic  order,  and 
proceed  from  the  simplest  elements, 
with  more  or  less  skill,  to  those  which 
are  more  difAcult  and  complex.  The 
synthetic  method  appeared  to  be  d&t 
veloped  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
care  in  the  work  published  by  M. 
Wilhem,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  in  Paris. 

<<The  accounts  which  their  lord- 
ships received  of  the  success  of  this 
method  in  Paris,  induced  them  to  di- 
rect thehr  secretary  to  procure  fbr 
them  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hullah, 
who  was  known  to  have  given  much 
attention  to  the  subiect,  and  to  have 
been  already  engaged  in  making  trials 
of  the  method.  They  were  directed 
to  proceed  to  Paris,  to  examine  in  de- 
tail the  expedients  resorted  to  in  thtf 
practical  application  of  this  method  to 
elementary  schools ;  and  also  to  com- 
municate with  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  with  M.  Wilhero, 
previously  to  the  preparation  of  thiil 


*  The  Rev.  Henry  Woodward,  the  Rector  of  Fethard,  is  well  known  to  our 
l««lers  AS  fia  ondMnt  writer,  aadone  of  our  fhwt  pulpit  orators. 
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method  for  tbe  use  of  elementary 
schools  In  England." 
.  Certainly  no  higher  practical  testi- 
mony could  be  given  to  M.  Wilhem's 
method  than  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
teaching  the  volatile  Parisians.  He 
must  have  the  art  of  making  his  in- 
structions  very  amusing,  or  he  would 
not  allure  himdreds  of  Parisian  youths 
each  evening  to  his  class  rooms  from 
the  cafes  and  gardensi  from  the  Bou- 
levards, and  the  thousand  diveriitse- 
mens  of  the  city  of  pleasure.  And  yet 
such  is  the  pleasing  fact.  Mr.  Kay, 
the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  coun- 
oil,  found  not  less  than  four  hundred 
artisans  assembled  in  the  Ualle-aux- 
drapsy  receiving  evening  instruction 
from  M.  Hubert,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  M.  Wilhem's  assistants. 
•  In  adcordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  committee  of  council,  Mr.  HuUah 
prooeededy  alter  a  carefid  examination 
of  the  various  continental  systems,  to 
pompile  a  manual  of  musical  instruc- 
tion suited  to  the  use  of  English  ele- 
mentary schools.  .  Of  his  intended 
work  only  the  first  part  has  been  pub- 
lishedy  which  is  designed  for  beginners. 
He  proposes  shortly  to  bring  out  a 
second  part,  containing  more  of  the 
science  of  music,  and  suited  to  g^ve  in- 
formation to  those  who  are  not  content 
with  sineing  at  sight,  but  desire  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  icience,  as 
opposed  to  the  art,  of  music. 

This  first  part,  whose  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  most  admi- 
rabljT  executed.  Following  the  syn- 
thetic method,  it  proceeds  from  the 
gamut  to  intervals,  and  from  intervals 
to  simple  airs,  arranged  for  one,  two, 
and  three  voices.  A  catechetical  form 
has  been  adopted,  which  tends  very 
much  to  facilitate  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness, while  it  impresses  his  instructions 
upon  the  learners.  The  entire  b  ar- 
ranged in  so  simple  and  methodical  a 
manner,  that,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
HuUah's  book,  and  the  papers  which 
are  referred  to  in  it,  and  printed  in  a 
cheap  form,  any  person  moderately 
skilled  in  music  could  undertake  suc- 
cessfully the  instruction  of  a  class. 

It  is  in  fact  a  good  grammar  of 
music,  and  nothing  more.  The  manual 
evolutions,  which  to  the  uninitiated 
ai^ar  so  much  the  essence  of  the  sys- 
tem, are  in  truth  a  very  insignificant 
part,  and  might  be  perfectly  dispensed 


with.  Neither  M.  Wilhem  nor  Mr. 
Hullah,  have  made  any  (H$oov€nf  in 
music  They  have  merely  arranffed  a 
very  convenient  method  of  teaching 
children  what,  it  is  needless  to  say^ 
every  musician  knew  before.  A  great 
deal  of  mvstification,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  prevails  on  thb  point  Many  peo- 
ple speak  of  the  "  new  system,"  as  if 
they  thought  some  wonderful  secret  had 
been  discovered  of  making  all  the 
world  musicians.  The  "new  system" 
is  nothing  more  than  a  good  mode  of 
teaching ;  but  the  best  technical  mode 
cannot  make  proficients  without  dili« 
^nce  in  the  instructor,  and  diligence 
in  the  scholars.  Mr.  Hullah*s  system 
is  in  teaching  music  just  what  the  Lan- 
casterian  system  is  in  teaching  a  paro- 
chial school.  They  are  both  good 
methods  of  communicating  instruction 
and  nothing  more.  We  are  the  more 
anxious  clearly  to  explain  this  point* 
as  we  have  known  very  ii^urious  efiecta 
to  result  from  a  misconception  of  it. 
We  know  more  than  one  instance 
where  persons  took  up  the  "  new  sys- 
tem*' with  enthusiasm,  expecting  that 
they  had  really  possessed  themselves  of 
a  magic  power  to  transmute  those  who 
never  saw  a  musical  note  into  good 
singers  by  the  easy  process  of  a  few 
weeks*  instruction.  Such  unreaaonable 
expectations  were,  of  course,  utterly 
disappointed.  The  ^lan  was  then  given 
up  in  disgust  as  a  failure.  The  system 
of  instruction  was  expected  to  supply 
the  place  of  teacher's  diligence,  ptq[>il*8 
attention,  and  time's  indispensable  as- 
sistance. Such  a  load  of  absurd  ex- 
pectations not  even  the  Atlantean 
shoulders  of  HuUah's  system  could  sus- 
tain. It  sank  beneath  the  load,  and  as 
it  fell  was  scouted  by  its  quondam  ad- 
mirers as  a  most  decided  and  justly 
prostrate  humbug  1 

Although  many  of  the  teachers  of 
Mr.  HuUah's  system  seem  disposed  to 
encourage  the  notion,  that  there  is 
something  mysterious,  something  never 
before  heard  of,  in  their  instructions ; 
yet  we  are  gratified  to  find  the  real 
state  of  the  case  plainly  and  honestly 
laid  down  in  the  ''  Minute  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,"  prefixed,  by  their 
lordships'  authority,  to  his  work: — 
**  This  method  is  at  once  simple  and 
scientific — it  contains  no  new  and 
startlmg  theories ;  makes  no  attempt 
at  the  very  questionable  advantage  of 
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Bew  muincal  cbaractera ;  and  rests  its 
onl^  claims  to  novelty  upon  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Tocal  music,  from  which  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lessons  results,  and  which 
ascend  from  lessons  of  the  simplest 
character,  on  matters  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  child,  through  a 
series  of  steps,  until  those  subjects, 
which  it  might  otherwise  be  difficult 
to  understand,  are  introduced  in  a 
natural  and  logical  order,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear as  simple  and  easy  as  the  earliest 
steps  of  the  method." 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  dis- 
sent  from  the  following  theory  of 
musical  universalism,  although  it  is 
broached  by  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee— '*  Persons  must  be  informed 
that  every  individual,  in  a  state  of 
arerage  bodily  health,  is  canable  of 
producing  musical  sounds  unless  the 
Tocal  organ  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  specific  disease.  '  Every  ear,* 
says  an  ingenious  writer  on  this  subject, 
'  in  a  healthy  state,  is  a  musical  ear  ; 
no  voice  means  a  voice  never  exercised ; 
no  ear  means  an  ear  whose  power  of 
attention  has  never  been  trained.' 
Frequent  and  well-directed  practice 
wiU  mend  the  least  tuneful  voice ;  and 
attention  to  the  correct  intonation  of 
others  will  improve  the  most  obstinate 
ear."  This  breathes  strongly  the  spirit 
of  wholesale  theorizing  so  prevalent  in 
our  day.  We  believe  a  bad  ear  to' be 
an  <Mmmedicabile  vulnus.*'  It  is  as 
much  a  natural  defect  as  purblind 
viabn,  or  want  of  a  good  palate.  How 
many  professional  musicians  have  we 
known  who,  with  all  their  **  frequent 
practice,"  and  «  attention  to  the  cor- 
rect intonation  of  others,"  could,  after 
all,  scarce  execute  five  bars  consecu- 
tively without  grating  on  any  tolerable 
ear. 

The  whole  apparatus  necessary  for 
communicating  instruction,  according 
to  the  system,  to  a  class  of  forty  per- 
sons, may  be  had  for  about  two  pounds. 
All  that  is  required  for  the  purpose  is 
Mr.  Hullah's  Manual  of  Instruction 
for  Teachers,  a  set  of  exercise  books 
for  the  pupils,  a  large  black  board, 
ruled  witn  large  staves,  and  supported 
by  an  easel,  a  second  large  black  board 
and  easel,  for  the  reception  of  such 
figures  as  may  be  required  to  illustrate 
the  lesson,  a  sponge,  some  chalk,  a 
small  wand  with  which  to  point  and 


beat  time,  and  a  tunii^-fork,  soundinff 
the  note  Do  (C).  The  cost  of  aU 
these  articles,  chalk,  sponge,  and  all, 
will  be  somewhat  under  two  pounds 
sterling. 

The  great  difiiculty,  of  course,  will 
be  to  find  persons  qualified  to  teach 
our  parochial  schools.  Every  school- 
master ought  to  be  able,  but  hardly 
any  are  able.  To  supply  this  great 
want  a  singing  school  for  schoounas* 
ters  has  been  opened  in  Exeter  HaU, 
and  already  the  masters,  under  tuition 
of  Mr.  Ilullah,  have  made  a  rapid 
progress.  **  Every  schoolmaster  of  a 
rural  parish,**  again  to  cite  the  lan- 
g^i^  of  the  committee  of  council, 
**  ought  to  instruct  the  children  in 
vocial  music,  and  to  be  capable  of  con* 
ducting  a  singing  class  among  the  ^ 
young  men  and  women.  The  instruc- 
tion thus  communicated  would  enable 
him,  with  such  assistance  as  he  might 
receive  from  the  clergyman,  to  form  a 
respectable  vocal  choir  for  the  village 
church.  This,  in  itself,  would  tend  to 
increase  the  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship among  the  uneducated,  and  would 
spread  an  interest  in  the  services  of 
religion,  whieh  might  prove  the  first 
to  more  important  benefits.  *'  We 
earnestly  trust  that  the  committee  of 
our  own  excellent  Church-Educatioa 
Society  will  do  something  to  bring 
about  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  fbr.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  establish  a  smging 
school  for  schoolmasters  in  connec« 
tion  with  the  metropolitan  model  and 
training  schools.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  zeal  and  energy  which  are 
lavished  by  our  clergy  upon  such  a 
multiplicity  of  objects,  many  of  them 
foreign,  many  of  them  at  least  not 
necessary,  could  not  be  turned  into 
any  channel  more  useful  and  more  le- 
gitimate than  the  improvement  of  the 
music  of  their  parish  churches. 

We  cannot  draw  to  a  conclusion 
without  expressing  how  much  we  have 
been  gratified  by  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  songs  arranged  or  composed  l^ 
Mr.  Hullah  for  the  use  of  schools* 
They  are  all  of  a  directly  good  ten<<> 
dency,  while  they  are  totally  free  frran 
that  revolting  phraseology  which  de- 
forms  so  many  of  our  popular  hymns, 
and  which  exercises  so  deleterious  an 
effect  tipon  the  simple  minds  of  chil- 
dren.  We  cannot  refrain  from  afford^ 
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ing  otir  readers  one  specimen.  How 
ansophisticated,  how  cheerful,  and 
how  ediffinff  are  the  words!  The  air 
is  sweetly  harmonised  fbr  first  and 
second  voices.  We  commend  the 
*«  The  Lark  "  more  especiallj  to  our. 
ftur  readers.  Alas!  that  we  cannot 
leave  our  stndy  table  and  ponderous 
tomes  behind  as,  and  follow  our  own 
pages  into  some  of  those  elegant  bou- 


doirs to  which  they,  happy  leaves,  wilt 
penetrate,  and  smooth  the  wrinkles  of 
our  thoughtAil  brow,  as  we  looked  on 
some  of  the  many,  verv  many,  pretty 
mouths,  which,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
will  part  their  rosy  lips,  and  send  forth 
their  most  dulcet  notes,  to  give  its 
best  eflbct  t6  a  piece  of  music  actually* 
recommended  to  them  by  the  grave  au- 
thority of  the  Untveesitt  Magizinb  ! 


TBB  IiAEI* 


Compo9§d  hjf  John  HuUaK 


1.  From  his  low  and  gras-^  bed,     See     the  warb-Usg  laric    a  - 

2.  SmuU  hii  gifU  com'par*d wihmm^y  Poor    mjfikaHkswUk  hU  mm- 


T W 
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■pip     p    p  -i. 


rise!     By    his  grate -fnl  wish-es    led,ThroDgh  the  clear  bright  morning 
pmf*d!  Yet     I   Aapo    a    woul    H-vim;    jin  -  gets*  gtfU  with    me   are 
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skies !  Soo»  of   thanks  and  praiia  he   popes.  Pill  -ing  all    the  areh    of 
eJkar'd!  fFtie^jf    soui^     to  praiee  ae  -  pire  I  Rea  -tfOft,  all    thjfpow*r$  ac  - 
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space ;  8ing>  ing  as   he  high  -  er  soars,  T'wards  (he  ^rone  of  heav'nly  grace.        ^ 
cordl  Help  to  tune  this  trembling  lyre^     That  ujonidgiad  -fyjmuee  the  L&rdI 
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ANTHOLOaiA     OBEMAKICA. — NO,     XVIII. 
rEEILIGKATH*8  POEMS.* 


Poems  ! — Ay,  in  good  sooth,  and  Pic- 
tures too ! — only  so  atrociously  yivid 
and  Chinese  in  their  colouring — so  like 
a  chandler's  dipping-vault,  all  glare, 
without  even  the  suspicion  of  a  shade 
— that  we  almost  fear  to  look  upon 
them,  lest 

** blasted  with  excess  of  lieht. 

We  dose  our  eyes  in  endless  B%h( !" 

What  a  ^  waste**  of  mm  I— and  What 
still  more  extensive  wastes  of  sand  I 
And  then  such  snow  and  ice ! — 

**  Ice  and  snow,  above,  below, 
Peaks  of  ice,  valleys  of  snow } 
Never  a  vestige  of  azure  or  vernal. 
But  the  snows  are  old  and  the  ice  is 
eternal." 

We  beg  to  acquiunt  our  friend  Frelli* 

frath,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
effirey  to  Wordsworth,  that  «»thls 
will  never  do."  As  Shelley  indignantly 
remarks, 

**  It  is  so  bright  that  the  high  noon  doth 

breed 
No  shadow  in  the  sky  beside  one's  own  1" 

and  one  becomes  almost  opthalmic  by 
anticipation.  Surely  an  artist,  when 
he  paints  Indian  landscapes,  ought  to 
use  a  little  Indian  ink.  He  snonid 
afford  some  **  relief"  to  his  own  white 
and  yellow,  though  he  BMty  care  no- 
thing  about  relieving  other  people's 
eyes. 

Ah!  slender  is  ouf  ehance  of  pre- 
vailii^  with  Ferdinand,  and  slight 
our  hope  of  making  an  impression  on 
Freilig^ath.  You  .  would  suppose, 
reader,  from  a  survey  of  him  as  (with- 
out his  <<  proud  courser  from  Alexan- 
dria") he  toils  onward  yonder,  knee- 
deep  in  the  sands  of  the  great  Syrian 
Deeenb—ihat  he  had  got  enough  and 


to  spare  of  ^  this  bard  bright  barren- 
ness— ^tbis  meridian  glow  and  glare. 
Behold  him,  worn  and  woe-begone  as 
he  is, — looking  like  the  Anatomic  Vi- 
vante  d  VArabif  '^like  a  man  made 
after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring,"  or 
like  Peter  Schlemihl's  shadow  in 
search  of  Peter,  —  compelled,  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  like  the  refugee 
Brown  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  to  use 
one  foot  in  order  to  push  on  the  other 
-<-and  inhaling  at  every  breath  some- 
what less  than  an  avoirdupoise  ounce 
of  that  sand  which  sweeps  fifty  ways 
at  once,  as  though  Young's  hypothesis' 
were  about  to  be  realized,  and  * 


-  each  atom. 


Asserting  its  indisputable  right 
To  dance,  would  form  an  universe  of 
dust!"t 

Blind«  brokenwlnded,  bewildered,-* 
blinking  like  an  owl — broiling  like  a 
herring  —  almost  ready,  like  Mungo 
Park  VOL  the  wilderness  of  Queira,  to 
lay  himself  nez  h  terre,  and  gasp  his 
last  without  inconveniencine  the  apo- 
theeary, — ^how  faint,  according  to  your 
notions,  are  his  prospects  of  ever  again 
replenishing  a  hookah  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Golden  Horn  1  See, — 
the  sun  is  going  down  —  you  would 
Stake  the  queens  crown  to  a  hucka- 
back turban  that  Ferdinand  goes  down 
aloBff  with  him  I  Bahl  you  know 
nothing  about  the  matter — or  the  man. 
Ferdinand  drops  not,  droops  not,  yet ! 
There  be  many  lives  in  the  bosom  of 
that  spectral  pedestrian  wayfarer ! 
Heard  yon  not  the  tramp  of  hoofs  ? 
Look!— 

*•  What  steed  to  the  Desert  flies  frantic 
and  far?" 

It  is  his  own — his  Alexandrina — who 
goes  upon  six  fiset  instml  of  four — and" 


*  (Jedichte  von  F.  F Pritte,  vermehrte  Auflage.      Poems,  by   Ferdinand 

FreiHgrath.    Third  edition,  enlarged.    Stutgard  and  TObingen,  1840. 
f  **  Has  matter  innate  motion  ?    Then,  each  atom 
Asserting  its  indisputable  riffht 
To  oance,  would  form  an  nSvfrse  of  dust  1" 
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concerning  whom  yon  may,  or  rather  Let  him  alone  then, — ^leave  him  to 
must,  read  more  on  page  34  of  oar  cry,  **  Sand,  ho  1  *'  to  the  end  of  the 
present  article.  In  the  twinkling  of  chapter.  He  is  afler  all  a  man  of  dis- 
a  tomaun  he  is  on  the  hack  of  the  tlnguished  genios,  and  a  genuine  poet, 
fiery  but  faithful  animal,  and,  feeling  in  tne  true  sense  of  that  onen-pronmed 
himself  once  again,  like  Sir  Andrew  word.  We  are  but  little  disposed  to 
Ague- Cheek,  prepossessions  in  favour  of  new  ae- 
*'  As  tall  a  man  as  any  m  Hlyria,"  quaintances,  whether  in  literature  or 
^  ^  life — ^yet  we  confess  we  have  been  much 
gallops  off,  and  in  a  comparatively  struck  by  the  extraordinary  vigour  and 
short  period  from  that  fortunate  mo-  originality  exhibited  in  many  of  his 
ment  (thirty  minutes,  by  one  of  Tommy  productions.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Moore's  time-dials,  the  Balbec  pil-  following  poem,  with  which  the  volume 
lars  •)  is  discovered  smoking,  {en  at-  before  us  opens.  It  bears  the  date  of 
tendant  the  coffee-pot)  in  dignified  1826;  and  its  author  was  then  but  six- 
silence,  an  absurdly  tortuous  tehee-  teen  years  of  age — ^yet  what  wonder- 
book,  on  a  gold-fringed  ottoman,  by  fully  graphic  power  it  manifests!  We 
the  side  of  His  Ever-Serene  and  now-  recommend  it  as  a  study  to  Herr 
and-then  Tempestuous  Highness,  Mu-  Kopisch— the  Salvator  Rosa  redivivua 
hummud-Ibn- Alee-Sooleemaun  -  Baba,  of  Berlin, 
the  six-tdled  Pasha  of  Shem,  alias 
Damascus. 

Old  even  in  boyhood,  faint  and  ill. 

And  sleepless  on  my  couch  of  woe, 

I  sip  this  beverage,  which  I  owe 
To  Greyser's  depths  and  Heola's  hill. 

In  fields  where  ice  lies  layer  on  layer. 

And  lava  hardens  o*er  the  whole — 

And  the  Circle  of  the  Arctic  Pole 
Looks  forth  on  snow-crags  ever  bare-^ 

Where  fierce  volcanic  fires  burn  blue 
Through  many  a  meteor-lighted  night, 
'Mid  springs  that  foam  in  boiling  might. 

These  blandly-bitter  lichens  grew. 

Where,  from  the  mountain's  furnace-lair. 
From  thousand  smoke-enveloped  conesj 
Colossial  bk)cks  of  red-hot  stones 

Are  night  by  night  uphurled  in  air— 

(Like  blood-red  Saga-birds  of  yore) 
While  o'er  the  immeasurable  snows 
'  A  sea  of  burning  resin  flows 
Bubbling  like  molten.met^  ore-* 

Where  from  the  Jokulsf  to  the  strand 
The  dimmed  eye  turns  from  smoke  and  steam 
Only  to  track  some  sulphur-stream 

That  seethes  along  the  blasted  land—. 

*  '*  Joyless,  she  sees  the  sun  look  down 
On  that  great  temple,  once  his  own,     . 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime. 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high. 
Like  dials  which  the  wizard,  Time, 
Had  raised  to  count  his  ages  by  I "  ^Lalla  Bookk. 
t  loe-hUU. 
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Where  clouds  He  black  on  cbider-pilesy 
And  all  night  long  the  lone  Seal  moaiis» 
As>  one  hy  one,  the  mighty  stones 

Fall  echoing  down  on  ikr-off  isles — 

Where»  in  a  word,  hills  yomit  flame. 
And  storms  /or  ever  lash  the  sea. 
There  sprang  this  bitter  moss  for  me> 

Thence  this  astringent  potion  came. 

Yes !  and  my  heart  beats  lightlier  now. 
My  blood  begins  to  dance  along : 
I  now  feel  strong— O,  more  than  strong  f 

I  feel  transformed  I  know  not  how  1 

The  Meteer-lights  are  in  ipy  brain— 
I  see  through  smoke  the  Desolate  Shore— 
The  raging  Torrent  sweeps  once  more 

From  Hecla's  crater  o*er  the  plain. 

Deep  in  my  breast  the  Boiling  Springs 

Beneath  apparent  ice  are  stirred — 

My  thoughts  are  each  a  Saga-bird, 
With  tongues  of  livid  flame  for  wings  I 

Ha !— what  if  this  green  beverage  be 

The  Chalice  of  my  future  Life — 

If  now,  as  in  yon  Isle,  the  strife 
Of  Snow  and  Fure  be  bom  in  me  I 

Oh,  be  it  thus  f    Oh,  let  me  feel 
The  lava-flood  in  every  vein  I 
Be  mine  the  Will  that  conquers  Pain— . 

The  heart  of  rock — the  nerves  of  steel  I 

Oh,  let  the  flames  that  bum  unfed 
Within  me  wax  until  they  glow. 
Volcano-like,  through  even  the  snow 

That  in  few  years  shall  strew  my  head ! 

And,  as  the  stones  diat  Hecia  sees 
Flung  up  to  heaven  through  flery  rain 
Descend  like  thunderbolts  again 

Upon  the  distant  FaroSse,* 

So  let  the  rude  but  burning  rhymes 

Cast  from  the  cauldron  of  my  breast 

Again  fall  flashing  down,  and  rest 
On  human  hearts  in  fttrthest  climes  I 

There  ifas  but  little  fear  that  he  scribing  his  name  in  was  the  Album 

wbo  at  sixteen  could  thus  revel  in  the      at  Chamouni  on  the  Hig^  Alps the 

sublime  desolation  of  icy  wastes  and  only  Jvngfrau  to  whose  ''brow**  he 

burning  mountains,  would  at  any  fu-  felt  disposed  to  dedicate  a  sonnet  was 

lure  period  subside  into  the  drawing-  the  Jungfrau  Mountajn  in  Switserland. 

room  soi^-singer.     We  And  no  love-  Yet  he  did  not  travel.     As  far  as  his 

ditties  among  Freiligrath's  poems — no  materials  for  bookmaking  were  con- 

Ught  lavs  meet  for  ladies*  ears.      The  cerned  there  was  no  necessity.     The 

only  album  he  was  ambitious  of  in-  flne,  fkr-penetratmg  churvoyance  pe- 

?  A  duster  of  islands  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  to  the  N.E.  of  Shetland. 
Vol.  XXL— No.  121.  d 
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cttliar  to  tbe  Vm^  taxied  eret^  do-  of  tbe  Frefi«h«    Among  them  wm  (we 

8ideratttm»  and  at  once  plaeed  him  cm  will  rappoM)  a  young  wairior,  who 

faii  of  all  the  geographieid  knowledge  pe^ormed  prodigies  of  valoan  and  of 

he  wanted.      It  is  to  the  mysterious  course  came  in  for  his  share  of  the 

magic  of  this  wonderful  a^ncy  that  laurels  and  plunder  of  the  victors:  the 

we  are  to  ascribe  the  ettensite  ao-  army,  howerer,   (let  us  fancy,)  soon 

quaintance   his  poeti^y  displays  with  lost  sight  of  him,  and  nobody  was  ever 

even  the  minutest  charaeteristies  of  able  to  track  his  whereabouts.     The 

foreign  countries  —  an    acquaintance  whole  universe  in  fact  gave  him  up  as 

which  upon  any  othef  principles  fhust  a  gofie  mati,  until  the  jear  1840,  when 

appear  mexpHcable.     But  we  are  for-  Freillgralh*s  volume  of  smoke  and  sand 

getting  that  these  things  should  not  be  came  forth ;  and  it  then  appeared  that 

dwelt  on  in  presence  of  the  unlniti^  he  had  been  tisible  for  h^e  minutes 

ated.    We  pass  on  to  another  poem.  on   Mount   Sinai  ten  years  before — 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1798,  the  Bat-  shof  tly  after  the  accession  of  the  King 

tie  of  the  PyPamids  t^as  fought  in  of  the  Banneades  to  the  throne  of 

Egypt  between  Mourad  Bey  and  Ge-  Saint  Louis.     Here  is  the  Sandman's 

norai  Buonaparte.  Some  of  the  A^abs,  anecdote -^related  as  through  a  ship's 

who    detested    the    Mamelukes,  and  trumpet.     Out  of  that  five  minutes' 

dreaded  tbe  Sultauh  I^hebir>-the  Sul-  glimpse  oui^  friend  has  succeeded  in 

tann  of  Fire,    as  they  styled  Napo-  constructing  as  noble  a  poem  as  ever 

leon,— ranged  themselves  on  the  side  was  foundered  upon  fact. 

Cit  #|tft  ot  iXattnt  #(ttaf« 

A   NaERATIVE  Of  OCtOBEE,   1830. 

**  How  sayest  thou  ?     Came  to-day  the  Caravan 
From  Africa  ?     Atid  is  it  here  ?— 'Tis  well  I^ 
Bear  me  bevond  the  tent,  me  and  mine  ottoman  I 
I  would  myself  behold  it     I  feel  eager 
To  learn  the  voungest  news.     As  the  Oaxelle 
Rushes  to  drink  will  I  to  hear,  and  gather  thence  fresh  vigour.** 

So  spake  the  Sheik.     They  bore  him  forth ;  and  thus  began  the  Moor-* 

"  Old  man  I  Upon  Algeria's  towers  the  Tricouleur  b  flying  I 
Bright  silks  of  Lyotii  ruftle  at  each  balcony  and  doof  ; 

In  the  streets  the  loud  Reveil  resounds  at  break  of  day : 
Steeds  prance  to  tbe  Marseilliu6e  o'ef  heaps  of  D#ad  and  Dying. 
The  Franks  came  ft-om  Toulefi,  men  say. 

«<  Southwards  their  legions  marehed  through  burning  lands ; 
The  Barbary  sun  flashed  on  their  arms :  about 
Their  chargers'  manes  were  blo#n  clouds  of  Titairian  sands. 
Knowest  ^h^fe  the  Giant  Atlas  rises  dim  in 
The  hot  sky  ?     Thither,  In  disastrous  rout« 
The  wild  Kabyki  fled  With  thet#  herds  and  Women. 

M  Tb^  Franks  pursued.     Hu  Allidi  t--.each  defile 

Grew  a  Very  hell-gulf  then,  with  smoke,  and  flre,  and  bomb  I 
The  Lion  )^h  the  Deer's  half*6ranched  remains  the  while ; 
He  snuffWl  upon  the  whids  a  daintier  prey  I 
Hark  I  the  shoets  En  avmU  I    To  the  topmost  peak  upolomb 
'   The  conquerors  in  that  bloody  fray  I 

*'  Cireles  of  glittering  bayonets  crowned  the  mountain's  height. 
t*he  hundred  Cities  of  the  Plain,  from  Atlas  to  the  sea  afar> 
From  Tunis  forth  to  Fez,  shone  in  the  noonday-light. 

The  spear-men  rested  by  their  steeds,  or  slaked  their  thirst  at  HvUlets; 
And  l^ound  them  through  dark  myrtles  burned, — each  like  a  star^.^ 
The  slender  golden  minarets. 
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«  But  in  the  valley  bloontf  the  odoroiw  Almotid-tree#  ' 

And  the  Aloe  blossomB  on  the  rook,  defying  storms  and  suns. 
Here  was  their  conquest  sealed.     Look! — yonder  heaves  the  sea. 

And  far  to  the  left  lies  Franquistin.  The  banners  flouted  the  blue  skies* 
The  artillery-men  came  up.     Mashallah !  how  the  guns 
Did  roar,  to  sanctify  their  priEel'* 

^  Tis  they  I**  the  Sheik  exclaimed:  <'I  fought  among  them,  \, 
At  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids!     Red  all  the  long  day  ran. 
Red  as  thy  turban-folds,  the  Nile's  high  billows  by ! 

But,  their  Sultaun? — Speak! — He  was  oi)ce  my  guest. 
His  lineaments,^gait,— garb  f    Sawest  thoti  I'hd  Man  ?'*-^ 
The  Moor's  hand  slolrly  felt  its  Way  into  his  breast. 

"  No"  he  replied :  "  he  bode  In  his  Wai^m  palitce^halls. 
A  Pasha  led  his  warriors  through  the  fire  of  hostile  ranks ; 
An  Aga  thundered  ibr  hi6i  before  Atlas*  iron  waUi! 

His  linaoments^  thoa  sayest  ?     On  gold  at  least  they  lack 
The  kingly  stamp.     See  here  I     A  Spahi*  of  the  Franks 
Gave  me  thift  coin  ift  chadering  some  days  back." 

*'  The  Kashefh  took  the  gold :  he  «ized  upon  the  head  and  face. 

Was  this  the  great  Sbltaun  he  had  known  long  years  ago? 

It  seemed  not ;  for  he  siehed  as  all  in  vain  he  strove  to  trace 

The  still-remembered  features.     "  Ah,  no! — this,"  he  said,  "is 
Not  hU  broad  bi»ow  and  piercing  eye  :  Nvho  this  man  is  I  do  not  Imow* 
How  very  like  a  Pear  his  head  is  !'* 

Nothing,  observes  Jamie  Hogg,  in  in  some  Way  or  other,  he  encountered 

his  *<  Flymg  Tailor,*'  tends  more  to  a  singulahpheikomenonoftheseason-^ 

the  production  of  inc^sSant  aetivitv  a  neg^o  mih  Darfoor — which  is  a 

than  perpetual    repose.      Freiligrath  land  hotter  than  the  hottest  of  the 

had  a  dim  apprehension  of  this  pro-  Hottentot  regions — taking  exercise  in 

found  philosophical  truth  ;  and  so  he  skates  on  the  ice ; — and,  feeling  very 

went  and  set  up  his  tabernacle  in  Am-  much  astonished,  nay,  perhaps  in  some 

sterdam.    Here  it  was  that,  sauntering  degree  offended,  at  the  sight,  he  stopped^ 

abroad  one  bitter  winter's  day,  with  a  and  thus  addressed  the  sable  delin- 

stern  determination  to  amuse  himself  quent : — 

Man  of  giant  height  and  formi 

Who,  beside  the  Gambia  river. 
Oft  amid  the  Jightning^storm 

Sawest  tfte  glittering  Fetish  qmvtrl 

Who  hast  poured  the  Panther's  hot 

Life-blood  out  beneath  the  Equator, 
And  with  poisoned  arrow  shot 

Through  red  reeds  the  Alligator  I 

Wherefbre  art  thou  here  ?     Why  flies 

Thy  fleet  foot  o'er  froaen  plaoea-^ 
Thou,  the  child  of  Tropic  skies. 

Cradled  in  the  sun's  embraces  ? 

Thou  that,  reeking  from  the  wave. 

On  thy  war-horse  often  sprungest. 
And  around  the  Foulah  slave 

Guinea's  badge  of  bondage  flungest  ? 

*  Horse-soldier.  jGovemor, 
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Oh  I  at  home,  amid  thy  mates. 

There,  where  skulls  tattooed  and  gory 

Whiten  high  o*er  palace-gates. 
Let  me  see  thee  in  thy  glory ! , 

Where  gold  gum  from  harsten  trees 

Oozes  like  the  slime  of  Lethe, 
As  in  dreams  my  spirit  sees. 

Let  mine  eyes  in  daylight  see  thee ! 

See  thee,  far  from  our  chill  North, 

Which  thou  in  thy  soul  abhorrest, 
Chase  the  Koomozeeno*  forth 

Through  the  boundless  banyan-forest ! 

See  thee,  in  thine  own  rich  land. 
Decked  with  g^ms  of  barbarous  beauty. 

Keeping  watch,  with  spear  in  hand. 
O'er  thy  Manza'sf  piles  of  booty  I 

Whirling,  gliding  here  along. 

Ever  shifting  thy  position. 
Thou  resemblest,  in  this  throng. 

Some  strange  African  magician. 

Who,  within  the  enchanted  Ring, 

All  the  hosts  of  Hell  defieth. 
Or,  upborne  on  Griffin-wing, 

Through  Zahara's  desert  ffieth ! 

0 1  when  sunny  Spring  once  more 

Melts  the  ice  of  western  oceans. 
Hie  thee  back  to  that  loved  shore 

Where  were  bom  thy  first  emotions! 

There  around  thy  jetblack  head 
Bright  gold  dust  in  garlands  flashes— 

Here  hoar  frost  and  sdows  instead 
Strew  it  but  with  silver  ashes  I 

How  fluently  this    Trochaic  mea-  enamoured  of  it.   See — here  is  a  poem 

sure    <«  trickles   ftom    the    tongue!'*  not  only  tn  that  metre,  but  actually  on 

Ferdinand,  however,  generally  prefers  it— a  poem  which  glories  in  trumpet- 

the  Alexandrme,  as  affording  a  larger  ing  the  beauty  and  swiftness  of  Pope's 

latitude  for  his  poljsyllabical  tooth-  «  wounded  snake," — now  no  longer  a 

smashers.     Prefers  it,  sud  we? — he  is  snake  at  all,  but  a  Bucephalus. 

CJe  flTejrantrrCne  f&tixt. 

Bound!  bound!  my  desert-barb  from  Alexandria! 
My  wild  one  1^    Such  a  courser  no  Emeer  nor  Shah 
Bestrides — whoever  else  may  in  those  Eastern  lands 

Rock  in  magnificeiU  saddles  upon  field  or  plain  I 
Where  thundereth  such  a  hoof  as  thine  along  the  sands? 

Wher6  streameth  such  a  tail?     Where  such  a  meteor-mane? 


'  Rhinoceros.  |  Sovereign's. 
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As  it  stan«ls  written,  thus  thou  neighest  loud,  **  Ha!  Ha!*' 
Spurning  both  hit  auJ  reins.     The  winds  of  Africa 
Blow  the  loose  hair  about  thj  chaflfiron  to  and  fro  1 

Lightning  is  in  thy  glance,  thy  flanks  are  white  with  foam* 
Thou  art  not,  sure,  the  animal  snaffled  by  Boileau, 

And  whom  Gottdchedian*  turnpike-law  forbade  to  roam  1 

He,  bitted,  bridled,  reined,  steps  delicately  along, 

Ambling  for  ever  to  the  air  of  one  small  song,  ' 

Till  he  readies  the  Ccesura.     That's  a  highway  ditch 

For  him  to  cross  t     He  stops — he  stares — he  snorts :— at  last 
Sheer  terror  screwing  up  his  pluck  to  a  desperate  pitch. 

He — jumps  one  lil^e  jump,  and  the  ugly  gulf  is  passed* 

Thou,  meanwhile,  speedest  far  o*er  deserts  and  by  streamsb 
Like  rushing  flame  1     To  thee  the  same  Coesura  seems 
A  chasm  in  Mount  Sinai.     The  rock  is  riven  in  two  1 

Still  on !     Thy  fetlocks  bleed.     Now  for  an  earthquake  shock ! 
Hurrah  I  thou  bioundest  over,  and  thine  iron  shoe 

Charms  rattling  thunder  and  red  lightning  from  the  rock  t 

Now  hither !     Here  we  are  1     Knowest  thou  this  yellow  sand  ? 
So  t — there  I — that's  wdl  I     Reel  under  my  controlling  hand  1 
Tush !  never  heed  the  sweat : — Honour  is  born  of  Toil. 

rU  see  thee  again  at  sunset,  when  the  southern  breeze 
Blows  cool.     Then  will  I  lead  thee  o*er  a  soft  green  soil. 

And  water  thee  till  nightfall  in  the  Middlef  Seas. 

Somewhat  further  on  we  find  our  that  Brobdignagian  lyrd  from  th« 
friend  attemptin^^  a  solo,  so-low  as  to  Cannibal  Islands  ?  Such  an  instru- 
be  scarcely  audible,  through  an  odd  ment  I  Shades  of  Orpheus  and  Per* 
sort  of  Cape  kom,  manufactured  from  golesi,  only  just  look  at  it  I  The  big- 
an  elephant's  tooth.  It  is  clear  that  gest  harp  that  ever  came  under  the 
he  has  not  at  present  wind  enough  to       notice  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was 

but  a  type  of  thee,  thou  lyre  of  the^ 
"  Fill  up  the  horn  I — fill  up  the  horn !"      first  magnitude ! 

However,  the  music  is  at  leofftft 
as  Dr.  Peaeocke  sings.  But  what  can  hushed,  and  we  are  treated  to  a  dish 
he  mean  by  laying  violent  bands  on     of  Congo. 

C(e  lainir  tt  Ctn^t  titOf  iii  9^ittitire>r  Wtbti. 

Fill  up  with  bright  palm-wine,  unto  the  rim  fill  up 
The  Cloven  Ostrich-eggshell-cnp, 

And  don  your  shelu  and  chowries,  ye  Sultaunas  I 
O,  chuse  your  gayest,  gorgeousest  array. 
As  on  the  brilliant  Beiram  holiday 

That  opes  the  doors  of  your  Zenaunas ! 

Come  I  never  sit  a  trembling  on  your  silk  deewauns! 
What  fear  ye  ?     To  your  feet,  ye  timid  fawns ! 

See  here  your  zones  embossed  with  eems  and  amber ! 
See  here  the  firebright  beads  of  coral  lor  your  necks  t 
In  such  a  festal  time  each  young  Sultauna  decks 

Herself  as  for  the  nuptial-chamber. 

•  The  allusion  here  is  to  Dr.  Gottsched,  the  German  Arisfarclms  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  Philosophy,  and  Logic,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic ;  and  his  error  lay  in  endeavouring  to  make  Poetry  metaphysical, 
^iloftophical,  and  Ibgical. 

I  Meotterranean. 
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Rejoice  I — your  Lord,  your  Kinff  comes  home  again ! 
His  enemies  lie  slaughtered  on  u\e  desert-plain. 

Rejoice  I — It  cost  you  tears  of  blood  to  sever 
From  one  you  loved  so  well — but  now  your  grieft  are  o'er ; 
Sinff !    Dance  I     He  leaves  his  land,  his  house^  no  more — 

Henceforward  he  is  yours  for  ever  I 

Triumphant  he  returns :  nought  seeks  he  now  (  his  hand 
No  more  need  hurl  the  javelin :  sea  and  sand  and  land 

Are  his,  far  as  the  Zaire's  blue  billows  wander ; 
Henceforth  he  bids  farewell  to  spear  and  battle-horse. 
And  calls  you  to  his  couch, — a  cold  one,  for — his  corse 

Lies  on  the  copper  buckler  yonder  I 

Nay,  fill  not  thus  the  Harem  with  your  shrieks! 

'Tis  he  I  Behold  his  cloak,  striped,  Quagga-like,  with  bloody  streaks  1 

'Tis  he,  albeit  his  eyes  lie  glazed  for  ever  under 
Their  lids, — albeit  his  blood  no  more  shall  dance  along 
In  rapture  to  the  music  of  the  Tomtom-gong, 

Or  headlong  war-steed's  hoof  of  thunder ! 

Yes !  the  Great  Buffalo*  sleeps !     His  mightiest  victory  was  his  last* 
His  warriors  howl  in  vain, — his  necromancers  gaze  aghast. 

Fetish,  nor  magic  wand,  nor  amulet  of  dairnel. 
Can  charm  back  life  to  the  claycold  heart  and  limb. 
'  He  sleeps, — and  you,  his  women,  sleep  with  him  I 

You  share  the  dark  pomps  of  his  cnarnel  I 

Even  BOW  the  headsman  whets  his  axe  to  slay  you  at  the  fbneral-feast. 
Courage  t^a  glorious  fate  is  yours  I     Through  Afrio  and  the  East 

Your  fame  shall  be  immortal  I     Kordofan  and  Yemen 
With  stories  of  your  lord's  exploits  and  your  devotedness  shall  rin£» 
And  fbture  ages  rear  skuU-obelisks  to  the  King 

Of  CkHigo  and  hb  Hundred  Women  I 

But  we  have  been  long  enough  so-      the  seashore.    It  is  evening  \  aad  the 
jopraing    amoBff    the   sands    ot  the      solitude  and  deepening  di^kness  will 
^Uaert  i   we  will    now,    ibr  variety's      help  to  raise  our  spirits. 
8ake«  take  a  stroll  along  the  sands  of  ^ 

u 

Sing  of  Sand ! — ^Bot  such  as  gloweth 
Hot  upon  the  path  of  the  Tiger  and  Snake — 
Rather  such  Sand  as,  when  the  loud  winds  wake^ 

Each  ocean-wave  knoweth  1 

Like  a  Wrath  with  pinions  burnmg 
Travels  the  red  Sand  of  the  Desert  abroad* 
While  the  soft  Se*-sand  glistened  smooth  and  untrod, 

As  Eve  is  returning  I 

Here  no  Caravan  or  Camel, 
Here  the  weary  Mariner  alone  finds  a  grave. 
Nightly  mourned  by  the  moon  that  now  on  yon  wave 

Sheds  a  silver  enamel  I 

*  '*  A  kind  of  hired  encomiast  stood  on  the  Monareh's  left  hand  crying  out  i 
pUin€  gorge,  during  the  whole  ceremony,  "  See  the  Buffalo  I  —the  Offspring  of  fi 

Buffalo  t a  Bull  of  Bulls ! — ^the  Elephant  of  superior  strength  l-*the  powerful 

Sultan  Abd-el-rachm&n-d-rashid  I'  "-^Bbowi^'s  DraveU  in  Africa, 
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II. 

Weapon-like,  this  ever-woundinff  Wind 

Striketh  shiirp  upon  the  sandful  shore : 
So  fierce  Thought  assaults  a  troubled  miodi 

Ever,  e?er,  evermore  1 

Darkly  unto  past  and  coming  years 

Man's  deep  heart  b  linked  by  mystio  bands*-* 

Marvel  not,  then,  if  his  di*eams  and  fears 
Be  a  myriad,  like  the  Sands  1 

Uh 
*TwCT#  worth  mueh  Id? •  to  uadftr^taed 
Thy  nature  well,  thou  ghastly  S»nd, 
Who  wreckest  aJl  that  seek  the  sea. 
Yet  84vest  them  that  diog  to  ttiee  I 

The  wild  Gull  banquets  on  thy  chavi9s*-» 
The  fish  dies  in  tbj  barren  arms— r 
Bare,  yellow,  flowerless,  there  thou  art. 
With  yaults  of  treasure  in  thy  heart ! 

I  met  a  wanderer,  too,  this  mom, 
Who  eyed  thee  with  such  lofty  scorn ! 
Yet  I,  when  with  thee,  feel  my  soul 
Flow  over  like  a  too-fUll  bowl  I 


IV. 

Would  I  were  the  streain  whose  ibuntaia 

Gushes 
From  the  heart  of  some  gi eeo  mountain* 
And  then  rushes 
On  through  many  a  land  with  a  molodious  motion 
Till  it  finof  a  bouroe  in  the  globe-givdling  Ocean  I 

That,  in  sooth,  were  truest  Glory  1 

Vernal 
Youth,  and  Eld  serene  and*  hoary, 
Co^eternall 
All  the  high-souled  stripling  feels  of  Great  and  Glowing, 
Tempered  by  ^  Wisdom  of  the  wcnrld^s  bestowing  I 


Gulls  are  fivin^,  one> 
Silently  and  heavily. 


two,  three. 


Heavily  as  winged  lead. 

Through  the  sultry  air  over  my  languid  head. 

Whence  they  come,  or  whither  flee. 

They,  not  I»  can  tell :  i  see 

On  the  bright  brown  Sand  I  tread 

Only  the  bUck  shadow  of  their  wipgs  outspread. 

Ha ! — a  feather  flutteringly 

Falls  down  at  my  feet  for  me ! 

It  shall  serve  mv  turn  instead 

Of  an  eagle-quill  till  all  soy  songs  be  read* 
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Mbt  robes  the  mo^»-jn*own  castle- walls ; 
And»  as  the  veil  of  Evening  falls 
In  deep  and  ever  deeper  shades^ 
The  Autumn-landscape  slowly  fades. 

And  all  is  dusk.     One  after  one. 
The  red  lamps  on  the  heights  are  gone» 
And  crag  and  castle^  hill  and  wooa« 
Evamsh  in  the  engulphing  flood. 

Farewell^  green  valleys ,!    Did  I  not 
Once  wind  my  way  through  dell  and  grot. 
And  muse  beside  some  wine-dark  stream  ? 
Or,  was  it  all  an  Eastern  dream  ? 

The  moonless  heaven  is  dim  once  more. 
The  waves  break  on  the  shingly  shore — 
I  listen  to  their  mournful  tone» 
And  pace  the  silent  Sands  alone. 

Among  the  really  first-rate  things  in  closed  his  brief  but  dazzling  literary 

this  volume  are  the  following  stanzas  career  in  18$6|  having  been  literally 

00  the  death  of  poor  Grabbe — an  en-  burned  out  of  life  by  the  fire  of  hui 

tkoaiaitic  young  German  poet,  who  imagination. 

iigraibe. 

There  stood  I  in  the  Camp.    'Twat  when  the  setting  tun 

Was  crimsoning  the  tents  of  the  Hussars. 

The  booming  of  the  Evening-gun 

Broke  on  mine  ear.     A  few  stray  stars 

Shone  out,  like  silverUank  medallions 

Pavii^  a  sapphire  fioor.     Then  flowed  in  unison  the  tones 

Of  many  hautboys,  bugles,  drums,  trombones, 

And  fifes,  from  twenty-two  battalions. 

They  played,  *«  Give  glory  unto  God  our  Lord  I*' 
A  solemn  strain  of  music  and  sublime. 
That  bade  Imagination  hail  a  coming  time, 
When  universal  Mind  shall  break  the  slaying  sword. 
And  Sin  and  Wrong  and  Suffering  shall  depart 
An  Earth  which  Christian  love  shall  turn  to  Heaven. 
A  dream  I — ^yet  still  I  listened,  and  my  heart 
Grew  tranqml  as  that  Summer-even. 

But  soon  uprose  pale  Hecate — she  who  trances 

The  skies  with  deathly  light.     Her  beams  fell  wan,  but  mild. 

On  the  long  lines  of  tents,  on  swords  and  lances. 

And  on  thepyramids  of  musqnets  piled 

Around.     Tiien  sped  from  rank  to  rank 

The  sig^nal-order,  **  Tzako  ab  /*'  The  music  ceased  to  play. 

The  stillness  of  the  grave  ensued.     I  turned  away. 

Again  my  memory's  tablets  showed  a  saddening  blank ! 

Meanwhile  another  sort  of  scene 
Was  acted  at  the  Outposts.     Carelessly  I  strolled. 
In  quest  of  certain  faces,  into  the  OAnteeo. 
Here  wiofr  and  brandy,  hot  or  cold. 
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Passed  round.     At  one  long  tahle  Fredericks-d*or 
Glittered  ^  qui  mieux  mieux  with  epaulettes. 
And,  heedless  of  the  constant  call,  "  Who  sets  f* 
Harpwomen  played  and  sang  old  ballads  by  the  score. 

I  sought  an  inner  chamber.     Here  sat  some 
Dragoons  and  Yagers,  who  conversed,  or  gambled^ 
Or  drank.     The  dice-box  rattled  on  a  drum. 
I  chose  a  seat  apart.     My  speculations  rambled. 
Scarce  even  a  passive  I'lstener  or  beholder, 

I  mused :    "  Give  glory '*  "Qui  en  veut  f" — The  sound 

Came  from  the  drum-head.     I  had  half  turned  round 
When  some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 

«  Ha !— is  it  you  ?"    "  None  other."    «  Well !— what  news  ? 
How  goes  it  in  Mulhausen  ?"     Queries  without  end 
Succeed,  and  I  reply  as  briefly  as  I  chuse. 
An  hour  flies  by.     "  Now  then,  adieu,  my  friend  !"— 

"  Stay !— tell  me "    «  Quick  !     I  am  off  to  Rouge  ei  NtAr.**^ 

**  Well — one  short  word,  and  then  Good  Night  I — 

Orabbe  f **— "  Grabbe  ?     He  is  dead.     Wait :  let  me  see.     Ay,  right ! 

We  buried  him  on  Friday  last.    Bon  soir  !** 

An  icy  thrill  ran  through  my  veins. 

Dead  I     Buried  I     Friday  last  1 — and  here  1 — His  grave 

Profaned  by  vulgar  feet  1     Oh,  Noble,  Gifted,  Brave  1 

Bard  of  The  Hundred  Days  /* — was  this  to  be  thy  fate  indeed? 

I  wept ;  yet  not  because  Life*s  galling  chains 

No  longer  bound  thv  spirit  to  this  barren  earth ; 

I  wept  to  think  of  thy  transcendant  worth 

And  g^nius-^and  of  what  had  been  their  meed ! 

I  wandered  forth  into  the  spacious  Nighty 

Till  the  first  feelings  of  my  heart  had  spent 

Their  bitterness.     Hours  passed.     There  was  an  Uhlan  tent 

At  hand.     I  entered.     By  the  moons  blue  light 

1  saw  some  arms  and  baggage  and  a  heap 

Of  straw.     Upon  this  last  I  threw 

My  weary  limbs.     In  vain  1     The  moanful  night-winds  blew 

About  my  head  and  face,  and  Memory  banished  Sleep. 

All  night  he  stood,  as  I  had  seen  him  last. 

Beside  mv  couch.     Had  he  indeed  forsaken 

The  tomb  ?     Or,  did  I  dream,  and  should  I  waken  ? 

My  thoughts  flowed  like  a  river,  dark  aud  fast. 

Again  I  gazed  on  that  columnar  brow : 

**  Deserted  House  I  of  late  so  bright  with  vividest  flashes 

Of  Intellect  and  Passion,  can  it  be  that  thou 

Art  now  a  mass  of  sparkless  ashes  ? 

**  Those  ashes  once  were  watch-fires,  by  whose  gleams 
The  glories  of  the  Hobenstauffen  race,t 
And  Italy's  shrines,t  and  Greece's  hallowed  streams f^ . 
Stood  variously  revealed — now,  softly,  as  the  face 
Of  Night  illumiped  by  her  silver  Lamp — 
Now,  burning  with  a  deep  and  living  lustre, 
Like  the  high  beacon-lights  that  stud  this  Camp, 
Here,  far  apart, — there,  in  a  circular  cluster. 

*  A  poem  by  Grabbe,  thus  entitled, 
t  The  allosions  are  to  Qrabbe's  histcnrical  and  illustrative  works. 
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"  This  Camp !     Ah,  yes  I  methinks  it  images  well 

What  thou  hast  been,  thoa  lonely  Tower ! — 

Moonbeams  and  lamplight  mingled — the  deep  dieral  swell 

Of  Music  in  her  peals  of  proudest  power. 

And  then — the  tavern  dice-box  rattle  1 

The  Grand  and  the  Familiar  fought 

Within  thee  for  the  mastery ;  and  thy  depth  of  thought 

And  play  of  wit  made  every  conflict  a  drawn  battle ! 

''  And,  oh !  that  such  a  mind,  so  rich,  so  overflowing 

With  ancient  lore  and  modem  phantasy. 

And  prodigal  of  its  treasures  as  a  tree 

Of  golden  leaves  when  Autumn-winds  are  blowing, 

That  such  a  mind>  made  to  illume  and  glad 

All  minds,  all  hearts,  should  have  itself  become' 

Aflliction's  chosen  Sanctuarv  and  Home  I — 

Thb  is  in  truth  most  marvellous  and  sad  I 

"  Alone  the  Poet  lives — alone  he  dies. 
Cain-like,  he  bears  the  isolating  brand 
Upon  his  brow  of  sorrow*     True,  his  hand 
Is  pure  from  blood-guilt,  but  in  human  eyes 
His  is  a  darker  crime  than  that  of  Cain, — 
Rebellion  against  Social  Wrong  and  Law  1" 
Groaning,  at  length  I  slept,  and  in  my  dreams  I  saw 
The  ruips  of  a  Temple  on  a  desolate  plain. 

Here'perhaps  it  were  best  for  us  to  however,  a  few  square  inches  of  blank 

conclude,  leaving  the  fine  cadences  of  space  to  expatiate  in,  we  shall  venture 

this  remarkable  poem  fresh  upon  the  on  just  one  other  extract, 
reader's  memory.     As  we  have  still, 

*tO    IfT    EE4DEB8. 

"  Most  weary  man  I — why  wreathest  thou 
Again  and  yet  again,"  methinks  I  hear  you  ask, 
"  The  turban  on  thy  sunburnt  brow  ? 
Wilt  never  vary 
Thv  tristful  task. 
But  sing,  still  sing,  of  sands  and  seas  as  now, 
Housed  in  thy  wilbw  sumbul*  on  the  Dromedary  ? 

"  Thy  tent  has  now  o*erraany  times 
Been  pitched  in  treeless  places  on  old  Ammon*s  plains  f 
We  long  to  greet  m  blander  climes 
The  Love  and  Laughter 
Thy  soul  disdains. 
Why  wanderest  ever  thus  in  prolix  rhymes 
Through  snows  and  stony  wastes,  while  we  come  toiling  after  ? 

"  Aw  idee  I  Thou  art  as  one  who  dreams ; 
Thy  quiver  overflows  with  meluicholy  sand  1 
Thou  faintest  in  the  noontide  beams  1 
Thy  crystal  beaker 
Of  Song  is  banned  I 
Filled  with  the  juice  of  poppies  from  dull  streams 
In  sleepy  Indian  dells,  it  can  but  make  thee  weiJcer  I 
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"  O I  cast  away  the  deadly  draught, ' 
And  glance  around  thee  then  with  an  awakened  eye  1 
The  waters  healthier  hards  have  quaffed 
At  Europe's  Fountains 
Still  babble  by. 
Bright  now  as  when  the  Grecian  Summer  laughed, 
And  Poesy's  first  flowers  bloomed  on  Apollo's  mountuns  I 

''  So  many  a  voice  thine  era  hath. 
And  thou  art  deaf  to  all  1     O,  study  Mankind  1     Probe 
The  hew^  I     Lay  bare  its  Love  and  Wrath, 
Its  Joy  and  Sorrow  I 
Not  round  the  globe, 
0*er  flood  and  field  and  dreary  desert-path, 
Dut  into  thine  owp  bosom  loot  and  thence  thy  marveU  borrov* 

"  Weep  1     Let  us  hear  thy  tears  resound 
From  the  diark  iron  concave  of  Life's  Cup  of  Woe  1 
Weep  for  the  souls  of  Mankind,  bound 
In  ohuns  of  Error ! 
Our  tears  will  flow 
In  sympathy  with  thine  when  thou  hast  wound 
Our  feelings  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  Grief  or  Terror  ! 

**  Unlock  the  life-gates  of  the  flood 
That  rushes  through  thy  veins !     Like  Vultures  we  delight 
To  glut  our  appetites  with  blood  1 
Remorse,  Fear,  Torment, 
The  blackening  blight 
Love  smites  young  hearts  withal — these  be  the  food 
For  us!     Without  such  stimulants  our  dull  souls  lie  dormant ! 

**  But  no  long  voyaginn — oh,  no  more 
Of  the  weary  East  or  Soutn — no  more  of  the  Simoom— 
No  apples  from  the  Dead  Sea  shore-* 
No  fierce  volcanoes. 
All  fire  and  gloom  I 
Or  else,  at  most,  smg  basso,  we  implore. 
Of  Orient  sands,  while  Europe's  flowers  monopolise  thy  Sopranos  I" 

Thanks,  firiends,  for  this  your  kind  advice  I 
Would  I  could  follow  it — could  bide  in  balmier  lands  I 
But  those  far  arctic  tracts  of  ice. 
Those  wildernesses 
Of  wavy  sands. 
Are  the  only  home  I  have.     They  must  suflice 
For  one  whose  lonely  hearth  no  smiling  Peri  blesses. 

Yet,  count  me  not  the  more  forlorn 
For  my  barbarian  tastes.     Pity  me  not.     Oh,  no  I 
The  heart  laid  waste  by  urief  or  Scorn, 
Which  inly  knoweth 
Its  own  deep  woe. 
Is  the  only  Desert.     There  no  spring  is  born 
Amid  the  sands — in  that  no  shady  Palm-tree  groweth ! 

We  thought  it  would  come  to  this.  beyond  the  range  of  the  infecting  in- 

Freiligr&th  has  no  abstract  passion  for  fluencea  that  m^ke  thick  the  moral  and 

the  everlasting  hills  and  streams  and  social  atmosphere  of  cities.  Heplupges 

'<  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle."     He  into  the  African  wilderness  but  as  one 

jnerely  wants  to  escape  somewhither  who  knows  that  he  leaves  behind  a 
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worse  wilderness  in  society.  It  is  the 
old  poetical  instinpt,  no  more  and  no 
hetter.  The  Poet  cai-es  nothing  for 
Solitude^  but  he  wishes  to  avoPd  Man. 
His  predilections  are  few  ;  his  antipa« 
thiesa  legion.  Wecondemnhimnot. 
Any  thing  is;  better  for  us  than  impri- 
sonment  m  a  sphere  within  which  we 
are  **  not  at  home ;"  and  nothing  can 
be  more  dreadful  than  comptusory 
companionship  with^  beings  who  are 


sufficiently  alike  us  to  awaken  our  sym- 
pathies in  their  behalfy  yet  more  than 
sufficiently  unlike  us  to  make  those 
sympathies  recoil  upon  our  hearts,  bur- 
dened with  the  mournful  lesson,  that  in 

**  Our  wretchedness  and  our  resistance, 
And  our  sad,  unallied  existence,'* 

there  lies  a  woe  beyond  our  power  to 
heal,  a  mystery  our  faculties  are  for- 
bidden to  fitthom. 


THE   LAWYER,   HIS  CHAEACTEB  AND  EULE  OF  HOLY  LIFE.* 


This  little  book,  which  is  manifestly 
the  result  of  much  patient  and  labori- 
ous reflection,  deserves  public  atten- 
tion on  man^  accounts.  The  Subiect 
it  canvasses  is  one  of  the  very  hig^iest 
pactical  importance  to  society  at 
large ;  and  the  exhibition  which  the 
book  presents  of  the  character  of  ihe 
Author  is  scarcely  less  calculated  to 
interest  and  to  instruct.  It  is  the 
posthumous  work  of  a  singularly  up- 
rightf  though  tfu]>  and  gifted  man ; 
who  had  entered  for  some  years  on 
the  practice  of  the  profession  it  dis- 
cusses, as  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar  ; 
and  who,  prematurely  taken  fkrom  the 
world  by  an  illness  which  itself  was 
caught  in  a  course  of  devoted  chari- 
tab^  exertion,  lefl  it  behind  him  as  t 
record  of  the  maxims  by  which  he 
meant  his  professional  life  to  be  rege- 
lated. The  object  of  the  book  is,  to 
apply  the  highest  principles  of  con- 
scientiousness to  the  practice  of  the 
Law ;  and  of  course  many  will  at  onee 
pronounce  maxims  so  inconvenient,  to 
be  altogether  inapplicable  to  actual 
experience,  the  fond  ideal  of  a  benevo- 
lent speculatist.  He  did  not  think-^ 
what  is  much  more  important,  he  hid  not 
Jhid  them  so.  This  book  is  no  col- 
lection of  moral  exhortations  leisurely 
delivered  from  the  closet  by  a  teacher 
unconcerned  in  the  temptations  it  ex- 
it is   no  binding  heavy   bur- 


dens on  men's  shoulders  by  one  who 
would  not  move  them  with  one  of  his 
own  fingers;  this  is  no  sophist  |  lec- 
turing Hannibal  on  the  art  of  war ; 
we  have  here  a  manual  composed  by 
one  personally  engaged  in  the  conflict, 
and  who  (it  is  well  known  and  at- 
tested) was  resolute  to  carry  into  daily 
practice  every  maxim  of  duty  he  d^- 
vered.  And  this  trial  was  not  likely  to 
be  spared  him  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  already  begun  to 
attain  professional  reputation,  and  was 
therefore  to  look  forward  to  the  pros- 
pect of  perpetually  testings  in  his  own 
person,  the  practicability  of  his  prin- 
ciples. The  book  itself  witnesses  as 
strongly  to  the  intellectual  power 
which  would  have  ensured  distinction 
in  the  profession,  as  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  determined  should 
regulate  its  practice.  The  simplicity 
of  his  own  character  rendered  it,  in- 
deed, much  more  likely  that  he  would 
silently  make  his  life  transcend  his 
inrecepts,  than  that  he  would  overstate 
the  precepts  themselves:  the  notion 
of  a^iudioating  moral  questions  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  sub- 
mitting the  conduct  to  the  decisions  of 
the  purified  reason,  was  to  his  sincere 
and  unaffected  character  intolerable. 
Assuredly  the  removal  of  such  a  man 
from  among  us  is  a  severe  loss  to  hb 
profession,  and  to  society  at  large; 
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the  rare  example  of  such  coDScien* 
tiousoess  built  not  upon  Tague  notions 
of  honour*  but  upon  simple  and  defi- 
nite principles  of  moral  truth*  would 
have  been  invaluable  for  direction  and 
encouragement  to  others.  He  has* 
however*  left  his  own  best  monnment  in 
his  admirable  little  treatise;  and  his 
memory  has  certainly  been  in  no  small 
d^^ree  fortunate  in  having  the  care 
and  adomings  of  the  monument  con- 
signed to  the  affectionate  offices  of  the 
Friend  who  has  exhibited  it  to  the 
public 

*<  From  his  earliest  years,'*  writes  his 
Editor  in  the  introductory  notice,  *'  my 
lamented  friend  was  remarkable  for  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  justice.  I  have 
never  known  another  person  so  entirely 
conscientious.  On  all  occasions  his  first 
desire  was  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
done*  and  to  do  it.  The  great  and  in- 
visible  thines  which  belong  to  truth* 
justice,  ancf  mercy,  seemed  with  him 
ever  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ordinary  objects  of  selfish  ambition 
i^ipearcNl  to  him  fantastic  and  unreal. 
It  IS  not  uncommon  to  meet  men  who 
inquire,  as  metaphvsieians,  into  the 
first  prinomles  of  nefat  and  wrong :  but 
he  fotlowea  justice  mto  its  minutest  de- 
tails ;  he  believed  the  broken  bread  of 
justice  to  be  the  food  of  all  sodal  life,  and 
reverently  gathered  up  its  very  crumbs : 
nothing  seemed  trivial  to  him  in  which 
conscience  had  a  part.  While  his  faith 
was  thus  strong,  he  was,  from  natural 
^position,  and  from  habits  of  philoso- 
phical faiquiry,  unusually  sceptical  as  to 
matters  of  the  mere  understanding. 
Those  who  remember  his  extreme  cau- 
tion will  not  be  tempted  to  think  that  on 
so  important  a  subject  he  had  rushed 
predpttatdy  into  a  system  of  his  own. 

**  His  religious  convictions  were  pro- 
found: he  knew  that  moral  principles 
have  their  root  in  divine  truths,  and  can 
onljr  be  realised  through  aid  from  above. 
This  will  account  for  the  Christian  tone 
that  pervades  his  work :  indeed,  but  for 
these  convictions,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  ever  have  been  written.  Jus- 
tice is  fond  rather  of  upbraiding  than 
assisting.  It  was  Christian  seal  and 
Christian  charity  which  inspired  him 
with  an  unceasing  desire  to  maintain 
what'^he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  truth. 
In  particular  he  was  anxious  to  assist 
those  young  men  of  his  own  profession, 
who  with  views  in  the  main  honourable, 
and  average  clearness  of  mind,  are  yet 
unequal  to  contend  against  the  favourite 
corn^ion  of  the  time,  supported  as  it 
U,  not  only  by  personal  interest,  but  by  a 
very  large  nmnber  of  specious  s<^hisnu 


ofiered  to  their  choice,  as  well  as  a  con,- 
siderable  weight  of  pretended  authority 
and  modern  tradition. 

'*  Ilis  religion  was  eminently  practical 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  was 
his  habit  to  observe  the  intlnence  of 
Christian  principles  as  applied  to  the 
oonunon  detail  of  life.  He  disliked  reli- 
gious controversy ;  and  occult  dogmas, 
he  thought*  were  to  be  believed  in  faith- 
fully, not  scrutinised  impertinently.  He 
loved  the  reflected  light  of  Christian 
truth ;  and  remembered  that  if  we  fix 
a  direct  gaxe  too  long  upon  the  sun,  our 
eyes  are  dimmed,  and  we  walk  in  the 
dark.  He  meditated  often  on  that  text, 
•  Thy  Word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet ;' 
and  appeared  to  discover  a  spirituality 
in  obedience  which  escapes  the  penetra- 
tion of  more  speculative  religionists. 
The  consequence  was  such  as  might  be 
expected.  The  Professions,  ind^  all 
occupations  by  which  men  live,  and 
which  are  permanent  elements  in  society, 
seemed  to  him  delivered  iVom  the  secular 
character  that  belongs  to  them  naturally. 
He  did  not  consider  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth as  consisting  of  statesmen* 
lawyers,  physicians*  farmers,  and  other 
classes  of  men,  who,  besides  their  social 
avocations,  possess  religious  opinions: 
rather  he  viewed  it  as  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  led  providentially  to  cer- 
tain outward  pursuits ;  who  undertake 
them  on  Christian  conditions;  who  speak 
sincerely  in  naming  each  such  pursuit  a 
ealling  {*  the  sUte  of  life  to  whidi  it  hath 
pleasMi  God  to  call  me*);  and  whor^^ard 
It  not  chiefly  as  a  means  of  selfish  ad- 
vancement, but  as  the  sphere  of  those 
labours  allotted  to  them  by  the  divine 
command,  and  for  the  good  of  their 
neighbour.  Such  a  doctrine  must  always 
appear  to  the  world  as  visionary,  because 
it  requires  us  to  become  unworldly :  nay, 
it  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp : 
and  seems  to  violate  that  silent  truce  by 
which  religion,  on  condi^on  of  not  tres- 
passing beyond  bounds,  or  interfering 
with  the  Babel-worship  of  the  world,  b 
permitted  to  remain  herself  unmolested 
— except  by  being  superseded.  Such, 
however,  were  the  opinions  which  my 
friend  maintained." — ^pp.  xL— xiii. 

And  again — 

"  The  few  points  in  my  Mend's  charac- 
ter to  which  I  have  adverted  will  best 
explain  the  design  of  his  book,  and  Ms 
motives  in  writing  it.  I  have  recorded 
them  for  that  small  but  fit  audience 
which  alone  he  wished  to  gather  round 
him.  What  degree  of  popular  fkvour 
.  may  await  this  work  is  of  out  little  ia- 
portanoe.  The  grave  which  has  closed 
en  its  Author  does  not  more  securely 
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shield  him  from  the  arrows  of  forttine, 
or  the  sharp  and  flatterine  speeches  of 
men,  than  did  his  own  manly  and  modest 
nature;  and  those  who  remain  will 
possess  in  this  book  a  memorial  of  their 
friend  more  consoling  than  public  ap- 
plause could  be.  In  It  his  portraiture 
remains  ;  stamped  upon  it,  they  will  find 
not  his  love  of  justice  alone,  but  that 
k  indness  which  made  him  seem,  if  injured, 
to  remember  justice  only  against  him- 
self: thev  will  observe  his  fearless  re- 
verence tor  truth,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  respect  for  opinions  long  established, 
his  slowness  to  oppose  them,  his  candour 
.in  weighing  them,  his  charitable  desire 
to  exculpate  those  who  hold  them,  and 
that  higher  charity  which  stimulated 
Iiim  to  combat  their  error:  they  will  be 
reminded  of  his  reluctance  to  give  pain, 
and  his  greater  fear  of  doing  wrong; 
Ills  distrust  of  his  own  judgment,  and 
his  invariable  faith  in  the  moral  sense 
and  the  Divine  commands ;  his  indiffer- 
ence to  promiscuous  applause,  and  his 
-f  elicit ude  for  the  esteem  of  those  he  es- 
teemed, the  love  of  those  he  loved.  They 
will  find  many  light  traces  for  memory 
1 0  fill  up,  of  his  single-heartedness,  his 
humility,  his  earnestness,  and  his  cour- 
tesy. Some  passages  will  bring  back 
ben)re  their  eyes  the  very  gestures  and 
expression  of  countenance  with  which  he 
used  to  enunciate  such  sentifflcntA.^ — 
pp.  XV.  xvi. 

It  is  with  perfect  truth  and  fairness 
that  he  observes^  of  the  work  of  so 
singttlaf  ly  sincere  a  mind — 

"  8«di  a  work,  if  read  at  all,  should 
be  read  with  attention  and  respect. 
Unless  we  approach  it  in  an  ingenuous 

-  spirit,  willing  to  understand  before  we 
criticise,  deeming  it  possible  that  the  ob- 
jections which  present  themselves  to  our 
minds  so  readily,  may  have  occurred  to 

-the  Aathor  also,  and  been  for  good 
reasons  put  aside ;  desiring  to  stand,  at 
least  for  the  time,  on  the  spot  which  be 
occupied,  and  contemplate  the  subject 
from  his  point  of  view  ;  if  we  do  not 
possess  this  small  measure  of  self-com- 
mand and  philosophical  docility,  then 
there  does  not  exist  between  our  mind 
a  id  that  of  the  Writer  such  a  degree  of 
moral  conformity  as  is  necessary  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  work.  We  shall  in 
such  a  ease  do  ourselves  least  injury, 
and  our  Monitor  least  ii^ustice,  by 
leaving  his  book  unread.'*~p.  x. 

Th9  ^an  of  the  work  is  formed  upon 
the  model  of  George  Herbert's  beauti* 
ful  Coontry  Parson ;  a  happy  thoughty 
which  mighty  perhaps,  be  advantage- 
ously eitteikted  to  theother  ProfessionSy 


so  as  to  form  a  cycle  of  moral  direc- 
tories for  the  different  callinffs  of  life. 
It  adopts  (it  would  seem,  almost  un- 
consciously) the  archaisms  of  Herbert 
and  his  times ;  and  certainly  the  an- 
cient costume  has  seldom  been  worti 
with  more  perfect  e^e.  The  thoughts 
of  the  writer,  formed  iti  an  antique 
mould,  appear  to  assume  the  corres- 
ponding dress  as  their  natural  gai'b. 
Separated  as  we  are  from  those  apres 
by  the  corrupt  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  created  its 
own  appropriate  formulas ;  when  W« 
would  think  with  Hooker  and  Herbert, 
we  can  scarcely  help  borrowing  more 
or  less  their  very  forms  of  phrase. 
Indeed  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  preclude  the  false  as- 
sociations that  gather  round  the  lan- 
guage of  a  peculiar  age,  and  that  insi* 
•nuate  themselves  into  the  qrind  of  a 
reader  in  defiance  of  all  our  etpkaik- 
tions.  A  bad  philosophy  eontanhmtas 
the  language  which  it  has  degraded  by 
making  it  the  instrument  of  its  diffu- 
sion; pure  thoughts  consecrate  that 
shrine  of  holy  words  in  which  they 
have  been  made  to  dwell,  and  from 
which  they  evermore  reveal  themselvds 
to  mankind.  And  thus  the  very  lan- 
guage of  our  old  sages  comes  to  possess 
a  sort  of  aacredness;  we  reverence 
even  its  fragments  as  we  would  the 
broken  beams  and  columns  of  a  tem- 
ple ;  we  cannot  without  an  effort  bend 
Its  dignified  gravity  to  any  low  or  tri- 
vial purpose,  and  we  feel  it,  when  out 
of  its  own  high  reeion,  stiff,  uncouth, 
and  unsuitable.  It  is  high  praise  of 
our  Lawyer  to  say  that  he  mar  fiurly 
stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  Herbert. 
The  difference  of  the  two  seems  to 
turn  more  on  the  difference  of  their 
respective  subjects  than  on  any  great 
inequality  in  the  treatment  of  them. 
If  there  is  more  of  contemplative  ten- 
derness in  Herbert,  perhaps  there  is 
more  offeree  and  dignity  in  our  author 
—more  too  of  that  closeness  of  prac- 
tical detail  which  gives  body  and  sub- 
stance to  principles.  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  novelty  of  the  subject 
strengthens  the  effect.  For  we  are 
all  accustomed  to  direct  religious  ex- 
hortation ;  but  it  is  something  neio, 
something  to  startle  and  arrest,  to  find 
legal  practice  reformed  to  this  high 
ideal.  The  Country  Parson  is  at  best 
but  living  the  blessed  life  we  were  pre- 
pared to  admit  to  be  his  duty  aod  faia 
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wifilegei  ths  Lawyer  seen  io  the  same 
light  hat  nnfortunately  almost  the  no- 
reltr  of  a  disooveir.  For  even  those 
(sni  thej  are  not  iew  in  this  country) 
who  do  carry  their  Christianity  into 
th«ir  legal  praoticey  seldom  do  so  on 
tny  Tery  definite  principles ;  their 
httmtjt  real  and  unaffected  as  it  is» 
lefms  bat  the  indirect  result  of  strong 
Fpligieus impressions;  and  they  usually 
s*)pear  unprepared  either  to  discoun- 
lenanoe*  hy  rigorous  public  protest^ 
the  less  scrupulous  oourse  adopted  by 
their  brethren,  or  to  exhibit  as  their 
own  basis  of  action  any  absolute  moral 
aitom  of  irell-considered  moral  theory 
on  the  sulject.       • 

Our  author  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
«ith  this  indecisive  position!  he  has 
thought  out  his  theory ;  and  has  ex- 
hibited  his  ideal  Lawyer  movine  under 
its  influence  through  the  whole  orbit 
efhis  proleesion.  An  introductory 
"  Apok^y  for  the  Work**  vindicates 
Ms  general  principle  at  eonsiderable 
liiigSii  and  we  are  then  presented 
.  ^iUi  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  moral 
drama  of  the  Lawyer*s  life.  We  have 
the  Lawyer  choosing  his  Callingi  his 
mode  of  Life«  his  Knowledge,  and  his 
iHrties^  He  is  exhibited  in  the  details 
of  his  profession — drawing  pleadings, 
advising  on  evidence,  consulting  with 
hk  brethren,  examining  witnesses, 
drawing  ^ille  uid  deeds ;  as  a  peace- 
uikervii^-as  an  arbitrator — as  engaged 
IB  the  tumult  of  elections*  He  is  seen  ex  - 
erasing  Humanity,  Charity,  Courtesy, 
Hospitelity.  He  is  contemplated  in  the 
higlinr  characters  of  Legislator  and 
Jiulge*  And,  **  last  scene  of  all  that  ends 
this  strange  eventful  history,"*  he  is  be- 
held upon  bis  death-bed — the  death-bed 
of  an  humble  but  unshrinking  Christian 
lum.  These  successive  chapters  ex- 
hibit the  Lawyer's  various  temptations 
to  avarice  dishonesty,  and  craftiness ; 
and  they  evince  how  the  simple  and 
bflexible  Rule  of  Conscience  is  equally 
applicable  to  them  all*  In  an  appendix 
the  author  has  collected  a  large  body 
of  testimonies,  drawn  principally  from 
our  dder  divines,  and  confirming  his 
statements  in  various  ways;  an  ap- 
pendix which  he  modestly  <<  commends 
to  the  reader  as  the  worthier  part  of 
thbHttkbook." 

the  first  diapter  offers  a  fair  spe- 
dmen  of  the  atyle^  and  presents  us 
with  ihe  anther's  concejpition  of  his 
Calling.  It  h  verj  beautifully  written. 


though  we  fear  we  cannot  answer  for 
its  universal  popularity  in  the  Four 
Courts.  ' 

**  A  lawyer  is  the  servant  of  his  fol- 
low-men  for  the  attainment  of  justice ; 
in  which  definitioQ  is  expressed  both 
the  lowliness  and  the  dignity  of  his 
calling  ;  the  lowliness,  in  that  he  is  the 
servant  of  all,  ever  ready  to  assist  as 
well  the  meanest  as  the  loftiest:  the 
dignity,  in  that  the  end  whereto  he 
serves  has  among  things  temporal  no 
superior  or  equal.  For  justice  b  no- 
thing less  than  the  support  of  the  world 
whereby  each  has  from  all  others  that 
which  is  his  due  ;  the  poor  their  succour, 
the  rich  their  ease,  the  powerful  their 
honour.  For  it  were  governments 
framed  and  powers  ordained  of  God ; 
flourishing  it  cheers,  and  langulshinsr 
it  dejects  the  minds  of  good  men ;  and 
in  its  overthrow  is  involved  the  ruin  and 
fall  of  commonwealths.  That  justice 
should  ever  be  contemned  or  trodden 
under  foot  is  a  grief  to  God  and  angels; 
how  glorious  then  is  his  calling  whosei 
work  it  is  to  prevent  her  fall,  or  to 
raise  her  fallen !  Truly  the  Lawyer, 
while  the  servant  of  earth,  is  the  minis-> 
ter  of  heaven ;  while  he  labours  for  tho 
good  of  his  fellow-men  he  works  none 
other  than  the  work  of  God." 

The  great  principle  of  Mr.  O'Brien *5 
book  is  the  obligation  of  governhig 
legal  practice  by  strict  reference  to  the 
supreme  Law  of  Conscience,  in  despite 
of  the  evil  prescription  that  so  strongly 
countenances  oblique  and  dishonest 
coiurses.  This,  as  we  have  said,  he  is 
induced  in  his  "  Apology*  to  reason 
out  elaborately,  in  order  to  resist  pre- 
judications which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  influence  of  his  views.  The 
insertion  of  this  preliminary  arg^ument 
was  the  judicious  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
ting^shed  legal  friend.  It  is  a  valu- 
able dissertation,  expressed  with  ereat 
strength  and  unaffectedness,  and  leav- 
ing few  or  none  of  the  popular  allegu- 
tions  unanswered. 

We  will  dedicate  a  page  or  two  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question ; 
stating  its  moral  bearings  as  they 
appear  to  us,  and  in  general  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  of  pure  and 
elevated  truth,  delivered  in  the  ex- 
cellent little  digest  before  us. 

The  whole  will  of  course  turn  upon 
our  conception  of  the  Relation  of  the 
Lawyer  to  his  Client.  The  true  idea 
of  that  relation  is  well  expressed  in 
various  parts  of  Mr,  O'Brien's  book. 
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He'  fceb  the  importance  of  precisely 
defining  it. 

Thus — "  If,  as  is  ohvious,  the  remits 
iMg  force  (to  speak  mechanically)  of 
the  three  persons  united — the  client, 
attomeji  and  advocate — ought  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  client  alone, 
were  he  endowed  with  the  powers  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence,  that  the  advocate  should 
not  lend  himself  to  produce,  in  concert 
with  his  client  and  the  attorney,  an  effect 
which  could  not  with  justice  be  pro- 
duced by  the  client  alone,  when  filling 
all  the  three  characters  in   his  own 
person." — (Appendix,   p.  188.)     Or 
again,  and  to  the  same  efifect — *'  To 
barristers  properly  it  appertains,  le- 
gally and  in  order,  to  set  before  judges 
and  juries  that  which  the  diligence  of 
the  attorney  has  gathered  ^om  the 
complaint  of  the  client ;  so  that  the 
whole  together  —  barrister,  attorney, 
and  client — make  as  it  were  one  man, 
whom  of  right  one  spirit  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  mercy  should  move  and  ani- 
mate."—(Chap,  ii.)     Or  thus—"  In 
one  word,  the  lawyer  r^ards  himself  as 
put  in  his  client's  place  to  do  for  him 
whatever  he  might  do  for  himself  (had 
be  the  lawyer's  skill)  consistently  with 
truth  and  justice ;  more  than  this  he 
will  not  do  ;  and  he  desires  not  those 
fbr  his  clients  who  dare  not  trust  him 
to  act  with  the  same  prudence,  in- 
t^prity,  and  zeal  as  if  the  cause  were 
his  own.**— (Chap,  vii.)  Or  once  more 
— "  All  that  is  maintained  is,  that  the 
advocate  has  a  right  to  expect  what 
every  person  who  calls  upon  another 
to  aid  him  in  any  undertaking  is  bound 
to  give — an  assurance  that  the  object 
he  IS  called  upontoco-ooerate  in  effect- 
ing is  such  as  may  morally  and  lawfully 
be  sought.*' — (Apol.  for  the  work,  p. 
33.)  These  statements  as  prefacing  the 
arg^ument  for  a  high  estimate  of  legal 
duties,   are  important,  because  they 
seem  directly  to  meet  the  popular  plea 
of  the  identification  of  the  advocate 
with  his  client.     They  suggest  at  once 
the  proper  reply,  which  concedes  the 
alleged   identification,   but  miuntains 
that  the  advocate  is  identified  not  with 
all  the  client  may  desire  to  do,  but 
with    all  he  ought  to  do — identified 
with  the  client  not  as  with  a  being  of 
mere  will  and  blind  or  malignant  im- 
pulse, but  as  with  a  moral  agent  essen-  o 
tially  bound  to  all  the  laws  of  justice 


and  truth.  For  it  h  purely  manifest 
that  no  man — lawyer  or  not — ean  justly 
abandon  his  own  moral  nature  under 
any  conceivable  circumstance  |  can 
deliberately  cease  to  be  possessed  of 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  possess- 
ing it,  can  voluntarily  cease  t<i  be  re- 
sponsible  for  the  actions  which  that 
sense  of  duty  is  meant  to  govern.  Nor 
can  that  identification  be  more  than  a 
monstrous  fiction  which  can  only  pro- 
ceed upon  supposing  the  wilfiu  sup» 
pression  of  an  essential  constituent  of 
human  nature  on  the  part  of  him  who 
is  to  enter  into  this  relation  of  imagi- 
nary identity. 

Such  is  the  conception  of  the  Rela- 
tion of  Lawyer  and  Client  which  reason 
and  justice  appear  to  authenticate. 
Now  let  us  attend  to  the  rival  state- 
ment. 

The  popular  theory  (for  such  we 
fear  it  must  be  styled)  is  expounded  in 
all  its  fulness  in  the  following  passage 
of  I^ord  Brougham's  celebrated  De- 
fence of  Queen  Caroline  before  the 
House  of  Lords;  a  passage  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  of  which  by  the. 
majority  of  an  honourable  profession, 
only  evinces  how  easily  a  principle  of 
false  honour  may  assume  the  dignity 
of  self-sacrificing  virtue.  "  An  Advo- 
cate," said  the  eloquent  speaker,  **  by 
the  sacred  duty  which  he  owes  his 
client,  knows  in  the  discharge  of  that 
office,  but  one  person  in  the  world, 
that  client  and  none  other.  To  save  that 
client  by  all  expedient  means  ;  to  pro- 
tect that  client  at  all  hazards  and  costf 
to  all  others,  and  among  others  to 
himself-^is  the  highest  and  most  un- 
questioned of  his  duties;  and  he  must 
not  regard  the  alarm,  the  suflfering, 
the  torment,  the  destruction,  which  he 
may  bring  upon  any  other.  Nay,  se- 
parating even  the  duties  of  a  patriot 
from  those  of  an  advocate,  and  casting 
them,  if  need  be,  to  the  wind,  he  must 
^o  on,  reckless  of  the  consequences, 
if  his  fate  it  should  unhi^pily  be  to 
involve  his  country  in  confusion  for  his 
client* s  protection  I "  Surely  we  are  not 
unreasonable  in  asking  for  some  argu- 
mentative ground  for  such  a  subversion 
as  this  is  of  all  Duty,  under  the  name 
and  sanction  of  Duty ;  surely  it  is  not 
unfair  to  ask  how  the  title  and  calling 
of  a  Lawyer  obliges  a  man  under  pain 
of  grievous  guilt  to  become  an  ac- 
cessary to  g^ilt  the  most  atrocious; 
justi^s  him  in  voluntarily  assuming 
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and  forces  him  to  matntain,  a  position 
which»  without  the  sanctity  of  the 
lawjar's  g^wn«  would  merit  the  con- 
demnation due  to  the  ahettor  of  con- 
8{»iracy  or  treason. 

To  this  very  reasonable  demand 
rarious  answers  have  been  given,  to 
some  of  which  we  shall  just  now  have 
occasion  to  draw  attention.     Our  own 

rion  of  them  is  clear:  they  are 
jether  inadequate  to  oppose  the 
stricter  views,  or  to  justify  such  a 
statement  as  (for  example)  the  re- 
markable one  we  have  jast  cited.  And 
▼etf  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  could 
have  obtained  suc^  currency  without 
9ome  foundation  in  the  reality  of 
things  ;  nothing  so  very  plausible  was 
ever  without  some  element  of  truth. 
The  proper  use,  then,  to  be  made  of 
these  ordinary  pleas  in  justification  of 
professional  laxity  is,  not  indeed  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  or  denying  the 
higher  principles  of  duty — but  sa- 
lutarily to  qualify  the  application  of 
them,  by  impressing  upon  the  con- 
scientious advocate  the  danger  of  over- 
strained scrupulosity  in  the  refusal  of 
diencies. '  This  is  the  real  value  of 
these  popular  arguments ;  and  as  long 
as  they  are  restricted  to  that  object, 
they  are  not  without  substantial  use 
and  benefit.  A  nd,  in  truth,  if  most  of 
the  ingenious  statements  of  these  ar- 
guments  be  carefully  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that,  though  they  profess 
much  more,  they  just  prove  this,  and 
nothing  else;  for  as  long  as  it  is 
granted  (which  is  seldom  or  never 
formally  denied)  that  there  is  any 
case  wluch  a  lawyer  ought  unhesitat- 
ingly to  refuse,  so  long  the  principle 
of  conscience  is  reserved,  and  all  the 
subsequent  dissensions  must  turn  upon 
the  degree  and  details  of  its  appli- 
cation. 

To  this,  as  a  necessary  supplement 
to  the  argument,  we  may,  perhaps, 
return.  It  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  were  any  complete  or  me- 
thodici^  discussion  of  the  question  un- 
dertaken. The  common  views  of  legal 
duty  kace  their  proper  place,  and  they 
ought  to  be  given  it.  They  are  worth 
somethings  though  not  worth  all  their 
upholders  would  claim  for  them.  And 
IB  moral  subjects,  though  not  in  the 
word  of  mathematical  truth,  no  de- 
monstration is  felt  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  which  does  not  account 
for  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  the 
Vol,  XXL— No.  121, 


ohjectionf  by  in  some  way  including  it 
in  the  solution.  The  objections  will 
still  retain  force  if  we  do  not  show  how 
thev  gained  influence,  and  what,  if  any, 
is  their  real  weight.  Nor  are  the  strict 
aud  conscientious  principles  advocated 
by  our  author  at  all  wedcened  by  can- 
didly admitting  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable value  in  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentations, when  confined  to  their 
proper  use,  as  practical  monitions 
against  an  undue  and  exaggerated 
scrupulousness. 

Employed,  then,  for  this  subordinate 

Eurpose,  we  grant  such  arguments  to 
ave  a  real  value ;  employed  to  con- 
travene the  main  Principle,  that  con- 
science must  rightfully  claim  to  re« 
gulate  the  lawyer*s  adoption  of  caseSf 
we  strenuously  deny  their  eog^icy. 
And  yet  to  this  issue  the  question  has 
actually  been  urged.  It  is  true  that» 
as  we  have  said,  special  cases  might 
easily  be  proposed  which  would  (we 
humbly  hope)  extort  a  disclaimer  from 
even  the  most  licentious  of  legal  ca<* 
suists  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain 
that,  in  theory,  the  doctrine  here  de- 
nied has  been,  in  all  its  unqualified 
amplitude,  earnestly  and  constanUj 
maintained.  We  do  not  merely  refer 
to  such  rhetorical  bursts  as  that  of 
Lord  Brougham.  It  has  been  stated 
and  defended  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
not  in  the  ardour  of  the  speech^ 
but  in  the  gravity  of  the  essay, 
that  the  lawyer  is  to  know  no  will  but 
that  of  his  accidental  consulter — that 
he  is  to  see  with  no  other  eves  than 
those  of  his  client,  though,  indeed,  he 
may  furnish  those  eves  with  glasses  to 
enable  them  to  see  farther,  and  to  see 
more  clearly.  And  though  this  opi- 
nion really — and,  one  would  thin 
manifestly — contradicts  the  primary 
elements  of  all  morality,  the  attempt 
to  question  it  is  at  this  day  often  met» 
in  ordinary  society,  not  so  much  with 
laboured  argument  as  with  almost 
contemptuous  pity.  It  is  now,  there- 
fore, time  for  us  to  examine  briefly 
the  real  worth  of  this  very  popular 
theory  of  a  lawyer's  duties. 

The  arguments  in  defence  of  ii  are 
variously  modified,  according  to  the 
peculiar  temper  and  experience  of  the 
persons  urging  them;  but,  setting 
aside  some  obviously  untenable  posi- 
tions— untenable,  because  they  would 
equally  apply  to  every  case  in  which 
one  man  can  be  asked  to  help  another-,. 
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they  seem  nearly  all  to  reduce  them- 
selves  to  the  general  pleas  (1.)  of  the 
merely  repre9entaHve  character  of  the 
advc^te,  and  (2.)  of  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  the  ohligatory  adoption  of  all 
eases  hy  our  laivyers  to  secure,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  eanount  of  justice 
in  the  country. 

I.  The  former  of  these  allegations 
ve  have  already,  in  substance,  an- 
swered. We  have  affirmed  that  the 
lawyer,  unless  he  can  Toluntarily  re- 
sign his  moral  nature,  has  no  right  to 
become  the  representative  of  the  op- 
pressor or  the  cheat ;  that  is,  to  be- 
come the  mechanical  instrument  for 
evil  of  any  employer  who  may  be 
wealthy  enough  to  hire  his  services. 
There  Is  no  nuigic  in  either  the  Word 
or  the  Idea  of  Representation  that 
con  rightly  effect  such  a  transforma- 
tion, as  this.  Were  the  function  of 
the  Advocate  merely  the  official  duty 
of  statin?  to  a  court  the  wishes  of  a 
certain  mdividual,  and  the  gprounds 
upon  which  that  individual  rested  his 
claims,  without  being  himself  sup* 
posed,  in  any  degree,  to  heme  fwr^ 
fdnhed  these  grotSids,  or  authorized 
the  public  statement  of  them,  there 
might  be  some  force  in  the  argument. 
We  might  thus  save  the  morality  of 
the  Lawyer,  by  lowering  his  office  to 
that  of  a  Clerk.  But  we  all  know 
that  neither  in  theory  nor  by  practice 
is  this  limitation  of  the  Lawyer's  office 
justified.  The  Lawyer,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  simple  representative  of  his 
client's  predetermined  purposes,  is 
himself  the  Aramer  of  the  whole  case  ; 
it  is  he  who  has  decided  that  it  shall 
be  brought  into  Court,  it  is  he  who  has 
prepared  it  for  that  issue,  it  is  he  who 
has  devised  the  pleas  by  which  it  is  to 
be  supported,  it  is  he  who  is  engaged 
to  watch  over  its  progress,  it  is  he 
who,  having  originally  advised  it,  is 
Answerable  for  its  success.  Surely  it 
is  impossible  even  to  conceive  a  more 
perfect  instance  of  a  deliberate  combi- 
nation to  the  production  of  a  common 
result.  Surely  it  can  scarcelv  be  de- 
nied that  in  any  case  of  wilral  injus- 
tice,'the  Counsel,  holding  suoh  a  rela- 
tion as  we  have  described,  is  even  more 
directly  the  Author  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding than  the  euilty  Client  himself. 
And  it  remains  tobe  shown — certainly 
it  never  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
— that  the  principles  i4>plicable  to 
efvery  other  case  of  complicity  in 
crime,  fail  to  be  applicable  here. 


This  is  sometimes  met  by  the  p1ea» 
that  the  Court  and  the  World  at  large 
are  well  aware  that  the  Lawyer  is  not 
always  of  the  opinion  he  publicly  main* 
tains  ;  that  there  is  a  universal  **  na^ 
derstanding'*  of  this  among  all  parties ; 
and  that  this  '*  understanmng**  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  his  partnership  in  evil 
only  nominaL  A  conventional  licenoe 
to  deceive,  annuls  the  guilt  of  deceit ; 
as  it  annulled  the  guilt  of  secret  theft 
in  Sparta.  But  tiiis  will  go  but  a 
little  way  in  solving  the  difficulty.  It 
is  indeed  at  once  clear  that  the  i»in- 
ciple  must  be  defoctive  somewhere;  for 
a  thousand  cases  could  be  named  where 
any  mind  with  a  single  spark  of  honesty 
would  reject  its  application  with  horror; 
and  yet,  if  it  be  valid  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  so  universally.  Nor  would  the 
Spartan  analogy  help  the  matter ;  it 
would  rather  expose  the  defoct  of  the 
argument ;  for  surely  the  civil  licenoe 
to  indulge  in  secret  thievery  would 
scarcely  have  justified,  m  fbro  eon- 
scientia,  him  who  (for  example)  robbed 
his  own  Father  of  sustenance,  or  a 
dying  fHend  of  the  bed  on  which  he 
lay.  Exactly  as  in  all  minds  of  any 
degree  of  integrity,  there  must  beunder- 
stood  Emits  to  this  licence  of  prefes- 
^onal  deceit,  which  yet  is  stated  as 
if  it  were  allowable  universally;— 
and  which  is,  in  truth,  of  very  little 
argumentative  value,  in  a  question  of 
Principles  such  as  this  is,  unless  it  be 
assumed  to  be  thus  absolutely  appli- 
cable. But  we  take  more  decided 
ground.  The  yer j  fact  of  such  a  con- 
ventional liberty  to  the  professors  of 
the  Law  is  itself  altogether  imaginary. 
The  corrupt  practices  of  the  Profes- 
sion may  have  produced  such  an  un- 
derstanding; but  is  this  profession, 
indeed,  to  take  advantage  of  its  own 
wrong?  to  erect  the  results  of  its  own 
evil  into  a  criterion  to  justify  the  evil 
that  produced  them?  No  eonstitU' 
tional  enactment,  in  any  country,  has 
ever  recognised  this  supposed  under- 
Standing,  that  property,  and  reputa- 
tion, and  life,  are  only  to  be  held  and 
enjoyed  subject  to  the  attacks  of  legal 
cupidity ;  no  civilized  country  has  ever 
thus  emancipated  a  particular  body  of 
its  citizens  from  all  the  restraints  of 
morality ;  and  given  it  a  per-centagpe 
on  the  possessions  of  the  rest  as  the 
legitimate  prize  of  its  authorized  ini- 
ouity.  So  foeble  are  the  very  founda- 
tions of  this  pleading. — But,  now, 
examine  how  far  it  will  practically 
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apply.  la  the  fint  place,  it  ii  plain 
that  this  lieence  to  assume  a  part,  and 
the  iadeiBBity  from  crime  which  it  ia 
supposed  to  bring,  cannot  in  any  de- 
gree apply  to  those  private  advices  of 
Counsel,  upon  whicn  the  whole  cause 
was  originally  undertaken,  and  which 
are  usually  considered  to  form  the 
most  important  function  of  the  profes- 
«ioB.  Here  insinc^ty  is  so  little 
authorized,  that  it  is.  justly  fatal  to  all 
profesaieiial  reputation:  here  the  Law- 
yer voluntarily  charges  himself  with 
the  whole  moral  charactw  of  the  case, 
and  makes  himself  deliheratelv  respon- 
sible for  it. — But  even  in  thejmblic 
conduet  of  the  case  in  Court,  this  un^ 
deratood  assumption  of  a  part  cannot 
fiurly  be  pleaded  as  a  vindication  of 
■wilful  participation  in  a  criminal  iiiteur 
tion  to  overreach  or  defraud.  For  it 
is  obvioua  that  the  whole  labour  of  the 
Advocate  is  practically  to  destroy  this 
very  suj^tontion  (that  he  is  assuming 
«  conviction  which  he  does  not  feel)  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers;  it  being 
certain  that  his  avowal,  or  even  the 
suspicion  at  the  time,  of  his  not  holdirig 
the  opinion  he  supported,  would  be  at 
onee  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  labour^ 
especially  of  his  appeals  to  a  jury ;  and 
it  beif^,  in  point  of  fact,  the  verv  cha- 
racteristic of  an  unpractised  pleader 
to  allow  any  such  disbelief  to  be 
deteetad.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
onsempulous  practitioner  defended 
upon  a  supposition  which  it  is  his  own 
most  atreaueus  object  to  nullify ;  and 
the  existence  of  which,  during  the 
period  of  his  professional  exertions, 
would  be  Inmost  certain  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  very  assumption  it  is 
supposed  to  justify  I 

II.  But  the  ground  upon  which  the 
chief  relianee  rests,  is  unquestionably 
that  other  plea  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded ;  the  alle^^ed  tendency  of  this 
system  of  professional  ethics  to  ensure, 
en  lAe  mAile,  the  greatest  amount  of 
justice  to  all  parties  of  litigants  in  a 
eenntry;  by  securing  the  adequate  re- 
presenlation  of  every  cause,  and  sui^ 
thoroogh  esamination  o{  its  merits  as 
is  beet  calcvlated  to  elicit  real  truth. 

When  this  is  pre{>esed  as  a  satisfae- 
torr  moral  justification  for  the  system 
whKh  makes  it  obligatory  upon  Advo- 
oatea  to  adopt  all  cases  indiscriminately 
whieli  are  offered  to  their  acceptance, 
it  aao  GsAj  proceed  upon  the  general 
ftma^kp  «« that  the  probability  of  ulti- 


mate public  advantage  is  sufBcient 
moral  warrant  for  any  private  action ;" 
and  upon  the  particular  assumption, 
<'  that  this  public  advantage  is  reall  v  best 
secured  by  the  system  in  Question,*  We 
are  not  disposed  to  aamit  either  of 
these  propositions. 

1.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  now  and 
here  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  exa- 
mination of  that  peculiar  moral  svstem 
of  General  Expediency,  of  which  the 
former  principle  is  the  expression.  We 
shall,  for  the  present,  merely  observe 
that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
who  see  much  that  is  valuahle  in  the 
expositions  of  that  aystem.  It  is  na 
feeble  or  inoperative  truth  which  they 
have  got  hold  of,  when  they  insist  upon 
the  duty  of  contributing  to  public  be- 
nefit, and  when  they  place  that  duty 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  human  obligsr 
tions.  But  it  is  only  one  truth  aipoi^ 
many.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  affirmations  are  true*  and  equally 
true, — that  we  ought  to  act  so  as  to 
increase  public  happiness,  and  that  we 
ought  to  fulfil  our  special  obligations 
for  their  own  sake.  But  when  the 
latter  truth  is  made  a  mere  corollary 
from  the  former,  when  the  former  is 
represented  as  involving  all  others,  and 
constituting  the  only  real  ground  of 
duty,  we  are  forced  to  deny  a  system 
which,  necessarily  leaving  many  ac- 
Jcnowledged  duties  incapable  of  refo^ 
ence  to  any  such  principle,  leaves 
them,  therefore,  destitute  of  satis- 
factory proof  ;.-*a  system  which,  in 
ambitiously  claiming  for  its  single 
principle  universal  empire,  is  really 
forced  to  abandon  many  of  the 
most  important  provinces  of  morals 
unguarded  to  the  irruptions  of  scep- 
ticism and  sophbtry. 

In  order  to  cover  this  deficiency, 
inherent  in  the  '^  Greatest  Happiness 
Principle,"  many  efforts  have  been 
made  j  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  undoubtedly  the  introduction 
of  the  theory  of  "general  rules^** 
which,  collected  originally  from  ex- 
pediency, are  supposed  to  becoo^e 
the  immediate  standards  of  moral  ac- 
tion. These,  it  is  conceived,  will  em- 
brace all  cases  where  no  direct  relation 
to  general  expediency  can  be  ^scerned. 

But  with  all  the  provision  men  cafi 
make,  by  this  supplemental  machinery 
of  general  rulea  and  classes  of  actions, 
it  is  most  certain  that  it  is  the  particu' 
jar  action  with  whiqh  ithe  individual 
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U  concerned — the  particular  action 
80  and  80  circumstanced  ;  and  that 
there  are  innumerahle  instances  of  un- 
questionable obligation  where  that 
particnl.ir  action,  being  wrought  or 
omitted  in  perfect  secrecy,  and  influ- 
encing the  positive  enjoyment  of  lio 
existing  person,  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  any  relation  whatever  to  the 
rule  of  general  happiness,  or  to  any 
happiness-test  at  all.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  a  promise  privately 
made  to  a  dying  man  to  build  him  a 
monument,  or  to  defray  for  him  a 
certain  amount  of  funeral  expense.  It 
being  conceded  that  the  promisor  is 
bound  to  keep  this  covenant,  the  theo- 
rists, who  deny  that  there  can  be  any 
moral  duty  where  the  enjoyment  of 
ftome  animated  being  is  not  in  some 
way  involved,  introduce  their  doctrine 
of  ffeneral  rules  or  classes  of  actions  ; 
and  urging  that  it  is  for  the  advantage 
and  happiness  of  men  thaty  as  a  general 
rule,  such  promises  should  be  kept, — 
as  otherwise  the  comfort  of  the  dying 
would  be  seriously  impaired  by  the 
universal  loss  of  confidence, — plead, 
that  if  all  such  promises  ought  to  be 
kept  we  have  granted  that  this  parti- 
cular promise  ought,  as  being  one  of 
the  number.  But  this  seems  a  pal- 
pable fallacy.  For  if  the  onlv  ground 
why  all  such  promises  ought  to  be 
kept,  be  the  perceived  connexion  be- 
tween such  fidelity  and  general  confi- 
dence, surely  if  aj^orftrworcase  arise, 
where  an  individual  isabsolutelycertain 
that  his  faithlessness,  being  utterly  and 
for  ever  unknown,  cannot  possibly 
diminish  general  confidence,  in  that 
particular  instance  he  must,  upon 
this  theory,  feel  himself  liberated  from 
any  obligation,  even  though  he  grant 
•the  propriety  of  fidelity  as  a  general 
rule.  It  is  manifest  sophistry  in  such 
a  case  to  object  that  we  **  assent  and 
deny  with  the  same  breath'*  that  pro- 
mises ought  to  be  kept  to  the  dead. 
Nor  does  It  alter  the  matter  to  intro- 
■  duce,  with  Paley,  the  Divine  Will,  as 
commanding  **  the  general  rule,**  and 
'thereby  inclusively  commanding  all  the 
particular  actions ;  fi^r  still,  on  his 
own  showing,  the  Divine  Will  com- 
mands the  general  rule,  and  all  the 
actions  it  comprehends,  onfy  in  so  far 
as  theycan  be  evinced  to  afl^ect  happi- 
ness. That  which  alone  indicates  "  the 
general  rule"  must  surely  govern  its 
application,   whether  to  enforce  or  to 


suspend  it — It  is  triumphantly  asked 
— **  would  it  be  well  that  all  men 
should  thus  disregard  their  promises?** 
We  reply, — undoubtedly,  if  the  crea- 
tion of  happiness  be  the  only  object  of 
morality,  it  toould  be  quite  as  well  thai 
all  men  should  individually  as  the  cases 
arose,  disregard  such  secret  promises 
as  these,  though  not,  of  course,  that 
they  should  so  act  by  concert,  or  that 
they  should  ever  ^vulge  their  con« 
duct, — suppositions  which  are  mani- 
festly excluded  in  the  hypothesis  on 
which  we  are  reasoning.  For  indeed, 
it  is  not  the  promiser's  actual  respect 
for  his  promise,  but  the  dying  man's 
belief  that  he  vkll  respect  it,  that  can 
afiect  the  happiness  of  the  latter ;  and 
consequently  on  this  theory  the  only 
obligation  on  the  promiser  is  to  pre- 
serve or  not  diminish  the  belief  in  him 
or  in  others ;  which  in  the  present  case 
we  suppose  to  be  done,  whether  he 
really  ever  fulfil  the  promise  or  not. 
So  that  such  treachery  seems  com- 
pletely to  evade  even  that  bond  of 
'*  general  rules,"  which  has  been  de- 
vised to  include  such  cases. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  General  Expedi- 
ency to  the  special  question  of  Indiscri- 
minate Advocacy.  It  has,  as  we  have 
said,  been  held  that  the  duty  of  all 
citizens,  and  of  the  Lawyer  among 
them,  can  only  be  fixed  by  showing  the 
comparative  tendency  of  actions  to  the 
greater  benefit  of  society.  Now,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  this  mode  of 
discovering  duty,  that  the  theonr  seems 
to  admit  of  refutation  out  of  itself. 
For  however  the  fixation  of  Virtues 
and  Duties  first  arose,  it  is  most  certain 
that  if  the  general  welfture  of  Society 
be  now  the  legitimate  test  of  men's  con- 
duct, one  of  the  earliest  conclusions 
drawn  from  that  doctrine  would  be 
that  we  should  not  practically  recur  to 
it  as  the  first  or  principal  directory  of 
duty,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  be 
more  infallibly  injurious  to  Society  than 
such  habitual  reference.  It  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  men  are  capable  of 
acting  from.some  more  direct  and  im- 
mediate rule  of  duty,  the  simple  fact 
being  that  nearly  every  man  does ;  and 
if  this  be  thus  possil)le,  there  cannot 
surely  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  in- 
finitely more  for  the  benefit  of  Society 
that  they  ttbould  follow  this  immediate 
dictate  of  duty,  than  that  they  should 
recur  to  a  rule  which  requires  innume* 
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rable  elements  of  calculation  before  it 
can  give  any  result  at  all>  and  which  at 
every  step  of  the  computation  affords  a 
new  disguise  for  self-deceity  and  a  new 
apology  for  the  impatient  passions.  On 
the  very  hypothesis  then,  that  general 
expediency  is  the  ultimate  te$t  (inade- 
quate as  that  doctrine  is),  we  ar^ue 
that  it  can  never  have  been  designed  as 
the  immediate  rule.  No  rule  of  duty 
can  ever  be  of  the  slightest  practical 
valiie-~no  rule  of  duty  can  ever  have 
been  meant  for  man^-but  one  that  is 
instantaneous  and  authoritative ; — 
delay  the  verdict  of  Conscience,  or 
weaken  its  certainty  (and  the  calcula- 
tion of  utilities  must  do  both),  and  in 
the  warfare  of  temptation  you  inevi- 
tably annul  its  whole  practical  effi- 
ciency. 

Now  the  position  of  the  Lawyer  in 
no  respect  insulates  him  from  this  im- 
mediate authority  of  the  rule  of  Con- 
science, as  rightfully  superseding  all 
remoter  grounds  of  action.  If  the  true 
rule  for  man  be  that  of  obvious  justice 
and  truth  irrespective  of  ultimate  re- 
sults ;  if  as  a  universal  maxim,  conduct 
be  for  man  and  consequences  for  God ; 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  that 
should  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  one 
profession  which  is  received  in  every 
other  d^Mirtment  of  Society  as  the 
only  safi^piard  of  mutual  confidence 
and  common  integrity.  If  we  would 
at  once  reject  the  plea  of  the  thief  or 
the  assassin,  who  shotdd  urge  us  to 
listen  until  he  had  evinced  that  on  the 
whole  there  was  a  slight  overbalance 
of  probability  that  his  crime  would  be 
useful  to  Society  ; — and  that,  not 
merely  because  we  denied  the  alleged 
probability,  but  because  we  utterly  dis- 
dained and  repudiated  the  principle  of 
such  a  defence ;  there  caimot  be  ad- 
duced the  smallest  reason  why  we 
should  tolerate  the  same  prmciple  as 
justifying  the  wilful  partnership  in 
guilt  which  belongs  to  him  who  know- 
ingly assists  by  legal  ingenuity  a  pro- 
ject of  fraud,  imder  whatever  conven- 
tional respectability  of  profession  he 
may  be  sheltered.  What  effect,  indeed, 
ought  the  adoption  or  the  counte- 
nancing of  such  maxims  by  a  whole 
profession  to  have,  except  to  heigJUen 
our  indignation  at  their  prevalence  ? 

2.  Having  rejected  the  ethical 
fpMciple  upon  which  this  argument 
proceeds,  we  may  now  devote  a  brief 
attentkm  to  the  supposed  fast  it  as* 


sumes ; — namely, — that  the  understood 
obligation  among  Lawyers  to  adopt  all 
cases  i$  necessary,  or  at  least  is  more 
expedient,  for  the  general  attainment 
of  justice. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  prevent 
misconception  by  steadily  defining  the 
doctrine  we  really  mamtain ;  becausa 
most  of  the  ordinary  representationa 
on  the  opposite  side  of  this  question 
seem  to  proceed  upon  gross  exaggera- 
tions of  the  views  they  are  brought  to 
resist.  All  that  we  affirm  is  this  ; — 
that  Conscience  must  not  be  refused 
its  influence  on  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  legal  cliencies.  And  we 
oppose  this  proposition  to  the  doctrine^ 
that  the  acceptance  ought  to  be  com* 
pulsory,  and  the  lawyer  left  no  option* 
If  the  adversary  (as  is  likely)  attempt 
to  modify  the  latter  assertion,  we  then 
observe  that  the  whole  matter  of  dis* 
cu&sion  is  at  once  changed ;  the  real 
point  of  dispute  is  surrendered;  the 
question  becomes  one  of  degree ;  and 
upon  that  new  ground  of  consideration 
(a  very  important  one  too)  there  would 
probably  be  found  little  substantial  dif* 
ference  between  us  and  any  honourable 
opponent.  In  point  of  fact  this  tacit 
substitution  of  another  question  it  the 
usual  issue  of  the  discussion ;  naturally 
enough,  when  the  unqualified  doctrine 
is  found  untenable. 

But  at  first  the  case  is  usually  put  in 
the  most  unmodified  form ;  the  force 
of  the  arguments  resting  upon  the 
universality  of  the  obligation.  It  is 
admitted,  nay,  urged,  ^ttheur  value 
wouM  vanish,  if  any  exception  were 
admitted  to  the  rule  of  compulsory 
advocacy.  Among  these  arguments 
are  such  as  follow ; — that  on  this  prin* 
ciple  alone  all  cases  will  be  secured  an 
adequate  examination ; — ^that  this  prac* 
tice,  leaving  the  Lawyer  no  option  to 
decline,  separates,  in  public  estimation^ 
the  real  sentiments  of  Advocate  and 
Client,  and  thus  secures  the  former 
against  the  tyrannical  interference  of 
irritated  Power  ; — that,  on  any  other  * 
understanding  the  character  of  the 
Advocate  who  accepts  or  who  refuses 
would  itself  become  evidence  for  or 
againstthe  party ; — that  pretended  con- 
scientiousness would  afiford  a  ready  ex^ 
ctise  for  the  dssertion  of  causes  with 
which  tiie  timid  barrister  was  afraid  to 
connect  himself.  The  principle,  uni- 
versallv  understood  and  unflinchingly 
^carried  out»  that  the  Lawyer  is  the 
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indiictimiMte  aerrant  of  tbe  public,  at 
once,  it  is  said,  remedies  all  these  evils. 
Now  it  would  be  very  uncandid  to 
deny  that  such  disadvantages  as  these 
might  sometimes  result  in  the  conscien- 
tious eiercise  of  the  profession :  the 
real  question  is,  whether  they  would 
evef  result  to  a  degree  which  could 
eounterbalance  the  grievow  evii  of 
eompeHingawhole  profession  to  become 
the  helpless  instruments  of  iniquity ; 
61^  to  a  degree  which  could  eerieuthf 
injure  the  ehances  of  truth  and  justice 
in  any  country.  Reflect  on  the  anfount 
of  these  vaunted  difficulties.  What 
tek\  advantage  would  it  be  that  every 
ease  which  itaalice  and  dishonesty  may 
contrive  ehould  have  a  hearing?  Why 
should  it  be  so  marvellously  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  Society,  that  a  knave 
(and  in  the  strictest  times  no  other 
would  ever  find  himself  without  a  com- 
petent advocate  in  a  profession  com-^ 
prising  hundreds)  should  be  furnished 
with  every  facility  for  deceiving  a  jury 
into  sanctioning  his  turpitude  ?  Surely 
to  this  plea  we  can  cordially  echo  the 
reply  given  to  its  well-known  parallel—*- 
"  nous  n*en  voyons  pas  la  necessite^,** 
Is  it  chimeHcal  to  sugrgest  that  it  might 
pdss^f^  be  even  beneficial  to  the  general 
cause  of  justice,  that  such  a  man  should 
lue  embi^assed  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  practitioner  to  second  his 
knavei^y  ?-^Thus,  too,  the  allegation 
that  this  understanding  alone  can  screen 
the  Bar  Irom  the  vengeance  of  an  en« 
raged  Government,  b  one  that  applies 
only  to  rare  and  peculiar  crises  of 
political  excitement ;  and  one  that 
actualW  even  then  is  not  always  veri- 
fied ;  it>r  we  all  know  that  in  such  trials 
^e  advocates  selected  are  usually  those 
who  are  understood  to  sympathise  in 
general  politics  with  their  less  fortunate 
clients  ;  and  who  are  safe — not  because 
their  sympathy  is  any  secret  (which 
would  alone  help  the  argument),  but 
because,  whatever  be  their  political 
views,  they  are  as  advocates  shielded 
in  their  high  and  important  vocation 
by  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution — bulwarks  which  would 
remain  unimpaired  under  our  principles 
as  well  as  under  those  we  oppose. 
Again — that  on  these  stricter  views, 
the  character  of  the  Advocate  would 
prejudge  the  case  (a  plea  which  seems 


to  have  been  urged  with  great  power 
by  Lord  Ersktne*)  is  of  little  practical 
importance ;  for  if  the  case  be  one  of 
palpable  dishonesty,  it  is  of  no  greater 
moment  it  should  be  thus  prejudiced 
than  by  any  other  common  inference 
of  character  from  associates ;  and  |^it 
be  one  of  int^^ity,  the  profeasiou  is 
never  likely  to  be  so  poor  in  men  of 
eminence  as  not  to  afford  advooates  of 
character  to  match  with  their  weight 
of  reputation  the  ablest  who  mav  be 
led  to  oppose  it.  Other  objections 
are  such  hs  seem  equally  to  apply  to 
every  instance  in  which,  men  depend 
on  the  assistance  of  their  fellows  $  and 
such  as  would  equally  suspend  the  ex- 
ercise of  Conscience  in  all.  For  ex* 
ample,— if  the  pusillanimous  Lawyer 
can  pretend  a  conscience,  so  can  any 
other  mtoi  solicited  to  help  in  any  other 
ease  ;  nor  has  any  casuist  ventured  oa 
this  ground  to  stigmatize  all  conscien* 
tious  objections  as  inadmissable.  If  a 
conscientious  lawyer  may  be  deceived 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  a  case,  and 
thus  do  unintentional  injustice,  (for  this 
too  is  earnestly  pleaded)  he  will  only 
exemplify  the  universal  fact  of  human 
fedlibility  ;  while  from  tbe  numbers  of 
tbe  profession,  a  remedy  is  in  this 
instance  peculiarlv  attainable.  And 
to  all  these  alleged  difficulties  (whichy 
in  truth,  belong  to  every  strenuous 
effort  to  obey  the  rule  of  Right),  must 
now  l>e  opposed  the  direct  and  obvious 
benefit  to  general  justice  from  conscien* 
tiousness  in  advocates.  For  when  once 
it  became  understood  that  -a  Lawyer's 
own  character  was  in  some  decree  con* 
cemed  in  the  trial  of  his  chent,  he 
would  naturally  desire  to  seem  to 
proceed  only  on  grounds  such  as  wocdd 
justify  his  adoption  of  the  case ;  thi^ 
is,  to  be  seen  desirous  only  of  the  clear 
statement  of  right  and  tli^  full  elidta* 
tion  of  truth.  Could  this  spirit  be  pre* 
served,  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  public  would  ben^t  larg^y  by 
it?  The  master  evil  of  human  law^ 
its  ftusility  of  perversion  to  purpose  of 
vexatious  delay,  or  of  positive  injusttoe^ 
being  thus  almost  wholly  eradicated  I 

And  now  we  may  introduce  one  or 
two  considerations  to  which  we  before 
alluded  as  tiding  usefully  to  illustrate 
or  to  qualify  the  application  of  these 
principles  \  tending,  at  least,  to  make 


^  Cited  by  Mn  O'Brieii,  p»  16i. 
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the  proflpect  less  discouraging  of  pro« 
seoiUinff  the  profeasioii  on  those  nMLxims 
of  resolute  int^prity. 

We  believe^  Uieo,  that  the  thorough 
rMeptionof  the  reasonings  on  which  we 
have  insisted,  by  the  mass  of  legal  prac- 
titioners^ while  it  would  undoubtedly 
raise  the  tone  of  the  entire  profession, 
would  produce  far  less  diminution  in 
the  number  of  case$  actually  under* 
taken^  than  might  beat  first  imagined. 
It  is  not  thi^  enterprises  of  conscious 
ii^justice  are  not  hazarded  by  clients } 
but  that — especially  in  the  hurry  and 
occupadon  of  the  busy  practitioner — 
it  would  seldom  happen  that  eveti  the 
most  conscientious  lawyer  should  be 
able  at  once  to  pronounce  a  case  wholly 
unworthy  of  judicial  arbitration,  and 
that  he  would  always  feel  it  his  dut^  to 
obey  his  client's  declared  and  anxious 
wishes  for  a  public  investigation  as  long 
as  there -appeared  the  least  fair  claim 
for  it.  Let  this  be  carefully  weighed. 
We  have  already  sUted,  that  if  after 
mature  examination,  the  Lawyer  con- 
sider the  case  simply  unjust,  he  is 
bound  to  decline  it.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  as  lon^  as  there  appears  a  single 
element  of  right — of  probable  or  pos- 
sible right — to  be  pleaded,  even  when 
the  chances  are  against  its  success,  we 
hold  it  assuredly  the  Lawyer's  duty, 
even  after  having  (if  he  think  proper,) 
advised  the  surrender  of  the  cause  in 
point  of  policy,  still  to  hold  himself 
ready  to  state  and  support  it,  should 
the  Client  so  determine.  It  would  be 
to  overstate  the  case  to  represent  the 
Lawyer  merely  as  the  Client's  Adviser. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  relation  es- 
tablished between  these  parties  of  a 
more  peculiar  kind.  The  Lawyer  is 
not  solely  an  Adviser  ;  he  is  an  under- 
stood Agent  and  Servant  also ;  and 
considerations  of  duty  are  to  apply  to 
him  just  as  tfiey  do  to  a  Servant-^- 
neither  less  nor  more.  In  adopting  his 
profession  and  attending  the  Courts, 
the  Lawyer  announces  himself  as  pre- 
pared to  be  the  legal  assistant  of  any 
man  who  may  please  to  oall  on  him  ; 
once  engaged,  to  this  he  is  bound;  con- 
scientious scruples  coming  in  after- 
wards as  a  Ivnitalion,  In  other  words, 
a  man  does  not  ]i>ecome  a  Lawyer  in 
the  first  instance  to  benefit  pubUc  jus- 
tice, and  then  espouse  at  his  option 
certain  chosen  cases  fis  a  means  to  that 
endU  1)6  becomes  a  Lawyer  in  the^r^^ 
instance  to  espouse  all  offered  cases  of 


demand  for  justice,  and  applies  his 
conscientious  scruples  secondarily  as 
an  occasional  bar  to  that  prunary  ob- 
ject. And  this  relation  of  voluntary 
universal  public  Servant  arises  not 
merely  after  he  has  considered  all  the 
merits  of  a  particular  cause  ;  it  arises 
f^om  the  day  he  has  entered  the  pro- 
fession ;  upon  that  day  he  became  the 
Servant  of  the  Public,  and  each  special 
cliency  only  fixes  the  general  relation 
to  a  particular  instance  of  it.  It  thus 
results  that  from  the  first  moment  the 
Lawyer  is  consulted,  and  voluntarily 
bends  to  hear  the  statement  of  the 
consulting  party,  he  establishes  the  re- 
lation with  that  party  of  Servant  as 
well  as  of  Adviser ;  and  consequently 
is  (as  in  all  other  cases  of  service,)  to 
presume  it  in  the  first  instance  his 
business  to  execute  according  to  his 
skill  the  wishes  of  his  employer.  1^ 
conscientious  objections  arise,  of  course 
he  is  to  obey  them  ;  but  this  conside- 
ration, though  absolute  in  order  of 
authority,  is  secondary  in  order  of  time ;. 
they  are  not  to  Be  presumed  as  likely," 
or  admitted  without  reluctance;  and, 
as  long  as  thev  do  not  palpably  present 
themselves,  the  Lawyer,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  cause,  ordinarily  retains 
no  option  of  retiring.  And  thus,  it 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  we  have 
said,  and  indeed  seems  to  How  out  of 
the  very  conception  of  the  Profession 
and  of  its  Relation  to  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety, to  afiirm, — that  as  long  as  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  Client  may  have 
right  on  his  side,  the  conscientious 
Lawyer  will  feel  it,  not  only  a  thing 
permitted,  but  a  duty,  to  set  fiwth  th«- 
claim  ;  and  if  the  number  of  cases  to 
which  this  characteristic  fairly  applies 
be^considered,it  will  probably  be  found 
to  leave  not  very  many  miore  rejected 
cases  than  those  which  most  barristers 
of  high  character  would  even  now  un- 
hesitatingly decline. 

And  hence  we  conceive  the  chief 
value  of  such  a  Book  as  this  to  be,  not 
so  much  that  its  influence  would  very  • 
materially  alter  the  amount  of  prac- 
tice in  the  Profession,  as  that  it  would 
elevate  the  tone  of  principle  on  which 
that  practice  is  conducted ;  furnishing 
good  men  with  distinct  grounds  for 
their  course,  and  setting  before  them 
the  portraiture  of  the  character  they 
are  to  aspire  to  realize.  This  our 
Author  has  admirably  done ;  and 
assuredly  this  is   necdefl*     It  c«a« 
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notbutmover^et  that  the  genuinely  commit  you;    despise  it  not— his  law 

Christian  Lawyers    who  now  amount  written  on  your  hearts,  set  before  you  m 

to  a  goodly  fellowship  at  our  own  ^^'^  ^"^t^^i?  f  a** -^^/^       il^*^*^^^^^ 

Bar,.sUZ  make  thfr  views  ^^^^^  C'lnK^r.a;;:?^^^^^^ 

this  important  subject  so  feebly  felt  ^^  *^  ^^^^^           ^^  ^^,^  tempt 

in  society.  And  we  cannot  but  thmk  the  ^^  ^^  earthly  splendour  allure  you  to 

reason  to  be  (as  we  have  before  hinted)  swerve  from  allegtauce  to  this  holy  law. 

that  these  views  are  to  themselves  un-  i  have  lived  long,  and  in  a  long  life  been 

fixed  and  indefinite ;  the  almost  uncon-  often  called  upon  to  encounter  the  ene- 

scioos  effects  of  strong  religious  feel-  mies  of  this  holj  law,  and  often,  alas  I 

ing,  and  not  the  direct  and  deliberate  have    I   seen   it    trodden   down    and 

consequences  of  convictions  of  thepe-  trampled  under  their  feet ;  but  sure  I 

-^^^.JL^  T  «»  nf   OnH       ThPiiP   M-e  am  tl>at  no  peace  fills  their  dwellings, 

remptory  Law  of   God.     These  are  „^j3^eU3;^eirbreasts;  but  the  worm 

eminently   religious    men;    and    the  ^^^^4  Jies  not  gnaws  their  hearts,  and  a 

cause  of  all  this,  doubtless,  lies  deep  fearful-looking  for  of  fiery  indignaUon 

in  the  peculiar  religious  teaching  of  haunts  and  disturbs  them  in  the  midst 

the  age.     But  we  forbear  a  subject  of  their  loftiest  triumphs.    Envy  not, 

too  extensive,  and  perhaps  too  delicate,  then,  the  oppressor,  and  choose  none 

to  attempt  on  this  occasion.  of  his  ways.    Listen  to  the  law  of  God 

We  shall  substitute  for  such  discus-  —the  voice  of  heavenly  wisdom— it  will 

sions  a  beautiful  piece  of  practical  the-  be  a  light  to  yw  feet  and  a  lamp  to 


ology. 


your  paths ;  a  shield  against  every  foe, 

,  and  a  shelter  from  every  blast ;  -its  ways 

"  THE  LAWYEE  s  DEATH.  ^^  ,^^3  of  pleasautness  and  allits  paths 

"  It  was  a  bright  evening  in  summer —  are  peace.     Such  has  it  ever  been  to 

the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  fell  full  upon  me  amid  all  the  strifes  and  struggles  of 

the  couch  where  the  old  man  lav — round  this    transitory   life — and  now    I   go, 

him  were  gathered  his  wife  and  children  where  wars  and  tumults  shall  be  no 

awaiting  in  sorrow,  rendered  peaceful  more  heard,  where  strife  and  struggle 

by  the  sweet  smile  which  plaved  upon  shall  have  no  place,  but  justice,  peaoe» 

ms  lips,  the  moment  that  should  summon  and  righteousness  shall  reign  eternal, 

to  a  better  world  the  departing  spirit  of  Father  of  heaven,  grant  that  in  that 

a  kind  and  affectionate  father,  husband,  kingdom  of  bliss  we  maj^  all  meet  and 

and  fHend.    His  domestics  stood  m  the  join  in  the  song   of  praise  <  unto  Him 

farther  part  of  the  room,  scarce  able  to  that  has  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 

suppress  their  sobs.  our  sins  in  his  own   blood,  and  hath 

**  He  raised  himself  with  an  effort  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 

spoke.     *  Beloved    wife    and    children,  his  Father  ;  to  him  be  glory  and  domi- 

God,  who  has  comforted  and  succoured  nion  for  ever   and  ever. — Amen.' " — 

me  aU  my  days,  bless,  preserve,  and  p.  142. 
keep  you.    To  his  heavenly  guidimce  I  B« 


ON  THE  NEWS  FROIC  THE  EAST* 

a  sonMBt. : 

How  did  dejection  wrap  us  in  its  palli 

When,  like  some  plague  upon  ttur  east-winds  flyings 
Came  tales  of  our  unburied  soldiers  lying 

In  that  dread  Pass,  our  British  standard's  fall. 

Our  women's  bondage !     Now^  how  changed  is  all  I 
Bursts  forth  from  AfTghan  clouds  our  country's  star 
And  many  a  mourner,  cheered  bv  it  afiur. 

Awhile  forgets  a  private  sorrow's  thrall. 

Scarce  China's  millenary  fence  o'erthrown. 
Which  walled  her  from  the  human  family, 
More  glads  that  eastward  gaze  than  Sale  to  see. 

Leading  in  honour  back  bis  rescued  one. 

While  shout  his  comrades  in  triumphant  tone. 
And  floats  our  flag  above  the  proud  Ghuznee. 


W.R.  H. 


Moy.|1848. 
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THS  TWO   POETS. 

A     TALE     IN     TWO     VASCICULI* 

BY  JONATHAN  FRSAB  tUNGMV; 

rASCICULOS   PBIMUS. 

Slingsby  yaimteth  himself  in  his  originality  and  gr^t  powers — He  taketh  a  tlj  poke 
at  **  Inrocations*'  to  the  Muses,  though  sanctioned  bv  the  ancients»  but  suggesteth 
a  new  method  for  those  who  wiUuvroXie — Reiecteth  all  aid  of  insjkiration,  a!nu  goeth 
headlong  under  his  own  guidance— Introduceth  his  heroes — Exhibiteth  a  genius 
in  his   '*s/i(d!eo'*  and  the  "iRodttS  operaiu^r  therein. 

^  Friendsy  Romans,  and  country mon,  lend  me  your  ears !". 
(As  Anthony  said,  in  the  play>  over  CsBsar  ;) 
I'll  not  pinefa  them,  nor  pull  them,  but  tickle  them  liehtly, 
WHh  a  story  I'll  vouch  shall  be  picqucaU  and  sprightly. 
And  pointed  with  satire  as  sharp  as  a  razor. 
If  you*ll  let  me  just  manage  my  rhymes  as  I  please,  sir. 
The  tale  is  my  own,  for  I  scorn  to  plagiarize — 
I'll  bet  you  a  guinea,  and  there  now  my  wager  lies. 
That  I  neither  have  begged  it,  nor  borrowed,  nor  stolen  it. 
But  can  lay  honest  claim,  as  my  own,  to  the  whole  on  it 
For  the  very  best  reason,  because  I've  begotten  it. 

Concaved  and  produced  it. 

To  rhyme  then  reduced  it, 
And  dashed  it  off  thus,  without  making  a  blot  in  it — 

So  I  pray  you  to  <'  lend  me  the  loan  of*  your  ears. 

Oh  la! 

I  was  very  near  making  a  shocking  ^ota  pa$, 

To  set  to  my  task 

Without  waiting  to  ask 
For  my  labours,  the  leave  or  the  aid  of  the  muses, 
Which  I  take  is  a  homage  no  poet  refuses. 
And  though  Byron  makes  bold  to  sneer  at  it,  I  hold 
*Tis  a  canon  poetic  established  of  old. 
See  how  Homer  begins,  the  long  yarn  that  he  spins 
(Which  we  thummed  when  young  urchins  at  school  for  our  sins, 
I  remember  it  well,  'tis  a  long  time  ago) 

<«  Damn  Homo,"  as  Northerton  says  in  Tom  Jonetf 

You  exclaim,  **  I've  the  marks  of  him  still  in  my" — bones. 

He*8  an  old  fashioned  prig,  and  we  dont  care  a  ng 

For  such  musty  authorities  now — dash  my  wig  I 

Then  listen  to  Tasso — 'tis  surely  sublime. 

How  he  woos  on  Pama$$o,  the  muse  to  his  rhyme. 

(Ahime  lasso  /) — A  sigh  for  the  time 

When  I  read  his  sweet  verse  in  his  own  sunny  clime. 

**  Ok,  MusOf  tu  ehe  di  caduci  allori 

**  Non  circondi  lafr<mie  in  EUcoJUi'^ 
**  Mh,  sH  nel  cielof  iifra  I  beati  oori 

**  Hai  di  stelle  inmortali  aurea  corona 
**  Tn  spira  all  petto  mio  celesti  ardori 

"  Tu  rischiara  il  canto  mio" —  This  lowers  your  iOM  % 
Peg^  wt^  80  I  beg,  sir,  affyou  haveu*t  a  leg,  sir. 
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To  stand  on«  jonll  abandon  the  pomt>  nor  lay  hand  on 

My  muse,  for  she's  skittish  if  any  one  vex  her  ; 
But  if  you  still  choose  your  assent  to  refuse 
There's  glorious  John  Milton's  '<  Sing,  heavenly  mose.** 
Now  the  thing  being  settled  as  idon  Sss  regies^ 

1*11  be  off  on  my  flight,  bold  and  strong  as  an  eagle. 
As  I've  made  up  mv  mind  to  astonish  the  nation 
With  somethbg  quite  novel  in-*-^ 

HT  INtOCATtOff. 


Oh^  thou  heaven-born  spirit!  Holiest  light 
That  emanates  from  out  Jehovah's  throne, 

Whose  wings  swept  o'er  the  harp,  who  purged  the  sight 
Of  Zion's  Prophet  Ring — since  thou  hast  flown 

From  earth's  fall'n  sons  to  Join  the  chorus  bright 
Of  Cherubim  that  harp  to  God  alone, 

My  impious  tongue  shall  never  dare  profane 

Thy  blest  repose  in  heav'n  to  aid  my  earthly  strain* 


And  thou>  bright  Maiden  I  Poet-sprung,  yet  thought 
To  warm  the  Poet's  soul  and  guide  his  string—^ 

With  much  of  heaven,  yet  some  of  mortal  fhkught. 
Not  Seraph  all,  vet  past  Earth's  imaging— 

Thou,  from  whom  Milton  thoughts  unearthly  caught 
While  leaning  o'er  him  as  he  learned  to  sing^^ 

Thou  who  to  Shakspeare  gave  his  verse  of  Are, 

And  breathed  thy  sweetest  tones  o'er  Petrarch's  lyre^— 


I  dare  not  woo  thee  from  thy  "  holy  hill," 
In  my  dark  soul  to  shed  thy  heavenly  fire — 

With  trembling  hand,  and  ruae  untutored  skill. 
And  faltering  heart,  I  touch  the  sacred  lyre  ; 

Bnt  shrink  dismayed,  and  swiftly  drop  the  <*  quill** 
My  rash  ambition  led  me  to  desire. 

So  harsh  the  tones  my  erring  fineers  bring — 

And  feel  that  baros  alone  should  strike  the  string. 

tv. 

But  thou,  all  mortal — who  dost  deign  to  sing 
For  Poetlings,  by  **  Invocations"  bought — 

Tho'  I  do  deem  them  led  by  some  foul  thing, 
The  "  ignis  fatuus"  of  their  marshy  thought— 

Thou  who  dost  daily  cause  our  ears  to  ring 
With  rhymes  as  rigid  as  if  furnace  wrought-— 

Thou  wanton  one,  who  wait'st  each  dotard's  call, 

Prankt  out  in  fkded  flow'rs,  I  woo  thee — not  at  all. 

Now  it  seems  just  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face 
That  mine's  a  most  awkward  and  critical  case. 

For  as  I  can't  find 

Any  guide  to  my  mind, 
I  must  launch  on  the  ocean  of  rhyme  without  pilot. 

And  e'en  suffer  my  craft, 

As  tides  drift  and  winds  waft. 
To  go  dashing  and  smashing  'gainst  quicksands  and  islet. 
My  own  whims  I  ye  shall  guide  me — then  pull  away  so  tnen^ 
KiA  M  Clotho  obaerred  to  the  gh08ts«»ivf ^^/>i^. 
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Two  Poets  once  lit dd— wkea  and  whm  thall  be  nftfne1efiH» 

I  avoid  time  and  plaoe  and  shall  therefore  be  blameless^ 

For  were  I  to  give  tkem>  perhaps  'twould  disclose 

Thai  these  worthies  now  flourish  iiist  under  my  nose: 

Then  as  certain  as  hie,  both  my  hide  and  mj  pate 

Would  run  a  great  risk  firom  the  gpenus  irate« 

Of  a  fierce  castigation  or  sound  flagellation 

With  a  weapon  I  wot  of,  beyond  estimation 

More  severe  than  their  ^^grey  goose  quills"  Icalcuiftte* 

Verlmm  sat  sapienti — one  word  to  the  wise 

Is  equal  to  twenty,  where  no  wisdom  lies ; 

And  though  I  have  plenty  of  excellent  **  why's»*' 

Let  thb  one  suffice^  that  I'd  feel  rather  loth. 

After  what  m  relate,  to  encounter  their  wrath  ( 

And  so  rU  refrain 

To  divulge  either  name» 
But  for  eupl^ny's  sake  call  them  Drivel  and  Froth, 
Well,  these  Poets  were  both,  through  all  parts  of  the  town. 
Like  the  giants  of  old,  mighty  men  of  renowns- 
Wrote  in  young  ladies'  albums  acrostics,  enigmas. 
Signed  with  learned  Greek  words,  **  AKf\  **  'Onrm^n,  and  '<  %yfuC*% ; 
And  laboriously  wrought,  with  more  torture  than  thought. 
Impromptu's  to  wreak  on  each  wretch  that  they  caught. 
Composed  "  stanzas  for  music"  which  no  one  wrote  music  to. 
And  **  fragments,"  and  ''sonnets,"  and  ''odes,"  would  make  you  sick  too  ; 
Crept  into  the  comers  of  countrv  newspapers. 
So  fine,  that  the  readers  in  wonder  grew  gapers ; 
Nay  more,  it  is  said,  (but  I  own  I  am  led 
To  think  there's  no  very  clear  proof  on  this  head) 
They  contrived  an  odd  time,  e*eu  to  smuggle  their  rhyme 
Into  ereat  magazines*  a  most  impudent  crime : 
But  this  I  can  vouch  as  a  fact,  for  1  know  it> 
That  an  annual  was  patronised  once  by  each  Poet  \ 

And- with  wonder  you'll  hear 

That  in  each  did  appear 
"  An  ode"  from  the  one—-'*  Three  sad  songs"  from  the  other. 
That  were  sighed  o'er  and  cried  o'er  by  each  daughter  and  mother. 
But  alack  1 — the  poor  annuals  were  found  dead  t^  next  year. 
They  were,  to  say  sooth,  two  most  comical  fow ; 
And  moreover — a  fact  that  requires  some  apology-^ 
To  critics  and  $aiwm»  who  read  ornithology — 

They  were  seen  much  together,* 

Though  not  "  Urds  of  a  ^nither," 
For  Drivel  was  a  Parrot,  uid  Froth  was  an  Owl. 

'Twas  on  a  shocking  sultry  day 
About  the  latter  end  of  June, 
And  at  the  hottest  time,  they  say, 
Just  one  hour  after  noon. 
That  Froth  was  pacing  up  and  down. 
Slipshod,  and  in  his  r^ing  gown, 
A  little  crypt  wherein  he  wrought. 
And  wrestled  with  each  muddy  thought* 
Lashing  his  tortured  soul,  he  sought 
To  gather,  like  the  "  Pythoness," 
Some  "  inspiration  from  distrens'* — 
Now  rubbing  his  forehead,  now  bitinff  his  nul. 
Now  catching  some  fugitive  thought  t)|y  the  taSL 
.  '     But  sturdy  rhymes  imd  anpy  Uods 
{!erptez  andyex  Jum?-»Mihe  jplodi 
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Poking  out  words  to  make  a  true  itt 

For  lines  that  Euclid  could  not  measure: 

Like  pensioners*  some  had  too  fern  feet. 

And  would  not  carry  more  to  suit  his  pleasure : 

Like  oentipedesy  some  others  had  too  man/» 

And  then  as  a  last  hope*  with  furious  pen*  he 

Would  amputate  four*  three*  or  two  feet* 

As  surgeons*  rather  than  allow  a  man  die* 

Attempt  some  desperate  fnodMi  opera^dL 

Alas !  m  vain  his  rage  and  pain — 
Lines  will  not  fatt  in  Ime^  howe'er  you  beat  your  brain* 
Like  the  Seotch  rabble  crossing  <<  o'er  the  border*'-^ 
Some  hurry  on  fast*  some — move — slow^ 
In  most  admired  disorder  on  they  go* 

While  you  roar  out  with  all  your  might  and  main 
"  Why  tM  d£el  dvma  ye  march  fonoard  m  order  f" 

Such  was  poor  Froth's  disastrous  situation* 

(I  know  it  well) — at  last  in  deep  vexation* 
Unable  to  arouse  his  true  **  divinior  mens**'  he 

Put  down  his  pen*  put  up  his  books* 

Put  on  his  clothes*  and  with  wild  haggard  looks 
•Put  himself  out  of  doors  in  a  most  towering  frenzy* 

rASCICULUS    SECUNDUS, 

An  Episodical  laudation  of  '*  the  Salmon  leap" — A  poetic  con^^ess — Specimens  of 
the  two  most  popular  Styles  of  Poetry,  the  **  HyDerdiabolical  school  of  Germany, 
and  the  **  Aqualactio"  school  of  England — The  battle  of  the  Bards  and  the  bsue 


thereof. 


How  sweet  the  slanting  sun-beam  plays 

Upon  the  Liffev's  rippling  water* 
As  iervid  noon  withdraws  his  ffaze 

Obtrusive  from  our  Isle's  fair  daughter. 
Now  half  in  light  and  half  in  shade* 

She  trips  along  with  joyous  flowine ; 
Now  stealing  coy  through  dell  and  glade 

'Mid  bright  parterres  where  flowers  are  blowing. 
Sedately  now  she  calmly  glides* 

Her  silvery  bosom  scarce  in  motion  ; 
Now*  chafed  by  rocks*  she  frets  and  chides 

And  fleetly  pours  her  sparkling  tides 
In  foam  and  wave — a  mimic  ocean.  ,j.^ 

Flrom  mo(m  till  night*  in  ceaseless  flight 

She  flows  by  many  a  sylvan  bower 
And  cultured  scene*  but  none  I  ween 

More  fair  than  near  Fitzherbert's  tower. 
Thick  woods  of  every  hue  hang  o*er* 

Their  branches  to  the  margin  bending* 
While  plunging  down*  with  constant  roar* 

Mid  whitening  foam  and  vapour  blending* 
She  leaps  Uie  deep  cascade*  and  then 
Flows  clear  and  calm  beneath  again. 
Here  the  old  bridge*  one  arch  .•<tiU  left* 

Cliff  like*  stands  battling  with  the  water 
There*  with  a  flash  the  wave  is  cleft* 
As  springing  o'er  the  rocky  wall* 
The  salmon  leaps  the  waterfall 
With  the  strange  skill  that  nature  taught  her. 
'T  has  been  my  fate  to  wend  through  many  a  land<-« 
Sometimes  witii  Imapsack  and  a  sti^  ia  h«ifid. 
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Soni^iroe»  by  the  **  met  po9te"  and  by  pochofff 
By  '*  diligence*'  whenever  I  could  secure  a 

Seat  that  I  liked  in  the  cabriolet 
Soxnetimes  **  en  barque^"  and  often  <'  per  vettara^'* 
And  what  was  best  of  all»  the  <'  tenM>nella,** 
A  funny  Naples  gig,  driven  by  a  funnier  fellow. 
And  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say 

I've  not  seen  finer  things  in  other  lands. 
Nor  dare  compare  this  pet  of  mine 
With  Po  or  Amoy  Neckar^  Rhone,  or  Rhine* 

Yet  this  I  will  maintain,  deny  who  may. 
That  tourists  go  abroad  each  year  in  bands. 
Making  detours  with  guide-books  in  their  hasdsa 
To  see  where  rivers  rise  and  hot  springs  bubble 
That  wiU  not  half  so  well  repay  their  trouble : 
And  I  do  marvel  much,  oh,  Anna  Liffey, 

That  native  bards  have  never  sung  thy  beauty. 
Wolfe's  gone,  alas !  but  Tom  Moore  lives,  and  if  he 
Have  not  forgotten  his  old  knack  of  rhyme 
He  might  at  least  afford  thee  one  sweet  chime— 
I  think  he  owes  it  as  a  filial  duty— 
Nor  leave  thee  thus  without  a  tuneful  line 
To  such  rude  hurdy-gurdy  praise  as  mine. 

Revenons  a  nos  mautons — "  I've  been  roaming,'* 
Let's  come  back  to  our  sheep — the  Poetasters ; 
Besides  I  fancy  it  is  time 
To  get  a  different  measure  for  my  rhyme. 
And  g^ve  you  a  change  of  diet, "  good  my  imisters." 


Well,  in  a  sweet  dell  where  these  bright  waters  fell 

'Ne^  the  hill,  near  the  rill  that  tupis  round  the  large  wheel 

That  grinds  all  the  corn  in — Mister  Reid's  mill. 

There's  a  most  charming  spot,  with  a  cool  shady  grot. 

And  fount  artificial,  and  walks,  and  what  not. 

Where  'twas  once  all  the  rage,  when  the  weather  was  fine. 

For  the  Cits  upon  Sundays  to  go  out  to  dine — 

A  resort,  where  mauHnas  who  had  daughters  on  hand 

Would  invite  the  young  beans  to  go  with  them  pic-niC'V^, 
'Tis  shocking  to  think  how  youths  thus  are  trepanned 

With  back  hand-twitches,sandwiohe8,  warm  looks,  and  cold  chicken— 
Ha !  what  noise  do  I  hear,  so  startling  and  near. 
That  falls  in  such  regular  time  on  my  ear  ? 
Hist !  hist  1 — it  is  clear  past  all  manner  of  doubting 
'Tis  either  a  man  or  the  mill-stream  that's  spouting, 
Lo,  buried  in  thought,  with  an  air  most  distraught. 
Stretched  out  at  full  length  lies  a  wight  in  the  grot : 

Now  he  utters  a  verse  'bout  "  the  balm-laden  breeze," 
And  then  his  line  lingers. 
So  he  counts  on  his  fingers 
Three  bars  tacet — then  rounds  it  all  off  with  **  green  trees." 
But,  just  as  he  gets  to  the  height  of  his  ranting. 
He  stops  short. 
With  a  snort — 
Lifts  his  head,  cocks  his  ear,  while  his  heart  goes  a  panting: 
Like  an  echo  he  catches 
Strange  rhythmical  snatches 
As  if  some  waggish  spirit  were  mocking  his  chanting. 

When  slowly  advancing  straight  into  his  lair 
Comes  a  youth  with  fair  hair,  curled  with  exquisite  care. 
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Light  moiMtaehe,  French  Ud  slotes,  and  a  tmnHgeiiiilut 

That  was  hMdilettm^te  tmdhAt mUHaire ; 

Hi«  eyes  are  bent  down  o*er  a  book  all  the  while 

From  whieh  he  reads  out  suek  queer  Terse  with  a  smile 

In  a  most  8elf-ooneeited»  ooxcomioal  style. 

T'other  starts  to  his  feet  to  make  good  his  retreat. 

But  too  late— with  a  erash  their  two  corpcra  meet. 

They  draw  baek,  eje  eaeh  other  with  looks  fbll  of  wrath» 

Then  exclaim  both  together,  <«  Whatl  Driyel^^"  Ha!  Froth.*' 

Drivel  rallied  the  first,  and  then  after  a  pause 

And  some  KttU  confusion,  he  opened  his  jaws^- 

**  Mon  ami,  mais  c'est  drMe,  yonVe  got  in  here  before  ns, 

"  Like  Flaccos,  eh  ?  *  yersos  meditare  canoros.* 

**  Sly  dog,  come  no  shamming,  I  know  what  yoa*re  on^ 

**  YouVe  courting  the  musee  as  sure  as  a  gun ; 

**  So  you  may  as  well  own  that  you  just  have  come  down 

**  To  compose  something  grand  to  astonish  the  town.'* 

Then  Froth, 
Although  indeed  he  felt  a  trifle  loth 
To  be,  as  'twere  <deprensns  in  delicto,' 
Replied,  *  tout  nanchaienmentf'  *'  Why  in  troth« 
''  I  ve  strolled  Arom  town  *  negotio  relicto.' 
*'  The  beauty  of  the  scene  seduced  me  hither, 
*'  And  somehow,  m  this  most  poetic  weather, 
"  Numbers  and  thoughts  flow  in  on  me  so  fast 
"  I  scarce  can  jot  them  down  before  thevVe  past ; 
^  And  as  you're  here,  dear  Drivel,  Fd  like  to  read  you 
**  A  scene  from  my  new  drama,  you're  a  juc^;e— 
*'  I  know  no  better,  therefore,  I  much  need  you : 
''  So  give  me  your  suggestions  freely." — "  Fudge  1 
**  None  can  mend  you,  or  lend  you  a  hint  for  I  own 
^  You're  *  faqile  princeps,'  my  dear  Froth,— aSoim  done**' 

"ffler381iit<fjtoiirr 

OE,     ^'THB    BOirS  OP  BLOOO." 
ACT  UI.-^SeBNB  I. 

lA  wild  darkforeit  m  Siunor^m  the  bach  ground  the  minei^-at  th^  $ide  '*  Die 

Teufebbohle."] 

Feitz  (ta  a  miner* $  dress,  with  a  rple  in  his  hand). 

The  moon  is  in  her  lenith,  'tis  the  time 
When  Rodolph.  swore  to  meet  ne ;  Satan  grant 
He  fliaoh  not  from  his  faitb.~!F«r  dm  9 

Enter  Rodoi^h  hurriedly ,  his  rich  dress  worn  and  stained,  and  his  head  bare. 

Rod. — One  without  name  to  all  the  world  save  thee — 
PaiTZ — Rodolph? 

Rod The  same. 

FaiTz. —  Thou'st  kept  thy  tryst,  I  see. 

Welcome,  Mrin  Bruder  /  in  the  Devil's  name 

I  bid  thee  welcome — Oieb  mir  deime  hand  I 

(Fbitz  grasps  his  hand,  and,  gazing  on  Rodolph,  compresses 
it  slowly  till  the  blocS  oozes  from  the  fingers.) 

Thou  wincest  not  nor  blenchest.  Thou  rt  a  man 
Hewn  out  of  goodly  stuff,  and  wear'st  a  heart 
Tougher  than  steel  that's  forged  in  flamea  of  hell 
To  thunderbolts. 
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Rod I  was  a  man — ^bat  now  I  » 

F&iTZ Nay»  thmi  art  nore  than  man  or  sbalt  be  soon. 

See,  the  blood-gouts  drop  down  to  Earth,  the  charm 
1b  ripe,  attend—Demons,  give  ear  and  answer !— - 
Fritz  (stiU  holding  Rodolpb's  hand^  repeats  shwly). 

By  the  red  bkod  from  thee  flowing--^— 
Rod.  I  fwear! 

{Demons  are  heard  in  response) —  flfmetl. 

Fritz — By  the  blue  fires  *neath  thee  glowing— .» 
Rod—  I  swear  I 

Demons —  SltlttL 

Fritz —  By  the  lightning's  flame — 

By  the  thunder's  mutter—* 
By  that  nameless  name 
No  tongue  dare  utter— 
Rod. —  I  swear  I 

(Demons  in  hollow  tomes,  wkieh  die  away  towards  the  cave,) 

amen  I    fltnen !  t    flmen ! ! ! 

Fritz — *Ti8  well,  the  blood,  crushed  from  the  sweating  pores 
Not  drawn  by  steel,  now  froths  on  the  black  ground  : 
The  mine-fiend  smells  his  banquet.     See  the  flames 
Like  lurid  serpents  lift  their  fiery  coils. 
Lapping  with  lambent  tongues  the  dark  cave's  sides— 
Hist  1  he  calls. 

(^Thwnder  and  lightwb^,  and  then  a  law  sweet  voiee  is  heard  singing.) 

**  During  life,  to  work  thy  will, 

"  leh  bin  dein. 
*'  After  death,  tt»  good  or  ill, 

"  Du  bist  mein, 
"  By  the  Uoodpoemented  vow 
**  We  are  bound  together  now 
"  On  earth,  while  time  is  rolKng  o'er — 
« In  Hell,  when  time  shall  be  no  more." 

Rod. — Ev'n  so,  I  know  the  compact,  and  abide  it ; 

Earth  bath  no  ill  to  give,  but  I  have  tried  it : 

Heav'n  hath  no  place  for  me,  111  find  if  Hell 

Can  grant  my  wish,  though  soul-bought. 
Fritz—  Try  the  spell— 

Thine  ear.  III  breathe  it  low  l^at  no  air  ev'n 

Bear  the  dread  name  aloft  to  frighten  Heav'n. 

(Fritz  whispers  Rodolph  who  staggers  and  grows  pale.) 

,  Rod. — {After  a  pause)    Oh,  terrible  spurit,  I  am  thine. 
Body  and  sonU  Lead  on,  I  follow  (to  Friti). 

(They  retire  into  the  cave.) 


Drivel  gasped,  rolled  his  eyee  in  amaze  and  delight 
Like  a  duck  ii\  a  thander«itorm — '*  Sonl^sttrrtng,  quite  I 
'<  You've  out-devilled  the  devU-*^  truth  it  is  capital, 
<«  On  conceptions  so  mighty,  oh,  how  could  you  hap  at  all^ 

**  Qnel  esprit  poetique ! 

<<  C^  superl)^,  magnifique  1 1 

*f  And  th^  so  smtamed 

"  From  beginning  to  end* 
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"  *  Dorroitat  H<Hneras/ — ^but  you  never  nap  at  all"— 
"  Voiw  me  faites  trop  ficr"— «  Not  at  all — by  the  way 
"  ni  show  you  a  trifle  /wrote  t*other  day. 
"  It  18  not  in  the  grand  line^ 
*'  Indeed  there's  no  handling 
"  Such  subjects  as  you  do, — 'tis  only  a  childish  thing 
*'  To  exhibit  the  progress  of  arts  and  of  sciences    ^ 
**  Some  ages  to  come  in  their  wondrous  alliances — 
*'  There's  Philosophy  in  it^  although  'tis  a  wildish  thing/' 
With  a  solemn  grimace  Froth  composed  his  dull  face^ 
While  Drivel  recited  with  exquisite  grace 
The  following  lay 
Yclept^ 

*'THE   GREAT   HIBERNIAN   STEAM  RAIL- WAY." 
I. 

It  was  a  lovely  eve  in  spring-* 

Old  Peter  wiped  his  brow 
And  rested,  now  his  work  was  done, 

On  his  pneumatic  plough  ! 
He  had  been  ploughing  in  since  mom 
Some  sixty  roods  of  Indian  com. 

II. 

His  little  son,  young  Hodgy,  stood 

Beside  his  father  there — 
He  had  been  feeding  all  the  day 

His  father's  plough  with  air. 
And  now  he  lined  trom  the  groiknd 
A  long  black  heavy  lump  he  found. 

III. 
The  old  man  asked  the  youngster  then^ 

What  'twas  he  thus  surveyed — 
The  youngster  gave  the  old  ma*i  then 

The  lump  which  heavy  weighed. 
Who  from  his  fob,  which  he  did  ope,  ] 
Drew  forth  a  solar  microsoope. 

IV. 

Old  Peter  peered,  then  shook  his  head- 
Young  Hodge  looked  wondering  on— > , 

And  with  a  natural  sigh,  he  said, 
'*  An  iron  bar,  my  son. 

**  Many  like  this  I've  met  before 

"  As  I  have  ploughed  these  acres  o'er." 

V. 

"  Now  tell  me,  father,"  Hodgy  cries, 

«  What  brought  this  old  bar  here?** 
Then  cocked,  to  catch  his  sire's  replies. 

His  wonder-waiting  ear. 
"  It  was,  as  I've  heard  old  men  sav, 
"  The  great  Hibernian  Steam  Rail-way. 

VI, 

**  My  grandsire  lived  at  Bantry  here, 

**  And  oft  I  heard  him  say, 
"  That,  when  a  little  boy,  he  helped 

*'  The  Railway  lines  to  lav— 
'<  These  i^on  bars  o'er  which  'twould  seem 
«  They  drove  great  carriages  by  steani. 
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**  By  fire  and  water,  through  the  land 
"  From  north  to  south  they  ran, 

**  And  many  a  soul  hlew  up  sky-high, 
<<  And  ground  down  many  a  roan : 

«<  But  things  like  that,  the  old  folks  say, 

**  Were  common  on  each  steam  Rail-way. 

vni. 

**  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight, 

'*  Whene'er  a  holier  hurst, 
**  To  see  crushed  bodies  strew  the  way, 

**  Covered  with  blood  and  dust. 
**  But  things  like  that,  the  old  folks  say, 
**  Occurred  on  every  steam  Rail-way. 

IX. 

**  Great  praise  the  famous  Brunei  won, 

'*  And  good  friend  Pim  &  Ck)." 
**  Why  'twas  a  wicked  thing,"  says  Hodge, 

**  To  slaughter  people  so." 
**  My  little  man,'*  said  Peter,  *'  nay, 
<'  *Twas  a  grand  thing — that  steam  Rail-way.' 


Said  Hodge,  <*  It  was  a  silly  thing 
**  To  waste  their  iron  and  fire, 

*<  When  they'd  go  swift  and  safe  by  air 
**  As  heart  could  well  desire. 

''  But  what  became  at  last,  I  pray, 

"  Of  this  Hibernian  Steam  Rail-way  ?** 


**  My  child,  the  world  was  not  so  wise 

'<  In  those  rude  times,  as  we, 
*'  Nor  knew  the  proper  use  of  air 

"Or  electricity. 
**  But  these  things  came,  and  drove  away 
*f  The  great  Hibernian  Steam  Rail-way." 

XII 

Then  Peter  took  from  out  his  poke 

A  gold  chronometer. 
And  shrewdly  said,  **  'Tis  now  past  six, 

"  I  can't  stay  chattii^  here. 
**  To  Dublin  I  mustgo  upon 
<<  The  tenth-class  Jbronaxticon. 

XIII. 

"  I've  got  five  bushels  of  musk-seed 

**  For  Mr.  Toole  in  town— . 
**  Go  tell  your  mother  that  by  seven 

**  For  supper  1*11  be  down : 
**  By  then  the  turtle  will  be  boiled— 
"  "Twon't  suit  poor  Iblks  to  have  things  spoiled.** 
Vol-  XXI.— No.  12K  •  ^ 
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«'  In  truth,"  says  Froth,  "it  is  exceeding  sweet, 
'<  And  an  elaborately  simplified  conceit, 

"  But  still **  and  then  he  looked  up  with  a  leer, 

A  half  triumphant,  half  malignant  sneer — 

Cain-like  he  envied  much  his  innocent  brother 

His  knack  of  stringing  rhymes  one  to  another — 

«'  But  is  not  quite  original,  I  must  say, 

**  You  have  read  Southey's  *  Battle  of  Blenheim* — Eh  ?'* 

This  cut  to  the  quick  past  all  power  of  healing. 
For  Drivel  was  rather  notorious  for  stealing  ; 

Then  looking  up  smartly. 

He  replied  somewhat  tartly, — 
**  Sir,  it  may  be  we  have  jumped  on  the  same  notions  parUy, 
"  But  I*m  not  such  a  sot  as  to  borrow  my  plot, 
"  And  my  scenes,  and  my  characters,  language  and  thought, 
"  From  some  German  Tom-foolery,  like  one  that  1  wot." 

Hollo! 
As  bottles  of  "  brown  stout,"  when  the  weather  is  hot. 
Send  the  corks  flying  out  with  a  sound  like  arshot, 
Or  as  water  boils  over  the  fire  in  a  pot. 
The  two  iPoets  engage,  white  and  foaming  with  rage. 
Most  indecent  in  men  so  accomplished  and  sage. 

Now  scowling  and  muttering 

And  bitter  jibes  uttering, 

And  screaming  and  sputtering 

Like  two  cats  in  a  cage. 
As  Fortune  should  have  it,  it  happened  just  then. 
That  the  Miller  himself  and  a  few  of  his  men 

Came  out  to  arrange  something  wrong  in  the  sluice. 
And  hearing  quite  near  them  a  horrible  rout, 
They  fell  strwghtway  a  wondering  what  'twas  about : 
Some  thought  'twas  the  rlv^r,  and  some  'twas  the  deiece. 
And  others  a  cage  of  wild  beasts  that  got  loose. 
But  the  Miller,  a  man  very  sober  and  surly. 
Soon  discovered  the  cause  of  this  grand  hurly-burly, 
And  seizing  a  pale  full  of  water,  like  winking 
Cried,  «  GadzOoks  1  but  Til  soon  cool  their  hot  Wood  1  m  thmkmg. 

Splash! 
Slap  dash ! 
Swift  and  bright  like  a  flash 
Comes  the  cataract  down  on  the  pair  with  a  crash . 
Bespattering  and  battering. 
On  their  pates  and  necks  pattering. 
Sets  them  sobbing  and  shaking  with  all  their  teeth  chattering, 
Like  a  girl  in  a  showV  bath,  when  first  she  has  sat  her  m. 
.Thon  they  took  a  queer  look 
At  each  Qther,  then  shook 
The  wet  from  their  clotbof  and  new  Paris  silk  hats, 
And  in  a  sad  plight  ineaked  aw^  like  drenched  rats. 
While  "  the  Miller  and  his  men"  hollowed  jeenngly  after. 
Till  the  wood  rangs  again  with  the  peals  of  theur  laughter. 
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OLD  lEELAND  AND  TOCNO. 


TRACTS  EDITED  IT  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  80CIETT.* 


The  Irish  Archseological  Society  has 
given  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  exist- 
eDce,  in  the  disinterment  of  some 
''Remains,**  which  have  heen  presented 
to  its  members  in  two  slim  volumes^ 
creditable  to  the  society  for  the  learn- 
ing with  which  they  have  been  edited^ 
and,  it  should  not  be  omitted^  for  their 
typographical  beauty  also.  The  vo- 
lumes contain  an  Irish  poem,  with  a' 
translation — historical  annals — and  a 
description  such  as  might  be  looked 
for  from  an  emigrant  to  one  of  our 
new  colonies,  by  an  English  settler. 
As  these  selected  pieces  are  not  likely 
to  be  read  very  generally,  having 
been  printed  for  distribution  to  the 
members  only  of  the  Archaeological 
Society,  whose  numbers^  we  regret  to 
say,  do  not  amount  to  three  hundred ; 
and  as  with  much  of  little  value,  they 
contain  matter  which  it  may  be  sea- 
sonable to  make  known,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  some  notice  of  their 
contents,  and  append  a  few  observa- 
tions suggested  by  them. 

The  poem,  a  composition  of  the 
tenth  century,  is  entitled,  '*  A  Circuit 
of  Ireland,  by  Muircheartach  M'Neil ;" 
and  professes  to  narrate  a  very  memo- 
rable enterprise  of  that  aspiring  prinee. 
He  had  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  pitched 
battle — had  reduced  some  tributary 
chiefs  to  the  obedience  which  they 
owed  the  supreme  ruler  of  Ireland; 
and  in  order  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  being  elected  sovereign,  after  the 
demise  of  the  reigning  king,  undertook 
an  expedition  which  was  to  make  his 
power  and  his  military  genius  gener-ally 
felt  and  acknowledged.  With  this 
view  he  set  forth  on  the  "  Circuit  of 
Ireland,"  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
warriors,  and  enforced  upon  every  suf- 
fragan prince  submission  to  his  autho- 
rity. The  army  was  small,  but  it  was 
composed  of  chosen  men.  It  was  a 
selection  from  the  forces  at  the  young 


princess  command.  All  were  assem- 
bled ;  but,  at  the  muster,  none  were  en- 
listed into  the  army  of  the  expedition^ 
except  those  who  proved  their  hardi- 
hood, by  a  trial,  which  none  but  the 
stout-hearted  could  have  endured  with- 
out shrinking.  Each  warrior  wa^ 
commanded  to  pass,  alone,  througti  a 
tent,  where  he  had  to  meet,  suddenly, 
the  assault  of  an  armed  man,  stationed 
at  one  side,  and  a  ferocious  dog  at  the 
other.  The  number  who  withstood 
these  menacing  surprises,  without 
quailing  or  shrinkingi  was  one  thou- 
sand ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  intrepid 
band  the  young  prince  took  the  fields 
(or  the  road,  if  roads  were  then,) 
against  all  refractory  vassals.  His  en- 
terprise was  successful,  and  he  returned 
with  many  hostages,  some  gold,t  Rn4 
not  a  little  glory  to  his  regal  residence. 
The  return  of  the  warriors  is  thus  re- 
corded:— 


"  We  were  a  night  at  the  green  Magh- 

glas, 
On  the  morrow  we  reached  our  home  to 

drink  the  goblets. 
There  was  noise  of  rmoicing,  with  glory. 
In  thy  ^reat  house,  0  MuScheartach. 
Fron}  the  green  Lochan  na  n-each,t 
A  page  was  dispatched  to  Aileach, 
To  tell  Dubhdaire  of  the  black  hair 
To  send  women  to  out  rushes. 
'  Rise  up,  0  Dubhdaire,'  (spake  the  page,) 
'  Here  is  company  coming  to  thy  house. 
Attend  each  man  of  them 
As  a  monarch  should  be  attended.* 

•  Tell  to  me,*   (she  answered,)   *  what 

company  comes  hither 
To  the  lordly  Aileach  Rigreann  ? 
Tell  me,  O  fair  page. 
That  I  may  attend  them.* 
'  The  kings  of  Erin,  in  fetters,'  (he  re- 

plies^ 

*  With  Muircheartach,  son  of  warlike 

Niall, 
Ten  hundred  heroes    of  distinguished 

valour. 
Of  the  race  of  the  fierce  fair  Eoghan.'  *' 


•  Tracts  reUting  to  Ireland.     Two  volumes  ;  1841,  1842,  4to.   Dublin.  Printed 
at  the  University  press. 

t  ^  at  least  might  be  inferred  from  the  presents  offered  by  Muurcheartach  to 
bb  queen. 

•*  Out  of  the  plunder  of  the  cold  Dalaradia, 
In  gold,  in  oxen,  in  good  cows.*^ — p.  230. 
X  **  The  small  lake  of  the  horses.** 
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When  the  reader  is  assured  that  he 
can  form  a  fair^  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
vourable judgment  of  the  "  Curcuit  of 
Ireland,'*  from  this  extract,  he  will  not 
think  it  a  sore  privation  to  be  denied 
any  further  specimens  of  its  poetical 
merits.  The  poem  (if  rhythm  may 
assign  the  name  to  an  itinerary  snch 
as»  if  there  were  hotels  in  those 
days,  a  traTelling  courier  might  have 
compiled  from  the  tavern  bills  fur- 
nished on  the  way)  contains  the  names 
of  MuircheartacVs  resting  places  dur- 
ing his  expedition  ;  and  the  briefest 
possible  notice  of  his  successes.  But 
it  has  its  peculiarities.  The  prince 
appears  to  have  conducted  his  expedi- 
tion with  admirable  prudence,  having 
achieved  all  that  he  desired  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  soldier ;  and  the 
bard  has  brought  his  story  to  a  close, 
without  the  record  (unless  an  obscure 
and  passing  notice*  may  be  considered 
such)  of  a  single  battle.  Such  was 
,  the  Ireland  of  the  tenth  century.  We 
do  not  believe  that,  in  any  century 
since,  it  could  have  merited  the  praise 
of  furnishing  occasion  for  so  peace- 
loving  a  poem. 

Onoe,  and  once  only,  we  seem  on 
the  eve  of  a  conflict: — 

*'  A  night  at  Cashel  of  Munster, 
There  the  great  injury  was  inflicted  on 

the  wten  of  Munster  ; 
There  were  arrayed  against  us  three 

battalions  brave, 
Impetuous,  red,  tremendous, 
So  that  each  party  confronted  the  other, 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  plain. 
We  cast  our  cloaksf  off  us. 
As  became  the  subjects  of  a  good  king.*' 


This  wears  a  promising  ur  enough ; 
the  soldiers  have  disencumbered  them- 
selves of  heavy  cloaks,  and  if  they  wore 
swords,  we  can  imagine  that  they  have 
drawn  them.  "  A  very  pretty  quarrel 
as  it  stands ;"  but  the  result  is  not  an- 
swerable— the  Shr  Lucius  O' Trigger 
spirit  seems  of  a  more  recent  origin — 
the  battle  is  prevented.  While  the 
soldiers  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
are  ready  for  action,  their  chiefs  ap- 
pear to  have  little  sympathy  with  them. 
The  poem  proceeds  thus : — 

'*  The  comely,  the  bright  Muircheartach 

was  at  the  time 
Engaged  in  playing  his  chess. 
The  murdy  Oallaghan  said, 
(And  to  us  it  was  victory,) 
•  O  men  of  Munster,  men  of  renown  1 
Oppose  not  the  race  of  Eog^an  ; 
Better  that  I  go  with  them  om  a  hoBtage, 
Than  that  we  should  all  be  driven  to 

battle. 
They  will  kill  man  for  man. 
The  noble  people  of  Muircheartach.* 
We  took  with  us,  therefore,  Oallaghan 

the  Just, 
Who  received  his  duehonour,*'&c. — ^p.45. 

An  honour  which  the  Poet  slyly 
expluns — 

*<  Namely f  a  ring  of  fifteen  ounces  on  his 

hand. 
And  a  chain  of  iron  on  his  stout  leg." 

We  hear  no  more  of  war  or  sem- 
blance of  war  during  this  great  "  Oir- 
cuit  of  Ireland,"  which,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  in  its  orderly  and  peace- 
ful character,  more  like  a  lord  mayor's 
procession,    than    a   military    enter- 


•  "  We  were  a  night  at  the  rapid  Siul  Daimh, 
With  Muircheartach  the  son  of  Niall ; 
And  we  were  not  defeated, 

Through  the  valour  with  which  we  fought." — ^p.  51. 
t  These  cloaks  appear  to  have  no  little  importance  assigned  to  them  among  the 
"  properties"  of  the  expedition.  The  king  has  one  of  his  titles  from  them — he  was 
called  Muircheartach  of  the  Oloaks.  The  circumstance  of  casting  them  off  when 
there  was  a  fight  expected,  and  wearing  them  upon  more  peaceful  occasions,  seems 
to  prove  that  war  entered  far  less  than  weather  into  the  king's  thoughts  when  he 
was  preparing  for  his  enterprise. 

**  In  the  plain  of  the  Hy-Oairbre 
Our  011^  shelter,  our  onfy  woods, 
Were  our  strong  leather  cloaks. 
Music  we  had  on  the  plain  and  in  our  tents, 
Listening  to  its  strains  we  danced  awhile. 
There  methtnks  a  heavy  noise  was  made 
By  the  shaking  of  our  hard  cloaks."— p.  45. 
The  plain  of  Hv-Oairbre,  where  the  leather  cloaks  were  found  so  serviceable, 
was,  the  editor  inform  us,  **  the  level  country  extending  from  the  river  Shannon  to 
the  town  of  Kilmallock,  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick." 
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prise.  This  may  be  the  merit  of  the 
tMtrd^  who  in  his  carefalDess  to  chro- 
nicle the  articles  of  good  cheer*  with 
which  his  patron  was  supplied — 

"  Of  bacon — of  fine  good  wheat,  &c. 
Joints  of  meat,  and  nne  cheese — 
Dinner  sufficient  for  a  hundred,  given  to 
every  twenty,"  &c. 

betrays  an  edifying  indifference  to  the 
more  unsubstantial,  although  more 
glorious  varieties  of  bloodshed  and 
battle.  Cormac  Eigeas,  the  author  of 
this  poem,  is  described  as  '^  Chief  Poet 
of  the  North  of  Ireland ;"  we  could 
wish  much  to  have  his  peaceful  strains 
compared  or  contrasted  with  some 

"  Syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet 
South" 

in  the  same  century.  If  they  were 
equally  peaceful,  they  certainly  re- 
sembled but  little  the  southern  lays  of 
such  poets  as  are  now. 

If  the  Ireland  of  the  "  Chief  Poet 
of  Ulster"  did  not  aspire  to  the  war- 
like glory  which  it  coveted  in  later 
times,  it  maintained  its  character  well 
as  the  Island  of  Saints — not,  however, 
of  saints  to  be  invoked,  for  it  is  a  me- 
morable fact  throughout  the  entire 
poem,  no  such  invocation  is  found- 
but  of  those  embryo  saints,  the  clergy, 
to  whom  even  in  the  body,  old  Ireland 
paid  due  and  acceptable  honour.  The 
comparison  employed  by  the  poet, 
when  describing  the  honourable  attend- 
ance upon  the  captive  kings,  makes 
manifest  the  high  esteem  in  which  Ire- 
land held  its  clergy. 


<'  The  noble  kings  were  attended 
According  to  the  pleasure  of  the  noble 

Niall, 
Without  sorrow — ^without  gloom  in  the 

house, 
As  if  they  had  been  clerics." 

The  kings  were  attended  as  if  the^ 
had  been  the  clergy — ^honour  and  com* 
fort,  it  appears,  so  cheering,  as  to 
chase  away  sorrow  and  gloom  from 
their  captivity. 

A  peculiarity  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  rendei's  this  loyalty  of 
the  Irish  people  to  their  clergy  more 
strikingly  remarkable ;  and  at  the  same 
time  takes  a  prominent  place  among 
the  internal  evidences  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  poem.  Honour  to  the  living 
clergy  is  not  associated  with  any  form 
of  devotion  towards  the  saints  de- 
parted. In  no  one  instance  through- 
out the  poem  do  we  find  a  prayer  or 
an  allusion  to  any  finite  intelligence  in 
the  spiritual  world.  And  yet  the  poet 
writes  as  a  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion.  He  sets  it  •  chief  among  the 
felicities  of  the  king,  his  patron,  that--. 

'*  The  Son  of  the  living  God  was  pleased 
With  Muircheartach  the  son  of  Niall." 

He  invokes  a  blessing  upon  the 
queen,  but  it  is  not  the  blessing  of 
martyr,  virgin,  or  confessor — 

**  The  blessing  of  every  man  with  a 
tonguef 

Be  on  the  good,  great  daughter  of 
Kellaich ; 

And  the  blessing  of  the  pure  and  glo- 
rious Christ 

Be  on  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Ossory." 


*  He  has  given  bills  not  only  of  the  travelling  fare  of  the  prince  and  his  train, 
but  also  of  their  more  studied,  though  scarcely  more  elaborate'^luxuries.  Indeed, 
the  appetite  of  the  times  appears  to  be  rather  Homeric — more  wise  than  nice- 
studious  of  abundance  rather  than  of  delicacy  or  variety  in  the  viands  provided  for 
festal  occasions.  We  are  favoured  with  an  account  of  the  victorious  prince's  mode 
of  entertaining  when  at  home : — 

*•  Ten  score  hogs — no  small  work — 
Ten  score  cows,  two  hundred  oxen 
Were  slaughtered  at  the  festive  Aileaeh, 
For  Muircheartach  of  the  great  fetters. 
Three  score  vats  of  curds 
Which  baniihed  the  hungry  look  of  the  army — 
(Rather  an  equivocal  compliment,  were  we  not  assured  by  Spenser,  that  curds  were 
in  no  little  request,  even  at  a  later  period) — 

With  a  sufficiency  of  cheering  mead 
Were  given  by  the  magnanimous  Muircheartach ; 
Twelve  vats  of  choi'ce  mead 
Were  given  to  the  kings  of  Erin, 
The  dmner  of  a  hundred  of  each  kind  of  food,  nobly 
Was  given  gratuitously  to  them  from  the  queen." 
t  The  compositor  has  suggested  **  brogue"  for  **  tongue,"  but  we  have  thou^t 
it  better  to  let  the  reader  choose. 
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Had  the  poem  been  written  by  an 
orthodox  professor  of  the  religion  into 
which  the  faith  of  Ireland  was  reformed 
by  the  Norman  lances  and  the  intrigue 
of  Rome,  the  saints  would  have  had 
their  honour  in  it,  and  there  would  have 
been  interpolated  in  the  prayer  for  the 
Queen  Dubhdaire,  between  the  bless- 
ing of  man  and  that  besought  of  our 
jLord,  another  blessicg  also,  from  her 
whom  Rpme  salutes  as  ^^  mother  of 
Ood."  To  us,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  (if  the  author  of  the  "  Circuit  of 
Ireland"  were  not  some  member  of 
that  persecuted  remnant  of  the  church 
which  is  said  to  have  subsisted  in  un- 
aubdued  districts  of  our  country,  from 
the  reformation  of  Henry  II.  to  that 
effected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  the 
poem  was  written  probably  in  the  age 
of  which  it  bears  date,  but  certainly 
before  the  coming  of  Strongbow.  It 
has  been  printed  now,  for  the  first  time, 
pcoTD,  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  has  been  translated  and 
illustrated  with  notes  by  Mr.  John 
O'Donovan. 

P€tuIo  majora  canemus.  We  part 
company  with  the  bard,  (poeta  cyclicus 
indeed,^  and  seek  what  information  the 
annalist  affords  us.  The  Annals  of 
Ireland,  by  James  Grace,  have  been 
printed  from  a  manuscript  "  formerly 
belonging  to  Archbishop  Usher,  and 
now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin."  This  volume,  is  the  last 
.which  the  Archseological  Society  has 
produced :  we  place  it  second  in  our 
review  because  of  the  period  of  time 
it  embraces,  containing,  as  it  does, 
historical  notices  of  Ireland  from  u 
very  early  period  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Here  we 
cannot  complain  of  being  satiated  with 
the  comparatively  "  innocent  plea- 
sures" of  the  "chief  bard."  Here 
there  is  no  want  of  more  stimulating 
and  more  appalling  incidents — mur- 
ders, battles,  forays,  the  strong  arm 
working  the  will  of  a  proud  heart,  the 
erection  of  convents  and  cathedrals, 
like  the  crosses  in  Italian  mountains, 
commemorating  and  compensating  acts 
or  lives  of  crime :  the  annals  of  Ire- 
land have  become  picturesque  and 
bloody. 

The  annalist  had,  indeed,  fallen  on 


better,  that  is  to  say,  more  evil  days 
than  those  of  the  poet.  Ireland  had 
become  big  with  rude  enterprises,  op- 
pressions, and  crimes.  Two  nations^ 
two  religions,  were  struggling  within 
her ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  for  many 
troubled  centuries,  the  land  had  restf 
except  at  rare  and  distant  intervals, 
when  the  passion  for  vengeance  or 
conquest  paused  from  exhaustion.  The 
soldiers  of  Henry  and  the  pope,  or 
rather  the  adventurers,  who,  under  the 
sanction  of  these  great  names,  foi:^ht 
**  for  their  own  hands,"  persecuted  and 
insulted  the  clergy*  of  the  country^ 
scoffed  at  their  simple  lives,  and  demo- 
lished the  fabrics  in  which  they  cele- 
brated the  worship  of  their  church. 
In  some  instances,  the  spirit  of  a 
wronged  people  rallied,  and  they  made 
dreadful  reprisals.  Even  after  there 
had  been  a  partial  reconciliation  between 
members  of  the  Irish  and  the  Roman 
or  Anglican  churches^  unkind  feeling 
became  a  principle  of  division :  Irish 
religious  communities  passed  laws  that 
none  of  English  descent  should  ever 
be  admitted  into  their  bodv.  Rival 
communities  retaliated ;  and  so  stub- 
bom  was  the  anti^onism,  even  within 
the  limits  of  English  jurisdiction,  that 
pope  and  king  exerted  their  influence 
in  vain  against  the  frenzy  of  national 
and  monastic  hatred.  Passions  still 
baser  rushed  into  the  striffe ;  and  when 
exhausted  Ireland  implored  and  would 
have  purchased,  at  a  large  price,  the 
voke  and  the  protection  of  British 
law — when  an  English  monarch  would 
have  acceded  to  the  touching  prayer, 
and  demanded  only  the  co-operation 
of  his  English  subjects  resident  in 
Ireland,  the  vile  cupiditv  of  an  ecclesl- 
asticalf  faction  prevailed  against  a 
king  and  a  people — against  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  and  wisdom,  and  mercy. 
Denied  the  benefit  of  English  law, 
Ireland  cherished  its  animosity;  and 
war,  divested  of  all  the  courtesies  and 
the  generosity  of  war,  and  infested 
with  all  the  plagues  of  personal  malice, 
hatred,  and  vengeance — war  of  preda- 
tory encounter,  ambuscades,  assassina- 
tions, executions — scourged  and  devas- 
tated the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 

Dr.    Phelan,  we  believe,    was  the 
first  modem  writer  who  showed  that 


•  Even  Taafe,  In  his  History  of  Ireland,  records  instances  Of  this  persecution, 
t  See  Dr.  Phelan's  History  of  the  Policy  of  the  Chnrch  of  R<»ne  m  Irdand, 
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tlM   tborigteal  IHsH   syrered   more 
from  th«  weaktieM  than  the  will  of 
England.   The  Annala  appear  strongly 
to  confirm  his  eondusion.     The  in- 
dependent  adventurers,  through  whom 
the  conqnest  of  Ireland  was  mamly 
^fleeted,    used    their   advantages,  in 
too  many  instances,  more  after  the 
fashion  of  freebooters  than   in  that 
a|»urit  of  clemency  in  which  the  van- 
quished are  formed  into  a  brother* 
hood  with  their  conquerors ;  and  in- 
stances a»e  not  few  in  which  the  tove- 
^igns  of  England  strove,   and  not 
always  successfully,  agiunst  the  lust 
ftnd  abuse  of  power  in  nobles  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  their  subjects  or  vassals. 
How  draught  with  subjects  of  melan- 
choly  thought — ^how  fruitful  in  topics 
which  enrich  romance,  roust  such  a 
state  of  society  have  been.     Take,  for 
example,  the  epitome  of  history  for  the 
year  1210  :_ 

*'  12ia  King  John  came  with  a  fleet 
And  a  great  army  into  Ireland,  and  drove 
from  the  country  the  sons  of  Hugh 
Lacy,  Walter,  Lord  of  Meath,  and 
Hugh,  for  they  had  tyrannized  over  the 
eommon  people,  and  killed  John  de 
Courcy,  Lora  of  Kilbarrock  and  Ra* 
Ihenny,  county  Dublin,  because  he  had 
tompiained  of  them  to  the  king ;  but  they 
fled  into  France,  and  remained  for  a 
hng  time  vkknawn  in  the  Abbeu  of  St, 
Taarm,  serving  in  menial  employments^ 
to  wit,  in  the  aarden^  digging  and  pre* 
paring  mud  and  bricks  ;  but  at  last  they 
were  discovered  by  the  abbot,  and  at 
his  entreaties  reconciled  to  the  king, 
and,  having  paid  a  great  sum  of  money, 
were  resting  to  their  former  authority  in 
Ireland,  Walter  brought  with  him  Into 
Ireland  John,  son  of  Alured,  that  is, 
Fiteavery,  son  of  the  abbot's  brother, 
and  gave  him  the  lordshio  of  Dengin, 
and  many  other  things.    Soth  brought 

5v^  and  enriched  some  monks.  Kmg 
ohn  having  taken  hostages  everywhere, 
both  from  English  and  Irish,  and  having 
pnnished  malefactors  and  established  his 
power,  returned  into  England  the  same 
jrear  in  which  he  came."^^.  25. 

,  The  tyranny  of  these  two  noblemen 
may  have  been  sharpened  by  a  thirst 
for  vengeance.  The  brief  history  of 
a  preceding  year  is  as  follows : — 

**  1185.  Hugh  Lacy  is  slain  treache- 
rously by  a  certain  Irishman,  at  Dur- 
row,  while  in  building  the  castle  he  was 
ihowing  him  how  he  should  work,  he  took 
the  instrument  for  striking  the  ground, 
ittd,  aa  he  •toepe4»  the  Irishman  cut  on 
his  head  with  an  axe.    Be  left  two  sons. 


Walter  and  Hugh,  and  thib  subjiffCHen 
of  Ireland  went  no  further."-^.  10. 

What  a  crowd  of  incident — what 
materials  for  thought  and  invention^ 
in  the  following  :-^ 

"  1307.  On  the  first  of  April,  Mur* 
chard  Ballagh  is  beheaded  bv  that  bravd 
knight,  David  Canteton.  Adam  Dan  1$ 
also  killed.  The  Ens^ish  In  Connaught 
on  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  Jam^ 
(May  1st)  are  slaughtered  by  the 
O'Scheles.  The  robbers  also  of  Off^lv 
destroyed  the  castle  of  Geasnill,  and 
burned  the  town  of  Leix,  and  laid  sieee 
to  the  castle,  but  they  were  short!* 
driven  back  by  John  Fits  Thomas  and 
Edmund  Butler.  Kine  Edward  dies. 
The  Temolars  in  Ireland  are  taken 
prisoners  the  day  of  the  purlficatiOft  of 
the  Virgin,  (February  3rd.)"— jp.  3. 

'*  130^.  Piers  Gaveston  subdued  the 
Irish  O'Brines  (the  O'Bimes  of  Wictctk 
low) ;  he  rebuilt  Newcastle,  M*Kyne* 
gan,  and  Castle  Keryn,  and  cut  and 
cleared  a  pass  between  Castle  Keryn 
and  Clandatlogh,  having  also  beaten  the 
Irish,  then  he  sailed  for  England  on  St* 
John's  Eve."  &c.  &c. 

'*  Piers  Gaveston  is  taken  at  Doding- 
ton,  and  beheaded  by  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, by  the  advice  of  the  earls  and 
barons,  on  the  19th  of  June." 

How  happens  it  that  Gaveston  hai 
escaped  the  writers  of  historical  1*0- 
mance?  They  would  have  found  rich 
material  in  his  showy  and  chivalrous 
qualities  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  hi* 
adventurous  life.  By  the  way,  wa  thii^ 
that  Edward  was  not  far  wrong  in  up- 
pointing  him  his  deputy  in  Ireland. 
The  English  barons  wished  that  he 
should  be  sent  home ;  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  his  imaginative  and  ardent 
nature,  his  gascon  temperament,  (we 
speak  in  a  good  sense,)  would  have 
found  a  home  in  the  '*  land  of  son^.** 

Nor  are  heroes  of  romance  wantmg. 
In  the  year  following  we  i 


"Piers  Gaveston,  proscribed  by  the 
nobles  of  England,  comes  into  Irelana 
with  his  wife,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester; he  enters  Dublin  with  g^^at 
pomp,  and  seated  himself  there.  Wil- 
liam M*  Walter,  that  famous  robber,  on 
the  l2th  of  September  is  condemned 
before  the  iusticiary,  John  Wogan,  In 
the  court  of  Dublin,  and  was  £agged 
to  the  gallows  at  the  tails  of  horses, 
and  hanged." — ^p,  53. 

/'  1311.  Saggard  and  Rathcoole  are 
attacked  in  autumn  by  the  robbers,  the 
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0*Toole8,  with  an  army  larking  both 
in  Glendilory  (Glenmalore)  aDcT  other 
wooded  places.  On  Norember  12th, 
Richard  Clare  slew  six  hundred  gallo* 
glasses,"   See.  &o p.  59. 

•*1315.  .  .  .  The  O'Moores  laid 
waste  part  of  Leix,  in  Leinster,  but 
tliey  were  punished  by  Edmund  Butler, 
the  justiciarjr ;  for,  having  defeated 
them,  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
them,  he  brought  bach  ciyht  hundred 
heads  to  Dublin,**  &c.  &c p.  €9. 

"1818.  .  .  .  On  the  day  of  Gor. 
dian  and  Epimachus  (May  10)  0*Brian 
and  M*Carthy  slay  Richard  of  Clare, 
with  Thomas  of  iNaas,  Sir  James  de 
Canteton,  John  Canteton,  and  Adam 
Apelgard,  and  eight  soldiers.  Richard* 9 
bodif  is  cut  into  small  pieces^  through 
hatred;  the  rest  are  burned  at  Limerick," 
4cc.-^.  93. 

The  year  1316  seems  to  have  been 
eminently  prolific  of  great  and  mar- 
vellous events.  The  Bruce  was  in 
Ireland^  and  Scots,  Hibernians,  and 
English  appear  to  have  sustained  their 
characters  well.  The  annalist,  too, 
has  an  opportunity,  which  he  does  not 
suffer  to  escape,  of  showing  the  temper 
of  his  devotion. 

*'  The  Irish  of  Imayle  attacked  Tul- 
low,  and  lost  four  hundred  men,  whose 
headswere  brought  to  Dublin;  marvellous 
things  occurred,  the  dead  rose  again, 
and  fought  with  one  another,  shouting 
their  erg,  after  their  fashion,**  (the  author 
can  scarcely  design  to  intimate  that 
this  state  of  literal  decapitation  was  a 
fashion,)  "  Fennok  aboo.'^— p.  73. 

*«  On  the  Feast  of  St.  Laurence  (Aug. 
10th)  four  Irish  kings  rose  against  the 
English,  who  were  punished  by  William 
de  Bureh  and  Richard  Birmingham, 
Lord  of  Athenry,  with  his  men,  who 
slew  twelve  thousand  of  them  at  the  town 
of'Athenry,  which  was  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  walls  from  -the  spoils  of 
the  Irish,  for  whoever  took  double  arms 
of  knights  laid  out  half  the  price  on  this 
work.  Here  fell  Felim  0*Connor,  king 
of  Connaught,  and  O'Kelly,  with  many 
other  captains.  John  Hussee,  butcher 
of  Athenry,  by  orders  of  his  lord  went 
fh>m  Athenry  by  night  to  look  for 
O'Kelly,  who  was  safe,  and  with  his 
esquire,  advised  him  not  to  run  the 
chance  of  a  combat,  but  to  go  off  with 
him  to  receive  a  great  estate  as  a  re- 
ward; his  servant  approved  of  this; 
first,  then,  he  slew  his  own  servant, 
then  O'Kelly  and  his  servant ;  he 
brought  back  their  three  heads  to  his  lord; 
for  this  deed  he  was  knighted,  and  gifted 
with  great  estates  by  his  lordj* — Ibid, 


This  b«ttle  of  Allieiiry  is  remem- 
bered by  the  reader,  not  so  much  for 
the  disaster  to  the  O'Connor  tribe  in 
the  6eld,  as  because  of  Campbeirs 
beautiful  poem.  The  fairest  memo- 
rial of  -the  battle  now  existing  is, 
"  O'Connor's  Child ;  or,  the  Flower 
of  Love  lies  bleeding." 

"  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland, 
his  brother  Edward,  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
John  Menteith,  John  Steward,  Phihp 
Moubray,  stayed  there  (near  the  sal- 
mon leap  at  Lucan)  four  days ;  theg 
fred  the  town  and  plundered  the  church. 
At  last  they  went  towards  Naas,  where, 
contrary  to  their  oath,  the  Lacies  were 
their  leaders  and  advisers;  but  Hugh 
Canon  appointed  Wadin  White,  his 
wife's  brother,  to  guide  them  through 
the  country.  They  burned  Naas,  and 
plundered  the  churches,  and  opened  the 
tombs,  staying  there  two  whole  days. 
Thence  they  reached  Tristle  Dermot  in 
the  second  week  of  Lent ;  they  plundered 
the  friars  minor,  and  destroyed  the  books 
and  the  vestments.  From  thence  they 
retired  to  Gowran,  and  from  thence, 
without  going  to  Kilkenny,  to  Callan, 
where  they  were  about  the  Feast  of  St. 
Gregory  (March  12.)  In  the  mean- 
time, letters  came  bv  Edmund  Butler, 
justiciary,  Thomas  Fitz  John,  Earl  of 
Kildare,  Richard  Clare,  Arnold  Power, 
Maurice  Fits  Thomas,  that  the  Earl  of 
Ulster  should  be  liberated  by  the  kine's 
desire.  The  men  of  Ulster  came  with 
an  army  of  two  thousand  seeking  aid 
against  the  Scots ;  the  king's  banner 
was  given  to  them ;  and  more  evil  was 
done  by  them  than  by  all  the  Scots,  for 
they  eat  flesh  during  the  whole  of  Lent, 
and  laid  waste  almost  the  whole  coun- 
try."—p.  a 

A  fair  specimen  of  the  moral  sense 
of  the  annalist.  The  Irish  and  Scotch 
both  plundered ;  but  the  Irish  were 
worse,  inasmuch  as  ''they  eat  flesh 
during  the  whole  of  Lent."  It  is  im- 
possible 9ot  to  discern  here  the  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  new  relinon,  that 
of  England  and  Rome,  on  the  profes- 
sors of  the  old  faith  of  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  rancour,  sec- 
tarian and  national,  of  which  the 
Annals  contain  indisputable  and  many 
proofs,  it  does  notappear  that  instanoee 
of  capital  punishment  for  heresy  were 
frequent     One  oconrs,  A.D.  1827  :— 

"  Adam  Duff,  son  of  Walter  Duff,  a 
Leinster  man  of  the  sept  of  the  O'Tooles, 
was  convicted  of  heresy    for  he  had 
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denied  the  incanfttUm  of  Christ,  and  the 
Trinitjr,  and  the  chastity  of  the  blessed 
Virgiiiy  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  asserted  that  the  holy  Scriptures 
were  fables,  and  that  the  holy  apostoli- 
cal see  was  false ;  wherefore,  by  a  de- 
cree of  a  civil  court  (Pemborge,  it  is 
added  in  a  note,  writes  per  decretum 
episcopi)  he  was  burned  after  the  oc- 
tares  of  Easter  at  the  Hodges  (College) 
Green  in  Dublin." — p.  107. 

Punishments  for  witchcrafit  were 
not  freqnent.  Indeed^  they  were  not 
numerous  in  any  part  of  the  world 
until  after  the  decree  of  Innocent  VIII. 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
passing  of  that  decree,  which  was  en- 
forced by  Alexander  VI.,  (a  worthy 
confederate,)  witches  and  wizards 
seemed  to  have  fearfully  increased  in 
numbers.  One  instance  of  an  investi- 
gation into  a  crime  of  witchcraft  is 
related  by  the  annalist.  It  occurred 
about  the  same  time  as  the  above  pu- 
nishment for  heresy,  and  many  circum- 
stances seem  to  indicate  that  both 
were  parts  of  a  system  by  which  the 
hierocracy  of  the  day  laboured  to 
ensure  their  ascendancy. 

The  Annals  notice  a  very  daring 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  in 
the  yesr  1328,  but  do  not  give  full 
information  respecting  it  :— 

"  Arnold  Power  is  accused  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  of  heretical  pravity. 
When  he  was  sent  for  by  the  council, 
he  said  he  could  not  come  by  reason  of 
the  lying  in  wait  of  his  enemies  ;  he  is 
therefore  arrested,  and  placed  in  cus- 
tody, in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  until  the 
parliament,  which  was  held  at  Midlent. 
At  that  time,  the  bishop  accused  Roger 
Ontlawe,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  as  Ar- 
nold's counsellor,  and  as  a  partaker  of 
the  same  pravity.  Roger  asked  from 
the  council  an  opportunity  to  clear  him- 
self, which  was  granted ;  and  for  three 
successive  days  proclamation  was  made, 
that  if  any  one  wished  to  prosecute  the 
accusation,  he  should  appear ;  but  no 
one  appeared.  All  the  magnates  in 
Ireland  being  assembled  in  Dublin,  six 
examiners  are  appointed :  Master  Wm. 
Rodiard,  Dean  of  '  St.  Patrick's,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Thomas's,  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Mary's,  the  Prior  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Master  Elias  Law- 
less, Master  Peter  Willeby,  in  whose 
pretence  fiU»ger  Outlawe  was  cleared. 


In  Lent  Arhold    Power   died   in   the 
Castle,  and  w€ls  long  unburied," — p.  111. 

The  accused  Roger  Outlawe  was 
Lord  Justice  and  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. Having  extended  protection  to 
Arnold  Power,  he  became  himself  an 
object  of  the  bishop's  hostility,  which 
it  would  appear.  Power  had  incurred 
for  a  similar  act  of  courage  and  hu- 
manity. Seneschal  of  the  palatinate 
to  which  Kilkenny  then  belonged,  he 
could  not  witness  without  a  feeling  of 
deep  interest  the  persecution,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  of  innocent  sufferers, 
falsely  accused  of  heresy  and  witch- 
craft. His  concern  in  their  behalf 
proved  fatal  to  him.  The  enraged 
out  not  baffled  bishop  immediately 
turned  upon  the  seneschal,  and  al- 
though he  failed  in  bringing  him  to 
the  stake,  he  succeeded  in  keeping 
him  in  prison  until  his  death,  and 
avenged  himself  further  on  the  dead 
body,  to  which  be  denied  burial  until 
it  had  become  an  object  of  horror  to 
the  living — 

**  A  heap. 
Which  makes  men  tremble  who  never 
weep." 

The  bishop  was  accused  of  seditious 

?ractices,  and  evaded  a  trial  before 
rish  conmiissioners  by  betaking  him- 
self to  the  king,  to  whom  he  appealed. 
A  trial  having  been  ordered  in  England, 
he  seems  to  have  made  his  appeal  to  the 
pope — before  whom  Edward  lodged 
his  complaint.  Dr.  Phelan  says  that 
*'  a  papal  brief  was  despatched  to  the 
king,  desiring  that  he  would  issue  an 
order  to  the  chief  governor  and  other 
officers  of  state  in  Ireland,  to  assist 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  his  brother 
prelates  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy." 
— Hist,  of  the  PoL  cap.  1. 

The  bishop  himself  was  accused  of 
heresy,  in  1339,  by  his  metropolitan, 
and  was  driven  to  shelter  nimself 
under  an  appeal  to  the  pope.* 

According  to  Ware,f  this  appeal 
was  made  ten  years  earlier,  and  so 
successful  were  the  bishop's  repre- 
sentations, or  such  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  at  Rome,  that, 
**  after  having  lived  ten  years  in  ba- 
nbhment,  he  obtained,**  says  Clyn,  *'  an 


*  •«  Annals,"  fcc.  p.  110,  note, 
t "  Ware's  Irish  Bbhops,"  p.  410. 
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eWBrnftum  w  the  court  of  Rome  from 
the  jurisdictum  and  superiority  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin."  Was  the 
Archbishop's  accusation  of  heresy  neu- 
tralbed  by  the  king's  complaint  against 
Iteditious  practices? 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
witchcraft  took  place  in  the  year 
1825,  and  are  thus  described  by  the 
annalist:—- 

"1325.  Richard  Ledred,  Bishon  of 
Ossory,  cited  Alice  Ketil  to  clear  her- 
self ot  heresy.  She  was  convicted  of 
piagic ;  for  it  was  surely  proved  that  a 
certain  demon  incubus  (named  Robin 
Artisson)  had  lain  with  her,  to  whom 
she.  had  offered  nine  red  cocks,  at  a 
certain  stone  bridge  at  the  cross-roads ; 
and  also  at  prayer  time,  between  com- 
pline and  curfew,  she  swept  the  streets 
of  Kilkenny  with  brooms,  and  as  she 
liwept,  brought  the  dirt  to  the  house  of 
Ayiiliam  Outlaw,  her  son,  where  she 
said,  in  conjurations,  '  may  all  the  luck 
of  Kilkenny  come  to  this  house  I'  Many 
other  women  are  found  to  have  been 
partakers  of  this  impiety,  as  Petronilla 
of  Meath,  with  her  daughter  Basilia. 
The  bishop  imposed  a  fine  upon  her, 
and  compelled  ner  to  forswear  witch^ 
craft;  but  afterwards,  being  again 
convicted  of  the  same  crime,  she  fled 
.with  Basilia,  nor  did  she  ever  aopear 
ILgain  after  that  time.  Petronilla  of 
Meath  is  burned  at  Kilkenny,  and  as 
she  was  dying  she  declared  that  the 
before-named  William  deserved  death 
as  much  as  she  did,  for  that  for  a  year 
and  a  day  he  had  carried  round  his 
naked  body  the  devil's  girdle.  Upon 
this  he  was  immediately  taken,  by  the 
order  of  the  bishop,  and  shut  up  in 
prison,  where  he  was  detained  about 
two  months.  There  were  assigned  to 
him  two  servants,  who  had  orders  to 
speak  to  him  only  once  a  day,  and  not 
to  eat  or  drink  with  him.  At  last  he 
was  set  at  liberty  by  the  interest  of 
Arnold  Power,  Seneschal  of  Kilkenny. 
But  to  the  same  Arnold  he  gave  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  throw  the  bishop 
into  prison,  which  was  done,  and  the 
bishop  was  kept  there  three  months. 
Amongst  the  goods  of  Alice  was  found 
It  host,  on  which  the  name  of  the  devil 
was  inscribed,  besides  a  pix  and  an 
ointment  therein,  with  whicn  she  used 
to  besmear  a  beam,  that  is,  a  coulter, 
and  when  it  was  so  besmeared,  Alice, 
with  her  comrades,  mounting  upon  it. 
Its  on  A  horse,  was  carried  whitherso- 
ever she  wished,  through  the  world, 
without  hurt  or  hindrance.  And  be- 
cause the  thing  was  so  stupendous, 
Alice,  on  the  evidence  of  Petronilla, 


was  affafai  oted  to  DttMHi,  iiid  wkea 
she  had  petitioned  that  a  day  ehould  be 
appointed  for  clearing  herself,  and  the 
next  day  was  fixed  on,  meanwhile  she  is 
concealed  by  her  friends,  and  the  wind 
being  fair,  she  sails  to  England.  Wil- 
liam Outlaw  is  again  shut  up  in  prison  \ 
at  length  he  is  set  at  liberty,  at  the  en- 
treaties of  the  lords,  but  on  condition 
that  he  should  cover  a  church  at  Kil- 
kenny with  lead,  and  give  something  to 
the  poor."— p.  101. 

•  •  •  • 

"1343.  St.  Thomas-street,  Dublin, 
burned.  Sir  Ralph  Uffbrd  came  as 
justiciary,  with  his  wife,  the  Countess 
of  Ulster.  At  his  eoming  there  began 
showery  weather,  which  did  not  stop  at 
long  as  he  lived,  A  man  ui^ust  and 
greedy  of  gain,  doing  every  thing  by 
force,  giving  justice  to  none ;  robbing 
rich  ana  poor  of  their  ^oods,  and  op- 

Eressing  tnem ;  and  all  this  much  more 
y  the  prompting  of  his  wife.  Going 
into  Ulster  he  suffered  great  loss  from 
MaoCartan,  in  the  pass  of  Emerdullam, 
havinff  lost  his  clothes,  his  monev,  his 
yesseb  of  silver,  and  some  ot  hit 
horses,  he  also  lost  some  of  his  men; 
yet,  by  the  help  of  the  men  of  Uriel  he 
at  last  made  his  escape  into  Ulster.*'— 
p.  135. 

Many  a  reader  will  feel  but  little 
surprise  that  this  ''showery  weather" 
continued  for  three  years^  and  will  be 
disposed  to  lay  it  to  the  charge,  not 
of  the  justiciary,  but  of  the  cHinate. 
Not  so  our  annalist : — 

"  1348.  On  Palm  Sunday,  April  9, 
Robert  Uffbrd,  iustici&ry,  dies,  to  the 
greatest  public  joy  and  applause  of  all 
men.  The  weather  instantly  changes, 
and  becomes  fine.  His  body,  inclosed 
in  lead,  is  carried  by  his  wife  to  be 
buried  in  England.  On  the  2nd  day 
of  May  (on  which  day,  in  the  year 
before,  she  entered  the  city  hi  triumph 
with  her  husband)  she  and  her  attend- 
ants  fled  out  of  it  with  his  corpse,  with 
sorrow,  and  amidst  the  clamour  of  the 
people,  which  thing  was  noted  as  a  pro- 
digy."—p.  141. 

We  shall  add  but  oife  extract 
more.  The  work  from  which  we 
have  cited  supplies  fearfully  abundant 
proof  of  the  enmity  subsisting  between 
the  races  and  the  religions,  whioh 
eaused  mournful  distinctions  in  Ire- 
land. The  following  passage  wiH 
show  that  the  religious  estrangement 
continued  long*and  that  even  with  all 
the  power  of  England  to  aid  it»  the 
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ytpal  power  made  tHow  progress  itt 
estaUisfaing  its  ascendancy.  Thus 
writes  the  annalist  of  the  year  1331 : 

**  The  Leinster  Irish  rise  against  the 
English.  They  set  fire  to  every  things 
even  the  churches,  and  hum  the  Churdi 
of  Frevnstown  with  eighty  persons  in 
it ;  ana  even  when  the  priestf  in  hia  sa- 
cred vestments,  and  carrying  the  host  in 
his  hands,  tried  to  get  out,  they  drove 
him  back  with  spears,  and  burned  him ; 
for  this  cause  they  were  excommuni- 
cated by  a  papal  bull,  sent  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  the  country  put 
under  an  interdict.  T?iey  despised  these 
things,  and  again  wasted  the  county  qf 
IFftr/orrf."— p.  123. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  more  recent  days,  papal 
excommunications  in  defence  of  Eng- 
lish interests,  proved  bat  '<^ent 
tiionderbolts." 

The  reader  may  now  form  an  ade- 

ne  idea  of  ^Grace's  Annals  of 
md,"  and  in  it,  of  the  policy  by 
which  the  comitry  was  (shall  we  say; 
governed,  for  centuries  after  the  date 
of  the  conquest  Indeed  government 
and  conquest  appear  to  be  ill  applied 
terms.  During  the  long  period  which 
these  annals  embrace,  Ireland  was  not 
either  subdued  or  conciliated.  She 
was  not  brought  within  the  pale  of 
English  law,  nor  bowed  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Anglican  and  Romish  religion. 
However  formidable  the  power,  and 
however  extensive  the  conquests  of 
the  ascendant  English,  a  remnant  of 
the  native  race  still  remained  uncon- 

3uered,  and  that  remnant  never  laid 
own  the  sword.   Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  that  Ireland  never 
felt  the  supremacy  of  English  power 
until  the  coming  of  William  III.,  ex- 
cept we  regard  the  reign  of  the  first 
James  as  an  interval  of  English  do- 
minion,  and   never  experienced   the 
benefits  of.  English  law  until  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  legislative  union. 
We  shall  have  some  observations  to 
offer  on  this  subject  by-and-by — but 
we  think  it  better  first  to  conclude  our 
notice  of  the  tracts  which  have  sug- 
gested them.     We  turn,  therefore,  to 
the    description    of    Ireland,    which 
appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
works  iatoed  by  the  ''  Archsaological 
Society,"  hut  which,  because  of  the 
period  to  winch  It  refinrSy  we  place  last 
mourbemw. 


The  '*  Briefs  deaciiption  of  Ireland^" 
now  reprinted  from  a  tract  little 
known,  was  written  by  a  settler,  to 
whom  the  management  of  dieir  pro* 
perty  was  oonnded  by  an  English 
company.  This  company  consisted  of 
twenty-six  persons,  of  whom  the  set- 
tler was  one,  who  had  purchased  lands 
in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  for  whose  information 
the  manager  wrote  the  tract.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  thus  noticed  on 
its  publication :— . 

**  A  *  Briefe  description  of  Ireland :' 
made  in  this  year  1589,  by  Robert 
Payne,  unto  xxv.  of  his  partners,  fot 
whom  he  is  undertaker  there.     Truly 

J)ublished  verbatim,  according  to  his 
etters:  by  Nich.  Gorsan,  of  Trowell, 
Nottinghamshire,  one  of  the  sayd  part- 
ners; Tor  that  he  would  his  country- 
men should  be  pertakers  of  the  many 
good  notes  therein  contaiyned." — [The 
Three  Cranes,  kc — 16mo,  1589 ; 
Typog.  Anty.,  4to,  1786:  vol.  ii — ^p. 
1127.] 

The  tract  now  presented  by  the 
Archaeological  Society  f(Mr  its  mem- 
bers has  been*  printed  from  a  second 
edition,  much  enlarged,  of  which,  until 
lately,  it  was  not  known  that  there 
were  any  copies  in  existence. 

The  manager  or  "  undertaker,"  ap« 
pears  to  have  heen  a  sober-minded  and 
trustworthy  person.  He  is  neither  un- 
duly excited  by  the  favourable  nros- 
pects  of  the  speculhtion  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  nor  depressed  by  its  attendant 
difficulties.  His  errors  are  few  and  un- 
important :  the  character  of  his  work 
ft*ee  from  every  species  of  exaggera- 
tion. He  praises  the  soil,  the  climate, 
and  even  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  divides  the  latter  into  three  classes 
— the  first,  peaceable  and  industrious  ; 
the  second,  the  military  or  adven- 
turous class,  for  the  most  part  cut  off 
in  the  recent  wars;  and  the  third, 
mendicants  of  sound  hodily  constitu- 
tion, and  capable,  he  intimates,  with 
good  advice  and  government,  of  being 
reclaimed  to  habits  of  order  and  activity. 
The  cost  of  living  he  describes  as  not 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  expense 
which  must  he  incurred  in  England, 
while  such  luxuries  as  nature  supplies 
are  to  be  had  on  terms  of  extreme 
cheapness.  The  danger  of  which  he 
seems  to  think  there  is  most  apprehen- 
sion b  that  ofinvasion  by  theSpaniardsi 
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and  he  expresses  a  strong  conviction 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  with  such  knowledge  as 
had  been  diffused,  the  Irish  people 
would  not  again  take  part  with  Spa- 
niards in  a  war  agidnst  England.  His 
reason  is  complimentary : — 

"  The  Irish  is  as  wise  as  the  Spaniard 
is  proud ;  and  there  is  no  ^efe  more 
to  the  wise  man  than  to  live  in  bondage 
to  the  proud  man." 

He  is  not,  however,  msensible  to 
dangers  nearer  home,  nor  regardless  of 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
averted.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  his  device  for  correcting  the  evil 
tendencies  of  Romanists,  or,  as  he 
styles  them.  Catholics,  in  England,  is  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  by  Spaniards  of  their 
creed.  This  seems  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  better  disposition  of 
his  countrymen.  He  requests  his  cor- 
respondent to  read  the  detail  of  these 
enormities  in  a  ^work  written  by  a 
Spanish  bishop,  and  adds : — 

"  When  you  have  read  the  same, 
commende  it  to  our  Catholiltes,  that 
will  be  savcde  by  their  workes,  and  yet 
will  not  give  God  thankes  at  their 
meate ;  for  that  they  will  not  once  have 
in  their  mouth  the  prayer  for  the  queene, 
annexed  to  our  usuall  thankes  givmg  at 
meate.  I  pray  God  open  the  eyes  of 
her  upholders,  and  let  them  see  what 
these  men  gap  for,  which  is  (no  doubt) 
the  mine  and  overthrowe  of  her  highnes, 
whom  I  pray  God  preserve.  But  none 
are  so  bfinde  as  thev  that  will  not  see. 
The  Catholikes  are  borne  with  for  their 
conscience  sake,  yet  from  such  con- 
sciences spring  all  the  trwtorous  prac- 
tices against  her  maiestie." — p.  6. 

Mr.  Payne  was  not  without  other 
disquietudes  also  ;  but  thev  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  English  settlers  rather 
than  by  the  people  of  the  country,  or 
by  foreign  enemies.  We  pass  over 
much  interesting  matter  in  his  work 
for  the  sake  of  listening  attention  on 
his  notice  of  those  of  hb  own  country- 
men, who  frustrated  the  wise  and  good 
policy  of  their  sovereign,  by  abusing 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
their  position : — 

"The  worser  sort  of  undertakers 
which  have  seignories  of  her  majestic, 
have  done  much  hurt  iin  the  count rie, 
and  discouraged  many  from  the  voyage ; 


for  they  have  enticed  many  honest  men 
over,  promising  them  much,  but  per- 
forming nothing — ^iio,  not  so  much  as  to 
pay  their  servants  and  workmen  wages. 
They  will  not  let  any  terme  above  xxi. 
yeeres,  or  three  lives,  and  the  demand 
for  rent  xii.d.  the  acre.  This  is  so  farre 
from  the  meaning  of  her  majestic,  as 
appeareth  by  her  highnes  graunt,  that 
(  as  I  think)  they  "have,  or  shortly  will 
make,  al  their  estates  voyde.  They 
find  such  profite  from  the  Irish  tenants, 
who  give  them  the  fourth  sheafe  of  al 
their  come,  and  xvi.d.  yearly,  for  a 
beastes  grasse,  besides  divers  other 
Irish  accustomed  duties.  So  that  they 
care  not  although  they  never  place  au 
Englishman  there" 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant information  afforded  by  the 
<*  Briefe  description  of  Ireland."  The 
scheme  of  colonization  devised  bv  the 
wisdom  of  the  sovereign  of  England, 
and  her  sage  council,  was  frustrated 
by  those  who  should  have  carried  it 
into  execution.  Neither  loyalty  to 
their  queen,  nor  fear  of  the  aboriginal 
Irish,  was  strong  enough  to  overbear 
the  passion  for  speedy  gain  in  the 
hearts  of  many  "  undertakers."  There 
were,  no  doubt,  exceptions.  There 
were  not  a  few  who  respected  the 
conditions  on  which  their  seigniories 
had  been  granted,  who  were  satisfied 
with  deriving  such  advantages  from 
them  as  were  not  incompatible  with 
the  claims  of  justice  and  benevolence 

men  who  introduced  English  settlers 

because  they  had  engaged  so  to  do,  and 
who  were  willing  to  extend  to  all 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence 
a  share  in  the  benefits  which  they 
themselves  ei^oyed.  The  services 
rendered  by  such  men  to  the  people 
and  the  state,  to  Ireland  and  England, 
were  assuredly  commensurate  and 
equivalent  to  any  benefits  they  may 
have  derived  from  their  own  position  ; 
but  it  is  not  more  than  truth  to  affirm, 
that  their  good  was  in  numerous  in- 
stances neutraliieed  by  the  corrupt  and 
sordid  practices  of  those  between 
whom  and  the  munificence  of  the 
state  there  was  no  reciprocity  of  fa- 
vour. 

Most  true  it  is  that  Ireland  suitered 
from  the  inability  of  the  more  power- 
ful  country  to  enforce  obedience  to 
her  laws,  or  to  carry  her  schemes  into 
effect  It  was  a  complaint,  of  old 
standing,  that  while  English  law  often 
became  obsolete  in  a  veek,  the  kws 
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vhich  the  scattered  Irish  enacted  in 
their  forests  and  mountiuns  seemed 
endowed  with  an  aathoritj  which 
neither  time  nor  circumstances  could 
diminish.  The  complaint  was  only 
too  well  founded.  A  sense  of  private 
interest,  of  present  gain,  too  often  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  hreasts  of  English  settlers, 
against  the  majesty  of  law,  and  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  community. 
They  came,  in  truth,  with  the  spirit  of 
settlers.  They  loved  not  the  land  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  sojourn : 
they  cared  little  for  the  favourable 
opinion  of  its  inhabitants.  To  enrich 
themselves  quickly  was  their  main  ob- 
ject, and  to  make  such  arrangement 
respecting  their  possessions  as  should 
sive  them  most  of  the  advantages,  and 
least  embarrass  them  with  the  duties, 
which  property  induces.  When  they 
came  to  know  and  love  the  land,  op- 
pression and  extortion  had  become 
habits.  They  came  with  the  passion 
of  adventurers  who  hazarded  all  things, 
and  hastened  by  all  means  to  make 
themselves  rich ;  and  when  use  had 
made  them  acquainted  with  other  feel- 
ings and  purposes  than  they  originally 
entertained,  it  had  also  bred  a  habit  in 
them  by  which  the  adventurer  was 
hardened  into  the  tyrant. 

All  were  not  tyrants.  Perhaps  the 
far  greater  number  of  the  English 
proprietors  were  of  a  different  de- 
scription ;  but  the  bad  were  numerous 
enough  to  procure  for  the  settlement 
a  bad  name.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  effects  of  an  evil  act, 
or  an  evil  practice,  do  not  terminate 
in  the  act,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. We  must  take  into  account 
the  use  which  may  be  made  of  it  by 
those  who  will  take  it  up  as  a  weapon. 
An  evil  act  may  hurt  an  enemv  ;  but 
it  affords  an  opportunity  also  which  an 
enemy  may  turn  to  his  advantage ; 
and  it  is  an  offence  which  he  may  re- 
turn against  the  author.  They  who 
took  possession  of  Irish  lands,  in  right 
of  England,  and  who  violated  the  just 
and  wise  laws  by  which  their  posses- 
sion was  to  be  rendered  a  great  na- 
tional good,  not  only  provoked  hosti- 
lity to  themselves,  but  also  furnished 
examples  by  which  lying  lips  could 
accredit  their  defamation  of  the  whole 
English  name.  And  in  what  a  country 
was  this  evil  hazarded!  A  cotmtry 
where,  whatever  may  be  the  justice 
with  which  acknowledged  law  was  ad- 


ministered, (whether  the  law  were 
Brehon  or  Kockite,)  few  have  ever 
ventured  to  affirm  that  rigid  justice 
has  been  observed  in  the  department 
of  speech — a  country  where  exag- 
geration and  passion  are  said  to  be 
characteristics  of  the  popular  style, 
and  where,  indeed,  a  smgle  instance 
of  flagrant  injury — or,  what  is  less 
hkely  to  be  pardoned,  insult — will 
serve  **  to  point  the  moral"  of  im- 
moral but  stimulating  eloquence  ; — 
for  millions  of  orators  will  outlive 
long  the  times  and  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  and, 
through  the  traditions  in  which  it  is 
preserved  alive,  will  exert,  on  genera- 
tions yet  to  be,  a  rancorous  influence. 
The  **  fruits  of  a  single  error**  will  be 
likely  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  de- 
leterious and  abundant  in  a  country 
where,  in  the  tenacious  memories  of 
those  who  are  silent,  whatever  is  once 
intrusted  to  them  will  be  retained, 
and  returned  with  usury,  and  where 
the  passionate  earnestness  of  those 
who  speak  their  wrongs,  gives  to  the 
most  exaggerated  complaints  a  cha- 
racter of  plausibility. 

While  we  write  these  strictures,  our 
mind  is  attracted  more  strongly  to  the 
crisis  in 'which  we  live,  than  to  the 
epochs  of  our  retrospect.  In  the  past 
we  discern  the  present,  in  comparing 
present  with  the  past  we  prognosticate 
the  complexion  of  the  future.  Defec- 
tive, disorderly,  and  inaccurate  as  is  the 
history  of  our  country,  never  did  his- 
tory offer  more  useful  or  more  ne- 
glected admonitions.  Never  did  history 
hold  forth  a  light  by  which  the  real 
and  the  seeming  could  be  more  uner- 
ringly distinguished.  Never  was  light 
for  so  great  a  length  of  time  abused  or 
disregarded.  Some  saw  by  it,  and 
made  a  sinister  use  of  their  advan- 
tage'; some  declared  the  truths  they 
had  been  gifted  to  see ;  and  they  who 
should  have  profited  by  the  communi- 
cation said,  of  them,  '<do  they  not 
speak  parables  ;*'  but  for  the  great  mass 
of  even  the  educated  the  li^ht  shone 
in  vain — the  history  which  mterested 
and  attracted  them  least  was  that  of 
their  own  country.  The  Archseologi- 
cal  Society  is  a  living  monument  of 
this  truth.  The  cost  of  joining  it  is 
four  pounds  on  admission,  and  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  one  pound  ;  it  is 
in  the  third  year  of  its  existence; 
it    numbers   among  its  friends   and 
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pfttFons  miiay  wIm)  are  most  emi- 
nent and  exalted  in  rank,  efaaraoter^ 
aod  acquirements;  but,  Dererthelessi 
it  has  not  yet  attained  the  coniequenee 
of  having  enrolled  three  hundred  (per« 
haps  we  should  say  two  hundred  and 
fifty)  members. 

Our  notice  of  the  productions  of 
this  society  has  not  been  of  an  anti« 
quarian  character.  Our  citations  have 
been  made  principally,  not  because  of 
their  antique  character,  but  because 
they  were  available  for  present  admo- 
nition ;  not  merely  such  as  Lilitina 
has  consecrated,  but  what  have  been 
recommended  by  their  pertinency  to 
existing  circumstances.  Neither  have 
we  been  dependent  on  their  testimony. 
The  tracts  of  the  Archaeological  Society 
we  have  regarded  as  remembrancers, 
not  authorities:  remembrancers  the 
more  unsuspicious,  that  they  have  been 
printed  evidently  without  any  view  to 
tb^  argmnent  and  instruction  whidi 
statesmen  and  citizens  of  these  latter 
days  may  find  in  them. 

It  would  not  be  advisable,  were  it 
practicable,  in  the  article  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader,  to  lay  before  him 
the  instruction  thus  provided.  Of  one 
truth  he  may  rest  thoroughly  con- 
vinced:— Ireland  was  commonly  ill- 
governed  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  power  of  factious  or  grasping  pro- 
prietors in  this  country  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  English  government.  A 
corollary  from  this  plain  truth  plainly 
follows — namely,  that  England  was 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  governing 
on  principles  accommodated  to  the 
state  of  society  induced  by  her  own 
refractory  children  in  Ireland.  They 
forgot  the  interests  of  the  empire  in  a 
passionate  determination  to  promote 
their  own :  the  empire  was  constrained 
to  retaliate,  and  oflen  iiifringed  the 
rights  and  offended  the  principles  of 
individuals,  in  the  measures  adopted 
to  provide  for  her  own  security.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  truth  is 
worthy  of  being  studied  and  held  in 
remembrance.  It  will  explain  many  a 
seeming  inconsistency  in  the  conduct 
of  British  statesmen,  and  it  offers  a 
salutary  and  a  very  solemn  admonition 
to  a  class  of  persons  set  in  a  post  of 
much  peril  and  difficulty,  and  from 
whom  (we  thank  God)  much  good 
may  be  expected— the  landed  aristo* 
cracY  of  Ireland. 

Tiiere  is  much  in  tht  tracts  which 


we  bare  reviewed  to  sadden  and  op- ' 
press,  but  they  are  not  without  a 
"  touch  of  comfort."  It  is  an  obser- 
vation as  old  as  the  days  when  the 
eloquence  of  Athens  was  in  its  mature 
splendour,  that  they  who  would  re- 
trieve adverse  affiurs  should  feel  en- 
couraged by  the  knowledge  that  the 
disasters  to  be  remedied  are  a  result 
from  past  mal-administration.  What- 
ever be  the  evils  of  our  condition  in 
Ireland,  he  who  would  correct  and- 
repair  them,  may  convince  himself  that 
he  is  entitled  to  claim  this  melaneholy 
but  by  no  means  feeble  encouragement. 
It  is  not,  as  Spenser  reports  the  opinion 
of  his  times,  *'  the  fatall  destiny  of  the 
land,  that  no  purposes  whatsoever 
which  are  meant  for  her  good,  will 
prosper  or  take  effect;**  but  it  has^ 
been  the  affliction  of  the  land,  that 
**  divers  good  plotts,  devises,  and  wise 
councels  cast  about  the  reformation," 
thereof  have  been  defeated  by  influ- 
ences directly  and  avowedly  adverse,- 
because  they  were  marred  by  the  indi- 
rect hostility  of  the  parties  to  whom 
the  execution  of  them  had  been  en- 
trusted. Nor  have  the  "  good  plotts 
and  councels  "  proved  altogether  inef- 
fectual. Ireland  has  improved,  very 
.  greatly  improved,  under  all  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  since  the  date  of  her  union 
with  Great  Britidn,  although  even  after 
that  date  the  sun  of  British  prosperity 
continued  for  some  time  to  shine  with 
oblique  rays  upon  her,  the  improvement 
of  the  country  has  been  little  less  than 
marvellous.  Let  us  now  have  the 
blessing  of  only  a  few  years  of  repose, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  Ireland- 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  her  physi-' 
cal  improvement ;  the  natural  bounties 
with  which  a  good  God  has  enriched 
us  will  not  be  a  reproach  to  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  accepted.  To  ob- 
tain this  precious  boon,  we  again  and 
again  repeat,  is  given,  if  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  grace,  to  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  Ireland.  To  them  Eng-- 
land  must  necessarily  look  as  the  fast 
friends  of  British  connection  ;  to  them 
the  masses  of  the  Irish  people  may 
soon  be  taught  to  look  as  their  best 
human  friends  and  protectors.  Let 
them  only  be  true  to  themselves,  let- 
them  sow  tn  faith,  and  the  harvest  will 
not  long  tarry  ;  neither  the  acrimony 
of  an  intolerant  religion,  nor  the  open- 
or  th€  secret  practices  by  which  a  sepa-- 
ration  from  Great  Britain  is  prote^ 
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totecl  under  tlie  pretence  of  a  Fepeal 
of  the  anion,  can  withstand  the  infln- 
enoe  of  a  benerolent  landed  proprietary^ 
aided  by  the  power  of  British  law>  and 
eommendii^  itself  by  the  all-prevail- 
mg  attractions  of  happy  homes  to  the 
h^ts  of  an  affectionate  people. 

All  appearances  seem  to  denote  that 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  this  country  will  soon  become  a  sub- 
ject of  general  and  absorbing  interest. 
As  a  bo4y»  we  believe  the  aristocracy 
of  Ireland  may  court  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  their  property^  with 
a  cheering  consciousness  that  exposure 
will  only  make  manifest  their  liberality 
and  benevolenccj  and  bring  into  lights 
in  various  instances,  proora  that  even 
ingratitude  and  wrong  on  the  part  of 
tenants  have  never,  caused  thein  to 
forget  the  duties  by  which  property  is 
attended.  But  while  many  landlords 
will  not  assert  the  full  measure  of  their 
rights,  there  are  also  some  few  who 
habitually  abuse  them — by  whom  te- 
nants are  unrighteously  oppressed,  and 
in  whose  conduct  calumny  finds  exam- 
ples by  which  the  defamation  of  a 
whole  order  seems  in  some  sort  justi- 
fied. If  upright  and  benevolent  men 
will  not  strive  to  separate  their  cause 
from  that  of  oppressors  such  as  these, 
they  may  soon  be  taught  that  England, 
through  her  legislature,  will  interpose 
to  execute  such  an  office  in,  it  is  pro^ 
bable,  an  unacceptable  form.  By  an- 
ticipating the  state,  property  may  reco- 
ver its  due  place  in  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  this  country :  to  wait 
for  the  arbitration  of  the  legislature 
laay  involve  a  forfeiture  even  of  that 
d^ree  of  influence  which  the  aristo- 
cracy still  possesses. 

We  feel  not  less  strongly  than  the 
reader,that  inquisition  into  the  private 
sfiairs  of  life  is  often  odious,  and  that  a 
landlord's  management  of  his  estate  may 
be  among  those  privileged  rights  which 
should  not  lightly  or  rudely  be  in- 
quired into.  But  we  are  sure  there 
are  worse  evils ;  and  whi|e  we  are 
convinced  that,  generally  speaking. 
Conservative  landlords  may  boldly, 
so  far  as  their  interests  are  concerned, 
challenge  inquiry,  with  a  certainty  that 
the  more  dUigent  it  is,  the  more  to 
their  honour  will  be  its  termination, 
we  could  wish  they  were  less  zealous 
as  to  what  are  termed  rights,  less  sen- 
sitive to  the  point  of  honour  than  to 
IwfB  unworthy  persons  sheltered  in 


theur  practices  of  oppreanon  by  the 
maxim  too  little  understood,  that 
**  they  may  do  what  they  please  witl» 
their  own."  Let  this  maxim  have 
what  authority  and  support  the  civil 
law  assigns  to  it,  but  let  it  also  be 
Qualified  by  the  modifications  it  was 
desigfned  to  receive  from  the  law  of 
opinion.  Let  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land strive  to  learn,  betimes,  who  are 
the  just,  who  the  unjust,  among  their 
body.  The  very  inquriy  will  have 
something  of  a  curative  process  while 
it  proceeds.  When  it  has  been  brought 
to  a  close,  with  the  evil  it  brings  to 
light,  it  will  also  have  discovered  the 
remedy. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it 
more  deeply  concerned  the  landed 
interest  in  Ireland  than  now,  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  the  Irish  people 
at  large,  and  to  recover  its  place  in  the 
national  representation.  No  Irish 
interests  will  be  long  secure  which  are 
not  guarded  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. A  day  may  come  when  it  shall 
require  a  preponderance  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  to  prevent  a  re- 
peal of  the  imion.  It  is  but  a  very 
short  time  since  a  ministry  was  re- 
moved, through  whom  the  '^  repeal 
party/'  as  it  is  called,  exercised  autho- 
rity almost  fatal  to  the  British  empire. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  ministry  in  power 
would  have  mightily  confirmed  the 
ascendancy  of  the  party  to  whom  their 
tenure  of  office  was  owing  ?  It  was  a 
strange  spectacle :  England  governed 
by  that  party  in  Ireland  who  avow 
their  desire  of  separation.  Matters 
are  certainly  better  now ;  but  they 
will  not  be  right  until  we  have  in  the 
British  senate  a  preponderance  of  those 
who  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  empire.  And  this  preponde- 
rance the  Conservative  landlords  of 
Ireland  have  it  in  their  power,  through 
God*s  blessing,  to  ensure.  It  is  a 
noble  prize  to  contend  for.  The  com- 
petition itself  is  noble,  for  the  qua- 
lities are  generous  through  which 
success  is  to  be  accomplished.  We 
hope  to  take  up  the  subject  again,  but 
for  the  present  must  conclude,  en- 
treating our  readers  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  empire,  no  combination  of  parties 
can  protect  Conservative  interests  here 
amongst  us,  if  we  are  not  true  to  our- 
selves |  and  that  we  are  not  thus  true. 
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if  we  permity  without  remonstrance^  task  will  have  been  oTercome.  Your 
delinquencies  not  our  own  to  be  im-  great  mission,  under  a  divine  blessing, 
puted  to  us.  will  in  due  time  be  accomplished ;  you 
Conservative  landlords  of  Ireland,  will  have  been  instruments  to  protect 
we  commend  this  maxim  to  your  best  the  empire  from  division,  and  to  in* 
attention.  You  have  before  you  an  troduce  into  your  own  country  pros- 
arduous  task,  but  not  a  task  beyond  perity  and  repose,  and  you  will  be 
your  forces.  We  have  reflected  much  splendidly  recompensed,  not  only  in  the 
on  your  difficulties  and  advantages,  consciousness  of  having  done  well,  biit 
and  are  deeply  persuaded  that  we  have  by  the  attainment  of  a  station  more 
formed  a  due  estimate  of  both.  Only  honourable  than  was  ever  enjoyed  by 
have  the  resolution  and  the  patience  the  most  illustrious  of  your  predeces- 
to  acquire  this  indispensable  know-  sors. 
ledge,  and  the  heaviest  labour  of  your 


BONNIE      JEANIE      JAMIESON! 
BV  lOlBBT  GILPILLAV. 

TuNB— ^^  CoHSf,  now  the  king*t  cmm." 

Bonnie  Jeanie  Jamieson, 
Fairest  flowVet  *neath  the  sun ! 
Joy  attend  thee,  lovely  one- 
Bonnie  Jeanie  Jamieson. 

Weave  a  garland  diadem, 
Hoses  from  their  flow'ry  stem, 
Wi'  dew-drops  glittering — mony  a  gem 
For  bonnie  Jeanie  Jamieson  1 

Bring  the  lily  from  the  lea. 
The  scented  flower  from  hawthorn  tree. 
And  they  shall  form  a  wreath  for  thee — 
Bonnie  Jeanie  Jamieson  I 

When  the  sun  glides  down  the  west. 
And  feathered  songsters  seek  their  nest, 
I'll  meet  wi*  her  whom  I  loe  best — 
Bonnie  Jeanie  Jamieson ! 

And  when  the  wintry  tempests  blaw— ' 
Drifting  round  the  whit*ning  snaw— 
1*11  laugh  the  angry  storms  awa* 
Wi*  bonnie  Jeanie  Jamieson ! 

Bonnie  Jeanie  Jamieson, 
Fairest  flow*ret  'neath  the  sun  I 
Joy  attend  thee,  lovely  one — 
My  bonnie  Jeanie  Jamieson 
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Trkre  was  an  untisnal  stir  that  day  all 
aloDff  the  coast  in  the  neighhourhood 
of  Rathmore.  That  seldom-visited 
spot  of  Ireland  lies  out  of  the  reach 
of  trade;  and  having  hut  few  attrac- 
tions from  its  beauty  or  convenience- 
being  traversed  by  no  road,  and  acces- 
sible to  none  but  the  smallest  craft  by 
sea — it  has  escaped,  even  to  our  own 
day,  almost  every  eye  but  that  of  the 
engineer  of  the  ordnance  survey,  and 
remains  a  yet  unopened  page  in  the 
sketch-book  of  the  artist,-  and  the 
note-book  of  the  traveller.  Imagine 
an  estuary  formed  by  the  junction  of 
a  small  fishing-stream  with  the  sea, 
wbich  seemed  between  them  to  have 
cast  back  the  shifting  and  shallow 
sands  to  a  considerable  extent  at  either 
hand,  and  agreed  that  in  return  for 
the  free  exit  of  the  former,  the  latter 
should  have  the  privilege  of  entry 
some  miles  up  its  channel  every  six 
hours,  and  overflow  besides  I  know 
not  how  many  thousands  of  acres  all 
around.  On  one  bank  (the  southern) 
of  thb  wide  seararm,  a  low  barrier  of 
rock  forbid  the  further  advance  of  the 
encroaching  elements,  and  defined  the 
boundary  of  a  cultivated  and  fruitful 
district ;  but  on  the  northern  side,  a 
distance  of  some  miles  across,  desola- 
tion reigned  paramount,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  why  the  sea  might 
not  in  time  carry  the  encroachment 
which  yearly  tore  mass  after  mass 
from  the  land,  to  any  conceivable 
length,  and  in  the  end  submerge  the 
villi^  of  Rathmore  full  as  many 
feet  below  it  as  it  now  stood  above  it. 
Indeed,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  country  there,  every  winter,  nay, 
every  gale  transformed  its  features  ; 
and  the  long-absent  sailor,  arriving 
towards  night-fall  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  former  home,  has  been 
known  to  experience  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  recognising  the  locality 
and  identifying  the  site  of  the  cabin 
in  which  be  was  bom.  The  region  is, 
b  fact,  but  an  accumulation  of  almost 
pure  sear  sand,  which  has  cast  itself 
mtoall  the  wild  and  fantastic  shapes 
'of a  miniature  mountain  range,  as  the 
galea  have  had  effect  upon  its  valleys  or 
'       Vol.  XXL—No.  121. 


across  its  ridges.  These  undulations, 
which  would  otherwise  constitute  a 
shifting  desert,  derive  some  degree  of 
stability  from  a  growth  of  rank  grass, 
of  the  nature  of  the  rush,  with  which 
a  short  time  and  a  scanty  deportation 
of  earth  from  the  more  inland  districts 
have  invested  them;  and  they  are 
thus  rendered  sufficiently  secure  to 
afford  foundation  for  the  hut  of  the 
fisherman  here  and  there,  and  a  place 
for  his  "garden,'*  as  the  piece  of  land, 
sufficient  scantily  to  feed  his  cow,  his 
pig,  and  his  children,  is  generally 
called  in  Ireland.  At  the  same  time, 
although  there  is  so  far  a  little  crust- 
ing over  of  vegetation,  it  is  but  thin 
and  inadequate,  and  the  slightest  dis* 
turbance  is  sufficient  to  restore  the 
pure,  barren,  and  shifting  sand  to  its 
original  position,  and  to  sweep  out  aH 
traces  of  fertility  from  the  district. 
As  it  is,  nothing  can  be  more  sickly 
than  the  appearance  of  all  that  grows 
upon  it.  The  rushy  grass  comes  up 
in  tufts  of  a  light  green ;  a  small 
pale  moss  puts  forth  its  skinny  fingers 
to  hold  down  the  shallow  soil ;  and 
here  and  there  th^  dwarf  thistle  shakes 
its  bluish  leaf  in  the  bbist,  and  presents 
its  keen  thorns  against  the  rudeness  it 
is  exposed  to.  And  yet  amidst  these 
bleak  and  miserable  tracts,  and  upon 
the  soil  of  this  melancholy  and  forbid- 
ding region,  is  cast  the  lot  of  more  than 
one  human  being,  who  views  without 
dread  or  discontent  the  aspect  of  the 
waste  around  him,  and  even  feels  that 
there  is  an  interest  in  the  worst  of  its 
peculiarities — an  interest  derived  fh>m 
old  associations  and  early  recollections, 
the  charm  of  familiarity,  the  power 
of  that  all-imparadising  thought— -this 
is  my  home.  Of  all  the  happy  anoma- 
lies which  puzzle  the  philosophioal 
speculator  on  the  human  mind,  thai 
surely  is  the  roost  happy,  which  recon- 
ciles man  to  his  situation,  be  it  polar 
or  torrid,  savage  as  the  Alps  or  mo- 
notonous as  the  fens,  and  gives  him 
by  the  mere  dint  of  suffering  long,  a 
sort  of  relish  for  his  misery,  causing 
him  to  derive  satisfaction  from  the  very 
circumstances  which  debar  him  from 
those    ordinary     advantages    others 
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•njoy.  But  our  business  lies  not  in 
the  resolution  of  such  qaestion»,  or 
moralizing  upon  them;  suffice  it  to 
Bhjf  that  on  the  day  in  question  there 
was  «tt«  -heart  which  beat  jovoos  and 
contented— contented  with  all  she  saw 
and  all  she  had  around  her ;  ioynus  in 
the  anticipation  of  sharing  the  future 
with  him  who  was  a  native  of  her  na- 
tive place*  and  had  not  a  thought  or  a 
wish  beyond  her  and  Rathmore.  In 
troth,  the  morrow  was  to  be  Mary 
0* Harass  wedding-dav.  Father  Flvnn 
would  ride  across  the  sands  at  low 
water,  and  be  at  the  cottage  about  the 
fall  of  the  sun— the  neighbours  were 
invited,  the  little  feast  prepared,  and — 
in  short,  Mary  was  happy — happy  in 
die  truest  sense  the  term  can  ever  be 
I4>plied  to  the  human  heart*  when  fancy 
lias  painted  a  picture  more  bright  than 
tiie  future  ever  will  realize,  and  reason 
lends  its  aid  to  the  cheat,  pronouncing 
the  vision  only  what  hope  may  fairly 
oount  npon  as  its  own. 

But  stilU  although  there  was  a  bus« 
tk  in  the  cabin,  and  agitation  too 
within  the  heart  of  Mary  0'Hara»  the 
business  of  the  i^proaching  wedding 
%as  not  sufficient,  considering  the  rank 
ot  the  parties  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  ammgements,  to  give  rise  to  the 
stir  We  have  spoken  or  as  observable 
in  the  whole  district  on  the  day  in 
question.  Something  seemed  to  occupy 
and  agitate  the  minds  of  the  peasan- 
try throo^iout  its  whole  length  and 
breadth— wm*work  was  in  mimy  in- 
stances wholly  ae^ected,  in  others  dis- 
turbed by  gathenqgs  and  conferences ; 
•—men  miffht  he  descried  creeping 
along  the  backs  of  ditches,  till  thev 
readied  an  open  spot,  across  which 
thejr  would  saunter  unconcernedly, 
and  then,  under  cover  of  a  fence  or  k 
liillodc,  steal  swiftly  alouR  in  a  given 
fraction ;  and  here  and  there  an  eye- 
glasi^  sodi  as  is  nsed  in  the  humbler 
class  of  merchant  and  fishing  vessels, 
wonldbe  pointed  out  seaward.  The 
season  was  abont  the  spring  equinox ; 
and  altiios^h  the  gales  haa  been  very 
moderate  as  yet,  and  had  now  subsided 
to  alight  breeze,  yet  the  weather 
was  unsettled  and  variable,  and  it 
was  generally  supposed  tiuit  the  fW 
itrengA  of  the  aqninoetiali  was  yet  to 
teme. 

'^  Fatt**  said  one  of  two  men,  who 
leaned  against  a  steep  bank  of  sand 


facing  the  east,  or  'open  sea-Une,  and 
screened  from  all  other  quarters— 
"  Pat,  she*«  in  the  offing." 

«  Well,  by  dad,  John,"  replied  Pat, 
''you  must  have  a  face  like  Pether 
Nelligan*s,  that  kept  one  eye  on  tlie 
thief,  while  he  ran  round  bv  the  kitchen 
door  to  catch  hoult  of  him,  if  What 
vouVe  tellin*  me*s  thrue.  Shure,  isn*t 
it  up  towards  the  Five  Houses  vouVo 
lookin*,  and  the  Jane — the  blessin*H  an 
the  purty  name — dare  no  more  run  in 
there  than  her  namesake  beyant  could 
run  out  to  her  where  she  is.** 

"  Whisht,  Pat.  Why  need  I  b*  ^t- 
tinff  sore  eyes  looking  out  to  say,  when 
I  have  it  all  done  handy  by  them 
that*s  paid  for  it,  and  saves  me  the 
throuble?" 

"  Well,  John  O'Hara,  'tis  you  that 
has  the  ready  wa^  with  you,  but  it 
bates  me  to  make  it  out.** 

"  Look  there,  Pat — do  you  see  any 
thing  quare  on  the  guager*s  gable- 
end?** 

"  Quare  1  by  janers,  'tis  every  thing 
an  it  that*s  quare  —  ay,  an  the  fk*ont 
an*  rare,  and  what*s  quarest  of  alFs 
inside,  an*  that's  himself.  Quare!—* 
bv  dad,  an*  there  is  somethin*  quare 
Ikoout  it  this  blessed  da^,  for  sarra*  a 
one  of  their  quare  lookm*  selves  I  see 
about  it,  windys  or  doors,  an'  nothln* 
but  an  oul*  bit  o*  carpet  Moll  Hagarty 
has  hung  out  o*  the  top  windy  to  dhry, 
maybe. 

**  Pat,  you're  a  good  thatoher,  bul 
you  wouldn't  do  for  thimble-rig. 
That's  the  sign  they  see  her.** 

"  Well,  John,  '*  replied  Patrick, 
looking  somewhat  crest-fallen,  "how 
would!  know  that  it'  wasn't  Moll  Ha- 
garty smashed  the  pitcher  an*  th^ 
carpet?" 

"  Whisht  1  an*  tell  me,  ^d  any  on6 
go  to  Bryan  More  ?** 

"  Aj,  did  there.  But  the  boy  had 
to  lie  in  the  ditch  for  feared  ould  Oe- 
lany  would  lay  his  eye  an  him,  and 
afore  be  could  get  in  unknownst, 
Bryan  was  away  —  you  know  wkereJ*' 

O'Hara  looked  dark  for  a  single 
instant,  then  replied— 

*'  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  way  with  him 
now.  But  we  want  him,  and  must 
have  him." 

At  this  moment  a  shadow  struck 
across  the  pure  and  glittering  sand  be- 
fore their  feet,  and  both  turning  their 
eyes  upward,  mscovered  the  substantfl 
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to  be  the  fbfm  of  tbe  {n<)ivldaa1  they 
trere  speaking  of,  Bryan  More,  stand- 
bg  on  the  edge  of  the  grassy  acclivity, 
vbich  terminated  in  the  sandy  cleft  a 
yard  or  two  over  their  heads.  Bryan 
Delany,  or  Bryan  More,  as  he  was 
osually  called  in  the  neighbourhood, 
perhaps  from  his  great  size,  was  one 
of  those  singularly-gifted  individuals, 
which  may  occasionally  be  seen  amongst 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  appear 
to  have  been  thrown  off  ^om  the  hand 
of  nature  with  the  stamp  of  a  higher 
order  upon  them,  being  snpereminent 
above  all  that  is  about  them,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  situation,  in  a 
degree  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission. He  stood  six  feet  three  inches 
in  height.  His  fine  countenance  was 
perfectly  regular,  and  the  expresdwi 
of  his  light  blue  eye  and  curling  Kp 
%as  that  of  vigour  and  ingenuousness, 
with  that  air  of  guilele^sness  and  inde- 
pendence so  rarely  seen  amongst  those 
bom  where  dependence  is  a  necessity, 
and  guile  generally  a  needful  defence. 
His  whole  appearance  and  bearing 
might  be  described  as  aristocratic, 
without  the  pride  which  sometimes 
accompanies  that  distinction  ;  and  his 
dispodtion  conformed  exactly  with  the 
promise  of  his  exterior.  He  was  gene- 
rous and  brave,  but  soft-hearted  and 
confiding ;  content  with  his  lot,  which 
had  sent  him  to  sea  in  his  mi^ty's  ser- 
^nte  as  a  boy,  yet  anxious  to  advance 
himself  by  the  praiseworthy  means  of 
indostry  and  good  cond  uct.  He  had  re- 
tomed  from  long  service  some  months 
before,  bearing  with  him  honourable 
testimonials  from  the  ofBcers  under 
whom  he  had  acted,  and  was  now  the 
aiRanced  of  Mary  O'Hara,  expecting 
with  a  breast  as  joyotis,  tfaongh  less  agi- 
tated than  hers,  the  lapse  of  the  few 
hours  which  would  intervene  ere  he 
eonld  ca  1  th^  girl  of  his  choice,  as  veil 
as  of  his  heart  and  affections,  his  own. 

«  Well,  Bryan,  !  thought  the  sub 
had  gone  out  when  you  crossed,*'  ex- 
eklmed  O'Hara,  when  he  had  re- 
covered firom  a  momentary  start:  "who 
irotdd  have  dreamt  of  you  standing 
betnne  us  and  the  light  ?" 

**  Dad,  an*  'twas  1  that  knewn  him," 
interrupted  Pat,  **  just  as  you  did  the 

whatyou  know ^ju&t  by  lookin' 

th  'other  way.  *  It's  the  long  shaddy  of 
Bryan,*  Miys  I,  withont  tbrowia*  my 


eye  aff  the  groun*.  There's  not  a  maa 
in  the  place  id  cone  Itbin  five  feet  av 
it,  barrin*  it  was  evenin'.  1  wonder 
you  didn't  ohsarve,  John — — " 

"  We  were  just  talking  of  you, 
Bryan,*'  cried  O'Hara,  withnut  heed- 
ing the  retort  of  his  companion  to  the 
humiliation  he  had  so  lately  subjected 
him  to.  '<  The  word  was  scarcely  oat 
of  our  mouth  when  there  you  were  on 
top  of  us." 

**  And  your  next  will  fhid  me  he^d# 
you,"  exclaimed  the  athletic  yooni^ 
man,  descending  with  one  spring  from 
the  bank  above  to  the  tandy  platibrm 
on  which  they  stood.  **  Here  I  aav 
John,  and  my  friend  Pat,  ready  t# 
hear  you,  and  shake  you  by  the  hand, 
both  of  you.  Pat,  I  didn't  ask  yoU 
to  my  wedding.  But  that's,  more 
John's  place,  so  Til  put  him  up  to  it 
now,  and  he'll  not  recuse  me." 

«  Refuse  you,  Bryan !  'Tis  not  in 
me  to  refuse  a  fair  request  from  friend 
or  foe— nor  in  you  either,  Bryan.  And 
I've  something  fur  yyu  to  do  for  me, 
too,  to-day." 

*<  Let  me  hear  it,  John  O'Hank 
I'm  ready  to  take,  give,  do,  or  dan 
Any  thing  fur  the  friend  1  honour,  and 
the  brother  of  the  girl  I  love." 

''Your  hand  to  it,  Brvan  Mora. 
See  you  that  piece  of  doth  dangling 
«n'  flapping  out  of  the  upper  windov 
at  the  revenue  station  ?" 

**  Ay,  John.  The  sign,  I  suppose, 
that  the  fellows  within  are,  as  usual, 
round  the  whiskeyt>oUle,  instead  of 
looking  after  his  majesty's  revenue." 

«•  Your  wrong  there,  fur  onoa,"  r^ 
plied  John,  with  a  laugh.  **  I^'t  a 
sign  that  they  have  been  on  the  k)oi^ 
out,  and  know  more  than  they'd  t«i| 
to  the  whole  workL" 

''  Well,  it  appears,  if  it  is,  that  they 
have  vou  in  their  seorets,  at  all  events.^ 

**  Maybe,  maybe.  I'm  keeping  % 
^arp  look-out  here  for  myaeifl 

*<  I  don't  understand  yon  yet,"  iM. 
Bryan,  after  a  pause.  **  You've  some- 
thing to  ask  of  me.  Come,  let  ma 
hear  what  it  is,  John,  and,  setioatly, 
ril  serve  you  as  I  best  oaa,  whatevaa 
you  put  me  to." 

**  Then  he'H  mind  the  rum  in  d» 
Backer's  Cave,"  exclaifned  Pal,  sk^ 
ping  his  thigh,  "  an*  only  stave  one  keg 
to  keep  the  runners  in  heart.  Til  keep 
nigh  him,  John,  never  fear.'* 

<*  Whisht,  Ibr  the  love  of  be«v^ar 
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interrupted  0*Hara»  thaklng  his  fist 
At  the  cru^ng  And  rebuked  Pat — 
'' whisht  I  or  1*11  see  what  sort  of 
rom  is  inside  jour  ribs,  jou  babbline 
fooir 

"  What  is  the  man  talking  of,  John  ?" 
exclaimed  Bryan,  in  real  surprise. 
*'  Surely  he  must  be  drunk,  or  jei>ting, 
A8  usual.*' 

'*  Not  more  than  he  ever  is,  or  ever 
does,*'  replied  O'Hara,  more  calmly. 
/'  He  has  bolted  it  out  a  little  strong, 
b^t—we  have  a  job  to  do  to-night." 
,     "  What  ?  the  lobster-pots— eh  ? . 

"Lobster  devils!**  cried  0*Hara, 
lonag  all  patience  at  what  he  conceived 
his  friend  s  wilful  slowness.  *'  Bryan 
.More,  every  thing  is  arranged.  The 
*  Jane*  is  in  the  offing,  the  country  is 
ready,  and  the  'run  is  to  be  made 
this  night  r 

"  The  run !"  exclaimed  Bryan,  not 
jet  allowing  himself  to  comprehend 
.the  full  extent  of  meaning  attached  to 
.that  well-known  word. 
,  '*  Well,  man,  we  can  do,  I  hope, 
without  the  likes  of  you.  You'll  not 
l>e  telling  of  us,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cotteen  at  home,  and— -■■■** 
.  "  John  O'  Hara,'*  interrupted  Bryan, 
laymghis  hand  on  his  shoulder,  ^'you're 
A  man,  and  mj  friend.  You're  her 
brother.  But,  John,  jou'  ve  done  wrong 
to  get  me  to  promise  what  I  knew  no- 
thing about."  He  paused. 
,  John  looked  at  bun,  but  he  was  too 
Aear  him.  The  candid  and  open  eye 
i)f  his  gigantic  friend  looked  down 
calmly  but  searchinglv  into  his  face,  as 
his  hand  rested  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
lie  turned  uneasily  this  way  and  that, 
as  if  to  get  out  of  the  focus  of  his 
gaze. 

Pat,  however,  who  was  not  so  imme- 
diately fascinated,  after  looking  from 
one  to  the  other,  at  last  burst  out 
into  a  hoarse  fit  of  laughter,  and  slap- 
ping Delany  on  the  other  shoulder 
«w]th  all  his  force,  cried  out_ 
.  «« Don't  let  him  off,  John.  He'sfurlyin 
for  it,  and  he's  the  only  man  111  be  trusted 
jiearthemm — barrin' myself.  There's 
an  iliigant.carffo,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  the  other,  ''and  our  forthin's 
made,  if  we  could  only  get  them  reve- 
nue, men.  one  keg  of  the  sperrits  as  a 
forestalment  for  the  rest.  They'd 
never  stir,  as  long  as  they  had  a  lump 
of  sugar  left,  for  there's  a  pump  in  the 
^rardi  and  a  turf-stack  behind  \t  to 


hate  the  wather  $  and  if  they  w>uld  gp 
for  to  get  up,  by  dad  it's  to  the  grocer's 
they'd  be  goin'  for  more  sugar." 

'*  You  see,  Bryan,**  said  Delany, 
glad  of  the  diversion  in  his  favour, 
"  how  little  we  have  to  dread  from 
these  fellows.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a 
cargo  to  he  landed  t iiis  night — a  valuable 
.one,  principally  tobacco,  but  containing 
rum,  brandy,  and  tea  besides ;  and  with 
all  circumstances  in  our  favour,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  do  the  thing  quietly 
and  secretly — no  one  the  wiser.  I 
take  a  good  share  myself,  for  my  la- 
bours in  settling  the  landing — and, 
Bryan,  it  will  mike  a  difference  with 
her,  your  helping  us " 

''  With  her! — why,  does  she  connive 
at  the  business  ?" 

"  Connive  I  not  exactly.  She  loves 
her  brother — she  knows  who  befriends 
him — ay,  and  she  understands  what  it 
is  to  hold  by  one's  word— or  to  go 
back  of  it." 

"  Silence,  John  O'Hara !  You  have 
wronged  me,  as  I  told  you  before. 
Add  not  insult  to  injury,  by  supposing 
me  capable  of  what  would  dishonour 
the  highest,  and  disgrace  the  meanest, 
before  you  have  even  had  a  hint  of 
what  my  real  line  of  conduct  will  be, 
and  from  what  you  know  of  me,  it  is 
unjust  of  you  \o  presume  any  thing  of 
the  kind." 

0*Hara  now  felt  a  mingled  sensa- 
tion of  satisfaction  and  shame,  which 
held  him  silent  a  moment,  but  as  the 
former  feeling  alone  was  shared  by  his 
comrade  Pat,  he  lost  no  time  in  giv- 
ing vent  to  it,  and  exclaimed — "  I  never 
feared  ye,  Bryan — ye'U  be  at  the 
Bucker's  Cave  afore  nine ;  and  the 
first  keg  landed  111  be  carried  there<^ 
let  Pat  alone  for  that.  Grod  bless  him, 
John,  any  how,  *tis  he  that  has  the  aper- 
rit,  and  *ill  ejun  the  colleen  well,  oivil 
fear  him.*' 

.  ^  Bry^  rej^lied  not  a  word,  but  con- 
tinued looking  in  O'Hara's  fkce  wit|i 
a  melancholy  smile.  At  last  he  said— 
"  O'Hara,  what  right  have  you  to  bind 
me  to  imdertake  an  unlawful  tran- 
saction, by  an  unworthy  trick  ?'* 

"  None,  Bryan :  I  bind  you  tonothii^. 
You're  free.  Leave  the  work  to  us 
to-night,  and  come  to  the  wedding 
clean  and  fresh  to-morrow.  It  '11  be- 
come yon.  But  don't  mind  us,  if  we 
lie  a  little  late  in  the  mornings  and 
perhaps  are  the  worse  for  a  braise  or 
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two,  and  the  IUbm  of  that— we'll  not  tell 
tile  ffirls." 

''You  bavo  entrapped  me,  John 
O'Hara.  Never  deny  that,  whatever 
comes  of  it.  1  say  it  in  the  presence 
of  this  man.  I  am  an  unwilling  actor 
ID  the  business.  I  have  no  hetrt  in  it. 
But,  John  0*Hara»  I  am  ready  for  you. 
Dispose  me  where  you  think  nt,8o  that 
no  opposition  and  violence  is  intended 
towards  his  miuesty's  officers.  I  will 
risk  life  and  limb  for  you — at  the  cave 
—at  the  boats — anywhere.  Give  me 
the  instructions  and  the  plan  of  the 
thmg.  But,  as  far  as  you  oan,  keep 
it  secret.  It  is  no  honour  or  glory  to 
me.  Succeed  or  fail,  I  care  not  to  be 
heard  of  as  a  party  to  it;  no,  not  even 
at  the  risk  of  losing^A^*  favour." 

He  uttered  these  last  words  with 
deep  emotion,  and  O'Hara  scarcely 
knew  how  to  reply.  He  thought  it 
better,  therefore,  simply  to  take  him 
at  his  word,  and  give  him,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  information  and  instruc- 
tion he  had  required.  The  parties 
soon  after  separated;  and  as  Bryan 
withdrew,  O'Hara  and  Pat  followed 
him  with  their  eyes,  then  exchanged  a 
smile,  the  meaning  of  which  might  be 
interpreted  to  be-^-there  goes  another 
of  those  we  have  played  the  usual  game 
upon :  we  know  how  to  overcome  con* 
science  where  it  is  most  tender,  for  the 
sense  of  feXsi^  shame  is  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  motives  with  the  upright 
to  do  wrong. 

.  The  cavern  called  the  Bucker's  Cave 
is  a  natural  fissure  in  the  limestone 
rock,  wliich  passes  quite  through  a 
small  promontory  in  an  inclined  direc- 
tion, having  its  southern  entrance  ele- 
vated above  the  reach  of  any  but  very 
high  tide*},  but  descending  towards  the 
Borthj  and  enlarging  into  a  magnificent 
arch,  which  is  alternately  submerged 
and  deserted  everv  tide.  The  upper 
entrance  is  carried  through  the  ruins 
of  blackening  and  time-eaten  rocks, 
having  a  few  sun-dried  sea  weeds  ad- 
hering to  their  lower  surface,  and,  a 
little  above,  the  hardy  samphire  cora- 
mendog  the  land  vegetation  with  its 
rank  and  succulent  shoots :  but,  as  yon 
ekmber  through  it  in  your  descent  to- 
wards the  other  entrance,  the  floor  at 
low  water  becomes  gradually  evener — 
the  roof  and  sides  expand,  and  at 
jatt,  having  made  a  slight  turn,  you 
4^9ia0  JD|Km  a  mioo^tb  |md  dean  carpet 


of  the  finest  sand,  from  which,  at 
each  side,  spring  black  masses  of 
dripping  rock,  whidi  rise  with  beau- 
tiful regularity  to  meet  above  in 
the  point  of  a  gothie  arch,  display- 
ing,  as  through  a  mighty  door,  the 
mighty  sea,  to  which  the  sand  shelves 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  on  whose 
margin  the  waves  spread  one  beyond 
the  other  in  the  manner  of  spacious 
steps.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  temple 
of  nature,  into  the  composition  of 
which  onl^  her  most  sublime  elements 
are  permitted  to  enter — the  rock,  the 
sea,  and  the  sky.  Solitude  b  here  felt 
in  its  ftilness.  There  is  absolute  silence^ 
except  for  the  monotonous  roar  of  Uie 
sea  outside,  and  an  occasional  drip  in 
the  recesses  of  the  cavern — and  the  hoU 
lowness  of  that  sound,  and  the  damp 
chill  of  the  air  within,  even  when  the 
day  without  is  balmiest,  force  upon  man 
the  feeling  that  here  he  is  an  intruder*^ 
that  in  the  councils  of  the  Great  Ar« 
chitect  it  was  for  somethii]^  more  par« 
and  more  sublime  than  ms  presence 
the  holy  iane  was  originally  cod* 
strncted  and  consecrated. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night 
that  Bryan  stood  within  the  arch  of  the 
Bucker's  Cave,  looking  out  upon  the 
sea,  which  had  now  advanced  its  small 
billows  towards  its  mouth,  so  as  to 
leave  but  a  few  yards  of  sand  dry  be- 
fore it.  The  night  was  rather  dull  than 
dark.  A  mbt  hung  over  the  waters^ 
and  although  there  was  but  little  win^ 
a  moaning  sound  seemed  to  come  from 
the  deep,  and  fill  the  cavern.  To  saj 
what  the  young  man's  feelings  were  at 
that  hour  would,  we  believe,  have 
been  impossible  to  himself.  But  his 
lip  was  curled,  and  his  brow  bent,  even 
in  the  solitude  and  darkness,  and  evtf 
and  anon  he  turned  suddenly  firom  his 
seaward  gaze,  and  strode  a  few  paces 
into  the  back  of  the  cavern,  with  ges- 
tures of  impatience  and  anger,  to 
return  to  his  post  again,  and  strain  his 
eye  and  ear  in  the£r^tionof  the  waterSi 

He  had  been  nearly  two  hours  i& 
this  dismal  situation,  the  tide  had 
driven  him  back  gradually  farther  and 
farther  up  the  sandy  slope  within  tlie 
cave,  and  fancy,  which  in  the  most  edit* 
cated  and  philosophical  of  us  all  wiU 
occasionally  run  riot  and  get  the  bet* 
ter  of  us,  had  now  begun  to  yield  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  scene,  and 
play  heir  antics  in  the  brain  of  ths 
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iratcfier.  Hm  chill  of  the  pkoe  sent 
a  thudd^T  through  his  frame,  and  as  he 
turned  his  ejes  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  masses  of  rock  ahout  him 
assumed  shapes  where  the  feeble  glim« 
B>er  of  light  fell  upon  their  projections, 
and  became  instinct  with  a  sort  of 
Tisionary  vitality.  Once  the  imagine* 
lion  it  set  at  large,  it  is  hard  to  bring 
hm  within  bounds  aerain,  and  everv 
BOBMnt  added  to  the  delusion  with 
Bryan,  who,  as  wave  after  wave  drove 
him  back  into  thicker  darkness,  felt 
bimaelf  thrust,  as  it  were,  into  contact 
with  tlte  horrid  shapes  behind  him. 
He  fancied,  too,  that  be  caught  sounds 
different  from  those  he  eould  account 
Ibr,  and  the  forms,  so  faint  and  shape- 
lets,  he  eould  fancy  moved  and  drew 
«eat.  The  belief  of  the  humbler  Irish 
in  Spirits  is  universal.  They  admit  it, 
sot  at  a  superstition  to  be  pardoned, 
iMit  a  ftkith  to  be  avowed  ;  and  it  is  in 
BO  way  derofratory  to  the  sense  or  cou- 
rage of  the  noblest  peasant  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  {ghostly  fear.  It  cannof 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Bryan,  with 
whom  conscience  was  ready  now  to 
iuggest  a  oause  for  the  worst  that  could 
happen,  drew  away  from  what  he  fancied 
h%  saw  and  heaH,  until  his  feet  were 
immersed  in  the  white  feam  of  the  seeth- 
ing waves.  A  thing-^he  tbought»a 
white  form-^glided  slowlv  down  from 
the  direction  of  the  back,  or  upper 
entrance  of  the  cave,  and  advanced 
almost  imperceptibly  down  the  sandy 
floor.  A  momentary  desire  seised  him 
to  rnsh  into  the  sea,  and  resign  the 
eavern  to  its  bodiless  and  supernatural 
IniBate*— but  the  recollection  that  it  was 
his  fo$t  deterred  him,  and  fixed  him 
to  the  spot.  It  approached.  A  voice 
—-so  low,  so  subdued,  so  whispering, 
it  seemed  more  like  the  echo  of  his 
•wn  fears — pronounced  his  name  :  and 
at  the  same  time  a  hand  was  put  forth, 
at  if  to  touch  him.  He  recoiled,  and 
drew  his  breath  through  his  teeth — 
the  being  of  his  dread  advanced 
ne  farther,  however,  but  stood  still, 
and  almost  inaudibly  uttered  the  words 
— "  What  do  ye  here,  Bryan  More?** 

••  Mary ! — Mary  O*  Hara  I — I  scarcely 
jet  believe  that  1  do  not  see  a  spirit  I** 

"  And  if  you  did,  Bryan,"  said  the 
naklen,  solemnly,  ^it  would  only  ask 
ye  the  same  question  1  do.  I  say  the 
words  over  again^-what  do  ye  herei 
Bryaa^Mere?" 


**  And  what  do  ynu  hart,  girl  of  mjr 
heart  ?"  replied  Bryan,  advancing  to- 
wards  her,  and  putting  forth  his  hand 
to  seise  hers. 

But  she  drew  back  ;  and  raising  her 
arm,  which,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of 
the  white  kirtle  that  reached  from  the 
top  of  her  head  to  her  feet,  now  by  its 
attitude  gave  to  her  whole  air  the 
character  of  the  supernatural  even 
more  strikingly  than  the  time,  place, 
and  obscurity  already  lent  it,  the 
said  in  the  same  low  aad  determined 
voice— 

"  I  am  here  to  warn  ye,  not  to  be 
approached.  Until  my  que  tion  it 
answered,  yoa  shall  receive  no  reply 
to  yours." 

«*  How  can  you  ask  it,  Mary?  Surely 
you  must  know  all,  and  I  need  not  re- 
peat to  you  all  about  the  intended 
*run,*  your  brother's  exertions,  and 
my  promised  aid.  Ah,  hew  can  ym 
ask  me,  of  all  people,  when  but  for  yam 
I  should  probably  never  have  beea 
hereP 

*  But  lor  met  Bryan,  what  do  you 
mean  by  that?  Can  you,  here,  and 
with  such  a  confesbion  just  from  your 
lips,  think  to  banter  with  me  ?'* 

"  It  is  you,  it  is  you,  Mary  asthore, 
that  I  cannot  understand.  Is  there 
any  thing  1  would  iH>t  do  for  you  ?" 

**  Then  come  away.  I  cannot  make 
out  what  you  mean — but  that  will  do 
to  speak  of  afterwards.  Now  the  bad 
thing  is  not  begun,  and  you  have  time 
to  retire.  Oh,  Bryan,  such  a  prepa- 
ration for  to-morrow  I'* 

**  Mary,  I  have  been  grossly,  grossly 
imposed  upon ;  your  name  hat  been 
used;  and——" 

•<  Well,  now  you  know  enough.  I 
only  guessed  from  some  words  let  fall 
within  my  hearing,  that  it  was  you  who 
were  to  be  placed  here :  and-.-but 
blessed  be  God  and  the  Virgin,  I  am 
in  time,  and  you  may  now  depart  with 
their  blessing  and  mine." 

«♦  I  cannot  go,  Mary,"  replied  Brvan, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  '<  Here  in  my  post, 
and  here  i  must  remain.  And — listen  I 
can  you  catc  h  a  ty  sound  like  the  plash 
of  oars?  I  ik  »ught — ay,  there  they 
are,  looming  up  right  for  the  eave; 
God  bless  thee,  Mary,  get  home»  and 
leave  this  bad  business  to  us." 

**  Oh,  Bryan,"  exclaimed  the  ayffo*. 
nized  girl,  now  drawing  close  to  bira> 
and  teiiiiif  Ittt  ariDi  ^whati«dier»t# 
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kiep  yoa?  Iiavt  j^u  not  bfen  de« 
ceived?" 

**  Ye8...4Hit  I  hav«  beta  also  betrajed 
into  a  promise.  I  have  been  taunted« 
rii]ica]ed-«»my  word  is  given — and  I 
abide  by  it.  Run,  Blary  I  you  have 
ecarcely  time." 

**  Ohf  do  you  know  all*  Bryan  ?  the 
revenue-K^Acers  are  to  be  resibted  if 
they  appear,  I  saw  arms  with  my  bro- 
ther. It  is  abady  a  terrible  business — . 
Bryan,  Bryan,  coniOy  in  the  name  of 
Godl — quit  them!  It  is  wrong,  it  is 
wrong,  before  men*  and  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  !** 

Had  there  been  light,  Bryan  More*s 
conntenanee  might  nave  been  seen  to 
ffrow  dark  and  deadly,  as  if  he  waa 
himself  the  villain  and  criminal  he  now 
suspected  others  to  be.  As  it  was,  he 
seised  the  agitated  maiden  by  the  arm, 
and,  taking  her  through  the  windings 
of  the  cavern  to  the  other  entrance, 

eaced  her  with  a  force  that  could  not 
\  resisted  on  a  little  rugged  path 
which  led  upvards  to  the  level  gpround 
over  the  cliffs,  and  assuming  an  air  of 
composure  to  give  weight  to  nis  w<»'ds, 
said — 

^  Away!  go  home,  Mary,  I  implore, 
I  command  you ;  my  part  is  taken } 
there  will  no  harm  come,  and  in  the 
morning  you  wtU  not  reoollect  all  this ; 
it  is  unsafe,  it  is  wrong  your  being 
here — you  must  not  be  seen — go!" 

She  said  nothinfr,  but  raising  her 
claqped  hands,  and  turning  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  paused  a  moment  till  she  had 
seen  the  last  glimpse  of  her  lover  as  he 
plunged  again  into  the  recesses  of  the 
cavern,  and  then  turning  round,  she 
glided  swiftly  up  the  acclivity  in  the 
direction  of  her  brother's  cottage. 

Bryan  was  yet  struggling  through 
the  rocks  back  to  his  position,  being 
principally  guided  by  the  hollow  roar 
of  the  waves  as  they  now  successively 
broke  in  under  the  arch  at  the  other 
extremity,  when  he  heard  a  rough 
voice,  rendered  distinct  by  the  rever- 
beration of  the  eave,  caliinff  upon  his 
name.  He  replied — and  the  next  in- 
stant Pat  was  at  his  side,  having  a 
sort  of  wallet  slung  round  his  neck 
and  han^ng  behind  him,  and  a  broad 
strap  of  leather  round  bis  waist,  into 
which  were  thrust  a  rude-looking  sword 
without  a  sheath,  and  a  pair  of  horse- 
pistols. 

^^ThigV^bere^  Brint  my  boyf  m* 


if  the  ^rst  boat-load  hasn't  the  r4un, 
they're  not  the  ould  crew  of  the  Jane, 
anyhow.  But,  blur-an-nouns,  how 'a 
this  ?  Haven't  you  a  cutlass,  or  a  brace 
of  fire-irons,  or  even  a  lump  of  a  stick, 
to  be  workin'  in  your  hand?  Why, 
what  the  dickins  could  you  do  if  you 
were  set  on  ?" 

"  Set  on  I"  replied  Bryan,  ooldly— 
**  I  have  not  thought  of  that  yet" 

*'  Well,  then,  vou  nuy  save  your- 
self the  trouble  of  thinking  of  it  at  all. 
They  won't  come  nigh  you.  The 
officer  is  away  about  the  guagin'  busi- 
nest,. and  the  men  have  Billy  Short  in 
with  them,  purteudin'  to  be  cotched 
with  some  sperrits  from  an  ould  run, 
that  be  gives  to  them,  to  have  the 
evening  a  hearty  one ;  not  a  fear  of 
them,  Brine  jewel ;  the  devil  a  ha*p- 
porth  they'll  seise  this  night,  barrin' 
the  handle  of  the  mug,  and  maybe  4 

Srip  of  the  bannisters  going  up  to  bed. 
y  dad,  and  'tis  well  thev're  so  dose 
in,  for  the  breexe  is  stirnn*  a  bit,  ana 
there'll  be  more  of  it  afore  mornin'.  ** 

"  Where  s  John  OHara,  Pat?'* 
inquired  Bryan,  without  heeding  his 
observations. 

**  On  the  banks  of  Hathmore,"  re- 
plied Pat:  '< there's  where  the  most 
of  the  baccy  'ill  be  run  in,  jist  where 
the  strame  runs  out }  there's  holes 
ready  dug  in  the  sand-hills  for  the 
bales,  that  the  rabbits  themselves,  the 
darlittts,  wouldn't  know  from  their 
own.  Oh,  Brine  honey,  'tis  we  does 
the  thing  nate  and  clane»  an  where  'id 
be  the  good  of  the  practice  we've  had, 
if  we  didn't?" 

The  boat  now  drew  dose  in,  and 
her  bows  plashed  down  heavily  in  the 
trough  between  the  breakers,  as  the 
men  held  water  with  their  oars,  and 
slackened  her  way.  One  of  the  crew 
stood  up  in  front,  with  one  hand  placed 
over  his  eyes,  as  if  endeavourmg  to 
descry  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  hold- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  coil  of  rope  in 
the  other,  as  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fast  to  the  first  projection  he  should 
reach  to.  The  next  moment  she  waa 
hailed  with  a  low  but  distinct  whistle 
by  Pat,  which  the  seaman  answered 
by  the  like  signal,  and  the  oarsm^ 
threw  her  forward  bv  a  few  cautions 
strokes,  till  he  was  able  to  spring  out 
of  her  on  a  projection  of  rock,  at  the 
same  time  stooping  back,  so  as  to  save 
ber  bowi  from  «  coUiaioa  agaioit  tbi 
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rugged  rock  he  hftd  reached.  In  an 
instant  all  the  oars  were  shipped  ;  the 
ntenj  some  jumped  after  the  flrst  sea- 
man, others  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  Pat 
struggled  forward  and  got  into  the 
boat. 

**  Away  with  the  goods,  boys!  up  the 
faUis  with  you,  every  mother*s  son  of 
ye  I  Tliere's  holes  enough  to  bury 
Flushing  in,  let  alone  the  thrifle  yez 
bring  us  ;  or,  hould !  up  with  the  bales 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cave,  and  there 
the  boys 'ill  be  waitin*  that  knows  them, 
and  back  again  with  yez,  for  more." 

"  Come  along  with  us,  you  lubber !'" 
exclaimed  a  voice  in  the  accent  of  the 
^tter  isle ;  *^  and  show  us  the  way,  and 
be  d — d  to  you,  through  this  infernal 
black  hole/' 

•*  Ye  can't  miss  iv  it,"  answered  Pat, 
vho  appeared  busy  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  **  divil  a  turn  in  it ;  the  first 
daylight  yell  come  to ;  on  with  yez» 
«martr 

,  Just  then  Bryan  Aincied  he  saw 
against  the  sky,  Pat's  head  thrown 
back,  and  something  held  to  his  mouth 
by  both  his  hands. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
unwilling  accomplice  was  not  very 
much  inclined  to  aid  in  the  tran- 
sit inland  of  the  illicit  debarkation, 
as  long  as  his  assistance  was  not  actu- 
ally required ;  and  as  all  were  too  much 
occupied  to  take  much  notice  of  what 
was  about  them,  and  as  the  shouting  and 
the  roar  of  the  waves  in  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern  served  to  prevent  anv  assis- 
tance from  the  ears,  he  was  enabled  to 
stand  aloof  in  a  dark  recess  at  the  side 
of  the  cave,  and  let  the  confusion  of 
luen  and  the  elements  pass  and  repass 
before  him,  without  mingling  in  it.  That 
his  heart  and  thoughts  were  away  from 
the  turmoil  of  the  scene,  may  be  imder- 
stood  in  the  case  of  one  in  whom  the 
natural  temperament  andthelifehehad 
followed  conspired  to  render  him  un- 
subject  to  be  excited  by  confusion,  din, 
or  danger,  and  able  to  reflect  in  the 
'midst  of  action  and  difficulty.  As  the 
wild  exclamations  and  fearftil  curses 
of  the  smugglers  swept  past  him  ever 
and  anon,  he  prayed  to  God  that 
*  Mary  might  have  effected  her  escape 
homeward  unobserved,  and  kept  herself 
out  of  the  ken  of  that  lawless  and  infn- 
rii^gang.  He  saw  that  they  had  made 
'  Hie  of  part  of  the  cargo  they  were  laad** 


ing,  and  ever  moment  it  began  to  tel 
more  fearfiillv  upon  them ;    Pat,  too 
had  joined  tdem,  in   a    state    which 
explained  sufficiently  the  meaning  of 
the  action  Bryan  had  observed. 

The  tide  was  still  rising,  and  the 
boat  was  threatened  with  destruction 
every  moment,  beinff  left  to  strike 
as  she  might  against  the  jagged  angles 
and  projections  at  the  month  of  the 
^vern.  A  small  spase  of  even  floor 
was  left  dry  within,  and  the  recess 
where  Bryan  had  placed  himself  be 
was  now  obliged  to  quit  for  that  saady 
spot — when  suddenly  the  men  who  had 
just  gone  up  through  the  shaft  of  the 
cavern,  loaded  with  the  last  few  bales 
that  remained,  came  falling  back 
upon  him  with  headlong  precipitation, 
and  one  of  them  muttering  as  he 
passed — "By  G —  weVe  in  for  it!* 
they  made  a  simultaneous  rush  to  the 
lower  boat,  and  tumbling  in  as  they 
could,  pnshed  her  off  in  an  instantf 
dashed  the  oars  into  the  rullocks* 
and  sent  her  foaming  and  seething 
through  the  surf  out  to  sea. 

Was  Bryan  in  the  boat  along  with 
themf 

He  saw  in  a  moment  how  it  was, 
and  was  just  preparing  to  spring  on 
her  gunwale,  having  indeed  been 
carried  so  far  by  the  rti^  of  the  crew — 
when  he  heard  a  voice  ; — it  was  John 
O'Hara's,  far  up  towards  the  other 
extremity  of  the  cave,  yet  distinct 
above  the  cry  of  men  and  the  roar  of 
the  elements. 

•  "  We've  nothing  else  for  it ;  hide  tifl 
they  fire  on  the  runners,  and  then 
'at  them  with  the  arms  we  have !" 

Bryan  stopped — and  then,  throwing 
past  him  a  man  who  was  endeavouring 
to  force  him  on  into  the  boat  that  he 
might  leap  after  him,  stood  the  next 
moment  on  the  level  spot  of  land  ag»n, 
while  the  loaded  skiff  swept  off  among 
the  breakers  into  the  darkness. 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  the  report  of 
musketry  was  heard  in  single  shots, 
as  if  from  some  eight  or  ten  men,  dose 
to  the  upper  entrance  of  the  cave. 

«*  Who's  here  ?"•  exclaimed  a  voice, 
coming  onward  to  where  Bryan  was 
posted.  *'  That  villain  Bryan  of  course 
IS  off  in  the  yawl." 

'     "Is  he,  John  0*Hara?  He  would 

.  not  be  the  villain  yon  are,  to  be  in  that 

yawl  aad  in  Mfctgr  tlut  rtnM'MML* 
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**  By  the  etenud,  Bryan  More»  I 
tbongfat  yoa  were  among  tbem!  you're 
a  true  man,  and  I  wronged  you.  Here, 
here's  a  cutlass  and  one  of  my  pistols — 
you>e  no  choice  for  it  now.  We 
thought  we  had  the  officer  away,  and 
hk  men  drunk,  and  here  he  is  now  on 
us  with  the  force  from  ten  miles  round. 
What  can  we  do  ?  The  boys  with  the 
bales  have  killed  one  of  tbem,  and  now 
theyll  give  no  quarter,  and  if  they  do, 
it's  only  to  leave  it  for  the  hangman ;  so, 
Bryan,  we've  one  chance,  and  only  one, 
to  beat  them  off— make  them  run  before 
daylight,  and  then  we  can  get  up  the 
Mi$  as  we  please.  You  re  equal  to 
three — I  to  one,  at  least — and  the  rest 
have  the  courage  of  despair ;  let  the  ex- 
cisemen load  again,  and  pepper  the 
limestone  a  bit — and  then  on  them  al* 
together." 

«<Lead  on,  O'Hara!  I  follow  to 
death,  and  will  stick  to  you  even  in  the 
hct  of  his  nuyesty's  officers."  So  say- 
ing, be  and  his  comrade  made  their  way 
up  the  cave,  and  presently  came  upon 
the  rest  of  the  smuggling  party,  hid  be- 
hind the  rocks  near  the  upper  mouth 
of  the  cave.  Just  as  they  arrived,  a  vol- 
ley was  poured  in  from  above  ;  and 
tlm  O'Hara,  shouting,  **  On  them, 
boys,  before  they  can  load  again!** 
rushed  out  of  the  opening,  dos^y  fol- 
lowed by  Bryan  and  the  rest  of  bis 

The  action,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 
was  short.  Thesuddenrushof  themen 
at  the  moment  the  revenue  boatmen 
had  expended  their  lire,  struck  a  panic 
into  them ;  and  after  a  slight  and  brief 
resistance,  they  turned  about  and  fled 
up  the  precarious  pathway  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  level  ground  above,  closely 
pursued  bv  the  gang,  with  0*Hai-a  at 
their  hcai  As,  however,  the  revenue 
men  were  as  well  accustomed  to  the 
diffii  and  crags  as  those  who  followed 
them,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
levelgronnd  before  they  were  overtaken 
by  tl^ir  assailants,  whose  object  it  was 
to  prevent  their  rallying  so  as  to  come 
again  to  close  quarters,  and  be  thus  en- 
abled to  reco^ise  their  persons.  Could 
they  at  once  disperse  them  over  the  plain 
abore^  their  purpose  was  gained;  and 
this  was  only  to  be  done,  as  O'Hara 
knew,  by  pressing  them  close.  Accord- 
ingly with  reckless  step  he  rushed 
along  the  kdge  of  the  olU^  and  had  just 
tttflOMclil*  Mnput,  whin  the  laii  of 


the  fi^tives,  being  the  officer  himself, 
turned  as  he  placed  his  foot  on  firm 
ground,  and  waving  his  sword  over  his 
head,  shouting  at  the  »ame  time  to  the 
men  who  preceded  him  to  turn  and 
back  him,  confronted  his  pursuers,  who 
could  only  advance  in  suigle  file,  and 
stood  determined  to  give  them  battle. 
O'Hara  did  not  stop,  but  sprang 
upwards  towards  the  officer,  making 
at  the  same  time  a  cut,  which  was 
received  on  the  sword  of  his  adver- 
sary, who,  at  the  same  instant,  dashed 
at  his  throat  and  collared  him,  being 
enabled  to  do  so  with  more  facility  from 
his  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground* 
Bryan,  who  was  next  him,  lost  not  aa 
instant  in  raising  his  powerful  arta» 
and  the  next  moment  had  in  all  pro* 
bability  witnessed  the  death  of  his 
majesty's  revenue  officer,  and  the  trea- 
son of  our  unfortunate  hero,  had  not 
two  or  three  of  the  boatmen,  whose 
retreat  had  been  arrested  by  the  cry 
of  their  command,  fired  a  volley  from 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  right  into 
the  party  below  them.  One  shot 
took  effect — and  Brjan  More,  making 
one  convulsive  grasp  at  a  tuft  of  graaa 
beside  him,  fell ;  and  rolled  down  the 
cliff  into  the  darkness. 

It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  a  tale  liko 
this  to  detail  all  that  happens  even 
on  an  occasion  as  striking  as  the 
present ;  it  is  sufficient  to  follow 
those  whose  actions  and  characters 
form  the  more  immediate  theme  of  our 
interest,  and  leave  in  the  unsearched 
storehouses  of  the  imagination,  or  in 
those  faithful  records  of  real  occur* 
rences  which  exist  and  will  ever  exist  in 
the  memory  of  eye-witnesses,  much  that 
might  leng  then  our  story,  without, 
perhaps,  subjecting  it  to  the  charge 
of  offensive  prolixity. 

The  night  had  passed  by— the  next 
day  rose  clear,  and  bright,  and  beattti.r 
fuf.  As  the  worthy  Father  Flynn  sat 
shaving  himself  in  his  little  window 
which  overlooked  the  estuary  and  the 
sand-hills  of  Rathmore  beyond  it,  he 
could  not  help  exclaiming  aloud,  with 
that  mixture  of  piety  and  humour 
which  is  so  strangely  blended  in  the 
composition  of  a  kr^e  portion  of  the 
Irish  priesthood— «  Well,  the  blessed 
name  of  the  Virgin  be  praised,  but  Mary 
O'Hara  has  bespoke  the  chty  fur  the 
weddin' !  By  this  and  that,  (the  Lord 
iax]gi?e  BMibr  aweam',)  U  'ud  be  hard 
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to  reAise  her  My  thing.  Maybe 
we'll  have  a  sup  of  the  '  run'  from  last 
m^%.  I  towld  Pat  not  to  fbrget 
his  ciargy — and,  next  to  himself,  he 
thinks  of  them  most  always.  The 
wather  *ill  have  to  run  in  and  run  out 
afore  Vm  to  cross.  Well,  there  goes 
the  razor  into  the  drawer,  and  bad 
lock  to  it  for  a  beard,  that'll  have  it 
8t  work  again  afore  the  weddin'l  Now 
down  to  the  chapel,  and  after  that 
across  to  Flaherty's  about  the  pigs ;  and 
^en,  when  the  dirty  work's  done,  it's 
titiie  enough  to  put  on  the  clean  shirt." 

So  saying,  the  worthy  divine  buckled 
his  lawn-covered  stock  around  his  neck, 
and  buttoning  his  all-concealing  sur- 
tout,  or  cassock,  as  it  might  moro 
properly  be  called,  up  to  his  throat,  he 
thrust  out  his  chin  with  an  air  of 
dignity  at  a  cracked  looking-glass,  and 
turned  for  the  purpose  of  descending 
to  his  little  parlour.  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  a  female  figure, 
eoncealed  in  a  dark  blue  cloak,  entered 
the  room. 

The  apparition  was  so  sudden,  that 
the  worthy  priest  started  back,  and, 
with  uplifted  hands,  exclaimed— 

•'  The  Lord  between  us  and  harm  I" 

'<  Amen,  holy  father  1"  responded  the 
•tranger,  sinking  on  a  seat,  and  lower- 
ing the  hood  of  her  oloak,  which  had 
been  drawn  over  her  head  so  as  eare* 
folly  to  hide  her  fkce — ''amen,  this 
day.  May  the  Lord  come  between 
nt  and  harm !  for  there*s  harm  done, 
that's  beyond  our  own  help." 

•*Mary  O'Hara!"  cried  the  priest, 
reeovering  himself  by  degfrees,  and 
reinduing  in  some  measure  the  dig* 
nity  of  his  function  as  he  reooffnised 
the  maiden,^.''  in  the  name  or  Ood 
what  brings  yon  here,  my  daughter? 
I  was  ready  for  five  o'clock,  but 
tell  me,  my  child — something  bad  has 
happened." 

**  Come  somewhere,  ikther.  Bad  it 
k,  and  it  may  be  worse — ay  I  worse 
many  ways.  Come  somewhere,  where 
we  shall  not  be  heard  or  seen.  I'm  in 
trouble,  father,  and  I  come  to  you  and 
to  Ood." 

•'  Come  to  God  first,,  my  poor  girl," 
laid  the  priest,  taking  her  hand  with  a 
pAFental  smile,  ''we're  sai^  here  where 
we  are,  and  you'll  have  more  help  firom 
Him  in  your  trouble  than  what  Pathef 
Flynn  can  affbrd  you,  much  as  he'd 
irmt^Nrvtyoa.    IUeeldowab«Kde 


me,  and  before  We  eomt  to  the  grief, 
ask  of  Him  that's  high  above  ui  for  Hit 
Sperrit  in  our  hearts  to  put  us  in  the 
right  way."  The  kind  man  then  went 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  repeated 
some  or  the  Romish  formularies,  in 
which  he  was  devoutly  joined  by  his 
visitor. 

The  substance  of  Mary's  communis 
cation  has  been,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
already  detailed  to  the  reader ;  and  the 
remainder  is  easily  told.  The  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  girl  had  not  retired 
far  fVom  the  scene  of  the  expected  land* 
ing.  Her  heart  held  her  hovering 
near,  and  whispered  to  her  the  legends 
she  had  read  herself,  and  the  stories 
gleaned  from  Scripture,  in  which  woman 
was  accorded  the  privilege  of  rendering 
help  to  man,  when  his  own  beet  efforts 
were  unavailing.  Concealed  in  » 
fissure  of  the  rocks,  at  a  point  not 
likely  to  be  approached  by  any  party, 
she  had  been  aware  of  the  arrival  of 
the  boats,  (for  others  had  pushed  in 
upon  the  sandy  beach  of  Rathmorei 
farther  south,)  the  "  run"  being  madei 
and  the  subsequent  presence  of  the 
revenue  officers.  W  hen  the  frav  begun« 
her  fears  for  those  dear  to  her  hac| 
overcome  the  natural  timidity  of  hev 
sex,  and  she  had  come  forth  ^m  her 
hiding-place,  so  that  when  the  few 
smugglers  who  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  revenue  officers  were  hurryina 
into  concealment,  she  met  them,  and 
seising  one  of  them  by  the  arm  ut 
passing,  obtained  a  hurried  answer  t^ 
the  qwestion  — "  Is  Bryan  More  with 
ye?"  That  answer  was  a  fearful  one| 
a  woman  brought  up  in  the  enervation 
of  more  exalted  rank  would  have  sunk 
to  the  earth  on  hearing  it. 

"  He's  over  the  difft  I" 

But  with  her  it  only  struck  one  bloif 
at  her  heart,  and  turned  her  brow  white 
and  damp.  She  onoe  more  concealed 
herself,  till  the  officers  had  carried  off 
the  seised  goods  andti^  prisoners  they 
had  made,  in  the  direction  of  Rath- 
more,  where  there  was  more  to  be 
done ;  and  then,  without  having  at- 
tempted to  understand  the  purport  of 
the  words  she  had  heard,  she  fiew  to 
the  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  late  struggle. 

Long  did  she  search,  and  ofkea  did 
die  call  upon  the  name  of  her  lover, 
bat  it  was  not  until  davlight  hi^ 
begun  t»  davo,  aod  gMMhuU/  dkotom 
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o)j«ett  «i  a  gr«ftter  And  greater  iii% 
tance*  that  sh«  at  loigth  descried  what 
appeared  to  be  the  body  of  a  inaD» 
stretched  across  a  projecting  angle  of 
rocky  hut  a  short  waj  below  the  top  of 
the  pathway^  and  so  dose  to  the  etlge* 
that  the  head  was  suspended  at  a  fear<» 
fill  height  over  the  foaming  sea  beneath. 
Sbe  lowered  herself  cautioiu»lj  down 
till  she  was  beside  it,  and  was  not  long 
10  discovering  it  to  be  indeed  the  oIk 
ject  of  her  search;  but,  oh  I  to  all 
appearance,  never  fated  to  return 
answer  to  the  umple  but  agonised 
question*—*'  Bryan,  my  beloved,  have 
they  murdered  you  7" 

It  was  some  time  ere  she  could  dis* 
eover  any  signs  of  vitality,  but  at  last, 
having  by  great  eiforts  drawn  the  head 
from  its  position,  turned  it  a  little,  and 
raifed  it  against  the  bank,  and  having 
procured  a  little  water  in  her  hand, 
which  she  put  to  his  lips  and  temples« 
he  gradually  came  to  himself,  and  was 
enabled,  with  the  maiden's  assistance,  to 
crawl  along  the  short  distance  of  path* 
way  which  leil  to  the  cave.     There  she 
got  him  into  one  of  its  roost  retired 
recesses,  and  having  discovered  that 
he  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  side  of 
the  head,  which  had,  by  a  miracle,  only 
grazed  it,  taking   up  the  scalp  and 
stmintng  him,  she  washed  the  wound, 
bound  part  of  her  dresa  round  it,  and 
then  returned  to  her  cottage,  whence, 
ere  the  son  rose  above  the  horizon,  she 
had  conveyed  some  provision  and  a 
large  coat  of  her  brother's.     It  may 
be  difficult  to  coaeeive,  at  the  present 
dav,  how  she  could  have  eflS^ted  all 
this  without  the  cc^izance  of  those 
whom  it  was  her   chief  business   to 
avoid ;  but  those  who  remember  the 
davs  of  the  revenue  poKce  in  Ireland, 
will  find  small  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing that  she  hod  not  mueh  to  fear,  and 
that  an  exploit  like  that  of  the  night 
before,  uistead  of  being  followed  by 
continued  vigilance,   rather  affiorded 
an  opportunity  for  things  being  done, 
which  at  other  times  might  have  been 
dangerous  and  difficult.     That  splen- 
didly organised  force,  the  coast-guard, 
has  altered  the  face  of  things  rouiui 
the  shoves  of  our  islands ;  and  it  is  now 
as  impossible  to  be  unobserved  on  the 
margin  of  the  ocean,  aa  it  was  then 
deemed  easy  b^  the  simnlest  devioe 
to  evade  the  Yigilaace  of  the  inadc- 
nw*^  •ail  ml Lwn  •■>iM>o<l  kAjkd  aDDobfttad 

to  watch  it* 


Havmg  afforded  her  lover  whai 
assistance  the  plaoe  and  her  means 
couldcommand,  Mary  O'Hara  directed 
her  next  thoughts  towards  the  future  | 
and  through  the  obscurity  which  en« 
veloped  every  thinff  in  that  direction, 
she  could  only, see  ner  way  as  far  at 
her  priest*s  house.  To  him  she  came 
without  a  hope  or  a  sii^estion,  she 
eould  only  lav  her  woes  before  himt 
and  look  in  his  face. 

«  It*s  a  bad  business,  Mary  aathorew 
The  boy  *ill  be  hung,  if  he's  oaught,eveB 
though  he  didn't  strike  a  blow.  The 
onl^  safetv  is,  his  being  dead,  or 
their  thinking  he  is.  An  accomplish, 
Mary,  that's  what  he  was,  and  is,  as 
long  as  he  lives." 

"  Oh,  father,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 
"  Why  then,  my  good  girl,  it's  whai 
Fm  striving  to  think  myself.  Stayy 
where  he  is  he  cannot,  not  to  say  it's 
cold  lying  and  a  hard  bed.  Oh  1  Marj 
deor,  different  from  what  he  expected^ 
poor  fellow,  this  night! — Well,  there's 
no  use  in  aggravating  you,  when  it's 
comfort  I  ought  to  be  giving  if  1  have 
no  adviee  for  you,  so  let  Father  Flynn 
think  a  bit-.eou]dn't  we  get  him  te 
your  house,  Mary  ?*' 

'•  Oh,  Father  Flynn,  'tis  there  he 
would  be  found  out  at  once." 

"  Right,  girl,  almost  as  soon  as  at 
his  own.  That'll  not  do.  Let  me 
thry  at  it  again.  Aasy — sure  there 
isn't  a  snugger  spot  in  the  parish  than 
the  one  we're  in,  and  no  call  to  any  one 
to  inther  it,  barrin'  the  girl  that  does 
it  out' 

"  No,  no,  father,  you  then  would  be 
in  danger  yourself,  as  harbouring  the 
criminal.  No,  fittfaer,  better  any  thin^ 
than  bringing  yon  into  peril." 

"  Ob,  child,  it's  mighty  hard  for  the 
best  of  them  to  bring  the  elargy  into  a 
scrape.  *Tis  we  can  do  things  that 
them  in  power,  with  all  their  mon^ 
and  all  their  authority,  cannot  succeed 
in.  Don't  fear  for  me,  we'll  have  him 
here  this  night,  Mary  honey." 

Mary  made  no  answer  farther  than 
by  a  burst  of  tears,  the  first  she  had 
shed  since  the  beginning  of  her  trou- 
bles, and  they  were  a  rdief  to  her ;  It 
is  the  Jirst  instance  of  kindness,  the 
Jirst  bright  ray  through  the  cloud  of 
our  misfortunes,  that  generally  melts 
us,  and  having  opposed  all  Qur  strength 
against  the  storm,  we  are  upset  by 
the  slighteet  breath  that  eomes  tft 
a  contrary  directioa*      The   good 
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F*fher  Fl^n  ai^ranged  every  thing. 
Tliat  eveoiDgy  as  soon  as  all  was  quiet^ 
he  was  to  ride  across  the  ford>  and 
^ben  it  was  dork  proceed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Backer's  Cave, whence 
Brjan  was  to  be  convejed,  as  well  as 
could  be  managed,  on  the  back  of  the 
poneji  and  when  the  tide  should  serve 
transported  across  the  estuarj  to  the 
priest's  cottage.  There  he  was  to  be 
assigned  the  good  father's  own  roonif 
^nd  while  the  common  belief  of  the 
neighbourhood  would  consider  him  as 
dead»  (for  the  people  who  witnessed 
bis  fate  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
iMtd  been  swept  awaj  hy  the  waves,) 
the  vbits  which  Mary,  was  to  pay,  under 
the  sanction  of  her  ehostly  adviser, 
to  his  sick-bed,  would  be  accounted 
for,  and.  attributed  to  the  excess  of 
ber  grief  under  the  circumstances 
leading  her  to  repair  with  unwonted 
frequency  to  what  in  her  religion  are 
^nsidered  the  fountains  of  spiritual 
consolation— >tbe  altar  of  confession, 
and  the  converse  of  the  priest.  There 
she  might  watch  his  recovery,  if  he 
was  to  recover,  and  have  lebure,  too, 
^  concert  with  him  some  plan  for  the 
future,  for  of  course  his  present  con- 
cealment could  only  be  temporary. 

The  transit  was  accordingly  made, 
and  the  wounded  sailor  conducted 
without  observation  or  accident  to  the 
priest's  house,where  he  found  such  kind 
arrangpements  made  for  his  accommo- 
dHtion  as  the  thooghtftil  care  of  this 
worthy  minister  could  suggest.  For 
many  weeks  did  the  devoted  Mary 
O'Hara  cross  and  recross  the  ford 
daily,  and  tend  the  wounded  man  for 
as  many  hours  and  at  such  times  as  the 
"tide  would  allow  of<  His  room  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  much  observation, 
and  indeed  th^e  were  but  two  persons 
who  were  aware  of  his  inhabiting  it  at  all 
—the  good  priest  and  his  servant ;  and 
the  latter  was  as  secret  as  if  she  had 
been  aware  of  the  £m^  under  the  seal 
of  confession.  The  simi4e  inhabitants 
of  Rathmore*  subdued  and  scared 
by  the  awful  bsue  of  their  last 
'smuggling  adventure,  gave  them- 
selves little  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
reaion  of  Mary's  frequent  transits; 
indeed  there  were  few  to  observe  them, 
and  those  few  were  content  to  believe 
that  the  poor  girl,  her  brother  and  ex- 
nected  husband  having  been  torn  from 


become  a  devolee  to  a  particular  pea* 
anoe,  a  thing  not  unusual  in  Ireland. 
Herolddoating  mother,  the  only  inlia- 
bitant  left  in  her  cottage,  was  not 
accustomed  to  inquire  of  her  move- 
ments, and  thus  the  daughter  was  able 
to  give  a  largo  portion  of  her  time  to 
the  performance  of  those  attentions, 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  tend 
to  expedite  amendment  in  an  invalid, 
and  sweeten  recovery. 

But  though  externally  it  appeared 
that  Bryan  Delany  was  getting  over 
the  effects  of  his  disaster,  yet  those  who 
observed  him — that  is,  Mary  O'  Haraand 
Father  Flynn,  could  not  but  see  that 
with  returning  strength  there  did  not 
appear  a  corresponding  sprii^  in  hie 
mind  and  spirits.  Ail  that  assiduous 
attention  and  the  most  considerate 
affection  could  do  was  done,  without 
having  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
profound  and  spiritless  melancholy 
which  rested  over  him.  The  world,  he 
used  to  say,  was  now  half-mast  high  with 
bim.  He  rarely,  indeed,  uttered  a  wordf 
even  to  Mary,  and  steadily  refused  to 
speak  of  the  future ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
was  at  first  surmised,  and  then  too 
plainly  understood  by  both  his  atten- 
dants,that  he  had  comet o  the  determioa* 
tion  of  rendering  himself  up  to  j  ustice  as 
soon  as  ever  he  should  be  able  to  quit 
his  present  confinement.  When  this 
suspicion  crossed  Mary's  mindt  she  un^ 
oeasingl^  racked  it  for  some  mode  of 
extricating  him  out  of  his  desperate 
situation.  She  spoke  more  than  once 
to  Father  Flynn  of  going  up  to  Dublin 
herself,  disclosing  to  government  the 
fact  of  one  of  the  smuggling  gang  being 
alive  and  in  concealment,  eivin^  a  brief 
narrative  of  his  case,  and  petitioning 
for  his  pardon ;  but  she  was  as  con- 
stantly dissuaded  from  this  course  by 
the  priest,  who  would  ask  her  how  she 
would  feel  in  case  gpovernment  refused 
to  listen  to  her  prayer,  and  only  made 
use  of  her  information  for  the  purpose 
of  dragging  the  offender  to  justice. 
She  then  thought  of  his  gpoing  to  sea 
again,  and  ventured  to  hint  this  to 
Bryan  one  day — but  was  soon  silenced 
by  the  stem  and  vehement  determina- 
tion with  which  he  intimated  Ms  mind 
Qn  the  subject.  He  was  utterly  un- 
worthy, he  said,  ever  again  to  act  in 
bis migesty's  service;  and  even  ifh« 
-could  escape  detwrtinn,  hb  own  con- 
.  idcaot^itrickeiitodt  tad  iwuiner  wouM 
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be  enough  to  betray  liis  guilt  to-  his 
conipanions.  "No — my  own  evidence 
openly  given  against  myself,  shall  hang 
nic  to  the  yard-arm,  and  the  only  con- 
solation I  shall  have  in  dying  will  be,to 
think  that  I  have  rendered  my  king  the 
service  to  bring  to  justice  one  who  has 
drawn  his  sword  on  his  lawful  officer.** 

To  reason  against  this  was  im« 
possible — what  was  to  be  done  ? 
There  might  be  a  middle  course,  which 
would  reconcile  him  in  some  degree  to 
their  objects,  and  a(>er  much  consul- 
tation^ and  many  -plans  discussed  and 
rejected,  one  was  at  length  adopted, 
and  at  length,  after  much  urging, 
agreed  to  by  Bryan  himself. 

To  explain  what  this  was,  we  must 
transport  the  reader  to  a  little  room 
in  a  court  off  Thomas-street,  in  the 
Earl  of  Meath*s  liberties  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  There  was  but  little  furni- 
ture  in  the  room  of  any  kind ;  a  few 
ricketty  chairs  and  a  deal  table  con- 
stituted the  chief  part  of  it,  and  the 
walls  and  floor  were  almost  ruinous  in 
their  condition.  Nevertheless,  the 
sunshine  of  a  lovely  May  morning 
shone  cheerily  through  the  bull's-eye 
glass  of  the  window,  and  the  merry 
scream  of  children  playing  in  the 
court  below  lent  animation  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  sad  from 
its  solitude.  There  were,  moreover— 
idthough  the  regular  furniture  of  the 
room  we  have  described  as  scanty—. 
a  number  of  articles  scattered  round, 
which  ^lly  occupied  its  place.  Boxes 
tied  cajrefully  up,  two  largish  bun- 
dles, and  a  hamper,  part  of  the  straw 
of  which  lay  about,  with  some  salt 
provisions,  and  other  edibles,  spoke  of 
mmates, though  not  permanent  ones; 
and  there  might  be  seen  besides  a  large 
lx>wl,  and  some  antioue-looking  books, 
,the  presence  of  which  was  not  so  easily 
to  be  accounted  for.  At  the  moment  we 
hare  chosen  to  introduce  the  reader 
into  the  room,  it  was  emoty;  but 
a  creaking  was  heard  on  the  stairs» 
and  the  next  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Bryan  Delany,  Mary  0*Hara, 
and  Father  Flynn  entered  it  toge^ 
ther. 

There  was  a  deep  and  striking  alte- 
ration  in  the  appearance  of  two  of  the 
pardea — more  than  could  be  produced 
oy  any  ordinary  circumstances  in  the 
few  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  we 
were  ihrat  introduced  to  them;  and 


eren  the  third,  Father  Flynn  himself,^ 
looked  graver  and  more  sad  than  he 
was  wont.  They  entered  together, 
and  all  three  sat  down  without  saying 
a  word.  At  last  the  silence  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  priest,  who  excliwm- 
ed,  turning  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  window — 

"  Well !  glory  be  to  God,  the  day's 
fine,  and  the  wind's  fair.  lt*s  warmer 
than  it  was  the  day,  you  know,  it 
W€U  to  have  been ;  and  you're  not  a  bit 
less  willing  and  able  to  fight  with  the 
world  now  than  you  were  then.  Any 
how,  here!  am,  and  with  the  help  of 
heaven.  III  do  for  ye  what  I  was  ready 
for  six  weeks  agone ;  and  if  it  was 
more  I  had  in  my  power,  I'd  be  readVf 
ay,  and  willing,  for  I  love  you  both, 
and  it  goes  hard  at  my  heart  to  part 
ye."  The  good  man  was  forced  to 
break  off,  for  he  said  no  more 
than  he  felt,  and  his  heart  was  down 
that  day,  in  spite  of  his  endeavour^ 
to  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 
Neither  of  the  other  parties  present 
said  much — they  too  were  full  of  deep 
and  clouded  thoughts,  though  there 
beamed  a  ray  through  them,  which 
did  not  extend  to  their  reverend  com- 
panion. 

"  Now  father,"  said  Bryan/with  a 
faint  smile,  looking  at  the  same  time 
encouragingly  at  Mary,  "  I  think  all's 
ready,  and  we  have  not  too  much  time 
to  spare." 

"  Oh,  wait  a  little— wait  a  Uttle  l" 
exclaimed  Mary,  bursting  into  tears» 
from  which  she  was  in  some  measure 
repaid  by  a  tender  embrace  from 
Bryan — "  leave  it  to  the  last  I" 

"  What !  you  want  time  to  mak$ 
up  your  mind,  Mary,  before  you  are 
made  partner  in  the  exile's  fortunes 
forever!" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I"  exclaimed  Mary, 
passionately ;  "  to  share  your  fortunes 
anii  your  exOe  is  my  highest  hope  on 

earthj  but " 

"Well,  Mary  O'Hara,"  said  the 
priest,  taking  her  hand,  "w:e'll  give 
you  ten  minutes  to  dry  your  tear^i  and 
settle  your  hair  after  your  walk|  a^nd 
ni  have  all  the  things  ready  by  the 
time  you  come  back.  "So  saying,  he  con- 
ducted her  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
then  turning  back,  made  the  prepara- 
tions usual  on  such  occasions.  When  she 
returned,  she  had  evidently  taken  ad- 
rantage  of  the  good  father's  hint,  and 
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aMnrecHy  Bryatt,  great  as  his  own 
persotial  adrantaTes  were^  mt^t  bav« 
felt  tiroad  of  being  the  object  of 
the  heart's  choice  of  so  lovely  a 
being  as  Mary  O'Hara.  Her  face, 
of  a  clear  and  pure  paleness  was 
shaped  into  the  most  pprfc^t  oval  by 
the  line  of  her  black  and  Inxariant  hair, 
whveh  waa  drawn,  Madonna-Kke>  from 
her  ^Mrehead,  and  along  each  efaeek, 
with  simple  but  tn'aceful  eleyn^nce. 
Her  dr^sl  was  the  plain  stuff  gown 
ftiiited  to  bar  station,  with  a  thin  and 
ine  white  handkerchief  cooceatin^ 
without  confining  her  bosom.  With 
this  poor  assistance  firom  art,  never- 
theless, there  was  a  charm  and  a  beauty 
which  miffht  have  excited  the  envy  of 
many  a  richly-habited  belle  in  the  city 
around  her,  for  the  purity  of  her 
niind  blushed,  as  it  were,  through  the 
transparent  veil  of  her  features,  and 
traced  an  image  of  its  own  loveliness 
en  their  surf^. 

She  perceived  on  entering  that  all 
was  ready.  A  small  table  had  been 
moved  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  bciwl  «f  water  upon  it,  and  a 
large  and  rather  richly-clasped  volume 
of  devotion  hqr  beside  it,  its  long  tas- 
sels reflecting  the  full  sun  as  it  shona 
on  them.  Tlie  priest  was  arraved  in 
the  picturesque  robes  of  his  church, 
having  over  his  cassock  the  full  white 
surplice  which  reaches  like  the  ephod 
of  the  Jewish  priest  a  little  below 
the  middle,  and  a  cope  of  crimson 
Velvet,  deeply  fringed  with  gold  lace. 
On  hts  head  rose  the  high  and  conicid 
Mack  cap,  such  as  is  commonly  seen 
in  the  streets  of  many  a  continental 
town ;  and  it  seemed  that  with  the 
garments  of  sanctity,  the  dergyroan 
bad  also  Indued  Its  dignity,  his  man- 
ner having  lost  its  humour  and  tender- 
ness at  once,  and  adopted  that  which 
became  the  ofllciating  minister  of  tha 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  ceremony,  most  of  which  waa 
performed  in  Latin,  wa.«  soon  over ;  the 
minister  hearing  but  a  single  sob,  as  ha 
sprinkled  the  holy  water  over  the  pair, 
and  uttered  the  words,  •<Co^ungo  vos  in 
nomine  Patri8,Filii,  etSpiritus  Sancti." 
The  bride  having  been  tenderly  em- 
braced by  her  bnsfmnd,  once  more 
retired — and  when  sheretiime<l.  Father 
Flynn  met  her  with  extended  arms, 
and  kissed  her  with  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks— he  was  again  a  man 
and  a  friend. 


A  hasty  meal  was  then  dispatched, 
and  the  hamper  having  been  packed 
with  the  residue,  the  whole  party 
set  forth  in  one  of  those  humble  con* 
veyances  which  in  their  convenience 
are  the  boast  and  in  their  equipment 
the  disgrace  of  Dublin,  towards  the 
North  wall,  being  the  ouay  which 
bounds  the  north  bank  of  tne  Liffey  at 
its  junction  with  the  bay,  and  serves 
as  a  place  of  embarkation  for  the  few 
shi|»  which  hold  intercourse  with  the 
port  of  Dublin. 

The  sun  was  yet  high,  though  mid* 
day  was  past,  and  as  they  wound  their 
way  through  the  bright  and  happy- 
looking  throng  that  filled  the  principal 
8treet9,  past  the  chariots  of  fashion 
and  the  waggons  of  merchandize,  ii 
may  be  well  imagined  that  the  wedtlcni 
pair  felt  with  painful  intensity  how 
little  all  this  was  to  them — how  com* 
pletely,  thoogh  yet  among  them,  they 
belonged  to  a  di^rent  state  of  being— 
a  new  worid. 

On  the  quay,  the  scene  was  of  a 
different  nature.  The  larte  and 
gaudily-painted  barque,  with  her  top* 
gallant  masts  tapering  to  the  sky,  and 
a  bright  array  of  flags  streaming  fVom 
all  parts  of  her,  looked  every  thing  that 
was  invitinff  to  the  voyager,  and  credi- 
table to  the  owners.  It  reo aired, 
however,  no  very  dose  inspection  by 
Bryan  to  ascertain  that  though  the 
paint  was  new,  the  timbers  were  old; 
and  as  for  the  flags  and  spars,  he  knew 
how  soon  after  they  i>ad  cleared  the  bay 
all  these  would  be  struck,  and  the 
clumsy  proportions  of  the  hull  left 
to  show  themselves  to  the  now  secured 
passengers.  He  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  these  observations  to 
his  bnde,  however :  one  thing  he  bad 
taken  care  to  ascertain  through  the 
priest — which  was,  that  they  were  to 
sail  direct  for  their  destination,  with- 
out touching  at  Liverpool — this  b^ 
had  made  a  sine  qua  non  in  taking  his 
passage.  The  last  land,  he  trusted, 
they  were  to  set  foot  on  in  the  oM 
world  was  to  be  that  wall,  the  first  in 
the  new,  the  shores  of  New  York. 

The  quay  and  deck  of  the  vessd 
were  now  covered  by  a  dense  and  tumul- 
tuous throng,  in  all  imaginable  states 
of  feeling,  spirits,  and  action.  There 
was  the  sob  and  sigh  of  Korrow,  and 
the  busy  orders  of  haste — the  frantic 
yefl  'Cf  inebritty,  and  the  as  frantic 
wnlamationa  of  saparating  friends-^i 
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tilt  inififlb'enr  rttdenetg  of  the  crew, 
as  thej  shoved  thrir  own  passengers 
to  the  right  and  left,  for  the  accom- 
modaUon  of  a  leg-weary  cow  or  re- 
fractory pig — the  search  of  children 
for  parents,  and  parents  for  children, 
lost  in  the  crowd — the  scarcely  less 
il^onized  inquiries  of  the  emigrant 
after  the  hoy  with  whom  he  had  left 
his  box  in  charge ;  the  scream  of 
children,  the  cursing  of  men,  and  the 
bellowing  of  cattle — all  mingled  toge- 
ther IB  one  infernal  chorus  and  concert, 
caused  the  timid  bride  to  shuddtr  and 
draw  back,  as  the  little  party  descended 
from  their  conveyance  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  throng. 

The  ship,  it  had  been  stated,  was  to 
have  Biuled  early,  but  Bryan  soon  ^aw 
that  she  was  fast  i^pround,  and  that 
an  hour  or  two  must  probably  elapse 
ere  she  could  be  got  fairly  under 
weigh.  This  caused  him  some  un- 
easiness, for  it  increased  the  chances 
ef  his  detection,  and,  wrapped  as  he 
was  to  the  eyei  in  his  seaman's  coat, 
be  lost  no  time  in  getting  his  effects 
oti  board  and  wringing  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  whom  he  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  if  he  saw  that  all  was  likely  to 
be  safe,  Mary  and  he  would  come  on 
deck  again,  and  have  a  last  word  with 
him,  immediately  before  the  casting  off 
of  the  vessel  from  the  quay-wall. 

One  affectionate  embrace — 'twa^  all 
he  had  time  for — the  good  father  gave 
to  Mary  O'Hara;  and  indeed  the  con- 
fusion was  such  that  they  cou4d  scarcely 
have  wished  to  have  remained  long  to- 
gether in  such  a  place.  She  felt  ill — 
sick  at  heart — fear,  disgust,  grief, 
terror,  combined  to  overwhelm  her, 
and  having  been  conducted  below,  she 
sunk,  more  dead  than  alive,  upon  one 
of  their  own  chests  in  a  corner  be- 
tween decks. 

It  was  not  till  the  sun  approached  its 
setting  that  the  slow  swaying  of  the 
vessel  showed  them  that  she  was  at 
last  afloat  upon  that  element  which 
was  to  be  traversed  by  her  to  so  vast 
and  perilous  a  distance.  The  multi- 
tude had  now  divided  into  two  parts— 
the  emigrants,  and  those  who  were  to 
remain — and  most  of  the  former  were 
already  on  board.  The  lamentations 
became  louder,  the  inebriety  more  out- 
rageous :  many  of  those  who  hoped  to 
r^ize  independence  in  other  lands 
exhibited  their  quahHoations  by  lying  in 


hopeless  drunkenness  about  the  deck  ; 
and  more  than  one,  who  up  to  that 
moment  had  been  Arm,  now  gave  op 
the  unavailing  straggle  against  natnre 
and  affection,  and  sprung  from  the 
vessel  once  more  into  the  arms  of  his 
relatives  and  his  country,  preft-rring 
penury  and  privation — ay,  and  the 
sting  of  ridicule  at  home — to  all  that 
exile  could  offer  of  happraess  and 
prosperity  elsewhere. 

Of  this  number,  however,  notwith^ 
standing  the  heart  sickening  agony  of 
their  mmds,  Bryan  and  Mary  Delany 
did  not  make  a  part.  They  ascended 
to  the  deck,  looked  anxiously  from  the 
ship's  side  for  their  reverend  fHend^ 
and  having  at  last  discovered  hrmi 
stretched  their  hands  over,  and  held 
him  until  the  last  rope  was  eSst  otf, 
and  the  vessel  began  to  swing  slowly 
out  from  the  shore.  Oh  I  it  was  hearts 
breaking,  the  whole  scene.  That 
was  the  moment  that  concentrated 
hi  itself  da vs,  years  of  suffering.  To 
the  Irish,  constitutionally  fond  of  theif 
own  country,  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  pangs  of  separation,  and  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  influence  of  the 
domestic  affections,  a  straggle  such  at 
this  is  little  short  of  a  mortal  one. 

'*  God  Almighty  bless  ye,  my  chil- 
dren 1"  faltered  the  priest,  in  a  buf- 
focating  voice ;  *'  I  would  to  Him  I 
was  with  ye  I  not  that  Td  call  ye 
back — ye'U  do  well,  wherever  you 
go!" 

"  Oh,  Father— Father  Mynn  \*  sob- 
bed  Marv,  **  'tis  we  that  have  the 
breaking  hearts  this  minute  I  God  pro- 
tect you,  father,  and  take  my  henrt's 
blessing  back  to — to — home  with 
you  I" 

•*  Write  to  us.  Father  Flynn,"  said 
Bryan,  in  a  low  voice.  "  We'll  want 
to  know  about  you,  to  help  our  hearts. 
Let  go— let  go  Mary's  hand,  father,^* 
you'll  fall  in !" 

"  I  must,  I  must : — farewell  I"  he 
cried,  as  he  suffered  the  vessel,  as  it 
were,  to  force  her  from  his  grasp,  and 
raised  both  his  hands  to  heaven. 
"  Farewell  I — I'm  older  now  than  I 
thought  to  be  ten  years  hence." 

The  barque,  having  now  cast  off  its 
last  cords,  which  might  be  said  to  hsve 
been  formed  of  the  interlacing  hands 
of  friends,  caught  the  breeze  in  a  sail 
or  two,  and  enadually  widened  her  dis- 
tance from  the  wall,  still,  however,  not 
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exceedbg  a  few  yards  in  distance, 
followed  by  the  crowd,  which  moved 
along  the  hank,  with  the  oft-repeated 
adieus  still  uttered  from  many  a  mouth. 
At  length  the  word,  "  starboard !" 
was  given,  and  she  swung  out  towards 
the  mid-stream.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  cheer,  loud  and  long^  to  break 
umultaneously  from  the  crowd  on 
shore,  and  the  answer  wrung  shrill 
irom  the  crowded  deck  of  the 
emigrant  ship.  It  was  the  expression 
on  both  sides  that  the  trial  was  past, 
the  effort  completed,    the  resolution 

rved,  the  grand  act  accomplished, 
raised  the  hearts  of  all  as  if  by 
magic.  Enthusiasm  beamed  in  every 
Hute,  and  though  Bryan  did  not  join 
in  the  cheer,  yet  the  priest  could  dis- 
cern in  the  glorious  beams  of  the  sun 
which  was  now  setting  over  the  lovely 
Hue  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  that 
he  took  the  hand  of  his  bride,  and 
looked  in  her  face  with  a  smile. 

The  good  father  saw  no  more — his 
jeyes  swam — and  as  he  turned  away,  the 
truth  forced  itself  bitterly  upon  him, 
that  it  was  to  such  as  he  that  the  exte- 
rior circumstance  of  life  were  indeed 
essential,  and  that  the  condition  of 


that  man  who  could  turn  from  the 
frown  of  the  world  without,  and  the 
chances  of  peril  and  exile,  to  a  face 
and  a  heart  oeside  him,  the  companion 
and  soUice  of  the  worst  that  could 
befal  him — was  not  the  rigour  of  mis- 
fortune— the  true  solitude  of  exile. 

"  Bryan  More  has  a  clear  conscience, 
and  a  blessed  wife.  His  is  the  happy 
lot,  even  in  the  wilds  of  America  I 

With  these  words,  he  returned  slowly 
back  to  where  he  had  left  his  pony,  and 
mounting  it,  set  out  upon  his  long  and 
lonely  journey  to  Rathmore.  As  he 
went,  he  ruminated  upon  the  events  that 
had  passed  and  the  causes  of  them,and 
ere  he  arrived  at  the  cottage,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  deliver  over  the  keg  of 
"  sperrits,"  which  he  was  to  find  nnder 
the  hay  in  his  stable,  to  the  revenue 
officers,  and  for  the  future  to  make  his 
preaching  and  practice  subservient  to 
the  removal  of  that  fatal  delusion, 
which  leads  the  Irish  peasant  in  so 
many  cases,  and  in  that  of  smuggling 
in  particular,  to  conceive  it  not  only 
pardonable,  but  praiseworthy,  to  op- 
pose the  execution  of  such  laws  as 
may  interfere  with  his  prejudices  or 
predilections. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON   LTEICAL   MATTEES. 


Hail,  Muse  1  et  cetera.  It  were  not 
a  very  difficult  task  to  enter  loftilv  and 
lengthily  into  the  history  of  Lyric 
Poetry,  but  we  abail  not ;  because  we 
have  no  ambition  to  incur  the  reproach 
which  Swift  addresses  to  those  who 
repeat  with  airs  of  superiority  that 
which  has  been  repeated  ten  thousand 
times  before — 

"  How  hauehtily  he  cocks  his  nose 
To  tell  what  every  schoolboy  knows." 

Of  lyrical  poetry  it  may,  however,  be 
very  safely  said,  that  it  is  as  old  as  any 
other,  and  perhaps  a  little  older  ;  for 
what  is  more  likely  than  that  the  first 
simple  efforts  of  passion  or  feeling,  to 
express  itself  in  numbers,  should  bo  for 
the  piu^pose  of  singing  by  the  cradle 
of  childhood,  or  reciting  in  measured 
chant  to  beguile  the  household  cYen- 
ings  of  the  hunter  or  the  warrior.  Tke 
usual  habit  is  to  trace  the  commeiioe- 
ment  of  lyrical  poetry  to  the  Greeks. 
With  Solon,  says  Frederick  Schlegel, 
*'  the  proper  epoch  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture begins.      Before    his   time    the 
Greeks  possessed  no  more  than  com- 
monly ^Is  to  the  share  of  every  people 
who  are  blessed  with  a  favourable  cor- 
poreal   organization,  while  they  are 
animated  with  the  fresh  impulse  of  a 
youthful  society — traditions  which  hold 
the  place  of  histories,  and  songs,  and 
poems,  which  are  repeated  and  remem- 
nered,  so  as  to  serve  instead  of  books. 
Such  songs  calculated  to  arouse  na- 
tional feelings,  and  to  give  animation 
in  the  hour  of  battle— or  to  be  sung 
at  the  festivals  of  their  religion— or  to 
perpetuate  the  joys  of  a  successful,  or 
the  rage  and  hatred  of  a  slighted  lover 
— or  the  tears  which  the  poet  has  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
mistress—all  these  were  possessed  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  utmost  variety  from 
the  most  early  period  of  their  existence 
as  a  nation."    Most  true,  O  Frederick  I 
and  not  less  true  of  other  nations  which 
were  old  before  the  ancient  glories  of 
Greece  began.     As  soon  as  we  become 
more  intimate,  and  on  a  more  favour- 
able and  friendly  footing  with  the  Chi- 
ficse,  which  by  the  simple  method  of 
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killing  some  seven  thousand  of  them* 
and  taking  twenty-seven  millions  of 
dollars  by  way  oi  compensation,  it  seems 
we  are  likely  to  be,  we  may  possibly 
learn  a  good  many  old  songs  from 
them,  which  were  ancient  ditties  before 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  was  heard  of. 

Even  now,  forth  from  the  dim  and 
shapeless  clouds  of  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, there  seems  to  come  a  voice  of 
song,  and  our  faint  imaginings  of  the 
first  periods  of  the  inhabited  world,  are 
inextricably  associated  with  the  modu- 
lated mutterings  of  aneient  crones,  or 
the  chants  of  mysterious  bards.  The 
builders  of  the  pyramids  must  have 
eaten  supper,  and  of  course  sung  songs. 
They  could  not  chant  hieroglyphics* 
What  and  how  did  they  sing  ?  Hea- 
ven knows ;  but  if  their  words  were  as 
stupendous  as  their  works,  they  must 
have  mouthed  it  rarely. 

The  oldest  Indian  poetry  relates  to 
a  strange  mixture  of  natural  and  super- 
natural personifications — jumbled  to- 
gether in  cloudy  contention.  The 
Mohabkarot,  says  the  German  critic 
already  quoted,  celebrates  an  universal 
striiggle  in  which  gods,  giants,  and 
heroes,  were  all  armed  against  each 
other.  In  some  similar  fictions  re- 
specting a  war  between  gods  and  heroes 
almost  every  people  which  possesses  any 
ancient  traditions,  "  has  embodied  its 
mysterious  recollections  of  a  wilder 
and  more  active  state  of  nature,  and 
the  tragical  suppression  of  an  earlier 
tcorld  of  greatness  and  heroism.*'  The 
glimpses  which  passages  like  these 
afford,  take  us  back  to  days  of  song, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  oldest 
songs  of  Greece,  are,  as  it  were,  firesh 
ballads.  Frederick  Schlegel,  however, 
shadows  forth  an  idea  that  time  has 
been  so  ancient  and  so  ffrand,  that  the 
thoughts  of  men  could  find  no  suffi- 
cient vent  in  oral  expression — their 
ideas  were  too  big  for  utterance,  and 
so  they  took  to  emblematizing  in  stone* 
The  whole  passage  which  winds  up 
with  this  idea  is  so  fine,  that  we  shall 
here  transcribe  it  from  Lockhart's 
translation : — 

"  The  high  antiquity  of  the  Indian 
mythology  is  in  the  main  sufficiently 
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maniitMt  from  th«  ancient  monuments 
of  Indian  architecture  whioh,4U^  still 
in  existence.  These  monuments  are 
in  their  gi^tic  size>  and  in  their  gene- 
ral formation,  extremelj similar  to  thosft 
of  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
•Appose  that  their  antiquity  Is  not 
equally  remote.  All  these  monuments, 
Itoth  the  gigantic  works  of  Egypt, 
eotered  oter  with  hieroglyphics,  the 
fragments  of  the  city  of  Persepolia 
iriih  theif  various  shi^>es  and  unintel- 
ligible Inscriptions^  and  lastly  those 
Indian  rocks  which  we  may  still  see 
iltwn  into  the  symbols  of  an  obscure 
nythologyi  hare  an  equal  tendency  to 
•arry  us  back  to  a  state  of  things  fh>m 
Whith  we  fbel  ourselves  to  be  prodU 
gkmsly  removed  both  in  time  and  in 
flianiiers.  We  may  almost  say  that  as 
th^  traditions  of  every  people  go  back 
to  an  age  of  heroes,  and  as  nature,  too, 
hm  bad  her  time  of  ancient  greatness — 
a  time  of  mighty  revolutions  whereof 
we  can  still  perceive  the  traces,  and 
gigantic  animals  of  which  we  are  every 
^y  dl^ng  up  the  remains ;  even  so, 
both  chilizatum  and  poetry  have  had 
their  time  also  of  the  wonderful  and 
the  gigantic  And  we  may  add|  that  in 
that  tmie,all  those  conceptions,  fictions, 
and  pr^entlments,  wkuik  were  after- 
wards taMdedintopoetry,  and  fashioned 
into  philoaopfay  and  literature ;  all  the 
knowledge  and  all  the  errors  of  our 
speeiee,  astronomyi  chronology,  bio- 
graphy, history,  theology,  aiid  legisla- 
tion, were  embodied,  not  in  writing,  as 
among  ns  mitiy  men,  but  in  those  enor- 
mous works  of  sculpture  of  which 
eoihe  fragments  still  remain  for  in- 
speotiott." 

Here,  theni  we  get  to  ««the  back 
of  beyond^"  as  we  st^  in  Ireland^  for 
notiHthstandingthe  music-emittinff  sta- 
•toe  of  MemnoD,  (upon  which,  tf  so 
ttinded)  We  mif^t  make  an  extremely 
erudite  digressmni)  it  would  be  rather 
too  much  to  eall  gigantic  sculpture, 
lytiaal  pd#try.  Sulli  however,  being 
^AMrtd  philoiophers^  we  must  not 
idly  or  wantonly  give  up  the  theory  of 
the  analogy  between  form,  and  motion, 
and  sewid.  And  this  theory^  oocnh 
asit  may  ieem  to  some^  appeal's,  either 
by  aeoident  or  on  purpose,  to  have 
found  a  pennaBent  plaoe  moor  oominoB 
Engfish  iongMO}  for  we  fomiKnrly 
speak  of  the  mutic  of  the  spheres,  by 
irUeh  we  aseati  asioredly  some  faar- 
VMNiy  ^  ttottan  rather  than  of  eo«nd  I 


and.  we  recite  the  couplet  in  Addison  a 
hymn  concerning  the  stars— 

"  For  ever  singbg  as  tbej  shine. 
The  hand  that  made  them  u  divine.*' — 

without  any  shock  from  a  sense  of  im- 
possibility, and  without  any  idea  that 
"the  spangled  heavens,  a  shining 
frame,*'  actually  open  their  mouths, 
and  pour  forth  sounds  after  the  man- 
ner of  Signer  Lablaeheor  Miss  Adelaide 
Kemble,  now,  we  trust,  living  at  home 
at  ease  with  the  more  matronly  name  of 
Mrs.  Sartoris.  Beaumont  or  Fletcher 
(for  one  never  can  dbtinguish)  speaks 
of  a  swain  who  accounted  the  voice  pf 
his  mbtress  "far  above  singing," 
thereby  charmingly  estima^ng  a  sense 
of  musie  inspired  by  love,  more  exqui- 
site than  sound  comd  impart.  Byron 
somewhere  has  the  line 

''  The  mind — the  sumc  breaking  from 
her  face;" 

to  which  he  attaches  an  explanatory 
note,  the  particulars  whereof  we  do 
not  remember,  but  you  may  find  them 
in  the  book.  Moreover — but  this 
preface  is  getting  too  long,  so  we  must 
pull  reiui  and  think  of  our  proper 
business. 

Lyric  poetry,  as  perhaps  some  very 
acute  pmons  may  discover  from  the 
name,  means  strictly  the  poetry  which 
is  suitable  to  the  accompaniment  of  tlie 
lyre.  That  instrument,  however,  not 
having  been  in  fashion  for  some  time, 
the  term  lyrical  is  fairly  applied  to  all 
poetry  which  is  Btted  for  any  musical 
accompaniment,  or  for  being  sunff  with 
musicd  cadence  and  divisions,  without 
instrumental  accompaniment.  This, 
however,  may  be  remarked,  that  though 
lyrical  poetry  is  suitable  for  idl  kinds 
of  music,  there  are  some  sorts  of  mu- 
sic very  ill  adapted  for  lyrical  poetry. 
For  instance,  it  is  highly  inconvenient 
to  play  the  Scotch  bi^pipes,  and  at  the 
same  time  sinff  or  chant  a  poem, 
almost  as  much  so  as  contempora- 
neotisly  to  eat  a  hot  potato,  and  whis- 
IAb  an  Irish  jiff.  But  the  Irish  pipes 
offer  no  such  impediment  to  the  utter- 
aaoe  of  song  by  him  who  plays  upoii 
them,  and  there  appears  to  be  at  least 
no  physieal  reason  why  the  melting 
Im  of  lovei  or  the  animating  verse 
which  excites  to  war,  might  not  be 
acoompamed  with  the  music  of  that 
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Mtional  instrument.  They  who  are 
accustomed  to  classical  models  of 
sculpture  and  of  painting,  might  ob- 
serve a  want  of  that  grace  and  digpiity 
in  the  outward  form  of  the  accompa- 
nimenty  which  bj  habit  we  associate 
with  the  lyre ;  but  as  there  is  great 
harmony  and  proportion  in  the  harness 
of  the  Irish  pipes,  the  wind-bag  on  one 
side,  being  balanced  by  the  bellows  on 
the  other,  the  unprejudiced  beholder 
would  perhaps  perceive  no  lack  of  that 
congruit^  whion  is  the  soul  of  grace. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  pal- 
nnble  national  advantage  of  the  Irish 
in  respect  to  an  accompaniment  fur 
lyrical  poetry,  we  ftar  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  comparatively  modern 
times  at  all  events  we  are  beaten  all  to 
nothing  in  the  matter  of  songs  by  our 
Scotch  neighbonrs.  Of  course  we  are 
now  referring  to  something  peculiarly 
national — to  those  songs  which  mur- 
mur from  the  lipa  of  the  multitude,  as 
they  ply  their  daily  tasks  of  labour,  or 
stilt  more  abundantly,  and  with  more 
freedom  of  heart  and  voice,  in  the  oc- 
casional festivities  of  their  humble 
homes.  The  great  lyrical  poet  of  the 
day  is  no  doubt,  an  Irishmatl.  Many 
of  hissubjects  are  taken  from  the  events 
of  Irish  histonr,  and  much  of  the  poli- 
tical feeling  of  his  strains  is  nationally 
Irish.  But  after  all  he  is  an  English 
poet,  and  his  beautiful  compositions 
fcan  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  not  only  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  but  also  some  general 
notion  of  the  refinements  of  ancient 
elassio  lore.  Irish  though  he  be,  his 
allusions  are  never  to  the  common  life 
of  the  Irish  people,  but  frequently  to 
the  classical  records  of  Greece  or 
Italy.  Hb  language  is  more  elevated 
and  elegant  than  the  common  people 
of  Ireland  or  of  England  ever  use. 
Instead  of  taking  the  simple  thoughts 
of  th*  people,  and  breathing  into  them 
the  life  of  poetry,  he  follows  with  ez- 
qnisite  art  the  theory  of  Boileau  as  to 
the  poet's  office — 

**  Ome,  eleve,  embellit,  agrendit  toutes 
choses." 

If  he  be  Ireland's  poet,  be  is  the  |>oet 
rather  of  her  history  and  her  politics 
than  of  her  people-^f  her  orators,  her 
warriors,  and  her  political  martyrs, 
rather  than  of  her  domestic  life  and 
dailybabits.  The  reside  is,,  that  Moore 


is  far  more  generally  read  in  England 
than  in  Irfuand,  because  literary  edu- 
cation is  there  fkr  more  generally  dif- 
fused. Of  the  Irish  millions,  not  one 
in  a  thousand  could  repeat  a  line  of 
Moore,  and  if  they  did  they  would  not 
understand  it.  It  is  above  the  range  of 
their  sensations.  How  different  are  the 
circumstances  of  the  Scotch  in  this 
respect  1  Where  is  the  Scotchman  or 
woman,  boy  or  girli  beyond  the  age  of 
childhood,  that  cannot  sing  or  say  some* 
thing  of  the  poetry  of  Burns?  From 
the  peasant  lad  that  pulls  heath  upon 
the  cloud-swept  steeps  of  Ben  Crua- 
chan,  to  the  pale  cotton-spinner,  who 
breathes  a  warm  fuzzy  atmosphere 
amid  the  everlasting  clack  and  bus  of 
Glasgow  machineryi  all  can  repeat 
something  appropriate  to  sadness  or 
to  mirth, 

"  Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy*. 
Following  bis  plough  upon  tne  moun- 
tarn  side."  *      ,V  ^ 

Perhaps  there  is  no  people  now  exist- 
ing so  rich  in  popular  lyrics  as  the 
Scotch,  that  is,  in  musical  poetry  ap« 
plicable  to  the  common  homely  con- 
cerns of  life.  They  have  a  sort  of 
Doric  of  their  own — a  peculiar  dialect 
which,  while  it  belongs  to  the  oommon 
people,  is  not  considered  a  sign  of  vul- 
garity in  any  rank — a  dialect  susoepti- 
ble  of  the  highest  elevation  of  feeUng 
as  well  as  the  purest  simp1icity-J4i  dia- 
lect, in  short,  which  was  fitted  to  con- 
vey the  thoughts  of  Burns  and  of 
Walter  Soott.  This  is  peculiarly 
associated,  however,  with  a  degree  of 
homely  domesticitv,  which  has  charms 
even  for  those  of  high  degree.  In 
England  and  Ireland  the  humblest  per- 
son who  essays  poetry,  thinks  it  need- 
ful to  attempt  the  langm^e^  aud  the 
turn  of  thought,  which  belongs  to 
education  and  refinement,  while  fai 
Scotland  the  educated  and  refined  seem 
to  feel  a  delight,  when  the  poetic  im- 
pulse is  upon  them,  to  clothe  tbeur 
thoughts  in  the  dialect  of  the  common 
people,  and  to  relax  themselves  in  thd 
contemplation  of  the  most  homely 
scenes  of  domestic  ei^oyment.  The 
most  rich  and  flowing  poetic  prose 
that  ever  was  written  is  |N»rhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  broad  Scotch  of  John 
Wilson,  when  speaking  under  the  guise 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  There  hap^ 
pens  ta  b«  now  before  us  « lyrio  lvt«rt» 
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buted  to  Sir  John  Cleik  of  Penny- 
-cuick,  no  very  remote  ancestor  (we 
presume)  of  the  honourable  baronet 
who  at  present  shares  with  Sir  Thomas 
Freemantle  the  heavy  cares,  and  not 
inconsiderable  emoluments,  of  secre- 
taryizing  for  her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
This  composition  exhibits  in  the  coro- 
inon  dialect  of  the  Scotch  peasantry 
a  very  keen  relish  of  the  comfortable^ 
ness  of  homely  life. 

**  O  merry  may  the  maid  be 

Who  marries  wi'  the  miller, 
For  foul  day,  or  fair  day. 

He's  aye  bringing  till  her ; 
He's  aye  a  penny  in  his  pouch, 

Has  something  hot  for  supper, 
Wi'  beef,  and  pease,  and  melting  cheese. 

An'  lumps  o'  yellow  butter. 

**  Behind  the  door  stand  bags  o'  meal. 

And  in  the  ark  is  plenty ; 
And  ffood  hard  cakes  his  mither  bakes. 

And  mony  a  sweeter  dainty. 
A  eood  fat  sow,  a  sleeky  cow, 

Are  standing  in  the  byre — 
Whilst  winking  puss,  wi'  mealy  mou. 

Is  playing  round  the  fire. 

•*  Good  siCTis  are  these,  my  mither  says. 

And  bids  me  take  the  miller ; 
A  miller's  wife's  a  merry  wife. 

And  he's  aye  bringine  till  her. 
For  meal  or  maut  she'll  never  want, 

Till  wood  and  water's  scanty, 
As  lane's  there  cocks  and  cackling  hens, 

She'U  aye  hae  eggs  in  plenty. 

•*  In  winter  time,  when  wind  and  sleet 

Shake  ha',  house,  barn,  and  byre. 
He  sits  aside  a  clean  hearth-stane. 

Before  a  rousing  fire; 
O'er  foaming  ale  he  tells  his  tale. 

And  aye  to  show  he's  happy. 
He  claps  his  weans,  and  dawtes  his  wife 

Wi'  kisses  warm  and  sappy." 

Conceive  an  Irish  baronet  of  poetic 
temperament — Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
for  example — attemptinjj  any  thing  of 
this  kind!  As  soon  might  one  ima- 
gine him  g^ing  out  to  cut  turf,  or  to 
milk  a  cow. 

In  truth,  the  poor  Irish  are  not  in 
general  comfortable  enough  at  home 
to  make  their  domestic  circumstances 
agreeable  subjects  for  lyric  poetry, 
however  simple.  Neither  does  the 
genius  of  the  people  lead  them  towards 
homely  things.  No  sooner  does  an 
Irishman  get  any  education  than  he 
looks  immediately  to  the  stately  and 
artificiid.  He  considers  the  dignity  of 
learning}  and  grows  classical.     The 


simplicity  of  common  life  seems  to  him 
rude,  and  beneath  literary  notice.  He 
takes  to  oratory  and  to  politics.  Hb 
poetry  is  rhetoric  modulated  to  num- 
bers. His  politics  are  the  politics  of 
passion  and  romance. 

To  return  to  Frederick  Schlegel: 
he  maintains  that  the  whole  charm 
and  excellence  of  lyrical  poetry  con- 
sists in  its  being  the  free  emanation  of 
individual  feelings.  To  this  we  would 
add,  that  to  be  interesting,  it  must 
possess  the  energy  of  passion,  or  the 
earnestness  of  feeling — unless,  indeed, 
it  be  of  the  lighter  sort,  in  which 
mirthfulness  makes  up  for  every  thing 
else.  In  such  a  convivial  country  as 
Ireland,  we  must,  of  course,  have 
songs  of  some  kind  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Father  Matthew 
not  having  utterly  abolished  whiskey- 
punch,  but  only  abridged  the  use  of 
the  raw  material,  they  who  are  under 
its  influence  will  break  forth  into 
singing.  And  what  do  they  sing? 
Not,  generally,  the  polished  verses  of 
Moore,  but  other  lyrics,  to  which  cri- 
tical persons  sometimes  object  as  coarse 
and  slangish,  rather  than  simple  and 
merely  common.  Perhaps  these  critics 
are  too  severe  ;  but  let  us  try  for  our- 
selves. Let  us  take  up  an  Irish 
'^  song-book"  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  take  our  chance  of  what  it  may 
afford  at  the  first  opening.  No  sooner 
said  than  done;  and  here  we  have  a 
serenade  at  vour  service,  called  "  Bar- 
ney Brallaghan's  Courtship  with  Judy 
Calhighan."  It  is  a  mixture  of  narra- 
tive and  supplication,  and  runs  thus :— • 

"  'Twas  on  a  windy  night, 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
An  Irish  lad  so  tight, 

All  wind  and  weather  scorning. 
At  Judy  Callaghan's  door. 
Sitting  upon  the  palings, 
His  love  tale  did  pour. 
And  this  was  part  of  his  wailings— ^ 
Only  say 

You  11  have  Mister  Brallaghan  ; 
Don't  sav  nay, 

Cuarming  Judy  Callaghan. 

"  Oh,  list  to  what  I  say. 

Charms  you've  got  like  Venus, 
Own  your  love  you  may. 

There's  only  the  wall  between  us  ; 
You  lie  fast  asleep. 

Snug  in  bed  and  snoring — 
Round  the  house  I  creep. 

Your  hard  heart  imploring. 
Only  say,  kc 
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"  I've  got  nine  pigs  and  a  sow, 

I've  got  a  8ty  to  sleep  'em  ; 
A  calf  and  a  brindled  cow,  ^ 

And  got  a  cabin  to  keep  'em  ; 
Sundry  nose  and  coat. 

An  old  grey  mare  to  ride  on, 
Siddle  and  bridle  to  boot. 

What  you  may  ride  astride  on. 
Only  say,  &c. 

"  Fve  got  an  acre  of  ground, 

I've  got  it  set  with  praties  ; 
Tve  got  of  'backey  a  pound, 

And  got  some  tea  tor  the  ladies. 
I've  got  the  ring  to  wed. 

Some  whiskey  to  make  us  gaily, 
A  mattress  feather-bed. 

And  a  handsome  new  shillelah. 
Only  say,  &c. 

"  You've  got  a  charming  eye. 

You've  got  some  spelling  and  reading. 
You've  got,  and  so  have  I, 

A  taste  for  genteel  breeding ; 
You're  rich,  and  fair,  and  young. 

As  every  body's  knowing — 
You've  got  a  dacent  tongue. 

Whenever  'tis  set  a-going. 
Only  say,  &c. 

'*  For  a  wife  till  death 

I  am  willing  to  take  you — 
But  och  I  I  waste  my  breath. 

The  devil  himself  can't  wake  you. 
'Tis  just  banning  to  rain. 
So  I'll  get  under  cover — 
I'll  call  to-morrow  again. 
And  be  your  constant  lover. 
Only  say 

You'll  have  Mister  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay. 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan." 

This  is,  unquestionably,  a  very  un- 
equal  performance,  and  cannot  be  con* 
flidered  refined  ;  Yet  an  eye  not  indis- 
posed to  friendly  appreciation  may 
discover  beauties.  It  is  our  business 
to  point  them  out,  rather  than  to 
speak  with  harshness  of  any  specimen 
of  the  popular  poetry  of  this  land. 
Who  can  deny  the  happy  freedom  of 
the  opening,  combined  with  a  judicious 
particularity  ?  We  feel  the  night  wind 
playing  about  our  temples  as  we 
read.  Unconsciously  we  have  but- 
toned our  coat.  Great  is  the  power  of 
poetry !  Now  it  places  us  in  Thebes, 
and  now  in  Athens,  and  it  can  also 
place  us  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  It  is  noonday  when  we  read — 
but  the  poet  transports  us  at  onco  to 
^  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,*'  and  ad- 
mirablj  in  harmony  with  the  wind 
]l>efore  raised  at  the  bidding  of  hi9 


muse.  It  is  a  windy  hour  that  sam^ 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  bit- 
terly cold.  We  feel  the  forlorn  state 
of  Mr.  Brallaghan,  as  he  sat  discon- 
solate  upon  the  palings.  There  is  an 
exquisite  propriety  in  mentioning  the 
refrain^  or  **  chorus,"  as  we  commonly 
call  it  in  Ireland,  as  only  «  a  part'*  of 
his  wailings.  It  wraps  the  whole  in  a 
mantle  of  dreary  infinitude.  We  know- 
not,  nor  can  guess,  the  full  extent  of 
the  ftmeste  passion  which  he  poured 
forth.  The  delicacy  of  the  suggestion, 
that  Judy  might  own  her  love,  as  no- 
body save  her  lover  and  the  wall  could 
overhear  the  soft  confession,  is  a  touch 
worthy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Indeed 
the  whole  poem,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
name  of  the  lady,  ofken  reminds  us  of 
the  most  charming  love  drama  that 
ever  was,  or  probably  ever  will  be 
written.  Except  for  the  allusion  to 
snoring,  which,  while  it  adds  to  the 
truth  of  the  picture,  takes  away  from 
its  delicacy,  what  can  be  more  ear- 
nestly pathetic  than  the  lines— 

*•  You  lie  fast  asleep. 

Snug  in  bed  and  snoring-— 
Round  the  house  I  creep. 
Your  hard  heart  imploring." 

It  is  probable  that  the  poet  may  have 
unconsciously  borrowed  this  idea  from 
the  ode  ad  Lydiam,  the  twenty-fifth 
of  the  first  book  of  Horace —  . 

•*  Me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes, 
Lydia  dermis. " 

The  enumeration  of  the  various  prol 
perty  of  the  lover  (we  mean  "  Mister 
Brallaghan")  is  not  quite  so  grand  as 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  Homer, 
but  it  has  abundant  precedent  in  the 
classic  pastoral  poetry.  The  enume* 
ration  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  hives  of 
honey,  and  of  stores  of  cheese,  has  em- 
ployed some  of  the  moat  charming 
verses  that  have  ever  been  written  in 
the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  of 
languages.  The  poet  who  sings  the 
loves  of  Mister  Brallaghan,  has,  we 
believe,  had  the  modesty  to  keep  his 
name  secret ;  and  even  were  it  known, 
it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  place 
it  exactly  in  the  same  rank  with  Theo- 
critus, for  the  Greek  came  first.  Still 
it  is  evident  enough  that  our  anonym 
mous  friend  hath  a  soul  for  the  pas« 
toral.     The  sublimest  touch,  however^ 
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0f  the  whole  poem,  is  that  in  which 
the  heroi  suddedlv  stung  with  a  sense 
of  neglect,  and  slightly  melted  with  a 
shower  of  rain,  abruptly  breaks  the 
passionate  love  strain,  and  bursts  forth 
in  a  no  less  passionate  declaration  of 
the  froitlessness  of  his  endeaTours— * 

**  For  a  wife  till  death 

I  am  willing  to  take  you — 
But  och  I  I  waste  my  breath, 
The  devil  hhnself  can't  wake  you ;" 

The  fiunous  passage  in  Virgil,  where 
Neptune  suddenly  recollects  that  he 
has  something  more  important  to  do 
than  scold  the  winds,  is  the  only 
thing  we  know  in  poetry  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  passage  in  the  loves  of 
Mister  Brallaghan— 

**  Quos  ego  ; — sed  motos  prtestat  oom- 
ponere  fluctus.'- 

The  ctassioal  reader  may  trace  some 
considerable  resemblance  in  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  the  poem,  to  one  of  the 
serenading  songs  of  the  Koma$lai  or 
Athenian  Revellers,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Aristophanes.  Of  this  a  very 
learned  Quarterly  Remewett  some 
twenty  years  ago  and  upwards,  gave 
the  following  cmteoed  and  ohtt>miog 
translation : — 

**  Wake,  wake,  wake  1 
Kight*8  not  yet  at  odds  with  dav, 
And  the  stars  that  shoot  and  play, 
With  fiery  lights  upbraid  thy  slumber, 
Waiting  thy  eyes  to  fill  their  number. 
Wake,  wake,  wake  I 

"  Pwr  one,  wake ;  'tis  love  that  pours 
These  soft  numbers  round  thy  doors, 
IF,  perchance,  thy  peerless  sheen 
'May  for  a  moment  shine  between 
V ight  and  this  thy  sullen  screen. 

Wake,  wake,  wake  I 

**  Still  is  thy  lattice  barr'd,  my  fair  1 
Dost  thou  spurn  me  ? — cold  and  bare 
Here  on  the  earth  exposed  I  lie, 
To  meet  the  morning  s  wandering  eye ; 
iut  oh,  for  gentle  pity's  sake. 
Be  moved  my  pillow,  sweet,  to  make. 
Where  on  that  bosom's  frozen  snow, 
6uch  pinks  as  April  weareth  grow. 
Wake,  wake,  wake!" 

To  point  out  minutely  the  passages, 
and  tarns  of  thought  in  this  poem  from 
the  Oreek,which  resemble  the  lyrically- 
recorded  loT«  8tot7  of  Mr.  BriOlagfaan, 


were  to  pay  but  an  ill  compliment  to 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  our 
readers.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  while  possessing  all  the  essential 
qualities  which  give  life  and  spirit  and 
force  to  the  Greek  poem,  the  Irish 
song  is  wanting  in  that  elegance  and 
finish  which  the  Greek  lyrist,  or  the 
kindred  genius  of  Moore,  would  have 
imparteoL 

The  public,  we  trust,  will  fiilly  un- 
derstand that  in  taking  this  love  poem 
of  Barney  and  Judy  for  our  observa- 
tions,  we  have  not  played  them  false 
by  selecting  one  of  which  the  tender- 
ness and  energy  surpass  the  average 
of  poems  of  the  same  class.  We  really 
do  not  think  so.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  we  opened  the  book  at  random, 
and  took  what  came  first;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  many  other  Irish  songs 
of  the  common  kjnd  might  be  brought 
forward,  having  even  greater  clauns 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  judicious 
and  impartial  critic.  Perhaps  we  may 
at  another  opportunity  employ  our- 
selves in  a  similar  exammation  of  other 
songs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  peculiar 
events  of  the  Irish  song  upon  which 
we  have  commented  as  an  illustration 
of  the  views  previously  stated,  fully 
bear  out  those  views.  Though  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  pas- 
toral beauty  and  genuineness  of  Mr. 
Brallaghan's  detail  of  his  rural  pro- 
perty, yet  it  is  not  in  homely  simplicity 
that  the  poem  excels.  The  hero  of  it, 
indeed,  mentions  his  pound  of  tobacco 
and  his  tea,  and  his  whiskey,  but  with 
certain  allusions  ''to  the  ladies,"  which 
plainly  show  that  he  had  an  idea  of  a 
general  entertainment,  a  rustic  rout, 
perhaps,  for  which  some  village  Gun- 
ter  would  Aimish  the  accessories,  and 
arrange  the  feast,  rather  than  that 
more  concentrated  domestic  joy  which 
is  so  fiselingly  dwelt  upon  in  the  songs 
of  Bums,  and  in  hundreds  of  other 
songs,  which  have  flowed  from  the 
full  hearts  of  the  peasantry  themselves. 
The  lover  Brallaghan,  we  must  allow, 
makes  distinct  mention  of  the  bed — 
the  intended  sacred  nuptial  couch^ . 
which  nobody  can  deny  is  a  purely 
domestic  matter  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  along  with  the  bed  he  announces 
the  possession  of  a  shillelagh,  an  in- 
strument which  is  not  suggestive  of 
affectionate  interconrse  and  domestic 
felicity,  but  rather  seems  to  indicate 
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tUt  thfi  lover  foreiaw  the  probable 
necessity  of  having  at  hand  a  ready 
answer  or  antidote  to  those  **  curtain 
lectures  **  which  the  providing  of  the 
bed  has  brought  into  his  mind.  This 
detracts  from  the  pleasure  of  the  poem 
as  a  domestic  picture,  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  its  fidelity^  and  without  this 
i]lusJon»  showing  how  apt  strife  is  to 
attend  dose  upon  pleasure*  the  poem 
of  Brallaghan  and  Callaffhan  would 
not  be  truly  Hibernian  and  national* 

Critics  may  feel  surprised  that  so 
broad  a  distinction  as  that  we  have 
noticed  should  subsist  between  Scot- 
land and  England  in  respect  of  lyrical 
poetry ;  but  after  all  it  is  not  more 


marked  nor  more  singular,  than  that 
between  Portugal  and  Spain  in  res« 
pect  of  dramatic  poetry,  though  thes* 
nations  might  fairly  be  expected  to  be 
almost  identical  in  their  literary  cha- 
racter. So  it  is,  however,  that  while 
no  nation,  except  the  nation  of  Shak- 
speare,  can  compare  in  richness  of 
dramatic  genius  with  Spain,  Portugal 
is  utterly  without  an  original  drama. 

Thus  it  is  that  nations,  however 
closely  allied,  have,  like  brothers  in 
the  same  fkmily,  different  tempers  and 
dispositions,  the  sources  of  which  no 
one  can  traoe.  Let  us  make  th* 
best  wa  can  of  our  Brallaghans  and 
Callaghans. 


TBI  ClABLS  or  Tttl  COMQUStOK* 


ST  Mottt  froAST  oomua 


WiTRiv  ten  leagues  of  the  curious 
town  of  Caen,  where  William  of  Nor- 
Biandy  and  his  queen  lie  buried,  the 
traveller  who  devotes  a  short  space  of 
time  to  a  search  after  the  picturesque, 
may,  without  straying  too  far  a-field» 
find  what  he  desires  in  the  clean,  bright 
^y  town  of  Palaise,  where  the  great 
hero  of  the  conquest  was  bom.  Prom 
Southampton  to  Havre,  it  reouires  but 
tw^ve  hours  to  cross,  ana,  having 
climbed  up  the  precipitous  hill  which 
overlooks  the  cky  of  parroU,  and  ad- 
mired the  charming  villas  on  the  height 
of  Ing^uville,  from  whence  a  magnifi- 
fent  sea  view  delights  the  eye;  the 
wanderer  has  only  to  take  the  packet- 
YfotAt  which,  in  four  hours,  will  land 
him  at  Caen,  or  if  he  has  already  been 
mtroduoed  to  the  abbeys  aux  Uommet 
and  Dames^  he  may  step  into  the  boat 
which  crosses  the  fine  bold  river  to 
Ilonfleur,  dreaminff  meantime  of  the 
days  whea  Henry  Y.  sailed  so  trium- 
phantly into  the  Seine,  or  when  Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  daring  valour  led  him, 
by  the  same  route,  to  captivity. 

In  an  hour  Honfleur  is  reached,  » 
diligence  starts  from  the  quay,  and 
proceeds  through  an  avenue  of  a 
Jeacoe's  length,  between  beautiful  hills 
•Ad  •rcbif  ^  v^d  corn  fieldsi  to  the 


strange  old  town  of  Lisieuzi  prettily 
situated,  with  pleasant  walks  and  viewa 
all  round  it,  a  fine  cathedral,  and  % 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  both  grand 
specimens  of  the  massive  architecture 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  this  towa 
lived  and  died  the  traitor  bishop  of 
Bayeaux,  afterwards  of  Lisieux,  who 
sold  the  heroic  Jeanne  d*  Arc  for  Engt 
lish  gold.  An  expiatory  chapel  was 
erected  bv  him,  where  it  was  hoped  tl:e 
tears  of  the  piou^  would  help  to  wash 
his  sins  away ;  but  no  one  now  remem* 
hers  him  or  his  crime  when  prayer* 
are  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  virgin* 
in  the  chapel  which  still  exists.  Th^ 
monev  of  the  cruel  bishop,  Pierre 
Cauchon,  was  therefore  expended  ia 
vain,  for  the  centuries  it  must  have  re« 
quired  to  pray  his  soul  out  of  purgatory 
eannot  have  expired  by  this  time. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  drive  from  Lisieux 
to  Falaise,  and  the  hotels  there  are 
good  and  clean :  most  of  the  ruinous 
striped  house-s  with  projecting  stories* 
such  as  still  deform  the  streets  of 
Lisieux,  are  cleared  away  at  Falaise, 
leaving  wide  spaces  and  pure  air,  at 
least  in  the  centre  town,  where  the  be»t 
habitations  are  to  be  found ;  there  ar# 
two  other  divisions  less  airy  and  mwt 
picttiresqae,  these  are  the  faubourg  of 
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Guibray,  and  those  of  St.  Laurent  and 
Le  Val  d'Ante,  where  many  antique 
houses  are  still  standing  ready  for  the 
pencil  of  the  antiquarian  artist. 

Rising  suddenly  from  the  banks  of  a 
brawling  crystal  stream,  a  huge  mass 
of  grey  rocks,  thrown  in  wild  confu- 
sion one  on  the  other,  sustains  on  its 
summit  the  imposing  remains  of  a 
feudal  castle,  whose  high  white  tower, 
alone  and  in  perfect  preservation,  looks 
round  over  an  immense  tract  of  smiling 
country,  and  tells  a  tale  of  by-gone 
power  and  grandeur;  adjoining  this 
mighty  donjon  are  walls  of  enormous 
thickness,  adorned  with  a  range  of 
beautiful  windows  with  circular  arches 
of  early  Norman  style ;  close  to  the 
last  of  these,  whose  pillars,  with 
wreathed  capitals,  are  as  sharp  as  in 
the  first  year  of  their  construction,  is 
a  low  door  leading  to  a  small  chamber 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall;  there  b  a 
little  recess  in  one  comer,  and  a  small 
window,  through  whose  minute  open- 
ing glimpses  of  a  fine  prospect  can  be 
caught.  It  was  in  this  narrow  room, 
once  said  to  have  been  adorned  with 
gold  and  ver million  and  other  gay  hues, 
that  a  child  was  born  in  secrecy  and 
mystery,  and  that  by  the  imperfect 
light  his  beautiful  mother  looked  upon 
the  features  of  the  future  hero  of  Nor- 
mandy.  Arlette,  the  skinner*s  daugh- 
ter, whose  beauty  had  attracted  the  eye 
of  her  lord,  tradition  says,  while  she 
was  bathing  in  'the  fountain  which  still 
bears  her  name,  was  here  confined  of 
William  the  Great,  conqueror  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  in  this  gloomy  retreat 
that  the  wondrous  infant,  who  was  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  two  nations, 
uttered  bis  first  shrill  cry,  which  echo 
cauffht  up  and  sent  throughout  the 
land.  Little,  perhaps,  did  his  poor 
mother  exult  in  his  birth  ;  she  was  of 
lowly  lineage,  had  never  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  castle  but  with  awe,  nor  thought 
of  its  master  but  with  fear  ;  her  plea- 
sures were  to  dance  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  with  the  simple  villagers,  her 
dutieSvto  wash  her  linen  on  the  stones 
of  the  silver  stream  which  flowed  past 
her  father's  cottage. 

There  might  oe  one  amongst  the 
youths  who  admired  her  beauty  whom 
she  preferred  to  the  rest — she  might 
have  dreamt  of  love  and  happiness 
with  him — she  might  have  imagined 
his  asking  her  of  her  father,  who  gave 
ft  gracious  consent :  the  bells  of  the 


church  of  St.  Gervais  %ould  ring  a 
merry  peal,  her  companions  would 
strew  flowers  in  her  path — he  she 
loved  would  lead  her  home  to  his 
humble  cot  amongst  the  heath-covered 

rocks  of  Noron But  no— such  was 

not  to  be  her  fate :  a  mail-clad  war- 
rior, terrible  and  powerful,  whose  will 
may  not  be  resisted,  whose  gold  glit- 
ters in  her  father's  eyes,  or  whose 
chains  clank  in  his  ear,  has  seen  and 
coveted  her  beauty.  Her  father  trem- 
bles while  he  feebly  resists;  be  en- 
treats the  mighty  duke  to  spare  his 
child ;  he  dares  not  tell  her  of  the 
proposition  made  to  him ;  he  hopes 
that  time  and  new  adventures  will  ef« 
face  Arlette  from  the  mind  of  her 
dangerous  lover:  but  again  he  is 
urged.  How  shall  he  turn  from  the 
heaps  of  gold  that  tempt  him  ? — how 
shall  he  escape  the  oubliette  that 
yawns  for  the  disobedient  vassal  in 
yonder  tower?  He  appeals  to  his 
daughter.  She  has  no  reply  but  tears. 
Men-at-arms  appear  in  the  night— 
they  knock  at  his  door,  and  demand 
Arlette.  They  promise  fair  in  the 
name  of  their  master ;  they  mount 
her  on  a  steed  before  the  gentlest  of 
their  band;  his  horse's  hoofs  clatter 
along  the  rocky  way  ;  her  father  hears 
the  sobs  of  his  child  for  a  little  space, 
and  his  heart  sinks  within  him:  he 
turns  and  counts  the  pieces  thrown 
upon  his  threshold.  Arlette  returns 
no  more  to  her  paternal  cottage ;  she 
is  concealed  from  view  in  a  turret  of 
the  castle,  but  it  is  not  as  a  hand- 
maiden of  the  duchess  she  remains 
there — her  existence  is  not  supposed 
to  be  known,  though  the  childless  wife 
of  Duke  Robert  weeps  in  secret  over 
her  wrongs. 

This  may  all  be  fancy,  and  perhaps 
Arlette  did  not  weep  at  her  distinc- 
tion. She  might  have  been  ambitious, 
and  have  seen  glories  to  come  in  her 
child — she  might  have  been  artful,  and 
commanded  tbe  affections  of  her  lover ; 
and  when  she  told  him  that  she  had 
dreamt  "  a  tree  sprang  from  her  bo- 
som which  overshaded  all  Normandy,^ 
her  designs  might  have  been  deep  and 
resolved.  When  her  little  son,  placed 
on  straw  by  his  side,  filled  his  strong* 
but  tiny  hands  with  as  much  as  he 
could  grasp,  she  might  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  circumstance  to  rouse 
his  Other's  pride,  and  have  dictated 
the  saying  of  the  eage  femme^^**  Pat 
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Dwtc  /  this  child  begins  early  to  gfrasp^ 
and  make  all  his  own  !*'  The  child,  at 
all  events,  was  ^  honourabW  brought 
up,**  and  treated  as  if  legitimate. 

Close  to  the  natal  chamber  of  Duke 
William  may  be  seen  another  opening 
in  the  wall  still  smaller  and  much  more 
dismal,  to  which  a  ruined  window  now 
giTes  more  light  than  in  the  days  when 
poor  young  Arthur  of  Brittany  looked 
vainly  through  its  loop-hole  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  now  all  cultivation 
and  beauty,  but  probably  then  brist- 
ling with  forts  and  towers,  all  in  the 
hands  of  his  hard-hearted  uncle,  John. 

After  ha?ing  made  his  nephew  pri- 
soner in  Anjoo,  John  sent  him  to 
Falaise,  and  had  him  placed  in  this 
dongeon  in  the  custody  of  some  severe 
but  not  cruel  knights,  who  treated  him 
with  all  the  respect  they  dared  to  show. 
An  order  from  their  treacherous  mas- 
ter arrived,  that  they  should  put  their 
captive  to  death;  but  they  refused 
obisdience,  and  indignantly  exclaimed, 
that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Falaise 
should  not  be  disgraced  by  such  a 
crime.  Arthur  was  therefore  removed 
to  Rouen,  and  there  less  conscientious 
men  were  found  to  execute  his  uncle's 
will,  if  tradition,  so  varied  on  the  pointy 
speaks  true. 

Stephen  maintained  himself  in  this 
castle  against  the  father  of  Henry  II., 
and  th^  walls  have  probably  echoed 
to  the  lays  of  minstrels  who  tuned  their 
harps  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  and 
haughty  hdress  of  Aquitaine.  Tho 
fair  and  neglected  wife  of  Cceur  de 
Lion  had  the  castle  of  Falaise  for  her 
dower,  and  for  some  time  is  said  to 
have  lived  here.  Philip  Aug^tus  ac- 
corded some  singular  privileges  to 
Falaise,  two  of  which  deserve  notice. 
If  a  womai^  were  convicted  of  being 
fomd  of  scandal 9  and  known  to  backbite 
her  neighbours,  they  were  permitted 
to  place  cords  under  her  arms,  and 
dndc  her  three  times  in  the  water: 
after  this,  if  a  man  took  the  liberty  of 
reproaching  her  with  the  circumstance, 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
sous,  or  else  he  was  plunged  into  the 
stream  in  a  similar  manner.  If  a  man 
were  so  ungallant  as  to  call  a  woman 
ugl^s  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  but 
if  the  women  were  as  pretty  then  as 
they  appear  now  in  Falaise,  it  was  not 
likely  that  such  an  offence  would  often 
be  committed.  With  their  neat  pet- 
tteoatSy  MMTt  feet  in  sabots,  high  but- 


terfly or  mushroom  cap?,  as  white  as 
snow,  scarlet  handkerchiefs,  and  bright- 
coloured  aprons  —  with  their  round 
cheeks,  lively  eyes,  and  good-humoured 
expression,  the  Falaisiennes  are  as 
agreeable-looking  a  race  as  one  would 
wish  to  see,  and  more  likely  to  elicit 
compliments  than  reproach. 

Many  curious  customs  prevailed  in 
the  middle  ages  in  this  ola  town,  and 
one  was  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  a 
chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity. It  was  the  execution  of  a  delin- 
quent who  had  injured  a  child  by 
disfiguring  its  face  and  arms.  The 
culprit  was  no  other  than  a  sow,  and 
when  the  crime  committed  was  brought 
home  to  her,  the  learned  judges  as* 
sembled  on  the  occasion  pronounced 
that  she  deserved  condign  punishment, 
and,  in  order  to  hold  her  up  as  an 
example  to  all  sows  in  time  to  come, 
her  face  and  forelegs  were  mutilated 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  her 
victim.  The  spectacle  took  place  in  a 
public  square,  amidst  a  great  concourse 
of  spectators,  the  father  of  the  child 
being  brought  as  a  witness,  and  con- 
demned to  see  the  punishment  as  a 
reward  for  not  having  sufficiently, 
watched  his  infant.  The  viscount- 
judge  of  Falaise  appeared  **  on  horse- 
back with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his 
head,  and  his  hand  on  his  side."  The 
sow  was  dragged  forth  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  a  citizen,  in  a  vest  and 
breeches,  and  with  gloves  on,  having. 
on  a  mask  representing  the  face  of  a 
man.  What  efiect  this  wise  execution 
had  is  not  related,  probably  it  producd 
as  salutary  a  result  as  most  of  those 
exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  an  en- 
lightened multitude. 

The  chain  of  the  rocks  of  Noron, 
on  part  of  which  the  castle  is  situated, 
are  singularly  picturesque,  and  from 
those  opposite,  rising  from  the  side  of 
Arlette's  Fountain,  the  fine  ruins  have 
a  most  majestic  effect,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  extremely  beautifuL  A  soft 
turf,  covered  with  wild  thyme,  and 
heath,  and  fern,  makes  the  walks 
amount  the  huge  blocks  agreeable  and 
tempting,  and  the  delicious  perfume  of 
the  heathy  beds  is  refreshmg  in  the 
extreme ;  the  air  is  pure  and  brilliant, 
and  the  landscape  all  brilliancy  and 
brightness.  A  t  the  time  of  the  annual 
fair,  celebrated  in  its  kind,  these  rocke 
are  covered  with  peasants  in  holiday: 
costumes ;  but  at  other  periods  thei^ 
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pleasing  soHtade  is  imiBtorriiptedy  and 
nours  may  be  passed  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment amongst  their  intricate  windings. 
From  many  a  point  the  majestic  walls 
of  the  opposite  castle  appear  to  advan- 
tage, and  endless  drawings  may  be 
made  from  every  elevated  spot,  all  so 
inviting  to  the  artist,  that  he  pauses 
embarrassed  by  the  riohes  before  him. 
There  the  snowy  donjon  with  its  sharp 
machicoulis  marked  against  the  blue 
sky  ;  here  the  range  of  fine  windows 
belonging  to  the  ancient  arsenal — here 
the  broken  wall  and  its  wide  breach, 
through  which  the  victorious  white 
plume  of  Le  Vert  Galant  might  be 
seen  waving  proudly  as  he  cheered  his 
men  on  to  the  attack  when  he  changed 
the  six  months  proposed  by  Brissao 
into  six  days,  and  took  the  fortress  and 
the  town. 

One  anecdote  is  related  of  a  heroine 
of  Falaise,  whose  exploits  are  record- 
ed with  pride  by  her  countrymen,  by 
whom  she  is  called  La  Grande  Epe- 
ronni^e.  She  had  headed  a  party  of 
▼aliant  citizens  who  defended  one  of 
their  gates,  and  fought  with  such  de- 
termination as  to  keep  her  position  for 
a  long  time  against  the  soldiers  of 
Henri  4tre.  The  king,  when  the  town 
was  in  his  powpr,  summoned  her  be- 
fore him.  She  came  with  the  same 
undaunted  air,  and  before  he  had  time 
to  propose  terms  to  her,  demanded  at 
once  ^e  safety  of  the  old  men  and 
all  the  women  of  Falaise.  Henry  was 
struck  by  her  courage,  and  desired  her 
to  shut  herself  up  in  a  street  with  all 
the  persons  she  wished  to  save,  toge- 
ther with  all  their  most  precious  pos- 
sessions. He  gave  her  his  word  that 
no  soldiers  should  penetrate  into  that 
retreat,  and  he,  of  course,  kept  his 
word.  She  called  together  her  friends 
and  took  charge  of  much  of  the  riches 
of  the  town,  closed  the  two  ends  of 
the  street  in  which  she  lived,  and  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  town  was  given  up 
to  pillage,  no  one  ventured  to  enter 
the  sacred  precincts.  The  street  is  still 
pointed  out,  and  is  called  Le  Camp- 
fermant,  or  Camp-ferme,in  memory  of 
the  event.  The  heroic  Eperonni^re 
was  fortunate  in  having  a  chief  to  deal 
with  who  gladly '  took  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  exercise  mercy. 

The  town  of  Falaise  is  well  provided 
with  water,  and  its  fountains  stand  in 
fine  open  squares.  A  pretty  rivulet 
nuu  throngli  the  greatest  part  and 


turns  several  milla^for  com,  oil>  9oU 
ton  and  tan :  it  is  called  the  Ante, 
and  runs  glittering  along  amongst  the 
rugged  stones  which  impede  its  way, 
with  a  gentle  murmur  making  a 
chorus  to  the  numeroui  Arlettes  who, 
kneeling  at  their  cottage  doors,  may  be 
seen  rubbing  their  linen  against  the 
flat  stones  over  which  the  stream  flows, 
bending  down  their  heads,  which,  ex- 
eept  on  grand  occasions,  are  no  longer 
adorned  with  the  high  fly  caps  which 
so  much  embellished  them,  but  are  co- 
vered with  a  somewhat  unsightly  cot- 
ton night-cap,  a  species  of  hoad-gear 
much  invog^e  in  this  part  of  lower  Nor- 
mandy, and  a  manufacture  for  which 
Falaise  is  celebrated,  and  which  has 
obtained  for  it  the  unroroantic  name  of 
the  town  €f  cotton  nightcaps  I  However, 
there  is  one  advantage  in  this  practice  % 
the  women  have  better  teeth  than  in 
most  cider  countries,  owing,  perhaps* 
to  their  heads  being  kept  warm  ;  and 
ugly  as  the  cotton  caps  are,  they  ar* 
to  be  admired  accordingly. 

There  are  several  churches  more  or 
less  defaced  in  Falaise:  in  each  stiti 
exist  the  circular  arches  of  Romaa 
construction  which  distinguish  the 
earliest  buildings.  Some  of  them  are 
very  perfect,  and  there  are  specimens 
of  almost  every  period  to  be  found  in 
their  sombre  retreats.  Very  little 
painted  glass  remains,  and  not  a  single 
tomb  or  image  of  a  saint  has  been 
spared  ;  huts  and  hovels  are  built  close 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  chief  church 
of  St  Gervais,  and  conceal  what  little 
beauty  time  and  war  hare  spared. 
No  traces  now  remain  of  convents  or 
hospitals  endowed  by  pious  founders. 
Berengdre*s  statue  no  more  adorns  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  Guibray,  which 
was  so  much  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  fair  queen. 

A  few  antique  houses  still  exist,  hot 
they  have  no  elegance  of  earvmg,  as 
at  Angers  and  Bourgos,  to  atone  for 
their  extremely  slovenly  and  ruinous 
aspect.  One  is  called  the  house  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  a  rudelj 
sculptured  bust  is  exhibited  there 
which  is  dignified  by  his  name.  Some 
tottering  houses  still  contrive  to  keep 
together,  though  much  out  of  the  per« 
pendicular  ;  one  is  singular,  being  co* 
vered  with  a  sort  of  coat  of  mail 
formed  of  little  scales  of  thin  wood 
lapping  one  over  the  other,  and  having 
the  renaaint  of  tome  cawed  pillars  ap* 
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{wrently  once  of  gireat  delicacy.  A 
pretty  tower  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
eomer  of  the  rue  du  Campferme  which 
seems  to  have  formed  part  of  a  yery 
elegant  building,  to  judge  by  its  li^ht- 
sess  and  grace ;  it  has  sunk  conside- 
rably in  the  earth,  but  from  its  height 
a  fine  prospect  can  be  obtained. 


There  ii  a  good  public  library,  that 
great  resource  of  all  French  towns, 
and  several  fine  buildings  dedicated  to 
general  utility ;  but  the  boys  of  the 
collie  excite  the  envy  of  the  strangert 
for  their  abpde  is  on  the  broad  rara<» 

Cof  the  fine  old  chateau  of  Wil* 
the  Conqueror- 


iPECIMENS  Of  UBXrCAN  VOETRT. 


The  following  specimens  of  Aztec  or 
Mexican  poetry  require  to  be  intro- 
duced to  our  readers  with  a  few  preli- 
minary observations.  The  inhabitants 
of  Mexico,  at  the  period  of  their  con- 
quest by  the  Spaniards,  had  attained  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 
They  possessed  a  reguUurly-organised 
government,  with  its  system  of  lawa 
and  finance.  They  were  in  advance 
of  many  European  governments  of  the 
age,  in  the  establishment  of  posts  for 
the  r^^lar  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence. The  most  extraordinary  proof 
of  their  science  is  afforded  by  their 
mode  of  computing  time,  which  was 
&r  more  accurate  than  that  of  Greece 
or  Rome,  and  involves  a  degree  of 
astronomical  skill  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  origin.*  Such  a 
nation  could  not  be  destitute  of  poetry, 
but  unfortunately  only  a  few  fraa* 
ments  of  it  have  been  preserved.  We 
know*  however,  on  tne  authority  of 
the  early  Spanish  and  native  historians, 
thai  Mexican  poetry  was  of  different 
kinds,  as  historical  ballads,  hymns  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  and  lyrical  pieceS| 
and  some  very  quaint  approximations 
to  what  may  be  called  dramatic.  The 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  were  recorded 
by  two  methods:  they  were  depicted 
by  hieroglyphics  or  picture  writings, 
and  also  formed  the  theme  of  popular 
ballads,  which  the  Spaniards  called 
romances.  These  were  remembered 
long  after  the  conquest, an  event  which 
afforded  an  abundant  accession  of  tragic 


matter,  and  the  atrocities  of  Cortez 
and  Alvarado,  the  ruin  of  their  chiefs 
and  nation,  formed  the  subject  of  many 
a  plaintive  song.  Three  generations 
after  the  Spanish  conquest,  a  learned 
Mexican,  who  wrote  a  history  of  hi9 
country,  often  appeals  to  the  ballads 
of  the  peasantry  as  historical  evidence 
fov  many  minute  details  in  the  trans- 
fusions of  the  Spaniards.  Unfor- 
tunately the  fate  of  Mexican  antiqui- 
ties followed  that  of  the  nation  ;  the 
Spanish  priests,  who  followed  in  the 
wake  of  their  worthless  countrymen* 
waged  war  against  the  national  relictSf 
and  the  first  bishop,  Zumaraga,  de- 
stroyed every  thing  which  was  i^ot  in- 
destructible. At  a  later  period,  when 
men  of  intelligence  attempted  to  col- 
lect such  portions  of  information  as 
Still  remained,  the  Spanish  govern-* 
ment  threw  every  imaginable  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way,  and  many  precious 
manuscripts  have  slumbered  for  cen- 
turies in  the  monasteries  and  libraries 
of  Mexico  and  Spain.  The  observa- 
tion of  Murhofius  in  the  sixteenth  cen-r 
tury  was  true  of  Spain  in  thenineteenth, 
''In  the  Spanish  libraries,"  be  says, 
"  there  were  many  manuscripts,  but^ 
like  dragons,  thev  watch  over  their 
wealth,  neither  usmg  it  themselves  nor 
permitting  those  to  do  so  who  have  the 
ability  and  the  inclination."  Since  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
these  obstructions  have  been  removed 
in  America,  and  also,  we  believe,  in 
Spain,  since  the  recent  change  in  the 


*  The  |p*eat  similarity  between  the  M^xicaa  calendar  and  that  of  the  anci^t 
Etnmans  has  been  noticed  by  Kiebuhr — a  remark,  however,  which  can  only 
atunulate  an  unavailing  curiosity. 
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government,  and  manuscripts  written 
two  hundred  years  ago  are  now  coming 
to  the  light.  M.  Ternaux,  an  intel- 
ligent French  bookseller,  has  published 
many  of  these  heretofore  unknown 
papers,  and  from  them  we  have  ex- 
tracted the  following  little  pieces. 

We  have  not  seen  any  remains  of  the 
historical  ballads,  nor  any  of  the  reli- 
gious hymns  which,  perhaps,  may  still 
exist,  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  dra- 
matic fragments  have  been  published. 
This  latter  kind  of  poetry  is  highly 
praised  by  Boturini,  but  from  the  less 
imaginative  accounts  of  Acosta  (an 
old  writer),  it  appears  to  have  been  of 
but  little  merit.  He  informs  us  that 
there  was  in  the  city  of  Cholula,  a 
small  theatre  about  thirty  feet  square, 
surrounded  by  arches  of  flowers  and 
feathers.  The  performers  exhibited 
burlesque  characters,  feigning  them- 
selves sick  with  colds,  deaf,  lame,  and 
addressing  themselves  to  the  idol  for  a 
return  of  health :  all  recited  their  com- 
plaints and  misfortunes,  which  pro- 
duced infinite  mirth  among  the  au- 
dience; others  appeared  under  the 
names  of  different  little  animals,  some 
in  the  disguise  of  beetles,  some  like 
toads,  some  like  lizards,  and  upon  en- 
countering each  other  reciprocally 
recounted  their  employments,  which 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people  as 
they  performed  their  parts  with  infi- 
nite ingenuity.  Several  little  boys  also 
belonging  to  the  temple  appeared  in 
the  disguise  of  butterflies  and  birds 
of  various  colours,  and  mounting  upon 
the  trees,  which  were  fixed  there  on 
purpose,  the  priests  threw  little  balls 
of  earth  at  them  with  slings,  occasion- 
ing incidents  of  much  humour  and 
entertainment  to  the  spectators.* 

The  following  poems  were  composed 
by  Nerahualloyott,  a  celebrated  king 
of  Tezcuco,  who  died  some  time  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico. 
This  remarkable  king  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  talents,  his  virtues, 
and  his  love  of  justice,  which,  how- 
ever, he  administered  with  the  charac- 
teristic severity  of  the  Indian  race. 
He  was  assuredly  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  Mexican  race,  and  in 
intellectual  and  moral  character  far 
superior  to  the  profligate  crew,  who. 


a  few  years  later,  desolated  the  coun- 
try. He  composed  sixty  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  Creator  of  heaven,  some 
of  which  were  afterwards  translated 
into  Spanish  by  one  of  his  descendants. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
older  authors,  whether  Spanish  or  In- 
dian, he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  nature.  He  collected  an 
extensive  menagerie  of  every  kind  of 
animal,  and  employed  skilful  artists  in 
preparing  natural  history  drawings, 
many  of  which  escaped  the  ravages  <tf 
the  conquerors,  and  are  spoken  of 
with  praise  by  Hernandez,  the  Spanish 
naturalist.  It  is  also  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  this  Tezcucan  king 
was  also  a  pagan  theist ;  he  despised  the 
idolatrv  and  bloody  rites  of  his  countryt 
and  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Creator 
of  heaven  alone.  It  is  also  much  to  his 
credit  that  he  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible  the  custom  of  human  sacri- 
ficing. 

The  character  of  the  poetry  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  not  one 
of  great  merit,  and  in  this  respect 
it  must  be  confessed  it  is  of  but 
little  interest.  It  is  chiefly  valuaable 
as  displaying  the  genius  of  the  In- 
dian mmd.  On  perusing  them  we  find 
they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
American  Indians.  Solemn,  melan- 
choly, and  lugubrious,  we  find  in  them 
nothing  of  a  gay  and  festive  nature  ; 
thev  are  a  contemplation  of  death,  of 
a  piece  with  the  death-song  of  an  Irri- 
quois  or  Algonquin.  We  find  in  them 
not  merely  the  melancholy  of  a  heathen 
destitute  of  all  consolatory  prospects 
and  correct  views  of  Divine  ProvU 
dence,  but,  in  addition,  the  sombre 
mind  of  the  unsocial  Indian,  indif- 
ferent alike  to  pain  or  pleasure — of  a 
mind  accustomed  to  human  sacrifices 
and  frightful  idols.  The  only  poetry 
of  a  similar  cast  which  we  can  re- 
member is  in  the  fragments  of  Mim* 
nermus. 

The  subject  of  all  these  poems  is  the 
instability  of  all  human  affairs  derived 
from  the  fate  of  the  Tecpaneca 
monarchy.  The  Tccpanecas  had,  for 
a  cunsiderable  time,  been  the  oppressors 
of  the  kings  of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco, 
until  a  successful  insurrection  com- 


*  We  have  copied  this  account  from  Clavigero,  as  we  have  not  a  copy  of 
Acosta  beside  us. 
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nletely  destroyed  their  asccDdancy. 
Previous  to  that  result  the  author  of 
the  poems  had  been  for  many  years  an 
exile. 

Ofthe  native  versification  we  can  say 
bat  little,  as  our  translations  are  made 
from  the  Spanish :  some  form  of  rythm 
must  have  been  observed,  for  \re  are 
informed  that  the  Mexican  poets  were 
m  the  practice  of  introducing  interjec- 
tions and  words  destitute  of  meaning 
to  complete  the  metre. 

The  following  little  piece  bears  in- 
ternal evidence  of  being  composed  on 
contemplating  the  fate  of  the  able 
usurper  Tezozomoc.  It  is  at  least  as 
ffood  in  its  kind  as  any  thing  we  find  in 
MacPherson's  Ossian — 

"  Listen  with  attention  to  the  lament 
which  IfthekingNezahualcoyotI,  speak- 
ing to  myself,  mive  made  concerning  the 
lot  of  empire,  and  exhibit  to  ouiers 
as  a  warmnfi^. 

'*  Oh,  tarbulent  and  restless  king, 
when  death  has  overtaken  thee,  thy  sub- 
jects will  be  destroyed  and  despised, 
they  will  find  themselves  in  deep  per- 
plexity, and  then  it  will  not  be  thy 
power  which  rules  the  empire,  but  God 
the  Creator  all-powerful. 

**  Whoever  has  seen  the  palace  and 
court  ofthe  old  king  Tesozomoc,  and  the 
prosperous  and  powerful  condition  of 
hb  tyrannical  dominion,  at  present  dry 
and  withered,  would  have  believed  that 
it  would  have  endured  for  ever,  but 
e?ery  thin^  this  world  offers  is  mockery 
and  delusion,  since  every  thing  wastes 
and  finishes. 

"  It  is  saddening  to  contemplate  the 
success  which  followed  the  policy  of  this 
old  and  infirm  monarch.who,  like  a  wil- 
low watered  by  cupiditv  and  ambition, 
rose  above  and  lorded,  over  the  weak 
and  humble.  His  spring  time  offered 
him  meadows  and  flowers,  and  long  did 
he  enjoy  them  ;  but  at  last  worm-eaten 
and  dry  the  whirlwinds  of  death  arrived, 
and  uprooting  him  scattered  his  fri^- 
iaents  over  the  soil.  The  fate  of  the 
ancient  king  Colzastle  was  not  more 
dreadful,  for  there  is  no  memorial  of  his 
house  or  lineage.* 

*'  At  present,  by  this  plaintive  song, 
I  airake  the  memory  and  warning  ex- 
ample of  what  happened  in  the  season 
of  lowers,  and  at  the  end  ofthe  career 
of  Tezozomoc  long  as  he  enjoyed  his 


prosperity.  "Who  is  there  who  in  listen- 
ing, however  hard-hearted  he  may 
be,  can  refrain  from  tears,  since  abun- 
dance of  riches  and  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments, are  like  bouquets  of  flowers, 
which  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  at 
length  lose  their  leaves  and  wither  from 
before  us. 

**  Sons  of  kings  and  powerful  chiefs, 
reflect  upon  that  which  in  my  mournful 
song  1  have  set  before  you,  when  1  call 
to  mind  that  which  happened  during  the 
flourishing  spring  season,  and  the  last 
end  of  the  powerful  king  Tezozomoc, 
when  I  again  repeat  who  will  be  so  cruel 
as  to  refrain  from  tears,  since  the  abun- 
dance of  various  flowersiand  the  greatest 
pleasures  are  but  bouquets  which  wither 
and  die  before  us. 

"  Nevertheless  the  talkative  birds  by 
then*  melody  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
opening  season :  every  thing  is  like  the 
bouquet  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  at  last  withers  and  dies  from  be- 
fore us.**  • 

The  forgoing  little  poem,  which  we 
have  in  some  degree  abridged  (by 
omitting  the  tautologies  of  the  Spanish 
translation,and  the  paraphrastic  expan- 
sion of  the  French  one),  was  composed 
by  the  king  of  Tezcuco  on  contem- 
plating the  ruin  ofthe  usurper's  family 
and  nation.  The  following  elegy,  in  a 
still  more  melancholy  strain,  and  still 
more  characteristic  of  the  Indian  mind, 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
destruction  of  Azcopozaico,  the  capital 
of  the  usurper's  kingdom.  The  old 
usurper  (Tezozomoc),  as  we  have  men- 
tioned in  the  foot-note,  lived  for  some 
years  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  during 
which  his  mind  lost  nothing  of  its 
vigour.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
who  exceeded  his  father  in  cruelty. 
The  legitimate  kine  of  Tezcuco  was  an 
exile,  and  his  father  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  old  usurper.  The  legi- 
timate heir  (the  author  <if  these  poems) 
after  several  ^ears*  exile,  was  restored 
to  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  The  usurping  prince 
was  kilted,  and  his  capital  destroyed. 

'*The  decaying  splendours  of  the 
world  are  like  the  green  willows  which, 
although  Ihey  may  aspire  to  maturity j 
at  last  an  unforeseen  fire  consumes  them, 


*  To  understand  this  paragraph  we  may  observe,  that  the  old  usurper  obtained 
his  ascendancy  more  by  his  policy  than  his  courage.  Durincr  the  last  years  of  his 
fife  he  lost  all  power  over  his  limbs,  and  was  kept  in  a  sort  of  cradle  wrapped  up  in 
cotton,  but  from  this  sepulchre  he  governed  his  people  with  his  accustomed  abinty. 
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thd  ftharp  hatchet  cnts  them  down,  a 
whirlwind  uproots  them,  or  age  and 
decrepitade  bend  and  disfigure  them 

'*  The  purple*  resembles  the  rose  in 
complexion  and  fate.  The  tints  of  both 
only  last  as  the  chaste  buds  board  up 
some  portions  of  the  rich  pearls  with 
which  the  morning  decorates  them,  and 
carefully  distributes  them  in  liquid  dew. 
But  scarcely  has  the  father  of  all  Kvingf 
directed  upon  them  the  sli&^htf'st  ray  d 
his  light,  than  he  despoils  tnem  of  their 
luxuriant  beauty,  and  sends  them  wither- 
ing, instead  of  the  purple  and  flaming 
colours  in  which  they  wefe  so  proudly 
robed.  Thelorely  commonwealths  of  the 
flowers  measure 'their  dominion  by  brief 
periods:  that  which  in  the  morning  was 
proudly  erect  in  form,Tanitv,and  power, 
m  the  evening  laments  its  fallen  throne, 
its  decay,  death,  and  the  tomb. 

'*  Every  earthly  thing  has  Its  term  : 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  festive  career 
6f  their  pride  and  splendour,  their  breath 
is  stopped,  they  fall,  and  are  thrown  in- 
to the  grave.  The  wide  circumference 
of  the  earth  is  but  a  sepulchre ;  there 
is  nothing  unless  sustained  by  piety, 
but  will  be  lost  and  buried.^ 

'*  The  rivers,  streams,  and  fountains 
flow  onward,  none  of  them  return  to 
their  slender  source,  they  hasten  reck* 
lessly  to  the  vast  realm  of  Zialve,§  and 
the  nearer  they  approach  his  wide-ex- 
tended borders,  (the  sea-shore,^  the 
deeper  they  excavate  their  own  |floomy 
nm  for  their  funeral.  That  which  was 
yesterday  is  not  to-day,  and  no  one  can 
tell  what  is  to  be  on  the  morrow. 

**  The  funeral  vaulU  are  filled  with 
infected  dust*  wliich  once  were  the 
bones  of  living  bodies  wliich  sat  on 
thrones,  under  canopies,  presided  in 
assemblies,  oommanaed  armies,  con- 
quered kingdoms,  possessed  treasures, 
received  honours,  flattered  by  fbrtune, 
majesty,  and  dominion.    Their  gloried 


are  passed  like  the  dosty  smoke  thrown 
from  the  Tartarian  fire  of  Popocatepec  \ 
with  no  other  memorial  of  their  exis^ 
tence  than  the  parchments  on  which 
their  history  is  written.  Alas  1  if  I  in- 
troduce you  into  ttie  obscure  recesses  of 
these  catacombs,  and  inquire  of  you 
which  are  the  bones  of  the  first  leader 
of  the  old  Toltecs,^  of  Necaxemitl,  the 
teverend  worshipper  of  the  ^ods ;  if  I 
should  innuire  of  you  where  is  the  in- 
comparable beauty  of  the  glorious  em*> 
Eress  Xiuhtzal,  or  the  pacific  Topiltzin, 
i«t  king  of  the  unfortunate  monarchy  of 
tbo  Toltecs  ;**  if  I  uiquire  where  are  the 
sacred  ashes  of  our  iirst  ancestor 
Xolotl,tt  the  magnificent  Nopaltzin, 
and  the  generous  Tlotzin,  and  even  the 
ashes  yet  warm  of  my  father,  so  glo<* 
rious  and  immortal  In  spite  of  liis  mis- 
fortunes ;  if  any  one  address  to  vou  such 
questions  rei^pecting  your  illustrious 
ancestors,  what  can  vou  reply  unless 
•  indepohdi  indepohdi,*  1  know  nothing,  I 
know  nothing,  tor  first  and  last  they  are 
mmgled  with  the  earth,  as  we  will  be^ 
and  they  who  follow. 

"  Let  us  aspire,  invincible  princes, 
brave  captains,  and  as  faithful  friends, 
loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  heaven, 
for  th^e  every  thing  is  eternal,  nothUig 
decays.  The  horror  of  the  grave  is 
(to  ua)  but  an  agreeable  cradle  to  the 
sun,  and  the  funeral  shadows  are  bril« 
liant  lights  to  the  stara.  No  one  can 
deface  those  celestiid  hieroglyphics,  for 
they  in  the  most  immediate  manner  dis- 
play the  immense  maiesty  of  their  au» 
thor,  and  they  are  the  cause  why  out 
eyes  behold  what  our  fathers  saw, 
and  our  descendants  will  perceive  after 
us."« 

The  next  poem  is  of  a  less  melan. 
choly  nature--^it  was  composed  by  the 
prince  who  is  the  author  of  the  two 
ones.      The  Spanish  ver* 


•  Probably  as  emblematic  of  honour  and  power. 

J  The  sun,  the  deity  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  meanhig  is  obscure,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  lose  so  excellent  a  sentu 
ment.  The  words  are,  "  no  hay  cosa  que  sustente  que  contitulo  de  piedad  no  U 
eseonda  entierne."  The  French  rendering  is  certainly  farther  from  the  originaJ, 
and  the  meaning  far  lees  pleasing ;  "Rien  ne  pent  nous  defendre  du  trepas  1% 
mort  est  impitoyable." 
§  The  roa  of  the  water.  .     .^ 

A  volcanic  mountain  in  the  lioinity  of  Mexico— its  name  signifies  smoking 
mountain.  ^    « 

f  The  Toltecs  were  the  oldest  and  most  civilised  people  of  Mexico. 
••  The  Toltecs  were  remarkable  for  their  civilixatlon  and  humanity ;  pestilence, 
famine,  and  the  attacks  of  hdstfle  tribei  drove  the  greater  part  of  them  from 
Mexico.      There  is  little  doubt  that  they  found  an  asylum  in  Guatimala  and 

ft  "rlie^ounder  of  the  monardiy  of  Tescuco ;  the  names  that  follow  are  those  of 
chiefii  of  the  same  people. 
XX  Alluding  to  the  rolume  of  nature. 
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sion  is  probably  a  very  correct  one,  as 
it  was  made  by  an  Indian  prince,  the 
grand  nephew  of  the  poet,  and  who 
was  equally  versant  in  the  two  kn- 
guages:^ 

"  1.  I  desire  to  sing  for  a  moment, 
f^ince  I  hare  opportunity  and  lei»ure,and 
1  hope  to  be  listened  to  with  kindness, 
for  my  good  intentions  deserve  that 
faronr.  1  begin  my  song,  which  should 
rather  be  called  a  lament. 

"2.  And  thou  my  belored  fV*iend, 
snioy  the  beauty  of  these  flowers  and 
rejoice  with  me,  oast  aside  the  appre- 
Lension  of  evil,  for  pleasure  is  meeted 
f>ut  to  have  its  end  with  an  unhappy 
life. 

**  3.  I  keep  time  while  singing  to  the 
sounding  mosieal  instrument.*  Thou 
enjoyinr  the  beauty  of  flowers,  dance 
and  celebrate  the  powerful  god  (the 
fuo).  Participate  m  the  present  hap- 
pbess  for  human  life  is  fleeting. 

"4  From  Ochlacan,  where  thou 
Kast  chosen  to  establish  thy  noble  courts 
Ibott  hast  willed  that  thy  throne 
should  be  adorned  with  rich  tapestry, 
from  which  I  infer  that  the  empire  will 
increase  in  magnitude  and  renown. 

"5»  Prudent  Oyoyotain,  illustrious 
king  and  monarch,  enjoy  the  present 
good  which  the  flowering  season  givee 
thee,  for  a  day  will  come  when  you  will 
seek  for  happiness  and  joy. 

**  6.  Then  a  day  will  come  which  will 
snatch  the  sceptre  from  thy  hand,  thy 
iboon  Qlf  happiness  shall  wane,  thou 
wilt  not  then  ne  so  powerful  and  glo- 
fk>as,  {hen  thy  dependents  will  be  de- 
prived of  all  their  prosperitr. 

**7.  In  these  melancholy  circum- 
•tances,  the  noble  brood  of  thy  nest, 
who  are  the  strength  of  princes,  those 
wl)o  are  descendecT  from  noble  parents, 
will  forsake  thy  chieftainship  and  taste 
the  bitterness  of  destitution. 

*•  8.  They  will  preserve  the  memory 


of  thy  vanished  greatness,  which  cause 
the  envy  of  all  thy  victories,  and  tri- 
umphs, and  lost  power ;  reflecting  on 
their  ills  they  will  shed  floods  of  tears. 

"9,  Thy  progeny  who  have  served 
thee  in  plumes  and  coronets  when  de- 

E rived  of  the  will,  emigrate  to  Cal- 
nacan,  and  regarded  as  exiles,  their  ills 
will  be  the  more  acute  from  the  reflexion. 

**  10.  This  powerful  dynasty,  worihv 
of  a  thousand  crowns  and  honours,  will 
be  neglected  by  fame.  The  nations  will 
only  remember  those  who  governed  with 
justice  even  the  three  capitals  which 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  empire.f 

"11.  In  the  illustrious  Mexico,  Mon- 
tezuma is  the  pride  of  Indian  valour ; 
in  happy  Colhuacan,  Nezahualcoyoti 
reiens  ;  at  Acataplan,  the  strong  Tolo- 
quii  is  the  protector. 

"12.  I  am  not  afraid  that  an;^  one 
forgets  the  beneficent  administration  of 
thy  reign,  where  thou  wast  placed  by 
the  hand  of  the  governor  of  the  world 
who  acts  wonderfully. 

**  13.  Enjoy  then,  r^esahualcoyoU,  the 
utmost  good  which  you  still  possess, 
crown  thy  illustrious  forehead  with  the 
flowers  of  this  delightful  garden,  listen 
to  my  song,  accompanied  by  music,  as  its 
object  Is  to  delight  thee. 

"14.  The  pleasures  of  this  Hfe,  ite 
wealth  and  honours,  are  only  lent — they 
are  only  feigned  goods,  having  only  the 
semblance  of  reality.  This  is  an  im*> 
portant  truth,  and  you  cannot  reply  to 
this  question. 

**  15.  What  has  become  of  Cihuapan, 
of  Comtzin  the  brave,  and  Cona- 
Kuatzin  ?  What  remains  of  them  all  ? 
Their  name,  and  perhaps  they  have 
passed  to  another  Hfe — this  is  all  we 
know. 

"16.  God  grant  that  we,  who  are 
still  connected  by  the  feeble  thread  of 
love,  that  we  treasure  up  friendship. 
We  see  the  cruel  hand  of  death,  for 
there  is  no  certain  good,  and  the  future 
is  always  uncertain. ' 


.  *  The  nmaical  Inf  tmments  of  the  Mexicans  were  very  imperfect,  consisting  of 
fiotes  or  reeds,  and  different  kinds  of  drums.  It  b  probably  to  a  kind  of  the  latter 
to  which  the  poet  alludes,  (Huehuetl,)  of  which  the  leather  could  be  slackened  of 
tightened,  and  which  was  struck  by  the  finsers. 

f  It  b  a  mistake  to  supnose  that  the  Mexican  kings  were  the  sole  heads  of  the 
^nmire ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ^eatness  of  their  dominion  was  founded  on  the  eon- 
Mktmcy  of  three  states,  Meiico,  Tlacopan,  and  Tezcuco,  although  Mexico  was  of 
timtM  the  le^Mtg  state. 
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KDT8   AND   NUTCEACKEE8. — NO.    VII, 

"  The  world's  my  filbert  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  opeA/' 

Shakspeare, 

**  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat. 

And  the  lawyer  beknayes  the  diviDe ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great. 
Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine.' 

Beggar  $  Opera. 

<*  Hard  texts  are  nuU  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters,) 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters  ; 
Open  the  shells,  and  you  shall  have  the  meat : 
They  here  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat." 

John  Bungan, 

A   NUT   FOR   THE   SEASON. JULLIRN's   QUADBILLES. 


A  VERY  curious  paper  might  be  made, 
by  any  one  who,  after  an  absence  of 
some  years  from  Ireland,  should  chro- 
nicle his  new  impressions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  compare  them  with  his  old 
ones.  The  changes  time  works  every- 
where, even  in  a  brief  space,  are  re- 
markable, but  particularly  so  in  a  land 
where  every  thing  is  in  a  state  of 
transition — where  the  violence  with 
which  all  subjects  are  treated,  the  ex- 
cited tone  people  are  wont  to  assume 
"on  every  topic,  are  continually  pro- 
ducing their  effects  on  society — dis- 
membering old  alliances  —  begetting 
new  combmations.  Such  is  the  case 
with  us  here ;  and  every  year  evidences 
by  the  strange  anomalies  it  presents  in 
politics,  parties,  public  feeling,  and 
private  nabit5,  how  little  chance 
there  is  for  a  prophet  to  make  a  cha- 
racter by  his  predictions  regarding 
Ireland.  He  would  indeed  be  a  skil- 
M  chemist  who  would  attempt  the 
analysis  of  our  complex  nature ;  but 
far  greater  and  more  gifted  must  he 
be,  who,  from  any  consideration  of  the 
elements,  would  venture  to  pronounce 
on  the  probable  results  of  their  action 
and  re-action,  and  declare  what  we 
shall  be  some  twenty  years  hence. 

Oh,  for  a  good  Irish  "Rip  van 
Winkle,"  who  would  at  least  let  us 
look  on  the  two  pictures — what  we 
were,  and  what  we  are.  He  should 
be  a  Clare  man — none  others  have  the 
same  shrewd  insight  into  character, 
the  same  intuitive  knowledge  of  life ; 
none  others  detect  like  them  the  flaws 


and  fractures  in  hunum  nature.  There 
may  be  more  mathematical  genius  in 
Cork,  and  more  classic  lore  in  Kerry ; 
there  may  be,  I  know  there  is,  a  more 
astute  and  patient  pains-taking  spirit 
of  calculation  in  the  northern  counties; 
but  for  the  man  who  is  only  to  have 
one  rapid  glance  at  the  game,  and  say 
how  it  fares — to  throw  a  quick  coup 
d'enl  on  the  board,  and  declare  the 
winner,  Clare  for  ever  I 

Were  I  a  lawgiver,  I  would  admit 
any  attorney  to  practise  who  should 
produce  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
having  served  half  the  usual  time  of 
apprenticeship  in  Ennis.  The  Pon- 
tine marshes  are  not  so  prolific  of 
fever,  as  the  air  of  that  country  of 
ready-witted  intelligence  and  smart- 
ness ;  and  now,  ere  I  return  from  my 
digression,  let  me  solemnly  declare, 
that  for  the  opinion  here  expressed  I 
have  not  received  any  money  or  mo- 
neys, nor  do  I  expect  to  receive  such, 
or  any  place,  pension,  or  other  reward, 
from  Tom  Steele  or  any  one  else  con- 
cerned. 

Well,  we  have  not  got  this  same  west- 
em  "  Rip  van  Winkle,"  nor  do  I  think 
we  are  likely  to  do  so,  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  if  he  were  a  Clare  man^ 
he'd  never  have  been  caught "  napping ;" 
so  now  let  us  look  about  us  and  see, 
if  on  tho  very  surface  of  events  we 
shall  not  find  something  to  our  pur- 
pose. But  where  to  bc^n,  that's  the 
question  :  no  duels  left  to  the  absentee 
of  a  few  years,  by  which  to  guide  his 
path.     He  may  look  in  vain  even  for 
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the  old  hmd-marks  which  he  remem- 
bered in  boyhood;  for  somehow  he 
finds  them  all  in  masqnerade.  The 
goodly  King  William  he  had  left  in  all 
the  exigence  of  his  Orange  livery,  is 
now  a  cross  between  a  river>god  and 
one  of  Dan's  footmen.  Let  him  turn 
to  the  Mansion-house  to  revive  his 
memory  of  the  glorious  hip,  hip,  hur- 
rahs he  has  shouted  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  loyalty,  and  straightway  he 
comes  plump  against  Lord  ^Iayor 
O'Gonnell,  proceeding  in  state  to 
Marlborough-street  chapel.  He  asks 
who  are  these  plump  gentlemen  with 
light  blue  silk  collars,  and  well-rounded 
calves^  whose  haughty  bearing  seems  to 
awe  the  beholders,  and  he  is  told  that 
he  knew  them  of  old,  as  wearing  dusky 
black  coats  and  leather  shorts ;  pleasant 
feUows  in  those  days,  and  well  versed 
in  punch  and  polemics.  The  hack- 
ney coaches  have  been  cut  down  into 
covered  cars,  and  the  "bulky"  watch- 
men reduced  to  new  police.  Let  him 
turn  which  way  he  will— let  it  be  his 
pleasure  to  hear  the  popular  preacher, 
the  eloquent  lawyer,  or  the  scien- 
tific lecturer,  and  if  his  memory  be 
only  as  accurate  as  his  hearing,  he  will 
confess  '*  time's  changes  ;"  and  when 
he  learns  who  are  deemed  the  fashion- 
able entertainers  of  the  day — at  whose 
boards  sit  lords  and  baronets  most 
firequently,  he  will  exclaim  with  the 
poet — 

"  Pritchard's  g:entee1,  and  Garrick's  six 
feet  high." 

Well,  well,  it's  bad  philosophy,  and 
bad  temper  too,  to  quarrel  with  what 
is;  nowhere  is  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence more  seen  than  in  the  universal 
lawy  by  which  every  thing  has  its  place 
somewhere;  the  gnarled  and  bent 
sapling  that  would  be  rejected  by  the 
biulder,  is  exactly  the  piece  adapted 
for  the  knee  timber  of  a  frigate ;  the 
jagged,  ilUforroed  rock  that  would  ill 
suit  the  polished  portico,  is  invaluable 
in  a  rnsdo  arch ;  and  perhaps  on  the 
same  principle^  dtdl  lawyers  make  excel- 
lent judges,  and  the  people  who  cannot 
speak  within  the  limits  of  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, are  admirable  public  writers  and 
excellent  critics ;  and  as  Doctor  Pan- 

eMS  was  a   good  man  **  because  he 
ew  what  wickedness  was,**   so  no- 
tlring  contributes  to  the  detection  of 
£Mdts  in  others,  like  the  daily  prac- 
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tioe  of  their  commission  by  ourselves ; 
and  never  can  any  man  predict  failure 
to  another  with  such  eloquence  and 
impressiveness,  as  when  he  himself 
has  experienced  what  it  is  to  "be 
damned.'* 

Here  I  am  in  another  digression, 
and  sorry  am  I  not  to  follow  it  out 
further ;  but  for  the  present  I  must 
not — so  now,  to  try  back  :  I  will  sup- 
pose my  absentee  friend  to  have  passed 
his  "  day  in  town,"  amazed  and  sur- 
prised at  the  various  changes  about 
him ;  I  will  not  bewilder  him  with 
any  glance  at  our  politics,  nor  puzzle 
him  with  that  game  of  cross  corners 
by  which  every  one  seems  to  have 
changed  his  place ;  nor  attempt  any 
explanation  of  the  mysterious  doctrine 
by  which  the  party  which  affects  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  sovereign, 
should  exult  in  any  defeat  to  her  armies ; 
nor  how  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment contribute  to  its  stability,  by 
rabid  attacks  on  its  members,  and  ab- 
surd comparisons  of  their  own  fitness 
for  affairs,  wilh  the  heads  of  our  best 
and  wisest.  These  things  he  must 
have  remembered  long  ago,  and  with 
respect  to  them,  we  are  pretty  much 
as  we  were  ;  but  I  will  introduce  him 
to  an  evening  party — a  society  where 
the  elite  of  Dublin  are  assembled  ; 
where,  amid  the  glare  of  wax  lights, 
and  the  more  brilliarit  blaze  of  beauty, 
our  fairest  women  and  most  gifted  and 
exalted  men  are  met  together  for  en- 
joyment. At  first  blush  there  will 
appear  to  him  to  have  been  no  altera- 
tion nor  change  here.  Even  the  very 
faces  he  will  remember  are  the  same 
he  saw  a  dozen  years  ago :  some  pursy 
gentlemen  with  bald  foreheads  or  grey 
whiskers  who  danced  before,  are  now 
grown  whisters ;  a  few  of  the  ladies 
who  then  figured  in  the  quadrille,  have 
assumed  the  turban,  and  occupy  an 
ottoman ;  the  gay,  laughing,  light- 
hearted  youth  he  formerly  hobnoboed 
with  at  supper,  is  become  a  rising  bar- 
rister, and  has  got  up  a  look  of  learned 
pre-occupation,much  more  imposing  to 
his  sister,  than  to  Sir  Edward  Sugden ; 
the  wild,  reckless  collegeman,  whose 
name  was  a  talisman  in  the  "  Shades,** 
is  now  a  soft-voiced  young  physician, 
vibrating  in  his  imitation  of  the  two 
great  leaders  in  his  art,  and  alternately 
assuming  the  "Epic  or  the  Lake" 
school  of  physic.  AH  this  may  amuse, 
but  cannot  amaze  him  :    such  is  the 
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natural  current  of  events,  and  be 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  it.  Tbe 
evening  wears  on,  however ;  the  frigid 
politeness  and  ceremonious  distance 
which  we  have  for  some  years  back 
been  borrowing  from  our  neighbours, 
and  which  seem  to  suit  oiur  warmer 
natures  pretty  much  as  a  suit  of 
plate  armour  would  a  danseuse  in  a 
ballet — this  begins  to  wear  off  and 
inelt  away  before  the  genial  heat  of 
Irish  temperament ;  "  the  mirth  and  fun 
grow  fast  and  furious ;"  and  a  new 
dance  is  called  for.  What  then  is 
the  amazement,  shall  I  say  the  horror, 
of  our  friend  to  hear  the  band  strike 
up  a  tune  which  he  only  remembered 
as  associated  with  every  thing  base, 
low,  and  disgraceful  j  which  in  the  days 
of  his  **  libertine  youth"  he  only  heard 
lit  riotous  carousals  and  roistering  fes- 
tivals ;  whose  every  bar  is  associated 
with  words  —  ay,  there's  the  rub — 
which  in  his  maturer  years  he  blushes 
to  have  listened  to!  he  stares  about 
bim  in  wonderment ;  for  a  moment  he 
forgets  that  the  young  lady  who  dances 
witn  such  evident  enjoyment  of  the 
air,  is  ignorant  of  its  history;  he 
watches  her  sparkling  eye  and  ani- 
mated gesture,  without  remembering 
that  ih^  knows  nothing  of  the  associa- 
tions at  which  her  partner  is  perpaps 
smirking  ;  he  sees  her  vis-a-vU  ex- 
changing looks  with  his  friend,  that 
denote  tkeir  estimation  of  the  music ; 
and  in  very  truth,  so  puzzled  is  he,  he 
begins  to  distrust  his  senses.  The  air 
ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  another, 
DO  less  known,  no  less  steeped  in  the 
same  class  pf  associations,  and  so  to 
the  conclusion.  These  remembrances 
of  past  wickedness  go  on  "  crescendo," 
till  the  finale  caps  the  whole  with  a 
melody,  to  which  even  the  restraints 


of  society  are  scarcely  able  to  prevent 
a  humming  accompaniment  of  con. 
curring  voices,  and — these  are  the  Irish 
Quadrilles  I     What  can  account  for 
this  ?     What  special  pleading  will  find 
an  argument  in  its  favour  ?     When 
Wesley  objected  to  all  the  good  music 
being  given  to  the  devil,  he  only  ex- 
cused  his  adoption  of  certain  airs  which 
in  their  popular  form  had  never  been 
connected  with    religious  words  and 
feelings  ;  and  in  his  selection  of  them 
was  rigidly  mindful  to  take  such  only 
as  in  their    character  became  easily 
convertible  to  his  purpose :  he  never 
enlisted  those  to  which,  by  an  unhappy 
destiny,  vulgarizing  and  indelicate  as- 
sociations have  been  so  connected  as  to 
become  inseparably  identified ;  and  al- 
though the  object  is  widely  different, 
I  cannot  see  how,  for  the  purposes  of 
social  enjoyment,  we  should  have  di- 
verged   from    his   example.      If  we 
wished  a  set  of  Irish  quadrilles,  how 
many  good  and  suitable  airs  had  we 
not  ready  at  our  hands  ?  Is  not  our  na- 
tional music  proverbially  rich,  and  in 
the  very  character  of  music  that  would 
suit  us  ?     Are  there  not  airs  in  hun- 
dreds, whose  very  names  are  linked 
with  pleasing  and  poetic    memories, 
admirably  adapted  to   the   purpose  ? 
Why  commit  the  choice,  as  in  this 
case,  to  a  foreigner  who  knew  nothing 
of  them,  nor  of  us  ?     And  why  per- 
mit him  to  introduce  into  our  drawing- 
rooms,  through  the  means  of  a  qua- 
drille band,  a  class  of  reminiscences 
which  suggest  levity  in  young  men, 
and  shame  in  old  ones  ?     No,  no  ;  if 
the  Irish  quadrilles  are  to  be  fashion* 
able,  let  it  be  in  those  classic  precincts 
where  their  merits  are  best  appreciated, 
and  let  Monsieur  Jullien's  popularity 
be  great  in  Barrack-street ! 
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BY  A  DE^MKK. 

"  Le  pregfaiere 
S*ali«r  yolando  alle  celeste  spere." — Tabso. 


Not  only  high  ahove  in  mid  regions  of 
air  may  be  obserred  worlds  to  roll 
along  in  eternal  progression,  an  earth- 
rrstem  is  likewise  to  be  found  by  those 
who  will  diligently  look  for  it>  in  the 
analogy  of  our  human  fortunes  with 
the  states  and  revolutions  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies.  We  look  in  lone  midnight 
to  the  hearens,  and  meeting  our  gaze, 
and  from  the  kindling  sky  ffleaming 
down  upon  us,  shine  forth  uie  lights 
of  other  worlds, 

<*  Distinct,  but  distant-^lear,  but  oh ! 
how  cold  I" 

But  nigh  at  hand,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
warmth  of  affinity,  are  the  worlds  of 
whose  conjunctions  and  oppositions 
we  shall  now  speak,  and  appealing  to 
our  hearts  by  every  engaging  interest 
of  kindred  and  home. 


Astronomy  hath  not  taken  in  this 
knowledge,  neither  may  it  be  appre- 
hended by  the  grosser  senses  of  man. 
The  clouds  of  worldly  occupation 
banging  oontinually  over  our  heads, 
chiefly  obstruct  our  vision  of  this  sub- 
lunar firmament,  and  intervening  as  an 
impenetrable  atmosphere,  shorten  the 
ascending  glances ;  but  not  the  less 
truly,  though  unseen,  do  the  stars 
shine  on  ;  and  when  the  garish  sun- 
light of  hfe's  tumultuous  day  is  with- 
drawn, they  reveal  themselves  to  the 
anxiously-expectant  eye,  likeLuna  hast* 
inff  down  from  heaven  to  a  trysting 
W&  her  dear  Endymion. 


In  days  not  long  dead,  through  mis- 
taken longing  after  this  subtle  truth, 
men  unhumbled  in  mind,  and  led 
astray  through  deceitful  imaginations, 
sought  to  draw  foretfaadowings  from 
the  places  and  positiont  of  the  l^avenly 


bodies.  Naught  of  the  horoscope  is 
here  to  be  found,  nor  are  nativities  by 
it  to  be  measured ;  yet  beaming,  deeper 
and  holier,  dwells  within  its  recesses, 
and  the  lowly  but  rejoicing  heart  con- 
fesses such  teaching  to  be  not  in  vidn, 
when  it  has  submitted  itself  to  the  gui- 
dance of  this  new  science. 


Possessed  with  these  thoughts,  all 
wayward  as  they  may  appear,  t  student 
determined  with  himself  to  observe 
man  under  this  new  aspect.  Seeking 
truth,  that  coy,  unwillmg  mistress,  he 
deemed  her  hidden  beneath  this  lum- 
ber of  quaint  imagery.  Far  and  wide 
bad  he  long  followed  the  errant  maid, 
now  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  depart- 
ing figure,  now  hearkening  to  the  faint 
rustle  of  her  evanishing  varments  ; 
and  untired  he  still  pressed  on  in  his 
lover's  search,  for  beauty  looks  for  such 
meed,  and  merits  it,  conscious  as  she 
is  of  her  worth,  which  "  will  be  woo'd, 
and  not  unsought  be  won." 


He  builded  him  for  that  purpose  an 
observatory,  so  that  separated  from 
the  wild  whirl  of  human  societies,  he 
might  in  more  steadfast  contemplation 
pursue  the  trackways  of  this  hidden 
knowledge.  In  deep  communion  with 
his  own  heart,  and  reverencing  its 
sacred  wisdom,  he  dwelt  apart  intent 
upon  his  purpose.  It  is  only  when  we 
do  £0,  we  begin  to  be  wise.  And  so, 
surrounded  by  the  multitude,  he  still 
lived  on  in  his  ouietness,  both  severed 
from  their  tumult  and  saved  from  their 
tormenting  trouble,  and,  like  the  first 
herald  of  infant  Christianity,  commenc- 
ing his  ministry  in  the  lonely,  but  self- 
chosen  wilderness. 

VI. 

Yet  not  in  pride  or  high-mindedness 
did  he  in  this  manner  abide,  for  he 
was  gentle  in  spirit^  and  very  lowly. 
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From  the  deep  wounds  of  the  hniised 
tree  exuded  the  fragrant  healing  halm, 
and  sorrow  had  sofbned  a  heart,  of  its 
own  self  given  too  well  to  tenderness 
and  compassion.  In  his  mournful 
fixedness  he  found  strange  delight  in 
sympathizing  with  the  weary  and  way- 
sore,  and  weeping  constantly  with  them 
in  their  afflictions ;  his  full  heart  ac- 
knowledged the  sacredness  of  the  clmm 
of  suppliance.  Saddened  and  so- 
lemnized as  were  his  feelings,  they 
partook  not  in  anywise  of  distance  or 
gloom  ;  rather  resembled  they  the 
gentleness  of  Mother  Night  descending 
on  her  ebon  pinions  to  tranquillize  a 
wild  and  weary  world* 

vn. 

And  fit  times  for  his  pursuit  did  this 
ttill  season  of  his  heart  furnish  him 
with.     His  was 

A  soul  by  force  of  sorrows  high 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  numaoity.  * 

Those  that  he  loved  best  had  betaken 
themsdyes  to  their  long  slumbers, 
theur  joyous  voices  were  heard  no 
more,  and  they  were  at  rest.  And 
thickening  outside  were  the  fast-falling 
shadows  of  evening,  but  within  there 
reigned  a  holy  calmness :  glorious  in- 
deed is  the  peace  which  follows  the 
lullingof  the  passions,  when  that  fierce 
elemental  war  is  finished  which  is  wont 
to  disturb  the  whole  course  of  nature. 


How  beautiful  the  night  of  mourn- 
ing, when  in  the  deep  hush  of  the 
reposing  heart  the  dews  of  heaven  are 
the  only  tears  poured  forth  over  our 
bereavement,  and  worlds  of  light  and 
glory  are  seen  breaking  forth  in  all 

Quarters — else  unapprehended  I  In  the 
aytime  the  sky  seemeth  one  immense 
waste  of  azure,  f  but  at  midnight  how 
many  homes  may  be  therein  beheld, 
and  space  discovered  to  be  densely  in- 
habited. Thus  felt  that  lone  Man, 
lonely  no  more,  for  on  his  every  side 
the  expanse  was  lighted  up  with 
haste,  and  around  and  above  him 
tiiick    fires    were    seen    to    enkindle 


themselves,  and  epres  of  love  to  look 
down  upon  his  sohtude  in  all  the  ten- 
der fulness  of  sympathizing  affection. 


But,  alas  I  perishing  is  beauty ;  like 
music,  called  into  being  for  its  loveli- 
ness* sake,  the  act  of  creation  bestows 
with  it  only  the  faculty  of  dying ;  and 
as  those  fires  burned  brightly  overhead, 
they,  many  of  them,  speedily  disap- 
peared from  the  Watcher's  eye.  Pass- 
ingly sweet  but  perbhingly  so  was 
their  delicate  existence,  and  soon 
the  envious  darkness  hurried  them 
from  him,  and  they  were  seen  no 
more.  But  others  speedily  took  up 
tiieur  places,  and  shone  there  as 
brightly  as  did  once  their  short-lived 
pr^ecessors ;  and  the  student  knew 
too  well  that  so  it  is  in  human  life^ 
and  with  a  heavy  sigh  he  turned  him 
to  the  other  appearances  that  were 
there  awaiting  him. 


Then  saw  he  some  of  the  bodies  in 
this  terrene  sky,  and  around  them 
were  many  revolving,  imd  from  them 
deriving  all  heat  and  vitality.  And 
his  first  were  thoughts  of  bitterness, 
for  he  remembered  the  life  of  the  sy- 
cophant, and  had  clearly  before  his 
view  its  imaged  representation  ;  but 
soon  recollected  he  a  holier  antityjje 
in  deep  and  passionate  love,  for  this 
makes  of  its  object  a  sun  and  centre, 
round  which  every  feeling  and  thought 
must  revolve.  This  finds  the  fulness 
of  its  life  in  the  presence  of  its  lumi- 
nary, and  being  deprived  of  it,  sinks 
down  in  despondency  and  death,  as 
those  sweet  fiowers  which  exist  no 
more  so  soon  as  the  sun-god  with- 
draws from  them  his  shining. 


Nevertheless,  unexpectedly  settings 
those  brighter  worlds  withdrew  them- 
selves in  like  manner  as  the  lesser  con- 
stellations :  gloom  usurped  the  throne 
of  their  glory — they  passed  away,  and 
were  forgotten.  So  perish  the  best 
loved,  for  deep  affection  cannot  hold 


•  Wordsworth.     7%«  White  Doe  of  Ryhtcme.^ 
t  II  n'estde  jour  q[«*un  desert. — Corinne. 
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back  its  treasare  from  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  those  silent  mansions 
beckons  it  on.  So  depart  also  the 
gpreat  and  good,  and  thej  who  be- 
queath to  the  world  blessings  innu- 
merable, must  themselves  pass  away 
ere  mankind  succeed  to  inheritance. 
The  costly  monuments  survive ;  but 
how  mocking  their  duration  to  the 
little  heq>  of  dust  which  is  collected  in 
the  walls  of  each! 


covered  glory  poured  forth  the  armed 
sons  of  immortality  ;  on  they  came, 
unwearied  hosts,  and  leading  them 
was  one  mighty  to  behold,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  as  the  sun  shining  in  his 
strength — on  every  lineament  was  di- 
vinity, in  every  motion  the  eternal 
God.  He  led  them  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer,  and  the  war  in  heaven 
was  ended. 


XII. 

And  pale-cheeked  maidens,  those 
stars  of  earth,  when  scarcely  risen  in 
beauty,  to  his  grief  the  student  beheld 
to  fade  away,  and  they  left  the  quarter 
of  the  sky  in  which  they  shone  lone  and 
tenantless  after  them ;  and  sounds  of 
weeping  were  heard  to  issue  from  their 
early  homes,  and  grey-haired  parents 
bewailed  their  fair  child,  and  would 
not  be  comforted  without  her.  But 
the  Watcher,  though  he  mingled  his 
tears  with  theirs,  did  it  not  unhopingly, 
for  he  knew  she  had  quitted  them  only 
to  ascend  nearer  in  vision  to  the  Eternal 
Majesty,  and  by  her  departure  the 
heavens  had  gained  an  angel. 


By  an  innate  consciousness  which 
they  alone  possess  who  have  subtilised 
within  them  the  delicate  flame  of  ex- 
istence, our  student  recognised  in 
that  fallen  and  cast^out  spirit,  Lucifer» 
Son  of  Morning,  and  in  those  conjoined 
with  him  in  punishment,  the  stars 
gpiven  to  rebellion.  But  dreadful  in 
very  truth  is  their  doom,  for  they 
are  thrust  down  utterly  from  their 
lovely  abode  in  the  empyrean;  the 
blackness  of  solid  darkness  environs 
them  round;  nor  evermore  crown 
they  the  calm  forehead  of  heaven,  or 
receive  again  the  lustre  whereof 
through  evil  ambition  they  have  de- 
prived themselves. 


XIII. 

And  while  he  mused  upon  these 
things  he  was  startled  ftom  his  pas- 
sionate dream  by  descrying  one  of  the 
bright  sovran  stars  to  be  loosed  from 
its  place,  and,  dropping  downwards,  to 
disappear  beneath  the  horizon  of  his 
prospect ;  and  steadfastly  gazing,  he 
perceived  that  it  also  swept  in  its  fall 
many  other  fires  which  had  congre- 
gated about  it,  even  to  the  full  third 
of  the  lights  of  the  spirit-land.*  At 
the  same  moment  thick  shades  of  trial 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  star  uni- 
verse ;  but  these,  the  rest,  continued 
in  their  stations  firm  and  fixed,  and  the 
cloud  passed  away,  and  left  them  shin- 
ing on  and  more  brilliantly. 


Then  a  voice  clear  and  calm  was 
heard  announcing  **  victory,"  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  trumpets  in  archangel 
hands  caught  up  the  cry  and  echoed 
the  triumphant  strain.  And  straight- 
way were  the  portals  of  heaven  opened, 
and  issuing  into  the  full  tide  of  re- 


XVI. 

Then  trembled  he  for  the  fate  of 
those  lovely  stars,  which  before  this 
he  had  seen  to  fade  away  from  the 
blue  expanse ;  for  joining  in  his  sorrow 
their  dimming  with  the  darkness  of 
these  latter,  he  considered  a  ceasing  to 
shine  to  be  some  punishment  sent  upon 
worlds  for  sin,  and  he  thought  at  that 
moment  of  his  own  much  loved  dead* 
and  fear  took  possession  of  him,  lest 
the  pale  shadow  visit  human  homes  in 
anger,  and  for  wrathful  judgment 
carries  away  into  the  unseen,  those 
that  he  removes  from  the  dear  con- 
verse of  their  friends. 


XVII. 

But  more  closely  looking,  he  per- 
ceived on  the  other  hand,  that  all  stars 
which  retain  their  place  in  the  sky 
receive  again  their  fires,  though  they 
set  for  a  season  and  are  obscured. 
Their  light  is  not  lost  to  them ;  it  is 
only  for  a  very  little  while  htid  aside. 
Wearied  with  shining  they  withdraw 


•  Rev.  xU.  4. 
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themselres  that  fhej  may  repair  to  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  having  drunk  of 
its  fulness,  then  return  to  their  ap- 
pointed stations  in  beauty  renewed, 
and  for  ever  after  exist  they  in  re- 
doubled splendour  ;  no  more  can  cloud 
bedim  their  brightness,  or  passing  aees 
sisal  away  their  glory,  but  their  added 
duration  is  now  alone  to  be  measured 
by  the  lifelong  days  of  eternity. 

XTin. 

Whereupon  his  soul  was  gladdened 
by  the  prospeet  of  a  resurrection  ;  and 
b«  said  within  himself:  ^  Must  it  not 
be  so  with  my  lost  ones  ?  How  often 
heard  not  I  their  longing,  so  to  depart 
and  be  at  peace  ?  How  often  yearned 
not  their  full  hearts  for  better  things 
thim  the  6tre  and  cumber  of  this 
earth  ?  And  wearied  with  its  tumul- 
tuous throbbings,  how  often  sought 
they  in  their  respirations,  the  sure,  the 
imdisturbed  repose  ?  And  they  hare 
found  it.  My  heart  assures  me  that 
it  must  be  so;  and  like  those  fresh 
risen  stars,  new  life  shall  be  one  day 
added  to  the  dead.  The  departing 
was  sad ;  but  oh,  how  glorious  the 
revival  I" 

xrx. 

With  Joy  and  gladness  that  student 
returned  to  the  manifold  duties  of  hb 
gentle  life,  esteeming  death  no  more  a 


thing  to  be  dreaded  either  in  others  or 
for  himself ;  for  its  influence  is  not  felt 
in  the  destroying  of  existence,  but 
passing  lightlv  as  a  summer  shadow 
over  us,  it  veils  for  a  short  season  the 
beauty  it  may  not  extinguish,  and,  soon 
departing,  all  things  resume  their 
wonted  hues.  Nay!  appear  they  in 
the  beholder  8  eye  even  the  more  lovely 
through  the  contrast,  for  he  loves  to 
compare  their  renewed  glory  with  the 
dulness  which  enveloped  them  in  those 
moments  of  trial. 

If  we  would  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  matter,  this  allegory  doth  teach 
tlie  simple  duty  of  so  living  as  that 
when  our  fires  are  quenched,  we  may 
hope  they  will  be  at  a  fit  and  appointed 
time  relumed.  It  would  warn  us 
against  the  hateful  pride  which  worked 
woe  to  the  rebel  star,  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air.  It  would  cheer  us 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  dead  have 
not  perished — as  the  stars,  by  day  we 
see  them  not,  though  in  all  still,  sad 
beauty  they  are  looking  down  upon 
us:*  It  is  the  rich  sunlight  of  the  hea- 
ven in  which  they  dwell  that  hinders 
our  seeing  them  plainly,  and  this  per- 
fect vision  we  shall  fuone  attiun  to 
when  we  join  them  in  the  same  blessed 
abode. 


'  *  I  desire  to  ascribe  this  thought  to  its  author,  Mr.  James  Montgomery  of 
SlnfiMd. 
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iuE   USE   OP  ELEPttANTS  tN   WAR.* 


Countless  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten on  ancient  strategics  and  tactics ; 
but  this  volume  is  the  first  devoted  to 
the  use  made  of  elephants  in  war.  The 
author  has  an  equal  reputation  for  his 
militarj  skill  and  his  classical  acquire- 
ments, and  in  both  respects  the  present 
work  is  well  calculated  to  extend  his 
time.  His  investigations  have  thrown 
so  much  new  light  on  the  interesting 
period  of  history,  extending  from  the 
age  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Julius 
Csesar,  that  we  shall,  without  further 
preface,  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  condensed  abstract  of  the 
roost  interesting  portions  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  classical  mo- 
nagraph. 

The  military  history  of  elephants 
commences  with  the  invasion  of  India 
by  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  battle 
fought  with  Porus  is  the  first  well 
authenticated  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  these  animals  in  war.  Thence- 
forward we  find  them  used  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  particularlv 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidoe.  Anti- 
pater  introduced  them  into  Greece,  and 
Pyrrhus  transported  them  into  Italy. 
The  elephants  used  by  these  princes 
were  of  the  Asiatic  race,  (Mlephas 
Indicus.€f(  Cnvier,)  but  the  Carthage- 
mans  and  Numidians  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Punic  wars,  began 
to  make  a  similar  use  of  the  African 
elephant  (Elephas  Capenti*  of  Co- 
vier),  which  differs  from  the  other,  by 
Jiaving  less  size,  weight,  and  strength, 
bat  longer  ears  and  tusks. 

What  may  be  called  the  military 
^pialifications  of  the  elephant  are  his 
size,  his  strength,  his  docility,  his 
power  of  swimming,  and  the  toughness 
of  his  skin,  which  in  most  places  was 
impenetrable  to  the  weapons  of  ancient 
warfare.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
•erved,that  the  strength  of  the  elephant, 
though  great,  is  not  at  all  proportion- 
ale  to  his  magnitude.  The  ordinarv 
|»ctaree  of  ancient  battles,  in  which 
elephants  are  represented  bearing  huge 


towers,  crowded  with  armed  men,  are 
ludicrous  exaggerations ;  the  most  that 
the  animal  could  carry  is  a  houdah 
with  from  four  to  six  persons,  and  even 
this  weight  could  not  be  sustained  on 
a  long  march  ;  the  houdah  was  called 
em(mm»9  bv  the  Greeks,  a  word  which 
literally  signifies  "a  little  cuirass," 
but  is  sometimes  used  by  military 
writers  for  the  hurdles  or  wicker  work 
employed  in  the  oonstruotion  of  field- 
works.  The  passage  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  which  has  led  to  the  exaggerated 
notion  of  these  towers  is  merely  de- 
scriptive of  the  excessive  alarm  which 
would  be  excited  in  an  arm^  seeing 
such  a  spectacle  for  the  first  time. 

*'Hlgh  on  his  back  the  soldiers  saw, 

amaz'd, 
Embattled  towers    and  threatetdng 

forts  uprais'd ; 
Thepinnaeles,  ascendinfftotheelo«ds« 
Shake  as  he  moves  and  Ureat  to  orosh 


the  crowds." 


Punica  ix. 


This  is  just  such  an  exaggeration  as 
we  find  in  the  Hindu  poem,  translated 
by  Wilkins  in  the  Asmtic  researches : 
"  His  elephants  moved  like  walking 
mountains,  and  the  earth,  oppressed  by 
their  weight,  crumbled  into  dust." 

M.  Armandi  justly  remarks,  that 
elephants  and  war-chariots  were  used 
in  ancient  warfare  for  purposes  analo- 
gous to  parks  of  artilUry  in  modera 
times.  In  the  battle  of  the  Hydaspes^ 
Porus  employed  his  elephants  to  cover 
his  centre  and  lef^  wing,  believing  that 
his  right  was  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  river.  According  to  Polvenus  he 
committed  the  fatal  error  of  placing 
his  elephants  so  close  together,  that 
they  prevented  Sim  from  making  any 
change  in  hb  lines ;  conseouently,  when 
Ceous  charged  through  his  right  wing^ 
and  attacked  his  centre  in  flank  and 
rear,  the  Indians,  kept  back  by  the 
elephants  in  front,  and  pressed  hard 
by  Cenus  in  the  rear,  became  a  help- 
less mass  of  confusion.     Porus  tried  to 


*  The  Military  History  of  Elephants,  from  the  Earliest  A^s  to  the  introduction 
^  Fire-arms.  By  the  Chevalier  ArmandL  (Histoire  MUitaire  des  Elephants,  &c.) 
Paris :  D'Amyot.    London  :  Dulau. 
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remedy  this  disaster  by  ordering  his 
elephants  to  charge  the  phalanx  which 
formed  the  Macedonian  centre;  but 
the  Greeks  having  room  to  manoeuvrey 
attacked  each  elephant  with  a  separate 
detachment  of  light  troops,  Alexander 
having  selected  picked  men,  armed 
with  sharp  axes  and  crooked  swords  for 
the  parpose,  who  were  taught  to  aim 
at  the  trunks  and  throats  of  the  ele- 
phants. The  animals  were  finally 
driven  back,  and  thiw  any  new  forma- 
tion of  the  Indian  lines  was  eflPectually 
prevented.  In  this  instance,  then,  it 
mav  be  said  that  these  cumbrous  ani- 
mals caused  the  defeat  of  the  Indian 
army,  by  rendering  its  lines  immovea- 
ble, after  they  had  been  once  formed. 

Elephants  being  used  as  a  covering 
force,  were  usually  stationed  in  the 
front  of  the  lines,  the  intervals  between 
them  being  occupied  by  divisions  of 
light  troops,  who  had  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  turning  the  elephants  back 
upon  their  own  ranks.  Some  leaders 
were  so  much  afraid  of  the  elephants 
being  turned,  that  they  kept  these 
animals  in  reserve,  and  only  brought 
them  up  to  turn  the  doubtful  scale  of 
victory.  It  was  thus  that  Pyrrhus 
won  the  battle  of  Heraclea.  The  Roman 
cavalry  were  cutting  lanes  through  his 
columns  when  he  brought  up  the  ele- 
phants ;  the  Latin  horses  were  more 
frightened  than  their  riders  at  the 
unusual  sight,  the  squadrons  fell  back 
on  the  legions,  and  threw  them  into 
disorder,  Pyrrhus  seized  the  decisive 
moment  to  charge  at  the  head  of  his 
Thessalian  cavalry,  "and  the  red  field 
was  won." 

A  curious  circumstance  corroborates 
the  assertion  of  Floras,  that  elephants 
were  previously  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  they  called  the  animals  '*  Luca- 
nian  oxen,'*  the  battle  having  been 
fought  in  Lucania,  and  this  was  the 
name  usually  given  to  the  elephant  by 
Latin  writers,  down  to  the  Augustan 
age.  The  battle  of  Asculum  was  re- 
markable for  two  circumstances,  which 
have  been  omitted  by  nearly  all  the 
modern  writers  of  Roman  history: 
the  legionaries  had  so  far  recovered 
from  their  fear  of  elephants,  that  a  cen- 
turion, named  Minucius,  attacked  one 
of  these  beasts  single-handed,  and  cut 
off  a  large  portion  of  his  trunk.  The 
second  incident  is,  that  the  Romans 
borrowedwar-chariots  from  the  Gauls 
M  a  counterpoise  to  the  elephants  of 


Pyrrhus,  bat  never  used  than  except 
in  this  battle.   , 

Minucius  was  not  the  only  hero  who 
ventured  singly  against  an  elephant ;  a 
more  noble  instance  of  devoted  heroism 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Mao- 
cabees,at  the  battle  of  Bethzacharias-^ 
"  Eleazar,  surnamed  Savaran,  per- 
ceiving that  one  of  the  beasts,  armed 
with  royal  harness,  was  higher  than 
the  rest,  and  supposing  that  the  king 
wa?  upon  him,  put  himself  in  jeopardy, 
to  the  end  he  might  deliver  his  people, 
and  get  him  a  perpetual  name ;  where- 
fore he  ran  upon  him  courageously 
through  the  midst  of  the  battle,  slaying 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  so 
that  they  were  divided  firom  him  oa 
both  sides,  which  done  he  crept  under 
the  elephant,  and  thrust  him  under, 
and  slew  him,  whereupon  the  elephant 
fell  down  upon  him,  and  there  he 
died."— 1  Mace.  vi.  43-46.  On  this 
narrative  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
words  rendered  "  royal  harness,"  pro- 
perly signifies  "  a  royal  houdah ;"  and 
that  the  thirty-two  men  said,  in  a  pre- 
ceding verse,  to  be  united  with  the 
mahout  in  the  charge  of  each  elephant, 
include  not  only  Uie  warriors  in  the 
tower,  but  also  the  soldiers  who  had 
the  charge  of  protecting  the  unwieldy 
animals  from  the  skirmishers  and  light 
troops  of  the  enemy. 

Pyrrhus  was  indebted  to  his  ele- 
phants for  his  victory  at  Heraclea,  but 
these  same  animals  caused  his  utter 
ruin  in  the  battle  of  Beneventum. 
Curius  Dentatus  had  trained  a  body 
of  archers  to  shower  burning  arrows 
on  these  animals,  which  sticking  in  their 
flesh,  burned  through  their  thick  skins, 
and  drove  them  mad  with  pain.  No 
animal  is  more  ferociously  destructive 
than  an  infuriate  elephant ;  even  in  the 
domesticated  state  they  are  known  to 
be  gratified  with  carnage,  and  hence 
they  have  been  frequently  employed  as 
executioners  by  the  despots  of  the 
East.  One  of  the  Epirote  elephants, 
furious  from  pain,  shook  off  his  driver, 
and  rushing  back  upon  the  phalanx, 
which  Pyrrhus'  had  formed  with  closer 
ranks  than  usual,  crushed  and  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  soldiers  before  any 
remedy  could  be  found  for  such  a  dis- 
aster. On  a  previous  occasion  the 
delight  of  the  elephant  in  cama^had 
been  fearfully  demonstrated ;  oefore 
the  body  of  Alexander  was  laid  in  the 
tomb,  three   hundred  of  his  bravest 
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compftQioiis  were  crnabed  to  death  by 
elephants,  in  the  presence  of  the  entire 
army,  by  command  of  the  regent 
Perdiccas.  Arrian  says,  that  this  sick- 
ening massacre  was  rendered  the  more 
revolting  by  the  trumpeting,  roaring, 
aad  other  signs  of  savage  delight 
which  the  animals  exhibited  while 
engaged  in  the  work  of  slaughter. 

The  military  value  of  elephants  was 
best  tested  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
Hannibal  attached  more  importance 
to  these  animals  than  any  cotemporary 
general,  and  he  certainly  made  a  more 
skilful  use  of  them  than  any  great 
captain  of  antiquity.  At  the  battle 
near  the  river  Trebia,  Hannibal 
charged  and  routed  the  Roman  ca- 
valry with  his  elephants ;  but  the  in- 
fantry stood  firm  against  these  animals, 
and  even  drove  them  back  on  the 
Carthagenian  lines.  We  are  told  that 
the  legionaries  were  encouraged  to 
this  resistance  by  the  example  of  Fi- 
brenus.  The  incident  is  well  told  by 
Silius  Italicus ;  and  as  this  most 
prosaic  of  historical  poets  is  rarely 
read  by  English  students,  we  shall 
venture  to  translate  the  passage. 

•*  Fresh  horrors  now  are  added  to  the 

fight, 
The  fearful  elephants  appear  in  sight ; 
They  gain  the  bank,  they  rush  into  the 

stream. 
High  o'er  the  wave  their  spear-fenc'd 

turrets  gleam; 
The  Trebia  trembles    at    the  sudden 

shock. 
As  if  invaded  by  some  monstrous  rock, 
Which,    torn  by   tempest  from    some 

mountain's  head, 
Chok*d  up  the  stream,  and  drove  it  from 

its  bed. 
But  valour  rises  under  adverse  fate, 
And    dangers    still    excite    the    truly 

great : 
Fibrcnus,  only  anxious  that  his  name 
Should    live  recorded  in  the  rolls   of 

fame. 
Shouts,    *  Thank    thee,    fortune!— un- 
derneath the  wave. 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  an  unhononr'd 

My  ^eds  are  seen,  and  here  on  land  I 

try 

What  force  the  Roman  falchion   can 

defy. 
Or  what  the  monster  is  that  must  not 

fear 
The  Latin  javelin  and  Tuscan  spear.* 
He  spoke,  and  eager  sought  some  tender 

Then  at  the  monster  hurl'd  hb  rapid 
dart;  *^ 


•Right  to  the  eye  the  weapon  held  its 

way. 
Tore  through  the  ball,  and  quench'd 

the  visual  ray ; 
The  horrid  beast  sent  forth  a  fearful 

roar. 
Which  echoed  wildly  round,  the   blood- 

stain'd  shore, 
Then,  blind  with  rage,  and  madden'd 

by  the  pain. 
He  threw  his  driver  helpless  on  the 

plain, 
And  fled  amain.     The  Romans  at  the 

sight. 
Receive  fresh  courage,  and  renew  the 

fight: 
They  press  the  monster  with  incessant 

blows, 
From  gaping  wounds  his  blood  in  tor- 
rents flows ; 
Arrows  and  darts  are  quivering  in  his 

hide, 
Till  one  wide  gash  extends  aloni?  his 

side ;  ° 

A  bustling  forest  on  his  back  appears. 
Of  waving  javelins  and  of  deep-driv'n 

spears ; 
Worn  out  at  last,  the  dreadful  monster 

reels, 
And  seeks  the  river  as  his  death  he 

feels : 
He  fells— the  mighty  ruin  chokes  the 

flood. 
And  the  clear  stream  runs  crimson  with 

his  blood." 

Punica^  iv. 

According  to  Polybius,  whose  au- 
thority  is  incidentally  confirmed  by 
Juvenal,  Hannibal  lost  all  his  elephants 
but  one  in  this  battle,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive  a  fresh  supply  until  after  hit 
victory  at  CanncD.  Hanno  joined  him 
at  Capua  with  forty  elephants  and  four 
thousand  Numidian  cavalry,  but  this 
reinforcement  did  not  enable  Hannibal 
to  pursue  his  career  of  conquest.  He 
was  defeated  at  Nola  by  Marcellus, 
with  a  loss  of  four  elephants  killed,  and 
two  taken  ;  he  met  a  similar  loss  hi 
Grumentum ;  two  of  his  elephants 
were  killed  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  relieve  Capua,  and  ^ve  more  were 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Camisium.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Metaurus  theelephanta 
were  repulsed  bv  the  pikemen  of  the 
eleventh  legion,  four  being  slain  on  the 
spot,  and  the  rest  driven  back  on  the 
Carthagenian  lines. 

But  the  most  remarkable  example 
which  can  be  cited  of  the  use  of  ele- 
phants  during  this  period  was  pre- 
sented  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  where 
Hannibal  covered  his  line  with  no  less 
than  eighty  of  those  animals.    Scipio 
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Immedlatelj  ebangtd  the  usual  order 
of  Roiqan  lines  ;  he  left  wide  spaces 
like  lanes  between  the  manipnli  of  the 
legions,  masking  this  arrangement  by 
throwing  forward  a  cloud  of  skirmish- 
ers and  light  troops,  principally  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  furnished  to  them  by 
Massinissa.  Hannibal,  annoyed  by  the 
skirmishers,  ordered  his  elephants  to 
charge  the  Roman  lines  in  a  body, 
and  the  skirmishers  retreated  through 
the  lanes  or  passages  fvta;  left  open 
by  the  formation  of  the  legionaries. 
The  elephants  pursued,  and  the 
moment  one  of  those  animals  was 
engaged  in  one  of  the  passages  hb 
doom  was  sealed  ;  on  either  side  were 
the  pike-men,  whose  serried  weapons 
could  not  be  beaten  down,  whilst  the 
light  troops  attacked  the  animals  with 
spears,  javelins,  crooked  swords  (5^- 
pai)  and  battle-axes.  The  chief 
danger  arose  from  the  cavalry;  the 
Italian  horses  could  not  be  got  to 
face  the  elephants.  Scipio,  however, 
promptly  set  the  example  of  dismount- 
ing, and  after  a  fierce  struggle  the  ele- 
phants were  all  hors  de  combat. 
Eleven  of  these  animals  were  taken 
alive  by  the  Romans,  all  the  rest  fell 
in  the  action. 

This  battle  taught  the  Romans  the 
advantage  of  an  open  formation  of  the 
lines  in  a  contest  with  elephants,  and 
In  some  degree  proved  the  inutility  of 
these  animals  when  sent  against  disci- 
plined troops.  Thenceforward  the 
use  of  these  animals  in  war  declined, 
and  they  are  mentioned  for  the  last 
time  in  the  military  history  of  Rome 
at  the  bi^le  of  Thapsus,  where  Juliuf 
Caesar  overthrew  the  last  army  of  the 
republic  and  its  African  auxiliaries. 
All  the  accounts  of  this  battle  which 
we  possess  are  so  imperfect,  that  it  is 
toot  easy  to  determine  how  Juba  em* 
t>loyed  his  elephants;    but  that  the 


victory  over  them  was  deemed  very 
important  is  manifest  from  the  fre* 
quent  appearance  of  the  elephant  oa 
the  coins  and  medals  of  the  Julian 
family. 

The  neglect  of  elephimts  in  the 
western  world  after  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  became  an  established  prin- 
ciple ;  both  Livy  and  Arrian  speak  of 
them  as  utterly  contemptible  for  the 
purposes  of  war  ;*  but  in  the  east  the 
use  of  them  was  revived  by  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  they  were 
employed  in  the  wars  of  India  so  late 
as  1779 ;  Hyder  Ali  having  sent  his 
elephants  to  charge  the  disordered  lines 
of  the  unfortunate  Baillie.  In  the 
eastern  wars,  not  less  than  in  those  of 
the  west,  elephants  have  proved  aa 
uncertain  and  dangerous  support; 
thus  when  the  Portuguese  were  at- 
tacked at  Colombo  in  1520,  the  ele- 
phants sent  against  them  by  the  Cin- 
galese, daunted  by  the  fire  of  the 
harquebusses  and  maddened  by  wounds^ 
turned  back  upon  their  own  lines,  and 
crushed  to  death  whole  troops  of  un- 
fortunate islanders.  Some  of  the  em- 
perors of  Delhi  mounted  light  g^ns 
on  the  backs  of  elephants,  but  the 
slow  movements  of  the  animals  pre- 
vented this  kind  of  artillery  from  being 
generally  adopted.  In  our  day,  ele- 
phants are  chiefly  used  for  the  trans- 
port of  ordnance  and  heavy  stores ; 
and  many  are  of  opinion  that  even  for 
this  purpose  they  are  inferior  in  value 
to  horses.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  sulject  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  exhibition  of 
elephants  in  the  amphitheatre  and  cir- 
cus ;  but  we  may  at  some  future  op* 
portunity  examine  the  aceounts  of 
these  shows,  as  illustrating  the  pr6- 
gress  of  inland  discovery  under  the 
Roman  emperors. 


*  Nam  sieut  pleraque  commenta  mortalium  sine  ullo  effectu  evanescunt,  ita  tum 
elephant!  in  acie  nomen  tantum  sine  usu  fherunt. — Tit.  Liv.  xxiv.  41. 
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THE  EMBROtDEEESS   AT   MIDNIOHT. 
BT   MRS.   JAMES  ORAYy   LATE   MISS   M.    A.    BROWNE. 

She  plies  her  needle  till  the  lamp 

Is  waxing  pale  and  dim ; 
She  hears  the  watchman's  heavy  tramp. 

And  8l)e  must  watch  like  him  :-« 
Her  hands  are  dry,  her  forehead  damp^ 

Her  dark  eyes  fiiintly  swim. 

Look  on  her  wwk !— here  blossom  flowers> 

The  lily  and  the  rose. 
Bright  as  the  gems  of  summer  hours. 

But  not  to  die  like  those  ; 
Here^  fadeless  as  in  Eden's  bowers. 

For  ever  they  repose. 

Once,  maiden,  thou  wast  fresh  and  fair 
As  those  sweet  flowers  of  thine ; 

Now,  shut  from  sunny  light  and  air. 
How  oanst  thou  choose  but  pine  ? 

Neglected  flows  thy  raven  hair. 
Like  the  uncultured  vine. 

Look  on  her  work !— no  common  miad 
Arranged  that  glowing  group — 

Wild  wreathes  the  stately  roses  bind. 
Sweet  bells  above  them  droop-.* 

Ye  almost  $ee  the  sportive  wind 
Parting  the  graceful  troop  I 

Look  on  her  work  I — but  look  the  more 

On  her  unwearied  heart. 
And  put  aside  the  chamber-door 

That  doth  the  daughter  part 
From  that  dear  mother,  who  before 

Taught  her  this  cunning  art. 

She  sleeps— that  mother,  sick  Itnd  pale- 
She  sleeps — and  little  deems 

That  she,  who  doth  her  features  veil 
All  day,  in  flitting  gleams 

Of  anxious  hope,  t£s  hour  doth  hail. 
But  not  for  nappy  dreams. 

God  bless  her  in  her  lone  employ. 

And  flU  those  earnest  eyes 
With  visions  of  the  ooming  joy. 

Waiting  her  sacrifloe. 
When  they,  who  give  her  this  employ. 

Pay  her  its  stinted  price ! 

Think  how  her  trembling  hand  will  clasp 

The  treasure  it  will  hold. 
With  that  which  seems  a  greedy  grasp.^ 

Yet  not  for  love  of  gold :  ^^ 

That  look — that  sigh's  relieving  gasp. 

Its  deeper  springs  unfold. 
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Think  how  her  hasty  feet  will  roam 

The  market  and  the  street* 
Topnrchase  for  her  hnmble  home 

The  food  and  clothing  meet> 
And  with  what  gladness  she  will  come 

Back  to  this  poor  retreat ! 

Poor  maiden !  if  the  fair  ones  who 

Thy  graceful  'broidery  buy. 
Only  one-hal/thj  struggles  knew. 

And  filial  piety, 
Methinks  some  drop  of  pity*s  dew 

Would  gem  the  proudest  eye ! 

It  is  not  here  its  full  reward 

Thy  gentle  heart  will  prore ; 
Here  ever  must  thy  lot  be  hard. 

But  there  is  One  iJ>07e 
Who  sees,  and  will  not  disregard. 

Thy  consecrated  love. 
1842. 


RBC0LLBCTI0N8  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  ST.    FATEICK's,   DUBLIN. 

Htttd  Sunday,  the  IStb  September,  1848. 

BT  MRS.  JAMES  ORAT,  LATE  MISS  M.  A.  BROWNE. 

The  glorious  burst  of  music  I  how  it  swelled. 

And  rolled  in  thunderous  transport  through  the  aisle ! 
The  sudden  gush  of  music  I  how  it  held 
In  awe  the  worshippers  within  that  pile ! 
How  did  the  spirit  seem 
Wrapped  in  a  wondrous  dream, 
Yet  all  awake  to  Hea?en*s  own  roice  the  while  1 

The  glorious  music  I  surely  some  deep  soul 

Dwelt  in  the  instrument  that  poured  it  forth ; 
Some  bright  intelligence  had  there  control. 
Some  Jbeing  of  a  more  than  mortal  burth. 
Proclaiming,  full  and  high. 
Some  message  of  the  sky. 
Some  triumph  of  the  Lord  upon  the  earth ! 

And  there  is  triumph — those  who  often  listened 

Unmoved  to  Wisdom's  precepts,  tremble  now— 
In  hardy  eyes  the  friendly  tears  hare  glistened. 
Delight  hath  smoothed  the  early  wrinkled  brow. 
And  liearts,  too  worldly  oft. 
Have  humbled  grown>  and  soft. 
With  springs,  fresh  gushing  forth,  they  know  not  how. 

Now,  now  in  victory  seems  it  to  rejoice, 

Now  sinks  to  plamtive  accents  low  and  clear. 
As  if  an  angel's  full,  majestic  voice 
Had  stooped  to  whisper  in  a  mortal's  ear. 
Reaching  the  inmost  heart 
With  tones  that  seem  to  dart 
Straight  from  the  fbmntains  of  another  sphere  1 
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And  yet  again^  triitrnphant  oboms,  swell  1 

Reverently  be  it  spoken—yet  it  seems 
Of  birth  beside  the  throne  of  God  to  tell. 
Of  the  deep,  echoing  voice  of  Heaven*s  own  streams ; 
Of  where,  beyond  the  sky, 
Shrined  with  His  majesty. 
Melodious  thunder  rolls,  and  starry  lightning  gleams. 

The  strain  is  o*er — the  echo  dies  away. 

But  not  its  influence — many  shall  go  home. 
Bearing  its  memory,  like  a  spell,  to  stay. 
Upon  their  spirits  'midst  the  toils  to  come ; 
Who  would  not  grateful  be 
For  such  strange  harmony — 
Transport  to  all,  deep  blessmg  unto  some? 

Cork,  Oct  1842. 


tOMETHINO     TO     THINK     OF. 
•T  JOHN  FIMBB  MUKRAT. 

Lone,  by  my  solitary  hearth. 

Whence  peace  hath  fled. 
And  home-like  joys,  and  innocent  mirth 

Are  banished ; 
Silent  and  sad,  I  linger  to  recall 

The  memory  of  all 
In  thee,  dear  partner  of  my  cares,  I  lost. 
Cares,  shared  with  thee,  more  sweet  than  joys  the  world  can  boast. 

My  home — why  did  I  say  my  home  1 

Now  have  I  none. 
Unless  thou  from  the  grave  again  could'st  come, 

Beloved  one  I 
My  home  was  in  thy  trusting  heart. 

Where'er  thou  wert ; 
My  happy  home  in  thy  confiding  breast. 
Where  my  worn  spirit  refuge  found  and  rest. 

I  know  not  if  thou  wast  most  fair 

And  best  of  womankind ; 
Or  whether  earth  yet  beareth  fruits  more  rare 

Of  heart  and  mind ; 
To  ME,  I  know,  thou  wert  the  fairest. 

Kindest,  dearest. 
That  Heaven  to  man  in  mercy  ever  gave, 
And  more  than  man  irom  Heaven  deserved  to  have. 
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Nerer  from  thee,  sweet  wife. 

Came  word  or  look  awry. 
Nor  peacock  pride,  nor  sullen  fit,  nor  %trih 

For  mastery : 
Calm  and  controlled  thy  spirit  was,  and  smre 

So  to  endure : 
My  friend,  protectress,  guide,  whose  eentle  will 
Compelled  my  good,  withholding  me  from  ill. 

No  art  of  selfishness 

Thy  generous  nature  knew  ; 
Tl^  life  ail  love,  the  power  to  bless  thy  bliss  | 

Constant  and  true. 
Content,  if  to  thy  lot  the  world  should  bring 

Enduring  suffering ; 
Unhappy,  if  permitted  out  to  share 
Part  of  my  griefs,  wouldst  both  our  burdens  bear. 

My  joy,  my  solace,  and  my  pride 

I  found  thee  still : 
Whatever  change  our  fortunes  might  betide 

Of  good  or  ill. 
Worthier  I  was  life's  blessings  to  receive 

While  thou  did'st  live ; 
All  that  I  had  of  good  in  other's  sight. 
Reflected  shone  thy  virtue's  borrowed  light. 

The  lute  unstrung — the  meals  in  silence  ate 

We  wont  to  share ; 
The  widowed  bed — the  chamber  desolate. 

Thou  art  not  there. 
The  tear  at  parting,  and  the  greeting  kiss,  ' 

Who  would  not  miss  ? 
Endearments  fond,  and  solaced  hours,  and  all 
Th*  important  trivial  things  men  comfort  call. 

Oh )  mayest  thou,  if  permitted,  from  above 

The  starry  sphere. 
Encompass  me  with  ever-during  love. 

As  thou  didst  here : 
Still  be  my  guardian  spirit,  lest  I  be 

Unworthy  thee ; 
Still,  as  on  earth,  thy  graoe  celestial  give. 

So  GUIDE  MT  LIFE  AS  THOU  WOULOSf  0AVB  ME  LIVE. 
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JoYj  Joy  to  England !  She  bAs  glori- 
ottshr  triumphed.  Her  meteor  flag  and 
her  banner  broad  hare  floated  in  victory 
over  the  citadels  of  her  enemies.  Joy, 
joy,  her  wrongs  are  avenged.  The 
manes  of  her  immolated  heroes  no 
longer  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  delayed. 
And  a  lesson  has  been  read  to  the 
treacherous  savages  by  whom  they 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  which 
will  long  be  profitably  remembered. 

But  never  was  the  silent  Non  nobis 
Domine  more  becoming  a  nation  in  the 
midst  of  its  exultation,  than  it  is  at  this 
present  moment  of  England.  For  truly 
never  were  calamities  so  imminent,  so 
providentially  averted.  We  had  al- 
ways foreseen,  as  our  readers  will  bear 
us  witness,  that  the  first  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  reform  bill  would  be  felt 
in  the  perilous  insecurity  of  our  foreign 
possessions.  We  saw  clearly  that  de- 
mocratic legislation  must  throw  into 
incompetent  hands  the  management  of 
the  distant  concerns  of  our  great  em- 
pire. We  felt  persuaded  that  vulgar 
popular  notions  of  unlimited  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse,  would  prevail 
against  the  settled  wisdom  by  which 
our  trade  with  the  east  had  been  so  long 
regulated,  and  that  the  consequence 
would  be  collision  with  China.  Wo 
incw  that,  under  democratic  govern- 
ment, a  starving  parsimony,  mis- 
called economy,  would  supersede  the 
system  of  liberal  allowances  by  which 
we  had  been  enabled  to  call  into  active 
service  a  force,  upon  the  efficiency  of 
which  we  might  rely  against  any  enemy 
that  could  be  apprehended.  And  we 
were  but  too  certain  that  the  weakness 
and  the  folly  by  which  retrenchment 
was  thus  injudiciously  prosecuted  at 
the  risk  of  damaging  and  dilapidating 
oar  best  defence,  would  not  be  un- 
attended by  the  short-sighted  rashness 
by  which  hostilities  would  be  need- 
lessly provoked,  which  might  bring  into 
question  the  invincibility  of  our  arms, 
and  compromise  the  security  of  our 
Indian  emphre. 

All  happened  as  we  had  surmised. 
The  sudden  throwing  open  of  the 
China  trade,  soon  caused  a  distur- 
bance of  oxxt  relations  with  that  vast, 
opulent,  and  peace*loving  empire  $ 
which  our  blundering  superintendent 
Elliot  soon  iniprovSd,  by^  his  absurd 


proceeding,  into  open  war.  Under 
Lord  William  Bentick  the  Indian  army 
were  put  upon  reduced  allowances, 
and  the  service  was  made  so  poor  a 
thing,  that  no  longer  were  our  regi- 
ments recruited  from  the  families  of 
substantial  farmers  in  that  country, 
who  before  were  but  too  happy  to  be 
received  into  the  pay  of  the  com- 
pany, and  upon  whom,  in  any  emer- 
gency, we  might  rely ;  but  in  their 
stead,  a  class  of  men  were  enrolled, 
their  inferiors  in  every  respect,  and 
who  might  be  described  as  the  refuse 
of  India.  And  it  was  when  the  army 
was  thus  worsened,  and  our  quarrel 
with  the  Chinese  proceeding  to  its 
height,  that  it  entered  into  the  wise 
heads  of  Lord  Auckland  and  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse — the  discreet  Lord 
Palmerston,  no  doubt,  affording  them 
every  encouragement — to  send  our 
army  across  the  Indus,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  terrors  of  war  into  the 
territory  of  the  semi-civilized  AfTghans 
—a  region  of  rude  and  mutuallv  hostile 
tribes,  who  could  only  be  induced  to 
make  a  common  effort,  by  having  pre- 
sented to  them  a  common  enemy  ; 
and  a  people  with  whom,  literally,  we 
had  no  proper  ground  of  quarrel,  un- 
less that  their  chief  seemed  indisposed 
to  act  with  the  submission  of  a  vassal 
to  our  government,  and  that  he  claimed 
and  exercised  the  rights  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince  in  his  dealings  with 
foreign  powers  who  were  reputed  as 
our  enemies. 

Persia  had  laid  siege  to  Herat.  She 
had  already  manifested  something 
stronger  than  mere  indifference  to  our 
alliance,  by  the  insults  which  were 
heaped  upon  our  ambassador  at  the 
Persian  court,  and  the  open  favour 
with  which  the  manifest  intrigues  of 
Russia  were  regarded.  All  this,  un- 
doubtedly, portended  hostility,  which 
rendered  it  desirable  that  the  rulers 
in  Afl'ghanistan  should  be  friendly 
rather  than  adverse.  Russia  was  at 
the  same  time  advancing  upon  Khiva  ; 
and  that  we  should  have  been  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  double  dangers  by 
which  we  were  thus  menaced,  would 
only  bespeak  a  becoming  sense  of  the 
very  great  responsilHlity  which  rested 
upon  us.  But  what  should  that  have 
led  us  to  do  ?    Manifestly,  to  conduct 
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oartelres  in  such  a  way  as  would  dis- 
pose the  AfTghan  people  and  their 
rulers  to  take  p^t  with  us  rather  than 
with  the  enemy.  It  will  be  seen,  pre- 
sently, how  far  our  conduct- tended  to. 
an  effect  like  that.  It  will  be  seen 
whether  the  measures  which  we  pur- 
sued— ia  defiance,  we  believe,  of  the  ad- 
vice of  our  ablest  counsellors— tended 
to  alienate  or  to  conciliate  that  wild  and 
reckless  people.  Because,  if  the  for- 
mer, we  were  only  doubling  our  difB- 
culties,  and  creating  a  present  instead- 
of  averting  a  prospective  danger.  And 
that  such  was  precisely  the  pass  to 
which  our  Whig  rulers  had  now 
brought  matterS|  must  be  clear  to  any. 
one  who  only  bestows  a  calm  attention- 
upon  the  course  of  their  eastern  policy 
during  the  period  of  their  administra-, 
tion  of  Indian  affairs. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  appre- 
hension of  either  Persian  or  Russian 
aggression  by  way  of  Afghanistan  was 
a  bugbear.  It  is  also  manifest,  that 
to  meet  such  aggression  by  advancing 
into  such  a  country,  would  be  to  put 
ourselves  into  a  false  position,  while  it 
shortened  the  toil,  and  facilitated  the 
enterprise  of  the  enemy.  In  such  a 
country  a  single  defeat  would  be  utter 
ruin.  Even  with  no  Russian  enemy 
to  contend  against,  through  what 
perils,  and  at  what  expense  have  we 
been  able  to  retrieve  the  disasters  which 
befel  our  arms  from  the  insurrec- 
tionary hostility  of  the  Aifghans  them- 
selves ?  But  if  a  powerful  enemy  were 
encamped  against  us,  commanded  by 
generals  by  whom  the  hostile  population 
might  be  organized,  and  skilful  to  take 
advantage  of  the  geographical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country,  which  present 
such  countless  facilities  for  defence 
against  invaders,  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  prevent  our  being  cut 
off  to  the  last  man.  Such  was  the 
wisdom  by  which  the  Whigs  were 
guided  in  their  first  great  military  en- 
terprise in  India.  They  weakly  appre- 
hend invasion  from  a  quarter  where 
no  such  thought  is  entertained ;  and  in- 
stead of  consolidating  their  force  and 
strengthening  their  frontier,  they  send 
away  the  flower  of  their  troops,  (that 
upon  which  they  could  alone  rely  for 
the  permanent  supremacy  of  British 
rule,)  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
their  own  resources,  where  they  could 


onl^  be  maintained  at  an  expense  by 
which  the  Indian  treasurv  must  M 
drained ;  and  all  thb  for  the  purpoM 
of  giving  the  enemy  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  us  upon  adr^an' 
tageous  terms,  when  any  loss  on  their. 
part  might  be  more  readily  retrieved, 
and  any  check  on  our  part  must  prove 
utter  ruin.  Fortunately,  the  enemy 
whom  their  imagination  had  invested 
with  so  many  terrors,  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  The  miserable  Russian 
army  which  had  advanced  against 
Khiva*  were  perishing  in  detail  un-. 
der  the  fury  of  the  elements,  when  it 
waa  thought  that,  flushed  with  victory, 
they  were  in  full  advance  upon  Candt- 
har.  But  had  the  anticipations  of  our 
Whig  rulers  proved  true,  far  wiser 
would  it  have  been  to  leave  to  the 
enemy  the  natural  di£Sculties  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Indus ;  thus  draw- 
ing him  farther  from  his  own  resources, 
and  into  a  region  of  sandy  deserts  and 
barren  mountains,  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  subsistence; 
while  we  awaited  him  in  our  collected 
might  upon  our  own  undoubted  ter- 
ritory, and  chose  our  own  battle- 
ground for  the  decbive  comhatj  where 
our  efforts  would  not  be  l)affled,  or 
our  energies  dissipated,  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  watching  the  movements  of 
a  hostile  population. 

Let  our  readers  peruse  the  narra- 
tive of  Colonel  Denme,  which  has  been 
given  in  some  of  our  former  niunbers,* 
and  he  will  see  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  attended  our  march  through  the 
Bolan  Pass,  and  which  could  only 
have  been  surmounted  by  the  ^pdlantry 
and  the  skill  of  that  meritorious  and 
ill-used  soldier.  Had  an  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  popular  leader  been  found, 
by  whom  the  tribes  of  Moslem  might 
be  combined  in  active  hostility  to  those 
whom  they  would  denominate  the  ac-^ 
cursed  infidel  invaders,  the  detachment 
never  could  have  reached  Lord  Keane ; 
and  had  that  detachment  not  arrived, 
the  attack  upon  Ghuznee  either  would 
not  have  been  attempted,  or  would 
not  have  succeeded;  and  had  Ghuznee 
not  fallen,  the  advance  upon  Cabool 
could  not  have  been  made*  and  the 
whole  expedition  must  have  proved  a 
failure.  Then  would  be  seen  at  once 
the  profundity  of  Whig  wisdom,  and 
the  fruits  of  Whig  enterprise.     Thf 
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Unt  check  would*  in  focb  »  ooontrj, 
be  bat  the  ugtaX  for  a  uniyers*!  rising* 
by  which  our  whole  army  must  be 
dettrojed. 

At  matters  did  tarn  out*  we 
weie  enoUed  to  place  oar  puppet* 
Shah  8oojah»  upon  the  throne.  Ka^ 
tber,  indeed*  Runjeet  Singh,^  the  old 
Liolk  of  the  Punjaub*  as  he  waa  called* 
was  enabled  to  make  his  own  terms 
with  that  wretched  imbecile*  from 
whom  he  extorted  Peshawar^  and  a 
tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus^  extending  to  the  Rhyber  Pass, 
as  the  price  of  hts  aid  in  overthrowing 
the  domination  of  his  formidable  and 
popular  rival. 

Dbst  Mahomed  would  fain  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  English  inter- 
est, if  he  could  but  persuade  our 
functionaries  to  make  that  interest 
compatible  with  his  own.  He  desired 
to  recover  the  possession  which  had*  in 
a  moment  of  weakness*  been  wrested 
from  him  by  the  Mahari^h.  But 
thai  prince  was  our  all>%  and  we  could 
not  be  ttding  or  abetting  in  such  a 
project  He  was  ready  to  dismiss  the 
BussiaB  ambassador*  and  to  give  up 
any  thonght  of  ah  alliance  with  Persia* 
provided,  only*  we  would  consent  to 
aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  those  por- 
tions of  his  territory*  without  whleh 
whatever  remained  ei  it  mufit  be  inse- 
cure. But  our  alliance  with  the  ty- 
rant of  Lfliiore  was  too  (dose  to  per- 
mit of  our  entertaitiing  such  a  pr<^[>osi- 
tion  ibr  a  single  moment.  Aecordinj^* 
in  despair  he  looked  to  Persia,  whii^ 
we  no  sooner  perceived  than  his 
deposition  was  decreed,  Aft^r  a  se- 
ries of  events*  which  the  reader  will 
find  dfitatleil  with  graphieal  aetfuracoT 
in  Colonera  Dennie's  oorrespondeace* 
this  gmUant  dd  ruler  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner  of  War*  and  Shall 
Soojafa*  bythe  aid  of  i&nl^  bayonets* 
was  enabled  to  assume  the  st^te  and 
the  dignity  of  a  soVereigu  prinee*  and 
to  notin  all  the  luxuries^  vAaccwh 
tomed  dominion*  until*  i&  an  6vil 
hour*  tbe  plans  of  iosurreetiQn  were 
Bmtwredt  which  brought  to  » speedy 
termination  his  Hfe  ai^  his  kingdom* 

hi  all  this  miserable  bu0ip«8s>  tbe 
iraat  o€  sound  luteHigence  upon  the 
part  of  eor  fuhotionaries  ia  dearer 
observable  in  the  over-estimate  whicb 
thej  Ibmied  of  the  popularity  of 
Sbah.  Soe^ab.  It  now  appears  per- 
fretljr  evidettt  that  he  was  a  creature 
vli^fi^  e«ti|Mtkm  was  as  mean  at  his 
Vol.  XXI^No.  121. 


character  was  despicable.  And  it  is 
also  manifest,  that*  of  all  the  A%haa 
ekneh.  Dost  Mahomed  was  the  only 
one  who  possessed  either  thofiinetgy  or 
the  ability  which-  were  necessary  in  * 
supreme  rulei*.  Hunieet  Singh  un^ 
doiibtedly  Aadf  an  interest  in  disturbing 
such  a  man  in  tbe  ^oBBession  of  bis 
power.  He  was  a  great  gainer  in 
point  of  territory,  and  still  more  in 
position,  by  the  arrangement  which 
substituted  a  weak  and  an  incompetent 
prince  for  an  ablo  and  a  valorous  chief* 
who  might  hare  proved  a'troublesone 
neighbour*  But  had  we  been  pro- 
perly represented  at  the  court  of  La- 
hore* the  project  would  have  been 
from  the  first  discountenanced  by 
which  the  ambition  of  the  ruWr  of 
the  Punjaub  was  to  be  gratified.  The 
aggression  nevrr  would  have  been  at- 
tempted by  which  Dost  Mahomed  was 
so  provoked,  and  in*  netaliation  fi»r 
which  he  tki^atened  that  alliance  with 
Pen>ia  which  constituted  our  excuse 
for  the  invasion  of  his  ktogdoan. 

No ;  a  wise  British  government  in 
India  would  have  silenced  Runjeet 
Singh  by  telling'  him*  authcHrttatirely* 
that  they  could  afford  him  no  counte- 
nance in  seeking  to  extend  his  demi- 
nioo  to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  This 
he  was  far  too  sagaetous  not  to  have 
seen-as  moat  reasonable;  and  hisac- 
^iescence,  we  have  no  doubt*  would 
have,  been  com|deie.  But  the  bugbears 
of  Russia  and  of  Persia  had  startled 
us  from  our  propriety.  •  Against  this 
imaginary aggrrsesonour  Whig ruWrs 
saw  no  safety  except  in  having 
sovereign  of  their  own  choosing  at 
Cabool ;  and  to  this  infatuation  it  is 
'  owmg  thai  soaceely  less  than  twent? 
tbousand*  lives  have  been  sacri£ceo, 
and  that  diagraoes  and  reverses  were 
iocurred,  wiuch*  had  they  not  by  our 
late  successes  been  gloriously  oblite- 
rated* would  hnnre  shaken  to  its  base 
our  empire  In  India. 

Let  us  sti^oso  for  a  moment  that* 
while  we  were  engaged  in  what  may 
be  called  this  osur  fiUMsiaft  expedition 
in  the  east*  the  powers  to  the  east  of 
the  Indus,  upon  whoaa  aid*  or  whose 
£Drbearance*  we  entirely  relkd  for  our 
safety,  had  prored  unfiutblul*  what,  in 
sncb  a  case,  ;mnet  have  been  the  oon- 
sequeace?  Wo  never  should  have 
readied  British  Indku  And  upon 
what  were  we  to  calculate  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  friendly  offces? 
Granting  that  Runjeet  8in|^  wes  a 
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Adthfbl  kUjf  he  wm  %  very  old  man* 
•«rfao8«  life  w«8  very  near  to  its  dotw ; 
and  what  his  feuocetsor  might  proT^ 
^  how  tha  advisers  of  that  successor 
might  he  aotoated*  were  erents  Id  the 
womb  of  time,  of  which  no  mortal 
oonld  have  any  certiun  knowledge ; 
save^  onljy  that  the  continuance  of 
their  friendship  could  alone  he  cer- 
tainly calculated  upon  as  lonff  as  our 
victorious  arms  rendered  us  indepen- 
dent of  their  assistance.  During  all 
this  time  the  head  of  the  British  lion 
might  be  said  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  the 
tiflper.  Any  one  of  twenty  accidents, 
all  of  which  were  more  or  less  pro- 
bable, would  have  rendered  it  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  secure 
the  safe  return  of  our  troops  to  British 
India.  It  was  for  the  Whigs  to  get 
xm  into  the  difficulty ;  it  was  for  the 
Conservatives,  under  divine  Provi- 
dence»  to  get  us  out  of  it  ;.-^and  for 
our  happy  deliverance  from  troubles 
and  dangers,  into  which  we  were  so 
rashly  plunged,  there  are  few  right- 
minded  persons  amongst  us  who  will  not 
feel  it  a  bounden  duty  to  offer  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  Almighty  God. 
Our  first  ffreatreverses  would  have  been 
a  temptation  to  eastern  perfidy  too  great 
to  be  reusted ;  and  the  chances  were, 
that  in  the  hour  of  adverse  fortune 
we  should  have  been  enveloped  by  a 
oirole  of  hostility  from  which,  hu- 
manly speaking,  ail  attempts  to  escape 
would  M  vain.  And  this  was  the 
positioii  into  which  we  were  drawn 
•  by  the  admirable  management  of 
those  to  whom  our  Whig -radical 
ministers  entrusted  the  administra- 
tion of  India! 

Can  we,  therefore,  view  our  reseve 
fh>m  tuoh  calamities,  and  our  vindica- 
tion of  the  honour  of  the  British  arms 
by  the  signid  viotories  lately  achieved, 
without  special  gratitude  to  that  Pro- 
vidence by  whom  we  have  been  so 
abundantly  favomred  ?  Yes*,  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad  our  alEurs  had  been 
brought  into  the  extreme  of  peril.  At 
home,  debt»  and  embarrassment,  and 
stagnation  of  tradey  were  co-operatiiig 
wiu  a  seditious  radicalism  in  loosen- 
ing all  the  defbnces  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  abroad,  a  giddy  and  unprincipled 
poKoy  wai  preoipitatinff  tis  rapidly 
mto  an  abyss  from  whidi  extrication 
would  have  been  hopeless^^when  that 
(dmnee  of  government  took  place,  by 
which  wisdom  succeeded  to  a  reckless 
fodf  in  the  admioistntion   of  o«r 


«ffidrs  I  and»  by  a  seriee  of  oaatietit 
and  well-combined  movements,  not 
only  have  our  gallant  troops  been  dex- 
terously withcbrawn  from  their  fiUse 
position,  but  the  ii^uries  of  their  gal- 
lant comrades  have  been  avenged,  the 
invincibility  of  British  arms  has  been 
asserted,  and  an  impression  of  the 
might  and  the  majesty  of  England  has 
been  made  upon  surrounding  states, 
which  must  long  cause  the  supremacy 
of  our  rule  in  the  east  to  be  respected. 
Onlv  let  our  conduct  now  be  signa- 
lized by  righteousness  and  justice,  and 
no  end  can  be  prescribed  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  a  dominion,  which  will  exist 
not  more  for  the  glory  of  the  sove- 
reign than  for  the  happiness  of  the 
subjects. 

Could  it,  then,  be  with  any  other 
feelings  than  those  of  deep  and  cordial 
pleasure  that  we  read  the  manifesto  of 
Lord  Elienborough,  announcing  the 
definitive  resolution  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  A%hanistan,  having 
taught  the  savages  to  respect  British 
power,  and  that  treachery  and  cruelty, 
such  as  they  were  gpilty  of  towards 
our  gallant  soldiers,  who  truftted  to 
their  good  feith,  will  always,  in  the 
long  run,  meet  with  its  appropriate 
reward?  It  is,  indeed,  a  document 
which  must  produce  effects  of  incal- 
culable importance.  It  pronounces 
with  withering  severity  upon  the  folly 
and  infatuation  in  which  the  hostilities 
commenced ;  and  it  announces,  with  a 
manly  distinctness,  the  strictly  Conser- 
vative principles  upon  which  the  go- 
vernment in  India  shall  be  in  future 
carried  on — baring  due  respect  to  the 
independrat  rights  of  others,  and  de- 
termined to  assert  our  own  ;  while  all 
the  energies  of  our  functionaries  shall 
be  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
those  internal  resources,  which  have 
never  yet  been  properly  attended  to, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  which,  more 
than  in  any  extension  of  territorial  do- 
minion, are  to  be  found  the  advantages 
of  our  Indian  empire. 

And  had  not  the  late  unhappy  ex- 
pedition been  resolved  on,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seating  a  despicable  pnppet 
upon  a  throne,  which  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  an  overwhelming  foreign 
force  could  enable  him  to  maintaui, 
these  internal  resources  would,  ere 
this,  have  been  developed  to  an  extent 
that  might  be  called  surprising.  Al- 
ready that  great  artery  of  Central  atid 
Weetem  Asia,  the  Induit  had  been 
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carefblly  explored,  and  found  navi- 
gable to  vessels  of  considerable  burdeti 
for  more  tban  eight  hundred  miles. 
From  the  sea  to  Attock,  it  would  have 
been  available  for  the  conveyance  of 
merchandize  of  every  kind,  for  the 
purchase  of  which  dealers  of  almost 
every  clime  would  congregate,  and 
from  which  British  manufactures  would 
be  sure  to  find  their  way  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  world. 

And  yet  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the 
flash  speech  by  which  he  concluded  his 
labours  during  the  last  session,  pre- 
tended that  the  navi^tion  of  the  In- 
dus was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  war, 
and  that  our  successes  in  Afighanistan 
were  necessary  to  enable  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  its  advantages  I  The  fact 
being,  that  our  unjust  and  impolitic 
invasion  of  the  Affghan  territory  was 
that  alone  which  opposed  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  the  completion  of  the 
commercial  arrangements,  which  were 
all  but  concluded,  when,  in  our  frantic 
folly,  we  insisted  on  seating  Shah 
Soojah  upon  the  throne  of  Cabool ; — 
and  that  in  defiance  of  the  loudly- 
expressed  reclamations  of  tlie  ablest  of 
the  military  and  political  authorities, 
by  whose  wisdom  it  would  have  been 
well  if  we  had  been  ffuided. 

But  now  it  is  to  oe  hoped  no  time 
will  be  lost  in  resuming  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  plans  which  were  in 
progress,  and  which  the  unhappy  de- 
cision of  Lord  Auckland  alone  caused 
to  be  suspended.  We  must  not  deny 
to  that  nobleman  the  credit  of  having 
muthorized  that  careful  exploration  of 
ihe  Indusr  by  which  its  course  and  its 
sounding  are  now  almost  as  well  ascer- 
tained as  those  of  the  Thames.  He  is 
also  entitled  to  some  praise  for  the 
arrangements  b^  which  the  security 
and  the  neutrabtr  of  a  central  posi- 
tion upon  the  banks  of  that  river  were 
to  be  guaranteed  under  British  protec- 
tion,  and  where  an  annual  fair,  to  last 
one  months  was  to  be  held,  which 
eo)iild  not  fail  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of 
active  enterprise  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  that 
noble  river,  by  which,  while  a  new 
rent  was  created  for  British  manufac- 
tures, a  new  bond  of  connection  would 
be  discovered  between  the  people  of 
different  nations,  and  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  commerce  would  suspend, 
or   mitigate,    if  not    eradicate,    ^e 


bj[pody  feuds  by  which  they  had  been 
divided- 

The  very  friendly  relations  at  pre- 
sent subsisting  between  our  government 
and  the  ruler  of  the  Punjaub,  must 
considerably  facilitate  any  plan  which 
may  be  resolved  on  for  encouraging 
a  profitable  commerce  upon  the  Indus, 
from  which  that  country  would  derive 
almost  inappreciable  advantages.  The 
five  rivers,  which  give  its  name  to  that 
fertile  region,  spreading,  as  they  do# 
like  a  fan  through  it,  might  ail  be 
made  available  for  the  conveyance  of 
such  merchandize  as  might  find  A 
market  along  their  banks,  m  exchange 
for  the  agricultural  produce,  which  at 
present  is  comparatively  profitless,  but 
would  then  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  its 
possessors. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Indian  go- 
vernment would  do  well  to  hold  ill 
mind  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
late  lamented  Sir  Alexander  Bumes : 

"  Grain,"  he  observes,  "is  an  article 
which  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Indus  and 
"the  Puojaub  rivers  would  afford  ift  large 
quantities  for  export ;  but  the  present 
treaties  gprant  no  privileges  to  encourage 
the  export  of  this  bulky  article  beyond 
sea ;  and  they  are,  consequently,  tanta- 
mount to  a  prohibition.  An  arrange- 
ment should  unmediately  be  entered  into 
with  all  the  powers  to  free  grain  (^ 
everv  description  from  all  but  a  nomi- 
nal outy.  So  long  as  the  rate  of  duties 
prevents  a  profit  being  derived  from 
grain,  none  of  course  wul  be  exported, 
except  from  one  section  of  the  nver  to 
another,  whilst  a  revised  system  would 
be  productive  of  advantages  alike  to 
the  community  of  western  India  and  to 
the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land 
on  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  rivers."* 

But  above  all  things  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  preface  any  measures,  such 
as  are  here  advised,  by  the  fullest,  the 
clearest,  the  most  candid,  and  the 
most  unequivocal  communication  to 
all  the  powers  bordering  on  the  Indus, 
of  the  intentions  of  our  government  in 
thus  seeking  to  promote  and  to  facili- 
tate the  navigation  of  that  noble  rivef. 
There  prevails,  Sir  Alexander  Burues 
has  told  us,  a  lamentable  ignorance 
upon  this  subject  amongst  the  native 
merchants. 

*^The  natives  of  Scinde,"  he  observes, 
''  in  particular,  fear  to  embark  capital, 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  they  would 
not  he  entitled  to,  or  rather  could  not 


*  Cod  Is  to  b«  draiid  in  abvndanoe  on  both  sides  of  th«  Indus*  .  - 
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insure  the  same  protection  as  a  strange 
mercbaot  from  India  or  the  Pnnjaub. 
This  impression  would  be  remoTed  by 
having:  the  resulations  whieh  are  Ihced 
upon  made  pobltc,  under  the  authority  of 
the  rulers  themselves,  followed  up  by 
further  personal  explanations  i'rom  the 
agents  of  the  Britisn  government.  The 
Ameers  of  Scinde  and  all  the  other  powers 
are  guaranteed  by  treaty  from  anv  inter- 
ference with  their  usages  regarding  in- 
ternal trade ;  but  they  are  not,  on  that 
aooount,  at  liberty  to  prevent  the  mer- 
chants of  their  country,  should  they 
wish  it,  from  profiting  by  the  openinsr 
of  the  Indus.  If  this  were  so,  it  would 
certainly  be  an  exclusion  of  the  natives 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  foreigners.  This 
is  a  subieot  which  requires  to  be  clearly 
and  fully  explained^  particularly  in 
Seuide." 

.  .  But  into  the  detaHs  of  such  a  system 
of  comroerca  as  is,  here  contemplated, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  enter,  when 
we  have  eood  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  will  be  adopted.  The  state  in 
which  we  leave  Affghanistan  will,  no 
doubt,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  un- 
favourable to  the  peaceful  prosecution 
of  such  traffic  as  we  have  supposed. 
That  unrulv  nation  must  be  settled 
«nder  a  ruler  capable  of  conducting 
their  prejudices,*^  and  quelling  their 
turbulence,  Before  the  inhabitants  of 
the  regions  to  the  west  of  the  Indtis 
could  securely  resort  to  its  banks  with 
a  view  to  profit  by  the  trade  which 
would  be  created  by  its  mighty  waters. 
,' And  we  do  confess  our  strong  regrets 
that  Dost  Mahomed  was  ever  driven 
from  the  throne. 

The   fiollovring   is    Sir   Alexander 
Bomes's  description  of  his  reception 
by  the  Ameer,   when  he  Tisited  him 
.  in  hU  character  of  official  resident: — 

*<  On  the  21st  of  September  we  were 
admitted  to  a  formal  audience  by  Ameer 

.  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  and  I  then  de- 
livered to  him  my  credentials  from  the 

,  Governor-general  of  India.     His  recep* 

'  tion  of  them  was  all  that  could  be  do- 
sired.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  brought 
with  me,  as  presents  from  his  Highness, 
tome  of  the  rarities  of  Europe.    He 

'  promptly  replied,  thai  tre  cmrselve*  were 
the  reritiee  which  beat  plem$ed  kim.  See- 
ing our  draftsman,  Jttr.  Gonsalvey,  he 
asked  of  what  country  he  was,  and  upon 
bemg  told  that  he  was  a  Portuguese, 
made^  many  inquiries  as  to  the  present 
newer  and  prospects  of  that  nation. 
When  he  heard  that  the  Portuguese  had 

'  intermairied  with  Indians,  be  observed, 
that  their  epeU  ma  EMtapeain  was  brohen^ 
and  their  jmU  eertava,* 


**  Our  viidts  were  soon  returned  both 
by  the  Ameer  and  his  brother  the  Kawah. 
Power  frequently  spoils  men,  but  with 
post  Mahomed  neither  the  increase  of 
it,  nor  his  new  title  of  Ameer  seems  to 
have  done  him  any  harm«  He  seemed 
even  more  alert  and  full  of  intMligenco 
than  when  1  last  saw  him.  In  reply  to 
my  inqairies  regarding  the  descent  of 
the  Affghans  from  the  Jews,  he  said, 
*  Why  we  marry  a  brother's  wife,  and 
give  a  daughter  no  inheritanoe ; — are  wo 
not,  therefore,  of  the  children  of  Israel  ?* 
Speaking  afterwards  on  our  English  law 
of  inheritanoe,  and  of  a  daughter  sharmg 
with  a  son,  the  Ameer  observed,  that  it 
must  have  originated  fioM  the  respect  paid 
by  Chrittiam  to  the  Virgin  Marg  /" 

Sir  Alexander  was  impressed  with 
a  profouncl  respect  for  the  character 
of  this  extraordmary  man,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  pe- 
culiar depth  and  sagacity  of  this  last 
observation,  which  we  regard  as  indi- 
cating a  mind  of  very  superior  order 
indeed.  There  can  haixlly  be  any 
doubt  that  the  degradation  of  tiie  fe- 
male sex  had  its  ongin  in  the  tradition 
t)f  the  fall  of  "man  ;  and  as  Kttle,  that 
the  restoration  of  woman  to  her  proper 
place,  or  her  temporal  redemption,  as 
It  may  be  called,  dates  its  origin  from 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 
'  This  person  is  at  ihis  moment  a  state 
prisoner  in  India.  Cdmmitted  as  we 
have  been  hy  Whig-radi<?al  fblly  to 
the  family  df  Shah  Soojah,we  could 
not  countenance  this  injui^ed  ihan  in 
any  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  autho- 
rity; at  least  until  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  throne  of  Cahool  finds  his 
position  so  uncomfortable  that  he  can 
continue  there  with  safety  no  longer. 
Should  he  be  willing  voluntarily  to  re- 
turn to  the  company's  territory,  and  be- 
come its  pensioner,  in  our  humble  judg- 
ment Dost  Mahomed  should  be  immedi- 
ately ehlaiiged,  and  suffered  to  resume 
his  old  authoiit^  over  the  Affghans. 
We  believe  he  is  the  only  living  man 
hy  whom  they  could  be  governed  well. 

Let   Ackbar  Khan  take  his  place ; 

and  his  son,  his  favourite  son,  as  omr 
hostage,  would  secure  his  good  beluu 
viour  moreeflectually  than  ai^  treaties 
'  into  which  he  could  be  induced  to  en- 
ter. He  has  now  a  AiH  knowleHge  of 
British  integrity  and  British  po#er. 
He  knows  full  well  h(o?h  what^bie  flii|^ 
hope  for»  in  case  he  contibu^  afriebfl), 
and  what  he  might  f«ar  in  case  he 
provad  an  enemy.  It  i«  our  1>dief 
thai  with  him,  in  hie  preient  poeitio«» 
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terms  might  be  roade»  bjr  which  the 
differences  between  him  ixA  the  rttler 
of  the  Pnnjaob  would  be  reconciledy 
tnd  tbe  whole  of  Western  Aftia  com- 
bined into  a  lY^em  of  «c^ve  and  cor- 
dial co<^perat»oa  for  the  facilitating 
of  those  commercial  arrang«menta» 
uj^D  tiie  successful  aceoraplbhment  of 
which,  more  than  upon  any  other  con- 
ceivable project,  depends  the  civili- 
zation and  the  prosperitj  of  Central 


But  we  most  not  forget,  that  if 
there  are  Aflghans  Abruwl  in  the  pu- 
ntshoient  of  wboae  barbarooa  treachery 
we  have  reason  to  eziilt»  there  ure 
Affgkansat  home^  for  whose  diaCresses 
at  the  mischances  of  their  defeated 
kindred,  as  they  may  well  be  called, 
we  are  bount^  in  common  humanity, 
to  feel  a  due  oommiaeration.  Aiaal 
aks !  our  Irkh  A%hani  are>  indeed, 
in  a  miserable  plight.  England,  which 
they  bad  hoped  was  engaged  in  a  dis- 
astrous war,  has  triumftted.  Those 
opportunities  of  throwing  off  her  ae- 
Gursel  dominion  which  they  hoped 
would  hare  arisen  from  tha  restdts  of 
such  a  war,  have  passed  away ;  and  in- 
stead of  b^ng  crippled  or  exhausted, 
she  rises  invigorated  from  the  contest. 
Is  it  any  wander  that  a  howl  of  disnuiy 
should  be  heard  from  their  ranks,  and 
that  hug^uaje  sneh  as  tbe  ioUowiag 
should  appear  ia  the  nevily-created 
journal*  which  hasWn  establishad  to 
give  empbatical  expression  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  lata  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  repeaKag  priests,  whose  hatred  of 
Eogkuid  has  never  been  disguised,  ex- 
cept alone  to  thoe^  who  were  wilfully 
blind  to  their  machinations. 

"  Alas,  and  woe, '  and  mourning. — 
Tyranny  ha^  conqnered — crime  has  tri- 
amphed.  The  patriot  and  the  true  are 
va?)qirished  or  dead.  The  blood  of  the 
hrsve  b  upon  the  hill  sitles  of  A%han- 
iftan:  and  the  treacherous  and  cruel, 
tbe  Moody  and  rapacions,  the  faithless 
and  tbe  ravisher,  sit  triumphant  in  the 
psJaces  of  the  nations,  and  sing  hymns 
of  beU  over  burnt  homed,  over  levelled 
viseyards  and  forests,  over  ruinefl  wo- 
men and  murdered  men.  Spirit  of 
liberty,  thou  who  issued  wild  and  des- 
perate fVoro  the  reeking  pass  of  Ther- 
teopyHe,— 4hott  who  ledest  Athens  from 
itfe  hone  to  esei^  the  tyrant,  and  didst 
traverse  the  desert  with  the  ^tthfnl 
children  of  Israel ;  thou  who  didst  bind 
ID  the  bleeding  woends  of  Qermaoy ,  and 
IRM^  went  f^rth  wi^  the  Hollander 
iad  the  Ciircasaiaa  to'  conquer  or  die 


upon  tbe  morass  and  the  mountain ; 
thou  who  bast  bid  Poland  hope,  and 
hast  sastaincd  the  soal  of  Irehmd  for 
centuries  of  sorrow  I  Oh,  in  psty  give 
thy  balm  to  eur  snfTering  brethren  in 
Asia ;  let  thy  light  so  shine  upon  them, 
that  even  amidst  the  eclipse  of  defeat 
they-  may  be  enabled  to  wsik  upright  in 
thy  ways,'  finilhlbl  to  death  and  vietorv, 
(for  the  grave  has  no  fetters,)  if  it  be 
the  will  m  the  supreme—yet  till  that 
last  hour,  striving,  writhing,  hopmg  1** 

Yes  ;  most  truly  has  it  been  said  by 
our  great  poet, 

'<  'TIs  the  bright  day  that  doth  bring 
forth  the  adder. 

The  sudden  and  unhoped-for  blase 
of  England's  victories  in  the  East,  has 
startled  into  an  unwary  manifestation 
of  its  hidden  virulence  that  latent  trea- 
son against  our  Protestant  state,  which 
is  engrained  in  the  hearts  of  a  servilely 
popish  population.  The  circulation 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  paper,  (which  is, 
however,  read  by  twenty  for  every  one 
by  yfhom  it  is  purchased,)  will  enable 
any  one  to  understand  to  how  vast  a 
number  the  sentiments  above  quoted 
must  be  acceptable,  and  how  thoroughly 
they  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  and  the  wishes  of  the  Romish 
priests.  These  are  the  great  agents 
for  the  collection  of  "  the  rent,  the 
promoters  of  asBociations  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  repeal,  the  Omnizera 
of  a  seditious  agitation,  by  which  the 
government  may  be  alarmed,  the  gen- 
try intimidated,  and  the  clergy  plun- 
dered ;  and  without  their  active  pa- 
tronage, vain  would  be  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  weekly  paper,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  lately  announced  in 
the  prospectus  of  ''  The  Nation,**  and 
in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  which 
the  foregoing  extract  has  appeared.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was  written 
with  a  perfect  conviction  that  it  was 
by  no  means  calculated  to  offend  the 
patrons  of  the  new  journal,  by  any 
excess  of  an ti- Anglican  «feeling  into 
which  it  was  betrayed ;  and  that  their 
displeasure  would  be  sooner  and  more 
unsparingly  incurred  by  any  exultation 
at  the  successes  of  our  arms,  than  by  the 
open  expression  of  a  demoniac  regret 
that  our  gallant  troops  were  not  worsted 
in  the  conflict,  and  trodden  to  the 
earth  under  the  feet  of  savage  "and 
merciless  enemies. 

Yes ;  such  is  the  i^irit  of  popery. 
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Such  is>  emphatically,  popery  in  Ire- 
land. Had  defeat  attended  our  efforts 
in  the  field,  and  had  our  noble  and 
honourable  women  still  continued  in 
hopeless  captivity,  the  Irish  Aflghans 
would  have  been  well  pleased.  The 
corporators  who  refused  to  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sale  and  Nott,  and  their 
gallant  companions  in  arms,  would 
have  regarded  with  chuckling  com- 
placency events  by  which  British  au- 
thority would  be  lessened  and  British 
pride  humbled.  As  matters  have 
turned  out,  what  is  felt  by  the  loyal 
as  a  source  of  gratulation,  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  cause  of  woe.  Once 
more  our  arms  have  triumphed.  Once 
more  we  have  escaped  from  the  blun-, 
ders  of  the  Whigs,  and  baffled  the 
malice  of  the  enemy.  And  one  dismal 
howl  of  lamentation  is  raised  by  the 
O'Connell  press,  and  the  partisans  of 
repeal,  which  includes  nine-tenths  of 
the  popish  priesthood  in  Ireland.  Can 
the  oadrmu  of  that  body  towards  the 
British  government  be  any  longer  mis- 
understood? Can  any  one  be  now 
deceived  as  to  the  policy,  as  £u>  as 
they  are  concerned,  of  the  game  ot 
what  is  called  conciliation  ?  Mistake 
us  not,  reader.  We  have  no  desire 
for  anv  other  course  of  policy  than 
that  which  is  based  upon  equal  justice. 
We  desire  that  the  law  should  regard 
all '  cohiplezions  and  denominations  of 
Christians  alike ;  that  equal  favour 
should  be  extended  to  all,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  their  civil  rights. 
The  conciliation  which  we  deprecate 
is,  that  which  would  sacrifice  the  feel- 
ings and  the  interests  of  the  loyal  and 
the  good,  to  the  passions  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  sympathizers  with  the 
Afighans  in  Irehmd.  No,  with  such 
we  have  no  sympathy.  To  us  their 
offence  is  rank.  It  taints  the  very 
atmosphere  they  breathe.  To  mourn 
ovej:  the  victories  of  our  troops  1  To 
exult  in  the  anticipation  of  their  disas- 
ters I  To  revel  with  fiendish  joy  at  the 
thought  of  their  dry  bones  bleaching 
in  the  sterilcTplains  of  Western  India, 
while  their  treacherous  enemies  are 
indulging  in  a  savage  triumph  I  All 
thisindicatesarooted  hatred  of  England 
which  no  conciliation  can  remove.  We 
are  now  writing  at  the  close  of  the 
Tear  1842,  Is  not  th^  reader  reminded 
by  what  has  been  already  quoted  of 
the  tragical  occurrences  of  1641  ?  Is 
not  the  spirit  the  same  ?  Is  not  the 
fiendbb  sudigoity  the  sanie  ?    Is  not 


the  baleful  bigotry  which  withers  and 
coniumes  every  gentle  and  generous 
affection  of  the  human  heart,  the 
same?  And  shall  we  not  rejoice,  with 
a  Christian's  and  a  patriot's  joy,  that 
no  terrible  reverses  nave  hM>pened  to 
our  arms  abroad,  which  might  expose 
us  again  to  their  **  tender  mercies  ?" 

But  further  woe  has  been  the  lot 
of  the  repealers.  In  China,  also,  we 
have  triumphed.  Woe  I  woe  I  woe  ! 
How  shall  they  ever  raise  their  heads 
again?  There  is  a  terrific  sublimity 
in  the  language  which  Milton  puts  in- 
to the  mouth  of  the  arch  fiend,  when 
he  pronounces  a  curse  upon  the  sun. 
But  there  is  something  ludicrous  as 
well  as  melancholy  in  the  angry 
writhings  and  contortions  of  the  re- 
pealers, when  their  eyes  are  offended 
by  the  bright  beams  of  England's 
glory.  A  dog  baying,  the  moon  is 
respeetable  and  pathetic  in  compari- 
son; for  there  is  no  malioe  in  the 
poor  animal's  ululations.  But  let 
us  not,  for  one  moment,  be  thought  to- 
confound  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity in  general,  with  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  its  opprobrium.  Well 
we  know  the  worth  and  the  loyalty 
which  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
better  educated  classes  of  the  Romish 
persuasion ;  and  satisfied  we  are  that 
they  entertain  towards  that  section 
by  whom  their  body  is  disgraced  sen- 
timents of  disg^t  and  abhorenoe  si- 
milar to  our  own.  We  only  hope  tiiat 
every  day  this  will  be  more  and  more 
apparent ;  that  they  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  themselves  from  all 
connection  from  a  band  of  traitors, 
by  whom,  should  the  evil  day  of  their 
ascendancy  arrive,  they  woiUd  be  re- 
spected as  little  as  ourselves ;  and  that 
they  will  identify  themselves  more  and 
more  with  the  advocates  of  social 
order,  by  whose  strenuous  efforts  alone 
such  miscreants  as  we  have  here  de- 
nounced and  exposed,  can  be  prevented 
from  rioting  in  the  calamities  of  Ire« 
land.  Let  the  Irish  Affghans  only 
accomplish  repeal,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  new  corporation,  which  refused  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sale  and  Nott,  abun- 
dantly manifests  what  the  animus  of 
the  new  parliament  would  be,  to  whose 
generous  protection  we  should  be  en- 
trusted. Then,  indeed,  we  ^ould  all 
of  us  feel  the  terrible  reality  of  th# 
threat  contained  in  the  words  of  wluch 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  thaf 
«*  England's  extremitj  is  Irdaad*t  op* 
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portimitT."     The    irat    embtrrass.  Shall  we  not  then  repeat,  that  we 

menta  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the/  are  grateful  to  Providence  for  the  »ttc« 

cotdd  take  due  advantage,  would  cause  cefites  of  oar  arms ;  that  our  best  thanks 

onr  patriots  to  throw  off  what  they  are  due  to  the  gallant  men  bj  whose 

cdl  *'  her  yoke  ;"  and  a  spirit  of  fierce  instrumentality  these  so   signal  sue* 

and   tmroitigable   bigotry  would  pre-  eesses  have  been  achieved ;  and  that  we 

vaily  by  which  reprisals  would  be  made  have  no  little  reason  to  feel  additionid 

uDon  our  Protestant  proprietary,  for  gratification  at  a  manifestation  of  trea- 

whoee  broad  lands  there  would  be  no  sonable    malignity    which,    by    many 

want  of  eager  didmants,    and  who  amongst  us,  was  not  suspected  before  ? 

would  suffer,  both  in  their  persons  and  and  without  the  exposure  of  which  we 

their  properties,  the  miseries  of  which  should  not  know  the  extent  of  our 

some  foretaste  was  afforded  in  the  pro-  deliverance,  or  the  depth  of  that  gra- 

soriptions    and    the     confiscations  of  titude  which  we  owe  to  the  Supreme 

the  second  James,  the  worst  conse-  Ruler  for  protecting  us  against  its  ma- 

quences  of  which  were,  by  our  glorious  chinations  ?• 

deliverer,  William,  so  providentially  And  now  may  we  not  congratulate 

averted.  ourselves  upon  prospects  of  peace,  of 

*  In  Tipperary,  the  winter  campaign  of  the  Irish  Affghans  has  already  commenced. 
Two  respectable  gentlemen  have  b^n  savagely  muroered.  This  is  exactly  as  any 
wise  government  must  have  anticipated,  from  the  system  of  seditious  excitement 
which  has  been  in  operatioB  in  that  unhappy  county  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  which  nave  just  expired ;  and  we  regret  to  perceive  that  so  powerfHil 
and  so  truly  respectable  a  paper  as  *'  The  Times,"  in  commenting  upon  these 
atrocities,  writes  so  as  to  convey  an  impression  that  the  landlords  in  that  couDty 
are  in  fault,  and  that  if  they  respected  their  duties  as  much  as  their  rights,  such 
awful  crimes  would  be  less  frequent.  This,  we  must  say,  is  ill-advised ;  and  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  repetition,  in  a  somewhat  less  offensive  form,  of  the 
heartless  impertinence  of  the  late  under-secretary,  Mr.  Drummond,  which  was  de- 
serredly  considered  as  a  most  insulting  and  profligate  apology  for  the  s^'stem  of 
crime  by  which  the  country  was  disturSsd,  ana  life  and  property  rendered  msecure, 
and  upon  which  **  The  Times"  of  that  day  bestowed  memorable  and  most  merited 
castigation.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  new  edition  of  **  Killing  no  Murder,"  Now,  we  are 
far  from  denying  that  landlords  may  be  tyrants ;  and  that  a  system  of  proscription 
and  persecution  may  he  carried  on,  whidi,  although  it  could  not  justify,  would 
account  for  much  that  is  most  deplorably  reprehensible  in  the  conduct  of  the  pea- 
santry. But  this  we  do  say,  either  '*Tbe  Tmies"  has  gone  too  far  in  insinuating 
such  a  charge ;  or  it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  If  there  be  ^ood  grounds  for  it,  that 
powerful  journal  should  never  rest  until  the  monster  landlords  were  detected  and 
exposed,  and  until  measures  were  taken  by  the  legislature  to  protect  the  poor 
people  from  their  oppression.  If  there  be  no  grownd  for  it,  (and  we  assert,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  U  no  ground  for  it  in  the  sweeping  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  made,)  then,  we  say,  the  editor  of  that  great  journal  has  been  guilty  of  a 
grave  offence,  in  thus  making  his  columns  suggestive  of  i^ologies  for  murder.  As 
to  any  intermediate  course,  which  would  merely  **  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate"  an 
accusation  of  cruelty  such  a#  must  aaturally  provoke  a  vindictive  retaliation,  it 
would  be  utterly  unworthy  such  a  journal  as  **  The  Times."  **  The  madman 
scattereth  firebrands,  and  saith,  *  Am  I  not  in  sport  ?' "  It  would  be  worse  than 
madness,  it  would  be  deliberate  wickedness,  to  hazard,  without  very  sufficient 
grounds,  so  Tery  serious  a  charge  against  a  body  of  men  who  are  standing  daily  in 
peril  of  their  liyes,  and  whose  miscreant  assailants  well  know,  that  by  how  much  the 
more  they  are  deprived  of  sympathy,  by  so  much  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  ven- 
geance. We  know  Tipperaryjand  its  landlords  well ;  and  we  do  not  say  that  there  is 
not  an  individual  case  in  which  severity  may  be  practised  in  the  exaction  of  exorbi- 
tant  rent ;  but  this  we  do  say,  and  fearlessly  say,  that,  at  a  bodjf,  the  proprietors  of 
land  in  that  county  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  proprietary  in  the . 
empire.  It  is  too  bad,  therefore,  that  a  great  organ  of  public  opinion  should  be  em- 
ployed in  telHng  the  world,  that  for  the  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed  thev  may 
thank  themselves,  and  that  the  outrageous  violence  by  which  they  are  assailed  is 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  reaction  which  their  own  conduct  is  calulated  to 
produce,  "  the  wild  justice  of  revenge,"  which  we  may  indeed  lament,  but  can 
kardly  be  surprised  at,  considering  the  wrongs  and  the  injuries  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  exacted. 

Bvt  <«The  Timet" eaiBOi  vnitrsUad  iiofr  tii^M  afcredties  we  to  b«  riUnm. 
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prosperity,  and  of  glory,  such  as  never  In  such  drctdnstances,  ambngst  the 
opened  upon  ns  as  a  nation  before,  ancient  Romans,  the  temple  of  Janus 
We  arenowat  peace  vrith  all  the  world.      ii*ou]d  be  closed.     It  is  to  be  hoped 

aceoanted  for,  seeing  that  Koroan  Catholic  ■  as  well  aS  Protestant  gentlemea  are 
their  victims.  Is  it  not  reasdnahle  to  think,  that  the  getUlemen  oi  aoj  denomination 
must  be  obnoxions  to  the  members  of  the  Ribbon  conspiracy,  respecting  nhich 
quite  enough  has  already  appeai*ed  in  the  columns  of  **  The. Times'*  to  justify  the 
belief  that  it  is  most  extensive  and  most  atrccious,  although  its  depths  have  by  no 
means  yet  been  fathomed,  or  its  secret  movers  brought  to  light?  The  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman,  or  he  >vho  is  nominally  such,  is  generally  careless  in  the  profes- 
sion of  his  reIi)^ion,  and  is  seldom  so  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the  priest  as  to 
establish  any  claim  to  the  particular  good  wilt  of  that  important  personage,  from 
whom  a  word  spoken  in  nasto  or  in  warmth  may  operate  as  his  death-warrant. 
We  know  the  pernicious  industry  with  which  these  clerical  agitators  have 
been  employed  during  last  summer,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  altars  have  been 
desecrated  by  harangues  more  worthy  of  a  Jacobin  club,  than  of  a  house  set  apart 
professedly  for  divine  worship.  We  know  the  manner  in  which  the  local  press  of 
that  county  has  been  leavened  by  these  same  agitators,  and  the  envenomed  rancour 
with  which  the  landlords  and  the  constabulary  nave  been  assailed,  and  marked  out 
for  vengeance;  and  we  deliberately  repeat  Lord  Glengall's  observation,  when  the 
magistrates  met  the  other  day  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Scully,  that  so 
far  from  being  surprised  at  what  has  occurred,  we  are  only  surprised  that  such 
incentives  to  bloodshed  have  not  been  still  more  terribly  answered.  The  following^ 
we  extract  from  OTonneirs  paper,  **  The  Nation,"  and  it  is  but  the  echo  of  whet 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  publication  which  circulates  amongst  the  peasantry 
in  Tipperary,  and  which  is)  no  doubt,  read-  for  them  by  **  the  national  school 
master,    when  they  are  unable  to  read  it  for  themselves  ;>- 

"  CAPTAIN  BOCK*8  ADOatSS. 

'*  Aai_'  Scots  wha  hae  wt  Wallace  bled.* 

*'  Boys,  who  in  the  tithe- war  bled. 
Till  knocktopher's  Peelers  fled. 
And  the  parson  shook  with  dreadJ 
At  your  victory  I 

Shall  the  landhrd'u  loetiet  power 
All  your  labour's  iVuits  devour. 
While  beneath  his  yoke  you  cower. 
Sunk  m  misery  ? 

No  I—let  each  rack-renting  knave 
Think  OH  many  a  despot^s  grave. 
If  he  longer  would  enslave 

Better  men  than  he ! 

Though  his  sword  the  landlord  draws, 
Yaui  are  Saxon  steel  or  laws. 
To  uphold  oppression's  cause. 

If  ye  wUl  be  free  I 

By  your  wives  when  winter  reigns. 

From  your  heartless  lord's  domains 

Turned  adrift  in  child-birth's  pains. 

Oh  I  If  men  ye  be. 

Swear  to  teach  the  poor  man's  foe. 
That  his  rent  MUST  soon  be  low. 
Or  the  land  can  never  know 

Peace  and  liberty !" 

We  might  multiply  extracts  such  as  the  above,  until  our  pages  could  no  longer 
contain  them ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  such  stimulants,  can  any  one  be  sor^ 
prised  that  violence  and  murder  should  be  the  order  of  the  day  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  throughout  a  great  part  of  Ireland  popery  has  ceased  to  be  a  religion,  and  has 
become  a  system  of  seditious  agitation,  just  retaining  so  much  of  the  external  form, 
and  availing  itself  of  so  many  of  the  sanctions  of  a  Christian  creed,  as  may  give  a 
Siore  tremendous  efficacy  to  its  death-dealing  denunciations. 

Protestant  gentlemen,  %o  whom  the  services  of  our  scriptural  church  are  fiuniliar, 
eannot  but  understand  the  blighting  effects  which  must  follow  fVom  the  wast  of 
HMh  aerncea,  and  where  the  people  have  nothing  better,  m  •  substitute,  than  • 
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tbat  w6  will  not  l^saemphaticallj  mani- 
fest oitr  senaeof  Ibe  divine  mercy  and 
goodness,  in  bringing  us  unscathed 
out  of  our  recent  troables ;  »od  that 
a- public  thank^ving  will  bedulj  au- 
thorized in  which  oar  ackndwledg- 
ments  maj  be  made  to  Almighty  God 
for  these  so  signal  mercies. 

That  our  ground  of  quarrel  with 
the  Chinese  was  not  such  as  should 
satisfy  reasonable  and  conscientiotis 
minds,  has»  we  belie ve»  been  very  ge- 
nerally felty  and  we  h^itated  not»  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  declare  that  we 
were  ourselves  under  that  persuasion. 
By  the  bungling  incapacitv  of  our 
Whig  rulers  we  were  involved  in  a 
series  of  angry  disputes  with  the 
Chinese  authorities,  by  whonfi  the 
trade  in  opium  was  interdicted,  and 
who  sou;(ht  to  enforce  their  interdict 
after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  tbot  our 
smuggling  merchants  persevered  in  the 
forbidden  traffic,  long  af^er  an  autho- 
ritative denouncement  of  it  had  been 
officially  promulgated,  which  ought,  in 
all  propriety  to  have  been  treated  with 
respect.  Under  the  old  system  of 
trade,  as  in  operation  during  the  mono* 
poly  of  theEast  India  Company,due  pro- 
▼iiuon  would  have  been  made  against 
any  infiraction  of  subsisting  regulations. 
But  under  the  new  system  of  free  trade, 
there  was  no  power  in  the  superinten- 
dent to  exercise  any  effective  con- 
trol over  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
who  were  all  too  intent  upon  private 
gain  to  be  much  concerned  for  the 
public  safety.  Accordingly  the  work 
of  smuggling  went  perseveriagly  on. 
The  Canton  river  was  crowded  with 
vessels  which  only  awaited  their  op- 
portunity to  land  their  pernicious  drug 


upon  the  Chinese  shores ;  nntil  the 
extreme  measure  was  resolved  on,  of 
surrounding  the  building  in  which 
our  residents  resided,  and  compelling 
them,  under  a  threat  of  starvation,  or 
even  some  more  ignominious  death,  to 
deliver  up  all  the  opium  of  which  they 
were  the  proprietors  in  the  river,  and 
to  pledge  themselves  against  persever- 
ing in  a  traffic  which  had  so  deserv- 
edly incurred  his  celestial  mi^esty's 
high  dtsulea^ui'e. 

:  It  is  tnen,  we  think,  demonstratively 
dear,  that  had  a  prudent  and  provident 
gpovemment  directed  our  councils,  the 
*  opium  disputes  would  either  never  have 
occurred^  or  have  been  easily  settled 
without  proceeding  to  open  war. 

Undoubtedly  what  now  occurred 
rendered  a  vindication  of  our  out- 
raged merchants,  criminal  though  they 
may  have  been,  a  matter  of  state  ne- 
cessity. No  nation  should  submit  to 
such  an  insult  without  redress,  because 
no  nation  could  submit  to  such  an  in- 
sult with  safety.  It  was,  therefore, 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  Em- 
peror of  China  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  we  were  possessed  of  a  power  of 
self-vindication ;  and,  accordingly  an 
armament  was  despatched  by  which 
it  Was  hoped  an  impression  would  have 
been  made»  such  as  must  speedily 
bring  his  celestial  majesty  to  reason, 
and  eompel  such  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  injuries  which  we  had  sustained, 
as  might  compensate  the  individual 
sufferars,  and  satisfy  the  national  ho- 
notu*.  But  although  the  Whigs  have 
^own  themselves  <kxterous  enough  in 
getting  into  a  quarrel,  they  were  not 
so  dexterous  in  getting  out  of  it.  The 
war,  if  stich  it  may  be  called,  as  pro- 
secuted by  them,  consisted  in  a  paltry 


ceremonial  administered  in  an  unknown  tongue.  It  would  readily  be  understood  as 
a  very  deplorable  state  of  things,  if  no  divine  service  were  administered  at  all ;  and 
Dotfainfi^  more  would  be  deemed  necessary  to  account  for  almost  any  decree  of  fero- 
cious ^pravity,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  might  prevail.  Will  any  intelli- 
gent reader  tell  us  what  the  difference  is  in  those  cases  where  the  service  is 
performed  in  a  language  which  Cannot  bo  understood,  and  where  the  pure  light  of 
the  divine  word  is  never  suffered  to  be  seen  or  felt,  except  as  shaded  or  chequered 
hy  the  darkening  shadows,  which  pervert,  where  they  cannot  eclipse,  the  Gospel  ? 
This  it  is  which  peoples  society  with  monsters:  this  It  is  which  ha<i  turned 
Tipperary  into  a  jungle  of  wild  beasts  in  human  form  ;  and  this  it  is  which,  if  the 
eirearostances  of  the  two  portions  of.  the  island  were  reversed,  and  the  popery  of 
the  south  could  change  places  with  the  Protestantism  of  the  north,  would  reverse 
their  actual  condition,  and  render  the  latter  savage  and  ferocious,  while  the  former 
wonk]  assume  an  unwonted  character  of  tranquillity  and  obedience.  But  when 
will  thes^  plain  truths  be  practically  understood  by  our  rulers  ?    'Or  when  will  they 


» to  say  to  those  by  wnom  it  would  fain  be  impressed  upon  th^m, 
4otli^  »ot  speak  onto  ns  parables  ?** 


'  Ah,  Lord, 
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nibbling  at  the  txtremitie«»  instead  of 
striking  boldlj  at  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. The  only  creditable  measnre 
which  was  undertaken,  that  of  the 
siege  of  Canton,  was  firustrated  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  on  the  point 
of  being  snceessfnl,  by  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent Elliott,  superseding  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  consenting  to  spare 
the  city  for  a  ransom.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  instance  in  British  his- 
tory in  which  our  army  have  appeared 
in  the  character  of  buccaneers.  Well ! 
no  proper  impression  was  made  upon 
the  Chinese.  Two  miserable  years 
passed  away,  and  the  war  seemed  no 
nearer  to  its  close  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  Our  time,  and  our  means, 
and  our  patience  were  being  consumed 
in  dribbling  and  driftless  hostilities,  in 
which  frightful  massacre  was  produc- 
tive of  no  results ;  when  providentially 
a  change  of  government  took  place, 
by  which  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
transferred  to  other  hands,  and  it  was 
thenceforth  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  vigour  which  has 
brouglit  it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

Under  the  Whigs,  neither  were  the 
objects  aimed  at  of  vital  importance, 
nor  were  the  means  provided  ade- 
quate to  hostilities  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  such  as  it  was  indispensable  we 
should  adopt,  if  we  hoped  to  make 
any  serious  impression  upon  the 
Chinese  empire.  Under  the  Conser- 
vative government,  both  these  defects 
were  remedied.  The  scene  of  hostili- 
ties was  proposed  to  be  changed,  the 
great  river  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  the 
great  cities  upon  its  banks,  being  now 
our  principal  objects ;  and  the  force, 
both  by  land  and  sea  was  considerably 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  massacre  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  mi^t  well  have  given  to 
onr  preparations  a  pause,  until  we 
learned  what  its  effect  would  be  upon 
our  security  in  the  rest  of  India. 
But  at  that  trying  moment  the  prime 
minister  was  not  wanting  to  the 
interest  of  England  or  to  his  own 
fame.  The  Chinese  armament  was 
augmented.  It  floated  in  grandeur 
upon  the  majestic  waters  which  flow 
by  the  walls  of  the  principal  cities 
in  China.  Demonstration  after  de- 
monstration was  made,  which  proved 
hut  two  clearly  that  the  troops  of  his 
celestial  majesty  could  not  meet  us  in 
miMtal  combat.    Victory  after  victory 


was  won,  town  after  town  was  taken* 
And  when,  at  length,  we  were  about 
to  storm  the  city  of  Nankin,  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  forward  which  caused 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the 
terms  of  a  peace,  which  we  were  in  a 
condition  to  dictate,  were  very  soon 
agreed  upon,  to  which  his  celestial 
mijesty  has  signified  his  assent,  and 
which  will,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  be  duly  observed. 

It  is,  we  confess,  a  relief  to  our  feel- 
ings that  this  miserable  war  is  at  an 
end.  The  butchery  of  a  helpless  and 
feeble-minded  race,  however  it  may 
have  been  iustifled  by  a  dire  necessity, 
could  not  have  been  other  than  most 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  a  brave  and 
a  Christian  people.  Never,  we  de- 
voutly pray,  may  it  be  our  lot  to  hear 
of  such  again.  But  our  readers  would 
be  very  much  mistaken  if  they  sup- 
posed that  all  the  hostility  which  we 
experienced  in  that  country  was  of  the 
despicable  character  that  it  has  been 
represented.  Wherever  we  met  the 
Tartar  troops,  they  fought  like  brave 
and  skilful  wariors,  who  only  required 
a  knowlege  of  the  art  of  war,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  make  a  powerful 
defence  against  any  invaders.  Sir 
Huffh  Gough  has  had  a  far  more  dif- 
ficult task  to  perform  than  any  for 
which  the  public  here  have  given  him 
credit.  He  has  had  to  conduct  all 
his  operations,  in  the  total  absence  of 
idl  that  intelligenee  which,  upon  any 
other  theatre  of  warfare,  must  be  sure 
to  be  found.  And  while  he  could  only 
depend  upon  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion, or  that  of  his  immediate  staff,  for 
the  arrangements  which  he  might  deem 
it  prudent  to  adopt,  we  are,  we  be- 
lieve, strictly  within  the  limits  ot  truth 
when  we  say,  that  most  of  his  recon- 
noisances  were  made  on  foot,  and  with- 
out being  able  to  take  a  snrv^  of  the 
country  on  horse-back.  His,  there- 
fore, has  been  a  most  anxious  and  dif- 
ficult part.  And  having  performed 
his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  so- 
vereign and  his  country,  we  do  con- 
fess our  disappointment  that  the  mea- 
gre honor  of  a  baronetcy  is  to  be  bis 
only  reward. 

Some  of  the  private  letters  whidi 
we  have  seen  represent  the  troops 
as  suffering  from  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  from  cholera,  and  also  at 
labouring  under  an  insoificiencT  of 
proper  animal  food.  They  were  living;' 
for  some  time  upon  old  goats ;  idl  tht 
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•iiimiU  of  a  better  description  being 
hvreoi  hj  John  Chinunwiy  at  their 
approach^  ''over  the  hills  and  far 
awaj."  One  black  regiment  is  said  to 
have  behaved  very  iU  indeed,  being 
brought  with  the  greatest'  difficulty 
into  action,  although,  when  the  6ght 
was  over,  they  were  always  the  fore- 
most in  plnndier. 

Another  gives  a  lamentable  account 
of  the  consternation  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  wretched  Chinese:  the  women 
of  rank  rushing  in  crowds  to  escape 
through  the  gates  into  the  open  coun- 
ted ;  their  small  ieet  scarcely  sufficing 
to  take  them  over  any  obstacle  :  some 
with  children  in  their  arms,  who  had 
never  before  known  what  it  was  to  en- 
counter the  inclemency  of  the  elements ; 
and  rushing  wildly  they  kuew  not 
whither.  All  they  knew  was,  that 
certain  death  awaited  them  if  they  re- 
mained behind.  For  the  Tartar  chiefs, 
in  sullen  desperation,  feeling  their 
overthrow  complete,  were,  on  ^l  sides, 
immolating  their  wives  and  children, 
and  rushing  upon  self-destruction ! 
Alas !  alas !  such  are  the  calamities  of 
war  I  How  deeply,  then,  should  wa 
rejoice  that  it  is  over  I  And  how 
sedulously  should  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  obliterating  firom  the 
minds  of  this  unhi^py  people  the  re- 
membrance of  the  miseries  which  we 
have  caused  them,  and  of  laying  such  a 
foundation  for  mutual  confidence  and 
esteem,  that  henceforth  we  may  only 
be  known  to  each  other  by  an  intw- 
change  of  reciprocal  advantages. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  best  autho- 
rities, the  gross  revenue  of  China  may 
be  estimated  at  about  fifty-six  millions 
sterling  annually.  Of  this,  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  millions  finds  its  way  to 
Pekin;  the  difference  remaining  in 
the  provinces,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
their  internal  administration. 

The  entire  extent  of  cultivated  land 
is  estimated  at  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  millions  of  English  acres ;  and  of 
these  by  far  the  greatest  portion  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  subdi- 
vided into  little  plots  of  one  or  two 
acres,  which  are  generally  cultivated 
by  the  personal  labour  of  the  occu- 
pants, not,  indeed,  with  all  the  skill 
which  in  England  or  Scotland  mav  be 
seen,  but  wiw  an  exact  taid  scrupuleus 
husbandry,  unknown  even  there,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  standing  army,  or  what  is  called 
iocby  is  elueflj  composed  of  indiyidoala 


of  the  Tartar  raee,  who  hate  lands 
allotted  to  them,  which  they  hold  by 
a  species  of  feudal  tenure,  and  for 
which  they  are  bound  to  render  mill- 
tary  service.  They  amount  to  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
men,  who,  if  their  discipline  was  equal 
to  their  vidour,  would  be  found  very 
formidable  assailants. 

And  here  it  is  our  decided  persua- 
sion that  that  trade  in  opium,  which 
has  caused  all  these  troubles,  should 
cease.  It  was  right,  perhaps,  that  no 
stipulation  respecting  it  should  have 
been  permitted  to  find  its  way  into  tha 
late  treaty  ;  but  not  the  less  should  it 
be  our  endeavour  to  meet  the  wiihea 
of  the  Chinese  government  upon  that 
subject,  and  to  show  them  that  what 
we  would  not  do  upon  compulsion,  wo 
were  yet  ready  to  do  of  our  own  fre% 
will,  and  in  obedience  to  the  dictatea 
of  morality  and  justice.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  such  conduct  on  our  part 
should  not  produce  a  powerful  effect 
upon  such  a  people,  it  would  show 
them  that  when  all  terrors  of  human 
violence  were  set  at  naught,  there  was 
a  Power  to  which  we  held  ourselves 
amenable ;  and  it  could  not  but  power- 
fully aid  us  in  the  inculcation  of  those 
moral  lessons  which  we  are,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  destined  to  teach  them,  to  see 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  unmindftil 
of  the  divine  instruction  which  they 
convey. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  oup 
country  as  occupying  the  commanding 
position  which  it  has  at  present  ob- 
tained, without  feeling  that  there  are 
high  moral  and  religious  purposes  to 
be  uiswered  by  its  pre-eminence  ami 
its  exaltation.  For  the  first  time,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  from  three  to 
four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
who  have  hitherto  been  a  world  to 
themselves,  and  lived  in  as  neat  a  seclu- 
sion from  the  rest  of  mankmd  as  if  they 
occupied  another  planet,  are  brought 
into  contact  and  alliance  with  an 
European  power,  peculiarly  calculated 
from  its  position  and  influence,  to 
impart  to  them  the  saving  truths 
of  the  gospel.  A  wise  government, 
upon  whom  such  a  responsibility  de- 
volves, should  deeply  ponder  how  this 
may  best  be  done.  Never  did  an  oc- 
casion arise  upon  which  a  British  mi- 
nistry had  more  need  of  anxious  and 
prayerful  meditation.  It  would  an- 
swer no  good  purpose  to  let  loose  a 
flight  of  lieady  xiussioxuuriesi  whoso 
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knowleilge  miffht  bear  no  pfoportion  ment,  brought  as  we  hxft  beeti»  for 
to  their  confMence, .  and  wboie  seal  the  firsltime^  into  tuch  dote  contact 
might  iniioitelyexceet]  their  dttoretion.  viih  this  ancient  and  most  peculiar. 
If  the  blessed  work  of  evaogeliiatbn  people,  tojabour  with  earnestness  for 
should  meet  in  that  oonntry  with  any  their  conversion  to  the  true  faith.  The 
ierionsobstraction,wfi  confidently  pre-  influence  to  which  we  haire  ab-eady 
4Uct  that  it  wiU  arise  from,  the  con-  alluded  as  imposing  a  check  upon  the 
tentiojos  jarrii^.  of  mutuallv  hostile  free  oirontation  of  new  opinions,  b  one 
c'ealotsy  l^  whose  bickerings  tne  cauae  which,  under  different  circumstances, 
of  the  gospel  will  ^scandalised.  Far  hm^  he  made  to  operate  for  our  ad- 
different  must  be  the  course  which  vantage.  If  we  can  only  succeed  in  ex- 
may  be  attended  by  any  solid  or  per-  citing  their  respeet  for  our  attainments 
Manent  advantage.  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  establish- 
<  The  peculiarities  of  that  country^  in  ing  our  superiority  to  themselves,  a 
a  moral  and  religious  poipt  of  view,  very  great  harrier  will  be  removed  to 
are,  a  aemi-scepticism  or  rationalism  thecommnnicationof  that  better  know- 
•n  the  part  of  the  learned*  and  en  the  ledge  which  may  profit  them  both  in 
part  of  the  vulgar,  a  childish  and  time  and  eternity.  It  was  thus  that  the 
groveling  superstition.  But  this  im-  Jesuits  suocoeded  in  establbhing  that 
p<»iant  distinction  is  to  be  ob^rved,  infiuenoe  which  at  one  time  proceeded 
that  their  priests,  or  Bonzes,  possess  no  to,  an  extent.that  enabled  them  to  send 
sank  or  property,  as  in  the  othier  eastern  their  missionaries  through  almost  every 
countries,  and  ore  entirely  dependent  part  of  this  extensive  empire.  They 
npon  the  alms  of  the  peoj^e  for  their  taught  their,  phlloaophers  to  rectify  the 
subsistence.  They  are,  in  ^t»  a  spe-  calendar,  and  we  owe  to  them  some  of 
des  of  b^^ng  friars ;  and  their  tne  best  maps  by  which  the  interior  of 
resemblance*  both  in  dress  and  cere-  tivis  eoMatij^  is  laid  down.  Under 
monies,  to  that  class  of  the  Roman  their  audioes,  Chri^tiaoity  such  as 
Catholic  clergy  is  so  great,  that  at  a  as  they,  teach,  became  very  extensively 
short  distance  the  one  might  be  mistaken  diffased,^nti|  the  jealousy  of  the  or- 
ioT  the  other.  The  people,  however,  ders  to  whom  we  before  alluded  was 
are  curious  and  inquisitive  respeciiiig  aroused,  when  proscription  and  perse- 
^  arts,  and  the  belief  and  the  cus-  cution  ensued,  by  which  the  further 
lams  of  strangers^  and  would,  we  mead  of  Gospel  teaching  was  effectu- 
helieve,..m9re  readily  admit,  the.ap*  ally  prevent^. 

proaches  of  judicious  and  intelligent  ,   There  still,  however,  exists  in  the 

missionaries  than  any  other  of  the  pa-  eopntr^  a  remnant  who  profess  the 

tioQs  of  the  east.  The  principal  difficulty  Chri^ian  faith,  albeit  in  an  adulterated 

would  consist  in  overcoming  the  inve-  form,  in  which  it  may  be  doubtful  whe* 

lerate  aversion  which  is  entertained  by  ther  Christianity  approaches  nearer  to 

theehief  mandarins  to  novel  ties  of  any  heathenism,  or  heathenism    to  Qiris- 

description  in  religion  or  government;  t^anity.      A  beginning,  at  all  events, 

aiid  by  whom  hithe.rt^  all  such  inpul-  ^  been  made,  which  may  be  improved 

eation  of  new  notions  as  might  lead  to  ^pon  by  .the  more  acripturally-instruc- 

the  subversion  of  ancient  usages,  have,  ted  disciples  of  a  better  system.   In  the 

iritb  a  stem  and  vindictive  jealousy,  year  1810,  the  following  statement  was 

been  proscribed.  made  to  Sir  George  Staunton  by  the 

•    But  not  the  less  do  we  conceive  it  Rev.  J.  B.  Marchmi,  ''of  the  actual 

to  be  the  d^ty  of  a  Christian  govern-  oondition  of  the  converts  in  China." 

Blsliop*.  Misaioniiri€s.  l|[*ti^  Coaverts. 

Qnafig-tai^  Quang-see,  and  Hainan..... 1  —  6  7,000 

Peche-lee,  Shantung,  Leao-tong,&  Eastern  Tar taryl  11  18  40,000 

Khn^ nin  and  Uonan^..... .....^ I  —  6  33,000 

Pokien,  Formoea,  Tche-kiai^and  Kiang-see 1  5  8  30,000 

Se-tchuen,  Koei-tcheou,  and  Yun-nan 13  2$  70,000 

Shan-see,    Shen-see,    Kan-su,    Hou-qnang,  and 

Eastern  Tartary , 1  6  IQ  35,300 

6         25    ,        80  21/^300« 

/  •  J^uibwgb  6abinei  Li^ 
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That  the  Jesmfs  will  again  endea- 
tour  to  regain  their  ground  in  that 
etapire,  and  nothing  ^'lefk  bj'th«m 
andone  to  seonre  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  so  darling  an  object,  it  would 
argue  a  criminal  ignorance  of  their 
history  and  their  character  to  doubt. 
The  /rauds  which  they  have  already 
practised  npon  the  goodpeople  of  China, 
(and  which  have  been  detected  and 
exposed  with  so  much  consummate 
ability,  by  Dr.  Wall  in  his  learned  and 
ingenioos  work  on  the  ancient  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Jews,)  are  amongst  the 
most  singular  and  dexterous  of  their 
devices,  in  '  which  the  end  has  been 
always  held  to  justify  the  means,  for 
upholding  the  cause  oftruth  by  the  aid 
of  delusion.  Their  falsification  of  an- 
ctent  Chinese  records  was  admit^bly 
calculated  to  give  an  air  of  hoar  anti- 
quity to  the  system  of  which  they  were 
the  advocates.  The  oracles  were  thus, 
as  it  were,  made  to  give  lying  responses 
IB  favour  of  the  Chrlstimn  revet*- 
tion ;  and  even  the  papal  authority  was 
thus  made  to  seem  so  venerable,  that 
Doctor  WiseroaA  has  not  hesitated  to 
avafl  faim«elf  of  an  evidence  in  its 
Aivour  which  was  so  sufVicietit  and  so 
unsuspicious,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
that  worthy  Romanist,  it  could  not  be 
resisted.  Alas !  for  tlie  dbctot's  anfU 
quarian  reputation^  Doctor  Wall  has 
cruelly  demolfshed  the  foundation  on 
whi^b  It  was  built ;  and  shown  instead, 
an  amount  of  persevering,  systematic, 
and  unscrUftuloUs  fraud,  such-  as  the 
father  of  lies  could  alone  have  sug- 
gested. Btit '  ei^n  this  expoi^ure  will 
not  deter  ffOm  sifkiilar  attempts  at  tbe 
present  day,  -if  an^  hope  might  be 
thereby  affbrded  of  accomplisbing^simi- 
lar  objects.  The  creatures,  wo  may 
be  very  sufe^  ^  will  be  at  their  diHy 
work  again.*' 

'  Nor  have  Protestant  missionaries 
been  altogether  idle.  Iii  1607,  Mr. 
Morisson  was  sent  out  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  work  upon  whreh  be  had 
set  his  heart  with  a  wise  and  untiriiig 
perseverance  that  was  not^  long  iniret> 
warded.  He  ^fH  made  himself  couk 
j^ete  master  of  the  langoage ;  then 
imparted  oral  i|istnit(ionin  the  truths 
t»f  Christiamty  tb'Sach  as  eoaid  be 
induced  to  rsoel^  itt  afterwards  he 
proceeded  to  translate  thtt'Holv  Scrip- 
t«r#i  of  the:N<fw  TestaiMent  into  the 
Chinese  laiuniM[^  andt  io  4M>mpil<s  fitt* 
fha   oaa  of  European    ttodeiits»   a 


Chinese  and  English  dictk>nary,  by 
which  all  future  missionaries  must  be 
greatly  aided.  Me  then  conceived  the 
nol^  project  of  a  college,  in  which 
the  Enghsb  might  learn  whatewr  was 
curious  or  valuable  in  the  literature  of 
China,  and  the  Chinese  whatever  was 
ma&t  worthy  of  attention  in  the  sdience 
artd  the  learning^  of  Europe.  In  1818; 
the  ibundatlon  stone  of  this  college 
was  laid  at  Malacca,  and  notwitn^ 
standing  the  difRcultiei  through  which 
It  has  had  to  struggle,  its  limited 
means,  and  the  short  time  dtfrinj^ 
which  it  has  be^  in  bperation,  its 
usefnlnestt  htA  been  sufficiently  proved 
to  render* it  verv  desirable  that  its 
advautages  should  be  exteftded.  ' 

We  can  now  come  into  closer  coni 
tact  with  the'  whole'  of  the  Chin^Ad 
empire,  and  With  a  certainty  that  our 
laws,  our  literature,  our  philosophy, 
arid  our  r^^oh^  will  be  regarded' by 
its  learned  men  with  a  respect  and  art 
interest  of  which  they  never  deemed 
them  worthy  before.  Is  it  riot  Im- 
portant that  we  should  take  advani 
tage  of  our  new  fticilitles  to  pfesc^iit 
to  them  our  attahnbents  as  ah  intellecs> 
tual  nation;  in  an  aspect  which  may 
draw  their  special  now^,  and  compel 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  v^t  su- 
periority to  themielves?  We  hare  no 
diombt  whatever  that  the  respect  thus 
insured  would  lead  to  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  foundations  upott 
which  we  rest  the  truth"  of  our  divine 
religion,  which  eoald  Have  bat  oiia 
result*  namely,  thai  they  were  iAftoitety 
stronger  than  any  which'  oould  b%  pre- 
tended m  fkvour  df  thOh*own.  Wo 
look  not,-  of  cottrse,*  ta  any  audden  iti- 
fhix  of  moral  or  IreHgious'  K^ht.  In 
such  acotintry,'  prejudice* and  habit 
most  long  oppose  an  obstinate  resis- 
tance to  the  knowlego'by  whkh  In- 
veterate error  #ouhi  be  detected  and 
removed.  '  But  by  ettaMiihirig  a  ra- 
iq>eot  for  our  intellectual  pre-emaeneet 
w«  would  best  insure  a  reepectM  at- 
iMitibn  to  the  recoi^ds  of  InsOiratiMiy 
a^tbdbi  reception  of  vHiich  ia'sure 
to  lead  ta  that  godliness  thaife  is  pro- 
1MtA%  U(t'  all' things,  and  wbioh'kat 
the  prottHse  «f  the  4ifV  tkafc  now  is 
as  w«Il  ns  of  tfaalwIMi  is  to-'t^m«.  r 

Nor  ia  tiiert,  in  tlie  halilMble  globf^ 
a  country  in  which  tmpressioM  onee 
made  upon  the  learned  are  so  easily 
atamped  «pon  the  people.  The  WhOfe 
anoipSre  nay  bo '  said  to  bo  oae  vast 
s<^KM^  in  which  the  people  are  ooin- 
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pelled  to  pan  through  a  oertam  pre^ 
scribed  course  of  le&romg»  according 
to  their  proficiency  in  which  their  pro- 
motion to  stations  of  dignitj  and  emo- 
lument is  determined.  The  lettered 
class  thus  constitute  the  aristocracy  of 
the  empire.  Despotic  as  the  emperor 
is,  he  could  not  disregard  the  con- 
stitution which  thus  prescribes  to 
learning  and  ability  its  appropriate  re* 
ward,  without  shocking  the  prejudices 
of  all  the  better  classes  of  his  subjects 
to  a  d^ee  by  which  his  throne  would 
be  endangered.  His  functionariesf 
throiM[h  idl  their  ramifications,  are, 
there&re,  individuals  who  would  na- 
turally, under  uiy  circumstances,  ex* 
ercise  an  important  influence  upon 
publie  opinion.  They  are  the  elite  of 
Chinese  society  ;  the  presiding  minds 
by  whom  the  masses  are  governed. 
And  once  let  them  be  instructed  in 
sound  philosophy,  and  they  must  be 
speedily  indoctrinated  in  divine  truth, 
which  the  very  forms  of  their  despot- 
ism would  enable  them  to  inculcate 
«poa  those  placed  under  their  autho- 
rky  with  a  persuasive  influence  that 
•ould  not  long  be  resisted. 

Is  it  not«  therefore,  most  desirable^ 
that  a  colleg^,  upon  a  large  and  liberal 
soale,  should  be  established*  by  means 
of  which  every  intelligent  Chinese 
might  ac<|uaint  himself  with  the  arts 
and  the  scieooes  in  the  advanced  state 
to  which  they  have  at  present  attained 
in  Europe  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  blessed 
thing  if  the  first  firuits  of  English  com* 
neroe  were  devoted,  let  us  rather  say 
oonseoratcd,  to  such  an  object?  By 
■o  doing  we  should  most  fittingly  atone 
te  ^  calamities  which  we  have  already 
caused  that  people  to  suffer ;  and  best 
approve  ourselves  worthy  of  that 
cnvine  protection  by  which  we  have 
been  so  signally  favoured.  Assuredly 
our  successes  have  not  been  permitted 
merely  that  we  might  be  enriched  by 
the  grubbery  of  commerciid  gain* 
Other  and  higher  objects  have  been 
eontemplated  in  the  lofty  pre-eminence 
to  which,  as  a  nation,  we  have  been 
oonducted.  If  we  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  this  most  ancient  of 
empires^  after  a  fashion  that  ensures . 
to  us  a  moral  influence  over  it,  which 
BO  other  nation  has  ever  yet  possessed, 
we  may  be  perfectly  sure  tlMt  all  this 
has  been  ordered*  not  for  the  Dispose 
of  BrumagemiMmg  Engknd,  but  for 
the  pnrpo^  of  ChristJaniiing  Clmia. 
U  therabra  well  beoomet  ourmkrs  to 


consider  how  we  may  be  profitable  to 
such  a  people  in  one  sense,  as  well  as 
how  we  may  make  a  profit  of  them  in 
another  ;  and  to  do  whatever  in  them 
lies  to  make  the  vast  extension  which 
will  now  be  given  to  our  trade  in  the 
East,  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
light,  and  the  establishment  of  that 
truth,  to  which  we  ourselves  are  in- 
debted for  the  priceless  blessing  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

Never  did  an  opportunity  present 
itself  by  which  a  British  minister 
might  be  so  beneficially  signalized,  as 
that  which  now  opens  to  this  great 
empire.  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  now 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  reputation  such 
as  would  endure  and  be  aoclaimed  by 
countless  millions  in  the  far  east> 
when  England  herself  may  be  num* 
bered  amongst  the  departed  nations  ;^- 
and  that,  without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree impairing  the  efi)ciency  of  those 
mercantile  arrangements,  which  may 
be  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of 
strictly  commercial  objects.  A  small 
per  centage  upon  our  profits  would 
abundantly  suffice  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  ooU^g^te  institute  as  that 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded* 
and  which  has  been  ahr^ftdy  tried 
(though  upon  a  small  scale,  and  at  ao 
inconvenient  distance)  in  the  establish* 
ment  at  present  existing  at  Malacca* 
In  China,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  our 
arts  and  sciences  will  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual heralds  of  our  faith.  Let  them* 
therefore,  be  exhilnted  always  in  com- 
pany with  it,  and  to  the  most  advan- 
tage. The  Chinese  are  a  grave  and 
decorous  people :  ceremonial  may  bo 
said  to  be  the  religion  of  the  empire* 
Whatever  offends  against  their  notions 
of  dignity  and  propriety,  is  sure  to  da- 
mage the  offending  par^,  whoever  he 
may  be,  in  their  estimation,  to  a  d^ree 
by  which  his  influence  must  be  much 
impaired.  We  would*  therefore^  have 
rehgious  truth  presented  to  them 
with  every  accompaniment  by  which 
it  may  be  most  effectually  recom^ 
mended.  Already  they  have  been 
compelled  to  do  involimtary  homage 
to  our  arms ;  let  that  be  a  precursor* 
as  it  were*  to  an  acquainaance  with 
our  arts ;  and  directly  they  are  ooi^ 
vinoed  of  our  vast  intellectual  Superi^ 
ority,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
persuaded  that  we  seek  ^not  theirt 
but  them*"  the  fields  will  begin  to  ba 
white  for  the  harvest* 

Nor  would  the  tttabliihDMBt  of 
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moral  mflotnoe  ftmoiigst  oui^  traders 
in  the  East  be  any  let  or  hindrance 
to  the  profitable  pursuit  of  an  honour- 
able commerce^  but  mighti  on  the  con« 
trary,  greatly  conduce  thereunto.  The 
establishinent  of  a  character  for  truth 
and  for  justice  ought  now,  in  the  East, 
to  be  England'sfirst  ol^ect.  It  should 
be  the  premier's  earnest  endeavour  to 
remoTe  from  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
the  impression  which  the  bungling  and 
unprincipled  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors must  have  made  upon  them  to 
our  disadvantage.  By  that  impression 
our  trading  relations  were  disturbed, 
and  losses  were  incurred  which,  if  not 
compensated  by  recent  successes,  must 
have  ruined  a  vast  number  of  mdivi- 
duals,  and  proved  heavily  injurious  to 
us  as  a  nation.  Let,  therefore,  every 
care  be  now  taken  to  prevent,  in 
future,  any  such  untoward  accidents 
and  unhappy  collisions.  And  for  this 
purpose,  let  an  enlightened  public  opi^ 
nion  be  created,  by  which  the  greedy 
spirit  of  commercial  gain  may  be  con* 
trolled,  and  it  must  powerfully  aid  the 
civil  authorities  in  compelling  even  the 
most  unscrupulous  traders  to  respect 
the  character  of  their  country  even 
when  they  are  most  careless  of  their 
own.  Thus  would  confidence  be  jh*©- 
duced,  and  amity  perpetuated,  by 
which  our  dealings  with  that  peculiar 

nile  would  be  rendered  most  pro- 
It  and  most  delightful.  There  is 
a  mode,  both  nationally  and  indivi- 
duallv,  of  hastening  to  be  rich,  and 
which  tendeth  to  poverty;  and  this 
mode  was,  under  Whig  auspices,  in- 
continently pursued,  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Company's  charter, 
ev€»jr  adventurer  was  privileged  to 
traffic  in  the  East.  We  have  now,  it 
is  hoped,  discovered  our  mistake ;  and 
happv  will  it  be  for  us  if  our  experience 
should  lead  to  the  practical  adoption 
of  better  maxims,  which  may  cause  us 
to  prosecute  our  personal  ends  with  an 
habitual  and  a  reverential  reference 
to  higher  objects  \  for  we  may  depend 

ri  it,  it  is  Qot  less  true  of  nations 
of  individuals,  that  if  we  seek^s/ 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness,  all  things  pertaining  to  our 
worldly  weal  will,  in  his  own  good 
time,  and  by  his  gracious  Providence, 
be  added  onto  as. 

And  England  is,  of  all  countries, 
that  one  in  which  it  may  be  most  truly 
Mid  that  there  is  no  natural  repugnanoe 
belfiMa  jrtiilotophy  and  religion*  In 
hdjt  Md  lOw  in  Vtum^  tl  it  weU 


Ul 


known  that  most  of  the  literati  ar« 
tinctured  with  infidelity.      And    the 
neology  of  the  German  school  is  but 
little  calculated  to  recommend  their 
philosophical  divines  as  the  expounders 
of  the  sublime  and  mysterious  simpli-* 
city  of  the  Gospel.     In  our  country 
alone  are  its  truths  to  be  found  free 
from  the  cloudiness  of  mysticism,  and 
separate  from  the  grossness  of  super- 
stition ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
highest  minds  amongst  us  both  are, 
and  always  have  been,  the  readiest  to 
acknowledge  the  paramount  authority 
of  revelation.     '*  Some  of  your  people 
here  seem  to  believe  in  Christianity," 
was  the  observation  of  a  foreign  Ro» 
mish  ecclesiastic  to  Doctor  Robinsoi^ 
of  the  observafory  at  Armagh,  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  scientific  asso- 
ciation.    The  doctor  gravely  replied» 
'*  Yes,  truly  j  and  there  are  very  few, 
indeed,  of  our  scientific  men,  who  ar$ 
philosophers,  and  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians."     This,  we  say,  furnishes  an 
additional  reason  why  England  should 
address  herself  to  the  work  of  evange^ 
lization  in  tJie  East,  with  an  earnest- 
ness  proportioned  to  her  peculiar  fitnese 
for  such  a  task,  and  the  vast  fatilities 
for  its  accomplishment  which,  in  her 
extended  dominion,  are  so  providen- 
tially afi'orded.     By  other  nations,  if 
religion  be  presented,  it  will  be  in  ai^ 
tagonism  with  philosophy!  or  if  philo- 
Bophy,  it  will  be  in  antagonism  with 
religion.      Amongst  the  enlightened 
members  of  the   Church  of  England 
alone,  the  highest  truths  of  the  one 
blend  and  commingle,  as  it  were,  with 
Uie  highest  attainments  in  the  othes. 
ReliKion  is  recognised  as  the  perfection 
of  philosophy,  even  as  philosophy  is 
recognised  as  the  perfection  of  reason. 
They  lead  to,  and  mutually  support 
each  other.      The  path  is  as  the  shin- 
ing light,  lustrous  as  the  galaxy  in  the 
heavens, 

"Which  leads  throuirh  nature  ud   to 
nature's  God." 

And  the  difficulties  attendant  npon 
revelation  are  found,  upon  the  most 
impartial  and  diligent  examination,  to 
be  no  other  than  those  which  would 
equally  militote  against  natural  relt- 
g>pn,  respecting  whteh  they  are  ad« 
mitted  to  be  no  difficulties  St  all.  L^ 
us,  therefore,  besUr  ourselves  as  th6 
pecuhar  people  to  whom  this  groat 
task  hat  boMi  spooiaU?  «iijoined>  of 
•""" —  X^  Illjg[4  ^f  ^^  ^^ 
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tummg  the  labours  of  pure  science  to 
the  account  of  rerelstion  ;  and  let  us 
evince  our  senne  of  the  blessings  which 
we  hare  so  kmg  enjoyed*  by  our 
readiness  to  extend  them  to,  and  dis- 
semhtftte  them  amon^t  the  benighted 
nations,  who  may  thus  be  led  to  re* 
cognise  us  not  only  as  conquerors  by 
whom  they  have  been  subdued,  but  as 
deliverers  by  whom  they  have  been 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  the  mar- 
vellous light  of  the  Gospel.    • 

The  French  papers  have  lately  in- 
formed us  that  an  application  was 
made,  through  Professor  Arago,  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  part 
of  the  missionary  society  in  France, 
who  have  res<4ved  upon  establishing 
twobisliops  in  New  Zealand  and  on 
the  coast  of  Cahfernia,  for  such  in- 
structions as  might  enable  them  to 
conduct  scientific  investigations  in  me- 
teorology, magnetism,  and  analysis  of 
the  air.  The  academy  rejoiced,  it  is 
said,  thus  to  see  missionary  zeal  con- 
necting itself  with  philosophical  in- 
quiry. But  if  the  application  had  been 
tor  learned  men  by  whom  the  mission 
might  be  attended,  what  roust  have 
been  the  result  in  suc^  a  country  as 
France  ?  Simply  that  infWellty  would 
be  associated  with  religion.  The  phi- 
losopher would  go  out  to  mock  at  the 
faith  which  the  missionaries  laboured 
to  teach ;-  and  instead  of  promoting, 
their  ellR]^s  must  be  adverse  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  professed  to  be 
engififed.  But  how  easy  would  it  be 
in  tbie  country  to  supply  a  soeielv 
bent  upon  missionary  purposes,  with 
the  ablest  scientific  men,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  the  firmest  believers  in 
revelation?  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Professor  Lloyd,  Professor  M'CuUagh, 
Dr.  Wall  Professor  Whewel,  and  a 
host  of  other  distinguished  names 
might  be  enumerated,  who  ^are  most 
devotjf  d  adherents  to  our  EstnbliHhed 
Church,  and  by  whom  science  is  re- 
garded but  as  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion I  This  it  is  to  have  a  scriptural 
church,  which  respects  antiquity,  but 
revereooea  the  Bible ;  and  neither  r^- 
quiresy  on  the  one  hand,  the  belief  of 
dogmaa  by  whidi  reason  is  outraged, 
and  the  foundation  of  credibility  oA-er- 
thrown;  nor  permitst  on  the  other, 
any  euriMM  or  earaai  qneatipning 
reepeoting  tluise  mysterious  truthv 
which  mittt  he  received  implioitly  upon 
tfaA  authority  of  revelation. 

Let  EngUadt  therefore,  not  be  for- 
f^id  Hi  Um  fr«At  Mid  Uie  gkuriovv 


destiny  for  which  she  has  been  exalted 
so  Ikr  above  lUl  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Let  her  mlers  be  eon- 
vinoed  that  her  prosperity  and  grent- 
nesB  are  intimately  bound  up  with  an 
honest  endeavour  to  become  the  en- 
lightened disseminator  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, in  the  purest  form  in  which 
it  has  ever  been  professed  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  •  Tins  Grecian 
states  were  raised  up,  and  permitted 
to  attain  the  pre-emmence  which  they 
enjoyed,  for  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts;. and  the  finished 
products  of  the  genius  and  the  skill 
of  that  exquisite  people  have  survived 
the  ravages  of  conquest  and  the  horrors 
of  slavery,  and  have  asserted,  and  still 
do  assert,  the  supremacy  of  their  do- 
miniott  over  the  taste  and  the  imagi- 
nationsof  the  most  enh'ghtened  nations, 
even  to  the  present  day.  The  Roman 
empire  was  raised  up  to  be  the  great 
seed- bed  of  law  and  order ;  and  the 
laws  of  the  ten  tables,  and  the  code 
Justinian,  are,  under  one  modification 
or  another,  at  this  moment  in  active 
operation  over  the  most  enlightened 
portion  of  the  world.  The  destiny 
of  Great  Britain  is,  to  uphold  and  to 
exhibit  purified  religion,  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  distant 
natious;  to  be  thus  the  herald  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings  to  those  who 
are  '^  lying  in  darkness  and  in  the  sha- 
dow of  death,"  and  to  cause  the  Gos- 
pel verities  to  shine  with  so  pure  and 
sweet  a  light,  that  their  own  intrinsic 
excellence  may  be  their  all-suificient 
recommendation.  May  she  worthily 
-diseharge  this  high  «id  holy  duty : 
may  b^  mders  be  duly  impr^ned 
with  their  great  and  solemn  responsi- 
biHty  ;  and  may  the  new  fields  or  com* 
.meree  whidi  have  been  opened  by  her 
arms,  be  cultivated  by  her  arts,  and 
enriobed  and  adorned  bv  that  better 
knowbdge,  which  would  eanse  tbe 
Chinese  peof4e  to  segard  all  their 
present  terrors  and  snf&riogs  as  the 
cheap  purchase  of  the  greatest  blessinet 
which  they  could  ei\|oy  on  this  aide 
heaven. 

We  repeat  it,  a  field  of  glorious  en- 
terprise IS  now  before  the  British 
statesman  ;  and  never,  sinoe  we  were 
a  Bation»  did  a  coigimcture  arise  in 
which  a  minister  of  a  large  and  lofty 
.mind  liad  a«eh  an  opportuiMty  of  oona* 
biningcommerdal  prosperity  with  mo* 
ral  usefulness}  and  of  achieving  loi- 
mortal  fame  by  stamping  an  in 
of  hit  polioy  upon  thd  wdnd. 
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L.OITERING8     OF     ARTHUR     OLEARY. 
FRAGMENT  II. — THE   BOAR's   HEAD  AT   ROTTERDAM. 

If  the  noise  and  bustle  which  attend  a  wedding,  like  trumpets  in  a  battle, 
are  intended  as  provisions  against  reflection,  so  firmly  do  I  feel  the  tortures 
of  sea-sickness  are  meant  as  antagonists  to  all  the  terrors  of  drowning  and 
all  the  horrors  of  shipwreck. 

Let  him  who  has  felt  the  agonies  of  that  internal  earthquake  which 
the  '^  pitch  and  toss"  motion  of  a  ship  communicates— who  knows  what  it 
is  to  have  hb  diaphragm  vibrating  between  his  ribs  and  the  back  of  his 
throat,  confess,  how  little  to  him  was  all  the  confusion  which  be  listened  to 
over  head  1  how  poor  the  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  craft 
wherein  he  was  "  only  a  lodger/'  and  how  narrowed  were  all  his  sympathies 
within  the  small  circle  of  bottled  porter,  and  brandy  and  water^  the  steward's 
infalDbles  in  suffering. 

I  lay  in  my  narrow  crib,  moodily  pondering  over  these  things,  now 
wondering  within  myself  what  charms  of  travel  could  recompense  such 
i^nies  as  these,  now  muttering  a  curse, ''  not  loud  but  deep,"  on  the  heavy 
gentleman,  whose  ponderous  tread  on  the  qnarter-deek  seemed  to  pro- 
menade up  and  down  the  surface  of  my  own  pericranium ;  the  greasy 
steward,  the  jolly  captain,  the  brown-faced,  black-whiskered  king's  mes- 
senger, who  snored  away  on  the  sofa,  all  came  in  for  a  share  of  my  male- 
dictions, and  I  took  out  my  cares  in  curses  upon  the  whole  party.  Mean- 
while I  could  distinguish,  amid  the  other  sounds,  the  elastic  tread  of 
eertain  light  feet  that  pattered  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  I  could  not 
mistake  the  assured  footstep  which  accompanied  them,  nor  did  I  need  the 
happy  roar  of  laughter  that  mixed  with  the  noise,  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  '^  Honourable  Jack"  was  then  cultivating  the  alderman's  daughters, 
dkcourting  most  eloquently  upon  the  fascinations  of  those  exdosive  circles 
wherein  he  was  wont  to  move,  and  explaining,  on  the  clearest  principles, 
what  a  firightful  chasm  his  absence  must  create  in  the  London  world-^bow 
deplorably  flat  would  tiie  season  go  off  where  he  was  no  actor — and 
voodering  who^  among  the  aspirants  of  high  ambition,  would  venture  to 
awome  his  line  of  character,  and  supply  his  place  either  on  the  turf  or  at 
the  table. 

Bui  ai  length  the  stage  of  semi-stupor  came  over  me;  the  noises 
became  eomnixed  ie  ny  head,  and  I  lost  all  consdousness  so  completely, 
that  whedier  from  brandy  or  akkoessy  I  fancied  I  saw  the  itewwrd 
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flirting  with  the  ladies,  and  the  "  Honourable  Jack"  skipping  about  with  a 
white  apron,  uncorking  porter  bottles  and  changing  sixpences. 

'  The  same  effect  which  the  announcement  of  dinner  produces  on  the 
stiff  party  in  the  drawing-room,  is  caused  by  the  information  of  being 
alongside  the  quay  to  the  passengers  of  a  packet.  It  is  true  the  procession 
|s  not  so  formal  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case :  the  tiu'baned  dowagers 
that  took  the  lead  in  one,  would,  more  than  probably,  be  last  in  the  other ; 
but  what  is  lost  in  decorum  is  more  than  made  up  in  hilarity.  What 
hunting  for  carpet-bags  I  what  opening  and  shutting  of  lockers!  what 
researches  into  portmanteaus,  to  extricate  certain  seizable  commodities, 
and  stow  them  away  upon  the  person  of  the  owner,  till  at  last  he  becomes 
an^impersonation  of  smuggling,  with  lace  in  his  boots,  silk  stockings  in 
his  hat,  brandy  under  his  waistcoat,  and  jewellery  in  the  folds  of  his 
cravat.  There  is  not  an  item  in  the  tariff  that  might  not  be  demonstrated 
in  his  anatomy :  from  his^shoes  to  his  night-cap  he  is  a  living  sarcasm  upon 
the  revenue.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  searching  scrutiny  of  your  Quar- 
terly Reviewer  to  the  all-penetrating  eye  of  an  excise  officer  ?  He  seems 
to  look  into  the  whole  contents  of  your  wardrobe  before  you  have 
unlocked  the  trunk  "  warranted  solid  leather,"  and  with  a  glance  appears 
to  distinguish  the  true  man  from  the  knave,  knowing,  as  if  by  intuition, 
the  precise  number  of  cambric  handkerchiefs  that  befit  your  condition  in 
life,  and  whether  you  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  your  station  by  a 
single  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne. 

What  admirable  training  for  a  novelist  would  a'  year  or  two  spent  in 
such  duties  afford ;  what  singular  views  of  life ;  what  strange  people  must 
he  see  ;  how  much  of  narrative  would  even  the  narrow  limits  of  a  hat-box 
present  to  him ;  and  how  naturally  would  a  story  spring  from  the  rosy- 
cheeked  old  gentleman,  paying  his  duty  upon  a  ^^  pati-de-fois-grai*  to  his 
pretty  daughter,  endeavouring,  by  a  smile,  to  diminish  the  tariff  on  her 
French  bonnet,  and  actually  captivate  a  custom-house  officer  by  the  charms 
of  her  "  robe  a  la  Victorine" 

The  French  "  douaniers*'  are  droll  fellows,  and  are  the  only  ones  I  have 
ever  met  who  descend  from  the  important  gravity  of  their  profession,  and 
venture  upon  a  joke.  I  shall  nev^  forget  entering  Valenciennes  late  one 
night,  with  a  large  "diligence**  party,  among  which  was  a  corpulent 
countryman  of  my  own,  making  his  first  continental  tour.  It  was  in 
those  days  when  a  passport  presented  a  written  portrait  of  the  bearer  ; 
when  the  shape  of  your  nose,  the  colour  of  your  hair,  the  cut  of  your 
beard,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  your  eyebrow,  were  all  noted 
down  and  commented  on,  and  a  general  summing  up  of  the  expression 
of  your  features  collectively  appended  to  the  whole ;  and  you  went 
forth  to  the  world  with  an  air  "  mild,**  or  "  military,"  "  feeble,'* 
**  fascinating,"  or  "  ferocious,"  exactly  as  the  foreign  office  deemed  it. 
It  was  in  those  days,  I  say,  when,  on  entering  the  fortress  of  Valen- 
ciennes, the  door  of  the  "  diligence"  was  rudely  thrown  open,  and,  by  the 
dim  flicker  of  a  lamp,  we  beheld  a  moustached,  stem-looking  fellow,  who 
rudely  demanded  our  passports.  My  fat  companion  suddenly  awakened 
from  his  sleep,  searched  his  various  pockets  with  all  the  trepidation  of  a 
new  traveller,  and  at  length  produced  his  credentials,  which  he  handed, 
with  a  polite  bow,  to  the  official.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  description 
I  cannot  say,  but  it  certainly  produced  the  most  striking  effect  on  the 
passport  officers,  who  laughed  loud  and  long  as  they  read  it  over. 
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** Descendezy  monsieur ^^  said  the  chief  of  the  party,  in  a  tone  of  stern 
command. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?^  said  the  traveller,  in  a  very  decided  western  accent. 

**  You  must  get  out,  sir,"  said  I. 

**  Tare-an-ages,"  said  Mr.  Moriarty,  *'  what's  wrong  ?** 

After  considerable  squeezing,  for  he  weighed  about  twenty  stone,  he 
disengaged  himself  from  the  body  of  the  "diligence,"  and  stood  erect 
upon  the  ground.  A  second  lantern  was  now  produced,  and  while  one  of 
the  officers  stood  on  either  side  of  him,  with,  a  light  beside  his  face,  a  third 
read  out  the  clauses  of  the  passport,  and  compared  the  description  with 
the  original.  Happily,  Mr.  Moriarty's  ignorance  of  French  saved  him 
from  the  penalty  of  listening  to  the  comments  which  were  passed  upon 
his  "  nez  retroussi^*  "  Inmche  ouverte/*  &C.,  but  what  was  his  surprise  when, 
producing  some  yards  of  tape,  they  proceeded  to  measure  him  round  the 
body,  comparing  the  number  of  inches  his  circumference  made,  with  the 
passport. 

"  Quatre  vingt  dix  poMces^'  said  the  measurer,  looking  at  the  document. 
"//  en  aplus^'  added  he,  rudely. 

"  What  is  he  saying,  sir,  if  I  might  be  so  bowld  ?"  said  Mr.  Moriarty 
to  me,  imploringly. 

**  You  measure  more  than  is  set  down  in  your  passport,'*  said  I,  endea- 
vouring to  suppress  my  laughter. 

**  Oh,  murther !  that  dish  of  boiled  beef  and  beet-root  will  be  the  ruin 
of  me.     Tell  them,  sir,  I  was  like  a  greyhound  before  supper." 

As  he  said  this,  he  held  in  his  breath,  and  endeavoured,  with  all  his 
might,  to  diminish  his  size ;  while  the  Frenchmen,  as  if  anxious  to  strain 
a  point  in  his  favour,  tightened  the  cord  round  him  till  he  almost  became 
black  in  the  face. 

"  Cest  fa,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  smiling  blandly  as  he  took  off  his 
hat ;  "  Monsieur,  peut  continuer  sa  route." 

"  All  right,"  said  I ;  **  you  may  come  in,  Mr.  Moriarty." 

"'Tis  civil  people  I  always  heard  they  wor,"  said  he;  "but  it's  a 
sthrange  counthry  where  it's  against  the  laws  to  grow  fatter." 

I  like  Holland,  it  is  the  antipodes  of  France.  No  one  is  ever  in  a 
hurry  here.  Life  moves  on  in  a  slow  majestic  stream,  a  little  muddy  and 
stagnant,  perhaps,  like  one  of  their  own  canals,  but  you  see  no  waves,  no 
breakers — not  an  eddy,  nor  even  a  froth-bubble  breaks  the  surface.  Even  a 
Dutch  child,  as  he  steals  along  to  school,  smoking  his  short  pipe,  has  a 
mock  air  of  thought  about  him.  The  great  fat  horses,  that  wag  along, 
trailing  behind  them  some  petty,  insignificant  truck,  loaded  with  a  little 
cask,  not  bigger  than  a  life-guardsman's  helmet,  look  as  though  Erasmus 
was  performing  duty  as  a  quadruped,  and  walking  about  his  own  native 
city  in  harness.  It  must  be  a  glorious  country  to  be  born  in.  No  one  is 
ever  in  a  passion  ;  as  to  honesty,  who  has  energy  enough  to  turn  robber. 
The  eloquence  which  in  other  lands  might  wind  a  man  from  his  allegiance 
would  be  tried  in  vain  here.  Ten  minutes*  talking  would  set  any  audience 
asleep,  from  Zetland  to  Antwerp.  Smoking,  beer-drmking,  stupifying, 
and  domino  playing,  go  on  in  summer  before,  in  winter  within  the  caf^s, 
and  every  broad  flat  face  you  look  upon,  with  its  watery  eyes  and  muddy 
complexion,  seem  like  a  coloured  chart  of  the  country  that  gave  it  birth. 

How  all  the  industry,  that  has  enriched  them,  is  ever  performed — 
how  all  the  cleanliness,  for  which  their  houses  are  conspicuous,  is  ever 
effected,  no  one  can  tell.    Who  ever  saw  a  Dutchman  labour  ?    Every 
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thing  in  Holland  seems  typified  by  one  of  tbeir  own  drawbridges,  which 
rises  as  a  boat  approaches,  by  invisible  agency,  and  then  remains  patiently 
alofl  till  a  sufficiency  of  passengers  arrives  to  restore  it  to  its  place,  and 
Dutch  gravity  seems  the  grand  centre  of  all  prosperity. 

When,  therefore,  my  fellow-passengers  stormed  and  swore  because 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land  their  luggage ;  when  they  heard  that  until 
nine  o'clock  the  following  morning  no  one  would  be  astir  to  examine  it, 
and  that  the  Rhine  steamer  sailed  at  eight,  and  would  not  sail  again  for 
three  days  more,  and  cursed  the  louder  thereat,  I  chuckled  to  myself  that 
I  was  going  no  where,  that  I  cared  not  how  long  I  waited,  nor  where,  and 
began  to  believe  that  something  of  very  exalted  philosophy  must  have 
been  infused  into  my  nature  without  my  ever  being  aware  of  it. 

For  twenty  minutes  and  more  Sir  Peter  abused  the  Dutch,  he  called  them 
hard  names  in  English,  and  some  very  strong  epithets  in  bad  French. 
Meanwhile  his  courier  busied  himself  in  preparations  for  departure,  and 
the  "Honourable  Jack"  undertook  to  shawl  the  young  ladies,  a  performance 
which,  whether  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  intricacy  of  the 
muffling,  took  a  most  unmerciful  time  to  accomplish.   . 

"  We  shall  never  find  the  hotel  at  this  hour,**  said  Sir  Peter  angrily. 

"  The  house  will  certainly  be  closed,"  chimed  in  the  young  ladies. 

"  Take  your  five  to  two  on  the  double  event,"  replied  Jack,  slapping  the 
alderman  on  the  shoulder,  and  preparing  to  book  the  wager. 

I  did  not  wait  to  see  it  aooepted,  but  stepped  over  the  side,  and  trudged 
along  the  "  Boomjes,"  that  long  quay,  with  its  tall  elm  trees,  under  whose 
shade  many  a  burgomaster  has  strolled  at  eve,  musing  over  the  profits 
which  his  last  venture  from  Batavia  was  to  realize ;  and  then  having  crossed 
the  narrow  bridge  at  the  end,  I  traversed  the  Erasmus  platz,  and  rang 
boldly,  as  an  old  acquaintance  has  a  right  to  do,  at  the  closed  door  of  the 
"  Schwein  Kopf.**  My  summons  was  not  long  unanswered,  and  following 
the  many-petticoated  handmaiden  along  the  well-sanded  passage,  I  asked, 
"  Is  the  Holbein  chamber  unoccupied  ?*'  while  1  drew  forth  a  tlorin  from 
my  purse. 

"  Ah,  Mynheer  knows  it  then,"  said  she,  smiling.  "  It  is  at  yomr  service. 
We  have  had  no  travellers  for  some  days  past,  and  you  are  aware  that, 
except  greatly  crowded,  we  never  open  it." 

This  I  knew  well ;  and  having  assured  her  that  I  was  an  habitue 
of  the  Schwein  Kopf,  in  times  long  past,  I  persuaded  her  to  fetch  some  dry 
wood  and  make  me  a  cheerful  fire,  which,  with  a  krug  of  schiedam  and 
some  canastre,  made  me  happy  as  a  king. 

The  "  Holbeiner  Kammer"  owes  its  name,  and  any  repute  that  it  enjoys, 
to  a  strange  quaint  portrait  of  that  master  seated  at  a  fire,  with  a  fair- 
headed,  handsome  child  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  hearth  before  hira. 
A  certain  half  resemblance  seems  to  run  through  both  faces,  although  the 
age  and  colouring  are  so  different.  But  the  same  contemplative  expres- 
sion, the  deep-set  eye,  the  massive  forehead  and  pointed  chin,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  child  as  in  the  man. 

1^  This  was  Holbein  and  his  nephew,  Franz  von  Holbein,  who  in  after 
years  served  with  distinction  in  the  array  of  Louis  Quatorze.  The  back- 
ground of  the  picture  represents  a  room  exactly  like  the  chamber — a  few 
highly-carved  oak  chairs,  the  Utrecht  velvet  backs  glowing  with  their  scarlet 
brilliancy,  an  old-fashioned  Flemish  bed,  with  groups  of  angels,  Neptunes, 
bacchanals,  and  dolphins,  all  mixed  up  confusedly  in  quaint  carving  ; 
and  a  massive  frame  to  a  very  small  looking-glass,  which  hung  in  a  lean- 
ing attitude  over  the  fire-plaoe>  and  made  me  think,  as  I  gazed  at  it,  that 
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the  plane  of  the  room  was  on  an  angle  of  sixty-five,  and  that  the  least 
shove  would  send  me  clean  into  the  stove. 
**  Mynheer  wants  nothing,"  said  the  vrow  with  a  court'sey. 
"  Nothing,**  said  I,  with  my  most  polite  bow. 

"  Good  night,  then,'*  said  she ;  "  seklaff  wohl^  and  don't  mind  the 
ghost." 

*'Ah,  I  know  him  of  old,"  replied  I,  striking  the  table  three  times  with 
my  cane.  The  woman,  whose  voice  the  moment  before  was  in  a  tone  of 
jest,  suddenly  grew  pale,  and,  as  she  crossed  herself  devoutly,  muttered—^ 
^Nein!  nein  !  don't  do  that;"  and,  shutting  the  door,  hurried  down 
stairs  with  all  the  speed  she  could  muster. 

I  was  in  no  hurry  to  bed,  however.  The  "krug"  was  racy,  the  "canastre** 
excellent :  so,  placing  the  light  where  it  should  fall  with  good  effect  on  the 
Holbein,  I  stretched  out  my  legs  to  the  blaze ;  and,  as  I  looked  upon  the 
canvas,  b^an  to  muse  over  the  story  with  which  it  was  associated,  and, 
which  I  may  as  well  jot  down  here  for  memory's  sake. 

Frank  Holbein  having  more  ambition  and  less  industry  than  the  rest  of 
his  family,  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune ;  and  early  in  the  September  of 
the  year  1681,  he  found  himself  wandering  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  without 
a  Hard  in  his  pocket,  or  any  prospects  of  earning  one.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  handsome  youth,  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  with  a  sharp, 
piercing  look,  and  that  Spanish  cast  of  face  for  which  so  many  Dutch 
families  are  remarkable.  He  sat  down,  weary  and  hungry,  on  one  of  tlie 
benches  of  the  Pont  de  la  Cit6,  and  looked  about  him  wistfully,  to  see 
what  piece  of  fortune  might  come  to  his  succour.  A  loud  shout,  and  the 
noise  of  people  flying  in  every  direction,  attracted  him.  He  jumped  up, 
and  saw  persons  running  lather  and  thither  to  escape  from  a  caleche, 
which  a  pair  of  runaway  horses  were  tearing  along  at  a  frightful  rate. 
Frank  blessed  hunself,  threw  off  his  cloak,  pressed  his  cap  firmly  upon  his 
brow,  and  dashed  forward.  The  affrighted  animals  slackened  their  speed 
as  he  stood  before  them,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  by ;  but  he  sprang  to 
their  heads,  and,  with  one  vigorous  plunge,  grasped  the  bridle;  but 
though  he  held  on  manfully,  they  continued  their  way ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  every  effort,  their  mad  speed  scarcely  felt  his  weight,  as  he  was 
dragged  along  beside  them.  With  one  tremendous  effort,  however,  he 
wrested  the  near  horse's  head  from  the  pole,  and,  thus  compelling  him  to 
cross  his  fore-legs,  the  animal  tripped,  and  came  headlong  to  the  ground 
with  a  smash,  that  sent  poor  Frank  spinning  some  twenty  yards  before 
them.  Frank  soon  got  up  again ;  and  though  his  forehead  was  bleeding, 
and  his  hand  severely  cut,  his  greatest  grief  was  his  torn  doublet,  which, 
threadbare  before,  now  hung  around  him  in  ribbons. 

**  It  was  you  who  stopped  them  ? — are  you  hurt  ?"  said  a  tall  hand- 
some man,  plainly  but  well  dressed,  and  in  whose  face  the  trace  of 
agitation  was  clearly  marked. 

"  Yes,  sir,'*  said  Frank,  bowing  respectfully.  "  I  did  it;  and  see  how 
my  poor  doublet  has  suffered  I" 

*«  Nothing  worse  than  that  ?"  said  the  other,  smiling  blandly.  "  WeD, 
well,  that  is  not  of  so  much  moment  Take  this,"  said  he,  handing  him 
his  purse ;  "  buy  yourself  a  new  doublet,  and  wait  on  me  to-morrow 
by  elex'cn." 

With  these  words  the  stranger  disappeared  in  a  caleche,  which  seemed 
to  arrive  at  the  moment,  leaving  Frank  in  a  state  of  wonderm^t  at  the 
whole  adventure. 
^  How  droli  he  should  never  have  told  me  where  he  lives  !*'  said  he^ 
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aloud,  aB  tlie  by-standers  crowded  about  lilra,  and  showered  questions  upon 
him. 

*'  It  is  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  man — M.  de  I^uvois  himself,  whose  life 
you've  saved.     Your  fortune  is  made  for  ever." 

The  speech  was  a  true  one.  Before  three  months  from  that  evci:tful 
day,  M.  de  Louvois,  who  had  observed  and  noted  down  certain  traits  of 
acuteness  in  Frank's  character,  sent  for  liim  to  his  bwreaiu 

"  Holbein,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seldom  been  deceived  in  my  opinion  of 
men — You  can  be  secret,  I  think  ?" 

Frank  placed  his  hand  upon  Iiis  breast,  and  bowed  in  silence. 

**  Take  the  dress  you  will  find  on  that  chair :  a  carriage  is  now  ready 
waiting  in  the  court-yard — get  into  it,  and  set  out  for  Bale.  On  your  arri- 
val there,  which  will  be — mark  me  well — about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday,  you'll  leave  the  carriage,  and  send  it  into  the  town,  while 
you  must  station  yourself  on  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  take  an  exact 
note  of  every  thing  that  occurs,  and  every  one  that  passes,  till  the  cathe- 
dral clock  strikes  three.  Then  the  caleche  will  be  in  readhiess  for  your 
return  ;  and  lose  not  a  moment  in  repairing  to  Paris." 

It  was  an  hour  beyond  midnight,  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  week, 
that  a  caleche,  travel-stained  and  dirty,  drove  into  the  court  of  the 
minister's  hotel,  and  five  minutes  after,  Frank,  wearied  and  exhausted, 
was  ushered  into  M.  de  Louvois'  presence. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  he  impatiently,  "  what  have  you  seen  ?" 

"This,  may  it  please  your  Excellency,"  said  Frank  trembling,  "is  an 
note  of  it ;  but  I  am  ashamed  that  so  trivial  an  account " 

"  Let  us  see — ^let  us  see,"  said  the  minister. 

"  In  good  truth,  I  dare  scarcely  venture  to  read  such  a  puerile  detail." 

"  Read  it  at  once,  monsieur,"   was  the  stern  command. 

Frank's  face  became  deep-red  with  shauie,  as  he  began  thus : — 

**  Nine  o'clock. — I  see  an  ass  coming  along,  with  a  child  leading  him.. 
The  ass  is  blind  of  one  eye.- — ^A  fat  German  sits  on  the  balcony,  and  is 
spitting  into  the  Rhine ." 

"  Ten. — A  livery  servant  from  Bale  rides  by,  with  a  basket.  An  old 
peasant  in  a  yellow  doublet ^" 

"  Ay,  what  of  him  ?" 

"  Nothing  remarkable,  save  that  he  leans  over  the  rails,  and  strikes  three 
blows  with  his  stick  upon  them." 
.  "  Enough,  enough,"  said  M.  de  Louvois,  gaily.     "  I  must  awake  the 
king  at  once." 

The  minister  disappeared,  leaving  Frank  in  a  state  of  bewilderment. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  entered  the  chamber,  his  face  covered 
with  smiles. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  you  have  rendered  his  majesty  good  service. 
Here  is  your  brevet  of  colonel. — The  king  has  tliis  instant  signed  it." 

In  eight  days  after  was  the  news  known  in  Paris,  that  Strasburg, 
then  invested  by  the  French  army,  had  capitulated,  and  been  reunited  to 
the  kingdom.  The  three  strokes  of  the  cane  being  the  signal  which 
announced  the  success  of  the  secret  negotiation  between  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg. 

This  was  the  Franz  Holbein  of  the  picture,  and  if  the  three  coups  de 
baton  are  not  attributable  to  his  ghost,  I  can  only  say,  I  am  totally  at  a 
loss  to  say  where  they  should  be  charged ;  for  my  own  part,  I  ought  to 
add^  I  never  heard  them,  conduct  which  I  take  it  was  the  more  ungracious 
on  the  ghost's  part,  as  I  finished  the  schledam,  and  passed  my  night  on  the 
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hearth  rug,  leaving  the  feather-bed  with  its  down  coverlet  quite  at  Master 
Frank's  disposal. 

Although  the  '<  Schwein  Kopf "  stands  in  one  of  the  most  prominent 
squares  of  Rotterdam,  and  nearly  opposite  the  statue  of  Erasmus,  it  is 
comparatively  little  known  to  English  travellers.  The  fashionable  hotels 
which  are  near  the  quay  of  landing,  anticipate  the  claims  of  this  more 
primitive  house ;  and  yet  to  any  one  desirous  of  observing  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  Dutch  family,  it  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  bucksome  vrows 
who  trudge  about  with  short  but  voluminous  petticoats,  their  heads 
ornamented  by  those  gold  or  silver  circlets,  which  no  Dutch  peasant  seems 
ever  to  want,  are  exactly  the  very  types  of  what  you  see  in  Ostade  or 
Teniers.  The  very  host  himself,  old  Hoogendorp,  is  a  study ;  scarcely  five 
feet  in  height,  he  might  measure  nearly  nine  in  circumference,  and  in  case 
of  emergency  could  be  used  as  a  sluice-gate,  should  any  thing  happen  the 
dykes.  He  was  never  to  be  seen  before  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  but  exactly 
as  the  clock  tolled  one,  the  massive  soup-tureen,  announcing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  table  dhote^  was  borne  in  state  before  him,  while  with 
"  solemn  step  and  slow,"  ladle  in  liand,  and  napkin  round  his  neck,  he 
followed  after.  His  conduct  at  table  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Dutch 
independence  of  character — he  never  tiiougiit  of  bestowing  tliose  petty 
attentions  wliich  might  cultivate  the  good- will  of  his  guests ;  he  spoke 
little,  he  smiled  never,  a  short  nml  of  recognition  bestowed  upon  a  towns- 
man was  about  the  extent  of  royal  favour  he  was  ever  known  to  confer ; 
or  occasionally,  when  any  remark  made  near  him  seemed  to  excite  his 
approbation,  a  significant  grunt  of  approval  ratified  the  wisdom  of  the 
speech,  and  made  a  Solon  of  the  speaker.  His  ladle  descended  into  the 
soup,  and  emerged  therefrom  with  the  ponderous  regularity  of  a  crane 
into  the  hold  of  a  ship.  Every  function  of  the  table  was  performed  with 
an  unbroken  monotony,  and  never,  in  the  course  of  his  forty  years' 
sovereignty,  was  he  known  to  distribute  an  undue  quantity  of  fat,  or  an 
unseemly  proportion  of  beet-root  sauce,  to  any  one  guest  in  preference  to 
another.  The  tiAle  dhoUy  which  began  at  one,  concluded  a  little  before 
three^  during  which  time  our  host,,  when  not  helping  others,  was  busily 
occupied  in  helping  himself,  and  it  was  truly  amazing  to  witness  the  steady 
perseverance  with  which  he  waded  through  every  dish,  making  himself 
master  in  all  its  details  of  every  portion  of  the  dinner,  from  the  greasy 
soup  to  that  a^itne  of  Dutch  epicurism,  Utrecht  cheese.  About  a  quarter 
before  three,  the  long  dinner  drew  to  its  conclusion.  Many  of  the  guests, 
indeed,  had  disappeared  long  before  that  time,  and  were  deep  in  all  their 
wonted  occupations  of  timber,  tobacco,  and  train  oil.  A  few,  however, 
lingered  on  to  the  last.  A  burly  major  of  infantry,  who,  unbuttoning  his 
undress  frock,  towards  the  close  of  the  feast,  would  sit  smoking  and  sipping 
his  coffee,  as  if  unwilling  to  desert  the  field.  A  grave,  long-haired  professor, 
and,  perhaps,  an  officer  of  the  excise,  waiting  for  the  re-opening  of  the 
custom-house,  would  be  the  extent  of  the  company.  But  even  these  dropped 
off  at  last,  and,  with  a  deep  bow  to  mine  host,  passed  away  to  their  homes 
or  their  haunts.  Meanwhile  the  waiters  hurried  hither  and  thither,  the 
cloth  was  removed,  in  its  place  a  fresh  one  was  spread,  and  all  the  preli- 
minaries for  a  new  dinner  were  set  about  with  the  same  activity  as  before. 
The  napkins  enclosed  in  their  little  horn  cases,  the  decanters  of  beer,  the 
small  dishes  of  preserved  fruit,  without  which  no  Dutchman  dines,  were 
all  set  forth,  and  the  host,  without  stirring  from  his  seat,  sat  watching  the 
preparations  with  calm  complacency.  Were  you  to  note  jhim  narrowly, 
you  could  perceive  that  his  eyes  alternately  opened  and  shut,  as  if  relieving 
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guard,  save  wliich  he  gave.no  other  sign  of  life,  nor  even  at  last  when  the 
mighty  stroke  of  three  rang  out  from  the  catliedral,  and  the  hurrying 
sound  of  many  feet  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  guests  of  the  second  table, 
did  he  ever  exhibit  the  slightest  show  or  mark  of  attention,  but  sat  calm, 
and  stiU,  and  motionless. 

For  the  next  two  hours  it  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  performance 
which  preceded  it,  in  which  the  host* s  part  was  played  with  untiring  energy, 
and  all  the  items  of  soup,  fish,  boulliy  fowl,  pork,  and  vegetables,  had 
not  to  complain  of  any  inattention  to  their  merits,  or  any  undue  preference 
for  their  predecessors  of  an  hour  before.  If  the  traveller  was  astonished 
at  his  appetite  during  the  first  table,  what  would  he  say  to  his  feats  at  the 
second.  As  for  myself,  I  honestly  confess  I  thought  that  some  harlequin 
trick  was  concerned,  and  that  mine  host  of  the  "  Schwein  Kopf,"  was  not 
a  real  man  but  some  mechanical  contrivance  by  which,  with  a  trap-door 
below  him,  a  certain  portion  of  the  dinner  was  conveyed  to  the  apartments 
beneath.  I  lived,  however,  to  discover  my  error,  and  after  four  visits  to 
Rotterdam,  was  at  length  so  far  distinguished  as  actually  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  pass  an  evening  with  "  Mynheer"  in  his  own  private  den, 
which  I  need  scarcely  say  I  gladly  accepted. 

I  have  a  note  of  that  evening  somewhere — ay,  here  it  is— 

"  Mynheer  is  waiting  supper,**  said  a  waiter  to  me,  as  I  sat  smoking  my 
cigar,  one  calm  evening  in  autumn  in  the  porch  of  the  "  Schwein  Kopf." 
I  followed  the  man  through  a  long  passage,  which,  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
emerged  on  the  opposite  side,  and  conducted  us  through  a  little  garden  to 
a  small  summer-house.  The  building,  which  was  of  wood,  was  painted  in 
gaudy  stripes  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  made  in  somq  sort  to  resemble 
those  Chinese  pagodas  we  see  upon  a  saucer.  Its  situation  was  conceived 
in  the  most  perfect  Dutch  taste — one  side,  flanked  by  the  little  garden  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  displayed  a  rich  bed  of  tulips  and  ranunculuses,  in  all 
the  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  perfect  culture — ^it  was  a  mass  of  blended  beauty 
and  perfume,  superior  to  any  thing  I  have  ever  ^vitnessed.  On  the  other 
flank  lay  the  sluggish  green-coated  surface  of  a  Dutch  canal,  from  which 
rose  the  noxious  vapours  of  a  hot  evening,  and  the  harsh  croakings  of  ten 
thousand  frogs,  "  fat  gorbellied  knaves,"  the  very  burgomasters  of  their 
race,  who  squatted  along  the  banks,  and  who,  except  for  the  want  of  pipes, 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  small  Dutchmen  enjoying  an  evening's 
promenade.  This  building  was  denominated  "  Lust  und  Rust,"  which  in 
letters  of  gold  was  displayed  on  something  resembling  a  sign-board  above 
the  door,  and  intimated  to  the  traveller,  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to 
pleasure  and  contentment  To  a  Dutchman,  however,  the  sight  of  the 
portly  figure,  who  sat  smoking  at  the  open  window,  was  a  far  more 
intelligible  illustration  of  the  objects  of  the  building  than  any  lettered 
inscription.  Mynheer  Hoogendorp,  with  his  long  Dutch  pipe  and  tall 
flagon,  with  its  shining  brass  lid,  looked  the  concentrated  essence  of  a 
Hollander,  and  might  have  been  hung  out,  as  a  sign  of  the  country,  from 
the  steeple  of  Haarlem. 

The  interior  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  designation  of  the  building: 
every  appliance  that  could  suggest  ease,  if  not  sleep,  was  there ;  the 
chairs  were  deep,  plethoric-looking  Dutch  chairs,  that  seemed  as  if  they 
had  led  a  sedentary  life,  and  throve  upon  it ;  the  table  was  a  short  thick- 
legged  one  of  dark  oak,  whose  polished  surface  reflected  the  tall  brass  cups, 
and  the  ample  features  of  Mynheer,  and  seemed  to  hob-nob  with  him  when 
he  lifted  the  capacious  vessel  to  his  lips ;  the  walls  were  decorated  with 
quaint  pipes,  whose  large  porcelain  bowls  bespoke  them  of  home  origin ; 
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and  here  and  there  a  sea-fight,  with  a  Dutch  three-decker  hurling  de- 
struction on  the  enemy.  But  the  genius  of  the  place  was  its  owner,  who» 
in  a  low  fur  cap  and  slippers,  whose  shape  and  size  might  have  drawn 
tears  of  envy  from  the  Ballast  Board,  sat  gazing  upon  the  canal  in  a  state 
of  Dutch  rapture,  very  like  apoplexy.  He  motioned  me  to  a  chair  without 
speaking — ^he  directed  me  to  a  pipe,  by  a  long  whiff  of  smoke  from  his 
own — he  grunted  out  a  welcome,  and  then,  as  if  overcome  by  such  un- 
accustomed exertion,  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  sighed  deeply. 

We  smoked  till  tlie  sun  went  down,  and  a  thicker  haze,  rising  from  the 
stagnant  ditch,  joined  with  the  tobacco  vapour,  made  an  atmosphere 
like  mud  reduced  to  gas.  Through  the  mist  I  saw  a  vision  of  soup 
tureens,  hot  meat,  and  smoking  vegetables.  I  beheld  as  though  Mynheer 
moved  among  the  condiments,  and  I  have  a  faint  dreamy  recollection  of 
his  performing  some  feat  before  me ;  butjjjhether  it  was  carving  or  the 
sword  exercise,  I  won't  be  positive.  -    . 

Now,  though  the  scheidam  was  strong,  a  spell  was  upon  me,  and  I 
could  not  speak  ;  the  great  green  eyes  that  glared  on  me  through  the  haze 
seemed  to  chill  my  very  soul;  and  I'^^ank,  out  of  desperation,  the 
deeper. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  I  waxed  bolder:  I  had  looked  upon  the 
Dutchman  so  long  that  my  awe  of  him  be^an  to  subside,  and  I  at  last  grew 
bold  enough  to  address  him. 

I  remember  well,  it  was  prefty  much  with  that  kind  of  energy,  that  semi- 
desperation,  with  which  man  nerves  hiMself  to  accost  a  spectre,  that  I 
ventured  on  addressing  him:  how  or  in  wt-nt  terms  I  did  it,  heaven  knows  ! 
Some  trite  every-day  observation  about  his  great  knowledge  of  life — his 
wonderful  experience  of  the  world,  was  all  I  could  muster ;  and  when  I 
had  made  it,  the  soimd  of  my  own  voice  terrified  me  so  much  that  I 
finished  the  can  at  a  draught  to  re-animate  my  courage. 

"  Ja  !  Ja!"  said  Van  Hoogendorp,  in  a  cadence  as  solemn  as  the  bell  of 
the  cathedral ;  "  I  have  seen  many  strange  things ;  I  remember  what  few 
men  living  can  remember ;  I  mind  well  the  time  when  the  '  Hollandische 
vrow'  made  her  first  voyage  from  Batavia,  and  brought  back  a  paroquet 
for  the  burgomaster's  wife ;  the  great  trees  upon  the  Boomjes  were  but 
saplings  when  I  was  a  boy ;  they  were  not  thicker  than  my  waist ;"  here 
be  looked  down  upon  himself  with  as  much  complacency  as  though  he 
were  a  sylph.  "  Ach  Gott,  they  were  brave  times,  schiedam  cost  only 
half  a  gilder  the  krug.** 

I  wailed  in  hopes  he  would  continue,  but  the  glorious  retrospect  he  had 
evoked  seemed  to  occupy  all  his  thoughts,  and  he  smoked  away  without 
ceasing. 

"You  remember  the  Austrians,  then?"  said  I,  by  way  of  drawing 
him  on. 

"  They  were  dogs  !*  said  he,  spitting  out. 

"  Ah  !'•  said  I,  '*  the  French  were  better  then  ?" 

"  Wolves  1"  ejaculated  he,  glowering  on  me  fearfully. 

There  was  a  long  pause  after  this,  I  perceived  that  I  had  taken  a  wrong 
path  to  lead  him  into  conversation,  and  he  was  too  deeply  overcome  with 
indignation  to  speak.  During  this  time,  however,  his  anger  took  a  thirsty 
form,  and  he  swigged  away  at  the  schiedam  most  manfully. 

The  effect  of  his  libations  became  at  last  evident,  his  great  green  stagnant 
eyes  flashed  and  flared,  his  wide  nostrils  swelled  and  contracted,  and  his 
breathing  became  short  and  thick  like  the  convulsive  sobs  of  a  steamer, 
when  they  open  and  shut  the  valves  alternately ;  I  watched  these  indications 
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for  some  time,  wondering  what  they  might  portend,  when  at  length  he 
withdrew  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  with  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  he 
might  have  used  if  confessing  a  bloody  and  atrocious  murder,  he  said — 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  story.** 

Had  the  great  stone  figure  of  Erasmus  beckoned  to  me  across  the  market- 
place, and  asked  me  the  news  on  'change,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
amazed ;  and  not  venturing  on  the  slightest  interruption,  I  re-filled  my 
pipe,  and  nodded  sententiously  across  the  table,  while  he  thus  began — 

VAN  HOOOENDORF's   TALE. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  the  year the  first  week  of  December,  the 

frost  was  setting  in,  and  I  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  brother,  whom  I 
hadn't  seen  for  forty  years  ;  he  was  burgomaster  of  Antwerp.  It  is  a  long 
voyage  and  a  perilous  one,  but  with  the  protection  of  Providence  our 
provisions  held  out,  and  on  the  fourth  night  after  we  sailed,  a  violent  shock 
shook  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern,  and  we  found  ourselves  against  the 
quay  of  Antwerp. 

When  I  reached  my  brother's  house  I  found  him  in  bed,  sick ;  the 
doctors  said  it  was  a  dropsy,  I  don't  know  how  that  might  be,  for  he  drank 
more  gin  than  any  man  in  Holland,  and  hated  water  all  his  life.  We  were 
twins,  but  no  one  would  have  thought  so,  I  looked  so  thin  and  meagre 
beside  him. 

Well,  since  I  was  there  I  resolved  to  see  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  the 
next  morning  after  breakfast  I  set  out  by  myself,  and  wandered  about  till 
evening.  Wow  there  were  many  things  to  see — very  strange  things  too ; 
the  noise,  and  the  din,  and  the  bustle,  addled  and  confused  me ;  the  people 
were  running  here  and  there,  shouting  as  if  they  were  mad,  and  there  were 
great  Hags  hanging  out  of  the  windows,  and  drums  beating,  and  stranger 
than  all,  I  saw  little  soldiers  with  red  breeches  and  red  shoulder-knots 
running  about  like  monkeys. 

'<  What  is  all  this  ?"  said  I  to  a  man  near  me. 

^^Methinks,"  said  he,  "the  burgomaster  himself  might  well  know 
what  it  is." 

"  I  am  not  the  burgomaster,"  quoth  I,  "  I  am  his  brother,  and  only 
came  from  Rotterdam  yesterday." 

"Ah!  then,"  said  another,  with  a  strange  grin,  "you  didn't  know  these 
preparations  were  meant  to  welcome  your  arrival." 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  but  they  are  very  fine,  and  if  there  were  not  so  much 
noise,  I  would  like  them  well." 

And  so  I  sauntered  on  till  I  came  to  the  great  platz,  opposite  the 
cathedral — that  was  a  fine  place — and  there  was  a  large  man  carved  in 
cheese  over  one  door,  very  wonderful  to  see;  and  there  was  a  big  fish,  all 
gilt,  where  they  sold  herrings ;  but  in  the  town-hall  there  seemed  some- 
thing more  than  usual  going  on,  for  great  crowds  were  there,  and  dragoons 
were  galloping  in  and  galloping  out,  and  all  was  confusion. 

«  What's  this  ?"  said  I.     "  Are  the  dykes  open  ?' 

But  no  one  would  mind  me ;  and  then  suddenly  I  heard  some  one  call 
out  my  name. 

"  Where  is  Van  Hoogendorp  ?"  said  one ;  and  then  another  cried, 
"^ Where  is  Van  Hoogendorp  ?" 

"  Here  am  I,"  said  I ;  and  the  same  moment  two  officers,  covered  with 
gold  lace,  came  through  the  crowd,  and  took  me  by  the  arms. 

"Come  along  with  us,  Monsieur  de  Hoogendorp,"    said   they,    in 
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French ;  ^'  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  we  have  been  looking  for  yoa 
every  where." 

Now,  though  I  understand  that  tongue,  I  cannot  speak  it  myself,  so  I 
only  said  "  Ja,  Ja,"  and  followed  them. 

They  led  me  up  an  oak  stair,  and  through  three  or  four  large  rooms, 
crowded  with  ofticers  in  fine  uniforms,  who  all  bowed  as  I  passed, 
and  some  one  went  before  us,  calling  out  in  a  loud  voice,  <<  Monsieur  de 
Hoogendorp  T 

"  This  is  too  much  honour,**  said  I,  **  far  too  much ;"  but  as  I  spoke 
in  Dutch,  no  one  minded  me.  Suddenly,  however,  the  wide  folding-doors 
were  flung  open,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  hall,  where,  although 
above  a  hundred  people  were  assembled,  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop ; 
the  few  who  spoke  at  all,  did  so  only  in  whispers. 
"  Monsieur  de  Hoogendorp !"  shouted  the  man  again. 
"  For  shame,"  said  I ;  '*  don't  disturb  the  company ;"  and  I  thought 
some  of  them  laughed,  but  he  only  bawled  the  louder,  "  Monsieur  de 
Hoogendorp  !** 

"  Let  him  approach,"  said  a  quick,  sharp  voice,  from  the  fire-place. 
"  Ah !"  thought  T,  "  they  are  going  to  read  me  an  address.     I  trust  it 
may  be  in  Butch." 

They  led  me  along  in  silence  to  the  fire,  before  which,  with  his  back 
turned  towards  it,  stood  a  short  man,  with  a  "sallow,  stern  countenance, 
and  a  great,  broad  forehead,  his  hair  combed  straight  over  it.  He  wore 
a  green  coat  with  white  facings,  and  over  that,  a  grey  surtout  with  fur. 
I  am  particular  about  all  this,  because  this  little  man  was  a  person  of 
consequence. 

"  You  are  late.  Monsieur  de  Hoogendorp,"  said  he,  in  French  ;  "  it  is 
half-past  four  f  and  ^so  saying,  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  held  it  up 
before  me. 

"  Ja !"   said  I,  taking  out  my  own,  "  we  are  just  the  same  time." 
At  this  he  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and  said  something  I  thought  was 
a  curse.^ 

*^  Where  are  the  echevins,  monsieur  ?"  said  he. 
"  God  knows,"  said  I ;  "  most  probably  at  dinner." 

'^'VentrS  bleu  ! '' 

"  Don't  swear,"  said  I.  "  If  I  had  you  in  Rotterdam,  I'd  fine  you  two 
gilders." 

t'What  does  he  say  ?"  while  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  "  Tell  La  grande 
moTue^  to  speak  French. 

"  Tell  him  I  am  not  a  cod-fish,"  said  I. 

"  Who  speaks  Dutch  here  ?"  said  he.  "  General  de  Hitter,  ask  him 
where  are  the  echevinst  or,  is  the  man  a  fool  ?" 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  the  general,  bowing  obsequiously — "  I  have  heard, 
your  majesty,  that  he  is  little  better." 

"  Tonnere  de  Dieu  /"  said  he ;  "  and  this  is  their  chief  magistrate ! 
Maret,  you  must  look  to  this  to-morrow ;  and  as  it  grows  late  now,  let  us 
see  the  citadel  at  once ;  he  can  show  us  the  way  thither,  I  suppose ;"  and 
with  this  he  moved  forward,  followed  by  the  rest,  among  whom  I  found 
myself  hurried  along,  no  one]  any  longer  paying  me  the  slightest  respect 
or  attention. 
"  To  the  citadel,"  said  one. 
•*  To  the  citadel,"  cried  another. 

^  Come,  Hoogendorp,  lead  the  way,"  cried  several  together,  and  so  they 
pushed  me  to  the  front,  and,  notwithstanding  all  I  said,  that  I  did  not 
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know  the  citadel  from  the  Dome  Church,  they  would  listen  to  nothing,  but 
only  called  the  louder,  "  Step  out,  old  *  Grande  culottesy  "  and  hurried  me 
down  the  street,  at  the  pace  of  a  boar-hunt. 

"  Lead  on,"  cried  one.  "  To  the  front,**  said  another.  "  Step  out," 
roared  three  or  four  together ;  and  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  without  the  power  to  explain  or  confess  my  ignorance. 

"  As  sure  as  my  name  is  Peter  van  Hoogendorp,  111  give  you  all  a 
devil's  dance,'*  said  I  to  myself,  and  with  that  I  grasped  my  staff,  and  set 
out  as  fast  as  I  was  able.  Down  one  narrow  street  we  went,  and  up 
another:  sometimes  we  got  into  a  cul  de  sac,  where  there  was  no  exit,  and 
had  to  turn  back  again ;  another  time  we  would  ascend  a  huge  flight  of 
steps,  and  come  plump  into  a  tanner's  yard,  or  a  place  where  they  were 
curing  fish,  *and  so  we  blundered  on  till  there  wasn't  a  blind  alley  nor 
crooked  lane  of  Antwerp,  that  we  didn't  wade  through,  and  I  was  becoming 
foot-sore,  and  tired  myself  with  the  exertion. 

All  this  time  the  emperor — ^for  it  was  Napoleon — took  no  note  of  where 
we  were  going,  he  was  t(»o  busy  conversing  with  old  General  de  Ritter  to 
mind  any  thing  else.  At  last,  a^r  traversing  a  long  narrow  street,  wc  came 
down  upon  an  arm  of  the  Scheldt,  and  so  overcome  was  I  then,  that  I 
resolved  I  would  go  no  farther  without  a  smoke,  and  I  sat  myself  down  on 
a  butter  firkin,  and  took  out  my  pipe,  and  proceeded  to  strike  a  light  with 
my  flint  A  titter  of  laughter  from  the  officers  now  attracted  the  emperor's 
attention,  and  he  stopped  short,  and  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had  been 
some  wonderful  beast. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  he.    "  Why  dcm't  you  move  forward  ?" 

"It's  impossible,"  replied  I,  "I  never  walked  so  far,  since  I  was 
born.-' 

"  Where  is  the  citadel  ?"  cried  he  in  a  passion. 

"  In  the  deviPs  keeping,"  said  I,  "  or  we  should  have  seen  it  long 
ago." 

"  That  must  be  it  yonder,"  said  an  aid-de-camp,  pointing  to  a  green 
grassy  eminence  at  the  other  side  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  emperor  took  the  telescope  from  his  hand,  and  looked  through  it 
steadily  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  that's  it ;  but  why  have  we  come  all  this  round,  the 
road  lay  yonder." 

"JaT  said  I,  «soitdid." 

"  Ventre  bleu  /**  roared  he,  while  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground, 
"  ce  qailliard  se  moque  de  nous." 

"  Ja  !*'    said  I  again,  without  well  knowing  why. 

"The  citadel  is  there!  It  is  yonder  P  cried  he,  pointing  with  his 
finger. 

"  Ja  r    said  I  once  more. 

"  En  avant !  then,"  shouted  he,  as  he  motioned  me  to  descend  the 
flight  of  steps  which  led  down  to  the  Scheldt ;  "  if  this  be  the  road  you 
take,  par  Saint  Denis  !  you  shall  go  first" 

Now  the  frost,  as  I  have  said,  had  only  set  in  a  few  days  before,  and 
the  ice  on  the  Sdieldt  would  scarcely  have  borne  the  weight  of  adrununer- 
boy,  so  I  remonstrated  at  once,  at  first  in  Dutch,  and  then  in  French,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  but  nobody  would  mind  me*  I  then  endeavoured  to  show 
the  danger  his  majesty  himself  would  incur,  but  they  cmly  laughed  at  this 
and  cried — 

^^Enavantren  avant  Umjowrs^"  and  before  I  had  time  for  another 
word,  there  was  a  corporal's  guard  behind  me  with  fixed  bayonets,  the 
word  "  march"  was  given,  and  o^t  I  stepped. 
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I  tried  to  say  a  prayer,  but  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  curses  upon 
the  friends,  whose  shouts  of  laughter  behind  put  all  my  piety  to  flight. 
When  I  came  to  the  bottom  step  I  turned  round,  and,  putting  my  hands 
to  my  sides,  endeavoured  by  signs  to  move  their  pity;  but  they  only 
screamed  the  louder  at  thb,  and  at  a  signal  from  an  officer,  a  fellow 
touched  me  with  a  bayonet. 

"  That  was  an  awful  moment,**  said  old  Hoogendorp,  stopping  short  in 
his  narrative,  and  seizing  the  can,  which  for  half  an  hour  he  had  not  tasted. 
I  think  I  see  the  river  before  me  still,  with  its  flakes  of  ice,  some  thick 
and  some  thin,  riding  on  each  other ;  some  whirling  along  in  the  rapid 
current  of  the  stream.;  some  lying  like  islands  where  the  water  was 
sloggbh.  I  turned  round,  and  I  clenched  my  fist,  and  I  shook  it  in  the 
emperor's  face,  and  I  swore  by  the  bones  of  the  Stadtholder  that  if  I  had 
but  one  grasp  of  his  hand  I'd  not  perform  that  dance  without  a  partner. 
Here  I  stood,"  quoth  he,  '<  and  the  Scheldt  might  be,  as  it  were,  there.  I 
lifted  my  foot  thus,  and  came  down  upon  a  large  piece  of  floating  ice, 
which,  the  moment  I  touched  it,  slipped  away,  and  shot  out  into  the 
stream." 

At  this  moment  Mynheer,  who  had  been  dramatizing  this  portion  of  his 
adventure,  came  down  upon  the  waxed  floor  with  a  plump  that  shook  the 
pagoda  to  its  centre,  while  I,  who  had  during  the  narrative  been  working 
double  tides  at  the  schiedam,  was  so  interested  at  the  catastrophe,  that  I 
thought  he  was  really  in  the  Scheldt,  in  the  situation  he  was  describing.  The 
instincts  of  humanity  were,  I  am  proud  to  say,  stronger  in  me  than  those  of 
reason.  I  kicked  off  my  shoes,  threw  away  my  coat,  and  plunged  boldly 
after  him*  I  remember  well  catching  him  by  the  throat,  and  I  remember 
too,  feeling,  what  a  dreadful  thing  was  the  grip  of  a  drowning  man ;  for 
both  his  hands  were  on  my  neck,  and  he  squeezed  me  fearfully.  Of  what 
happened  after,  the  waiters,  or  the  Humane  Society  may  know  something : 
I  only  can  tell  that  I  kept  my  bed  for  four  days,  and  when  I  next  de- 
scended to  the  table  dhote^  I  saw  a  large  patch  of  black  sticking-plaster 
across  the  bridge  of  old  Hoogendorp*8  nose — and  I  never  was  a  guest 
in  **  Lust  und  Kust"  afterwards. 

«♦♦♦  «4c  i^         %         i^         %         m 

i^         m         nii         *         «  «         **««• 

The  loud  clanking  of  the  table-d'hote  bell  aroused  me,  as  I  lay  dream- 
ing of  Frank  Holbien  and  the  yellow  doublet.  I  dressed  hastily  and  de- 
scended to  the  saal ;  every  thing  was  exactly  as  I  left  it  ten  years  before ; 
even  to  the  cherry-wood  pipe-stick  that  projected  from  Mynheer's  breeches- 
pocket,  nothing  was  changed.  The  clatter  of  post-horses  and  the  heavy 
rattle  of  wheds  drew  me  to  the  window  in  time  to  see  the  alderman's  car- 
riage with  four  posters  roll  past ;  a  kiss  of  the  hand  was  thrown  me  from 
the  ramble.  It  was  the  ^  Honourable  Jack"  himself,  who  somehow  had  won 
their  favour,  and  was  already  installed,  their  travelling  companion. 

**  It  is  odd  enough,*'  thought  I,  as  I  arranged  my  napkin  across  my 
knee,  "  what  success  lies  in  a  well-curled  whisker — ^particularly  if  the 
wearer  be  a  fooL" 
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The  circumstances  of  his  country 
constrain  almost  every  Irishman  ca- 
pable of  reflection  to  become,  in  act 
or  thought,  a  politician.  Whatever 
his  profession,  whatever  his  ostensible 
pursuit,  politics,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, engage  each  individuars  atten- 
tion.  The  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
ecclesiastic,  the  itinerant  preacher, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  man  of  science, 
the  poet,  each,  however  faithfully  he 
may  be  devoted  to  the  duties  or  inter- 
ests of  his  especial  vocation,  knows 
a  time  when  political  considerations 
acquire  an  influence  over  him  which  may 
not  be  resisted,  and  cause  him  to 
feel,  that  whatever  talent,  or  genius, 
or  study  may  have  made  him,  he  is 
incapable  of  experiencing  any  change 
by  which  his  sense  of  the  interests 
and  duties  of  citizenship  can  be  wholly 
obliterated. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  to  he  sought  in  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  rather  than 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  same  eagerness  of  tem- 
perament which  imparts  more  pas- 
sion to  political  attachments,  would 
also  render  estrangement  from  politics 
wider  and  more  effectual.  It  would 
animate  the  interest  taken  in  other 
pursuits,  and  so  inflame  the  prevailing 
passion  of  the  soul  that  it  would  brook 
no  rival.  But,  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  politics  have  a  support  that 
enables  them  to  defy  all  other  attrac- 
tions. They  may  grant  furloughs, 
longer  or  shorter,  more  or  less  qua- 
lified or  restricted,  but  they  retain 
their  power;  and  however  long  and 
general  the  "leave  of  absence"  may 
be,  even  they  who  are  most  free  must, 
from  time  to  time,  appear  and  return, 
as  it  were,  to  their  duty,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  indulgence.  Such 
will  ever  be  the  estate  of  this  country, 
80  long  as  the  great  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  continue  to  regard  a  re- 
peal of  the  union  with  Great  Britain 
as  an  object  passionately  and  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for. 

We  do  not  expect  universal  or  even 
general  acquiescence  in  our  opinion. 


On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced, 
that  there  are  many  who  will  reject 
our  explanation,  and  who  will  affirm, 
that  in  their  political  anxieties,  the 
apprehension  of  a  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  such  as  a  repeal  of  the 
union  would  effect,  has  no  part  what- 
ever. The  acerbity  of  religious  anta- 
gonism, agrarian  outrage,  and  that 
malignant  agitation  which  denies  to  a 
suffering  country  repose — these  are 
the  evil  influences  by  which  they  are 
disquieted,  and  to  these  alone  they 
would  ascribe  whatever  of  intempe- 
rance may  be  chargeable  upon  their 
political  opinions.  This  we  believe^ 
and,  nevertheless,  we  retain  our  fixed 
opinion  ;  fully  persuaded  as  we  are, 
that  all  those  evils  which  appear  upon 
the  surface  of  Irish  politics,  find  the  ■ 
principle  of  permanence,  if  not  of 
being,  in  the  sentiment  which  has 
given  birth  to  the  project  of  "repeal.** 
Until  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people 
are  weaned  from  this  perilous  project, 
and  the  dispositions  which  foster  it 
corrected  in  them,  the  coimtry  will 
not  know  lasting  repose. 

This  is  a  result  not  to  be  produced 
by  reasoning.  The  real  argument  in 
favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  union  is  not 
divulged  in  the  harangues  of  its  ad- 
vocates ;  and  accordingly  the  speeches 
of  its  antagonists  are  not  addressed  to 
the  question  really  at  issue.  To  the 
mass  of  the  people  "repeal  of  the 
union"  means  total  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  dispossession  of  the 
present  occupants  from  their  proper- 
ties, and  distribution  of  the  forfeited 
lands  among  the  successful  party. 
These  are  the  considerations  which 
have  weight  with  the  masses ;  but  they 
are  considerations  which  no  prudent 
leader  dare  avow.  Missionaries  of 
repeal  therefore  very  wisely  decline  all 
controversial  discussion  upon  the  me- 
rits of  theur  scheme.  They  may  not, 
yet,  reveal  the  real  strength  of  their 
case,  and  they  know  the  impolicy  of 
provoking  frequent  exposures  of  its 
apparent  weakness.  Neither  their 
cause  nor  their  influence  suffers  de- 
triment from  the  semblance  of  tri- 
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umph  with  which  they  thus,  occasion- 
ally, indulge  their  antagonists.  The 
annoyance  which  such  httle  disgraces 
occasion  to  the  mass  of  their  followers 
is  easily  smoothed  away,  and  even  the 
contempt  which  they  inspire  in  their 
triumphant  adversaries  is  not  without 
its  advantage.  A  system  of  agitation 
which  seems  calculated  only  to  provoke 
derision,  is  safe  from  the  stem  inter- 
position of  the  legislature  or  the 
government.  The  cause  of  repeal  is> 
indeed,  marvellously  favoured :  for  the 
masses,  who  constitute  its  physical 
strength,  it  has  the  powerful  charm  of 
revolution ;  while  the  leaders,  who 
make  arrangements  for  its  final  suc- 
cess, contrive  their  schemes  with  the 
security  of  men,  who  prosecute,  by 
honest  means,  a  legitimate  enterprise. 

In  our  speculations  on  this  very 
momentous  subject,  we  are,  and  we 
think  it  right  to  confess  that  we  are, 
very  much  alone.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  anticipate  the  decided  and  speedy 
success  of  the  Repealers ;  neither  do 
we  share  in  the  haughty  confidence  of 
those  who  hold  an  opposite  opinion. 
Indeed  the  professions  of  this  latter 
party  have  sometimes  caused  us  no 
nttle  surprise ;  and  when  we  have 
learned  the  grounds  upon  which,  in 
too  many  instances,  their  confidence 
rest8,our  astonishment  has  been  mingled 
with  regret.  **  The  union,"  we  have 
heard  men  of  reputation  insist,  *'  will 
not  be  repealed,  because  the  peo* 
pie  of  Ireland  are  divided*  While 
the  Protestants  of  this  country  dis- 
trust the  Roman  Catholics,  British 
connection  is  secure."  If  this  were 
true,  the  good,  great  as  it  is,  is  not 
worth  the  price  at  which  it  is  pur- 
chased. To  preserve  the  int^rity  of 
the  empire  at  the  cost  of  perpetual 
disunion  between  those  who  should 
be  brethren — to  assign  religious  ran- 
cour a  place  among  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  British  prosperity  and  power, 
and  to  declare  Romanism  in  Ireland 
the  guardian  of  connection  between 
this  country  and  Protestant  England — 
Would  be  an  evil  for  which  the  ex- 
pected result,  were  it  certain,  could 
not  make  adequate  compensation.  But 
the  result  is  not  certain.  There  is 
nothing  certain  but  the  evil  which 
division  inflicts ;  the  consequences 
which  are  to  follow  it  may  be  worse. 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  are  here 
eombating,  or  questioning,  conclusions 
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which  history  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed. We  may  be  told  that  Ireland 
would  have  been  separated  from  the 
British  empire  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Volunteers,  had  her  population  been 
exclusively  Protestant ;  during  the  re- 
bellion of  1798,  or,  perhaps,  during 
the  eclipse  of  British  principle  under 
the  Melbourne  administration,  had  it 
not  been  partially  Protestant.  This 
we  freely  iidmit.  Had  not  the  phvsical 
strength  of  Romanism  been  sufficiently 
formidable  to  check,  by  the  salutary 
apprehension  it  caused,  the  giddiness 
of  a  high-spirited  but  too  headstrong 
Protestant  party,  the  Volunteers  would 
have  at  least  fought  for,  what  they 
would  term,  their  country's  indepen- 
dence. Had  not  the  spirited  exertions 
of  Irish  Protestants  assisted  in  coun- 
teracting the  schemes  of  Romanism  in 
1 798,  and  curbing  its  power  in  the  in- 
terval between  1835  and  1841,  there 
is  much  reason  to  fear  that  Great 
Britain  must  have  acquiesced  in  a 
separation  from  Ireland,  or,  in  order 
to  prevent  separation,  must  have  made 
conquest  of  it  anew.  This  is  true. 
History  bears  testimony  in  many  a 
pregnant  instance,  that  the  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
has  been  preserved  by  division ;  but 
offers  warning  also,  that  such  a  bond 
is  precarious  as  it  is  unnatural.  The 
agencies  which  cause  disunion  are  not 
invincible.  Some  powerful  excite- 
ment may  supersede  them — has  super^ 
seded  thsm.  They  may  resume,  as 
they  have  resumed,  their  influence; 
but  they  may  remain  inactive  long 
enough  to  permit  the  occurrence  of 
irreparable  evils.  Their  power  was 
suspended  in  the  days  of  Swift,  and 
the  whole  country,  Protestant  and 
Romiinist,  stood  up  against  England 
and  its  Whig  ministry  ;  their  power 
was  suspended  in  the  time  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  no  less  exasperation 
was  manifested  against  the  sister 
country,  and  the  Tory  government 
which  then  held  the  reins  of  em- 
pire ;  their  power  was  suspended 
under  the  temporary  ascendancy  of 
French  politics  at  a  later  period,  and 
recovered  only  in  time  to  prevent  re- 
bellion from  having  success,  and  to 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  measure — the  legislative  union; 
the  late  government,  the  present 
government,  nay,  many  of  those  who 
reckon  upon  religious  dissension  as  a 
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guarantee  for  the  stability  of  Briti&h 
connection^  are,  at  this  moment,  exert- 
ing themselves  to  neutralize  the  very 
division  upon  which  they  place  a  sinful 
dependence.  Have  they  a  right  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  will  always 
be  counteracted  ?  May  there  not  be 
a  season  of  repose  from  disturbing  in- 
fluences between  countrymen — aseason 
even  when  triumphant  faction  shall 
wear  the  mask,  and  speak  the  language, 
of  virtue ;  or  when,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
national  pride,  all  the  calculations  which 
are  founded  on  evil  agencies  shall  be 
baffled,  and  an  irreparable  evil  wrought 
to  the  whole  British  empire. 

No  reflecting  man  will  voluntarily 
place  his  trust,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  good,  upon  evil  influences.  Such  a 
reliance  is  bad — religiously,  morally, 
prudentially  bad.  The  friends  of 
British  connection  in  Ireland  must 
look  for  a  better  dependence  ;  one 
more  worthy  of  their  character  and 
their  cause.  They  must  look  for  a 
surer  dependence.  The  spirit  of  reli- 
gious discord  will  prove  itself  too 
capricious  to  l)e  trusted.  They  must 
remember,  too,  that  their  reliance  is 
now  placed  not  merely  upon  religious 
dissension  in  the  abstract,  not  upon 
a  persuasion  that  bigotry  will  pre- 
occupy the  Irish  people  against  dan- 
gerous political  enterprises,  but  upon 
the  trust,  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  will  hold  themselves  estranged 
from  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
devices.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  contemplate  with  desire, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  not  without  hope, 
the  prospect  of  repealing  the  legisla- 
tive union.  If  they  could  secure,  even 
for  a  time,  a  strong  Protestant  co-ope- 
ration, their  hope  would  not  be  irra- 
tional. And  in  this  critical  moment 
there  are  plausible  and  even  clear- 
sighted men,  friends  of  British  con- 
nection, who  trust  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  cause  to  the  recollections  and 
the  prejudices  which  keep  the  Protes- 
tants of  this  country  as  a  distinct 
people  in  the  land.  But  they  ought 
to  remember  that  the  spirit  of  rough 
loyalty  which  lived  amid  these  influences 
has,  for  no  short  time,  been  subjected 
to  processes  not  easily  resisted.  The 
government  has  frowned  upon  it.  The 
repeal  association  has  assiduously  and 
artfully  spread  out  attractions  to  allure 
it*    The  government  has  starred  itt 


or  given  as  its  food  what  it  received 
as  the  bread  of  affliction.  The  «  Loyal 
Repeal  Association"  has  offered  dun- 
ties  for  its  entertainment. 

**MeIIe  soporatam  et  medioatis  frugU 
bus  offam 
Objicit— " 

may  not,  perhaps,  literally  be  af- 
firmed ;  but  certainly  so  long  as  honied 
ux>rds  could  be  hoped  to  lull  the  stem 
fidelity  of  Irish  Protestants,  the  patrons 
of  the  repeal  scheme  lavishly  tendered 
them.  Neither  the  rebukes  of  the 
government,  nor  the  praises  and  iJlure- 
ments  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  have  had  all 
the  success  which  disaffection  woiUd 
wish  for  them  ;  but  it  should  not, 
therefore,  be  imagined,  that  either 
were  wholly  without  effect. 

And  here  let  it  be  permitted  us  to 
address  a  brief  word  of  counsel,  which 
can  scarcely  be  termed  a  digression, 
to  those  who  earnestly  desire  (what  we 
freely  confess  to  be  a  most  desirable 
object)  union  between  fellow-country- 
men. We  would  remind  them  that 
union  may  sometimes  be  of  a  character 
which  no  good  subject  or  good  man 
would  desire.  The  union  which  draws 
over  the  better-affected  to  the  party, 
and  the  principles,  and  the  purposes  of 
the  worse,  is  not  desirable.  A  union 
which  should  draw  hearts  and  minds 
of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
together,  awakening  in  all  a  cheering 
glow  of  brotherly  affection,  and  ex- 
pelling from  all  every  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  principle,  rancorous  or  in- 
tolerant, were  a  blessing  in  which  the 
most  sanguine  dreams  of  Christian 
patriots  would  find  their  richest  realiza- 
tion :  and  a  union,  in  which  intolerance 
triumphed  on  the  one  side,  and  loyalty 
expired  on  the  other,  would  be  ^e 
beginning  of  troubles  of  which  the  con- 
summation must  be  very  disastrous. 
Which  of  these  two  species  of  union 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  be  effected 
at  this  moment  in  Ireland  we  do  not 
ask.  The  answer,  perhaps,  is  not  far 
to  seek.  But  if  we  ask,  for  which 
species  of  union  has  most  preparation 
been  made  ?  the  answer  would  be  bj 
no  means  satisfactory.  The  English 
or  British  government,  let  it  be  well 
remembered,  has  never  even  aUsmpted 
a  single  measure  for  the  improvement 
of  Romanism  within  her  damudons. 
She  has  launched  severe  laws  against 
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the  superstitions  of  the  religion  of 
Rome.  She  has  left  unregarded  the 
rancoiH*  of  its  political  morals.  Hence, 
the  Romanism  domesticated  amongst 
us  is  the  least  mitigated,  perhaps,  that 
the  age  would  endure.  And  this  form 
of  Romanism  the  state  indulges  and 
assists.  Is  it  certain  that  the  union  of 
Protestantism  with  such  a  system  must 
be  a  good  ?  Can  such  a  union  ration* 
9k\y  be  expected  ?  No  ;  so  long  as  a 
theology  conformable  tq  the  views 
of  Maldonatus,  and  Dens,  and  the 
Secunda  Secundse  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
kc,  &c.  is  inculcated  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  the  government 
which  thus  teaches,  by  its  paid  agents, 
the  worst  politics  of  the  worst  days  of 
Romanism,  recommending  them  as  a 
reUgion^  ought  not  to  expect  that  Pro- 
testants can  lay  aside  the  apprehen- 
sions which  the  spread  of  anti-social 
principles,  in  such  a  form,  by  such 
means,  and  with  such  authority,  must 
naturally  awaken. 

There  is  a  cry  now  raised  by  many 
wbo  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of 
truth,  against  the  hopes  of  taose  who 
believe  that  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
converted.  And  there  are  many  ready 
to  legislate  for  Ireland  as  if  this  hope 
were  a  chimera,  who,  about  fourteen 
Tears  ago,  hazarded,  in  order  to  realize 
it,  as  they  said,  a  mighty  change  in  the 
constitution  of  England.  We  might, 
**  an  if  we  would*'  say  much  on  this 
topic,  but  we  let  it  pass.  We  assume, 
for  the  moment,  that  the  degenerate 
and  faithless  notion  is  well  founded. 
Roman  Catholics  will  not  change  their 
religion*  Romanism  is  to  be,  until 
the  Millennium,  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  Irishmen.  It  is  a  heresy 
agiunst  which  it  is  useless  to  reason, 
or  preach,  or  pray,  for  it  may  not  be 
cast  out.  What  is  then  to  be  done  ? 
Where  the  labours  of  the  divine  can 
no  longer  be  attended  with  advantage ; 
tlie  politician,  the  statesman,  should 
enter  zealously  upon  his  proper  duties. 
Romanism  may  he  improved :  and  they 
who  reconcile  themselves  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  insuperable,  should  be  dili- 
eent  in  the  endeavour  to  reclaim  it. 
The  church  of  Rome  comprises  in  one 
mtem  much  which  she  pronounces  un- 
alterable, much  which,  she  affirms, 
may  be  changed.  The  former  con- 
stitutes her  faith,  the  latter  her  polity, 
U  our  laws  are  to  tolerate  and  protect 


the  unchangeable  parts  of  Romanism, 
let  that  other  part,  which  admits  of 
change,  be  rendered  conformable  to 
our  laws,  let  lit  b3  rendered  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  social 
order.  This,  we  are  deeply  convinced, 
is  no  more  than  a  very  targe  propor- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  would 
most  cheerfblly  grant,  if  it  were  de- 
manded of  them  by  the  proper  autho- 
rity. We  are  persuaded  that  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  would  say  with  truth, 
what  Mr.  O'Connell  affirmed  with 
much  boldness,  respecting  principles 
flagitious  and  abominable,  advocated 
in  the  Rheimish  commentaries  on  Holy 
Scripture :  but  how  can  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  be  expected  to  engage 
in  a  reformation  of  the  policy  of  their 
church,  when  they  see  it,  in  its  worst 
form,  with  its  worst  principles,  the 
worst  it  ever  dared  to  assume  and 
avow  in  the  darkest  ages  of  human 
history,  adopted,  aided,  and  recom- 
mended in  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
at  the  public  cost,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign's  name,  by  paid  agents 
of  the  crown,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
religion  of  a  body  of  men  into  whose 
hands  enlightened  and  Protestant  Eng- 
land abandons,  for  their  religious  and 
moral  culture,  six  millions,  perhaps, 
of  human  beings  for  whom  she  has 
made  herself  answerable.  While  ever 
the  British  government  thus  graces 
with  her  countenance,  and  arms  with 
her  authority  and  support,  the  policy 
of  Hildebrandf  she  disables  honourable 
Roman  Catholics  to  reform  it,  and 
rfie  gives  a  character  of  insincerity  to 
her  admonitions  when  calling  upon 
Protestants  to  dismiss  their  suspicions 
and  their  fears  of  it. 

We  must  turn  from  this  sickening 
subject.  We  have  little  reason  to  hope 
for  sympathy  when  we  confess  the  ap- 
prehensions and  the  distress  it  causes 
us,  although  we  believe  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  those  who  despise  our 
warnings  will  acknowledge  that  they 
Were  not  idle.  We  turn  from  vain 
remonstrances,  and  resume  the  argu- 
ment from  which  we  have  diverged. 

It  is  not  wonderftil  that  they  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  political  character 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  shall  easily  be 
persuaded,  that  Protestants  will  not 
cordially  ally  themselves  with  the 
members  of  such  a  church  for  any 
purpose   hostile  to  Great   Britain; 
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and  shall  feel  satisfied  to  regard  this 
division  between  Irishmen  as  an  assu- 
rance that  the  project  to  repeal  the 
legislative  union  is  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. They  ought  not  to  be  over- 
confident. There  is  no  certainty  in 
things  upon  which  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  the  heart  of  man  can 
exert  a  controlling  influence.  Signs 
of  the  times  can  be  discerned — the  ap- 
pearance and  the  occultation  of  hea- 
venly bodies  can  be  predicted — their 
periods  are  known ;  and  the  revolu* 
tion  which>  some  say,  waits  upon  them> 
of  storm,  and  sunshine,  and  gloom 
upon  earth,  may  be  matter  of  reason- 
able conjecture;  hut  a  cycle  for  hu» 
man  wiU  remains  yet  to  be  discovered: 
there  is  no  known  law  to  determine 
the  year  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
passion  may  change  its  purpose,  and 
the  mutual  repulsion  of  two  estranged 
and  hostile  parties  become  suspended, 
at  the  command  of  influences  such  as 
shall  draw  both  into  one  by  the  perni- 
cious attractions  of  faction.  Influences^ 
too,  less  odious,  may  have  a  disastrous 
effect.  "Misery  makes  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bed-fellows,"  is 
a  truth  not  less  instructive  for  being 
trite,  and  it  conveys  a  warning  which 
no  triteness  can  render  unimpressive  ; 
namely,  that  they  whom  prejudices, 
or  prmciples,  or  circumstances  hold 
aparty  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be 
made  one  by  communitjr  of  suffering. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
British  connection  is  secure,  so  long  as 
thd  Irish  people  are  divided.  Whilst 
in  the  division  either  party  has  & 
decided  preponderance,  the  interests 
of  the  other,  at  least  the  objects  for 
which  it  combines,  are  in  danger. 
The  Conservatives  of  Ireland  should 
never  forget,  that  for  six  years  of  re- 
buke and  alarm,  a  minority  of  Irish 
members  of  parliament  withstood  and 
overcame  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
Eight  years  are  passed  since  the  time 
when  England,  restored  and  in  her 
right  nund,  would  have  righted  the 
nation*  King  (if  we  may  allude  to 
royalty) — Ring»  Lords,  and  Commons 
were  Conservative,  sound  in  principle, 
and  of  power  to  restore  the  ascendancy 
of  sound  principle  over  the  union  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  They 
were  not  strong  enough  to  neutralize 
the  antagonist  power  of  Ireland. 
Here,  amongst  us,  revolution  had  its 
great  triompn — a  triumph  by  which 


the  successes  of   Conservatbm  were 
overcast,  and  a  British  majority  was 
constrained  to  surrender  power  and 
place  to  a  minority,  which  consented 
to  accept  them  as  nominees  and  instru- 
ments of  an  Irish  faction.     Thus  was 
a  policy  hostile  to  England  introduced 
into    the   British    cabinet.     For    six 
dreary  years  its  baleful  influence  pre- 
vmled.     At  home,  abroad — in  com- 
merce, in  colonies — in   soldiery  and 
shippmg — in  principles,  (better  than 
all  material  dependencies,) — in  justice, 
in  honour,  in  true  clemency — the  em- 
pire sorely  suffered ;  until  the  upright 
Erinciple  and  strong  will  of  English 
earts,  through  much  adversity,  accom- 
plished their  assigned  mission,  and  cast 
off  that  worst  form  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, which  is  inflicted  upon  a  country 
through  the  instrumentality  of  its  own 
unworthy    children.      We    earnestly 
warn    the  Conservatives  of    Ireland, 
that  if  such  a  visitation  be  again  sent 
down  upon  England,  and  sent  upon 
her  from  us,  there  may  not  be  in  ner 
senate  or  people    the   will,   and  the 
toisdom,  to  endure  it :  in  an  unreflect- 
ing impatience  of  a  temporary  evil, 
although  to  the  eventual  weakening,  to 
the  ruin,  perhaps,  of  the  empire,  we  may 
be  sacrificed.     If  we  would  retain  the 
protection  which    union  with  Great 
Britain  affords  to  the  minority  in  Ire- 
land, we  should  take  our  share,  and 
do  our  part  in  the  maintenance  of  it. 

We  are  fallen  upon  days  in  which 
no  portion  of  the  people  can  safely 
rely  upon  any  party  or  principle  for 
the  defence  of  their  interests  or  them- 
selves. The  confusion  attendant  on 
"reform'*  has  not  yet  been  reduced 
into  order.     The  Rob-Roy  principle^ 

"  That  good  old  rule,  that  simple  plan» 
That  those  may  take  who  have  tho 

power, 
And  those  may  keep  who  can,'* 

revived  in  the  year  1831,  has  not  yet 
become  inoperative; — nay,  provided 
that  its  sphere  of  action  be  the  senate, 
and  its  agencies  parliamentary,  is  re- 
cognised among  the  elements  of  the 
British  constitution.  All  estates  and 
interests  are  required  to  send  in  their 
votes  to  the  national  congress,  (as  in 
days  of  old  tfiey  fumbbed  men-at- 
arms,)  and  none  are  permanently  se- 
cure who  do  not  contribute  their  fair 
quota*    The  interests  which  do  not 
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appear  bj  their  representatives,  are  in 
(kmger  of  being  treated  as  if  they  were 
non-existing.*  They  will  slip  out  of 
the  remembrance  of  the  legislature 
upon  some  occasion  when  its  thoughts 
are  set  upon  rival  interests  better  pro- 
vided with  advocates,  and  which  peremp- 
torily insist  on  being  attended  to. 
Forgetfulness  and  neglect  will  be  fatal 
to  them.  If  a  British  senate  were 
called  upon,  periodically,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  question — "  Should  the  le- 
gislative union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  dissolved  ?"  the  answer, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  would 
be  the  same  which  has  already  been 
delivered :  British  connection  would 
rest  safe.  But  we  are  not  warranted 
in  expecting  that  the  champions  of 
repeal  will  indulge  us  in  such  a  habit 
of  indiscretion.  They  will  not  exhaust 
their  strength  and  expose  their  evil 
purposes  in  bootless  debates  and  di- 
visions. They  will  endeavour  to  gain 
positions  from  which  the  object  at 
which  they  ultimately  aim  may  be 
commanded.  They  will  endeavour  to 
increase  their  power,  to  extend  their 
influence,  to  disarm  their  opponents ; 
and,  in  their  tortuous  course,  will 
often,  perhaps,  surprise  advantages 
of  which  their  adversaries  knew  not 
the  value, '  and  often  obtain  conces- 
sions which  shall  help  them  on  their 
way,  although  yielded  in  an  indiscreet 
expectation  that  they  might  turn  them 
firom  it.  In  a  war  of  this  kind  it 
would  ba  the  extreme  of  infatuation  to 
expect  that  our  most  vital  interest  can 
be  safe,  unless  we  have,  in  the  senate 
of  Great  Britain,  a  party  resolute,  and 
yigilant,  and  strong,  to  guard  it. 

At  this  moment  we  are  blessed  with 
a  ministry  whose  interests  are  as 
closely  connected  with  their  country's 
welfare  as  were  those  of  the  late  mi- 
nistry with  their  retention  of  oflBce ; 
and  yet,  even  under  the  present  go- 
vernment, we  feel  that  Conservatism 
in  Ireland  is  bound  to  be  energetic 
and  wary.  A  good  government  should 
encourage  exertion  rather  than  furnish 
an  excuse  for  supinertess.  It  is  useful 
to  remember  that  the  measm*e  which 


contained  in  it  the  germ  of  the  neatest 
political  change  experienced  by  Ire- 
land, was  the  fatal  gift  of  William 
Pitt,  To  him  we  owe  the  extension 
of  the  forty 'Shilling  franchise  to  Bo- 
man  Catholics.  In  the  year  1784, 
this  great  statesman  expressed,  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  his  desire  to  see  the  Protes- 
tant interest  united  "  in  excluding  the 
Catholics  from  any  share  in  the  repre^ 
sentation  or  the  government  of  the 
country."  Within  a  space  of  nine 
years,  in  the  year  1793,  the  same  great 
man  coerced  the  Protestant  interest 
into  a  concession  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, which  involved  in  its  con* 
sequences  the  measure  of  1829> 
and  would  much  earlier,  and  with 
probably  fatal  consequences,  have 
brought  that  measure  to  pass,  but  for 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  king 
and  people  of  England.  To  Mr. 
Pitt  is  also  to  be  ascribed  the  estab- 
lishment of  Maynooth,  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynooth.  What  could 
have  saved  Ireland  from  the  conjoint 
effect  of  these  two  perilous  conces- 
sions, had  not  the  legislative  union 
been  effected?  Nothing  less  than 
miracle. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  these  ob- 
servations, to  cast  a  slur  on  the 
reputation  of  an  illustrious  man. 
We  have,  in  truth,  no  such  petty  ob- 
ject in  view.  An  article  in  a  recently- 
published  number  of  the  Quarterly 
jReview,^  undertakes  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
which  might  have  been  rested  on  the 
expression  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  taken  in  connection  with 
his  conduct  in  the  year  1801.  In 
1784,  he  seems  resolved  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  have  no  '^  share  in 
the  representation  or  the  government 
of  the  country."  In  1801  he  resigns 
office,  because  the  sovereign  would 
not  consent  to  the  removal  of  their 
political  disabilities.  The  reviewer 
reconciles  the  seeming  inconsistency 
by  referring  to  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion^ 
that  a  measure  which  would  have 
been  injurious  while  Ireland  had  its 


*  "Vntness  the  injustice  done  the  tithe-owner  in  the  Poor  Law  for  Ireland.  Land- 
lords pay  half,  ana  are  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  whole  poor-rate  on  tithe-rent 
charge.  It  is  clear  that  either  the  under-tenants,  or  the  tithe-owners,  or  the  poor 
are  wronged  by  this  enactment.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  the  precursor  of  a  mulct 
ilpon  landlords. 
7  September,  1842,  "  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland." 
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own  parliament,  had  boen  rendered 
safe  and  expedient  by  the  legislative 
union.  The  ingenuity  of  the  apolo- 
gist is  misdirected ;  at  least,  were  we 
disposed  to  tax  Mr.  Pitt  with  incon- 
sistency, we  should  not  think  of 
grounding  our  charge  upon  his  con- 
duct of  1801,  while  his  measure  of 
179S  was  matter  of  history.  That 
measure  we  regard  as  decidedly  at 
variance  with  his  profession  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland;  but  we  do  not 
notice  it  for  its  inconsistcncy-^we  do 
not  e?en  think  it  of  consequence  to 
inquire  how  the  sagacious  minister 
was  overpowered  or  misled  in  this 
particular  instance :  we  notice  the  fact 
only  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  our 
readers  that  they  must  not  hold  them- 
selves excused  from  a  great  and  impe- 
rious duty,  by  the  dependence  they 
may  think  themselves  justified  in  plac- 
ing on  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the 
most  exalted  of  human  beings.  We 
have  chosen  a  very  eminent  man,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  frail  and 
precarious  must  be  all  such  depen- 
dence. William  Pitt  would  have,  at 
one  period,  done  much  to  exclude 
Roman  Catholics  from  power  |  and  at 
another  period  he  did  much  to  give 
them  the  means  of  acquiring  power — 
the  very  power  he  would  have  with- 
held. William  Pitt  pledged  himself 
to  his  sovereign  that  Roman  Catholics 
admitted  to  the  imperial  parliament 
could  not  possibly  exert  a  commanding 
influence  there ;  and  because  his  pledge 
was  not  accepted,  and  his  schemes  ap- 
proved, he  withdrew  from  his  sove- 
reign's councils.  We  have  seen  his 
promises  and  assurances  tested  by  fact 
— is  it  necessary  to  ask,  with  what  re- 
sult? That  item  of  power,  which 
Pitt  affirmed  must  be  neutralized,  we 
have  seen  erected  into  the  highest 
authority  in  the  legislature.  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  two  years  capable 
of  having  seats  there,  when  their  votes 
decided  a  motion  which  decided  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Reform  Bill  Thus  was 
the  Conservative  party  overthrown. 
Then  came  the  fierce  contention  of 
three  years  between  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  the  reform  party,  endine 
in  their  signal  conquest  over  Earl 
Grey.  And  then  came  the  years  of 
their  exultation,  when  they  were  able 
so  to  profit  by  party  divisions  as  to  in- 
trude into  place,  and  to  keep  in  it  for 
nearly  seven  years,  a  cabinet  subservient 


enough  to  govern  England  and  her  still 
more  afilicted  dependencies  by  the  pemi<* 
cious  policy  they  dictated.  Pitt  could  not 
have  foreseen  a  state  of  things  like 
this.  Who  shall  dare  to  predict  how 
England  will  act  if  she  experience  such 
a  visitation  again  ? 

The  landed  aristocracy  of  Ireland, 
we  have  a  well-grounded  persuasion, 
may,  through  God's  blessing,  avert 
the  calamity  of  such  a  trial.  A  duty 
of  great  moment  has  been  assigned  to 
them,  and  with  it  commensurate  powers 
and  facilities.  If,  through  their  own 
apathy  or  imprudence,  they  fail,  the 
consequences  of  their  laches  will  be 
irreparable.  While  the  repeal  party 
of  Ireland  kept  the  Melbourne  ministry 
in  power,  there  was  a  spirit  in  the 
British  empire  which  witlistood  them, 
first  setting  bounds  beyond  which  their 
proud  waves  could  not  pass,  and  finally 
prevailing  against  them.  The  Pro- 
testantism of  England,  and  the  sense 
of  justice  which  lives  amid  religious 
principles,  answered  to  the  appeal  of 
men  persecuted  for  their  loyiutv  and 
their  faith.  Conservatism  had  the 
benefit  of  the  successes  which  the 
newly -awakened  energies  achieved. 
Revolution  felt  the  influence  of  their 
distrust,  and  the  righteous  cause 
prospered.  Some  there  were  in 
Great  Britain,  perlu^  many,  who 
could  discriminate  between  the  views 
and  politics  of  parties — ^who  could 
allocate  and  apportion  with  nicety  the 
praise  or  blame  to  be  bestowed  on 
measures  of  finance,  and  on  schemes  of 
general  government :  the  whole  peoplcp 
ihe  heart  of  England,could  apprehend, 
by  the  force  of  Uiose  good  habits  which 
have  become  instincts,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  true  religionf  the  duty  of 
arresting  the  wrong-doer  in  his  career 
of  iniquity  and  oppression. 

For  many  years  British  Conserva- 
tism and  Protestantism  seemed  one 
— two  forma  of  the  same  eternal 
principle.  By  this  principle  the 
mind  of  a  powerful  party  was  oc-> 
cupied  and  governed ;  and  differ- 
ences, which  often  rend  parties  asun- 
der, were  postponed  or  overlooked 
in  the  resolution  to  defend  a  good, 
which  was  intelligible  alike  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  passions,  and  even  the 
prejudices  of  the  great  body  who 
gruarded  it.  This  state  of  things  en- 
dured  until  1829.  In  that  year  Pro- 
testantism  ceased  to  be  the  principle 
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of  cohesion  in  the  leading  party  of  the 
state  ;  and  elements  of  strength  which 
no  principle  of  inferior  power,  or  less 
intelligible,  could  bind,  crumbled  awav 
from  it.  The  revolution,  denominated 
reform,  followed  j  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land was  matured;  the  scheme  to 
overturn  the  establishment  and  exter- 
minate pure  religion,  became  manifest 
in  the  aread  agencies  exerted  to  pro- 
mote it.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
disregarded  by  the  legislature,  scorned 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  asked  of  the  constitu- 
enoies,  shall  these  things  be?  The 
result  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  Pro- 
testantism again  animated  and  ce- 
mented a  great  party,  by  whose  aid 
Conservatism  day  by  day  waxed  strong, 
and  finally  attained  authority.  All 
may  not  admit  these  views  to  be  cor- 
rect. It  may  be  that  the  appeal  to 
Protestant  principles  had  not  the 
power  we  ascribe  to  it.  It  may, 
also,  be,  that  a  party  in  power  shall 
disavow  the  aid  which  sustained 
it  in  disaster,  and  shall  dissever  itself  in 
the  time  of  success,  from  an  assistance 
which  it  feels  as  an  incumbrance.  If 
such  a  policy  prevail,  events  will  test 
its  prudence :  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind  will  judge  it  by  considera- 
tions still  higher  tnan  those  of  worldly 
wisdom.  For  our  parts  we  dispute  or 
Jeny  neither  its  wisdom  nor  its  justice. 
We  would  be,  indeed,  among  the  last 
to  offer  argument  or  remonstrance  on 
such  a  subject;  but  we  warn  those 
who  entertain  our  opinions  respecting 
the  pure  agencies  which  saved  the 
state  from  ruin,  and  gave  its  interests 
into  the  charge  of  the  able  men  who 
are  now  their  human  guardians,  that, 
if  these  agencies  are  disdained  or 
slighted,  an  appeal  irom  Conservatism 
to  the  disappointed  Protestantism  of 
England  is  an  experiment  which  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  try  again. 
This  admonition  was  the  point  to  which 
our  apparent  digression  tended ;  and 
here  it  re-connects  itself  with  the 
thread  of  our  discourse. 

Our  warnings  are  not  meant  for 
-discouragement.  We  are  not  more 
fully  persuaded  that  British  connection 
is  menaced  and  endangered  than  that 
it  can  be  maintained  ;  but  for  its  main- 
tenance we  rely  most  on  agencies 
^hieh  have  not  yet  been  efficiently  ex- 


erted. Neitlier  the  divisions  which  have 
of  late  afflicted  us,  nor  the  prudence  of 
the  legislature,  nor  the  Protestantism 
of  the  constituencies,  can  be  looked 
upon  as  safeguards  of  our  union  with 
Great  Britain.  That  great  office  has 
been  assigned  to  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  Ireland.  The  legislative  union  wift 
never  be  secure  until  it  can  ilraw 
strength  from  the  feelings  of  the  ge« 
neral  people  ;  and  Irish  landlords  can 
procure  that  support  for  it  by  changing 
public  sentiment  in  its  favour.  They 
can  also  render  the  voice  of  its  Irish 
supporters  potential  in  the  imperial 
parliament ;  and  it  is  df  the  most  se- 
rious moment  that  they  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  at  their  disposal 
to  aecomplish  such  an  object.  British 
connection  will  not  be  secure  until  it 
has  a  preponderance  of  Irish  votes  in 
the  senate,  and  a  strong  support  from 
public  opinion  in  Ireland. 

It  may  be  said,  that  of  these  mate- 
rials of  defence  one  at  least  is  already 
provided  ;  the  partizans  of  **  repeal 
are  a  minority  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tives. This  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  truth.  Not  they  only  who  vote 
for  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire* 
favour  the  design  to  effect  it.  All 
who,  by  joining  with  the  party  schem- 
ing for  "  repeal,"  affisrd  it  countenance 
or  give  it  consequence  ;  all  who  assist  in 
placing  in  the  British  cabinet  a  minis- 
try of  which  Repealers  would  approve, 
however  they  may  disguise  the  matter 
to  others  or  to  themselves,  lend  their 
aid  to  the  **  Repealers."  They  assist 
in  carrying  measures  introductory  to 
repeal — measures  of  which  they  know 
not,  perhaps,  the  object  or  tendency, 
but  which  the  wily  contriver  sees  m 
their  anticipated  consequences.  They 
perhaps  desire  no  more  than  to  starve 
the  church,  or  to  feed  some  grudge 
they  bear  a  prosperous  adversary,  or 
to  prosecute  some  personal  advantage ; 
but  if  they  attach  themselves  to  a 
party  of  more  daring  ambitions,  that, 
through  its  aid,  they  may  effect  the 
petty  purpose  they  have  in  view,  they 
may  feel  assured  that  the  party  which 
indulges  them  will  insist  on  having  an 
ample  recompense.  When  an  associa- 
tion has  been  formed,  avowing  as 
its  aim  and  end  separation  of  this 
country  from  Great  Britain,  all  who 
are  not  against  it  are  for  it;  and 
whatever  the  minor  distinctions  may 
be,  we  should  recognise  no  more  than 
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two  parties^  one  consisting  of  Conser- 
vatives, the  other  of  avowed  and  in- 
direct Repealers.  Until  the  great 
Conservative  party  has  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderance over  both  divisions  of  its 
antagonists,  the  union  is  not  safe. 

But  there  is  another  matter  to  be 
considered.  Many  will  dispute  our 
position,  that  the  legislative  union  b  in 
need  of  defence^  who  will  acknowledge 
their  fear  of  danger  to  the  landed  in- 
terest of  this  country.  That  interest 
is  not  safe  in  the  imperial  parliament^ 
so  long  as  it  remains  inadequately  re- 
presented ;  nor  can  any  number  of 
Irish  votes  render  it  secure,  unless 
it  can  show  by  strong  argument 
that  its  cause  is  just.  That  this  can 
be  shown  we  most  firmly  believe,  but 
that  a  contrary  representation  may 
plausibly  be  sustained,  if  the  landed 
proprietors  are  supine,  is  a  truth,  of 
which,  also,  we  have  a  sad  convic- 
tion. 

Already,  it  is  evident,  a  journal  of  the 
most  extensive  circulation  in  Europe 
has  permitted  itself  to  be  misinformed 
on  this  important  subject.  It  is  not 
rash  to  surmise  that  representations 
which  have  determined  the  policy  of 
The  Times,  may  have  a  serious  influ- 
ence on  the  British  parliament  and 
people:  if  they  whose  interests  are 
menaced  are  wise,  they  will  not  neglect 
the  warnings  which  have  been  thus 
seasonably  held  out  to  them.  Let  it 
not  be  said,  the  charges  are  unjust  and 
unreasonable — of  themselves  they  must 
come  to  nought.  The  simple  fact  that 
they  have  been  advanced  by  such  an 
organ  as  The  Times,  proves  abun- 
dantly that  they  are  not  to  be  thought 
frivolous. 

But  while  we  thus  express  ourselves 
respecting  the  prospects  of  the  Irish 
landed  interest,  we  are  unwilling  to 
conceal  our  surprise  at  the  species  of 
accusations  or  complaints  which  have 
been  preferred  against  them.  It  seems 
on  all  hands  admitted,  that,  as  a  body, 
the  landlords  in  this  country  stand 
acquitted  of  many  of  these  chargers, 
and  the  justice  is  to  some  extent  con- 
ceded to  them,  ofnot  being  held  respon- 
sible for  all  the  severities  of  which  a  few 
individuals  may  have  been  proved  guilty. 
There  is,  however,  one  burden  which 
they  are  required,  most  unjustlv,  to 
bear :  that  is,  the  odium  of  upholding 
the  system  of  middlemen.  This 
system   had   its    origin,   it   is   con- 


fessed, in  the  practices  of  men  who 
were  predecessors  of  the  existing 
landlords:  by  them  it  was  brought 
to  the  maturity  of  its  evil  perfection. 
The  present  men  have  inherited  it  as  if 
it  were  a  hereditary  disease,  and  yet  it 
is  charged  upon  them  as  if  their  endur- 
ance of  it  were  a  species  of  consent, 
which  made  them  partakers  in  its 
iniquity. 

This  is  most  unjust;  bat  if  land' 
lords  are  indifferent  to  their  own  con- 
cerns, it  will  be  thought  most  reason- 
able. They  may  feel  assured  that  few 
uninterested  parties  will  search  dili- 
gently to  find  out  the  favourable  side 
of  the  case  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Irish  landed  proprietors.  We  remem- 
ber well  when  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  bore  the  repute  of  being  the 
worst  landlord  in  the  whole  province 
of  Munster,  simply  because  nobody 
would  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
how  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  which 
the  occupying  tenants  on  his  estate 
had  to  complain,  should  be  apportioned 
between  his  lordship  and  the  middle- 
men who  held  more  immediately  under 
him.  Nor  was  this  the  calumny  of 
party.  Those  whom  we  knew  to  be 
most  rancorous  in  their  observations 
on  the  noble  lord,  were  persons  who 
professed  the  same  political  principles 
or  opinions  which  kept  him  so  long 
in  place.  They  lauded  passionately 
as  a  leader  in  their  party  the  nobleman 
whose  conduct  as  a  landlord  they  con- 
demned. It  was  not,  we  believe,  until 
the  termination  of  certain  leases  gave 
his  lordship  new  powers,  that  he  was 
able,  if  he  has  been  enabled,  to  vindi- 
cate his  character.  A  vindication  so 
obtained  would  be  too  tardy  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  Irish  landlords :  they 
have  only  to  state  their  case,  and  to 
separate  the  cause  of  the  many  just 
and  upright  from  the  few  who  are  an 
offence  to  the  body,  in  order  to  obtain 
acquittal  and  praise  from  all  well- 
thinking  men. 

It  has  been  siud,  that,  in  what  is 
called  the  clearing  system,  landlords 
have,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights, 
forgotten  their  duties.  We  liave  heard 
loud  complaints  on  this  subject — com- 
plaints too  vague  and  general  to  de- 
serve attention,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, have  received  attention,  and  have 
been  proved  groundless.  We  can 
most  unaffectedly,  and  indeed  solemnly^ 
declare,  that  we  write  without  iwfair 
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bias  on  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  that  if  we  have  a  leaning 
towards  any  injustice,  it  is  towards  the 
injustice  by  which  the  poor  might  be 
lenred ;  and  we  confidently  predict,  that 
if  asearching  inquiry  into  this  <<  clearing 
system*'  be  instituted,  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  as  a  body,  will  be  found  not 
only  blameless,  but  very  merciful  and 
generous;  and  that  the  evils,  the  injus- 
tice, the  inhumanity,  which  have  been 
calumniously  charged  upon  them,  are 
much  more  justly  ascribable  to  the 
laws.  To  the  act  passed  in  1793,  ex- 
tending the  forty-shilling  franchise  to 
Roman  Catholics,  the  many  abuses  of 
the  cottier-system  owe  their  being. 
The  act  of  1829  removed  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the 
condemned  "  clearing  system,"  by 
which  these  abuses  were  to  be  corrected; 
and  we  honestly  believe,  that,  in  most  in- 
stances where  it  has  been  acted  upon, 
the  landlords  have  been  more  faithful 
than  the  legislature  to  the  duty  of 
mitigating  its  evil  consequences.  The 
crowded  and  impoverished  tenantry  on 
many  an  Irish  estate  are  the  creatures, 
the  children,  of  a  most  unwise  act  of 
the  legislature — an  act  forced  from  the 
Irish  parliament  by  the  ascendancy  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  b  cruel  and  indecent  to 
accuse  Irish  landlords  of  the  present 
day,  as  if  they  were  chargeable  with 
its  consequences. 

Nor  is  it  less  unjust  to  blame  them 
because  they  have  not  corrected  the 
evils  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
mtermediate  tenantry.  Here,  too, 
we  unhesitatingly  charge  the  laws 
as  the  great  offenders.  One  op- 
portunity was  presented  to  the  le- 
gislature of  testmg  the  most  flagrant 
nuisances  attending  on  this  system,  and 
probably  of  abating  them.  No  later 
than  the  year  1833,  an  act  was  passed 
enabling  the  immediate  tenants  of 
bishops'  lands  to  purchase  perpetuities 
of  their  tenure;  and  the  same  act 
contained  a  provision  that  a  tenant 
acquiring  perpetuity  should  renew  to 
inferior  tenants  when  bound  by  toiies 
mtoties  covenant.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, this  act  was  amended,  and  a  provi- 
sion inserted,  by  which  '' sub-tenants 
were  empower^  to  purchase  perpe- 
toities  in  bishops*  lands,  in  default  of 
superior  tenants."  In  the  year  1836, 
there  was  another  amendment,  and  its 
yery  first  clause  enacted,  that "  infe« 
jriar  tenants  may  apply  to  their  imrne^ 


diate  landlords,  having  acquired  a  per- 
petuity for  a  like  conveyance."  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  these  pro- 
visions were  made  without  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  sub-tenant, 
whose  rights  were  so  carefully  guarded. 
We  do  not  believe  parliament  ever 
gave  a  minute*s  thought  to  the 
question,  whether  the  favoured  par- 
ties observed  those  duties  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  and  of  which  we 
could  not  hear  too  much  if  the  remon- 
strances respecting  them  were  made 
with  due  reflection  and  impartiality. 
We  do  not  believe  the  acts  to  which 
we  allude  were  preceded  by  any  such 
inquiry,  because  we  think  it  impro- 
bable that  parties  to  it  could  have  coun- 
tenanced such  lectures  as  Irish  fnnction- 
aries  were  permitted  to  address  to  the 
landed  proprietary.  The  immediate 
tenants  of  see  lands  we  believe  to  be 
equally  just  and  liberal  with  the  other 
landlords  of  the  country.  The  sub- 
tenants, having  toties  quotiex  lease?, 
we  are  sure,  partake  of  all  the  vices 
with  which  intermediate  sub-tenants  are 
chargeable.  Indeed,  so  far  as  enforcing 
extortionate  rents  from  wretches  placed 
at  their  mercy  constitutes  crime,  we 
know  of  no  middlemen  more  criminal 
than  some  of  the  sub-tenants  on 
bishops'  lands.  Such  delinquents  could 
be  brought  to  order  only  by  refusing 
to  renew  their  leases,  except  on  the 
condition  of  their  correcting  the  abuses 
of  which  they  were  gfuilty.  That 
power  parliament  has  taken  away 
from  those  who  have  the  first  or 
the  second  or  any  intervening  es- 
tate. It  offers  to  the  man  who 
exacts  four  times  the  rent  his 
land  is  worth,  precisely  the  same 
advantages  as  to  him  who  acts  the 
part  of  a  just  and  humane  landlord. 
It  compels  the  good  landlord  to  respect 
the  oppressive  middleman's  rights, 
without  enforcing  upon  him,  or  in- 
ouiring  into,  the  mscharge  of  his  duties. 
While  law  proceeds  upon  principles 
like  these,  we  think  it  worse  than  or- 
dinary mockery  to  impute  to  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  Ireland  the  continuance 
of  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
intermediate  tenantry.  It  had  its 
origin  in  laws  which  encouraged,  and 
has  its  permanence  in  laws  which  re- 
fuse to  correct  it. 

But  Irish  landlords  will  be  wise  to 
remember  that  their  adversaries  have 
a  project  for  correcting  the  evils  arising 
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ont  of  our  ftystem  of  tenancy,  by  which 
existing  relations  will  be  materially 
altered.  We  speak  of  the  proposal  to 
establish  what  is  termed  <' fixity  of 
tenure,"  as  the  proper  corrective  of 
all  existing  anomalies.  This  scheme, 
which  would  improve  the  condition  of 
the  rural  population  in  Ireland,  by 
abridging  tne  power  of  the  superior 
landlords,  appears  to  us  to  be  founded 
in  injustice  and  delusion ;  but  we  warn 
those  whom  it  most  immediately  con« 
cerns,  not  to  be  fearless  of  it,  because 
it  seems  to  them  absurd  and  unfair. 
We  have  had  opportunities  of  con« 
versing  upon  the  merits  of  this  perni- 
cious scheme,  with  men  whose  opmions 
have  much  power  in  England,  and  have 
heard  them  advocate  the  adoption  of 
it  in  Ireland,  because  they  thought  its 
principle  good,  and  found  its  operation 
successful  in  various  countries  where  it 
had  been  tried.  Any  project  patron- 
ised by  such  advocacy  may  well  justify 
circumspection  and  alarm. 

At  first  view  it  would  seem  rather 
a  Hibernian  method  (as  those  who 
mock  at  us  might  say)  of  correcting 
the  evils  of  an  existing  svstem,to  make 
that  system  imchangeable ;  but  there 
is  not  in  truth  any  such  absurdity  in 
the  proposal  of  the  scheme  we  are 
considering.  There  are  two  evils,  it 
is  said,  which  require  a  remedy — one 
that  which  is  induced  by  the  system  of 
middlemen;  another  arising  out  of  what 
is  called  the  clearing  system  ;  the  fixity- 
of-tenure  scheme  proposes  to  deliver 
the  country  from  one  of  these  evils  at 
the  cost  of  having  the  other  perpe- 
tuated. In  the  existing  state  of  things 
both  evils  admit  of  remedy  ;  the  pro- 
posed  scheme  undertakes  to  correct 
one,  and  to  render  the  other  in* 
curable— 

"  Fatis  contrariafata  rependens." 

We  do  not  like  the  alternative.  We 
should  not  approve  of  so  noxious  a 
remedy  even  were  there  no  palpable 
injustice  in  the  adoption  of  it ;  but  to 
take  away  power  fVom  a  class  of  men 
(the  superior  landlords)  who  have  not 
abused  it,  ft>r  the  purpose  of  confirming 
it  in  a  class  who  are  said  (and  of  many 
it  is  said  with  truth)  to  have  made  it 
an  instrument  of  cruel  oppression, 
seems  to  offend  against  all  principles 
of  reason  and  justice. 
To  us  it  would  seem  that  '« fixity  of 


tenure"  would  but  perpetuate  oppres- 
sion. It  would  leave  cottar-tenants  at 
the  mercy  of  their  immediate  superiors, 
under  the  wasting  pressure  of  the 
enormous  rents  for  which  they  have 
become  answerable.  While  we  write 
we  have  but  to  turn  our  eyes — we  need 
not  turn  our  heads — for  examples  of 
tenantry  under  a  superior  and  under 
an  intermediate  landlord.  In  one  in- 
stance the  chief  proprietor,  in  another 
a  sub-tenant  having  a  totiet  quoties 
lease,  is  the  immediate  landlord,  in 
both  instances  the  occupier  is  a  tenant 
at  will ;  in  the  former  instance  the  rent 
is  not  higher  than  the  valuation,  accord- 
ing to  which  poor  rate  is  levied:  in  the 
latter  it  exceeds  that  valuation  by 
much  more  than  two-fold.  Is  it  right 
that  the  scheme  proposed  to  be  carried 
into  effect  (that  of  fixity  of  tenure) 
shall  deprive  such  a  chief  landlord  of 
his  rightful  and  wholesome  power,  and 
shall  transfer  it  to  a  middleman,  who 
will  make  so  different  a  use  of  it  ?  No« 
if  we  are  to  have  an  act  establishing 
**  fixity  of  tenure,"  let  us  first  have  the 
tenure  so  adjusted  that  it  shall  deserve  to 
be  fixed ;  otherwise,  the  injustice,  with 
which  we  plunder  the  proprietor  of  his 
rights,will  be  a^ggravated  by  the  unchai- 
ritableness  with  which  we  provide^ 
against  the  occupant,  that  the  oppress 
sion  he  labours  under  shall  be  per« 
petual. 

But  although  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  nature  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  landlord  and  tenant,  fur- 
nish strong  arguments  against  any  such 
adventurous  scheme  as  this  which  we 
have  been  considering  ;  we  warn  the 
landlords  that,  if  they  desire  to  see  it 
miscarry,  they  must  exert  themselves 
to  make  its  unsuitableness  manifest. 
To  do  so  there  can  be  no  argument 
so  effectual  as  that  which  proves  that 
the  occupying  tenants  and  the  public 
wealth  derive  advantages  from  the 
rights  of  proprietorship,  superior  to 
those  which  could  be  gleaned  from  a 
system  in  which  these  rights  were  trans* 
fered  to  landlords  whose  position  was 
subaltern  or  intermediate.  To  the 
benefit  of  an  argument  like  this  we 
firmly  believe  the  landlords  are  entitled; 
but  we  think,  that,  without  activity  and 
resolution,  they  will  lose  it.  They 
should  meet  and  confer  together.  We 
do  not  speak  of  public  meetings  suid 
speeches.  We  do  not  speak  of  JPAPty 
meetings  and  po]itics..  The  landlordt 
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of  Ireland  shonld  meet  ibr  grave  dis- 
cussion in  their  respective  districts  and 
counties.  They  should  keep  no  secrets 
from  each  other  hy  which  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  their  cause  was  hidden. 
Thej  may  he  assured  that  there  is  a 
puhlic  office  where  their  secrets  are 
known ;  let  them  not  fear  to  make 
friends  acquainted  with  them.  They 
should  make,  where  it  is  practicable  to 
do  so,  the  various  lord  lieutenants  of 
counties  their  accredited  leaders,  the 
centres  around  whom  they  assemble, 
their  advisers ;  and  they  snould  take 
care  to  have  a  mass  of  mformation  on 
the  subject  of  their  rights  and  duties : 
how  they  discharge  these,  how  they 
exercise  those,  well  authenticated,  well 
digested,  such  as  will  make  it  easy  for 
just  men  to  understand  their  case,  and 
shall  make  it  easy  to  show  that  none 
but  the  unjust  and  unreflecting  can 
continue  their  adversaries.  Less  than 
all  this  will  not  suffice  to  preserve  to 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  their  just 
rights  and  privileges. 

Many  of  these  observations  have 
been  made  on  a  supposition,  that  we 
are  wrong  in  apprehending  danger  to 
the  legislative  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  only 
apprehensions  which  ought  to  be 
respectecf,  are  those  which  regard  the 
interests  of  our  landed  proprietors. 
But,  although  we  have  argued  on  the 
assumptions  of  gainsayers,  we  retain 


our  own  convi<Stion.  We  believe 
the  cause  of  British  connection  to  be 
in  peril.  We  think  the  arti6ces  of  the 
Repealers  have  gained  adherents  in 
parts  of  Ireland,  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  except  from  report ;  and 
where  we  have  had  opportunities  of 
personal  knowledge,  we  know  that  the 
increase  of  their  numbers  and  their 
confidence,  has  been  formidable.  We 
say  this  not  in  fear,  nor  to  cause 
fear.  We  say  it  to  arouse  the  energy 
and  attention  which  the  emergency 
demands.  We  tell  the  dangers,  b^use 
we  have  told  also  where,  speaking 
humanly,  the  security  a^inst  them  is 
found.  The  same  activities  and  pre- 
cautions by  which  Irish  landlords 
^ard  their  own  rights,  privileges,  and 
interests,  will  defend  and  secure  the 
permanency  of  British  connection.  As 
they  acquit  themselves  before  those  who 
will  be  their  judges  in  England,  they 
will  approve  themselves  to  their  depen- 
dents in  Ireland,  By  the  same  con- 
duct through  which  they  obtain  justice 
on  the  one  side,  and  win  affection  on 
the  other,  they  will  mediate  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  masses  of  dis- 
contented men  who  would  revolt  from 
her ;  and  while  they  conciliate  favour 
to  themselves,  by  giving  proof  that 
they  have  deserved  it,  the  nighest  in- 
terests of  the  united  empire  will  parti« 
cipate  in  the  benefits  of  their  success. 


THB  CAPTiy£8  Of  THE  EAST. 
BV  MM.  IAMBS  QBAV* 

A  voice  of  wailing  on  the  breeze,  a  heavy  tale  it  bore, 

It  echoed  o*er  the  rolling  seas  from  the  far  Indian  shore ; 

It  darkened  all  our  anxious  land  with  its  unwelcome  breath  | 

It  told  ns  of  a  warrior  band  who  died  no  warrior  death. 

Let  Britain  in  her  tears  kneel  down,  heap  ashes  on  her  head  I 

Yet  wears  she  not  that  mournful  crown  ror  these  the  valiant  dead; 

Deeper  and  deeper  falls  the  gloom,  bid  her  in  dust  lie  low 

For  those  who  bide  a  sadder  doom-*'*  woe  for  the  captives,  woe  T* 

Another  voice,  as  comes  the  sun  u()on  the  tempest's  path. 

As  streams  in  joyful  music  run  when  winds  have  spent  their  wrath ; 

It  speaks  of  freedom  I    «  Let  the  land  her  hymn  of  gladness  raise. 

And  for  the  remnant  of  that  band  the  God  of  nations  praise : 

And  for  the  fair  and  gentle  ones  who,  like  dependent  flowers. 

Still  clung  to  England's  gallant  sons  through  all  those  trying  hours  I" 

And  to  that  voice  a  shout  responds,  o'ersweeping  earth  and  sea, 

**  Our  God  hath  loosed  the  prisoners*  bondsi  and  set  the  captives  free." 
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Oh !  Fancy  scarcely  ctfn  pour  tray,  e'en  in  her  wildest  flight. 
All  that  hath  passed  since  that  dark  day  of  capture  and  affright. 
The  stunning  shock,  the  rapid  change,  the  hope  revived  and  lost. 
The  unfolding  scenes,  so  new  and  strange,  the  plan  for  freedom  crossed; 
The  truth,  still  deepening  day  hy  day  its  channel  as  it  flowed. 
How  stern  a  chain  compelled  their  stay  within  that  wild  ahode  I 
How  they,  once  mighty  to  command,  were  now  a  tyrant's  slaves. 
And  that  within  that  hostile  land  might  lie  their  nameless  gpraves. 

And  yet  deliverance  came  I     Let  none  on  earth  despair  agun ; 
Joy  yet  may  beam,  bliss  yet  be  won,  through  deepest  woe  and  pain. 
Oh  I  for  that  heart-leap  of  delight,  when  they  those  tidings  heard, 
'Twas  worth  that  long  and  gloomy  night  to  be  so  gladly  stirred. 
Freedom !  a  life  is  in  the  name  ;  it  brightens  eye  and  cheek. 
It  kindles  all  the  spirit's  flame  when  of  that  word  we  speak ; 
And  what,  to  them,  must  be  the  spell  linked  to  its  hallowed  sound. 
Who  never  thought  to  say  farewell  to  their  prison's  narrow  bound  ? 

Was,  then,  their  joy  unmingled  all  ?    Did  not  one  shadow  come 
On  those  delivered  nrom  the  thrall,  and  free  to  seek  their  home  ? 
Was  there  no  fear — love's  own  true  fear — lest  aught  had  sadly  cast 
A  cloud  upon  the  brows  so  clear,  when  they  beheld  them  last  ? 
Did  not  each  voice,  by  memory  brought,  the  longing  heart  to  thrill. 
Suggest  the  drear  and  sickening  thought — **that  voice  may  now  be  still  ?"* 
Had  nothing  in  that  country  worth  one  parting  tear  been  met? 
And,  leaving  even  that  stranger  earth,  say,  did  not  one  regpret? 

Bear  witness  ye  who  left  your  dead,  while  ye  yourselves  were  free. 
In  soil  your  foot  no  more  may  tread,  your  eye  no  more  shall  see ; 
Oh  I  on  shall  your  affections  turn  unto  that  land  in  vain. 
And  often  shall  your  bosoms  yearn  but  to  be  there  again : 
There,  where  their  voices  last  were  heard,  their  faces  last  were  seen. 
Aye,  thus  your  spirits  may  be  stirred,  when  oceans  roll  between  ; 
*    And  hours  will  come  when  ye  would  brave  again  these  perils  o^er. 
To  pour  your  tears  on  some  lone  gprave,  and  kiss  its  turf  once  more. 

Joy,  joy  for  those  who  meet  agidn  the  dear  ones  left  so  long. 
For  them  be  raised  a  thankful  strain,  a  glad,  triumphant  song : 
Yet,  let  a  prayer-like  chorus  swell  for  every  stricken  heart 
That  made  the  captive  from  his  cell  with  lingering  yearnings  part. 
Woe  for  the  lonely  ones,  of  all  they  loved  on  earth  bereav^. 
It  is  not  these  who  from  the  thrall  and  dungeon  are  reprieved ; 
For  hours  and  years  the  chi^ns  must  be  from  which  they  cannot  fly, 
And  life,  till  death  shall  set  them  free,  one  long  captivity. 

Yet  heaven  is  mercifiil,  and  though  a  mournful  thing  it  seem 
That  months  of  man's  short  life  should  flow  thus  like  a  useless  dream. 
Some  may  a  fond  remembrance  bear  of  that  far  distant  scene. 
For  bonds  of  friendship  knitted  there  that  else  had  never  been ; 
And  more — for  high  and  holy  thought,  for  many  a  prayerful  mood. 
That  with  their  souls  had  never  wrought  but  in  that  solitude ; 
And  if  a  faith  more  fixed  and  sure  its  strength  hath  round  them  cast. 
Even  though  'twas  bitter  to  endure,  they  wHl  not  mourn  the  past. 
Cork,  1843* 
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TIMES     PORTRAIT. 
BY  MtS.  JAMKf  OIAT. 

Time — ^paint  me  Time :  he  with  the  snowy  hair. 

The  wrinkled  brow,  the  hour-glass,  and  the  scythe  ; 
Trees  bending  o'er  him,  but  with  branches  bare, — 

Wings  on  his  shoulders, — hoary,  yet  not  lithe 
Like  those  that  seraphs  wear ;  broad  pinions,  strong 

And  free — upbearing,  yet  not  hasty  ; — face, 
To  which  the  mind  of  worlds  seem  to  belong. 

Yet  nought  akin  to  gaiety  or  g^ace — 

So  paint  me  Time ! 

And  yet  not  thus,  not  always  thus  he  seems 

The  stern  destroyer  ; — in  a  milder  form 
Ofttimes  he  comes :  paint  him  'midst  broken  dreams. 

With  nothing  of  the  pestilence  or  storm  ; 
No  weapon  in  his  hand — the  hand  itself 

Laid  on  the  lordly  hall,  the  lowly  cot. 
The  beauty's  roses,  and  the  miser's  pelf. 

And  'broidered  on  his  robe  the  word  <*  forgot.'* 
So  paint  me  Time ! 

Yet  hath  he  other  seeming^.     In  his  hand 

The  sword  of  justice  and  the  poisoned  cup, 
Remorse  and  Conscience  drug ;  a  flaming  brand, 

A  chalice  that  the  unrighteous  shall  drink  up. 
Thus  paint  me  Time  the  avenger  ;  on  his  brow 

A  crown  of  stars,  with  red  and  angry  light, 
Searching  like  eyes  the  sinner's  conscience  now. 

Smiting  his  spirit  with  a  deadly  blight — 

So  paint  me  Time  I 

Another  aspect.     With  a  golden  key 

He  stands,  the  keeper  of  the  mighty  past. 
The  treasure-house  of  deathless  memory  ; 

And  ever  grow  its  stores  more  strange  and  vast. 
Jewels  of  thought,  dreams  half  dissolved  in  air. 

Love,  hope,  and  transport — all  the  joys  of  youths 
And  sins  of  age,  are  duly  garnered  there. 

And  registered  within  the  book  of  truth — 

So  paint  me  Time  I 

And  vet  once  more,  and  in  a  lovelier  form. 

Call  him  the  perfecter ; — his  liand  can  close 
The  gate  whence  issues  the  devouring  storm. 

And  yet  unfold  the  petals  of  the  rose ; 
And  as  the  tutor  of  the  human  soul. 

Opening  its  pathway  o'er  life's  troubled  sea. 
Unto  the  shelter  of  its  mighty  goal. 

The  wide-spread  portal  of  eternity — 

Thus  paint  me  Time! 
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In  the  course  of  the  lastsuromer  I 
resided  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
it  was  either  my  intentioQ  or  wish*  ia 
a  remote  Belgian  town  close  to  the 
frontier  of  Holland,  partly  oocupied  in 
the  attempt  to  discover  some  dropped 
links  in  a  noble  genealogy,  connected 
with  a  case  of  disputed  claim  to  an 
English  title  and  estates.  After  a  la- 
borious and  irksome  inspection^  aided 
by  an  interpreter,  of  numberless  pon- 
derous, dusty,  and  dilapidated  volumes, 
in  the  municipal  archives,  and  in  the 
registries  of  the  various  parishes  of 

the  town  of  D ,   I  was  fortunate 

enough  to  come  upon  the  traces  of 
what  I  was  seeking ;  but  as  the  lan- 
g^uage  in  which  these  huge  tomes  were 
written  was  Flemish,  I  had  to  employ 
a  native  to  translate  the  extracts  that 
were  to  my  purpose  into  French. 
This  process,  from  the  indolent  and 
slow-going  habits  of  the  Belgians  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  of  those 
who  doze  through  life  in  the  half- 
dreamy  existence  of  a  remote  and  ob- 
scure country  town,  was  a  work  of 
some  duration,  pending  which,  time 
hung  heavily  on  myhancU,  and  to  dissi- 
pate its  weariness,  I  sought  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  an  old  eoclesiastio, 

the  Abbe  B ,  hoping  to  find  in  his 

library,  the  only  collection  of  books  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  for  a  radius 
of  many,  many  miles,  some  charm 
to  fright  away  ennui,  and  dispel  the 
Utdium  vit(B  that  oppressed  me. 

The  first  cursory  glance  at  the 
Abbe's  regularly.arranged,and  seldom- 
if-ever-disturbed  files  of  volumes,  (for 
he  himself,  good  man,  never  meddled 
with  any  book  but  that  of  his  breviary,) 
threw  me  almost  into  despair,  for  they 
consisted  exclusively  of  works  con- 
nected with  his  sacred  profession. 
Black-letter  folio  editions  ot  the  early 
fiiUiers  of  the  church;  interminable 
ecclesiastical  histories  f  treatises  en 
theology  running  their  weary  length 
through  numberless  tomes;  lives  of 
the  saints  that  would  require  the  life 
of  the  most  longevitous  sinner  to  read 
through  ;  books  of  casuistry  and  cases 
of  conscience;  mystical  monologues, 
and  crabbed  collections  of  controvert 


sialists,  with  many  other  genus  simile, 
too  numerous  to  mention.  I  was  then 
not  in  the  proper  Arame  of  mind  to 
pore  over  the  writings  of  the  early  fa- 
thers I  I  had  no  taste  for  theology ; 
the  care  and  conduct  of  my  own  con- 
science I  found  a  sufficient  task,  with- 
out perplexing  my  brains  in  prying 
into  the  intricacies,  doublings,  and 
mvstifications  of  the  consciences  of 
others.  Controversy  I  abhorred; 
about  casuistry  I  cared  not ;  and  as 
for  mystical  monologues,  I  should  ra- 
ther hear  a  dry  wheel  graie  on  the 
axle-tree,  than  listen  to  such  skimble- 
skamble  stuiF. 

But  as  my  case  of  ennm  was  press- 
ing and  desperate,  I  was  forced  to 
make  a  choice ;  and,  looking  out  for 
the  work  of  the  least  ancient  date 
amongst  this  venerable  collection,  I 
took  down  from  the  dusty  shelf  a  pub- 
lication of  the  rather  respectable  age 
of  upwards  of  tliree  score  and  ten 
years,  and  which  was  entitled : — **  Bi- 
hliotheque  £cclesiastigu§,  par  formes 
d'instructians  dogmahques,  et  morales 
sur  Toute  la  neligion:  par  VAhhe 
Ouyon,  Pensione  du  Clerge  de  France, 
Paris^  1771." 

Out  of  the  many  goodly  volumes  of 
which  this  work  consisted,  I  selected 
volume  the  eighth,  which  treats  of 
magic,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft.  The 
ounous  and  old-world  nature  of  the 
•ul^eot  attracted  me ;  and  finding, 
tJier  the  perusal  of  a  page  or  two,  that 
the  author  wrote  excellent  French, 
and  had  a  clear  and  flowing  style,  I 
plunged,  ^  pieds  joints,  into  the  work» 
and  soon  forgot  the  town  of  D —  and 
all  its  dullness  and  monotony,  until  the 
church  clock  striking  five  awakened  an 
echo  within  me,  that  warned  me  that 
something  more  substantial  than  magio 
fare  was  necessary  to  the  sustentation  of 
man,  made  of  earth's  mould.  Having 
marked  several  passages  from  which  I 
wished  to  take  notes,  the  good  old 
Abbe  was  complaisant  enough  to  allow 
roe  to  take  the  volume  to  ''mine  inn." 
Thinking  the  memoranda  I  made 
from  it,  and  from  other  books  on  the 
same  subject  referred  to  in  it,  might 
interest  others  as  they  did  me,  I  offer 
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them  to  jour  readersy  if  they  will  ac- 
eept  them  in  the  desultory  way  in 
which  they  were  noted  down,  as  I 
itaake  no  pretensions  to  any  logical  or 
argumentative  order  in  their  distribu- 
tion. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
add,  that  the  author.  Abbe  Guyon, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
and  enlarged  mind,  and  distinguished 
reasoning  powers,  and  that  his  work  is 
one  of  great  authority  with  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Abbe  Guyon,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  treatise,  quotes  the  following 
observation  of  the  learned  Bayle  :-.- 
'^  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some 
one  would  write  a  good  treatise  upon 
sorcery  and  magic.  It  would  appear 
that  hitherto  this  question  has  been 
discussed  only  by  those  who  were  too 
incredulous  or  too  credulous  ;  neither 
of  whom  were  fitted  fur  the  task,  both 
being  obnoxious  to  the  same  defect— 
namely,  the  resolution  to  deny  or  be- 
lieve without  searching  sincerely  or 
4em\j  for  the  truth." 

Bayle  likewbe  (in  his  "  Traite  dea 
Cometes")  expresses  his  belief  in  the 
agency  of  demons,  as  connected  with 
the  ancient  oracles,  priests,  soothsay- 
ers, &o.,  and  states  it  to  be  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  fact  of  the  Gauls  having 
been  scared  away  from  their  attack  on 
the  temple  of  Delphos  by  the  appari- 
tion in  the  ahr  of  hei*oes,  demi-gods, 
and  the  gpod  Pan,  which  last  inspired 
them  with  more  than  mortal  fright, 
(henee  the  origin  of  the  word  pcmic,) 
states  his  conviction  to  be,  I  repeat, 
that  this  event  was>he  work  of  demons,. 
"who  sought,  by  thus  terrifying  the 
aasailants,  to  preserve  the  temple,  one 
of  the  chief  stays  and  supports  of  ido- 
latry. Bayle  also,  in  another  part  of 
the  ^  Trute  des  Cometes,"  recognises 
the  reality  of  the  fact  with  the  demon, 
msad  denounces  it  as  the  greatest  of 
all  erimes,  for,  he  says — ^<  There  is 
no  wickedness  more  horrible  than  that 
•f  a  man  who  gives  himself  to  the 
devil,  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  and 
in  retmm  to  obtain  what  he  asks  from 
him*  It,  therefore,  cannot  be  denied 
tliat  magical  idolatry  is  worse  than 
atheism."  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle, 
acnother  writer  of  sound  intellect  and 
enliffhtened  understanding,  begins  his 
*^  History  of  Oracles*'  by  asserting 
that  there  was  a  real  kind  of  magic 
practised  in  the  secret  mysteries  of 
paganism.    Beausobra  alao^  so  free  la 


his  decisions,  and  by  system  a  con- 
temner of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
of  its  authority  and  doctrines,  so  far 
from  calling  in  doubt  the  reality  of 
magic,  looks  upon  it  as  so  horrible  an 
impiety,  that  he  dares  not  accuse  the 
Manicheans,  the  Carpocratians,  and 
the  Valentinians  of  it,  though  the 
church  condemned  them  as  guilty  of 
that  crime.  The  famous  Mallebranche, 
after  attempting  in  every  way  to  attri- 
bute magic  to  the  effect  alone  of  the 
imagination,  is  at  length  obliged  to 
ooroe  to  a  contrary  decision,  where  he 
says — *'  Although  I  am  persuaded  that 
real  sorceries  are  very  rare,  and  that 
the  Sabat  (grand  meeting  of  demons 
and  witches)  is  but  a  dream,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  but  there  may  be  sor- 
oerers,  charms,  and  sorceries,  &c.,  and 
that  the  demon  sometimes  exercises  his 
malice  upon  men  by  the  particular 
permission  of  a  superior  power." 
Monsieur  Bonami,  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptums  et  Belles 
Zettres,  read  to  that  learned  body,  in 
the  year  1728,  a  dissertation  upon 
magic,  in  which  he  described  its  hor- 
rors, and  its  connection  with  idolatry. 
The  author  was  listened  to  with  plea^ 
sure  and  applause,  and  his  memoir  in- 
serted by  the  judicious  M.  Boze  in  the 
transactions  of  the  academy,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  that  illustrious  company 
would  not  have  permitted,  if  they  had 
considered  la  magio  Qoetyque  an  im- 
posture and  an  illusion,  which  weak 
minds  alone  could  believe  in  or  attach 
any  importance  to. 

The  Abbe  then  goes  on  to  say,  **  the 
traditions  and  belief  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, as  far  back  as  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  known  chronology,  ooncur  in 
regarding  as  indubitable  the  existence 
of  demons.  Grotius,  who  cannot  be 
suspected  of  weakness  of  mind,  credu- 
lity, or  ignorance,  after  having  said 
that  the  pagan  priests  and  magicians 
often  imposed  upon  the  people  by 
nhantasmagoria  and  prestiges,  asserts 
his  belief  wat  there  often  took  place, 
in  their  orgies,  things  incontestably 
superior  to  human  force  or  means,  the 
manner  of  producing  which  was  in- 
spired by  tne  demon,  to  seduce  the 
spectators  by  apparitions  and  other 
marvels,  which  might  be  looked  upon 
as  divine.  It  is,  he  adds,  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  reason,  philosophy,  and 
experience,  to  look  upon  as  false  all 
that  we  cannot  jootteeive  or  exphun. 
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Who  can  explain  the  communion  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body  ?  •  Why 
is  the  mind  depressed  by  bodily  infir- 
mity ? — and  why  does  health  restore 
to  it  its  elasticity  ?  Who  can  deny  the 
power  of  the  demon  who  believes  that 
he  had  the  power  to  convey  the  Son  of 
God  to  the  roof  of  the  temple  and 
tempt  him?  The  power  given  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  apostles  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits  for  the  future,  is  a 
proof  of  their  continued  existence. 
This  truth  is  admitted  by  Protestant 
writers :  see  Peucea,  Weir,  and  others. 
"  If  we  look  back  to  a  still  remoter  pe- 
riod of  time,  we  shall  find  that  the  author 
of  the  verses  or  oracles  attributed  to 
Zoroaster,  the  chief  or  founder  of  the 
Persian  magic,  afiirms  the  fact  of  super- 
natural apparitions  in  the  theurgic  as- 
semblies, and  mentions  what  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  do,  according  to  the  figures 
the  demons  appeared  under.  His  words 
are  remarkable.*  'Sometimes,*  he  says 
*  may  be  seen  in  those  mysteries  that 
are  celebrated  outside  the  temples,  a 
fire  of  an  unknown  colour  and  shape, 
which  passes  successively  and  rapidly 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  from 
out\)f  it  may  be  heard  confused  cries, 
with  the  same  noise  and  crash  pro- 
duced by  thunder.  Sometimes  may 
be  seen  amidst  these  clouds  of  fiame  a 
highly-spirited  horse,  carrying  a  young 
man,  sometimes  naked,  and  at  others 
clothed  with  vestments  resplendent 
with  gold,  and  in  the  act  of  shooting 
an  arrow.  A  moment  after,  all 
will  appear  in  confusion  and  horror. 
The  heavens  will  no  longer  have  its 
spherical  form,  but  will  ti^e  that  of  a 
furious  lion :  the  stars  will  no  longer 
shed  their  light ;  the  moon  will  become 
black,  and  the  earth  will  be  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  out  of  its  bowels 
will  issue  dogs  and  other  menacing 
animals,  which  will  terrify  you.  But 
think  not  that  these  objects  are  the 
effect  of  either  nature  or  arL  It  is 
the  gods  that  present  them  to  you, 
and  honour  you  by  their  visit ;  but  to 
deserve  seeing  them  you  should^be  pre- 
pared and  purified  by  sacrifices.  Should 
a  terrestrial  demon  make  his  appear- 
ance, offer  him  quickly  a  stone,  saying 
at  the  same  time  Mrdzarim.'  This 
word,  it  was  supposed,  had  power  to 
summon  a  superior  and  beneficent  spirit 


to  hinder  the  evil  one  from  troubling 
the  sacrifices,  or  frustrating  their 
effects. 

^'  Maximus  of  Ephesus,  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  travelled  into  Numidia 
to  teach  Julian  the  Apostate  the  art  of 
magic,  promising  to  enable  him,  by 
its  means,  to  become  emperor.  £u- 
sebius,  Chrysantes,  and  Prescus,  dis- 
ciples of  Maximus  aided  him  in  ini- 
tiating Julian  in  the  avocations,  en- 
chantments, and  magical  sacrifices,  in 
the  performance  of  which  numbers  of 
innocent  human  victims  were  sacrificed 
with  the  most  cruel  and  abhorrent 
rites,  in  the  subterraneous  chambers 
of  the  palace  at  Antioch,  where  their 
bones  were  found  after  the  death  of 
Julian." 

After  citing  these  authorities  and 
historical  facts.  Abbe  Guyon  adds — 
'^  In  a  word,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
testimony,  it  is  impossible  to  name  any 
truly  learned  writer,  (savant,)  who  has 
denied  the  reality  of  this  abominable 
impiety.  The  proofs  by  facts  are 
without  number ;  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  one  supported  by  numerous 
witnesses,  in  a  celebrated  trial  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  lasted 
several  years.  I  give  this  the  pre- 
ference, not  only  because  it  is  modem 
and  very  circumstantial,  but  principally 
because  it  took  place  before  the  very 
highest  of  all  tribunals,  which  it  had 
been  falsely  said  by  the  vulgar  did  not 
recognise  the  existence  of  sorcerers 
or  magicians.  The  facts  are  copied 
from  the  pleadings  and  memoirs  put 
forth  in  the  course  of  that  trial : — 

'*  In  the  year  1687,  Eustache  Visier, 
a  farmer  and  rent-receiver  of  the  do- 
main of  Pacy,  near  Brie  Comte  Ro« 
bert,  six  leagues  from  Paris,  belonging 
to  M.  Lefevre,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  king,  had  a  dispute  wiUi 
Pierre  Hocque,  his  herdsman,  who, 
instead  of  three  hundred  francs  of 
wages  that  he  had,  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing four  hundred  francs,  under  tiie 
pretence  that  within  the  past  year  the 
flocks  under  his  care  had  considerably 
increased.  The  discussion  becoming 
an  angry  one,  Yisier  gave  the  herds- 
man some  blows  with  a  stick,  and  dis- 
charged him.  Hocque,  humiliated  and 
thrown  out  of  employment,  swore  that 
he  would  make  Yisier  repent  his  con- 


*  Oracula  Zorooit,  a  versus  298  ad  ealeem. 
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duet    It  was  not  long  before  his  ren- 
j^eaaoe  was  made  manifest.      Skilfdl 
in  the  art  of  sorcery  and  evil  operations^ 
Hooqne  cast  one  of  his  most  fatal 
ipeUs  upon  the  cattle  of  Vister,  causing 
the  deathy  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
of  seren  horses,  eleven  cows,  and  three 
hundred  and  ninetj-five  sheep.     The 
iknner  not  doobting  but  that  this  loss 
was  inflicted  npon  him  by  his  ex-herds- 
man,  strongly  suspected    of  similar 
practices,  prosecuted  him  before  the 
pnndpal  court  of  Pacy ;  and  a  regular 
tnali  m  all  its  forms,  was  carried  on 
before  the  baily  of  the  place.  Hocque, 
who  had  been  arrested,  was  examined 
and  omyicted  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  his  own  avowals  of  having, 
by  poisons,  profanations,  impieties,  and 
samleges,  thrown  a  spell  upon  Visier's 
cattle*     In  virtue  of  this  conviction, 
the  baily  pronounced,  on  the  2d  Sep- 
tember,   1687,  sentence   condemning 
Hocque  to  the  gallies,  the  proofs  not 
bavii^  been  sufficient  to  justify  a  sen- 
tence of  death.     The  true  nature  of 
thecrime  was  not  made  known  till  some 
time  afler.     As  was  customary,  there 
was  an  jq^peal  from  this  ^dgment  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  Pierre  Hocque 
was  transferred  from  Pacy  to  the  pri- 
son of  the  Conciergerie,  in  Paris,  and 
the  i^peal  entered  on^  on  the  report  of 
M.  Guillard.     Hocque  was  put  to  the 
question,  when  he  made  only  some 
vague  avowals  of  poisoning  by  profa- 
iiation»  upon  which  the  sentence  of 
the  oonrt  of  Pacy  was  confirmed  on 
the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year. 
Hocque,  in  conformity  with  the  sen- 
ience,  was  removed  to  the  prison  of 
the  Ckambn  de  la  TawmeUe,  there  to 
await  the  departure  of  the  chain  of 
galerians. 

« In  the  mean  time  the  cattle  of  Vi- 
rier  eon^ued  to  peridi  as  before.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  purchased  in  differ- 
ent plaees  other  cattle,  to  replace 
those  lie  was  daily  losing — a  wealoiess^ 
ending  ia  death,  attacked  them  the 
mom^Bt  they  were  put  into  his  stables. 
Threatened  with  speedy  and  inevitable 
Tvm,  he  saw  no  other  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  total  destruction  of  his  pro- 
perty dian  by  having  the  q»ell  taken 
^  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Pariay  and  ^x>lie  to  the  gaoler  of  the 
TomrmeUe  on  the  subject,  who,  pttyiiM' 
his  misfbrtuney  promised  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  hb  power  to  remedy  the 
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*'  There  was  then  in  the  prison  a  cul* 
prtt  named  Beatrix,  likewise  condemned 
to  the  gallies,  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  ca» 
pable  of  managing  dexterously  an  affiur 
of  the  kind.  The  gaoler  confided  the 
matter  to  this  man,  and  engaged  him 
by  promises  of  a  good  reward  to  pre» 
vail  upon  Hocque  to  take  off  the 
charm  cast  upon  Visier's  cattle.  Bea* 
trix  undertook  the  commission.^  and 
soon  gained  the  good  will  of  Hocque^ 
by  makinff  him  £ink  freely  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  Visier.  At  length,  one  day 
that  Hocoue  was  more  than  usually 
heated  with  wme,  and  in  good  humour* 
Beatrix  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  draw  his  secret  from  him ;  and 
pretending  to  be  moved  with  compas- 
sion for  the  nearly-ruined  Visier,  he 
besottffht  Hocque  togive  up  any  further 
thought  of  vengeance,  as  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  evil  he 
had  already  inflicted.  Hocque,  in  a 
moment  of  maudlin  tenderness,  con- 
sented; but  said  that  he  knew  only 
two  persons  who  could  remove  tlie 
spells  which  had  been  cast  upon  Vi- 
sier's cattle.  One  was  named  Courte 
Epee,  and  the  other  Bras  de  Per* 
both  shepherds,  living  in  the  village  of 
Courtois,  near  Sens.  As  he  could 
not  write,  he  dictated  to  Beatrix  a 
letter,  in  which  he  begged  Bras  de 
Per  to  go  to  Pacy  and^  remove  the 
spell  that  was  in  the  stable  and  cow- 
house of  Visier ;  but  by  the  advice  of 
Beatrix,  he  made  no  mention  of  his 
own  position,  nor  of  the  sentenoe 
passed  upon  him.  On  receiving  and 
reading  this  letter.  Bras  de  Per  said-^ 
'  Has  Hocque  then  lost  lus  senses? 
Does  he  not  know  that  he  will  drop 
down  dead  the  moment  I  do  what  he 
desires  me  to  do  ?*  But  the  promise 
of  a  good  recompense  cured  Bras  de 
Per  of  this  scruple.  He  went  to 
Pacy,  and  called  on  Visi^ ;  and  put- 
ting on  a  devout  and  compassionate 
look,  he  told  him  to  go  and  have  a 
mass  said  in  honour  of  Saint  Cartes. 
This  pretended  saint  was  a  toad,  whidi 
these  wretches  baptised  with  holj 
water,  making  use  at  the  same  time  ca 
the  words  peculiar  to  that  sacrament* 
after  which  th^  made  use  of  the  blood 
and  venomous  humours  of  the  reptile 
in  their  sacrilegious  compounds.  This 
fact  was  acknowledged  and  proved  at 
the  trial,  and  I  shall  give  other  in- 
stances  in  the  sequel.  Visier  not 
being  awareof  this  impioiis mystery* 
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liad  a  mass  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Saint  Cartos. 

"  Two  days  after.  Bras  de  Fer  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  spells.  After 
shutting  the  windows  of  the  stable  and 
oow-house>  he  entered  the  first,  carry- 
ing a  lantern,  accompanied  only  by 
Yisier,  and  a  son  of  Hocque's  named 
Stephen.  There,  after  throwing  him- 
self into  strange  attitudes  and  fright- 
Ad  contortions,  raising  his  haggard 
face  and  flashing  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
prononnced,  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
or  rather  fury,  a  series  of  barbarous 
«nd  unintelligible  words,  after  which 
^e  walked  directly  to  the  spot  where 
the  spell  was  deposited,  which  he  took 
u|>  and  instantly  put  into  a  large  purse 
or  sadc  of  leather,  though  neither 
Hocque's  letter,  nor  any  one,  had  in- 
formed him  where  the  spell  had  been 
.concealed*  In  the  sequel,  we  shall 
describe  the  ingredients  of  this  com- 
pound. Bras  de  Fer  then  went  into 
the  cow-house,  where  he  performed  a 
similar  operation.  But  he  refused  to 
go  into  the  sheep-fold,  whither  Visier 
wished  to  conduct  him,  saying  that  it 
was  other  persons  that  had  cast  the 
spells  in  that  place,  and  that  if  he  re- 
moved them  they  would  instantly  die, 
Cke  Hocque,  who  was  at  that  moment 
dead,  as  Uie  spirit  (esprit)  revealed  to 
him,  in  prison  in  Paris.  Bras  de  Fer 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  after 
putting  the  second  spell  into  the  same 
leaUiem  sack  with  the  first,  he  threw 
.  them  into  the  fire  in  presence  of  several 
persons. 

*^  This  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Hocaue  astonished  very  much  those 
i^ho  heard  it ;  but  how  much  greater 
was  thehr  wonder  when  the  prediction 
'Was  verified  by  the  fact  of  Hocque*s 
frighted  death.  For  when  the  effect 
of  the  wine  which  Beatrix  had  given 
liim  abundantly  to  drink,  had  passed 
away,  he  became  aware  of  the  impru- 
dence he  had  committed,  and  his  re- 
pentance, or  rescinding  the  pact  with 
the  demon,  threw  him  into  a  state  of 
despsdr.  He  compUined  loudly  that 
.  Beatrix  had  betrayed  him,  saying  that 
the  traitor  would  be  the  cause  of  his 
death,  as  he  would  die  the  instant  that 
Bras  de  Fer  should  remq^e  the  spell 
at  Pacy.  To  tears  and  regi'ets  suc- 
ceeded violence  and  fUry :  he  rushed 
jtt  Beatrix,  with  an  intent  to  strangle 
.  lmn#  and  cidled  jipon  the  other  con- 
Victa  to  assist  him  in  punishing  the 


traitor,  several  of  whom,  excited  by 
his  cries,  fell  upon  Beatrix,  who  would 
have  been  murdered,  if  the  command- 
ant of  the  Toumelle  had   not  come 
with  the  guard  to  restore  order,  and 
remove  Beatrix  to  another  part  of  the 
prison.      What   Hocque   feared  and 
predicted  came  to  pass  ;  for  exactly  at 
the  moment  that  Bras  de  Fer  began 
his    preparations    for    removing    the 
spells  at  Pacy,  the  unfortunate  Hocque, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  strength,  fell 
into  fearful  convulsions,  writhing  and 
strugglmg,  and  blaspheming  in  a  hor- 
rible manner,  and  died  in  transports 
of  furv,  at  the  very  hour  and  minute 
that  the  spells  had  been  found  and 
thrown  into  the  fire,  refu^ng  to  the 
last  to  hear  any  thing  said  of  God  or 
religion.      The  coincidence  of  these 
facts  was  verified  by  the  declarations 
of  the  commissary  Le  Marie,  at  the 
prison  of  the  Toumelle,  and  by  the 
report,  or  proces  7>erbal,  of  the  baily 
of  Pacy,  transmitted  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris. 

"  The  tragical  death  of  Pierre 
Hocque,  so  far  from  putting  an  end  to 
the  trial,  gave  it  more  importance  and 
eclatf  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  new 
facts  and  information.  Those  who 
were  the  most  opposed  to  a  belief  in  die 
reality  of  sorcery,  acknowledged  that 
the  death  of  Hocque  was  not  brought 
on  by  natural  causes,  and  that  there 
must  have  been  something  more  than 
common  poison  in  the  spcfls  cast  upon 
Yisier*8  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  observed,  that  Bras  de  Fer  had 
obstinately  refused  to  remove  the  spell 
from  Visier*8  sheep,  which  had  been 
cast  upon  them  by  the  two  sons  of 
Hocque,  Nicholas  and  Stephen^  al- 
leging, for  reason,  that  if  he  nad  done 
so,  he  must  have  caused  their  death, 
in  like  manner  as  he  did  that  of  their 
father.  The  mortality  still  continuing 
amongst  the  sheep,  Visier,  making  use 
of  the  positive  declaration  of  Bras  de 
Fer,  preferred  a  complaint  agsdnst 
Nicholas  and  Stephen  Hocque  before 
the  baily  of  Paey,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  second  trial. 

"  The  baily,  or  ju<%e,  afler  baying 
bad  the  two  Hocques  arrested,  pro- 
ceeded, accompanied  by  witnesses,  to 
their  dwelling,  to  ascertain  if  nothing 
could  be  found  having  a  relation  to»  or 
throwing  a  light  upon  the  crime  of 
which  they  had  been  accus^.  The 
search  led  to  the  discovery  of  aeveral 
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sorts  of  poison  in  a  parcel,  togethet* 
with  some  filthy  substances,  such  as 
horse,  cow,  and  sheep  dung,  as  also 
several  books,  containing  magical 
figures  and  characters,  and  receipts 
for  composing  spells.  The  prisoners, 
on  being  questioned  with  regard  to 
the  spells,  denied  having  composed  or 
cast  them,  but  said  that  thev  were 
cast  by  two  shepherds,  named  Petit 
Pierre  and  Jardin.  The  judge  had 
these  two  latter  arrested,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  their  houses,  to  examine 
their  effects,  amongst  which  were 
found  some  manuscript  books  filled 
with  magical  characters,  and  contain- 
ing directions  for  making  charms  or 
spells  to  cause  the  death  of  cattle,  and 
for  performing  various  sacrilegious 
and  unpious  operations.  And,  espe- 
cially, there  was  found  in  Jardin*s 
bouse  a  manuscript  book,  contdning 
likewise  several  secrets  of  this  kind,  and 
others  to  afflict  men  with  various  dis- 
eases, and  even  death,  to  seduce  wo* 
men,  with  forms  of  prayers  to  the 
demon,  invocations  of  spirits,  and  other 
enchantments  and  sorceries,  which 
were  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
strange  profanations.  These  books 
were  seized,  and  deposited  in  the  re- 
gistry-office of  the  parliament  of 
Paris. 

"  The  ju^e,  pretending  to  have  been 
informed  folly  by  the  brothers  Hocque 
of  all  the  circumstances,  threw  Petit 
Pierre  and  Jardin  off  their  guard, 
iwid  they  confessed  that  they  had  com- 
posed, at  the  instance  of  Pierre 
Hocque,  and  in  his  presence,  and  in 
that  of  his  children,  his  daughter  in- 
cluded, at  their  farm,  called  Troncher, 
dependent  on  the  domain  of  Pacy,  a 
spell  (charge)  for  poisoning,  called  by 
them  Fme  Heaven  Ood,  (Beau  del 
£Heu,)  with  consecrated  hostSf  dung  of 
armudsy  arsenic,  holy  water,  the  mixing 
of  which  IPOS  accompanied  by  sacred 
-OTtd  impurus  words,  and  other  profana- 
turns  detailed  in  the  records  of  the 
trial. 

"  The  four  priv)ners  mutually  recri- 
minated and  betrayed  each  other*^ 
jsecrets.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Hocqucs,  Jardin  and  Petit 
Pierre  had  thrown  upon  Visier*s  sheep 
a  first  spell,  called  the  nine  conjura- 
iions,  adding,  that  this  spell  was  in  the 
keeping  of  Jardin,  who  from  time  to 
time  poured  idnegar  into  the  jar  in 
which  it  was,  in  order  to  continue  the 


mortality  amongst  Visier's  sheep.  They 
asserted  that  if  Petit  Pierre  and  Jaf- 
din  did  not  take  off  the  spell.  Bras  de 
.  Fer  knew  how  to  turn  it  against  thenl. 
Ths  elder  brother  Hocque  accused 
Petit  Pierre  of  several  atrocious 
crimes,  which  the  latter  did  not  deny. 
He  reminded  him  of  the  impieties  and 
sacrileges  he  had  committed  whilst 
composing  the  spells,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing told  him  that  he  had  ^ven  himself 
to  the  demon,  by  an  agreement.writteu 
with  his  blood;  that  he  had  divided 
a  consecrated  host  with  the  same  d^ 
mon,  which  host  he  had  put  aside 
when  at  communion ;  and  that  it  wa^ 
his  practice,  whenever  he  took  this 
sacrament,  to  reserve  a  part  of  th© 
consecrated  host  to  mix  with  his  ma- 
gical compositions.  He  also  declared 
that  Petit  Pierre  had  often  engaged 
him  to  do  the  like,  and  see  the  demon, 
but  that  he  always  refosed.  In  fin^ 
the  two  Hocques  deposed,  that  their 
father  had  given  Petit  Pierre  the  spell 
upon  the  sheep,  with  certain  billet^ 
or  written  papers,  to  be  fastened  to 
the  necks,  and  concealed  under  the 
wool  of  some  of  the  flock ;  that  they 
had  seen  these  papers  at  Petit  Pief re's 
house ;  that  he  refused  to  give  them 
up,  saying,  that  they  would  all  be 
burned  if  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
justice.  All  these  depositions  stiU 
exist  in  the  registry-office  of  the  paiv 
liament  of  Pans. 

"  Bras  de  Fer,  who  had  'also  bfeeft 
arrested,  on  seeing  that  his  accorar 
plices  had  confessed  all  that  thisy 
knew  of  him,  made  also  revelations 
against  them.  He  insisted  that  it  was 
Petit  Pierre  and  Jardin  that  caused 
the  death  of  the  cattle.  He  protested 
that  he  knew,  by  a  revelation  from  the 
demon,  that  the  deceased  Hocque,  his 
children,  Petit  Pierre,  and  Jardin,  had, 
in  concert,  composed  the  spell  ^hifch 
caused  the  sheep  to  die  ;  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  off  that  spell,  for  fear 
of  causing  the  death  of  the  brotheiv 
Hocaue  and  their  accomplices,  as  hb 
had  done  that  of  their  father  ;  and  h6 
described  the  impieties,  sacrileges,  and 
profanations  they  had  practised  whilst 
composing  the  spell.  He  added,  that 
Hocque's  daughter  knew  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  the  place  where  the 
spell  upon  the  sheep  was  deposited. 
In  consequence  of  this  deposition  the 
girl  was  sorested.  On  the  ^3rd  Jani^ 
ary,  1688,  the  baily  pronounced*"  sen- 
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tencei  bj  which  Bras  de  Fer,  Petit 
Pierrdy  and  Jardin  were  condemned  to 
be  hanged  and  bnmedy  and  the  two 
sons  and  daughter  of  Hocque  to  be 
banished  perpetnally.  On  an  appeal 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  judg. 
ment  on  Bras  de  Fer,  Petit  Pierre, 
and  Jardin  was  changed  into  that  of 
the  galleys  for  life,  and  that  of 
Hocque's  children  into  nine  years'  ba- 
nishment ;  the  votes  being  equally 
divided*  Ihe  milder  punishment  was 
adopted. 

"  The  Hocques  and  their  sister  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  returned  to  Pacy  as  soon 
as  they  were  liberated  from  prison. 
The  day  of  their  return,  they  went  to 
sleep  in  the  village  of  Chevry,  near 
Pacy,  in  the  house  of  a  relation,  where 
they  moistoied  with  vinegar  the  spell, 
and  the  mortality  mstantly  recom- 
menced amount  Vbier's  sheep,  of 
'Which  eight  died  that  night.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  his 
sheep  died  during  the  eight  months 
and  six  days  tiiat  uie  trial  lasted,  and 
that  the  Hocques  were  in  prison — a 
circumstance  that  seems  to  counte- 
nance the  belief  that  the  superstitious 
and  other  criminal  means  used  by  such 
wretches,  are  motives  to  determine  the 
dem(m  to  second  them  in  theur  evil 
designs*  by  effects  which  have  no  phy- 
siou  cause.  Another  remarkable  cir- 
-cumstance  is,  that  the  mortality  con- 
tinuing, and  Visier*s  flock  of  sheep 
being  reduced  from  four  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  he  was  ad- 
irised  to  sell  the  remnant  to  a  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  change 
of  phuse  and  pasture  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  mortality,  as  some  of  these 
one  hundred  and  sixty  sheep  perished 
every  day,  whilst  not  one  of  the  other 
sheep  which  the  same  farmer  had, 
died.  Visier's  father  in-law  spoke  to 
his  diepherd  on  the  subject,  and  was 
answered,  that  this  continued  mor- 
tality was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
the  price  of  the  sheep  not  having  yet 
been  paid  by  the  purchaser,  thejr  must 
be  considcored  as  still  belongmg  to 
'Visier;  but  that  if  the  price  were 
pud,  the  mortality  would  cease.  This 
advice  was  followed,  and  not  one  of 
the  sheq>  died  afterwards. 

^*  The  two  Hocques  were  arrested  a 
■second  time,  and  put  to  the  question, 
when  they  named  an  immense  number 
iti  periOBs  as  their  accomptices,  <^ 


both  sexes,  and  some  of  them  belong- 
ing to  honourable  families.  The  court 
not  judgii^  it  prudent  to  put  them  to 
the  question  a  second  time,  lest,  by 
their  further  declarations,  they  might 
give  birth  to  still  wider-spread  scandal, 
and  more  deplorable  prosecutions, 
deemed  it  wiser  to  stop  the  progress 
of  this  UDfortunato  affair,  by  sen- 
tencing the  brothers  Hocque  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  and  their  sister  to  per- 
petual banishment. 

**  In  the  course  of  this  extraordinary 
and  interesting  cause,  a  search  was 
ordered  to  be  made  in  the  registers,  to 
show  what  had  been  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  similar 
cases  of  evil  practices,  accompanied 
by  irameties  and  sorceries.  Those 
who  pleaded  for  Visier  and  the  judge 
of  Pacv,  after  having  contended  that 
the  spells  cast  by  the  accused  could  not 
of  themselves  produce  the  fatal  effects 
which  had  followed ;  it  became  neces- 
sary to  attribute  them  to  another 
agent,  who  had  the  power  to  do  evil, 
and  who  had  been  invoked  by. the  ac- 
cused for  that  purpose ;  and  they  then 
went  on  to  show  that  similar  crimes 
having  occurred  in  France  in  the  six- 
teenth and  beginning,  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment had  evinced  great  zeal  in  check- 
ing them,  b^  the  rigorous  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  abundant  proofs  of 
which,  they  added,  were  furnished  by 
the  regbters  of  parliament,  a  list 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Bodin, 
a  learned  advocate  of  the  court  of 
parliament.  This  list  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

•  "  By  sentence  of  the  court  in  1^>48, 
one  Havillier  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  and  burned  for  malpractioea  by 
sorcery,  &c  His  daughter,  Jane  Ha- 
villier, underwent  the  same  punish- 
ment, for  the  same  crime,  thirty  years 
after ;  the  sentence  to  that  meet  by 
the  judge  of  Rebeimont,  near  Com- 
piegne,  30th  April,  1578,  being  con- 
firmed by  parliament. 

'f  By  sentence  of  30th  June,  1551, 
Jane  Marechal,  for  similar  crimes,  was 
hanged  and  burned. 

^  By  that  of  24th  December,  1453, 
William  Edeline,  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  condeifined  to  be  burned  as 
a  sorcerer. 

**  By  that  of  1574,  a  gentleman  was 
beheaded  in  Paris  for  sorcery.  There 
had  been  fovnd  upon  him  a    lUtle 
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waxen  figr^^ure,  the  h^ad  and  heart  of 
wkich  were  pierced. 

''Bj  decree  of  the  llth  Janiiary» 
1577»  confirming  the  sentence  of  the 
kuly  of  St.  Christopher,  near  Senlis» 
Jane  Dor^  was  humed,  after  having 
confessed  that  she  had  caused  the 
death  of  three  men,  by  throwing  a 
certain  powder  in  a  place  over  which 
they  were  likely  to  pass^  and  saying, 
while  throwing  it,  m  the  name  of  God 
and  aU  the  devils,  &c. 

"  By  another  of  20th  May,  1586, 
Simonia  Regault  was  hanged  and 
bnmed  for  sorcery,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September,  of  the  same  year,  Antony 
Caron  was  hanged  for  the  same  crime. 
«'  By  another  of  the  28th  November, 
1593,  Margneret  Leroux  was,  after 
having  been  put  to  the  question,  and 
made  amende  honorable,  hanged  and 
burned  for  sorcery ;  and  on  the  7th 
September,  of  same  year,  Jane  Rouf- 
fard,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  Frances  Suzanne,  suffered  the 
same  punishment  for  the  same  crimes. 
"By  decree  of  30th  December, 
1573,  Jane  Collier,  convicted  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  cattle  by  sorcery, 
was  hanged  and  burned. 

«  By  that  of  16th  February,  1591, 
Jane  Davenne  was  hanged  for  profa- 
nation. 

"By  decrees  of  14th  and  18th  Au- 
gust, 1601,  Nicholas  Guillaume  and 
Jane  Holland  were  hanged  and  burned 
for  magical  practices. 

«  By  that  of  23rd  November,  1604, 
Plulibert  Ledoux,  convicted  of  the 
crimes  of  leze  majestee  divine^  mal- 
practicefi,  and  sorcery,  and  having  re- 
nounced God  and  aidored  the  devil, 
Was  hanged  and  burned." 

Abbe  Guyon  details  another  case, 
Biibseqaeilt  to  these  taken  from  the 
registers  of  parliament,  namely,  those 
of  Lavaux  and  Biaule,  sentenced  on 
the  18th  December,  1691,  for  mal- 
practices and  sorceries,  to  be  hanged, 
tbeir  bodies  consumed  by  fire,  and 
their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 
The  facts  of  this  case  were  as  follow. 
Some  indiscreet  ennressions  of  Pierre 
Biaule  and  Medard  Lavaux,  shepherds 
at  Pacy,  having  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  judge  of  that  place,  he 
had  them  arrested.  Biaule  thought 
to  free  himself  by  asserting  that  it  was 
not  he  bnt  Lavaux  who  had  composed 
the  spells  for  using  which  thev  were 
'«oea9ed«    Upoo  Ad  persons  of  botl^ 


as  well  as  in  their  hoosesy  had  been 
found  books  containing -magical  cha- 
racters and  figures,  and  receipts  for 
making  various  execrable  charms,  &c* 
Biaule  confessed  that,  wishing  to'  re- 
venge himself  upon  M.  Lefevre^  the 
seigneur  de  Pacy,  and  upon  his  shep- 
herd, he  had  begged  Lavaux,  who  was 
more  skilful  than  himself,  to  oompose 
and  cast  spells  upon  the  cattle  ot  M. 
Lefevre*.  That  he  had  engaged  him 
to  do  this  about  St.  John's  day,  the 
time  when  the  last  mortality  com- 
menced, and  that  the  spell  used  was 
that  of  the  nine  conjttratioiu.  Both 
prisoners  concurred  in  stating  that  it 
was  composed  of  the  blood  <md  dung 
of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  holy  water, 
and  holy  bread  (pain  beta)  which  had 
been  blessed  in  five  parishes,  a  portion 
of  the  consecrated  host,  which  they  had 
reserved  at  their  last  communion,  toads^ 
vipers,  and  snails ;  ail  of  which  they 
put  into  a  new  earthen  pot,  with  several 
billets  or  pieces  of  paper,  upon  wkiek 
were  written,  with  the  blood  of  animaU 
and  holy  water,  the  words  of  the  conse- 
cration— :thi8  18  MY  BODY,  ond  the 
other  words  of  the  evangelist  St.  John 

—AND  THE  WORD  WAS  MADE  FLESH. 

In  the  last  examination,  the  judge 
called  upon  them  to  declare  where 
their  spells  had  been  placed,  but  they 
refused  to  do  so,  saymg,  that  if  they 
discovered  them,  they  would  both  in- 
evitably die,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
repentance  or  rescinding  their  pact 
with  the  demon.  They  confessedt 
however,  that  their  ^lls  were  double, 
that  is  to  say,  that  one  was  placed  in 
the  stable,  cow-house,  or  sheep-fold» 
or  in  a  place  where  the  cattle  must 
pass ;  and  the  other  they  kept  at  home, 
and  moistened  it  from  time  to  time 
with  vinegar,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
destructive  energy  of  the  one  in  the 
stable,  cow-house,  or  other  place  where 
it  was  deposited,  by  the  invocation  of 
the  devil.  Lavaux,  moreover,  ac- 
cused Biaule  of  having  the  book 
which  teaches  the  baptwn  of  lambsp 
(bateme  des  agneaux^  and  it  was 
found  in  his  house.  It  was  a  compli- 
cation of  new  impieties  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  other  malpractices.  It 
was  performed  by  making  a  lamb 
swallow  a  little  salt,  whilst  the  words 
hahU  Pamlo  et  owmes  sanetos  were  re- 
peated. It  was  then  sprinkled  with 
holv  waters  and  the  sacramental  words 
of  baptism  pronooiioed  oyw  Ht  with 
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other  profanations  detailed. in  the  eza- 
ibinations. 

All  these  things  being  proved,  the 
judge,  on  the  26th  October,  1691, 
Sentenced  the  culprits  to  make  amende 
honorable,  and  after  bein?  put  to  the 
question,  to  be  hanged  and  their  bodies 
burned.  From  tnis  sentence  there 
tras  an  appeal  made  to  the  parliament 
bi  Paris,  but  that  august  assembly 
tlnanimously  confirmed  the  judgment 
6f  the  inferior  court  by  a  decree  which 
was  printed,  and  to  the  following 
effect : — "  Decree  of  our  lords  of  the 
court  of  parliament,  pronounced 
ligainst  Pierre  Biaule  and  Medard 
Lavaux,  shepherd  sorcerers  (bergers 
sorciers)  of  the  province  of  Brie,  at 
the  instence  of  the  procureur  fiscal  of 
the  said  jurisdiction,  demander  and 
accuser  of  Pierre  Biaule  and  Medard 
Lavaux.  The  defendants  and  ac- 
6u8ed,  prisoners  in  the  Conciergerie 
of  the  palace,  ap|>ea]in^  from  the  sen- 
tence given  against  tnem  the  26th 
October  last,  by  which  the  said  Biaule 
and  Lavaux  are  declared  to  be  guilty 
and  convicted  of  superstitions,  impie- 
ties, sacrileges,  profanations,  empoi- 
lonings,  and  malpractices  mentioned 
|n  the  trial,  and  by  means  of  which,  or 
(Otherwise,  they  premeditatedly  caused 
the  dieath  of  two  horses  and  forty-six 
^heep  belonging  to  the  Seieneur  of 
Pacy  — in  reparation  of  which  and 
other  things  (cas)  resulting  from  the 
frial,  they  are  condemned,  according 
fo  article  three  of  the  ordonnance  of 
the  king,  of  the  year  1682,  to  make 
amende  honorable,  naked  in  their 
shirts,  having  a  halter  round  their 
hecks,  and  each  holding  in  his  hand  a 
lighted  wax  torch  of  the  weight  of 
two  pounds,  before  the  principal  gate 
and  entrance  of  the  said  Pacv,  the 
seat  of  the  inferior  court,  and  before 
the  parochial  church  of  the  village  of 
Cossigny,  and  there  to  declare,  in  a 
loud  and  audible  voice,  that  hardily, 
(temerairement,)  wickedly,  and  ill-ad- 
visedly,  they  committed  the  said  super- 
stitions, impieties,  sacrileges,  profana- 
tions, &c.  of  which  they  repent,  and 
ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  king,  and 
then  to  be  hanged  and  strangled,  and 
have  their  bodies  consumed  by  fire, 
and  their  ashes  thrown  to  the  winds, 
and  all  their  goods,  &c.  confiscated. 
Given  in  parliament,  the  18th  Decem- 
ber, 1691.  Collated  and  signed,  De 
|a  Saumei  and  ^entcnco  executed  ou 


Saturday,  22nd  December,  1691,  at 
the  said  Pacy." 

**I  have  thought  it  right,"    Abb^ 
Guyon  adds,  **  to  give,  with  some  d^ 
tail,  this  trial  of  the  shepherds  of  Pacy, 
first,  as  it  shows  by  principles  and  au- 
thentic facts,  the  nature  of  these  sor- 
ceries;  and,    secondly,    because  the 
printed  account  of  it  is  now  extremely 
scarce.     I  could  multiply  instances  of 
similar  cases  were  I  to  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period  of  our  annals ;  for  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  his  majesty  sent  a  special  commis- 
don  into  the  pays  de  labour  (near 
Bayonne),  to  take  cognizance  of  num^ 
berless  cases  of  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft,  which    commission    proceeded 
with  so  much  zeal  and  activity,  that  in 
a  short  space  of  time  more  than  six 
hundred  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
burned  for  sorcery,  apostacy,  sacrilege, 
renouncing   God,  adoring  the   devil, 
and  other  abominable  crimes."     On  a 
review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  abbe 
adds,  "  I  cannot  believe  that  so  many 
writers,  severalof  whom  were  of  distin- 
guished, nay,  first-rate  merit,  and  the 
first  judges  of  the  principal  tribunals 
of  Europe,  were  nothing  more  than 
visionaries  and  weak-minded,  credulous 
persons.     Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
they  would  have  calumniated  and  con- 
demned to  death,  as  guilty  of  sorcery, 
an  infinite  number  of  innocent  persons, 
if  they  deemed  them  guilty  only  of 
superstition,  credulous  imbecility,  or 
causing  the  death  of  cattle  by  natural 
means.     A  reasonable  man  dare  not 
aver  this,  nor  believe  in  it.     For  three 
centuries  these  crimes  were  proved  and 
avowed  by  those  guilty  of  them,  in  all 
the  tribunals  of  Europe,  the  details, 
in  all,  being  of  the  most  perfect  uni- 
formity, whence  I  conclude  that  it  is 
impossible  to  call  in  doubt  the  reality  of 
magic  and  witchcraft." 

In  treating  another  branch  of  the 
subject  of  magic.  Abbe  Guyon  refers 
to  what  he  calls  the  famous  and  impious 
Clavicules  of  the  Jew,  Rabani  Solomon, 
in  which  he  teaches  the  manner  of 
operating  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
grand  c£a}alistical  art  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  "  Every  one,"  he  says,  *'  by 
means  of  these  operations  will  have  the 
gratification  of  his  wishes — the  ^eat 
to  maintain  themselves  in  power,  the 
lowly  to  rise  out  of  the  dust,  the  war- 
rior the  means  of  succeeding  in  his 
perilous  enterprlse8>  the  poor  to  become 
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ricb>  the  rich  to  preserve  their  wealthy 
the  sick  to  recover  their  health,  those 
who  are  well  to  prevent  and  keep  away 
disease  ;  in  a  word,  there  will  be  found 
certain  means  of  accomplishing  their 
desires,  whatever  thev  may  he,  as, 
for  instance,  to  inspire  by  magical 
secrets  either  love  or  hatred,  to  win 
akall  games  of  chance, -to  hinder  the 
effect  of  marriage,  &o.  The  author 
points  out  how  s&  these  things  are  to 
oe  done,  and  in  order  to  persuade  his 
readers  to  practise  them,  he  assures 
them  that  he  himself  had  practised 
them,  and  seen  others  do  so  success- 
fully. Some  of  the  rules  he  gives  are 
to  the  following  effect — 

**  Preparations  for  cabalistical  ope* 
rations — After  having  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  rules,  the 
sheets  of  parchment,  or  the  plates  of 
inetal  upon  which  to  inscribe  or  engrave 
talismanic  figures,  they  should  be  put, 
says  the  author  of  the  Clavicnles,  m  a 
box  made  of  olive  wood,  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  and  of  proportionable 
breadth,  although  without  scruple  one 
of  any  other  wood  may  be  emploved, 
provided  it  be  new  lined  with  white 
linen,  and  have  a  lock  and  kev.  There 
shoold  be  put  in  along  with  the  parch- 
inent,  or  tne  metal  plates,  an  avbe  or 
long  robe  of  white  and  new  linen,  a 
cap,  stockings,  breeches  of  the  same 
stuflT,  white  gloves,  thin  shoes  of  the 
Bame  colour  and  of  fine  leather ;  all 
these  being  required  during  important 
operations.  There  is  to  be  hkewise 
put  in  an  escrutoire,  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  square  box,  furnished  with  several 
crow-quill  pens,  with  a  white  handled 
penknife,  a  well-tempered  steel  piercer, 
sharp  pointed  and  lilce  a  graver,  a  pair 
of  fine  scissors,  and  an  inkstand  of  fine 
white  ware,  with  cotton  and  good  ink. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  another 
little  box  containii^  a  steel  and  flint 
for  making  new  fire,  with  a  virgin  wax 
taper,  that  is  to  say,yelIow  wax.  More- 
over, a  phial  filled  with  holy  water, 
made  during  the  ceremonies  of  the 
vigil  of  Easter.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  three  knives,  one  sharp-pointed 
and  white-handled ;  another  the  point  of 
which  should  resemble  an  ancient  cut- 
lass, and  the  third  crescent-like  in  the 
form  of  a  bill-hook  ;  these  two  last 
should  have  black  handles. 

**  Besides  these  there  should  be  a 
hazel-rod  of  (he  same  length  as  the 
olive-wood  bozt  and  another  rod  of  the 


same  tree>  thick  aA  the  thumb :  a  little 
sprinkling  brush  made  with  the  \kaHt 
taken  from  a  white  colt ;  a  packet  o^ 
perfumes  befitting  {cofwenables)  the 
seven  planets  ;  a  little  chafing-dish  of 
earthenware,  or  any  other  material^ 
with  new  charcoal  to  be  lighted  whei| 
incensing  or  fumigation  becomes  neces- 
sary ;  a  little  bidl  of  new  twine  for 
tracing  correctly  the  great  circles  that 
it  may  be  requisite  to  make  upon  the 
earth  or  the  floor ;  and  lasdy,  a 
compass  and  rule  for  the  minor  opera* 
tions. 

''After  having  blessed,  sprinkled^ 
and  incensed  the  substances  to  be  offered 
to  the  spirits  of  the  stars,  to  render 
them  favourable  to  the  designs  and  un- 
dertakings of  the  invokers,  the  foU 
lowing  are  the  formula  which  they  use 
in  their  operations  when  invoking  the 
sun,  whicn  can  be  done  only  on  a  Sun- 
day, as  each  planet  has  a  particular 
day  in  the  week  consecrated  to  it.      ' 

•'FBAYBB  WHEN  INVOKING  THE  SUN". 
I  CUvlnilet,  Cbaptor  IX. 
''  Lard  Adonai,  who  hast  formed  an 
unworthy  sinner  after  thy  own  imgge  and 
UhenesSffrom  the  vile  and  abject  mud 
of  the  earth,  and  raised  him  in  the  pra^ 
gress  of  time  to  the  profound  hnowMg^ 
of  thy  ineffable  wonders,  deign  by  tht 
virtue  of  these  sacred  words,  that  thou 
hast  ccatsed  to  he  written  by  thy  servant 
Moses  on  the  mysterious  t(wles,  to  blen 
and  sanctify  cut  my  operations  and 
undertahings :  O  Arabona,  Jerablem, 
Jodadac,  Zophiel,  Eloy,  Abraz, 

"  INVOCATION. 

"  Come,celestial  spirits,  glittering  with 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  radiant  spirits  ever 
ready  to  obey  the  powerful  voice  of  tHe 
great  and  supreme  Tetragrammatottp 
come  aid  me  in  the  operations  I  am  about 
to  perform  under  the  auspices  of  the 
torch  of  day,  which  the  Creator  has 
formed  for  the  service  of  aU  nature* 
With  that  design  I  invoke  ye.  Be  com^ 
plaisant,  and  grant  what  J  require  ^ 
you  in  the  name  of  him  who  has  been 
pleased  to  bear  tne  glorious  names  of 
Annoran,  Adonais,  Sabahoth. 

**  CONJ0BATION. 

*<  Haopy  spirits,  who  have  been  created 
to  see  tne  face  of  him,  who  is  seated  on 
the  cherubims,  1  conjure  you,  genii  faU 
of  force,  in  the  name  of  Sadat,  Cados, 
'  Of  Zadaii  Eloyn,  and  by  the  nam 
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^  the  JhH  light,  whkh  i$  the  smm,  to 
totUrUmU  to  the  full  sueeea  of  the  ope- 
raium  lam  ahomt.  lomce  more  con- 
jure you  to  employ  your  virtue  and  power 
in  heeping  away  the  maleficent  genii, 
who  interrupt  or  avert  the  favourable 
influences  from  my  operation.  I  again 
repeat  my  conjuration  to  you  in  virtue 
of  the  dMne  names  of  Aobaye,  Radiel, 
Ckuracaza,  AmadyaL** 

The  aflTectation,  Abbe  Gnjon  re> 
markfy  of  termioatiD^  several  of  the 
names  of  the  genii  with  the  letter  L, 
one  of  those  whidi  the  sacred  language 
gi?es  to  the  Most  High,  was  an  im- 
piety that  sometimes  succeeded  to  the 
work  of  these  cabalbts,  to  punish  them 
and  increase  their  blind  confidence  in 
their  magical  operations.  Agrippa 
(ISook  iii.  chi^.  xxiv.)  gives  two  verpr 
slng^ular  examples  of  this  success^  if 
they  be  true  as  he  asserts  they  are-^ 
^  1  saw/'  says  he,  <*  with  my  own  eyes, 
a  man  who  wrote  upon  vii^n  parch- 
inent  the  name  of  a  sign  of  a  certain 
spirit  at  the  befitting  hour  of  the  moon. 
This  he  made  a  river  frog  to  swidlew, 
and  after  murmurine  a  few  words,  he 
threw  the  frog  back  into  the  river, 
which  caused  immediately  a  violent 
ttotm  of  whnd,  and  hail,  and  rain.  I 
taw  the  same  person  write  the  name 
and  sign  of  another  spirit  at  the  hour 
t>f  Ifars,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
he  tied  to  the  neck  of  a  crow,  that  he 
let  fly,  whilst  he  pronounced  some 
words  from  the  Scriptures,  and  in- 
stantly Uiere  arose  from  that  point  of 
the  heavens  to  which  the  bird  flew*  a 
frightful  blade  cloud,  followed  by  the 
most  appallmg  thunder." 

Abbe  Guyon,  in  the  course  of  his 
treatise,  refers  to  a  very  singular  work 
by  the  celebrated 'Tntheme,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  Abbot  of 
Spanheim,  who  was  looked  upon,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  devout  and 
learned  ecclesiastic.  His  work  is  en- 
titled, Steno^raphia,  hoe  est  ars  per 
occultam  scrtpturam  anind  sui  vofun* 
totem  absentibus  aperiendi  certa.  Tri- 
theme  begins  his  book  by  affirmii^  the 
"reality  of  the  invocation  and  evocation 
of  the  genii  or  spirits  of  the  stars  and 
the  air.  As  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  doing  this,  he  gives  a  very  fine 
prayer  of  his  own  composition,  which 
contains  all  the  economie  of  religion, 
and  the  first  words  of  which  are — 
Omtn^fotens  sempkeme  Deus.  He 
states  it  to  be  an  infallible  means  of 


evokinff  whatever  spirit  mav  be  named, 
who  will  carry  a  letter  and  coDmrnni- 
cate  the  evoker*s  thoug^  to  any  one, 
in  any  place  however  mstant,  that  may 
be  wished.     Should  the  results  of  this 
operation  be  as  certain  as  Tritheme 
affirms  them  to  be,  the  general  adop- 
tion of  such  a  cheap  and  rapid  mo^ 
of  correspondence,    would    prove  a 
heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement 
to  the  new  system  of  penny  postage. 
The  method  oonfidently  recommended 
by    Tritheme  is   as  follows:     After 
haviag  said  the  prayer  already  men- 
tioned, the  celestial  spirit  will  a^fpear 
before  you,  when  you  will  explam  to 
him  your  intention,  putling  only  a  few 
significative  words  in  your  letter.  You 
will  command  him  to  take  it  to  the 
address,  and  he  will  instantly  obe^. 
When  your  firiend  receives  it,  he  will 
repeat  devoutly  the  same  prayer  turn- 
ing his  face  to  the  star  then  dominant 
in  the  heavens,  or  to  that  part  of  the 
world  befitting  the  spirit,  taking  care 
to  pronounce  these  words,  Lamratom, 
Anoyr,  and  he  will  then,  without  fril, 
understand  the  message  confided  to 
the  spirit     But  as  these  spirits  are 
not  to  be  found  every  where,    each 
having  its  peculiar  dwelling  or  district, 
the  Abbot  Tritheme  gives  a  method 
for  discovering  them,  and  making  them 
hear  you  when  you  calL     And  this  is 
bv  means  of  a  diagram,  composed  of 
eight  concentric  circles,  interseeted  by 
as  many  diametrical  lines,  which  form 
sixteen  spaces,  that  are  to  be  filled  up 
with  several  names,  and  which  will 
point  out  the  peculiar  place  of  the 
spirit*s  residence  in  the  air,  and  you 
are  to  turn  yourself  towards  the  place 
of  the  spirit  you  wish  to  evoke.     Tri- 
.theme  gives  the  names  and  signs,  and 
explains  the  attributes  and  powers  of 
these  spirits,  with  as  decided  an  assu- 
rance and  precision,  u  if  these  parti- 
culars had  formed  part  of  holy  writ, 
and  he  even  enumerates  how  many 
subalterns    these  spirits  have  under 
them.      The  chiefr,  who  are  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  he  places  in  the  six- 
teen winds,  to  which  latter  he  gives 
imaginary  names,  partly  taken  from 
the  Hebrew,  to  embellish  the  myst^. 
The  east  wind  is  Parmasiel ;  the  south 
{SubsolasMs)  is  Padiel ;  Eurus  n  Co- 
muel ;  Ewn  Auster  is  AxeUel ;  Auat^, 
Bamdel,  See. 

Fearing,  however,  that  theee  celes- 
tial  letter-carriers  might  at   timea 
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frove  Mglwnty  w  go  astray  on  their 
ytanuij,  Tritbeme  deAcribes  another 
means  of  making  known  your  thoughts 
to  an  absent  friend^  which  b  by  making 
086  of  the  imagesof  the  invoked  spirits. 
**  Make,'*  he  sajs,  '*  a  iigure  of  wax, 
or  a  painting  of  Orifiel,  who  you  will 
represent  naked,  with  a  long  beard, 
holding  a  book  in  his  right  hand,  and 
a  pen  in  the  other,  and  mounted  upon 
a  many-coloured  bulL  Whilst  malung 
or  drawti^  this  figure  you  will  say— > 
MiOf  this  figure  ^  the  great  Orifiel 
he  perfect,  accot^Uhed,  and  fit  to 
Qimounce  surely,  faithfully,  ana  com- 
pletely my  intentions  to  my  friend  N. 
son  of  N.  Amen.  Then  write  your 
own  name  upon  the  forehead  of  the 
figure  with  rose  oil  {Vhmle  rosal),  and 
upon  its  breast  that  of  your  friend, 
eaTing — Here  is  the  figure  of  N.  to 
whom  I  have  made  Imomn  my  wishes  by 
Orifiel,  angel  of  Saturn.  Amen  I 
Make  after  that  a  second  image  of 
Orifiel,  upon  the  forehead  of  which 
write  llie  word  Morion,  and  upon  the 
tnreast  Traesda*  Join  these  two  images 
£ioe  to  face,  saying — In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Amen,  Hear  me,Or^l, prince 
of  the  star  of  Saturn,  I  conjure  you  by 
the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  hear  me, 
Icommanaand  order  you,  by  the  virtue 
of  your  own  image,  to  go  quickly  and 
announce  to  N.  son  of  N,  my  wishes 
(here  these  wishes  should  be  told  in 
fuU  to  the  spirit,  adding)  forget  nothing 
of  what  I  command  you  in  the  name  of 
the  FMer,  ^c.^    You  should  then  fold 

3>  these  two  images  in  a  white  linen 
oth,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen 
vessel  that  is  called  by  the  Brahmins 
of  Indisy  Phamat  Abronda,  which 
must  be  covered  with  a  well-tanned  skin, 
and  then  j^aced  under  the  threshold 
of  a  door  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Having  accurately  followed  these  direc- 
tions, you  need  not  have  the  least  doubt 
hot  that  the  morning  after  having  done 
soyoiDr  desire  will  be  accomplished, 
andyour  firiendbe  made  fully  acquainted 
with  all  yon  desired  him  to  know. 
This  is  a  rare  and  precious  secret  that 
no  one  as  yet  has  dared  to  make 
public. 

Upon  this  cabalistical  method  of 
conveying  letters  and  intellig^ence  Abbe 
Gnvon  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations— "  Either  Tritbeme  was  a 
monary  or  aa  impostor,  or,  if  the 


facts  be  true,  which  both  he  and  many 
others  assert,  then  it  follows  that  the 
devil  took  the  forms  of  these  spirits  to. 
do  his  behests,  and  what  renders  this 
last  supposition  at  least  probable  is, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  en- 
tire sect  of  cabalists,  which  existed  so 
'  long  a  time,  and  always  spoke  of  these 
apparitions  as  real,  would  have  done 
so,  had  there  not  been  something  of 
truth  and  reality  in  many  of  the  in« 
stances.** 

The  manner,  according  to  Agrippa^ 
of  forming  cabalistlcal  words,  was  to 
throw  upon  a  table,  representing  a  map 
of  the  world,  with  the  divisions  of  the 
winds,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
of  those  which  were  found  together  in 
each  division  a  word  was  formed. 
The  words  to  be  used  in  invoking  Pa- 
diel,  according  to  Tritheme,  are— 
**  Padiel,  aporsi,  mesarpon,  otneras, 
peludin,  malpreano,  condusen,  tdearo, 
thersephi,  bail,  merphan,paroys,gobuli, 
maUtAomoyon,  il,  teurtamarson,  atrimy, 
hn,  peatha,  chasms,  carthiel,  medoni, 
reabdo,"  &c  "You  will  scarcely,"  adds 
Tritbeme,  "have  pronounced  these 
words,  before  several  genii  will  appear, 
4md  with  an  officious  air  take  your 
letter,  or  receive  any  other  orders  you 
wish  to  give  them,  and  set  instantly 
about  executing  them." 

Some  other  curious  instances  of  the  ' 
pretended  resources  of  ^e  cabalistic 
art  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Jean  Bellot,  cure  of  Millemonts,  in 
the  diocese  of.  Chartres,  who  called 
himself  "  Maitre  aux  Sciences  divines 
et  celeries."  It  is  evident  from  his 
treatises  on  cheromancy,  and  physiog- 
nomy, that  no  one  could  have  more 
faith  than  he  had  in  the  reveries  and 
.practices  of  superstitious  magic.  He 
was  so  convinced  of  its  efficacity,  that 
after  giving  the  most  ridiculous,  the 
most  hcentious,  and  the  most  criminal 
details,  he  invites  those  of  his  readers 
who  may  not  have  fully  understood  his 
books,  to  call  upon  him  to  receive  fur- 
ther enlightenment.  He  concludes 
his  art  of  preaching,  which  is  based 
upon  cabalistic  principles,  by  describ- 
ing a  method  for  learning  by  heart, 
without  much  aid  from  the  memory,  a 
sermon.  This  process,  if  as  efficacious 
as  the  worthy  Jean  Bellot  assert  it  to 
be,  may  prove  a  valuable  secret  to  those 
pretended  impromptu  preachers,  who 
happen  not  to  be*gifted  with  strong 
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powers  of  memory.     The  following  ia 
the  process : — 

**  It  is  necessary,"  says  the  cure 
Bellot,  **to  begin  the  operation  by 
reading  what  you  propose  to  preach 
the  next  day.  After  having  twice 
read  it,  you  will  bless  your  room  with 
this  prayer — *  6enedicite»  Domine,  lo-  , 
cum  istum,  ut  sit  in  eo  sanctitas,  caritas^ 
mansuetudo,  virtus,  victoria  per  eum 
qui  venturus  est,'  &c.  After  this 
blessing,  kneel  down  by  your  bed-side 
and  repeat  three  times  this  prayer, 
which  is  the  secret  of  secrets,  gemma 
sacretorum — ^*  Agios,  Theos,  hazama- 
giel,  geguzan,  sazaman,  sathaman, 
geroomanthas,  salathiel,  nesomel,  ma- 
gal  unieghamse,  yazamir,  zerjamasin ; 
namamal,  menanisza,  delech,  hazama- 
maloth,  moy,  pamaz,  hanasuelnea,  sa- 
cramonient,  degonomaniz,  aramachain, 
csedes,  bacher,  girtasomam,  diseton, 
pailapathos,  haUtil,  osachinan,  machii  ;* 
and  then — '  Octerclemens  angelorum 
Deus  royer  et  invocate  per  sanctissi- 
mos  angelos  tuos  Elyphamasay,  Gelo- 
mieros,  Gedobonay,  Saromana,  Elom- 
nia,  et  per  angelos  tuos  quorum  Deo 
conserata  sunt  omnia  ut  a  nobis  pro- 
ferri,  non  debeantque  sunt  haec* " 

After  this  you  make  a  drawing  of 
your  chamber  on  paper,  mai*king  it 
with  the  capitals  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  to 
.  which  must  be  added  these  others — 
X,  P,  N,  K,  S,  G,  Y.  You  will  then, 
after  placing  this  paper  in  your  bed, 
lie  down  upon  it,  after  repeating  a  very 
long  Latin  prayer,  and  another  in  the 
morning  on  rising.  **  This  said  and 
done,"  adds  the  cure  of  Millemonts, 
•'  all  that  you  read,  no  matter  how  long, 
will  be  present  to  your  mind,  and  you 
need  not  have  the  least  fear  of  failure ; 
for  even  should  you  wish  to  omit  some^ 
thing,  it  will  be  no  longer  in  your 
power.  And  by  this  means  you  will 
acquire  by  degrees  (petit  ^  petit)  an 
extraordinary  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  your  own  genius,  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  glory  of  God,  the  love 
of  your  neighbour,  and  the  edification 
of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.** 

The  following  are  short  cuts  to 
love  and  hatred,  given  by  the  worthy 
cure : — 

"  To  make  people  love  each  other, 
draw  two  figures  embracing:  to  cause 
hatred,  represent  them  in  confusion 
and  disputmg  upon  a  plate  of  constel- 
lated copper.    If  your  intentions  are 


good,  write  the  name  of  the  person 
upon  the  belly  of  the  figure ;  if  evil, 
write  it  unon  the  back,  and  add  the 
name  of  the  star  which  is  then  in  the 
ascendant,  and  take  care  to  keep  re- 
peating, all  the  time  you  are  making 
the  figure,  the  imprecation  you  wish  to 
fall  upon  your  enemy.  Some  of  these 
figures  are  hung  round  the  neck,  or 
worn  upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  or 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Others  are 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  thrown  into  a 
river  or  fountain,  placed  on  a  mantel- 
piece, or  attached  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  It  is  said  that  a  magician  in 
ancient  Egypt  made  some  wax  figures 
so  perfect,  that  according  as  he  plunged 
them  in  the  water,  the  enemy^s  fleet 
continued  to  sink  gradually,  and  would 
have  foundered,  had  not  the  mamcian 
drawn  the  wax  figures  out  of  the 
water." 

The  method  EnchiridioTh  attributed, 
but  without  any  good  authority,  to 
Pope  Leo.  IV.,  which  was  to  preserve 
the  reciter  from  all  evil,  and  render 
him  successful  in  all  his  undertakings, 
was  a  very  long  prayer  in  Latin,  ac- 
companied by  numberless  signs  of  the 
cross.  After  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Virgin,  the  saints,  and 
angels,  it  goes  on  thus  :— 

"  0  Adonay,per  quem  omnia  liberata 
sunt,  libera  me  ah  onmi  male.  O  Ado- 
nay,  per  quern  omnia  consolata  sunt, 
consolate  me.  O  Adonay,  per  quem 
omnia  adjuta  sunt,  adjuva  roe  in  om- 
nibus. Libera  me  in  nomine  i}(|  Patris 
qui  totummundum  creavit,  &c.  Ecoe 
crucem  de  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  fugite 
parses  adversae,  vicit  leo  de  tribu  Ju- 
dae.  Radix  David.  Alleluya  [repeated 
three  times.]  O  Anos,  O  Theos,  Is- 
chiron,  Athanatos,  Deus  i^  Abraham, 
Deus  ^  Isaac,  Deus  ^  Jacob,  De- 
us 1^  Moysis  mecum  sit.  Amen.  An- 
p^elus  Micnael,  Angelus  Gabriel,  sint 
m  adjutorium  meum  omnibus  diebus, 
vitse  mese.  Amen.  Amedam  i^  Tan- 
stos  1^  Taustaso  i^  Barochedio  ij^ 
Elerzon  i^  Maton  1J4  Igion  ^  Ea- 
^an  »^  Fides  (et  csteri  quam  pluries) 
mtercedite  pro  me,  Christus  ab  omni 
malo  me  defendat.  Amen." 

In  1498,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of 
Paris  condemned  the  principles  and 
operations  of  the  cabalistical  masters 
in  twenty-eight  propositions,  qualifying 
them  as  tamted  with  error,  magic, 
impiety^  and  idolatry. 
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Of  the  neoromancer3  and  magicians 
of  the  earlier  and  immediately  subse- 
quent ages  of  the  Christian  era.  Abbe 
Gay  on  has  collected  the  following  re- 
markable particulars ; — The  Authors  of 
the  BecognitioTis,  under  the  name  of 
St,  Clement,  Pope  Anastasius  of  Ni- 
cea,  and  others,  inform  us  that  Simon 
the  magician  sometimes  caused  a  man 
to  appear  suspended  in  the  air  without 
any  support ;  that  he  rendered  himself 
invisible  whenever  he  wished ;  that  he 
pierced  stones  as  easily  as  mud ;  that 
he  could  change  his  form  into  that  of 
a  goat,  a  sheen,  or  a  serpent;  that  he 
could  make,  in  appearance,  as  much 
coined  money  as  he  wished ;  that  he 
used  to  order  a  scythe  to  cut  down 
grass,  which  it  did  better  than  the 
most  expert  mowers ;  that  he  used  to 
make  statues  step  from  their  pedestals, 
and  walk  about  and  converse ;  that  he 
changed  stone  into  bread ;  that  he 
sometimes  appeared  like  Janus,  with 
two  faces ;  that  he  caused  all  manner 
of  viands  and  dainties  to  appear  upon 
a  table,  and  then  vanish  immediately 
after;  that  at  his  bidding  dishes  filled 
with  meat,  and  cups  with  drinks  ap- 
proached his  mouth ;  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  he  was  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  phantoms  and  spectres,  who, 
pe  said,  were  the  souls  of  those  whom 
he  had  evoked,  and  whose  names  he 
repeated. 

Such  was,  in  a  similar  way,  a  certain 
I>iodorus,  a  famous  Prestigeateur,  who 
was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  god  by  the 
people  of  Catania,  whose  senses  he  had 
so  fascinated  that  he  made  them  believe 
that  they  saw  him  change  'men  into 
beasts  and  beasts  into  men.  Being 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  sorcery,  he 
vanished  from  the  prison,  and  was 
seen  the  same  day  in  Constantinople, 
whence  he  was  brought  back  In  chains 
by  the  spirit  that  nad  carried  him 
there.  He  did  not  agtun  quit  the  prison 
until  his  execution. 

Such,  also,  was  the  Jewish  doctor, 
Sedecias,  who,  according  to  Tritheme, 
uspeared  at  the  court  of  Louis  le  Gros. 
He  was  so  skilful  in  the  art  of  pres^ 
tiges,  that  he  seemed  to  swallow  up  a 
horse  and  a  cart-load  of  hay,  he  made 
them  to  disappear  so  suddenly.  At 
other  times  he  used  to  cut  off  a  human 
head,  feet,  and  hands,  and  shew  them 


to  a  multitude  of  persons  in  a"*  basin, 
streaming  with  blood,  and  then  replace 
them  on  the  trunk  from  which  they 
had  been  taken,  without  leaving  any 
trace  of  a  wound.  He  used  to  cause 
the  singing  of  birds  and  the  noise  of  a. 
hunt  to  be  heard  in  the  air,  as  also 
the  appearance  of  horse-racing  and 
combats.  He  used  also,  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  to  cause  to  appear  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  a  parterre, 
blooming  with  flowers. 

But  superior  to  all  others  in  the 
performance  of  these  feats,  was  the  in- 
comprehensible Ziton,  who  astonished 
and  frightened  all  Germanv,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Verceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia  and  em- 
peror, had  his  court  continually  filled 
with  magicians,  whose  prestiges  and 
malejices  formed  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment. On  his  marriage  with  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia,  daughter  of  John  Duke 
of  Bavaria,*  he  mvited  a  number  of 
these  magicians  to  his  court,  to  divert 
the  lords  and  the  public  by  the  exer- 
tions of  their  art  and  skill  during  the 
nuptial  fetes.  As  such  exhibitions 
were  then  much  in  vogue,  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
magicians  also,  but  who  were  not  by 
any  means  so  skilful  as  those  of  the 
emperor.  In  a  trial  of  skill  between 
the  ducal  and  imperial  magicians, 
Ziton,  the  emperor*s  chief  and  favour- 
ite ms^ician,  ran  at  the  most  famous 
of  his  rivals,  his  mouth  frightfully 
wide  open,  and  with  horrible  cries 
swallowed,  or  appeared  to  swallow 
him,  clothes  and  all,  except  his  shoes, 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  eat,  he  said, 
because  they  were  so  dirty.  The  Bava- 
rian not  re-appearing,  nobody  doubted 
but  he  had  been  swallowed ;  and  of 
this  they  were  still  more  firmly  per- 
suaded, when  Ziton  said  that,  not  being 
able  to  keep  upon  his  stomach  so 
heavy  a  morsel,  he  would  go,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  court,  and  discharge  it 
into  a  pond,  or  basin  of  water  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace.  Thither  he 
went,  and  drew  forth  of  the  water,  as 
if  after  having  vomited  him  into  it, 
the  Bavarian,  all  dirty  and  dripping 
moisture,  and  brought  him  back  igno- 
miniously  into  the  saloon,  covered 
with  shame  and  ridicule.  The  Bava- 
rian  magicians    were    so   discounte- 
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itanced  and  cowed  by  this  adrentuire/ 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  attempt  any 
of  i\ie\T  prest^ei  during  the  remainder 
of  their  stay  at  Prague. 

But  the  Bohemians  •  exhibited  all 
manner  of  marvellous  operations,  in 
which  Ziton  shone  conspicuous  above 
them  all.  Almost  within  the  space  of 
a  moment  he  was  seen  to  take  aJl  sorts 
of  forms  and  shapes;  sometimes  he 
turned  himself  into  a  bronze  statue  ; 
at  others,  only  his  face  or  his  head  be- 
came bronze.  At  one  instant  he  had 
on  a  silk  dress  ;  in  the  next,  one  of 
woollen;  and  then,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  he  was  clothed  in  rags,  after 
which  he  resumed  his  ordinary  attire, 
without  changing  place,  or  moving 
his  body  or  limbs.  Boasting  that  his 
equipage  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  he  prayed  his  majesty  tobave 
six  of  his  best  horses  put  to  one  of  his 
carriages.  This  being  done*  Ziton 
harnessed  two  cocks  to  a  carriage, 
which  he  himself  drove,  and  made  it 
go  faster  and  longer  than  the  em- 
peror's carriage  and  six  fleet  horses. 
He  caused  to'  appear  in  the  middle  of  a 
vast  hall,  in  which  the  council  were 
assembled,  a  kind  of  lake,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the  company  to 
be  swimming  abbut.  During  the  din- 
ner of  the  emperor  and  Ms  royal 
fipiests  and  courtiers,  he  performed  a 
hundred  new  and  tksXomfAAn^  preitiges. 
He  struck  some  mute,  and  made  others 
motionless,  in  the  most  comical  atti- 
tudes—one hand  in  a  dish  or  a  plate, 
or  held  to  the  mouth,  or  holding  a 
glass  half-way  to  their  lips,  but  which 
they  could  carry  no  farther  ;  and 
these  things  he  repeated  as  often  as  he 
pleased.  Sometimes  he  changed  the 
arm  of  a  man  or  a  woman  into  a  bul- 
lock's or  a  horse's  leg ;  at  others  he 
would  make  them  appear  to  have  the 
branching  horns  of  a  stag  on  their 
heads.  Beine  out  of  money  one  day, 
he  clumged  thirty  bundles  of  hay  into 
as  many  fat  hogs,  which  he  sold  to  a 
butcher,  who  took  them  to  his  house; 
but  some  tiine  after,  going  into  the 
place  where  he  had  put  them,  he  found 
instead  of  the  thirty  pigs  only  thirty 
bundles  of  hay. 

After  detailing  these  marvellous 
doings,  Abb^  Guy  on  remarks  :-^Such 
>rere  the  nfien  in  whose  society  the 
sreater  number  of  princes  of  the 
K>urteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  found 
delight  and  'atmbeio'enti  firom  whicll 


circumstance  we  can  judge  of  tlieir 
manners  and  religion.  We  mav  ima- 
gine the  art  of  legerdemain  and  etca- 
motage  carried  to  its  highest  point  of 
delusion ;  but  even  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection, it  never  alone  could  enable 
any  one  to  execute  some  of  the  changes 
and  prestiges  that  we  have  been  detail- 
ing, upon  the  testimony  of  a  learned 
bishop,  who  narrates  them  as  facts 
which  were  notorious  in  his  time.  St. 
Augustine's  explanation  of  similar 
prestiges  is,  that  the  objects  and  persons 
are  not  really  changed,  but  that  the 
devil  has  the  power  of  fascinating  our 
senses  so  far  as  to  make  these  objects 
and  persons  appear  to  be  changed  to 
them. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  magic 
and  sorcery,  as  professed  and  practirod 
by  the  ancient  necromancers  before 
and  during  the  commencement  ^  tl» 
Christian  era.  Abbe  Guyon  ittstm^ 
that  to  evoke  the  dead,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  necromancer  to  have  the 
bones  of  some  executed  criminals.  To 
get  these  they  often  risked  their  lives, 
rushing  into  the  fires  to  drag  away  a 
half-consumed  limb.  Ftdling  to  pos^ 
sess  themselves  of  these  abominable 
objects,  they  mutilated  tlie  dead  bodies 
of  their  relations  or  friends,  seme  por- 
tions of  whose  bodies;  particularly  the 
heads,  they  brought  away  with  ^m 
for  their  sacrilegiousceremonies.  What 
took  place  during  these  impious  ope- 
rations was  still  more  horrible.  The 
necromancer,  who  was  consulted  upon 
some  future  event,  or  the  discovery  of 
some  secret^  began  by  erectii^  two 
altars,  which  he  decked  with  bl»ck  or 
deep-red  stripes,  or  bamdcdettes,  Ckfm 
by  the  altars  he  dug  a  ditch,  %bftcii 
was  to  be  deeper  than  it  was  wide,  and 
into  which  he  put,  up  to  the  neck,  a 
black  bull,  or  a  sheep  of  the  same  co- 
lour, which  he  gradually  smothered, 
or  buried  alive,  by  heaping  earth  upon 
it ;  during  which  operation  he  mingled 
the  sounds  of  his  enchantments  and 
evocations,  made  up  of  barbarous  and 
unintelligible  words,  with  the  cries  of 
the  suffering  and  expiring  animal ; 
and  when  the  victim  was  on  the  point 
of  dying,  he  cut  its  throat,  letting  th^ 
blood  flow  upon  the  ground.  He  then 
drew  the  carcase  from  the  ditch,  and, 
taking  out  its  entrails,  he  walked  widi 
them  three  times  round  ,the  altars^ 
after  which  he  placed  them  upon  one 
of  the  altars,'  where  there  wis  a  pOa 
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of  rotten  or  toudiwood^  to  which  he 
Ml  fire;  and  from  time  to  time  he 
sprinkled  it  with  wine^  milk,  honey, 
9  mnd  oil.  Whilst  the  hodj  was  con- 
sftmingy  he  continued  to  repeat  his 
magical  formula;  after  which  he  some- 
times replied  to  the  questions  put  to 
him.  I  say  sometimes,  because  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  dther  the  de- 
mon suggested  no  answer  to  him,  or 
he  could  not  imagine  one  himself, 
in  which  case  the  sacrifice  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
commence it.  But  then  it  became 
reqmsite  to  resort  to  still  more  hor- 
rible and  appalling  ceremonies.  The 
necromancer  did  not,- as  in  the  former 
case,  confine  himself  to  the  repetition 
of  verses,  magical  words,  incantations, 
and  ordinary  conjurations ;  but  besides 
the  frightful  contortions  into  which  he 
threw  hicQself,  he  vociferated  the  most 
horrible  imprecations  against  the  gods 
of  Olympus,  against  heaven,  against 
earth,  the  elements — ^hopins^  to  please, 
by  these  execrable  profanations,  the  in- 
fernal divinities,  and  bring  them  to 
aid  him.  In  place  of  the  animals 
which  he  had  immolated  in  the  first 
experiment,  he  substituted  men  and 
pregnant  women.  These  latter  he 
ripj^  open  to  examine  their  entrails, 
as  also  those  of  their  children,  and  try 
to  discover  thereby  some  knowledge  of 
future  events,  or  the  answers  to  the 
questions  put  to  him. 

It  was  on  these  occasions  also  that 
he  made  use  of  the  bones  of  executed 
«rimmals  and  others,  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  which,  with  inconceivable 
fury,  he  tore  with  his  teeth,  wherever 
a  fhigment  of  the  half-burned  flesh  of 
the  malefiictor  still  ^adhered  to  the 
bones.  These  horrors,  even  the  mere 
reading  of  which  is  scarcely  bearable, 
the  pagans  talked  openly  of,  and  with 
scarcely  any  feelings  of  repugnance. 
.  But  to  show  that  the  accounts  of  these 
abominations  were  not  derived  from 
the  vain  imaginations  of  poets,  or  over- 
charged declamations  of^  orators,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remind  our  readers 
of  the  abundant  proofs  of  their  reality 
that  were  found  in  the  palaces  of 
Carres  and  Antioch,  where  there  were 
discovered  wells,  and  chambers,  and 
large  chests,  filled  with  the  skeletons 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had 
been  massacred  and  dissected  by  the 
emperor  Jiilian,  the  apostate,  who  was 
madly  given  up  to  that  species^  of 


magic,  by  whiph  he  hoped  to  foresee 
what  was  to  befall  him,  and  fiidlitate 
the  fortunate  results  of  his  enterprises. 
For  to  such  inconceivable  and  deplo- 
rable folly,  and  crime,  and  cruelty  was 
brought  that  fine  genius,  afler  his 
mental  blindness  and  abandonment  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

In  what  Abbe  Guyon  says  of  the 
talismans  and  charms  used  by  real  or 
pretended  sorcerers,  are  the  following 
rather  ludicrous  particulars — "The 
rhodora  was  in  high  esteem  as  a  remedy 
against  inflammations,  provided  it  was 
applied  by  three  men  of  different 
nations,  with  their  right  hands  upon 
the  part  affected,  after  which  the 
patient  was  to  spit  three  tiroes  in  his 
left  hand.  It  was  impossible  to  exhibit 
more  silliness  than  in  the  use  made  of 
reseda  as  a  poultice  to  reduce  tumours. 
On  Applying  it,  the  physician  was  to 
repeat  three  times  this  formuki  or 
charm :  Reseda  morbos,  reseda  sdsHes 
scisne  quis  hie  puUos  egerit  f  That  is, 
Reseda,re]ieve  diseases — Reseda,  know 
you  not  what  has  brought  these  boils 
nere  ?  The  triple  repetition  of  these 
words  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
similar  number  of  spittings." 

Abbe  Guyon  ierminales  his  treatise 
of  the  subject  of  magic,  sorcery,  &o. 
by  narrating  the  following  fact,  of 
which  he  himself  wu  an  eye-witness. 
He  says — "  1  shaU  conclude  this  matter 
with  the  description  of  an  experiment 
which  I  witnessed  myself  not  less  ex- 
traordinary than  those  told  of  the 
powers  of  the  divining  rod.  The  event 
took  place  in  the  house  of  a  nobleman 
(bonne  maison)  in  the  presence  of  ten 
or  twelve  persons,  in  the  interval 
between  playing  at  cards,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  supper.  We  had  often 
heard^that  Monsieur  D— — ,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  the  king,4ind 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  knew  the 
manner  of  making  the  key  turn.  The 
ladies  of  the  party  requested  of  him  to 
give  them  a  proof  of  his  power  in  that 
way.  He  consented,  and  took  a  prayer- 
book,  containing  the  service  of  the 
mass,  and  opened  it  at  that  part  of  the 
evangelist  St.  John,  where  it  is  said, 
*  In  principio  erat  verbum,  and  putting 
into  this  opening  of  the  book  a  key,  to 
about  one  third  of  its  leitt^h,  he  closed 
the  book  upon  it,  and  had  it  tied  as 
tight  as  the  company  pleased  with  a 
piece  of  strong  tnread  tape,  knotted 
several  times.    Tbt  qoestioa  proposed 
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to  him  was^  to  name  the  person  who 
should  have  taken  ten  counters  out  of 
a  purse  that  lay  on  the  table.  He 
quitted  the  room  for  a  moment,  during 
which  time  one  of  the  company  took 
the  ten  counters  out  of  the  purse. 
After  returning  to  the  room  Monsieur 
D— —  took  up  the  book,  \ihich  had 
remained  upon  the  table,  and  held  it 
suspended  between  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  the  ring  of  the  key  being 
underneath,  and  exposed  to  view.  He 
then  murmured  some  unknown  words 
at  which  the  company  laughed,  because 
they  did  not  understand  them,  and  re- 
peated the  psalm  Jliserere,  until  he 
came  to  the  verse,  ecce  enim  veritatem 
dUexesti  incerta  et  incuUa  sapientia 
tu<B  manifdstasii  ndhu     He  then  de- 


sired the  names  of  all  those  present  to 
be  pronounced  aloud,  and  when  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  the  couq-« 
ters  was  uttered  the  key  turned  of  itmJf 
in  the  book,  forced  all  the  knots  to 
give  way,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  held 
nrm,  but  fell  out  of  the  book  on  the 
floor.  Although  we  all  felt  certaia 
that  Monsieur  D — —  had  no  explicit 
pact  with  the  demon,  the  company 
could  not  help  bein?  excited,  agitated, 
and  awed  by  what  they  had  seen,  and 
convinced  that  there  was  something 
supernatural  (diaholique)  in  the  expe- 
riment, when  all  the  circumstances 
were  considered.      I  have  reason  te 

know  that  Monsieur  D some  time 

after  made  a  solemn  promise  never 
again  to  make  use  of  this  expedient-"^ 


CLARENDON  ON  THE  HORSE/ 


The  little  treatise  whose  title  we  have 
appended  to  this  paper  has  a  double 
claim  upon  our  attention: — first,  as 
regarding  the  general  importance  of 
the  matter  itself;  and,  secondly,  inas- 
much as  the  observations  of  one  who 
has  devoted  a  long  and  active  expe- 
rience to  the  investigation  of  his  sub- 
ject, cannot  be  without  their  interest 
and  instruction. 

To  determine  the  true  seat  of  the 
power  of  the  horse  is  the  object  of  the 
first  portion  of  Mr.  Clarendon's  book ; 
and  the  grand  fundamental  doctrine 
which  he  professes  to  lay  down  is,  that 
the  propelKng  power  resides  in  the 
hind-quarters,  and  then  chiefly  in  the 
haunches. 

"  All  progressive  motion/'  says  he, 
"in  organised  beings,  is  produced  by 
the  alternate  contraction  and  extension 
of  their  propelling  members.  Whether 
the  instrument  of  motion  be  the  wing  of 
the  bird,  the  tall  or  fin  of  the  fish,  the 
annular  process  of  the  reptile,  or  the 
leg  of  the  biped  or  quadruped,  its  effi- 
ciency equally  depends    on    its  being 


brought  into  contact  with  the  resisting^ 
medium  when  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
so  that  the  corresponding  extension, 
when  it  takes  place,  necessarily  forces 
the  body  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
least  resistance.  Thus  the  bird  and  the 
fish  cleave  a  passage  through  their  me- 
dia of  air  and  water  respectively,  and 
thus  all  creatures  which  move  on  th^ 
surface  of  the  earth,  bring  their  pro- 
pellers to  Hhe  point  of  resistance  in  a 
contracted*  state,  moving  their  weight 
forward  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  power  exerted  in  the  subsequent 
extension  of  the  contracted  members. 

"  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  horse, 
the  fore-leg  always  comes  to  the  ground 
in  an  extended  state,  all  its  bones,  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  the  pastern 
jomt,  abutting  on  one  another,  in  very 
nearly  a  straight  line,  from  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  to  the  extremity  of  the  leg; 
60  that  being  manifestly  mcapable  of 
further  extension,  it  must  be  concluded^ 
on  the  principles  just  laid  down,  that  it 
is  equally  incapable  of  exerting  any 
propelling  energy,  and  consequently 
that  the  only  purpose  it  can  serve  is 
that  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  in- 
cumbent fore-quarter  during  the  succes- 
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me  advances  of  the  hind-legs.  Add  to 
this  the  important  consideration,  that 
the  bony  structure  of  the  fore-leg  is 
joined  to  the  rest  of  the  frame  by  merely 
muscular  attachments,  calculated  not  to 
communicate  impulse,  but  to  break  con- 
cussion ;  and  I  trust  it  will  appear  that 
we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  justifying 
the  conclusion,  that  the  propelling  power 
of  the  horse  docs  not  reside  in  the  fore- 
legs. 

"  But  when  we  turn  to  the  hind -legs, 
"which,  instead  of  being  united  by  a 
flexible  and  elastic  muscular  attachment 
to  the  rest  of  the  frame,  are  inserted 
into  the  extremity  of  the  spinal  column 
bv  connecting  bones  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  eminently  calculated,  from 
their  direction,  to  communicate  impulse 
to  the  whole  figure,  we  find  all  the  con- 
ditions requisite  for  the  exertion  of 
grogressiye  energy  present  in  a  very 
igh  degree.  The  limb  is  brought  to 
the  ground  with  all  its  parts  in  a  high 
state  of  contraction,  tno  shank-bone 
forming  an  angle  with  the  upper  leg- 
bone,  or  tibia,  at  the  hock;  the  tibia 
forming  an  angle  with  the  thifi;h-bone,  or 
femur,  at  the  stifle  joint ;  and  the  femur 
again  forming  another  angle  with  the 
haunch-bone,  or  ischium,  which  last,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  abuts  durectly 
on  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  is  the  im- 
mediate agent  in  conveying  the  impul- 
sive force  of  the  hind-legs  to  that  centre 
of  the  system.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
series  or  no  less  than  three  angles,  not 
to  speak  of  the  elastic  apparatus  of  the 
pastern,  in  the  successive  opening  out  of 
which,  by  the  contraction  of  the  limb  at 
everv  stride,  all  the  muscular  energy  of 
the  hind-quarters  is  called  into  play ; 
and  thus,  the  foot  forming  the  point  of 
resistance,  the  body  of  the  animal,  at 
every  stretch  of  the  hind-legs,  is  shot 
forward  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  muscular  action  exerted 
in  that  process  of  extension." 

Having  thus  clearly  and  beantifully 
established^  upon  the  incontrovertible 
data  of  anatomy^  that  the  propeUing 
power  of  the  animal  is  situated  in>  and 
exercised  by,  the  hind-qiiartets>  he 
proceeds  to  explain  the  extent  of  that 
power>  and  the  limits  within  which  it 
can  be  exerted — the  first  of  these,  of 
eourse,  being  the  natoral  conformation 
of  the  individnal  animal. 

It  being  proved  thatjthe  fore-legs 
are  merely  pillars  to  sustain  weight, 
and  to  receive  and  support  the  centre 
of  gravity,  which  is  alternately  ad- 
vancing and  reeedii^  with  the  motion 
of  the  animal^  we.  mnst  look  to  the 
more  or  less  acnte  angles  at  which  the 


levers  of  the  hind-quarters  are  inclined 
towards  each  other,'  for  the  extent  of 
contraction  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Hence  the  practised  eye  ranges  over 
the  entire  symmetry,  from  the  point  of 
the  haunch  to  the  articulation  of  the 
pastern,  with  a  view  to  the  amount 
and  the  character  of  the  power  the 
animal  is  capable  of  exercising.  The 
high  haunch-bone  and  lengthy  femur 
will  characterise  the  speed  of  the  racer ; 
the  acuto  angle  of  this  latter  with  the 
tibia,  will  denote  the  agile  power  which 
confers  trotting  action ;  while  the 
requisites  for  slow  draught  will  be 
the  reverse  of  both,  demanding  less 
rapid  and  successive  contractions,  than 
strong  muscular  efforts  to  move  shorter 
levers. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  limits 
within  which  contraction  takes  place, 
the  weight  which  the  animal  has  to 
propel  exercises  a  separate  boundary 
to  his  action. 

"  This  point  in  the  horse,  according 
to  the  various  proportions  of  the  animal, 
is  found  more  or  less  in  advance  of  the 
flank,  and  commonly  about  the  middle  of 
the  false  ribs.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  hind-leg  is  brought  up 
in  a  higher  state  of  contraction,  the  foot, 
which  forms  the  point  of  resistance  to 
the  whole  propelling  apparatus,  will  be 
thrown,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  far- 
ther forward,  and  so  in  an  extreme  case, 
such  as  we  have  supposed,  will  come  to 
the  ground  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity.  But  when  the 
weight  is  thus  msposed  behind  the  point 
of  resistance,  the  exertion  of  power  is 
calculated  rather  to  lilt  than  to  propel 
it ;  and,  consequently,  if  there  were  no 
other  element  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  our  calculations,  we  should  conclude, 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  that  the 
centre  of  gravitv  in  the  animal  as  he 
stands  gave  the  limit  of  which  we  are 
in  search ;  and  when  the  animal  is  onlv 
beginning  to  progress,  such  is,  in  fact, 
the  proper  limit  assigned  to  the  advance 
of  the  hmd-foot  But  so  soon  as  motion 
commences,  a  new  force  comes  into  ope- 
ration in  the  momentum — compounded 
of  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  moving 
body — which  of  itself  tends  to  carry  the 
centre  of  gravity  forward  with  an  inde- 
pendent velocity  proportioned  to  the 
original  speed  by  wnich  it  is  generated." 

Here  we  have  a  difficult  problem 
expressed  with  neatness  and  simplicity, 
and  one  which,  coupled  with  the  for- 
mer, embraces  the  whole  theory  of  the 
horse's  action. 
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The  progress  of  the  horse  at  speed 
b  as  it  were  a  constant  effort  to  orer- 
take  the  flpriog  centre  of  grarity,  in 
which  consists  the  degree  of  moscular 
action  the  aniroal  is  capable  of.  Should 
be  overstrain  with  the  hind-quarter, 
injury  and  disease  of  the  hock  and 
haunch   will  supervene.      Should  he 
fall  short   in    his   action,  an  undue 
labour  will  be 'thrown  upon  the  fore- 
quarter,  and  the  limbs  intended  solely 
for  support  and  balance  will  be  com« 
polled  to  exercise  a  new  function,  ana- 
logous to  the  prehensile    powers  of 
other  animals.     That  the  horse  is  not 
suited  to  this,  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  his  anatomical  structure  will    at 
once  demonstrate ;  he  is,  con^^equently, 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  his  instinct 
to  supply  this  deficiency  in  his  organi- 
zation ;  and  now  let  us  see  how  this 
is  accomplished.  The  fore-legs  having 
assumed  the  function  of  propellers, 
'' become  bent  at  the  knee,**  to  enable 
them,  by   the   slight  aiigle  thus  iri- 
cucfitd,  to  give  momentum  forwards ; 
the  immediate  consequence  of  which 
is,  the  animal  becomes  insecure  and  a 
stumbler.     The  flexor  muscles  of  the 
leg,  no  longer  called    into  action  as 
before,  waste  and  degenerate*  and  the 
pace  subsides  into  a  slipshod,  shambling 
gait,  as  unseemly  as  it  is  dangerous. 
But,  affain,  this  bending  of  the  knee 
diminishes  the  height  of  the  animal 
before,  and  thus  subjects  him  to  a 
greater  share  of  any  imposed  weight. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  is 
put  upon  a  new  effort  of  his  instinct. 
Duty  like  the  former,  it  is  one  which 
only  hastens  his  ruin.  **  By  strai^ten- 
ing  out  his  pastern,  he  throws  himself 
upon  the  toe,*'  which  doubles  the  risk 
or  stumbling,  and  lays  foundation  for 
most  of  the  serious  diseases  to  which 
the  fore-leg  and  foot  are  liable.   Here» 
toOf    the  flexor  muscles  are   totally 
inoperative ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  our 
Toung  fashionables,  whose  high-heeled 
boots  deprive  of  any  calves  to  their 
legs,  the   same  position  of  the  foot 
itrffers  the  muscle  to  be  absorbed  from 
inaction.  But  the  mischief  goes  farther. 
The  pastern,  intended  to  act  as  an 
oblique  spring  between  the  1^  and 
foot,  to  diminish  concussion,  becomes 
a  direct  prolongation  of  the  shank,  and 
communicates  every  shock  of  the  hoof 
to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and 
henoe  ensues  all  that  train  of  maladies 
iriuoh  begins  «t  oontraotlon  of  the 


hoof,  inflamed  ligiments,  diieaae  of 
the  navicular  bone,  splints,  ftc  to  t^ 
very  shoulder  itself,  whose  \wm  sad 
rockii^  motion  will  at  last  proclaim 
the  triumph  of  disorgaoiaation ;  and 
again— 

*'  The  evil  does  not  rest  here.  Thii 
bending  of  the  knee  and  straiehtea- 
ing  of  the  pasterns  necessarily  torows 
the  fore-feet  backward :  these  now 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  hind-fuet, 
the  latter  also  fall  back  from  their  pro- 
per position,  thus  aggravating  the  eril 
already  existing,  by  throwing  a  still 
farther  burthen  on  tbo  fore-feet,  which 
again  yielding  to  ^thejlncreased  bend&ir 
of  the  kneos  and  greater  erectness  m 
the  pasterns,  called  for  by  the  increasing 
necessity  for  finding  some  progressive 
power  independent  of  the  true  propel- 
lers, creep  back  a  little  farther,  and 
push  the  hind-feet  more  and  Inore  from 
their  true  place;  till  the  latter,  no 
longer  resting  flat  on  the  ground  under 
an  oblique  pastern,  but  propped  on  the 
toes  with  the  pastern  extended  simi- 
larly to  the  Yore-feet,  become  liable  to 
precisely  the'same  evils ;  only  that  Uiose 
bony  deposits,  which  are  the  invaiiahU 
accompaniments  of  concnssioB,  taking 
the  form  of  splints  in  the  shank-bone  of 
the  fore-leg,  assume  the  more  for- 
midable character  of  spavin  in  the  joint 
of  the  hock."  ^ 

Having  now  shown  clearly,  as  we 
trust  our  readers  will  allow,  that  not 
only  are  the  powers  of  the  horse  resi- 
dent in  the  hind-quarters,  but  that  any 
effort  to  dislodge  or  alter  the  seat  of 
this  operation  will  be  followed  by  in- 
jury and  disease,  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  show  tiiat  to  the  due  equi- 
poise and  performanoe  of  hb  motions, 
the  animal  is  indebted  for  all  the  good 
qualities  for  which  he  is  firequentfy 
commended ;  even  the  mouUi  of  **  the 
best  snaffled''  hunter  being  nothiag 
more  than  the  natural  and  inevitable 
influence  of  the  position  of  the  head, 
as  modified  by  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  forehand,  which  again  mre  de- 
pendent on  the  haunch  being  brought 
well  forward,  and  the  anmud  beiiu^  as 
it  is  caUed<<  collected." 

We  ourselves  well  remember,  re- 
ceiving, many  years  ago,  irom  the 
author  of  this  treatise,  a  leseoa  on 
this  subject  which,  though,  donbdess, 
he  has  forgotten,  we  have  great  plea- 
sure in  proving  has  not  ubped  our 
memory.  It  was  in  a  case  or  eattto^, 
as  it  is  called^  or  kterfinn^  wbero 
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tbe  ooe  fore  foot*  by  constantly  touch* 
ing  the  other  1^  above  the  pasteni^ 
had  produced  a  deep  and  troublesome 
wound,  and  subsequently  a  lameness^ 
for  which  all  the  farrier*8  skill  and 
dioeing  were  in  vain  exercised ;  and, 
although  we  had  thin,  shoes  and 
thick  shoes,  deep  shoes  and  half 
shoes,  and  no  ^oes,  the  evil  re- 
mained, and  bade  iair  to  render  a 
Tsluable  animal  perfectly  useless. 

Mr.  Clarendon,  when  consulted, 
paid  little,  indeed  no  attention  to  the 
seat  of  the  injury,  but,  we  confess  very 
mudi  to  our  surprise,  took  special 
pains  to  examine  the  bitting,  and  at 
QDce  proclaimed  that  the  lameness 
arose  from  a  callosi^  on  one  side  of 
tbe 'mouth,  by  which  the  horse  tra- 
velled obliquely,  and  cut  himself.  The 
explanation  was  simple,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  the  animal  was  cured. 

Here  then  we  see  the  converse  of 
his  proposition,  and  the  mouth  is 
shown  to  influence  the  action,  evidenc- 
ing the  necessity  which  invariably  sub- 
nsts  between  the  action  of  the  horse 
and  this  amenability  to  the  bridle. 

We  must  now  conclude  our  obser- 
vations on  a  subject,  which,  whatever 
attraction  it  may  have  for  some  of  our 
readers,  many  may  suppose  we  have 
dwdt  upon  at  too  great  length.  We 
would  willmgly  follow  Mr.  Clarendon 
into  the  chapter  on  draught,  wherein  he 
opposes  himself  stoutly,  to  the  notion, 
that  the  bearing-rein  is  an  impediment 
to  the  carriage-horse:  not  that  we  ex- 


actly concur  in  the  whole  force  of  his 
reasoning  on  this  subject.  Any  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  small  diligence- 
horses  of  France  and  Germany  as- 
cending steep  hills  with  a  weighty  and 
cumbrous  vehicte  behind  them,  and 
who  has  seen  them  wagging  their  heads 
along  near  the  earth,  or  leaning  forward 
on  the  colUrs  their  entire  weight  fre^ 
quently  for  some  seconds,  it  being  a 
question  which  is  to  give  way»  the  team 
or  the  vehicle,  must  feel  strong  doubts 
how  far  mere  muscular  efforts  of  the 
hind-quarters  would  accomplish  this 
act,  combined  of  weight  and  power. 
The  instance  of  the  recruit,  too,  to 
which  Mr.  Clarendon  more  than  once 
alludes  in  his  work,  will  not  seem  quite 
in  his  favour  on  this  point ;  the  bent 
attitude  and  stooped  shoulders  with 
which  a  man  mounts  a  rising  ground* 
is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  additional 
power  acquired  by  throwing  the  centre 
of  gravity  forwards;  but  upon  this 

Question  it  is  not  our  intenti<m  to 
weU,  and  we  would  merely  add,  that 
any  one  interested  in  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats,  and  we  are  hapj[>y  to 
think  this  includes  a  lai^e  class  m  our 
country,  should  not  be  without  a 
volume  which,  in  something  more  thaii 
sixty  pages,  contains  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation and  instruction,  conveved  in  a 
manner  not  only  most  agreeable  to  the 
readers,  but  highlv  creditable  to  the 
science,  taste,  and  literary  ability  of  its 
author. 
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THE    P0BM8    OF    THB    DE  TBEES.* 


IfO.  I.— 8IE  AUBEEY  DE  VEEE. 


In  one  of  the  Pythian  odes  of  PincUr 
there  is  a  passage  of  singular  b^atj, 
in  which  the  poet,  celebrating  the  yic- 
tory  of  Hiopocles  at  the  games  of 
Argos,  dwells  with  delight  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  father  of  the 
joung  conaueror  had  twice  borne  away 
the  Olympic  wreath.  They  had  both 
been  led,  says  the  poet,  by  the  impulse 
of  the  same  Celestial  Power ;  and  he 
adds,  that  higher  felicity  is  not  attain- 
able on  earth  than  that  which  a  father 
BO  honoured  must  feel  in  the  triumphs 
of  his  son.  Higher  felicity,  indeed, 
and  better  triumphs  can  be  imagined, 
but  only  in  the  blands  of  the  blessed, 
;where,  under  serener  skies,  the  delights 
of  song  and  the  excitement  of  bolder 
adyentures,  for  which  the  contests  and 
victories  of  earth  are  but  preparatory, 
still  occupy  the  hearts  of  the  yirtuous 
and  the  brave.  The  passage  is  one  of 
those  which  we  regret  that  Heber,  the 
only  poet  who  has,  in  our  language,  at 
all  approached  the  tone  of  Pindar,  has 
not  imitated.  The  transition,  in  Pin- 
dar, from  the  triumphs  of  the  athlete 
or  charioteer  on  earth  to  the  imperish- 
able joys  of  that  world  beyond  the 
earth,  to  which  his  fancy  pursued  the 
better  spirits,  whom  discipline  here  had 
prepared  for  its  enjoyment,  is  proof 
that  something  like  the  thought  which 
Paul  is  so  foud  of  dwelling  upon,  had 

red  through  Pindar*s  mind,  and  that 
^  too,  felt  the  contrast  of  the  cor- 
ruptible and  incorruptible  crown.  In 
what  entire  relief  would  Heber  have 
brought  out  such  a  conception  as  this. 
How  would  he  have  delighted  to  ex- 
hibit the  perfect  sympathy  in  which 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  objects  must 
unite  a  father  and  son,  under  such 
circumstances  as  Pindar  describes; 
and  how  much  more  beautiful  than 


this  conception  is  the  reality  which  is 
here  presented  to  the  eye,  in  the  exbi. 
bition  of  the  poets  whose  works  now 
claim  our  attention.  De  Vcre,  the 
author  of  "the  Waldenses,"  is  the  son 
of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  author  of 
the  other  volumes  of  poetry,  the  names 
of  which  are  prefixed  to  this  article. 

The  elder  De  Vere  has  ere  now 
been  known  in  the  world  of  letters. 
The  tragedies  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
and  the  Duke  of  Meroia  had  no  incon- 
siderable reputation;  but  a  poefs 
fame  is  often  delayed  by  accidents, 
which,  all  unpoetical  as  they  are,  hare 
serious  effects,  not  alone  on  the  for- 
tunes, but  tiie  character,  of  literary 
men.  The  early  editions  of  Cole- 
ridge's prose  works  were  sold  at  tht 
price  of^  waste  paper,  in  consequence 
of  his  publisher's  bankruptcy ;  and  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere  that  his  early  poems  were  pub- 
lished by  fashionable  booksellers,  who 
failed  after  a  year  or  two  of  showy 
trade.  A  book,  warehoused  in  some 
insolvent's  lumber-room,  is  actual  ruin 
to  an  author.  The  public  become 
^miliar  with  a  name,  and  know  no- 
thing of  the  works.  The  books,  fbr 
a  while,  cannot  be  obtained  at  any 
price,  are  then  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket for  little  or  nothing,  again  disap- 
pear from  circulation,  and  are  almost 
oeyond  the  reach  of  any  favourable 
accident  doing  them  service.  Such 
was  the  history  of  Coleridge's  Friend; 
such  the  history  of  his  Zapolya ;  and 
such  is  the  history  of  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere's  earlier  publications.  To  him- 
self he  owes  it  that  these  volumes  be 
reprinted;  or,  at  least,  that  the  smaller 
poems,  originally  printed  with  the 
Duke  of  Mercia,  be  again  brought 
before  the  public. 


•  Song  of  Faith,  Devout  Exercises,  and  Sonnete.  By  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Bart- 
London  :  Pickering,  1842. 

Julian  the  Apostate.    London :  Warren,  1822. 

The  Duke  of  Mercia.     London :  Hurst  and  Robinson,  1828. 

The  Waldenses,  or  the  Fall  of  Rora,  with  other  Poems.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
Oxford:  Parker,  1843. 
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'  The  ear liest  poem  of  the  elder  De 
Vere  which  we  have  Men,  was  written 
some  eight  and  twenty  years  ago«  and 
it  gare  evidence  not  alone  of  high 
poetical  power,  but  of  long  and  as- 
siduous cultivation  of  an  art,  in  which 
no  man,  whatever  be  his  genius,  or 
whatever  be  his  mastery  over  the  forms 
of    expression,  can  hope  to  succeed 

^  without  intense  and  continued  applica- 
tion.    With  all  our  great  poets,  their 

,  triumphs  have  been  the  reward,  not 
of  occasional  and  desultory  effort,  but 

'  of  a  life  given  to  the  one  object.     It  is 

,  no  answer  to  this,  to  point  to  the  early 
poems  of  Pope  and  Cowley  ;  it  is  no 
answer,  to  mention  the  interruptions  in 

'  which  the  activity  of  middle  life  has 
for  a  while  seemed  to  remove  the  true 
poet  from  hb  proper  pursuits.  There 
is  no  instance  .in  which  the  poems  of 
boyhood  would  have  a  chance  of  being 
so  remembered,  as  to  be  properly  a 
part  of  the  literature  of  a  nation,  were 
it  not  for  their  being  associated  with 
-  the  works  of  the  maturer  age  of  the 
writer ;  and  the  interruptions  of  middle 
life,  as  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Milton, 
present  but  a  seeming  exception.  But 
this  is  a  question  into  which  we  oannot 
now  enter,  and  which  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  parenthesis.  The  elder 
de  Vere's  first  published  poem,  was  an 
Ode  to  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme. 
We  have  not  seen  it  since  the  period 
of  its  publication^  and  yet  some  pas- 

*  sages  of  it  still  linger  in  our  memory. 
At  that  hour  it  was  impossible  that  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  poet  should  not 
have  sympathised  throughout  with  the 
family  so  strangely  restored,  and  again 
so  strangely  and  suddenly  dispossessed 

*  of  their  paternal  throne ;  for  the  Ode 
was  addressed  to  the  Duchess  at  the 
commencement  of  Buonaparte's  second 

.reign-^the  hundred  days.  We  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Ode,  but  venture  to  give  what  is  pro- 
bably an  imperfect  copy  of  two  very 
remarkable  stanzas. 

Foul  rebel  I  did  no  tongue  defy, 

Ko    arm   thy  desperate  march  op- 
pose? 
■  And,  Louis,  wert  thou  doomed  to  fly 
'Mid   coward   friends,    and    pitying 
foes? 
Oh  I  better  to  have  braved  the  strife. 
The  tyrant's  frown,  th*  assassin's  knife. 
Mournfully  in  royal  state  enthroned. 
Thy  kMt  doTOtedraoe,  aadfaithAil  peers 
around. 


So  erst,  still  in  misfortune  gi'eat, 
Sternly  composed,  calm  in  despair. 

So  erst  Rome's  awful  senate  sate, 
Nor  raised  an  arm,  nor  breathed  a 
prayer. 

Dauntless  they  sate,  tho'  wild  at  hand, 

Bftrbariaus  stormed  with  fire  and  brand, 
Immoveable,  to  Fate  resigned  ; 

Rome  was  triumphant  still,  in  her  na« 
oonquei'cd  mind. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere's  next  poein 
.  was  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  forms 
in  which  the  conceptions  of  a  young 
poet  are  thrown,  are  almost  necessarily 
suggested  bjr  the  fashion  of  the  day,  or 
by  the  accidental  influence  of  some 
particular  work  which  engages  the 
imagination  strongly.  Shelley,  a  poet 
of  the  very  highest  original  power, 
first  claimed  public  attention,  bjr  poems 
in  which  Southey  was  closely  imitated ; 
and  we  think  it  probable  from  tho 
opening  passages  of  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere's  poem,  and  from  the  genwid  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  work — which 
is,  after  all,  rather  a  series  of  imaginary 
conversations,  than  properly  a  drama— 
that  Coleridge's  "  Remorse,"  and  Mill- 
man's  works  in  eloquent  blank-verse 
dialo^e,  suggested  the  mould  which 
**  Julian"  has  assumed. 

"Julian"  has  all  the  faults,  and 
much  of  the  beauty  which  might  be 
expected  from  a  very  young  man  deal- 
ing with  such  a  subject.  The  scene 
with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Constantine  terminated,  closing 
with  the  death  of  Julian,  in  his  eflbrt 
to  restore  heathenism,  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  noblest  subject  for  a  great  poem 
that  history  presents,  and,  shoula  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Vere  now  deal  again  with 
it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  result 
would  be  the  production  of  a  work 
distinguished  in  our  literature,  and — 
should  he  adopt  the  form  of  epic  nar- 
.  rative,  to  which  his  genius  seems  more 
adapted  than  to  the  drama — likely  to 
be  permanent.  In  the  poem  which  he 
has  published,  his  conception  of  Julian 
is,  perhaps,  true ;  but  it  has  the  fault  of 
representing  Julian  too  much  the  crea- 
■  ture  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  and  of  the  artful  persons 
round  him.  Sir  Aubrey  shrank  from 
.  giving  to  Julian  a  defined  object,  and 
the  baseness  of  Maximus  is  whoUy  un- 
relieved. The  female  characters  are 
more  successfully  sketched^  but  they 
sre  without  iniiuenoe.  Could  **  Julian" 
be  regarded  not  as  a  poem^  but  as  a 
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BoecessioQ  of  poemsi  each  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  effective ;  but  we 
can  trace  no  otner  connection  between 
the  scenes  than  that  Julian  is  a  part 
of  all. 

The  poem  opens  at  that  period  of 
Julian's  story  where  his  renunciation 
of  Christianity  has  already  taken  place. 
He  is^  at  the  moment,  flushed  with 
victory,  but  his  successes  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor  Constantine^ 
and  he  is  recalled.  The  event  is  as 
miffht  be  anticipated.  Julian's  soldiers 
wifl  not  allow  the  mandate  to  be  obeyed, 
and  they  proclaim  Julian  emperor. 

«  At  this  period,"  says  the  poet,  "my 
drama  commences ;  for  I  have  not  dared 
to  detail  in  language  the  progress  of 
impiety,  or  to  array  the  ar^puments  that 
seauced  a  CSuristian  from  his  Ood." 

The  first  scenes  describe  Julian's 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
The  scene  is  the  Cavern  of  Eleusis— 
Time,  night.  The  soliloquy  of  Ju- 
lian, with  which  the  jnece  opens,  is 
admirable— 

Oh,  ye  mysterious  and  invisible  behigs 
That  throng  this  palpable  darkness,  and 

dog^ve 
These  tombs  of  earth  awfal  vitality  I 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  your  sightless 

wings 
Sweep  with  an  ununaglnable  speed 
Around  this  mortal  substance  I  vault  of 

darkness. 
Thou  gloomy  mother  of  all  hideous 

shadows. 
Thy  void  is  pregnant  with  a  phantom 

life; 
Thy  vast  receptacles  are  filled  vnth 

breathings. 
Cold  expirations  that  stir  up  my  hair. 
And  oli^  to  my  damp  forehead.    Haply 

I  stand 
"Within  the  portal  of  eternity; 
Amid  Death's  heavy  atmosphere  envi- 
roned 
By  the  incorporeal  essence  of  past  iite. 
And  souls  that  wait  their  advent  I  awful 

beings  I 
Impetuous  and  incessant  travellers  I 
Swt  couriers  of  two  worlds  I    Con- 
necting stream 
•Twixt  corruptible  man  and  the  pure 
^^TTgods! 

Here  I  confiront  you,  firm,  yet  not  un- 
moved. 
Oh,  ye  inscrutable  company,  vast  tide 
Of  spirits,  in  your  miehty  ebb  and  flow. 
Here  in  the  midst  of  you  I  stand  and 
shrink  notl 


These  contemplations  are  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  chief  priest, 
Maximus,  who  leads  him  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cavern. 

MIXIMCTS. 

Tread  softly  and  with  reverence.  We 
are  now 

Before  a  present  Deity.     These  halls 

Are  unprofaned  with  human  workman- 
ship; 

All  that  thou  see'st-Ohese  fretted  rooft, 
high-arching 

From  their  vast  pillars,  those  broad 
coigns  and  friezes,- 

And  sculptured  pomp  grotesque,  and 
marble  floors. 

And  roofs  of  pendulous  crystal ;  these 
are  all 

Nature's  primeval  architecture. 

JULIAN. 

Gods  I 
How  glorious  are  ye  in  your  earthly 

dwelling  I 
There  let  me  kneel ! 

MAXIMUS. 

Julian,  dost  thou  believe 
The  mystery  of  that  world  of  spiriU 

divine — 
The  everlasting  conclave  who  sit  throned 
In  heaven,  and  rule  the  air,  and  earth, 

and  waters ; 
Ay,  and  the   penal  caverns  of   deep 

hell? 
The  sublimated  essences,  whence  man 
Takes  his  mixed  characters  of  good  and 

evil. 
Imperfect  amidst  perfection  ? 

JULIAN. 

Pray  you  pardon  me : 
My  soul  is  like  a  steed  in  act  to  springs 
Hot  expectation  swelling  every  vein. 
The  course  before  him,  and  the  goal  in 

sight. 
This  is  no  place  to  lecture  pomts  ab- 
struse. 
I  stand  at  gaze.    Who  shall  withhold 
me? 

MAXIMU8. 

Boyl 

Thy  mettle  shall  be  tried.— Who  slew 
thy  father? 

Knock  at  thy  heart,  and  ask  what  ven- 
geance says. 

Ha! 'does  the  fight  beam  on  thee?  Thou 
mrt  busy 

Now  vrith  ten  thousand  thronging 
thoughts  dim  gliding 

Before  the  glass  ofi^t  imagination ; 

Dost  start? 
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At  the  extremitj  of  the  cavern  is  an 
altaTf  on  which  a  scroll  is  l^ing.  Two 
priests  are  standing  at  each  side.  They^ 
however,  take  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation. Maximus  continues  to  urge 
npon  Julian  every  motive  likely  to 
make  him  ugn  the  death-warrant  of 
Constantino,  which  it  appears  is  the 
parchment  scroll  IjiAg  prepared  on  the 
altar.  Julian's  wavering  resolution  is 
at  last  overcome,  and  there  is  much 
eloqaence  in  Maximus's  acljuration — 

Oh,  thou 

Great  spirit,  that  dost  haunt  those  sacred 
caves. 

And  fillest  with  vengeance  my  unshrink- 
ing soul. 

Even  as  a  sacrificial  cup  with  hlood, 
deign  visit 

His  fainting  resolution  ;  and  light  up 

His  veins  and  vaulting  mind,  with  thine 
own  lightning. 

Julian,  must  all  our  wrongs  die  unre« 
venged? 

What!  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
gods. 

Wilt  thou  renounce  thdr  delegation? 
Gol 

Go  1  bind  the  chains  thou'st  sworn  to 
sever  I     Go, 

Fawn  at  the  despot's  foot-stool  I  sup- 
plicate 

Paraon,  and  say — "Behold  thine  ene« 
miesl" 

There  is  no  middle  course.  Thy  steps 
mast  mount 

On  his  neck  or  ours ;  or,  (ailing  both, 

IHe,  like  thy  father,  and  be  so  forgotten. 

Ah]  art  thou  moved?  that  name  hath 
stirred  thee  up 

With  memory  of  intolerable  wrong. 

Think  of  his  bleeding  corpse,  crushed 
by  that  boar. 

That  broke  into  his  vineyard  and  as- 
sailed him. 

Even  as  he  sate  in  sunny  confidence 

In  the  sweet  garden  of  his  family. 

With  all  his  flowers  around  him,  and  no 
thou^t 

But  of  domestic  love  and  privacy. 

Behold  his  spouting  wounds,  his  dying 
eyes. 

His  moveless,  voiceless  Ups ;  thy  mad- 
denin|^  mother. 

With  her  fixed  look ;  the  murderer  o'er 
lusprey, 

And  turning  f^om  his  victim  and  his 
vengeance 

With  the  cold  languor  of  satiety. 

Think  ^on  it  all,  and  thou,  like  Hannibal, 

Lifting  thy  little  hands,  vowing  re- 
venge ! 

The  diief  priest's  speech  b  conti- 
nued, with  some  interruptions  from 


Julian.  It  closes  with  savage  impre- 
cations against  Constantino.  In  the 
midst  of  these  imprecations,  the  priests 
bring  forward  the  altar  and  the  parch- 
ment, upon  a  signal  from  Maximus. 

1CAXIX08. 

Thou  art  thyself  again  I  Now,  Julian, 

now 
While  the  divine  wrath  triumphs  in  thy 

veins 
Be  thy  great  curse  accomplished.  Take 

this  ^n; 
ffis  fate  is  in  this  scroll— sign  and  he 

dies. 

Julian  eagerly  signs— Maximusgivea 
the  scroll  to  a  priest,  who  d^Murts  with 
it  mstantly.  The  passage  that  follows 
is  exceedmgly  beautiful. 

Now  are  the  ^ods  of  Rome  avenged  I— . 

Constantms, 
Thy  hours  are  numbered— these  few 

lines  had  slain  thee. 
Thou  art  arraigned  and  judged.    Thf 

power  gone  oy 
Like  a  forgotten  storm  !    Thou  wert  and 

art  not. 

He  sees  Julian's  agitatioD>  and  ex* 
claims— « 

But  how  is  this,  my  sovereign  ?    Why 

dost  thou  look 
So  pallid,  and  thus  gaze  on  vacant  ur? 
Thy  foot  is  m  the  flood— fear  not  to 

trust 
Thy  bark  upon  the  mountain  wave; 

'twill  bear  thee 
With  thy  magnificent  freightage,  to  fair 

shores 
And  happy  harbomrs.    Fear  it  not. 

JULIAN. 

I— fear  I 
It  is  a  word  unwritten  in  my  heart  I 
But  something — (a  delusion  of  the  bram) 
Something  hath  shook  me;   As 'I  signed 

just  now, 
A  form  of  mild  and  melancholy  beauty 
Stood  by  my  side  and  frowned.    When 

I  had  signed, 
I  looked — the  place  was  void  I    I  do  be- 
lieve 
That  shape  my  guardian  spurit  and  good 

genius ; 
And  that  he  hath  past  from  me  I 

The  next  scenes  represent  the  sol- 
diery proclaiming  Julian  emperor ; 
and  we  have  him  soon  after  exhibited 
in  the  triumph  of  victorr— but,  in 
every  scene^  unsatisfied,  and  all  moral 
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power  gone.  The  death  of  Constan- 
tius  is  affectingly  pictured,  and  there 
seemsa  momentary  hope  of  Julian's  he  t* 
ter  nature  returning ;  but  Maximus^his 
evil  genius,  is  still  at  his  side,  and  ge- 
nerous thoughts,  which  every  now  and 
then  arise,  are  each  day  more  and  more 
powerless.  An  interview,  which  Ju- 
lian oannot  refuse  to  his  old  tutor, 
Mark,  the  bishop  of  Arethusa,  b  so 
managed  by  Mazimus  as  to  be  utterly 
ineffective  in  aiding  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  sought,  and  some  ambi- 
guous words  of  the  emperor's,  uttered 
in  impatience,  are  translated  by  the 
high  priest  into  a  sentence  warranting 
the  execution  of  Mark.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  play  without  feeling 
that  the  poet  regards  the  apostate  as 
given  over,  body  and  soul,  to  some  de- 
moniac power,  and  in  this  view  the 
latter  scenes  of  the  drama  are  equal 
to  any  thing  in  the  fate-dramas  of  the 
modern  German  school,  most  of  which 
are  of  much  later  date  than  the  drama 
of  Julian.  We  must  quote  a  passage. 
The  scene  is  the  Persian  camp,  and  pre- 
sents Sapor,  with  Meranes,  Nohor- 
dates,  generals  of  his  army — officers — 
satraps — after  the  victory. 

SAPOR. 

Hath  Julian  'scaped  ?  Nay, 
then,  this  sea  of  slaugliter 

Is  a  vain  deluge.  Dastards!  I  had 
set 

My  heart  on  caging  this  vile  Roman 
braggart 

Like  a  wild  panther.  'Twould  have 
shown  the  world 

How  wild  boasts  may  be  tamed. 

Corse  on  yc,  dastards  I  did  I  not  com- 
mand 

All  sacrifice,  all  lavish  waste  of  life, 

Dead  or  alive  to  take  him  ? 


Where  Is  his  bead  ? 

If  ye  have  killed  him,  where  is  his  head  ? 
I  tell  ye, 

I  would  have  had  it  stuffed  with  pre- 
cious spices, 

And  stuck  upon  a  pole  within  my 
chamber. 

And  solaced  me  with  daily  contempla- 
tion; 

Ay,  laughed  to  see  death  incorrup- 
tible ! 

Thus  would  I  make  my  enemy  im- 
mortal I 

A  wounded  officer  is  brought  in* 
and,  aAer  some  impatient  i.iterrupti'oni 


from   Sapor,    succeeds  in  describing 
Julianas  bearing  in  his  last  battle — 

I  stood  beneath  a  rock—a  jutting  rock. 
That  screened  the  plain  on  which  his 

vanguard  formed ; 
Thither  he  came,  and  that  proud  woman 

with  him — 
The  Macedonian  Queen,  Ensebia, 
Armed  like  Bellona.    He  was  calm  and 

solemn : 
She,  too,  was  pale — ^her  white  lips  were 

compressed  ; 
While  her  quick  eyes  glanced  round, 

'neath  lowering  brows. 
Half  vengeance,  half  despair.  Just  then 

they  parted  : 
He  sprang  upon  his  horse. 

NOHORDATES. 

I  marked  the  despot : 
Even  like  an  arrow  on  the  wind  he  rode 
His   winged    courser,  and  with  noble 

daring. 
Swept  with  his  chivalrous  escort  past 

our  front. 
Even  at  the  stormy  edge  of  diafing 

battle. 
Our  arrows  touched  him  not — his  life 

was  charmed  I 
Sudden  he  reined  his  horse  up,  rused 

his  helmet, 
And,  shontinff  thrice  aloud,  waved  hit 

bare  hand. 
A  chosen  troop  rushed  forward — then 

he  turned 
His  charger  round,  and  in  short  circle 

wheeling. 
With  a  loud  cry  triumphantly  rushed 


MBRANE8. 

He   seemed   a   superhuman   presence, 

fraught 
With  an  unearthly  valour,  demon  frenzy. 
A  fiend  was  surely  in  his  heart   and 

arm — 
Satanic  majesty  was  in  his  eye. 
The  war-mist  rolling  round  him;  bis 

keen  sword 
Flashed  like  hot  lightning,  bright  and 

terrible- 
He  seemed  as  moving  in  a  thunder- 

cloud. 

N0H0ROATE8. 

And  that  black  horse— a  jiellish  birth 

was  he,  too. 
I  saw  his  gaping  nostrils  red  with  fire  : 
A  foam  of  gore  he  tossed  from  his  dark 

jaws; 
In  his   reverted  eyes  blazed  swarthy 

flames. 
His  proud  hoofs,  as  they  pawed^the  air, 

and  struck 
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Sparks  from  the  spurned  earth,  Heeined 

shod  in  hell 
With  penal  steel. 

MSRANBS. 

'Twas  80 ;  and  his  sad  hearing, 
When    some    good  sword  struck  his 

crowned  helmet  off, 
Did  well  become  that  thought.     His 

teeth  were  clenched. 
His  cheeks  were  bloodless,  and  hb  hol- 
low ejes 
Dark  with  accumulated  agony. 
Yet  were  his  features  passionless;    a 

cafan 
And  terrible  despair,  a  marble  stillness, 
(As  if  some  inward  fire  had  charred  his 

heart,) 
Locked   out    from    him,   immoreable. 

Most  awful  1 
Dread  contrast  with  the  tempest  of  that 

hour! 

SAPOR. 

Why,  this  is  well ;  though  somewhat 

more  of  praise. 
Haply,  than  he  deserves.    Yet  does  his 

fame 
Augment  our  glory. 

The  next  and  closing  scene  of  the 
drama  shows  us  the  imperial  tent^  and 
Julian  borne  in  wounded. 


HOEMI8DA8. 

Softly,  he  bleeds  at  eyery  step :  death's 

dew. 
The  clammy  witness  of  these  mortal 

pangs, 
Stands  cold  upon  his  forehead.    Hold-^ 

his  eye. 
Within  the  half-shut  lid,  looks  dim  and 

frozen; 
The  hand  that  held  so  fast  relaxes: 

hold— 
He  dies. 

NSyiTTA. 

Kay,  let  me  look  upon  him— softly. 

He  is  not  dead ;  so  lay  him  down.    The 

motion 
Just  gaye  a  momentary  fahitness— «ee. 
The  ray  is  not  extinguished  in  Us  eye. 
There's  colour  on  the  lip. 

HOBinSDAS. 

He  makes  a  sign — 
Soldier,  go  fetch  some  water  in  your 

helmet— 
See  it  be  clear  from  blood. 

£(JS£BIA. 

Where  is  the  emperor  ? 
WhereismyJofian? 


HORMISBAS. 

See  him  there  1 

EUSEBIA. 

Woe  I  woe ! 
Look  on  me  I    look  on  me  I    JuBao-^ 

hear  me  I 
Julian !  —Augustus  1 — CsMar  I 

NByiTTA« 

These  are  names 
Breathed  in  adeaf  ear :  music  that  hath^ 

lost 
All  concord,  all  hsaglBed  harmony 
For  Death's  decaying  intellect. 
(Soldiers  bring  water^uhUkXi  drinks*^ 

(Julian  leans  forward  with  afixedlooh) 

JULIAN. 

How  many  of  ye  stand  around  ma? 

Late 
I  saw  but  three. 

EUSEBIA. 

There  are  no  more:  Neyitta, 
Hormisdas,  and  myself. 

JULIAN. 

There  is  a  fourth ; 
Look,  don't  you  see  him? — shadowy—* 

look — ^there — there — 
He  comes  to  me.     Thou  supernatural 

shape! 
Vast!  gloomy!  silent!  undefinable! 
I  saw  thee  at  Eleusis.      Thou  did'st 

look 
Last  night  upon  my  troubled  sleep :  I 

heard 
Thy  rustling  folds  departing.    Still  and 

dark 
Is  the  dread  moaning  of  thine  awful 

eye! 
Art  thou  the  spirit  of  judgment,  that 

dost  write 
Man's  doom  upon  the  adamantine  rock ; 
Or,  with  thy  basilisk  presence,  dost  thoti 

come,' 
Wrath-executing  minister  1  to  watch 
Lost  souls,  just  flitting  from  the  gatet 

of  life? 
Speak  to  me — speak  to  me ! 

(ife  sinks  hack  into  a  stupor.) 

NEVITTA. 

His  senses  wander. 
It  is  most  awfnl.    Saw  you  aught. 
My  lord? 

HORHISDAS. 

Ko,  nothing ;  yet  methink  a  rustling 

past  us — 
A  swiil  diyisioa  of  the  air — a  sound 
As  of  depufting  wtagsi 
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JULIAN  (reeaverimgy 
Eiisebia  I 
Thou  art  the  last  tie  that  I  have  on 

earth ; 
Would  \qok  on  thee  once  again— thy  fea* 

tnres 
Remind    me   of    past   happiness ;    no 

matter, 
I  fashioned  my  own  fortunes.      Turn 


Turn  me  upon  my  side ;  'tis  well ;  I'm 

easier.    • 
The  blood  flows  freely  now ;  my  pains 

are  deadened. 
Come  near»  I*m  somewhat  numbed  and 

heavy — heavy ; 
Cold^ — ^yery  cold,  and  dark,  Eusebia ! 
Give  me  soipe  air^— breath,  breath,  some. 

air,  some  air. 
Bear  me  where  I  can  see  the  sun. 

(7)^«y  bring  Jctlian  forward,  he  fire» 
his  eye  upward,) 

Oh,  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered  me ! 

The  chief  fkuM  which  we  venture  to 
find  with  this  dflamay  is  redundancy  of 
language.  The  story  which  is  told 
of  a  great  poe^  employing  the  morn- 
ings which  he  regarded  as  the  time  most 
^vourable  to  ms  inspirations,  in  com- 
position, and  passing  the  rest  of  the  day 
lA  abridgingto  afourth  of  their  original 
compass  the  works  of  the  morning 
boors,  would  be  a  profitable  example 
to  a  young  poet.  It  is  not  enot^^b 
thflt.  style  shall  express  the  poet's 
thought,  but  that  thought  should  be 
expressed  with  precision,  to  have  any 
<^iance  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
the  writer  himself,  when  a  few  years 
shall  have  made  him  less  tolerant  of 
ambitious  ornaments.  In  spite  of 
powers  of  language  very  unusual, 
Southey*s  Asiatic  pomp  of  words 
ffraatly  deforms  his  larger  poems*. 
We  are  unable  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  a  writer  whose  prose  style 
is  so  pure,  should  have  indulged,  in 
tills  fault,  which  is  even  more  remark- 
able in  his  Roderick,  than  in  his  early 
poems.  Sir  Aubrey  de  Yere  has  the 
advantage  of  a  richer  (though  a  less 
copious)  vocabulary,  and  of  a  better 
ear  than  Southey,  and  to  thi5,  perhaps, 
it  is  owing,  that  the  faults  of  Julian 
are  less  offensive  than  those  of  the 
**  laurel-honouring  laureate."  Sir  Au- 
brey de  Vere's  next  publication,  the 
Duke  of  Mercia,  is  in  a  style  much, 
more  condensed  and  vigorous  than 
Julian,  and  manifests  in  every  roBpect 
increAsed  power|  bat  it  ia  a  Suon 


story,  and  no  poet  has  yet  been  able 
to  create  the  slightest  interest  for  the 
kites  and  crows  of  the  heptarchy, 
and  neither  poet  nor  historian  has 
yet  succeeded  in  engaging  any  serious 
interest  for  the  aldernian  kings  or 
shavelings,  before  the  Conqueror's 
time.  Alfred  is  alone  in  those  early 
days,  and  if  his  fame  depended  on  his 
poets,  heaven  help  him,  say  we.  The 
Duke  of  Mercia  is  on  a  subject, 
in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  sympathize ;  but  Sir  Aubrey's  Ed- 
gars, and  Edrics,  and  Edwys,  are 
as  good  as  Mason's  or  Millman's.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Duke  of  Mercia  is. 
not  a  favourite  poem  of  ours,  but  we 
scarce  know  any  poems  more  beautiful 
than  those  publbhed  in  the  same  volume 
with  it.  llie  opening  staaxaa  of  the 
Lamentation  of  Ireland,  might  almost 
have  been  written  by  Spenser,  or  by 
Spenser's  happiest  imitator,  Mickle,. 
the  translator  of  the  Lusiad ;  but  we 
pass  to  a  poem  written  in  a  more, 
cheerful  tone,  and  describing  a  dream 
of  happiness  which  we  believe  has  been 
more  fully  realised  than  such  wishes 
often  are« 

A  poet's  home. 

I  ask  not  stately  palaces — 
Mine  be  a  cottage  closed  with  trees. 
Airy,  yet  sheltered,  on  a  slope 
Whence  the  eye  may  range  with  hope— 
A  poet's  nest,  with  alleys  sreen. 
High-terraced  walks   and   glades   be- 
tween : 
Let  roses  and  each  climbing  flower 
Hanff  round  my  white  walls    like   a 

bower — 
Before  my  porch  a  bright  parterre, 
WiUi  blooming  shrubs  that  scent  the 

air; 
While  trees  of  every  flower  and  leaf 
Group  thickly  round  in  dark  relief. 
Give  to  my  books  a  spacious  room 
Thro'  green  leaves  lit  (a  sunny  gloom  ) 
With  one  deep  window  in  a  bow 
To  catch  the  various  scenes  below ; 
The  winding  stream,  the  cultured  vale*' 
The  meadows  *'edged  with  poplars  pale," 
The 'manor-house,  the  spire,  the  town. 
With  gardens  green  and  stubbles  brown ; 
The  sparkling  mill  and  shadowy  bridge. 
And  stem  o*er  all,  yon  mountain  ridge. 
Thrusting  from  eadi  jutting  rock 
The  ffiant  antlers  of  the  oak. 
And  bathing  in  yon  sunny  lake 
The  shadow  of  his  purple  peak. 

Sudi  be  my  home— lovers  wedded  smile 
MiUdng  life  bUst  and  holy  {  while 
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Sporting  their  kmdred  flowers  among 
We    watch    our    bright-faced    infant 

throng — 
Or, 'mid  a  groap  oPfaithfal  friends 
rWhen  the  tight  of  day  descends) 
Round  the  household  fire  rehearse 
Some  famous  page  of  ancient  vcrsey 
Or,  with  airy  feet  advance 
To  the  unpremeditated  dance.- 
Or  bend  o  er  music's  witcheries 
With  parted  lips  and  glistening  eyes— 
And  let  me  gather  round  my  door 
A  busy,  cheerful,  virtuous  poor : 
Homely  in  speech,  and  pure  from  art, 
Truth  and  the  Bible  in  their  heart. 

Thus  let  me  live !  and,  when  I  die. 
Not  fade  from  good  men's  memory  1 
Leaving  to  those  I  love  a  name 
Lored,  and  not  all  unknown  to  fame! 

The  next  volume  of  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Yere  bears  the  date  of  1842,  full 
twenty  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  Duke  of  Mercia;  and  though  it 
contains  some  poems  of  earlier  date, 
yet  most  of  its  contents  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  last  five  or  six  years.  It  is 
inscribed  to  Wordsworth,  whose  adroi- 
ntioii  of  some  of  the  author's  former 
works  had  been  uneouivocally  ex- 
pressed, and  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's 
18  prefixed  as  a  motto,  to  intimate  the 
author's  reason  for  preferring  the  Ian- 
g^uage  of  verse  to  that  of  prose,  in  the 
Gonmiunication  of  some  of  the  reason- 
ings of  the  volume  :— 

The  formal  world  relaxes  her  cold  chiun 
For  one  who  speaks  in  numbers;  ampler 

scope 
ffia  utterance  finds ;  and,  conscious  of 

the  ^ain, 
finagination  works  with  bolder  hope 
The  cause  of  grateful  reason  to  sustain ; 
And,    serving  Truth,  the  heart  more 

strongly  beats 
Against  SX  barriers  which  his  labour 

meets 
In  loftv  place,  or  humble  life's  domain. 
Enough-l-before  us  lay  a  painful  road. 
And  guidanoe.have  I  sought  in  duteous 

five 
From  Wisdom's  heavenly  father.  Hence 

hath  flowed 
Patience — with  trust  that  whatsoe'er  the 

way 
Each  tues  in  this  high  matter,  all  may 

move. 
Cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 

day. 

SHr  Aubrey  needed  no  defence  for 
Idi  ch(m»  of  poetrjTi  as  the  medium  of 


expressmg  the  feelings  and  convictions 
embodied  here.  If  the  poet  worked 
under  the  influence  of  conscious  mo- 
tives, the  enduring  character  of  verse 
and  verse  alone  would  be  sufficient 
justification  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
poet,  like  the  lover,  acts  in  obedience 
to  Impulses,  and  that  these  reasons  and 
excuses  are  all  after-thoughts.  Sir 
Aubrey  himself  has  stated  this : — "  Oar 
noblest  impulses  and  purest  emotions 
partake  of  poetry.  In  the  womb  of 
the  imagination,  thoughts  are  conceived 
which  grow  into  wortliy  actions.  From 
thence  all  that  is  generous  in  our  love 
of  kind,  all  that  is  fervent  in  our  devo- 
tion to  God,  derive  their  betng."  "  It' 
may  not  be  unsuitable,"  he  adds,  **  to 
express  in  poetry  that  which  is  gene- 
rated in  the  mind  under  the  influence 
of  the  poetical  temperament"  The 
**  Song  of  Faith"  is,  like  Solomon's,  a 
"  Song  of  many  Songs."  It  is  not  easy 
to  give. any  extracts  from,  these  poems, 
or  from  the  class  of  compositions  which 
follows  it  in  the  volume.  The  one 
series  of  poems  is  a  confession  of  &ith 
-.p-often — a  proving  of  all  spirits,  and: 
holding  fast  that  which  is  best — distinct 
statements  of  what  the  author  (and 
with  him  we  for  the  most  part  agree) 
regards  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  held 
by  the  church  and  churchmen  against 
all  gainsayers — whether  the  gainsayer 
be  dis8enter,or  heretic,  or  infideL  'Thee 
poet  is  a  student  of  the  Bible,  of  na-' 
ture,  and  of  his  own  heart ;  and  he  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  some  Impy  illustra- 
tion of  each  truth  which  he  has  to  state. 
^'His  opinions,"  he  tells  us,  <<have 
been  formed  in  the  study,  however 
late  and  imperfect,  of  the  early  writers 
of  our  church ;  those  catholic  fathers^, 
whose  language  was  equal  to  the  ar- 
gument, remaining  to  the  present  day- 
models  in  composition  unapproached." 
From  these  poems  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  extracts — ^yet  from  the  last  di- 
vision of  the  **  Song  of  Faith"  a  few^ 
lines  may  give  our  r^ers  some  notion, 
of  the  power  with  which  our  author 
treats  hu  awful  theme — 

Vain 
Are  words,  even  such  as  leaped  from 

Dante's  lip. 
These  holy  themes  descanting.    Colour 

fades 
In  the  celestial  brightness. 

Tet  fleams  of  glory,  tremulously  brlght» 
And  mtennittuig,  at  the  midnight  dawn 
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Of  Boreal  Anrora  oft  descend 

On  the  aathentio  church:  then  most, 

what  time 
The  congregated  people  meet  beneath 
The  vault  of  some  catnedral  sanctuary^ 
Kneeling  along  the  Tenerable  choir, 
Or  round  the  glowing  altar  bowed ;  the 

flood 
Of  rainbow  lights  from  the  eastern  win- 
dow battdnff 
The   roofs  and   chequered  parement. 

Eminent 
Upon  the  highest  altar-step  stands  forth 
The  mitred  minister  of  God ;  around 


But  where   b  He?    that  light,  whow 

radiance  glows 
The  loadstar  of  sueoeeding  mariners  1 
Behold  him  t  crushed  beneath  o*ermas- 


In  order  due,  the  consecrated  priests ; 
I  and  u 
brow 


B«k>w,  with  bended  knees  and  upraised 


The  contrite  people  gather ;  a  low  roice 
Intones  with  awe  the  comfortable  words, 
While   angels    scatter   blessings,   and 

men's  lips 
Chant  the  cherubic   anthem.      Harkl 

the  peal 
Of  the  Toluminons  organ  through  the 

Grows  like  a  swelling  tide:   the  aur 

around 
Suffused  with  mdodj,  perfumed  with 

prayer. 
An  acceptable  incense  floats  to  hearen. 

Wordsworth's  Eoclesiastical  Son- 
nets have  probably  suggested  the  form 
of  the  next  division  of  the  volume- 
Sonnets  Religious  and  MoraL  They 
are  the  growth  of  the  same  state  of 
Blind  which  has  given  birth  to  the 
«'Song  of  Faith;  i^  except  that 
oar  poet  seems  to  tread  with  a  firmer 
foot  in  rhyme  than  blank  verse,  are 
sufficiently  described  by  the  character 
we  have  given  of  his  former  poems. 
Then  follow  twenty  sonnets  on  "  Cha- 
racters and  Events."  Three  of  these 
are  on  Colnmbiis.     We  give  the  third. 

Beautiful  realm   beyond  the  western 


That  hymns  thee  ever  with  resounding 

wave  1 
Thine  is  the  glorious   suns   peculiar 

Fruits^owers,  and  gems,  in  rich  mosaic, 

pave 
Thy  paths;  like  giant  altars  ocr  the 

plain. 
Thy  mountains  blase,  loud  thundering, 
*     'mid  the  rave 
Of  mighty    streams,   that    shoreward 

nish  amain, 
Like  Polypheme  from  his  Etnean  cave, 
Joy,  joy,    for  Spsdn  I  a  seaman's  hand 

confers  , ,   .^  ,  ,* 

These  glorious  gifts,  and  half  the  world 

is  hers  I 


termg  ^ 

Hopeless,  heart-broken,  chained,  aban- 
don^ to  his  foes. 

Some  of  the  sonnets  in  this  Tolume 
remind  us  of  inscriptions  on  the  votive 
offerings  in  a  Grecian  temple.  A  few 
words,  the  simplest  almost,  it  would 
seem,  that  language  could  supply, 
bringing  a  whole  scene  with  all  its 
accompanying  inddents  and  feelings 
before  the  mind.  ^Forugner,  tell 
the  Lacedsmonians  that  we  are  lying 
here  in  obedience  to  their  laws.' 
'^  Fighting  in  the  van  of  the  Greeks, 
tlie  AthMiians  at  Maoedon  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  glittering  Medians.** 

Our  poet's  '*  Tomb  of  Charlemagne," 
is  surely  a  poem  wh«re  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  expression  almost  constitutes 
sublimity. 

Amid  the  torch-lit  gloom  of  Aaehn'a 

aUle 
Stood  Otho,  Germany's  unperial  lord ; 
Regarding,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
A  smiple  stone,  where,  fitly  to  record 
A  world  of  action  by  a  single  word. 
Was  written,    Cablo-magno.     Regal 

style. 
Was  needed   none;  that  name  sndi 

thoughts  restored. 
As  sadden,  yet  make  nobler  men  the 

while. 
They  rolled  the   marble  back:    with 

sudden  gasp 
A  moment  o'er  the  vault  the  Kaiser 

bent. 
Where  still  a  mortal  monardi  seemed 

to  reign. 
Crowned,  on  his  throne,  a  sceptre  in  his 

grasp, 
Perfect  in  each  gigantic  lineament, 
Otho  looked   face  to  face  on  Charle- 
magne 1" 

The  **  Cradles  of  Empire**  is  an^ 
other  of  the  same  class. 

Two  mountain  centres  are  thereupon 
earth. 

Where  mighty  Monarchies  have  reared 
their  ^rone ; 

And  down  the  conquering  rivers  fol- 
lowed forth 

The  imperial  instinct  to  the  oeean 
zone. 

Deep  in  the  Orient,  CaneasM  la  one } 

Whence  sprang  tlie  Pestian  j  vinpe  tlie; 
Mede  had  birth  ; 
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Where  Asshur's  line,  and  Babel's  glory 

shone ; 
And   Cjnis  on    Belshazzar's    godless 

mirth 
Fdl  Hke  a  thunderbolt.  Thence  Tamur- 

lane, 
Let  loose  his  fatal  horsemen  :  and  the 

car 
Of  Oeogis  rolled ;  and  Othman's  sci- 
mitar 
Smote  the  last  Csesar  *neath  Sophia's 

fane! 
Above  onr  Alpine  throne  a  nobler  star 
Dawned  over  Greece  and  Rome,  Alfred 

and  Charlemagne ! 

We  wish  that  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere 
had  adopted  Wordsworth's  plan  of 
gifing  the  dates  of  his  poems;  and 
had  he  arranged  the  sonnets,  of 
which  more  than  half  the  Tolukne  is 
composed,  according  to  the  times  at 
which  they  were  written.  It  would  hare 
been  better,  perhaps,  than  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  arrangement  which  he  gives, 
la  following  the  divisions  of  the 
volume,  we  meet  with  some  striking 
dsBcriptions  of  Atlantic  coast  scenery, 
the  records,  probably,  of  a  very  re- 
ctnt  tour.    We  transcribe  one  sonnet, 


with  which  we  reluctantly  close  our 
extracts. 

COAST   SCENERY — SPANISH  POINT. 

The  waters—^  the  waters !  Wild  and  . 
glooming 
Beneath  the  stormy  pall  that  shrouds 
the  sky. 
On  thro'  the  deepening  mist  more  darkly 
looming. 
Plumed  with  the  pallid  foam  {une« 
really; 
Onward,  like  Death,  they  come,  the" 
rocks  entombine  I 
Nor  thunder  knell  is  needful  from  on, 
high; 
Kor  sound    of  signal  gun   momently* 
booming 
O'er  the  disastrous  deep;  nor  sea« 
man's  cry  I 
And  yet — ^if  aught  were  wanting--mani-» 
fold 
Memoitoes  haunt  these  reefs:  how 
that  proud  host 
Of  Spam  and  Rome  so  smitten  were  of 
old 
By  God's  decree,  along   this   fatal 
coast, 
Ajod  over  all  thdr  people  and  their  gold. 
Mitre,  andhelm,  and  harp,  the  avenging 
waters  roU'd. 


NO.   XL — MB*   AUBEBT  DE  V£BS. 


The  appearance  of  Aubrey  ^the 
second's)  poems,  at  the  same  time 
with  his  father's,  if  we  had  not  Grav's 
horror  of  what  Bruyere  calls  the 
*^gont  de  comparaison,"  would  irre- 
sistibly tempt  us  to  draw  up  a  parallel^ 
in  the  manner  of  Sterne's  Critic,  be- 
tween the  two  candidates  for  the 
Olympic  crown;  but  we  remember 
what  Gray  has  said,  and  shrink  from 
the  attempt.  Ordinary  minds  do  not, 
says  he,  dwell  on  peculiar  and  dis- 
thiguishing  beauties,  and  characteristic 
excellences,  of  any  writer,  but  will  tell 
you  that  Virgil  was  a  better  poet  than 
Horace,  and  that  Horace's  epistles  are 
not  as  smooth  as  the  elegies  of 
Tibullus.  From  such  critics  and 
criticism  heaven  defend  us  I  We  ac- 
tually have  not  ourselves  formed  an 
opinion,  from  which  of  th.ese  books 
the  reader  is  likely  to  receive  most 
pleasure ;  and  we  wish  to  think  of 
each  as  though  it  were  unlikely  to 
remind  any  one  of  the  other.  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  the  authof  of  the  Waldense^, 
lA*  the  F&ll  of  Rora,  for  the  £rst  time 
places  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a 


volume;   but   some    of  his    smaller, 
poems  have  been  for  years  familiar  to 
the  public ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  months  . 
ago  since  a  very  striking  essay  of  his 
was  published,  as  the  introduction  to  a 
work  of  the  late   Edward  O'Brien,, 
reviewed   in    our    journal   for   last 
n>onth.      In  the   year    1837,    Lord 
Northampton  published  a  collection  of 
poems  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Edward  Smedley,  the  editor 
of  the   EncYclopsedia  Motropolitana, 
and  among  those  was  one  of  singular 

fracefulness  byp^oung  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
t  is  so  beautiful,  that,  as  it  is  not 
preserved  in  this  collection  of  his 
poems,  we  think  it  better  to  transcribe 
It:— 

Whenever,  under  bowers  of  myrtle. 
Love,  sunnner-tressed  and  vemal-oyed^ 
At  noon  or  eve  is  seen  to  wander, 
A  daric-eyed  girl  4s  tft  hw  side. 

No  eye  beholds  the  virgin  sliding, 
Unsandalled  through  the  thicket-glooflis; 
l^et  some  have  marked  her  aluMUm. 

moving 
Like  twilight  o'er  the  whiter1)I<>0BUi« 
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A  golden  bow  the  brother  carries, 
A  silver  flute  the  sister  bears  ; 
And  ever  at  the  fatal  moment 
The  notes  and  arrows  fly  in  pairs. 

She  rests  her  flute  upon  her  bosom, 
(  While  up  to  heaven  his  bow  he  rears,) 
And  as  her  kisses  make  it  tremble. 
That  flute  is  moistened  by  her  tears. 

The  lovely  twain  were  born  together, 
And  in  the  same  shell-cradle  laid,  ^ 
And  in  the  bosom  of  one  mother 
Together  slept,  and  sleeping  played. 

With  hands  into  each  other  woven. 
And  whispering  lips  that  seemed  to 

*    teach 
Each  other  in  their  rosy  motion 
What  still  their  favourites  learn  from 
each. 

Pf oud  of  her  boy,  the  mother  showed 

him 
To  mortal  and  immortal  eye, 
But  hid  (because  she  loved  her  dearer) 
The  deeper,  sweeter  mystery. 

Accept  them  both,  or  hope  for  neither—. 
Qh,  loveliest  youth  or  maid  forlorn  1 
For  Grief  has  come  where  Love  is  wel< 

come. 
And    Love   will    comfort   those   who 

mourn. 

This  poem  is  no  uniair  specimen  of 
tfce  cbaraoteristics  of  the  writer's  man* 
ner.  The  same  minute  delicacy  of  obser- 
yation,  the  same  felicity  of  picturesque 
expression,  and  the  same  perfect  har- 
mony of  numbers,  are  found  in  all  his 
works ;  in  all,  as  in  this,  the  versifica- 
tion avoids  any  of  the  more  complex 
or  inwoven  forms ;  and  in  ally  as  in 
this,  a  more  distinct  attention  is  re- 
quired than  a  careless  reader  will  be 
apt  to  give  to  the  subtle  exercises  of  a 
mind,  analyzii^  its  own  processes  more 
closely  than  it  probably  will  when 
acting  in  more  entire  consciousness  of 
powery  and  relying,  as  it  surely 
may  with  safety^  on  the  reader*8 
ready  sympathies  with  its  own  first 
impulses.  The  poet  must  be,  no  doubt, 
a  metaphysician — ^must  understand  the 
principles  on  which  his  art  depends ; 
blit  he  must  be  more  than  a  lecturer  on 
the  metaphysics  of  his  art ;  and  the 
moment  he  begins  to  play  the  rhetori- 
cian with  ns,  his  power  is  at  an  end. 
In  the  little  poem  we  have  quoted, 
tile  pUyfolness  of  manner  relieves, 
and  even  gpives  a  charm  <tf  its  own^ 


to  the  very  9ubtlety  of  tlie  discoveries 
made  by  the  poet  in  this  new  theory 
of  love;  but  the  same  thing  can- 
not be  as  truly  said,  of  the  theo- 
sophical  sonnets^  in  which  oer« 
tain  dreams  and  dogmas  of  the  au- 
thor are  propounded  in  the  severe 
logic  of  Wordsworthian  verse,  as  un- 
doubted and  catholic  verities.  For 
our  author  we  fear  not  to  predict  high 
reputation ;  and,  what  is  of  much  more 
moment,  the  certainty  of  his  being  the 
instrument  of  great  good;  but  this 
must  depend  mainly  on  the  character 
of  his  future  exertions.  He  must  take 
a  firmer  grasp  of  a  more  assured  sub- 
ject. The  dealing  with  phantoms  is 
well  enough  in  these  his  first  exercises. 
The  poet  should  be  more  than  a  ma- 
gician ;  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
he  can  with  safety  tread,  is  that  of 
authentic,  daylight  reality.  Why  is 
itf  when  the  love  of  poetry  seems 
almost  an  universal  passion,  that  there 
is  such  difficulty  in  inducing  any  per- 
son to  open  a  new  volume  of  poems  ? 
Is  this  the  fault  of  the  poet,  or  of  the 
reader?  We  mcline  to  think  that  the 
poets  have  themselves  to  blame.  Open 
any  of  the  ancient  works  on  criticism— ^ 
no  matter  which — or  any  of  the  ancient 
poets,  and  consider  how  much  time 
and  thought  was  engaged  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  proper  subject  for  poetry  ;— 
what  anxiety  seems  to  have  been  felt 
for  the  proper  arrangement  and  dis« 
position  of  its  parts--Jiow  little  was 
left  to  the  mere  exercise  of  the  impro* 
tisatore  power,  or  fluency  of  expres- 
sion, or  sentimentalities,  arising  nrom 
the  peculiar  moods  of  Uie  poet*8  own 
mind.  Is  this,  now,  the  case?  Vo- 
lumes of  poetry  are  now  written  abso- 
lutely witnout  any  subject  at  all.  Sup- 
pose the  same  desperate  experiment 
made  in  prose,  and  who  would  for  a 
moment  think  of  reading  such  a  work  ? 
The  poorest  ballad  is  enough  to  give 
pleasure  beyond  the  most  successful 
copy  of  nonsense  verses^  whether  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  that  ever 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  mother  or 
grandmother  of  an  university  prixe- 
fighter.  Let  our  poets  be  as  much  in 
earnest  m  their  vocation  as  a  barrister 
in  the  preparation  of  a  law  argument, 
or  an  Irish  tenant  in  his  struggle  for 
an  abatement  of  rent,  and  then,  and 
scarcely  till  then,  can  they  hope  for 
readers.  Volumes  of  poetry  are  pub* 
lishe^y  not  because  the  autbor  has  any 
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faith  whatever  in  his  own  inspirations^ 
or  because  he  has  any  thing  whatever 
to  communicate  to  his  readers,  but  for 
the  single  purpose  of  displaying  a 
graceful  accomplishment.  Let  our 
joung  or  old  poets — for  in  middle  age 
the  poor  country  in  which  we  live 
secures  most  men  against  the  exercise 
of  the  unprofitable  art — before  be- 
ginning to  write,  meditate  their  subject 
if  but  for  a  few  hpnrs*  and  not  proceed, 
like  Crabbe's  rhymer-^ 

"Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future 

blind, 
A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  his  mind, 
The  infection  spreads, the  couplet  grows 

apace. 
Stanzas  to  Delia's  dog  or  Celia's  face." 

The  '^ministeries  of  heart-stirring- 
song,'*  in  which  Mr.  De  Vere  is  now 
discipluiing  his  mind  for  future  effort, 
are  beyond  all  question  those  which 

S*ve  surest  augury  of  works  likely  to 
\  permanent.  His  mind  appears  to 
be  deeply  impressed  with  whatever  is 
most  beautiful  in  religion,  and  his 
feelings  express  themselves  almost 
spontaneously  in  hymns.  The  poem 
of  greatest  length  in  the  volume,  is  on 
a  sacred  subject,  and  there  is  not, 
we  believe,  a  single  copv  of  verses  in 
the  book,  in  which  there  is  not  evidence 
of  the  author's  habitual  reference  of 
every  thing  to  some  ideal  measure- 
ment. Sir  Thomas  Browne  saw 
quincunxes  wherever  he  looked ;  Sewel 
cannot  read  Plato^  without  finding  in 
him  strange  anticipations  of  forms  of 
poHty,  which  are  at  last  realized  in  an 
ima^ary  church,  for  we  must  say, 
no  approach  whatever  has  been  made 
to  it  in  actual  life;  and  our  young 
poet  sees  proofs  of  millennial  times 
approaching,  when  he  sees  angels  (in 
the  disguise  of  charity  boys  and  minor 
canons)  assistmg  at  the  week-day  ser- 
vices of  Christ- Church  cathedral.  De 
Vere  is  destined  to  be  a  greater  poet 
than  he  is  now,  but  his  present  state 
is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
development  of  that  higher  power, 
when  his  g^ft  shall  be  that  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  and  imagination 
shall  take  place  of  the  more  sensuous 
faculty,  that  substitutes  pleasing  pic- 
tures fbr  realities. 

The  destruction  of  Rora  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1665,  is  the  subject 
of  the  drama  which  gives  its  name  to 


De  Vere's  volume.  Rora  is  the  small- 
est and  most  southern  of  the  Protes- 
tant communities  of  Piedmont,  to  which 
the  name  of  Waldenses  has  been  given 
for  several  centuries.  The  undisputed 
antiquity  of  these  little  churches,  which 
gave  such  determined  resistance  both  to 
the  arms  and  the  artifices  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  reaches  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; and  there  seems  strong  reasoh 
to  regard  them  as  of  still  earlier  origin^ 
if  not  descendants  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians of  those  districts,  who  never  had 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  persecution,  which  is  the  subject 
of  De  Vere's  poem,  is  that  tirhich  is 
commemorated  in  Milton's  noble  son- 
net. It  is  fortunate  for  our  poet  that 
he  has  fixed  on  a  well-defhied  and  weU 
ascertained  fact; — for  this  Waldendc 
territory  is  all  enchanted  ground, 
and  every  one  who  wanders  among 
those  mountain  glens,  sees  strange 
phantoms.  Let  a  di^itarv  of  the 
Church  of  England  visit  the  land,  and 
straightway  the  inaccessible  heights  are 
crowned  with  ecclesiastical  edifices; 
spires,  '<  whose  silent  finger  points  to 
heaven ;"  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons ministering ;  and  no  lack  of  sex- 
tons, "  with  ropes  of  rock,  and  bells 
of  air."  A  stiff-necked  Presbyterian 
finds  himself  there,  and  straightway 
the  bishops  are  gone  ;  not  one  trace 
of  them  remains,  and  the  last  travel- 
ler's story  becomes  seriously  suspected. 
Other  wanderers  are  also  mocked  by 
the  mountain  spirits,  and  Ebenezer 
Broadbrim  affirms  that  the  place  Is 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  White  Qua- 
kers born  before  the  time.  We  feared 
for  our  poet  in  this  strange  land,  but 
he  has  returned  safe  and  soimd. 

The  fate  of  Rora  is  a  "lyrical  sketch." 
The  poem  is  dramatic ;  but  a  chorus 
(consisting  of  Waldensian  peasants) 
sustains  a  considerable  part  of  the 
business  of  the  piece.  The  drama 
opens  with  a  morning  hymn ;  and  soon 
after  the  Abbot  of  Rora,  and  a  Cardinal 
who  has  come  to  inquire  into  the  accu- 
sations made  against  the  Waldenses, 
and  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  distur- 
bances, are  seen  ascending  a  glen.  The 
character  of  the  mountain  scenery  Is 
finely  described  in  their  conversation, 
and  great  skill  is  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  his  accidental  observations  be- 
tray the  wily  cardinal,  who  is^  however, 
not  without  good  nature,  nor  without 
a  description  of  quiet  credulity  not  un- 
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common  amoog^men  of  die  world,  with 
respect  to  subjects  which  do  not  seri- 
oosly  engage  tiieir  minds. 


CA&DIMAL. 

This  cloud-heaped  tempest 

Roars  like  a  river  down  yon  dim  ravine. 

See  yon  those  pines  are  tortured  by  the 
storms 

To  shapes  more  gnarled  than  their  roots 

-Jiantastio 
.  As  are  the  thoughts  of  some  arch  he- 
retic 

That  have  no  end — ay,  self-entangling 
snares-^ 

Nets  for  the  fowls  of  air— 'Tis  cold— 
'tis  cold. 


He  slumbers. — Wake,  my  lord,  I  pray 

•    you  wake^ 
'  Here  sleep  is  death. 

CARDINAL. 

Ay,  here  and  every  where  I 
On,  on — ^we  must  not  sleep.     Said  you 

not,  abbot, 
'  The  shepherds  that  abide  in  these  rude 

glens 
Love  them  ? 

ABBOT. 

As  their  own  souls. 

CARDINAL. 

'Tis  marvellous. 
There  is  no  bounty  of  the  earth,  or  erace 
Of  Heaven  in  dreary  solitudes  like  these. 
A  church  itself  on  that  great  promon- 

tory, 
A  metropolitan  ohnrch  were  nothing.^ 

notung 
The  blees^   sounds  of  holy  men  at 

prayer 
'Mid  the§e  wild  winds;   incense  were 

lost  in  them  I 
Hold  you  not  with  me,  abbot,  those  poor 

peasants 
Have  much  excuse — God  look  on  them 

with  mercy! — 
Have  much  excuse  for  their  ttiffiracked- 

ness 
.  And  hardness  of  their  hearts  ?    The 
^         reverend  grace 
.  Of  order — the  proportionable  beauty 
Of  mighty  structures,  whereof  every 

part 
Both  props  and  is  itself  subordinate 
To  others ;  multiform  variety 
With  unity — ^true  balance  kept  in  all ; 
And  high  o'er  all,  one  bright  and  star- 
like power, 
Whose  orb  lights  op  the  tide  of  mortal 


Ah,  what  observaaoe  ^ian  such  Ij^Mrks 

find 
In  wilds  like  these,  which  Nature's  self 

abandons. 
Breaking  her  sceptre  ? 

They  approach  the  abbot's  convent, 
but  the  cardinal  will  not  rest  till  he 
has  seen  Arnold  Wilfred,  a  Walden- 
sian  chief.  The  scene  which  follows 
between  him  and  the  noble  Waldensian 
is  one  for  which  we  wish  we  had  room. 
The  claims  of  the  church  on  the  obe- 
dience of  all,  and  the  power  by  which 
Arnold  easily  may  influence  his  pea- 
sants, are  pressed  strongly  and  elo- 
quently by  the  cardinal ;  but  the  moun- 
taineer is  not  to  be  seduced  by  argu- 
ments which  he  feels  to  be  sophistical. 
The  cardinal  is  destined  to  be  baffled 
and  deceived,  for  when  he  comes  to 
the  convent,  after  this  unsuccessful  in- 
terview witlv  Arnold,  he  finds  the 
abbot  m  feigned  alarm  at  a  rumoured 
insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  and  has 
to  listen  to  a  report  of  some  design  of 
burning  the  convent  By  this  well- 
timed  falsehood,  the  abl>ot  gets  the 
cardinal  to  absolve  Pianesa,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  forces, 
from  an  engagement  made  with  the 
mountaineers,  and  obtains  his  sanction 
to  the  plan  of  seizing  some  of  the  petb- 
santry  as  hostages,  to  secure  the  fide- 
lity of  the  rest.  This  latter  scheme 
is  relentlessly  executed  during  a  family 
festival,  and  ambng  the  hostages  seized 
is  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Arnold. 
Pretences  are  not  wanted  to  accuse 
the  captives  of  heresy,  and  while  the 
peasants  are  assured  that  the  whole 
scene  is  but  a  form,  there  are  dim  inti- 
mations, ominous  of  her  fate,  when 
she  is  once  in  the  hands  of  her  trea- 
cherous enemies.  English  poetry  con- 
tains nothing  finer  than  the  forebodings 
of  the  solemn  chorus  which  closes  this 
scene. 

There  was  silenoe  in  the  hearens 
When  the  Son  of  Man  was  led 
Prom  the  Oarden  to  the  Judgments- 
Sudden  silence,  strange  and  dread  I 
AW  along  the  empyreal  coasts. 
On  their  knees,  the  immortal  hosts 
Watched,  with  sad  and  wondering  eyes, 
That  tremendous  sacrifice. 

n. 
There  was  silence  in  the  heavens 

When  the  priest  his  |^ment  tore ; 
Silenoe,  when  thai  twam  accursed 

Their  false  witness  fidntly  iKBre. 
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Sfleaee,  (tbongii  a  tremor  crept 
0*er  their  ranks,)  the  Angels  kept. 
'While  that  judge,   dismayed,  though 

proud, 
Wasned  his  hands  before  the  crowd. 


m. 
Bat  when  Christ  His  cross  was  bear- 
ing. 
Fainting  oft,  by  slow  degrees, 
Then  went  forth  the  angeUo  thnnder 
Of  le^ns  rising  from  their  knees. 
Each  bright  spirit  grasped  a  brand, 
And    lightning  flashed  from  band   to 

band; 
An   instant  more  had  launched  them 

forth 
Arenging  terrors  to  the  earth. 

IV. 

Then  from  Ood  there  fell  a  glory 
Round  and  o*er  that  multitude ; 
And  by  every  ferrent  angel, 
.  With  hushing  hand,  another  stood : 
Another,  never  seen  before. 
Stood  one  moment,  and  no  more — 
Peace,  brethren,  peace  I  to  us  is  given 
Suffering.     Vengeance  is  for  heaven. 
• 

The  anticipations  of  suffering  sug- 
gested in  these  impressive  verses  is  too ' 
soon  realised ;  and  Agnes  is  led  to  the 
pyre  of  martyrdom.  The  Aigots  are 
foled  and  lighted;  the  soldiers,  who 
guard  the  place  of  execution,  are  driven 
back  by  a  supernatural  brightness^ 
which  sorrounds  the  pyre.  Celestial 
voices  are  heard  in  the  air— Cnoaus  or 
ANGEJLs  and  AoNEs  sing-  alternately* 

ANOBLS* 

Bearing  lilies  in  our  bosom, 
Holy  Agnes,  we  have  flown, 
Missioned  £rom  the  Heaven  of  Heavens 
Unto  thee  and  thee  alone. 
We  are  coming,  we  are  flying, 
To  behold  thy  happy  dying. 

AGNES. 

Bearing  lilies  far  beiti>reyou. 
Whose  fresh  odours  backward  blown, 
Lij^t  those  smiles  upon  your  faces, 
MmgHng  sweet  breath  with  your  own. 
Te  are  ooming,  smoothly,  slowly 
To  the  lowliest  of  the  lowly. 


Unto  us  the  boon  was  given  ; 
The  glad  message,  holy  maid. 
On  the  lips  of  two  blessed  spirits 
Uke  an  meense  grain  was  lidd ; 
As  it  bears,  ps  pn  like  Hghtntng, 
Clond7  ekiea  are  round  va  brightening. 


A0NB8* 

I  am  here  a  mortal  maiden ; 

If  our  Father  aught  hath  said, 

Let  me  hear  his  words,  and  do  them-* 

Ought  I  not  to  feel  afraid 

As  ye  come  your  shadows  flin^in^ 

O  er  a  heart  to  meet  them  sprmgmg ! 

ANQELS. 

Agnes,  there  is  joy  in  heaven, 
Gladness  like  the  day  is  flung 
O'er  the  spaces  never  measured ; 
And  from  every  angel-tongue. 
Swell  those  songs  of  impulse  vernal, 
AU  whose  echoes  are  etemaL 

Agnes,  from  the  depth  of  heaven 
Joy  is  rising  like  a  spring, 
Borne  above  its  grassy  margin. 
Borne  in  many  a  crjrstal  ring ; 
Each  o*er  beds  of  wild  flowers  gliding. 
Over  each  slow  murmurs  sliding. 

When  a  Christian  lies  expiring 
Angel  choirs  with  plumes  outspread, 

Bend  above  his  death-bed  shigin^. 
That  when  death's  mild  sleep  is  fled. 

There  may  be  no  harsh  transition. 

When  he  greets  the  heavenly  vision. 

AONES. 

Am  I  droamlne,  blessed  angels  ? 
Late  ye  floatea,  two  in  one ; 
Now  a  thousand  radiant  spirits 
Round  me  weave  a  glittering  zone  ? 
Lilies,  as  they  wind,  extending ; 
Roses  with  those  lilies  blending ! 

See  I  the  horizon's  rin^^  they  circle ! 
Now  they  gird  the  zenith  blue, 
And  now  o  er  every  brake  and  billow, 
Float  like  mist  and  flash  like  dew  ; 
All  the  earth  with  life  o'orflowing, 
Into  heavenly  shapes  is  growing. 

They  are  rising,  they  are  rising ; 
As  they  rise  the  veil  is  riven  I 
They  are  rising — I  am  rising, 
Rising  with  them  into  heaven ; 
Rising  with  those  shining  legions 
Into  heaven's  eternal  regions. 

We  have  not  left  onrselvefl  space  to 
discuss  the  smaller  poems,  which  oc- 
cupy two-thirds  of  tne  volume.  The 
poem  which,  among  these,  pleases  us 
most,  is  the  romantic  narrative  of 
Kinff  Henry  the  Second  at  the  grave 
of  King  Arthur.  There  are  several 
poems  in  the  form  of  sonnets.  It  is 
probable  that  they  are  the  latest- written 
poems  in  the  collection  ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  different  structure  of  the  verse  has 
imposed  on  the  author  the  necessity  of 
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a  more  distinct  attention  to  everY  word  Retreats  of  moumfiil  love  and  ram  de- 
than  would  be  necessary,  or  indeed  sire* 

fitting,  in  the  loose  blank  verse   or  WHhin   the  porch   a  silver   fount  is 

balUd  measures  of  other  parts  of  the  ,      breathing 

volume.     The  following  U,    to    our  ^^  pare  colJ  dews  upon  the  summer 

minds,  absolutely  perfect :-  j^^^*^"^.;  „^  Woomiogherbs  and  flowers. 

(the  care» 

A  CHURCH-YARD.  Qf  all   the   angels  of  the  heavens,) 
It  stands  a  grove  of  cedars  vast  and  wreathing 

green,  Successively  their  unbought  garniture  ^ 

Catl^dral-wise  disposed,  with  nave  and  Round  the  low  graves  of  the  beloved 

choir,  poor. 

And  cross-shaped  transept,  lofty  and 

serene,  y^^  ^l,jjj]j  j^  absolutely  impovsible 

Wifhlt!Jj^^^^  anJ  *^*^  *"y  0°^  ^^  "-^^  ^"T  eVtracte 

crLsTfi^  fro°^  ^^^  t^«  ^^l'*'"^^  ^'***^^*  ^'^^"^ 

And  chancel  'girt  with   vme-trailod  Jhat  agreat  and  valuable  addition  has 

laurel  screen,  '^^^  made  to  our  poetical  literature. 

And  aisles  high-arched,  with  cypresses  And  that  the  De  Veres,  father  and  son, 

between,  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 


SONNETS  ON   THE   ADDITIONAL  NEWS  FROM   AFFOHANISTAN* 

BBCinBD  JAji04mr,  184a» 


Well  it  became  thee,  Britain,  by  command 
Of  self-respect,  to  vindicate  the  fame,  * 

Momently  clouded,  of  thine  arms ; — their  sbanxe* 

For  brave  ones  lost,  to  effiice  with  zealous  haiid;^- 

With  restless  urgency  the  forlorn  band 
Of  precious  captive  women  to  reclaim;— 
Triumphant  fraud  in  righteous  fight  to  tame  ;— 

These  retributions  were  thy  just  demand. 

And  proudly,  O  my  Country,  hearts  were  beadnff 

Tlurough  all  thy  homes,  when  reached  the  long  d-fmr  tale 

Of  Teseen's  victory  and  Sale's  rapturous  meeting. 
Alas  I  that  joy  is  marr*d ; — ^the  eastern  gale 
Comes  loaded  with  promispuous  havoc*s  wail. 

Our  soldiers'  deeds  of  ruthless  rage  repeating. 


O  England,  I  had  thought  thy  sons  in  war 
Were  merciful  as  brave,  tlieir  leaders  wise 
To  check  with  noble  rule  blind  passion's  rise ! 

How  on  thine  A%han  foes  more  brightly  fiur 

Ere  sank  its  pomp  behind  their  mountain-bar. 
Had  beamed  thy  glory,  if  new  mysteries 
Of  Christian  clemency  had  drawn  their  eyes 

To  bless,  and  not  to  curse,  that  blazihff  star  1 

Surely  it  was  thy  part  to  teach  arouna 
From  thine  high  station  to  earth's  various  lands. 
That  mankind's  national  ffreatness  herein  stands,— ' 

In  power  and  right  with  godlike  mercy  orown'd. 

But  now,  our  hope  struck  down,  with  shame  we  bum ; 

Thyself  hast  yet  the  ennobling  truth  to  learn. 

R,P.  G. 

Vflodcmicrf ,  Jaoiury  1^  1843. 
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CHAPTER  I.^-THE   LEVEE. 


On  faster  Monday,  in  the  year  171 1> 
Louis  XIV.  who  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  compara- 
tive privacy^  announced  that  he  would 
hold  a  grand  reception  at  Versailles. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that»  from  the 
vestibule  to  the  ample  stair-case^ 
through  every  salon,  and  along  the 
gilded  gallery,  crowds  were  assembled. 
Courtiers,  who  had  not  donned  their 
robes  of  state  for  full  forty  years — 
dowagers,  who  had  been  b«auties  in 
the  early  part  of  that  long  reign,  all 
were  present — it  was  a  strange  and 
quaint  assemblage,  where  the  early 
companions  of  the  king's  youthful 
pleasures,  were  seen  to  mingle  with 
the  more  brilliant  ornaments  which 
graced  the  then  court. 

At  the  distant  angle  of  the  great 
salon,  might  be  seen  a  group  of  young 
and  beautiful  women,  who,  from  their 
laug^tef  and  easy  gesture,  it  was  evi- 
dent felt  little  of  that  chilling  etiquette 
which  seemed  to  freeze  the  rest  of  the 
assembly.  In  the  midst  of  this,  and 
pre-eminent,  not  only  for  her  beauty, 
but  the  queen-like  majesty  of  her  air, 
was  Madame  de  St.  Cereto,  a  widow 
at  twenty  years.  She  inherited  the 
vast  fortune  of  the  old  duke  of  that 
name,  and  was  now  one  of  the  ladies 
in  waiting  on  the  Duchesse  de  Bur- 
gogue. 

A  certain  tone  of  raillery  seemed  to 
pervade  this  little  knot,  and  as  they 
Jangbed  with  that  "piquante**  malice  so 
essentially  French,  a  new  %ure  seemed 
to  emerge  from  the  group,  upon  whose 
boyish  features  the  others  gazed  with 
a  tender  interest.  A  kind  of  half- 
resemblance  was  traceable  between  the 
features  of  the  lovely  duchess  and  the 
Touth.  A  strong  family  likeness  might 
be  seen  about  the  dark  and  deeply-set 
blue  ejeSf  while  between  them  there 
seemea  to  exist  a  kind  of  intimacy, 
that  for  a  moment  one  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  they  were  brother 
and  sister. 

Had  any  one,  however,  indulged 
this  notion,  he  would  have  been 
miickly  undeceived,  as  a  pagCi  in 
Vol.  XXI— No,  122. 


the  uniform  of  the  court,  approached 
the  eroup  with  hasty  gestures,  and 
asked  in  a  loud  tone — 

**  Where  is  Monsieur  Le  Marquis 
de  Boufflers?  Ah  I  monsieur,  what 
^re  you  doing  there?  his  majesty  is 
«oming,  and  your  father  the  Marechal 
is  looking  for  you  every  where.*' 

At  the  same  instant  the  group  opened, 
and  ayouth  of  about  fifteen  years,^essed 
with  a  rare  elegance,  made  his  appear- 
ance, vainly  endeavouring  to  conceal 
the  womanly  beauty  of  his  features,  by 
assuming  the  martial  air  of  a  Mousque- 
taire.  Before  following  the  page  he 
stepped  in  front  of  the  duchess,  and 
taking  her  hand  carried  it  to  his  lips 
with  enthusiasm,  while  he  added — 

*Mi£rer(nr,  my  lovely  cousin.  Youhave 
amused  yourself  fTleasantly  at  my  cost 
this  evening ;  but  on  my  honour,  before 
long  I  shall  prove  to  you  that  I  am  a 
man." 

A  faint  titter  of  laughter  broke  from 
the  group  at  th^se  words,  while  a  tall, 
dark,  and  handsome  man,  with  a  dis- 
dainful and  severe  expression  of  fea- 
ture, replied  in  a  voice  that  might  be 
heard  throughout  the  entire  salon — 

"  Tete  bleuywhat  a  droll  little  fellow, 
with  his  airs  of  gallantry  already,  for 
my  part,I  should  recommend  a  flogging 
for  such  precocious  intellect." 

The  voung  Boufflers,  who  was 
leaving  the  room  at  the  moment  these 
cruel  words  met  his  ears,  stopped  sud- 
denly short,  and  wheeled  completely 
round,  so  as  to  face  the  speaker,  placingr 
his  plumed  cap  upon  his  head,  and 
carrying  bis  hand  round  to  the  hilt  of 
the  harmless  sword  that  dangled  at 
his  side,  as  he  shot  upon  him  a  look  of 
proud  defiance ;  but  at  the  same  moment 
the  wide  folding-doors  were  flung  open, 
and  the  solemn  voice  of  the  usher  in 
waitmg  proclaimed,  "  The  King."  As 
if  by  maffic,  the  whole  assemblage  be- 
came suddenly  mute,  and  a  double  rank 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  apartment, 
bowed  deeply  before  the  monarch.  In 
the  middle  of  the  open  space,  however, 
still  stood  the  young  Boufflers :  in  the 
height  of  his  passion  he  saw  nothing  of 
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what  was  talcing  place,  and  there  ho 
remained,  his  hat  upon  his  head,  his 
hand  upon  his  sword-guard,  and  the 
same  menace  upon  his  features,  while 
every  one  made  signs  for  him  to  un- 
cover. 

The  king  looked  round,  and  as 
rapidly  his  dark  hrows  contracted  to  a 
frown ;  the  ominous  look  that  boded 
|in  outbreak  of  pa*;sion  was  well  known, 
and  a  flj  might  have  been,  heard  that 
moment,  hacihe  buzzed  across  the  great 
Baton  of  Versailles.  His  majesty  walked 
straight  towards  the  boy,  and,  with  a 
harsh  voice,  cried  out — 

"  What's  this  ?  who  are  you  ?  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?  your  hat  off,  sir, 
your  hat  off. 

The  boY  who,  for  the  first  time  In 
his  life,  found  himself  in  presence  of 
that  king  before  whom  not  even  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  dared  to 
raise  their  voice,  blushed  to  the  very 
Vvhite  of  his  eyes ;  and  while  he  obeyed 
the  royal  command,  stammered  out  a 
few  inarticulate  words,  looking  on  every 
side  for  some  expression  of  comfort  or 
succour,  but  none  were  bold  enough 
to  oflSer  themselves  as  a  holocaust  to 
the  terrible  passion  of  Louis  XIV.,. 
and  had  the  collective  opinions  of  that 
assembly  been  taken,  an  unanimous 
vote  would  have  decided,  that  he  was 
ayoiHig  gentleman  who,  during  the 
king's  Rfe-time,  would  never  make  his 
fortune. 

So  stood  matters,  when  the  old 
Bfar^chal  de  BoufflerS|  having  in  vain 
sought  his  son  on  every  side,  heard 
what  had  occurred,  and  passing  across 
the  room  knelt  before  the  king. 

"Sire,"  said  he,  "deign  to  excuse  this 
boy,  he  is  my  son ;  the  Keverend  Jesuit 
fathers,  with  whom  he  is  still  at  school, 
know  little  the  usages  of  a  court.  Ah  t 
sire.  It  was  but  this  very  day  I  had 
hoped  to  present  him  to  your  majesty 
^.pardon  him  I  beseech  you." 

"So,"  said  the  king,  somewhat 
softened  in  manner,  "  he  is  yomr  son. 
Ah  t  come.  Monsieur  Mar6cha],Imust 
beg  Father  Tellier  to  scold,  in  my 
name,  their  Reverences,  who  seem  to 
pay  very  little  attention  to  etiquette 
among  their  scholars.**  Then  turning 
to  the  youth,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  him, 
he  added — **  Do  you  know.  Monsieur 
k  Marecha],that  your  son  reminds  me 
Tery  much  of  Monsieur  de  Lauzan ;  I 
tiiink  t  see  him  before  me  as  on  the 
yery  first  evenbg  I  evsr  met  him  at 


Madame  de  Soissons,  and  that  is  now, 
let  me  see,  alas  I  some  fifty  years  ago." 

"  Ah  !  sire,"  cried  the  young  Bouf- 
flers,  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  would  at 
least  resemble  Monsieur  de  Lauzan  in 
one  point — hb  ardent  devotion  to  the 
person  of  your  majesty." 

The  king,  whose  anger  appeared  to 
have  completely  passed  away,  seemed 
charmed  with  this  repartee.  "  What  I'* 
cried  he,  as  he  tapped  him  lightly  on 
the  cheek,  "a  courtier  already.  Come, 
come,  the  worthy  Jesuits  have  not 
done  him  as  much  injustice  as  I  thought 
My  child,*'  continued  he,  with  a  voice 
of  winning  softness,  "  you  have  no 
need  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  your 
own  family  for  noble  examples  for 
your  imitation.  For  my  own  part,  I 
humbly  pray  God  that  he  may  give 
yoiu!  father  and  myself  years  enough  to 
witness  tlie  first  steps  of  your  career. 
It  is  easy  to  see  you  have  the  Grara- 
mont  blood  in  your  veins — they  were 
all  iiandsome.*' 

At  this  moment  every  eye  was  turned 
to  the  lovely  Duchesse  de  Saint  Cerets, 
who  was  herself  a  Grammont,  and  who 
blushed  deeply  at  this  silent  homage. 

"But  that  IS  not  all,"  said  the  king, 
"a  man  mtist  be  brave  and%faithful 
too  J  do  you  mark  me  ?  can  you  pre- 
mise to  be  both  of  these?" 

"  Sire,"  said  the  boy  with  enei^, 
"iny  name  is  Boufflers." 

This  noble  answer  seemed  to  cause 
a  kind  of  murmur  through  the  salon. 
The  old  AIar6chal  dropped  his  eyes, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  in  his  heightened 
colour,  as  the  heavy  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  how  proud  he  felt  in  his 
son.  There  was  a  pause.  The  king 
seemed  to  reflect,  and  suddenly  he 
drew  himself  to  his  full  height,  and 
said — 

•*  Gentlemen,  three  years  since 
Monsieur  de  Boufilers  defended  Lille 
for  four  months  against  the  Prince 
Eugene.  Two  years  ago  he  saved  the 
army  at  Malplacquet,  for  which  I 
created  him  Duke  and  Peer  of  France, 
and  Governor-General  of  the  Province 
of  Flanders.  At  last  the  hour  of  re- 
pose is  come  both  for  him  and  for  me ; 
tiie  camp  Is  but  little  suited  now  to 
either  of  us. 

"  I  know  there  are  many  amongst 
you  well  worthy  to  be  his  successor, 
but  I  have  a  superstition  that  certain 
names  carry  good  fortune  along  with 
them,  and  certainly  that  of  Boafflen 
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does  I  wbcrefore  I  namohim  Gorernor- 
General  of  Flandersj  and  Governor  of 
LiUe^  and  to  his  son  in  succession  the 
same  dignities  after  him." 

A  murmur  of  astonishment  at  these 
words  ran  through  the  assembly.  Such 
an  iosCanco  of  royal  favour  was  un- 
known throughout  the  entire  reign— 
indeed  it  was  one  of  the  king's  fixed 
principles  never  to  accord  any  office  in 
reversion ;  all  therefore  stoo<l  thunder- 
struck, even  tlie  old  Marechal  de 
Boufflers  himself,  overcome  by  such  a 
mark  of  royal  favour^  was. unable  to 
yttor  a  word. 

''Do  not  thank  me.  Monsieur  le 
Marechal/'  said  the  king>  ''it  is  to 
myself  that  I  have  rendered  the  ser<r 
vice.  I  knew  well  that  iti  choosing  this 
boy  as  your  successor  you  would  only 
resign  your  government  vhen  he  was 
fitted  to  succeed  you."  With  these 
words  the  king  kissed  the:  boy  on  the 
forehead,  and  moved  on  conversing  in 
a  low  tone  with  tho  old  Mftrcchal,  who 
pever  sincp  the  celebrated  camp  of 
Compeignc,  when  he  had  the  distin- 
guished honour  to  ruin  himself  by 
entertaining  the  royal  family,  appeared 
in  sucb  high  favour  in  court. 

From  that  moment  the  youth  became 
the  object  of  every  eye  in  the  vast  salon 
of  Versailles,  the  men  regarded  him 
lyrith  a^uiiration,  an4  many  a  soil  smile 
and  many  a  bright  look  was  directed 
towards  him.  No  longer  the  little 
school-boy  at  the  college  c(  the  Jesuits, 
he  was  already  a  yoimg  gentleman  of 
high  hope  and  promise,  The  great 
Louis  XIY.  had  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead;  yef,  it  must  be  confessed, 
so  distinguished  a  testimony  of  royal 
favour,  conferred  at  the  very  moment, 
to9,  when  the  laugh  of  mockery  had 
been  raised  at  his  expense,  elicited  a)l 
fhe  latent  proofs  of  budding  manhood, 
and  his  flashing  eye,  his  curled  lip,  his 
wide-spread  postril,  and  his  swelling 
.chesty  bespoke  the  conflict  within  him. 

Scarcely  had  the  king  left  the  salon, 
when  the  young  Boufflers  crossed  the 
room  with  a  firm  step,  and  touching 
the  sleeve  of  a  tall,  pr^ud-looking  per- 
aooage,  be  said — 

f^  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Coigny,  I  have 
a  word  for  you." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Monsieur 
le  Marnois  de  Boufiler  ?"  replied  the 
duke,  with  the  most  perfect  calmness, 
while  he  laid  an  affected  precision  on 


"  A  great  deal,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 
'<  Will  you  kindly  accompany  mo  into 
the  recess  of  this  window  ?" 

"  Most  willingly." 

*'  Will  your  grace  inform  me  is  the 
G  o  vernor-general  of  a  province  of  equal 
rank  with  a  field  cfBccr  ?" 

*f  Of  course,  w)iat  a  question  i  be  ia 
far  above  him.** 

"  Enough,  there  is  nothing  then  to 
prevent  your  giving  mo  a  meeting  to* 
morrow  nmrning." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  duke,  with  the 
most  insulting  coolness,  "  I  know  my 
duty  better.  Monsieur  de  Boufflers 
«^you  are  my  superior." 

"  But  if  it  please  me  to  forget  that," 
said  the  boy. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  other, 
"  there  should  be  some  great  motive." 

'*  So  there  is,  sir — more  than  one." 

"And  what  are  they,  my  dear 
phild  ?"  said  the  handsome  duke?  with 
an  a£fected  kindliness  of  manner,  only 
assumed  to  heighten  ^e  passion  of  hM 
young  adversary, 

"  It  is  but  a  moment  since,  sir,  you 
uttered  the  most  insulting  words  re- 
specting me." 

"  Well  I  and  then  ?" 

^'  And  th^n,  sir  1  you  are  in  love  with 
my  cousin,  Madame  de  $amt  Cere^s.." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Pardieu  t  Monsieur  le  Due  I  b«^ 
Jleve  you  are  still  bent  on  insuUing 
me,  but  take  care,  sir." 

"  May  heaven  preserve  me,"  said  the 
duke,  with  well  affected  fear. 

"  To-morrow  then,"  said  the  youth, 
'.'  at  day  break  I  sliall  call  for  you  at 
your  hotel." 

"  Oh  I  you  must  exouse  me,"  said 
jthe  other,  "  I  never  get  up  early,  I  am 
far  too  indolent,  but  what  do  you  saf 
if  wo  put  off  our  engagement  to  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  or  better  still  vSi^ 
dinner." 

Everjr  word  of  this  was  like  the^tab 
of  a  poignard  to  young  de  Bouffiers* 
heart,  who  knew  well  that  by  eight 
4>'clock  he  must  be  in  bis  pl&ce  in  the 
Jesuits'  College.  In  his  bursting  pas- 
sion, if  a  blow  upon  the  duke  s  £ice 
xould  have  acoomplished  his  objpot  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  give  it, 
.while  the  other,  as  if  revelling  in  his 
embarrassment,  continued — 

"  And  you  will  not  forget  to  bring 
yoiur  seconds  with  you." 

"  My  seconds,"  stammered  the  boy 
A8  Ibis  new  diffi^ml^J  ^o^  b^^f  him 
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Where  could  he  find  ihem  ?  His 
oIas8  compaoions?  the  very  thought 
would  maJce  him  the  ridicule  of  the 
whole  court;  his  father's  friends? 
they  would  be  the  very  first  to  expose^ 
the  entire  affair  to  the  Marechal ;  he 
was  half  maddened,  when  suddenly  an 
idea  crossed  his  mind,  his  eyes  flashed 
fire»  and  he  said— > 

« To-morrow,  then,  at  ten,  sir,  he 
it ;  your  seconds  shall  be  min^*'  while 
he  muttered  below  his  breath,  **  I  shall 
find  some  way  of  escaping  the  col- 
lege." 

^  Be  it  so,"  said  the  duke,  bowing 
oeremoniously,  while,  with  a  most  in- 
sulting smile,  he  added — 

*♦  Adieu,  sir,  till  to-morrow." 


At  the  same  moment  the  beautiful 
Duchesse  de  Saint  Cerets  stopped 
before  them,  and  said — 

**  The  king  has  retired,  gentlemen ; 
which  of  Tou  will  conduct  me  to  my 
carriage  ? 

The  two  rivals  sprang  forward  at 
once,  but  the  Due  de  Coigny  carried 
the  victory  ;  young  Boufflers  coming 
plump  against  a  large  fat  man,  who 
was  passing  at  the  instant — this  was  no 
other  than  his  father,  the  Marechal 
himself. 

**  Come,  Henry,"  cried  he,  in  a  tone 
loud  enough  to  increase  his  mortifica- 
tion, **we  must  set  out  for  Paris. 
Don't  forget  how  early  in  the  morning 
you  will  be  expected  at  the  college." 


CHAPTER  n.<»THE  COLLEGE. 


It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  as  Madame  de 
Saint  Cerets  had  commenced  her  toi- 
lette, a  servant  informed  her  that 
her  young  cousin,  the  Marquis  de 
Mourners  requested  to  see  her,  and  the 
next  moment  he  entered  the  room 
>  flushed  and  excited. 

''What  is  the  matter?"  sud  she. 
«  What  has  hi^pened  ?" 

**  Let  me  speak  with  you  alone,"  said 
the  boy,  almost  breathless. 

The  duchess  smiled,  and  signed  to 
her  women  to  retire.  Scarce  was  the 
door  closed,  ^hen  De  Boufflers  ex- 
claimed— 

**  Save  me,  cousin ! — save  me  I" 

«  And  from  what,  man  Dieuf"  re- 
plied she,  as  she  drew  him  beside  her 
upon  the  sofa,  and  with  a  friendly 
freedom  took  hoth  his  hands  within 
her  own. 

<*  Come,  Henry,  what  is  it  ?  What 
has  brought  you  here  at  this  hour 
without  your  tutor  ?  I  thought  you 
were  long  since  back  in  college  ?" 

«« College !"  said  the  youth  with  in- 
dignation. "  Let  me  tell  you  M.  de 
Coigny  is  the  most  faithless  gentleman 
that  breathes." 

«'  Indeed  I     What  has  he  done  ?" 

^' What  has  he  done !  This  morning 
at  ten  he  was  to  have  given  me  a  meet- 
ing. It  was  a  thing  agreed  on  be- 
tween us  both.  The  rendezvous  was 
his  own  hotel.  Well,  what  think  you  ? 
mJbe  has  broken  faith." 

« Is  it  possible?" 

'^Isecj  criedhei  <<  you  are  as  much 


shocked  as  I  am.  For  my  part,  I  shall 
proclaim  it  everywhere — M.  de  Coigny 
IS  a  coward  I  I'll  write  it  on  the  very 
door  of  his  hotel,  and  Til  sign  it  with 
my  name." 

**  It  would  be  very  well  done,  in- 
deed," said  the  duchess,  endeavouring 
to  suppress  her  laughter.  **  You  have 
some  great  grudge«  then,  against  this 
poor  duke  ?" 

"To the  death!" 

«*And  what  is  his  great  offence 
towards  you  ?" 

<'  What  I  has  he  not  had  the  inso- 
lence to  love  you  ?" 

«  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?" 

'*  No ;  hut  I  have  guessed  it  many 
a  day  since." 

«« After  all,  Henry,  I  don't  think 
that  any  such  strong  reason  for 
killing  M;  de  Coigny— nor  even  for 
your  coming  here  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning." 

"Don't  you  see,"  said  the  youth, 
dropping  his  voice,  "  that  to  meet  him 
I  made  my  escape  from  m^  fiUher's 
house  while  my  tutor  was  still  in  bed, 
and  that,  at  this  very  moment  they  are 
lookinff  for  me  every  where." 

"  Oh,  this  is  serious,  indeed." 

"  And  after  waiting  halfan  hour  at 
the  duke's  hotel  in  vain,  as  I've  told 
you,  the  very  first  person  I  met  as  I 
issued  from  the  door  was — ^my  tutor.** 

<*Did  he  see  you?" 

"Faith,  I  can't  tell.  I  had  only 
time  to  take  to  my  heels ;  and  as  mj 
legs  were  better  than  his,  here  I  am.'^ 

"  Silly  boy  1    But  what  will  the  Re^ 
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Yerend  Jesuit  fathers  say  at  your 
absence?** 

"  They  may  say  what  they  like.  I 
am  no  child  now :  I  am  a  man.  I  am 
one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  king- 
dom. I  shall  be  nfleen  in  June.  Ah, 
my  dearest  cousin*  I  reckon  on  you  to 
sare  me.** 

"So  I  would*  Henry,  with  all  my 
heart ;  but  ain't  you  amdd  of  compro* 
misii^  me  ?  Only  think*  at  your  age—, 
the  goyemor  of  a  province  I  It  would 
never  do." 

'*  Ah,"  stammered  the  boy,  **  you 
think  so.     I  never  thought  of  that" 

The  lovely  duchess,  as  she  looked 
upon  the  perplexed  and  troubled  fea- 
tures of  her  young  cousin,  could  con- 
tinue no  longer  to  sustain  the  part  she 
undertook,  but  burst  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter.  Boufflers,  who 
could  make  nothing  of  thb  excess  of 
mirth,  stood  like  one  thunderstruck ; 
and  at  Ifut,  as  she  continued  to  laugh 
on,  his  temper  gave  way:  he  stamped 
his  foot  upon  the  ground  with  anger, 
and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  She  tried  in  vain  to  coax  him 
back  ;  and  at  Jast,  walking  on  tip-toe, 
she  approached  him,  and,  taking  his 
hand  within  her  own,  she  said — 

"My  poor  boy;  so  you  are  very 
angry  with  me  ?** 

Boufflers  spoke  not  a  word:  the 
heavT  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  heart  swelled  to  bursting ;  but 
love  triumphed,  and,  smiling  through 
all  his  sorrow,  he  murmur^  timidly, 

**Oh  no;  I  am  not  angry  with 
you.** 

"  Bad  boy  I"  said  Madame  de  Samt 
Ceret8,as  she  pressed  her  lips  u^n  his 
forehead,  and  looked  on  him  with  ad- 
miration. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  April. 
The  window  which  looked  into  the 
garden  was  open,  and  through  it  the 
raint  odour  of  an  early  spring,  the 
song  of  the  lark,  and  the  perfume  of 
the  lilac,  were  floating ;  and  whether 
it  was  that  in  this  balmy  atmosphere 
there  seemed  some  mysterious  influence 
in  harmony  with  the  kiss  of  a  lovely 
woman,  or  that  Boufflers  had  resolved 
on  that  day  to  begin  his  career  of 
gallantry^  I  know  not ;  but  he  throw 
himself  upon  his  knee  before  the  lovely 
duchess  and  burst  forth  into  a  regular 
dedaration  of  love,  when  suddenly 
tl^  door  opened  with  a  crash,  and  a 
nuddle-aged  man^  in  the  dress  of  an 


Abbe,  pale,  travel-sttdned,  and  flurried, 
entered  the  chamber. 

**  Ah  I  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  cried 
he,  "  you*ll'not  escape  me  this  time ;" 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  proceeded  to  drag 
hun  from  the  room.  '*  Come,  mon- 
sieur," said  he,  in  a  tone  half  suppli- 
cating, half  commanding,  "the  car- 
riage is  in  waiting.  Come  quickly,  or 
you*ll  miss  the  Greek  lecture,  which 
b^^  at  one  exactiy.  Oh,  man  Dieu  I 
what  will  their  reverences  say  on  your 
coming  so  late  ?  Madame  la  Duchess, 
aid  me,  I  beseech  you,  to  persuade 
him." 

Unhappily  for  the  poor  Abb^,  the 
lovely  ally  whose  aid  he  invoked  had 
as  much  as  she  could  do  to  repress  her 
laughter  at  the  whole  afiair ;  upon 
which  the  tutor,  looking  on  the  case  as 
desperate,  resolved  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment, and  called  to  a  lackey  without-^ 
"Holloa  there  I  Take  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  and  with  every  respect  to  his 
rank,  carry  him  to  the  carriage." 

When  young  Boufflers  saw  matters 
at  this  pass  he  oegan  to  be  frightened. 

"  My  dear  Abbe,**  cried  he,  "  grant 
me  one  hour  more,  and  1*11  do  all  that 
you  wish.  You  were  always  so  kind 
to  me,  you*ll  not  refuse  me  this.'* 

But  the  Abbe  placed  his  hands  upon 
his  ears,  and  would  not  listen. 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  he,  "let  me 
at  least  write  a  note.  My  cousin  will 
send  it  for  me :  it  is  for  the  duke.  I 
wish  to  tell  him  that  my  first  vaca- 
tion  Oh,  what  indignity  1  Mon- 
sieur 1* Abbe,  I  hate  you  1*' 

But  the  Abbe*s  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  clock.  The  next  moment  the  un- 
happy Boufflers  was  seized  in  the 
strong  arms  of  the  lackey,  and  before 
he  was  well  conscious  of  the  change, 
the  carriage-door  was  closed  upon  him, 
and  he  heard  the  footman  cry  to  the 
coachman — 

"  To  the  Jesuits.** 

Scarcely  had  the  carriage  turned 
from  the  court-yard,  as  another  equi- 
page drove  in,  and  the  Abbe,  wishing 
to  distract  the  sorrow  of  his  young 
pupil,  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and 
cried — 

"  Look,  it*s  Monsieur  le  Due  de 
Coigny. ' 

Boufflers  bounded  from  his  scat,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  held  would  have 
sprang  from  the  carriage. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the 
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carriage  drew  up  at  the  College  of  the 
Jeanits*  When  young  Boufflera  entered 
ihat  p^looinj  portal  his  heart  sickened 
vithm  him.  He  felt  that  on  that 
threshold  he  must  drop  every  privi- 
IcjBpe  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  all  the 
illusions^  and  as  it  were  all  the  high 
hopes  that  make  life  glorious,  and  he- 
come  the  mere  equal  of  three  hundred 
others,  taken  from  every  olass  and  con« 
dition  in  society. 

The  clock  of  the  college  chimed  two, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  deep  voice 
called  out  through  the  ample  hall — 

**  Monsieur  de  Boufflers  you  are 
five  hours  late.  The  superior  wants 
you." 

At  this  solemn  announcement  the 
hoy  forgot  his  anger  towards  his  tutor, 
he  forgot  the  duke,  he  forgot  even  his 
lovely  cousin,  and  cast  his  eyes  ai'ound 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Abhc, 
hut  this  worthy  man  either  dreading 
a  reprimand  for  his  own  delinquency^ 
or  fearing  lest  he  should  he  called  on 
to  bear  testimony  to  any  falsehood  of 
his  pupil,  had  prudently  retired,  and 
the  young  Boufflers  saw  himself  alone 
and  without  suocour. 

For  a  moment  his  trouble  was  great, 
but  then  suddenlv  remembering  the 
events  of  the  dav  before,  he  bethought 
him  that  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  like  a  halo,  which  should  ward  off 
every  danger,  and  with  a  courageous 
effort  he  walked  manfully  forward, 
and  stood  before  the  prior.  The  latter, 
who  was  busy  writing  at  a  table,  with 
several  of  the  fathers  around  him,  ap* 
pearedr  at  first  to  pay  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  youth*s  approochr. 
Some  minutes  passed  thus,  aecply  to 
the  mortification  of  Boufflers,  when  at 
last,  without  raising  his  eyes,  the  prior 
said — 

*'  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Boufflers  I 
think  —  Monsieur  do  Boufflers  will 
doubtless  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer 
why  he  did  not  return  to  the  college 
this  morning  at  the  same  hour  with  his 
conipanions." 

Henri,  who  expected  an  outbreak  of 
anger,  felt  considerable  embarossment 
in  replying  to  a  question  put  with  such 
calmness  and  precision.  To  any  other 
man  his  answer  would  have  been,  that 
his  actions  were  his  own,  or  perhaps 
that  he  had  a  duel  with  a  field-offlcer ; 
that  he  had  spent  the  morning  with  a 
lovely  woman ;  and  finally,  that  he  was 
governor-general  of  the  provmce  of 


Flanders,  by  which  title  he  know  no 
other  equal  save  the  Marshals  of  France, 
who  left  their  houses  or  returned  to 
them  as  they  pleased.  But  how  could  he 
tell  all  this  to  a  reverend  father,  in  whose 
eyes  a  duel  and  the  society  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman  were  mortal  sins.  In  this 
dilemma  Boufflers  could  but  mutter  a 
few  words  devoid  of  meaning. 

"  I  don't  hear,"  said  the  prior 
with  calmness—"  shall  I  repeat  mj 
question  ?'* 

Boufflers  now  felt  the  shame  of  his 
situation^  and  replied  somewhat  more 
boldly— 

"Reverend  father,!  know  I  am  in  fault, 
but  as  I  cannot  reply  to  your  question 
without  a  falsehood,  I  beg  that  you  may 
excuse  me  if  I  am  silent." 

The  prior  raised  his  eyes  upon  him 
with  a  strange  expression,  and  then 
touching  a  little  bell,  which  stood  be- 
side him  on  the  table,  a  reverend  bro-  ^ 
ther  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 

"  Is  this,  then,  your  final  answer  ?*' 
said  he. 

The  boy  bowed  his  head  in  token  of 
assent. 

"  Reflect  upon  it  well,"  swd  the 
prior,  "  you  have  five  minutes  to  make 
up  your  mind." 

At  the  same  moment  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  massive  clock  of  bronze 
above  the  door,  and  then,  without 
adding  a  word,  resumed  his  writing. 
The  fathers  on  each  side  of  him  re- 
mained cold  and  impassive,  as  though 
they  heard  not  a  word  which  passed  on 
either  side.  The  unbroken  silence— 
the  sight  of  those  stem  figures,  with 
shaven  crowns,  bent  over  the  table 
mute  and  immoveable  as  statues — all 
imparted  a  sensation  of  fear  to  the 
boy*s  mind,  who,  as  he  watched  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  wondered  what 
was  to  happen  when  these  five  minutes 
had  elapsed.  Suddenly  the  deep  voice 
of  the  prior  roused  him  from  these 
doubts,  as  he  called  out— 

"  The  time  has  passed,  call  up  ^  Le 
Pcre  Arsene.*" 

The  Pere  Arsene  it  was  who  exe- 
cuted in  the  Jesuit  College  the  terri- 
ble functions  of  the  lash.  At  that 
dreaded  name  the  waving  locks  of  the 
boy  almost  stood  erect  upon  his  head ; 
a  deadly  pallor  spread  over  his  cheeks, 
and  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Reverend  fathers,"  cried  he,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  from  emotion,  "it  is 
not  for  me  that  you  have  sent  for  the 
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Pere  Arsene — is  it  ?  You  know  I  am 
no  longer  a  child,  I  am  fifteen — such  a 
puuishmcnt  does  not  suit  my  age — in- 
flict what  you  will  on  me,  but  that^  and 
I  will  bear  it  without  a  murmur^  but 
for  pit/s  sake  sparo  me  that** 

The  words  were  scarce  spoken^  as 
on  the  door-sill  stood  a  man  of  stern 
and  savafi^  aspect,  who  held  in  his  hand 
the  horrible  instrument  of  torture.  A 
cry  of  agony  burst  Arom  DeBoufflers^as 
hebaried  his  face  within  his  faands^ 
and  suddenly  remembering  the  im- 
minence of  his  danger^  he  cried  out«- 

**  Pardon,  pardon,  fathers,  I  will 
confess  all-l4kll,  but  tend  away  that 
man.** 

*'  It  is  too  kte,*'  said  the  prior  in  a 
hoarse  roice. 

"  Too  late !  Oh,  no  Monsieur  le 
Prior.  Listen  to  me  but  a  few  moments 
I  beseech  you  \  you  know  not  what  has 
happened  to  me  since  yesterday  ;  you 
know  not  that  I  am  now  governor- 
ffeneral  of  Flanders,  and  governor  of 
Lille;  you  see  that  I  cannot  receive 
the  laslu  It  would  dishonour  for  ever 
the  glorious  titles  that  I  bear — it 
would  offend  his  majesty  who  con- 
ferred thero.  I  ask  you  pardon  then, 
reverend  fkther,  and  I  ask  you  also  for 
jostice.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Oh,  mon  Dieu  / 
mom  Dieu  I  you  don't  speak  —  you 
doQ*t  answer  me.  Dear  fathers  aid  me 
I  beseech  you." 

As  he  spoke,  the  boy  hurried  through 
the  room,  calling  upon  each  by  his 
name,  with  an  accent  and  a  look  that 
must  have  penetrated  other  hearts 
than  theirs.  He  prayed,  he  wept,  he 
threatened,  and  at  last,  half  suffocated 
with  his  sobs,  he  fell  cold  and  breath- 
less at  the  feet  of  his  judge.  Long 
habituated  as  they  were  to  scenes  like 
this,  the  fathers  seemed  touched,  and 
the  Pere  Arsene  himself  let  fall  the 
htsh  to  the  ground,  but  at  a  sign  ft*om 
the  Prior  he  took  it  up  again,  and  at 
the  same  moment  seized  on  his  victim. 
With  a  last  effort  the  wretched  boy 
endeavoured  to  get  free,  but  in  vain~* 
the  heavy  stripes  already  hissed  upon 
his  hack. 

While  the  dreadful  punishment  con- 
tinued, a  faint  voice  might  be  heard, 
IS  if  crying  (Vom  the  depth  of  the  tomb, 
*<  I  am  governor  of  LiUe." 


Alas !  poor  boy,  that  feeble  cry  was 
but  the  echo  of  the  sublime  exclama- 
tion of  the  freed  man,  who,  condemned 
to  expire  under  the  lash  of  the  lictor, 
exclaimed  with  his  dying  breath,  «*  I 
am  a  Roman  citizen.*'  Scarce  had  the 
tired  arm  of  the  executioner  fallen  to 
his  side,  when  a  gentle  tap  was^  heard 
at  the  door. 

*'  What  is't  ?*•  said  the  Prior. 

"Is  all  over?"  SMd  a  voice  from 
without. 

*'  Yes,  come  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  brother 
appeared,  and,  approaching  the  prior 
with  trepidation,  said  in  a  whisper— 
**  Two  persons  without  desire  to  see 
Monsieur  de  BouiHers*" 

«  Their  names." 

"  The  Due  de  Coigny  and  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Smnt  Ceret" 

Soon  as  these  words  were  spoken, 
thev  fell  upon  the  ear  of  young  BoufHers, 
and  brought  the  death-blow  to  all 
his  pride  and  his  love— his  heart  was 
broken. 

The  day  after  this  catastrophe,  a 
carriage  with  the  royal  arms  of 
France  entered  the  court  of  the  Hotel 
Boufflers,  and  a  gentleman  demanded 
to  speak  to  the  Marechal. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marechal,"  said  he, 
**  his  Majesty  has  heard  of  your  son's 
illness,  and  the  cause  of  it ;  and,  while 
he  has  directed  a  severe  remonstrance 
to  the  Jesuit  fathers,  has  charged  mo 
to  express  to  you  his  deep  interest  in 
your  son,  and  to  know  his  state." 

The  Marechal,  without  speaking, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
into  an  inner  chamber,  where  a  noble- 
man of  the  court  and  a  beautiful 
woman  were  sitting  beside  a  bed,  upon 
which  a  corpse  was  laid  out.  The  gen- 
tleman was  the  Duke  de  Coigny.  The 
lady  was  the  Duchess  de  Saint  Cerets  ; 
need  I  sav  whose  was  the  dead  body  ?  " 
**  Monsieur,"stammered  the  wretched 
father,  "  I  beg  you  to  offer  my  respect- 
ful thanks  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  tell 
him,  that  he  may  now  dispose  of  the 
two  posts  of  governor-general  of 
Flanders,  and  governor  of  Lille  |  he 
who  was  to  have  enjoyed  them  after 
me,  lies  there:  and  I  shall  soon  hasten 
after  him." 
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We  have  often  been  stmck  with  the 
flippant  remark  of  bold  ignorance  that 
the  Catholic,  meaning  thereby  the  Ro- 
man church,  is  the  only  one  adequate 
to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  priests  and  friars 
have  been  more  successful  than  those 
of  the  various  denommations  of  ortho- 
dox Protestants.  We. are  told  of  the 
splendid  success  which  attended  the 
labours  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  and 
California*  China  and  Japan.  It  is 
our  wish  in  the  present  article  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  with  some  attention. 
We  shall,  however,  for  the  present, 
omit  all  further  notice  of  the  oriental 
missions,  and  restrict  our  illustrations 
to  the  former  proceedings  of  the  Ro- 
man priesthood  in  North  and  South 
America,  and  their  present  efforts  in 
the  Polynesian  Archipelago.  The 
value  of  these  labours  may  be  tested 
by  two  methods  of  inoulry,  each  of 
them  fully  adequate  to  afford  a  decisive 
result.  We  may  institute  a  compari« 
son  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Protestants  and  the  Romanists  pro- 
ceed, and  the  consequences  to  which 
these  principles  lead.  Or  we  may  in- 
stitute a  comparison  of  the  practical 
results  of  two  opposite  systems,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  experience  of  different 
countries. 

In  their  missionary  efforts,  the  g^d- 
ing  principles  and  the  results  lumed  at 
are  widely  different  with  the  ministers 
of  the  two  religions :  the  one  endea- 
vours to  effect,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
moral  change,  to  suppress  evil  tenden- 
cies, and  to  implant  good  ones,  to  amend 
the  heart,  trusting  that  intellectual 
freedom  and  increased  physical  advan- 
tages will  be  the  result  of  the  renewed 
mind ;  the  other  aims  not  at  internal,  but 
external  changes — teaches  the  convert 
to  rest  upon  ceremonial  observances 
— to  believe  without  reasoning,  and,  in 
fact,  leaves  the  dispositions  unaffected, 
so  that  the  Jesuit  leaves  them  where 
heathenism  has  found  them.  We  find 
here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the 
radical  and  irreconcilable  distinction 


between  the  Roman  and  the  reformed 
•systems — the  one  insisting  on  the  para- 
mount importance  of  ri^t  moral  dis- 
positions, and  not  merely  permitting 
freedom  of  inquiry,  but  enforeing  it 
as  a  duty  ;  the  other  pursuing  a  sys- 
tem at  variance  not  merely  with  Scrip- 
ture, but  with  natural  religion.  To 
neglect  some  ceremony,  or  to  violate 
some  moral  duty,  are  both  deadly  sins, 
although  both  conscience  and  common 
sense  recognise  no  identity  of  offence. 
The  evidences  of  sincere  conversion 
required  by  the  two  parties  are  conse- 
quently verv  different — in  the  one  it  is 
amended  lire,  in  the  other  ceremonial 
observances,  and  excited  imagination. 
The  Protestant  missionaries  of  Tahite 
have  been  the  means  of  transforming 
the  licentious  females  of  that  island 
into  chaste  wives  and  daughters,  and 
abolished  wars  and  infanticide.  The 
Roman  priests  were  content  with  more 
slender  and  doubtful  improvements,  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  show:-— 
**  About  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  noted  The- 
ronet  ^ed  at  Montreal.  The  French 
gave  him  Christian  burial  in  a  pomp- 
ous manner,  the  priest  that  attended 
him  at  his  death  having  declared  that 
he  died  a  true  Christian ;  '  for,'  said  the 
priest,  *  when  I  explained  to  him  the 
passion  of  our  Saviour,  whom  the  Jews 
crucified,  he  cried  out — If  I  had  been 
there  I  would  have  revenged  his  deaths , 
and  brought  away  their  scalps.'  "* 

We  wish  to  insist  upon  this  subject, 
for  we  firmly  believe  that  the  principle 
which  has  guided  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries is  the  only  one  which  promises 
to  produce  permanent  good,  and  is 
founded  upon  correct  views  both  of 
Scripture  and  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
Of  course  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  introduce  the  arts  of  civilian  life, 
and  this,  so  far  from  being  mcompati- 
ble  with  the  other  and  higher  object, 
is,  in  fact,  inseparable  from  it — they  are 
connected  as  cause  and  effect  Mere 
doctrines  of  utility  will  neither  re- 
claim an  individual  nor  reform  a  nation 


*  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  toL  L,  p.  207* 
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^t  is  only  by  acting  on  the  moral  ele- 
ments of  the  homan  mind  that  snch 
changes  are  to  be  accomplished.  In  the 
Polynesian  islands,  after  the  natives 
were  brought  to  renounce  their  super- 
stitions and  embrace  the  Gospel,  all 
other  desirable  results  inevitably  fol- 
lowed— the  desire  to  be  able  to  read 
hecame  uiuversal— the  men  desired 
European  articles,  and  the  females 
European  clothing,  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  habits  of  industry  and  pru- 
dence. Human  nature  is  the  same 
every  where,  among  the  civilized  and 
the  savage,  and  evidences  of  the  same 
truth  may  be  found  in  England  as  well 
as  in  Tahite.  Every  clergyman  or 
medical  practitioner  who  has  been 
much  among  the  poor,  especially  in 
England  and  Scotland,  must  have  ob- 
served, in  cases  of  equal  poverty  and 
destitution,  in  some  families  order, 
decency,  and  cleanliness  were  never 
neglected,  while  in  others,  inevitable 
evils  were  aggravated  by  recklessness, 
filth,  and  dissension.  In  the  former 
case  the  parties  will  usually  be  found 
to  be  actuated  by  deep  religious  feel- 
ings, which  accomplish  for  them  what 
prudence  and  ntility  cannot  do  for  the 
latter. 

There  are,  however,  certiun  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Roman  priest- 
hood are  capable  of  producing  very 
eitensive  changes,  especially  when  sup- 
ported by  the  civil  power.  Thus  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Boo^ota,  where  the 
Indians  were  fixed  to  tne  soil,  and  the 
old  religion  had  been  overturned  by 
the  Spaniards,  it  was  an  easy  task  to 
cause  them  to  abandon  their  ancient 
rites  for  the  religion,  such  as  it  was, 
of  their  conquerors.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  change  was  merely  an 
externa]  one ;  and  ^e  unhappy  Indians 
are  almost  as  ignorant  of  Christianity 
at  present  as  in  the  days  of  Columbus. 
Every  one  acqu^nted  with  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  these  coun- 
tries IS  aware,  that  even  at  present  the 
Indians  look  back  with  rondness  to 
their  old  idolatry  ;  and,  were  they  per- 
mitted, would,  in  all  probability,  return 
to  it.  In  the  year  1712,  an  extensive 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  province 
of  Tzeudales,  in  Central  America;  the 
Indians  murdered  their  priests,  and 
returned  to  thehr  ancient  superstitions.* 


Even  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  Indians  have  not  forgot- 
ten their  ancient  idols.  Mr.  Bullock 
informs  us  that  while  employed  in 
Mexico  in  taking  the  cast  of  an  idol, 
the  Indians  during  the  evening  crowned 
it  w ith  garlands  of  flowers.!  We  shall 
find,  however,  the  true  value  of  the 
conversions  effected  by  the  Spanish 
priests  in  the  sequel. 

Another,  and,  in  our  opinion,  most 
important  point  of  superiority  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  is, 
that  they  are  married  men,  and  conse- 
quently have  the  sympathies  of  men. 
No  natural  law  can  be  broken  with 
impunity;  and  a  class  of  men,  one  of 
whose  essential  conditions  is  that  of 
celibacy,  must  be  inevitably  unfit  for 
the  varied  relations  of  civil  life.  Were 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  condemn- 
ing the  medical  profession  to  celibacy, 
the  public  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
system  for  an  hour.  But  the  vast  su- 
periority derived  from  the  Protestant 
custom  is  not  negative ;  on  the  con- 
trary, what  surer  pledge  can  be  given 
to  allay  the  suspicions,  and  gain  the 
good  will  of  a  barbarous  people,  than 
for  a  married  clergyman  to  settle 
among  them.  He  is  no  longer  a 
foreign  agent,  but  a  citizen,  taking  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  common 
country  ;  and  in  all  our  reading,  we  do 
not  remember  of  an  instance  in  which 
this  confidence  has  been  abused.  Two 
other  advantages  of  vast  importance 
flow  from  this  circumstance.  The  im- 
provement and  elevation  of  the  female 
character  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  gaining  over  a  nation  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
influencee,  ever  exerted  in  favour  of 
civilization.  And  it  requires  no  arcfu- 
ment  to  prove,  that  in  point  of  useful- 
ness the  Protestant  matron  and  her 
daughters  are  of  more  value  than  a 
college  of  Jesuits.  This  system  is  also 
of  great  advantage  in  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  the  missionary  resides,  in- 
asmuch as  children  are  more  expert  in 
this  way  than  adults,  and  thus  a  race  of 
teachers  mav  be  reared,  admirably 
adapted  for  their  work. 

Although  we  believe  the  Protestant 
principles  are  not  merely  superior  to 
those  of  their  opponents,  but  utterly 
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different  from  tliem>  yet,  after  al^  the 
value  of  the  two  systems  must  be  tried 
by  experience  5  and  here  our  task  is 
a  very  easy  one — it  requires  no  other 
labour  than  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
histories  of  Protestant  and  Roman 
missions.  In  America  we  have  the 
labours  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese^ 
and  French  priests*  and  the  Protes- 
tants  in  New  England,  and  at  present 
on  the  Columbia  River ;  and  in  the 
Pacific  we  have  the  examples. of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  In  the 
Spanbh  dominions  in  America  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  the  mode  in  which 
Christians  were  made.  The  re^ons 
of  America  in  which  the  Spaniards 
established  themselves  were  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  exertions  of  their 
priests.  Mexico  and  Peru,  Chili  and 
Bogota,  were  the  seats  of  industrious 
agncultural  and  semi-civilized  nations, 
much  easier  to  man^e  than  the  un- 
settled tribes  of  the  British  colonies. 
The  natives  could  not  remove  from 
before  their  oppressors,  and  the  hur- 
ricane of  banditti  which  Spain  poured 
upon  those  devoted  lands,  by  their 
massacres  and  pillages,  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  nations,  swept  away  the 
national  religions  and  historical  asso- 
ciations; and  the  unhappy  Indian  had 
to  wear  the  fetters  and  the  superstition 
of  his  conquerors.  Instead  of  the  sun, 
ho  worshipped  a  cross  |  and  the  auto' 
da-fe  took  the  place  of  the  human 
sacrifice.  Crowds  of  priests  were 
turned  loose  upon  the  country ;  and 
if  the  native  submitted  to  be  baptised, 
little  additional  trouble  was  bestowed 
upon  him.  We  shall  quote  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  of  Nicaragua,  because  it 
is  from  a  little-known  book.  The  re- 
lation, although  diffuse,  has  much  of 
the  raciness  and  Castillian  humour  of 
a  countryman  and  contemporary  of 
Cervantes  :— 

**  When  Pedrarias  Davila  was  gover- 
nor of  Nicaragua,  he  Icamt  from  Spain 
that  Gil  Gonzalez  d'Avila  had  written 
to  the  emperor  that  he  had  converted 
and  baptised  thirty-two  thousand  In- 
dians ;  and  Captain  Francisco  Feman- 
deE  de  Cordova,  and  the  governor, 
Diego  Lopes  de  Salcedo,  had  also  con- 
verted a  great  number.  Pedrarias,  who 
looked  upon  all  the  three  as  his  declared 
enemies,  saw  clearlv  that  they  accused 
him  of  neeligence,  hecaase  he  had  not 
obtiUiied  m  same  results.     He  re- 


solved, therefore,  to  prove  by  an  inquest 
that  these  conversions  were  fictitious, 
and  that  the  Indians  were  not  Chris- 
tians. Thoy  might  have  done  the  same 
with  respect  to  Castcllo  de  Oro,  where 
Pedrarias  had  been  governor  for  fifteen 
years.  Pedrarias  gave  this  commission 
to  his  friend.  Friar  Francis  de  Boba- 
dilla,  a  provincial  of  the  order  of  mercy. 
This  religious  man  undertook  the  tas\ 
the  more  willingly,  as  he  hoped  not  only 
to  be  useful  to  Pedrarias,  but  also  of 
service  to  God,  to  render  a  true  account 
to  the  emperor,  and  bring  as  manv  In- 
dians as  possible  into  the  bosom  or  the 
church." 

Such  is  the  aocount  of  Oviedo,  and 
it  appears  that  the  ft'iar  was  sent  on  a 
baptizing  expedition  to  save  the  cha- 
racter of  Pedrarias. 

•*  When  Francis  de  Bobadilla  arrived 
in  Nicaragua,  the  country  was  mined 
for  want  of  water.  It  now  rained  for 
five  days,  which  the  Indians  believed  to 
be  a  muracle.  He  gave  the  Indians  to 
understand  by  holy  words  that  they 
should  return  thanks  to  God  and  the 
gracious  Virgin  Mary;  that  if  ther 
would  become  Christians  it  would  al- 
ways rain  at  the  proper  time,  the  wea- 
ther would  be  favourable,  and  besides, 
they  would  save  their  souls  by  embrac- 
ing our  holy  Catholic  faith*  In  the 
course  of  nine  months  he  baptised  about 
forty  thousand  Indians. 

**  When  the  reverend  father  came  into 
this  prorinco  he  met  an  Indian  woman, 
carrying  in  her  arms  a  dying  child, 
about  three  years  of  age.  She  bcseecbed 
the  reverend  father  to  baptise  it.  He 
inquired  why  she  desired  him  to  do  so*. 
She  replied,  that  her  child  might  go  to 
heaven.  The  father  inquired— do  you 
wish  your  child  to  beeome  a  Christian  ? 
She  answered,  yes.  The  father  then 
took  holy  water,  which  he  carried  in  a 
calabash,  and  baptised  the  child,  which 
Captain  Andres  Garavita  held  in  his 
armsdurin?  the  ceremoay.  Immedia- 
tely the  child  pronounced  the  word  cross 
with  au  audible  voice,  and  then  expired. 
The  mother  then  wished  to  be  baptised, 
and  the  father  consented,  and  named 
her  Mary.  Scarcely  had  she  been  bap- 
tised, when  she  exclaimed  that  she  saw 
her  child  ascending  to  heaven.  The 
priest,  having  explained  our  religion, 
returned  to  Matiral,  and  related  to 
the  Indians  the  miracles  which  he  had 
wrought.  They  gave  the  child  a  splen- 
did funeral  after  the  Spanish  custom, 
and  this  induced  many  01  tiie  Indians  to 
be  baptised. 

•'An  theso  Indlaiit,  of  which  the 
number  was  fifty-two  thowaod  fire 
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hundred  and  itfty-eip:ht,  were  baptised 
between  the  1st  of  September  and  the 
5th  of  March.  The  notary  I  have 
spoken  of  attests  also  that  F.  de  Bobai 
dilla  deitroyedrntmy  idoU^  bttrned  temples, 
and  erected  crosses  by  the  road-sides, 
on  places  where  they  could  be  seen  from 
a  distance.  He  gave  the  natives  images 
of  the  Virgin,  and  holy  water,  and  left 
boys  with  the  chiefs  to  teach  them  the 
Lord^  Prayej*  and  the  angelic  saluta- 
tion. We  may  believe  that  since  the 
Spaniards  and  other  nations  have  settled 
in  these  countries  they  have  baptised  a 
far  greater  number.  I  will  make  a  pro- 
posal. Take  all  the  Indians  who  have 
been  baptised  in  the  country,  under  all  the 
governors  since  the  time  of  Gil  Gonzales 
a  Avila.  I  will  pay  a  peso  of  gold  for 
every  one  of  them  who  knows  his  bap« 
ti^mal  name,  the  pater,  ave,  and  the 
principal  articles  of  faith,  if  they  will  pay 
me  only  a  maravedi  for  each  of  them 
who  cannot  do  so.  I  believe  I  will  gain 
a  great  sum  by  the  baf  gain,  for  the  na- 
tions are  numerous.  What  is  the  good 
of  baptising  the  Indians,  and  then  leav- 
ing them  to  their  religious  superstitions 
ami  vices  ?  Will  they  be  saved  by  call* 
log  themselves  Christians,  when  they 
have  forgotten  their  baptismal  names  ? 
They  might  make  progress  in  the  faith 
if  the  priests  woula  reside  among  them, 
but  such  conversions  as  these,  they  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  get  up  stories 
to  be  sent  to  Spain,  to  the  king  in 
council,  to  seek  favours,  or  to  retain 
those  that  have  been  granted,  rather  for 
the  sake  of  bishoprics  and  dignities  than 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  a  thing 
which  I  disapprove  of.  Better  far  a 
single  Indian,  well  instructed  and  truly 
Christian,  than  thousands  of  those  bap- 
tised, who  do  not  know  what  a  Christian 
is,  or  how  to  effect  their  salvation.  I 
speak  of  those  who  are  above  fourteen 
years,  for  happy  are  the  baptised  chil- 
dren who  die  before  arriving  at  years 
of  discretion.  I  would  Inquire  of  those 
who  become  godfathers  for  one  hundred 
Or  five  hundred  persons  at  a  time,  what 
do  they  teach  their  god-children  as  the 
sacrament  obliges  tnem?  What  kind 
of  instruction  can  such  persons  give, 
such  as  a  certain  Spaniard  fifty  vears 
of  age,  who  acted  a  part  in  these  things? 
This  person  being  at  Leon  of  Nica- 
ragua, at  a  masquerade  and  game  of 
reeds,  where  some  gentlemen  were  dis- 
guised as  Moors  and  some  as  Christians, 
the  captain,  who  was  disguised  as  a 
Moor,  oame  up  to  some  ladios  and  re- 
ouestcd  them  to  become  Mahometans. 
After  repeating  this  two  or  three  times, 
he  fell  from  his  horse  and  never  spoke 
more.  This  person  would  certainly  in- 
struct his  god-children  In  rdigion,  ho 


who  died  denying  it,  and  praising  the 
accursed  sect  of  Mahomet  For  myself, 
I  would  far  rather  be  the  child  who  died 
uttering  the  word  'cross*  and  which 
was  seen  ascending  to  heaven  by  its 
mother,  as  I  have  told  already,  than  to 
be  its  godfather,  Captain  Andres]  Ga- 
ravita,  who  died  so  miserably.  This 
Garavita  is  he  who  was  pardoned  by 
Pedrarias,  because  he  informed  against 
Balboa  and  his  friends,  when  they  were 
beheaded.  We  see  by  this  how  the 
Lord  punishes  those  who  refuse  mercy 
to  men.  God  grant  that  when  he  died 
so  suddenly,  his  soul  was  not  lost !  But 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  baptism — who 
does  not  know  the  .precept  of  the  Gos- 
pel ?  Preach  to  every  creature,  and  be 
who  will  be  baptised  will  be  saved,  and 
he  who  believes  not  will  be  condemned. 
It  appears  to  me  perfectly  useless  to 
baptise  these  new  converts  before  they 
are  instructed,  for  if  they  do  not  believe 
they  cannot  be  saved.  It  b  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  negroes  who  have 
been  carried  to  this  island,  (Saint  Do- 
mingo,) who  have  been  baptised  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days,  without  ever 
inquiring  if  they  understood  what  it 
means ;  and  then  we  are  compelled  to 
purchase  a  licence  to  permit  them  to 
cat  flesh  during  lent,  for  we  have  not 
fish  ;  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  demi-peso 
or  more,  and  if  the  master  refuses,  he  is 
excommunicated.  Meanwhile  the  negro 
does  not  know  what  lent  is.  I  will  not 
say  what  I  think,  but  I  have  heard 

E nests  preaching  in  the  presence  of  oar 
ishop  say  that  it  was  wrong." 

We  have  <^tioted  this  long  extract, 
because  it  exhibits  an  accurate  view  of 
the  Spanish  method  of  converting  the 
Indians,  and  because,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  practice  is  little  better 
among  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  ;  only 
a  few  years  ago  a  similar  profanation 
of  religion  was  perpetrated  at  the 
Sandwich  Fslands.  When  the  French 
corvette  TUrainie,  Captain  Freycenet, 
commander,  touched  at  Owyhee  for 
a  few  days,  the  chaplain,  Abb^  Quelin» 
nephew  to  the  Archbbhopof  Paris, 
baptised  several  chiefs,  among  others. 
Governor  Boki,  who,  to  use  the  words 
of  M.  Ara^o,  took  his  leave,  went 
home  to  his  seven  wives,  and  to 
sacrifice  to  his  idols. 

The  truth  ia,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  Spanish  America,  the  work 
of  converting  the  Indians  has  yet  to  be 
commenced*  The  quotation  we  have 
given,  so  far  from  being  a  caricature^ 
Is  a  faithftd  representation  of  the  oourso 
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usually  pursued.  The  Franciscan 
fathers  hoasted  of  hailing  alone  bap- 
tised from  the  vear  1524  to  1540^ 
more  than  six  millions  of  Indians,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  If  this  in- 
discriminate and  irreverent  conduct  is 
calculated  to  excite  surprise*  we  are 
still  more  shocked  when  we  learn  the 
mode  in  which  the  rite  was  adminis- 
tered. When  friar  Bobadilla  boasts 
of  baptising  40,000  Indians  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  or  at  the  rate 
of  several  hundreds  a  day ;  we  may 
feel  surprised  how  he  would  accom- 
plish so  much.  This,  however,  is 
easily  explained;  the  monks  bap- 
tised in  tallies,  in  the  same  manner  as 
people  sometimes  vote  at  elections  ;  a 
score  of  men  were  baptised  in  the 
gross,  as  Juans,  and  then  a  score  of 
women,  as  Marys,  and  thus  the  task 
was  speedily  accomplished. 

The  results  of  this  system,  if  results 
they  can  be  called,  have  been  merely 
the  substitution  of  a  few  new  ceremo- 
nies, instead  of  those  formerly  in  use, 
while  the  poor  Indian  is  as  ignorant 
as  ever. 

"  The  Americans,**  says  Humboldt, 
*Mike  the  Hindoos  and  other  nations, 
who  have  long  groaned  under  a  civil 
and  military  despotism,  adhere  to  their 
manners,  customs,  and  opinions  with  ex- 
traordinary obstinacy — I  say,  opinions, 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  has 

firoduced  almost  no  other  effect  upon  the 
ndians  of  Mexico,  than  to  substitute 
new  ceremonies,  the  symbols  of  a  gentle 
and  humane  religion,  for  the  ceremonies 
of  a  sanguinary  worship.  This  change 
Arom  old  to  new  rites,  was  the  effect  of 
constraint  and  not  of  persuasion,  and 
was  produced  by  political  events  alone; 
«<  Dogma  has  not  succeeded  to  dogma, 
but  ceremony  to  ceremony.  The  na- 
tives know  nothing  of  religion,  but  the 
external  forms  of  worship.*  Fond  of 
whatever  is  connected  with  a  prescribed 
order,  they  find  in  the  Christian  religion 
particular  enjoyments.  The  festivals 
of  the  church,  the  fireworks  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  the  processions 
mingled  with  dances  and  whimsical  dis- 
gubes,  are  a  most  fertile  source  of 
amusement  for  the  lower  Indians.  In 
these  festivals  the  national  character  is 
displayed  in  all  its  individuality.  Every 
where  the  Christian  rites  have  assumed 
the  shades  of  tlie  country  where  they 
have  been  transplanted.     In  the  Philip- 


pine and  Mariana  islands,  the  natives 
of  the  Malay  race  have  incorporated 
them  with  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
themselves;  and  in  the  province  of 
Paste,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  I  have  seen  Indians  masked, 
and  adorned  with  small  >tinkling  bells, 
perform  savage  dances  around  the  altar, 
while  a  monk  of  St.  Francis  elevated 
the  host."* 

Not  only  has  the  influence  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  been  worthless,  but  in 
many  instances  their  conduct  was  ex- 
tremely exceptionable.  They  haVe  not 
unfrequentlv  avfuled  themselves  both 
of  fraud  and  force  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  There  is  one  most  culpable 
piece  of  conduct,  in  which  the  Jesuits 
and  other  orders  are  deeply  impli- 
cated, we  mean  the  employment  of 
pious  frauds,  and  fictfUous  miracles. 
In  the  use  of  some  unlooked-for  and 
favourable  event,  or  unexpected  de- 
liverance from  danger,  the  monk  might 
express  himself  in  language  which 
might  not  be  strictly  correct,  and  with 
no  deliberate  intention  to  deceive ; 
and  such  instances  we  would  judge 
leniently ;  but  when  the  simple  In- 
dian is  deceived  by  the  superior  physi- 
cal knowledge  of  his  teacher,  into  the 
belief  of  supernatural  interference, 
such  conduct  merits  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  censure.  In  our  estimation, 
no  end,  however  important,  can  justify 
a  fraud,  much  leSs  when  that  end  is 
pernicious,  as  when  a  miracle  is  got 
up  to  increase  devotion  towards  the 
Queen  of  Vir^ns ;  in  such  a  case  we 
can  see  nothing  but  one  complicated 
artifice  of  fraud. 

Fletcher  of  Salton*s  code  of  honor, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  far  preferable,  who 
would  lay  down  his  life  to  defend  his 
country,  but  would  not  do  a  mean 
thing  to  save  it.  Such  a  doctrine 
never  emanated^  from  the  School  of 
Loyola. 

The  use  of  force  is  also  to  be  depri- 
cated  like  deceit — ^it  should  never  be 
employed  when  dealing  with  human 
convictions.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
conversions,  as  they  are  called,  were 
as  much  the  result  of  conquest  and 
military  force,  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  In  many  parts  of  America, 
the  union  of  the  soldiers  and  priests, 
for   the  purpose  of  reclaiming    the 


^  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  vol  1.  p.  169. 
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Indians,  was  far  more  intimate  than 
18  usually  imagined. 

"  The  missionary  monks  of  South 
America  make,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
cursions into  countries  possessed  by 
peaceable  tribes  of  Indians,  whom  they 
call  BKjtigeSy  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
like  the  equally  naked  savage  of  the  mis- 
sions. In  these  noctum^  incursions, 
dictated  by  the  most  culpable  fanaticism, 
they  lay  hold  of  all  whom  they  can  sur- 
prise, especially  children,  women,  and 
old  men.  They  separate  without  feel- 
ings children  from  their  mothers,  lest 
they  should  concert  together  the  means 
of  escape.  The  monk,  who  is  the  chief 
of  this  expedition,  distributes  the  young 
people  among  the  Indians  of  his  mis- 
sion, who  hare  the  most  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  Entrados,  On  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Ki^o,  these  priJbners  bear  the  name  of 
poitos,  and  they  are  treated  like  slaves 
until  they  are  of  an  aee  to  marry.  The 
desire  of  haying  poitos,  and  making 
them  work  for  eight  or  ten  years,  in- 
duces tlie  Indians  of  the  missions  to  ex- 
eite  the  monks  to  these  incursions, 
which  the  bishops  have  generally  had 
the  good  sense  to  blame,  as  the  means 
of  attaching  odium  to  religion  and  its 
ministers."* 

In  California  the  military  were 
subordinate  to  the  monks,  and  their 
assistants  in  the  work  of  conversion. 

But  the  most  vaunted  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Romish  Church,  were  those 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  they,  therefore, 
merit  a  particular  attention.  We  con- 
fess, the  history  of  this  remarkable 
community  always  interests  us,  far 
above  that  of  any  other  monastic  so- 
ciety. The  valuable  accessions  which 
they  have  brought  to  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  their  deep  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  actual  world,  and  also, 
we  believe,  their  personal  morality, 
more  correct  than  that  of  the  other 
orders,  gives  their  history  an  interest 
£ur  above  that  of  Dominicans  or  beg- 
ging friars.  In  short  they  are  both 
monks  and  gentlemen.f 

The  efforts,  however,  of  the  Jesuits, 


if  more  ebborate,  and  less  coarsely 
mechanical,  laboured  under  the  same 
radical  defects  as,  in  truth,  were  in- 
herent in  the  Romish  faith.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  expand  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties.  The  Indians 
were  taught  to  repeat  certain  words 
and  phrases,  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  to  worship  not  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  bat  one  of  his  creatures, 
deified  as  the  Queen  of  Virgins  and 
Angeb.  When  the  poor  savages  were 
brought  together,  it  was  forgotten 
that  they  were  free  agents — they  were 
treated  as  machines,  and  personal  in- 
terest, the  strongest  motive  to  im- 
provement and  emulation,  was  sup- 
pressed. They  cultivated  the  land  for 
the  common  good,  alike  of  the  active 
and  the  indolent.  The  monastic  com- 
munities of  the  Jesuits  resembled 
the  association  of  bees  in  their  hives, 
rather  than  combinations  of  reasonable 
beings.  The  Jesuit  missions  may 
be  viewed  as  a  strange  compound  of 
Romanism  and  St.  Simonianism ;  it  was 
Robert  Owen,  employing  the  aid  of 
superstition,  to  portion  Paraguay  into 
parallelograms  upon  the  co-operative 
system.  To  .have  a  clear  idea  of  this 
monstrous  attempt,  we  may  state  that 
Peru,  before  its  conquest,  exhibited 
precisely  one  analogous ;  the  policy  of 
the  Incas,  the  Heliades  of  the  new 
world,  had  introduced  the  same  state 
of  things. 

If  we  turn  from  Paraguay  to  Canada, 
a  new  element  appears  in  the  policy  of 
the  Jesuits ;  in  the  latter  country,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, France  turned  them  to  powerful 
account  as  political  agents.  They  were 
there  employed  not  merely  to  convert 
the  savages,  but  to  detach  the  Indians 
from  Englbh  alliances,  and  bring  them 
over  to  the  French  interest.  The  his- 
tory of  the  French  Jesuits,  as  given  by 
Charlevoix  and  others,  exhibits  a 
strange  compound  of  good  and  bad, 
such  as  no  other  community  has  exhi- 
bited, unless  in  their  prototypes,  the 
templars  of  the  middle  ages.  They 
were  the  most  indefatigable  explorers 


i 


*  Humboldt's  New  Spam,  vol.  L  p.  23a 

t  In  Peru,  where  the  monastic  orders  are  shameAilly  depraved,  and  little  better 

than  a  set  of  arrevys,   the  Jesuits  alone  preserved  an  untainted  reputation-. 

*Le  Jwan  and  UUoa,  Noticias  Secretas.    This  official  report,  drawn  up  by  these 

excellent  individuals,    details  many  sad  proofs  of  the  total  corruption   of  the 
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of  unknown  regions ;  and  it  b  owing  tq 
their  enterprise,  that  the  splendid  vaUcy 
pf  the  Mississippi  was  first  laid  open  to 
Europeans.  They  resided  among  the 
Indians,  conformed  to  tlieir  customs, 
learned  their  lanpfuage,  and  published 
vocabularies.  They  were  devoted  to 
their  converts,  and  cheerfully  en- 
countered the  pains  of  martyrdom  for 
the  sake  of  their  neophytes.  On  tho 
other  hand,  they  were  indefatigable 
agents  in  directmg  the  horrors  of  In- 
dian warfai*e  upon  the  English  colonics, 
and  the  savage  who  had  received  the 
priestly  benediction,  proceede<l  to  scalp 
the  enemies  of  France.  The  result 
has  ever  been,  whether  on  the  Parana 
or  the  St.  Laurence,  that,  with  the 
suppression  of  the  order,  the  social 
system  instituted  by  the  followers  of 
Loyolfl,  has  fallen  to  pieces,  or,  at  best, 
languishes  under  the  less  able  hands  of 
Dominicans  or  Franciscans. 

If  we  turn  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  same  field,  we  find  the 
following  preliminary  observations  to 
be  essential.  They  were  destitute  in 
a  great  degree  of  political  influence, 
They  had  not  the  energies  of  the  civil 
power  at  their  disposal,  and  could 
not,  as  in  California,  effect  conversions 
by  the  united  efforts  of  tho  friar  and 
the  corporal.  Nor  is  this  all,  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Bogota  were 
agriculturists,  and  fixed  to  the  soil, 
and  it  required  no  great  effort  to  cause 
them  to  adopt  a  few  new  ceremonies  ; 
it  was  a  far  different  task  to  fix  the  ' 
wandering  Algonquin  in  settled  vil- 
lages— to  induce  them  to  abandon 
hunting,  the  most  fiisclnating  of  all 
pursuits.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
rrotestant  missionary,  every  where  to 
have  to  deal  with  more  intractible  ma- 
terials— with  the  Pequods  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland,  or 
Uie  Hottentots  of  the  Capes  but  with  all 
these  difficulties,  the  results  have  been 
such  as  mav  well  excite  surprise.  In 
so  wide  a  £(eld,  we  shall  merely  relate 
a  few  characteristic  instances,  taking 
care  to  select  such  as  are  not  easily 
accessible  to  most  readers*  In  the  case 
of  the  New  England  Indians,  this  is  es- 
pecially necessary,  for  here,  blame  has 
been  found  where  no  fault  existed,  and 


censure  has  been  withheld,,  where  ast 
suredly  it  was  merited.  It  is  to  bo 
remembered,,  that  as  the  Indians  of 
New  England  were  not  numerous,  of 
course  great  numbers  could  not  bo 
civilised  and  improved,  and  hence  the 
^ossly  ignorant  comparisons  someti  mes 
mstituted  between  the  Jesuit  establish- 
ments, among  the  populous  nations 
of  Paraguay,  and  the  little  clans  of 
Massaohusets.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  errors,  it  is  pretty  certiin  that 
the  Indians  of  North  America  have 
made  greater  progress  than .  those 
under  the  monastic  rule.  Tho  Chero- 
kees  had  a  newspaper  and  a  represen- 
tative government,  and  had  acquired 
wealth,  and  improved  their  lands.  In 
New  England  the  labours  of  Elliott, 
Mayhen,  and  Gookin,  were  remark- 
ably satisfactory ;  many  villages  of 
praying  Indians,  as  they  were  called, 
existed,  and  not  merely  advanced  in 
civilization,  but  improved  in|moraIs. 
Great  numbers  were  taught  to  read^ 
and  many  could  write,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  religion,  was  far  superior  ia 
amount,  as  in  tendency,  to  any  thing 
taught  in  the  missions  of  the  Romish 
elergy. 

That  the  efforts  of  these  devoted 
friends  to  the  Indians,  Elliot  and 
Gookin,  have  produced  but  little  per- 
manent good,  and  that  the  tribes  to 
which  they  addressed  themselves  aro 
all  but  extinct,  b  a  melancholy  truths 
and  one  which  can  easily  be  accounted 
for. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known^ 
that  the  labour  and  ejcpense  of  civiliz- 
ing the  Indians  of  New  England, 
was  not  contributed  by  the  colonies» 
high  as  their  pretensions  were,  but  by 
a  society  instituted  by  the  Honourable 
Robert  Boyle.  We  do  not  mean  that 
the  New  Englandcrs  contributed  no- 
thing, but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  burden  devolved  on  Mr.  Boyle  and 
his  associates  in  London.*  The  causey 
of  failure  are  easily  explained;  thej 
consisted  of  the  calamities  brouglit 
about  by  King  Philip's  war,  of  the  d6-> 
sire  of  the  New  Englanders  to  obtaia 
their  lands,  and  remove  their  occupants 
from  the  country,  and  lastly,  in  the 
hatred  and  contempt  with  which  they 


*  It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that  two  of  the  most  illostricus  names  Ireland  has  . 

S reduced,  the  one  eminent  in  moral,  the  other  in  phj^sical   science — ^we  mean 
lerkely  and  Boyle — ^wcrd  the  oalous  fHends  of  the  aborigines  of  our  colonies. 
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were  regarded  bj  the  proud  and  self- 
righteous  puritan.  During  King  Philip's 
wars,  which  were  carried  on  with  shock- 
ini?  cruelty  hy  the  Indians  and  the 
colonists,  the  praying  Indians  joined 
the  Whites,  and  retained  to  the  lost 
the  character  of  unimpeached  fidelity. 
Although  they  offered  to  serve  the 
colonists,  they  were  treated  with 
cruelty  and  suspicion ;  they  were 
thrown  into  prison  and  their  establish- 
ments broken  up,  and  their  families 
removed,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
to  remote  places,  where  no  provision 
was  made  for  their  support.*  It  is 
melancholy  to  view  the  strange  incon- 
sistencies which  history  so  often  ex- 
hihits.  The  pilgrims,  as  they  were 
called,  leaving  England,  and  settling 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  free- 
dom of  conscience,  treating  a  less 
civilized  portion  of  their  race,  with  a 
contempt  which  broke  their  hearts, 
and  caused  them  to  abandon  in  de- 
spair any  further  attempts  at  improve- 
ment. The  unhappy  Inaian  was  looked 
npon  as  an  in^rior  beii^,  who  might 
be  treated  with  condescension,  but 
never  be  permitted  to  assume  on  in- 
dependent bearing.  The  worcis  of 
Governor  Hutchinson  are  decisive 
upon  this  point. 

"  It  seems  strange,"  says  ho,  "  that 
men  who  professed  to  believe  that  God 
had  mado  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  tho  faco  of  the 
earth,  should  so  oarly,aad  upon  every  oc- 
casion, take  care  to  preserve  this  distinc- 
tion. Perhaps  nothing  has  more  effec- 
tualty  defeated  the  endeavours  for  Chris- 
tianising the  Indians.  It  seems  to  havo 
done  more — to  have  sunk  their  spirit?. 
led  them  to  intemperance,  and  extirpated 
the  whole  race." 

This  renuurk  of  Hutehinson's  refers 
to  a  transacticm  which  took  place  in 
1645,  or  only  twenty-four  years  after 
the  lauding  of  the  c^lgrims,  and  many 
yetrs  before  King  Philip's  war  could 
have  exa^>erat£d  the  colonists.  Even 
as  late  as  1725,  we  find  strange  exam- 

ei  of  Christian  warfare :  one  Captain 
nrellf  attended  by  fbrty  men  and  a 


chaplain,  killed  ten  Indians  they  found 
asleep  by  their  fires,  entered  Boston 
with  the  scalps  in  the  Indian  manner, 
and  received  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  Unfortunately  these  feelings, 
which  were  universal,  were  fostered  by 
those  from  whom  far  other  sentiments 
should  have  been  expected.  It  roust 
grieve  every  well-constituted  mind, 
to  peruse  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing, in  Dr.  Increase  Mather's  treatise 
on  the  efficacy  of  prayer — *'  Nor  did 
they  (the  English)  cease  crying  to  the 
Lord  against  Philip,  until  they  had 
prayed  the  bullet  into  his  heart."  In 
another  place — "  We  have  heard  of 
two  and  twenty  Indian  captains  slain 
all  of  them,  and  brought  down  to  hell 
in  one  day."  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
abundance  of  passages  equally  offdU- 
sive.  Our  object  is  answered  if  we 
have  accounted  for  the  failure  of 
Elliot  and  his  associates.  If  the  In- 
dians of  Massachusetshave  disappeared, 
it  was  not  on  account  of  any  deficiency 
in  the  moral  means  employed,  but  in 
the  heartlessness  and  selfish  conduct  of 
the  colonists,  while  the  efforts  to  avert 
the  evil  emanated  from  the  Boyles  and 
Berkeleys  of  our  own  country.  We  are 
willing,  however,  to  present  the  best 
apology  we  can,  and  we  believe  the 
very  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  New 
Euglanders  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  Knowledge  may  be  power,  but 
it  is  not  virtue ;  and  when  two  classes 
of  men  were  brought  into  contact,  and 
one  of  theua  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  other  in  science  and  energy,  the 
demands  of  justice  must  often  bo 
forgotten.  Nor  are  the  superstitions 
of  the  age  to  bo  neglected.  In  those 
days  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  uni- 
versal, and  the  natives  of  America 
were  believed,  alike  by  Spaniards  and 
Englishmen,  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  devil  in  the  performance  of  their 
su^rstitioiui  rites,  and  hence  they  were 
guilty  of  a  punbhable  offence,  and  thus 
interest  and  error  supported  each  other. 
The  demoralising  influence  of  the  cru- 
sades of  the  middle  ages,  had  also 
taught  the  people  of  Europe  that  infi- 
dels were  legitimate  prey,  and  that  thdr 


•  Major  Gookin,  the  guardian  of  the  praymr  Indians,  wrote  an  account  of  their 
!;;!^?"°fJ-^r>^if  information  of  Mr.  Boyle.  ^Ihe  manuscripts  remained  un^nted 
«ntil  pufehshed  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Seciety,  The  narrative  is  veVy  dU- 
credit^letothe  Kew  Englanders  ;  their  humanity  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  t^ 
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property  and  persons  belonged  to  tbose 
who  professed  a  different  faith;  and 
hence,  on  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  this  depraved  sentiment  was 
abandantly  acted  on. 

We  trust  we  have  sufficiently  ex- 
plained the  causes  which  blasted  the 
efforts  of  the  philanthropists  of  Eng- 
land in  their  endeavours  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indian  race  ;  but  the  same 
attempts  have  been  renewed  in  other 
countries  with  far  greater  success.  To 
begin  with  a  very  unpromising  race, 
the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  the 
Cape,  we  may  state  that  their  condition 
has  been  steadily  and  progressively  im- 
proving, especially  since  the  colony 
passed  under  the  power  of  England. 
The  mode  pursued  with  respect  to 
those  degraded  and  brutish  tribes, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  that 
adopted  by  the  Uomish  priests,  and  the 
results  were  eaually  characteristic. 
We  find  no  pseudo-miracles,  no  calling 
in  the  aid  oi  the  sergeant,  and  no  in- 
discriminate baptizings  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  missionaries  were  slow  and 
cautious  in  baptising  converts,  until 
they  thought  that  evidences  were  per- 
ceptible of  repentance  and  faith.  Gna- 
denthal  became  a  prosperous  settlement, 
displaying  the  best  effects  of  human 
culture,  and  occupied  by  numerous 
families  of  husbandmen,  who  obtained 
a  rich  produce  from  the  soil  over  which 
their  ancestors  had  wandered  for  ages 
without  attempting  to  improve  it.  In 
addition  to  this  settlement,  another 
tract,  termed  Groenekloof,  was  given 
by  the  government  to  the  United  Bre- 
thren. In  the  course  of  a  year,  from 
being  a  wilderness  it  was  made  to  bear 
a  plentiful  crop.  The  missionaries  re- 
ported, that  in  conducting  their  tem- 
poral concerns,  the  Hottentots  gave 
evidence  that  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  motives.  They 
went  diligently  to  work  in  building 
theur  huts  and  cultivating  their  grounds, 
and  God  blessed  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  Some  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
expressed  their  surprise  at  the  change 
which  they  witnessed  in  these  people. 
They  were  astonished,  say  the  mis- 
sionaries, in  seeing  how  the  wretched, 
drunken  Hottentots^  when  they  get  to 


Gnadenthal,  and  hear  the  word  of  Gotiy 
truly  receive  grace,  and  become  quite 
a  different  sort  of  people. 

"Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Pritchard,* 
*' nothing  in  this  account  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  fact,  that  a  strong 
sensation  was  produced  among  the  whole 
Hottentot  nation,  and  even  among  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  different  people, 
by  the  improved  and  happy  condition  of 
the  Christian  Hottentots,  so  as  to  excite 
a  general  desire  for  similar  advantage. 
Wnole  families  of  Hottentots,  and  even 
of  Bushmen,  set  out  from  the  borders  of 
Caffraria,  and  performed  journeys  of 
miny  weeks,  in  order  to  settle  at  Gna- 
denthal. Individuals  of  the  Tamhuhi 
nation,  and  some  from  the  Damaras 
beyond  great  Namaqualand,  resorted  to 
Groenekloof,  and  there  took  up  their 
abode.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  barbarous  races  of  men,  that 
the  savage  Bushmen,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, solicited  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, when  negociations  were  opened 
with  them,  with  the  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  that 
teachers  might  be  sent  among  them, 
such  as  tbose  who  had  dwelt  among  the 
civilised  Hottentots  at  Gnadenthal.  His- 
tory, says  the  historian  of  the  mission, 
probably  furnishes  few  parallel  examples 
of  a  savage  people  in  treaty  with  a 
Christian  power,  making  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  that  missionaries  should 
be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  Chris- 
tianity." 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  facts 
brought  together  by  the  excellent 
writer  already  <}uoted,  we  may  state, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Esauimaux 
has  not  been  the  hopelees  business 
which  even  the  excellent  Paley  ima- 
gined it  was.  At  present,  along  the 
whole  western  coast,  the  barbarities  of 
savage  life,  and  the  enormities  ever 
attending  paganism,  where  it  is  domi- 
nant, are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with ; 
and  the  state  of  the  country  compared 
with  what  it  was  eighty,  or  even  fifty 
years  ago,  may  be  termed  d vilised.  The 
nature  and  climate  of  this  dreary  re- 
gion»  and  the  methods  by  whidi  the 
natives  procure  their  subdatenoe,! 


sarily  preclude  many  arts  of  dvilised 
society.  The  people  can  neither  till 
the  land  nor  em^oy    themselves  in 


*  Physical  Hbtory  of  Mankind,  vol.  L  p. 
tendency  are  recorded. 


186,  where  many  hcts  of  the  same 
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nanufiictiiriiig.  A  Greenlander  can 
neither  lire  in  the  European  manner^ 
nor  clothe  himself  like  a  European, 
dwellin^y  as  he  does,  on  sterile  rocks, 
and  under  the  r^ons  of  a  polar  sky ; 
yet  it  may  he  said  with  truth,  that  the 
converted  Oreenlanders,  hy  the  habits 
of  indnstry^,  which  they  baye  acquired 
since  thdr  conversion  to  Christianity, 
by  their  contentment  amidst  privations 
and  hardships,  and  by  the  charity  of 
the  more  affluent  towards  their  needy 
brethren,  strikingly  exemplify  the  doc- 
trine, that  in  every  circumstance  of 
life,  and  in  every  station,  a  religious 
life  is  a  great  gain,  having  the  promise 
of  reward  in  this  world,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  A  later  account 
adds — ^the  national  superstitions  have 
every  where  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  practice  of  sorcery  is 
almost  unknown  upon  the  coasts. 
Cruelty  and  licentiousnessywith  a  long 
train  of  attendant  vices,  have,  through 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  given  way 
to  brotherly  kindness,  gooa  order,  de« 
eormn,  and  such  a  measure  of  civili. 
zation,  as  is  con^tible  with  peculiar 
circumstances.  ThemindoftheGreen- 
kunder  has  been  cultivated,  and  his 
heart  softened  and  punfied^  though  his 
mode  of  life  is  still  rude,  and  his  habits 
greatly  at  variance  with  European  ideas 
of  comfort  and  civilization.  Similar 
success  has  been  experienced  only  upon 
a  greater  and  more  extensive  scale  in 
the  Sandwich  and  Sodety  Islands.  In 
these  beautiful  archipelagos  the  revo- 
lution effected  since  the  time  of  Cook 
has  been  astonishing.  The  Arreoz 
society  has  disappeared;  inftrnticide, 
humtn  sacrifices,  and  po^gamy,  have 
been  suroressed,  and  given  way  to 
peace,  dnnestic  oomfbrt,  education, 
and  progressive  intellectual  improve- 
ment* 

All  that  we  aimed  at  has  been  ac- 
compliflhed;  we  trust  we  have  esta- 
blished the  decisive  fact  that,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  dergy,  scarcely 
any  result  has  been  obtained,  and  that 
their  modes  of  proceeding  had  more  of 
apolitical  than  a  religious  tendency. 
We  confess  we  care  but  little  whether 
a  savage  of  the  Orinoco  performs  his 
war-d^ce  round  a  Franciscan  who  ele- 
vates the  host,  or  round  the  fetish  of  his 
tribe ;  we  wish  to  see  him  improved 
in  the  rank  of  intellectual  beings, 
and  taught  to  adopt,  from  conviction, 
tiiose  doctrines  which  have  produced 
Vol.  XXL— No.  122. 


such  fruits  in  South  Africa  or  t^olyne- 
sia.  There  is  one  circumstance,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  wish  somewhat  more 
fully  to  allude:  we  mean  the  per- 
nicious and  political  influence  whieli 
the  Roman  missionaries  are  at  present 
exerting  in  the  islands  of  the  racifle» 
where  we  think  we  can  prove  that  they 
have  introduced  strifci  and  been  the 
means  of  introducing  great  evils  upon 
the  natives. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  islands,  be- 
sides many  less  known  groups,  are  now 
Christian.  This  beneficent  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  labours 
of  various  bodies  of  British  and  Ame- 
rican Christians,  the  Americans  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Sandwich  island^ 
From  pretty  extensive  and  authentic 
sources  of  information,  we  can  state, 
in  as  far  as  regards  the  two  laiver 
groups  of  islands  we  have  named,  that 
the  means  employed  were  unexception- 
able, and  no  cHscreditable  artifices  have 
been  used  either  to  deceive  the  natives 
or  to  consume  their  subsiance*  For 
many  years  aQ  went  on  nroeperously— . 
the  natives  abandoned  their  old  super- 
stitions^-adoptedthe  Christian  faitn-. 
were  taught  to  read,  and  arts  of 
industry  and  otvilbation  introduced 
among  them.  Of  Iate>  however,  the 
most  dishonourable  conduct  of  the 
Frendi  government  in  abetting  ihe 
Romish  priests  hat  produeed  mudi 
mischief,  and  has,  we  know,  intro- 
duced much  vice  and  crime.  To  ex- 
plain this  strai^  transaction,  we  must 
enter  into  some  details.  Af^  the  deadi 
of  Captam  Cook,  Tamehameha,  ori- 
ginally an  inferior  chief,  gradually  rose 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  (Ha*i^ 
wmi),  and  ultimately  effected  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  whole  group.  While 
he  lived,  the  nation  remained  idolaters, 
but  from  the  fireqnent  visits  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  vessels,  some  pro- 
gress was  made  in  civilization;  the 
persons  and  property  of  Europeana 
were  protected,  and  several  settled  in 
the  country.  The  successor  of  this 
energetic  chief,  Rihorieho,  whose  visit 
to  England  excited  so  much  notice 
several  years  affo,  carried  his  innova- 
tions much  ihrtner  than  his  predeces- 
sor had  done.  He  perceived  the  ffreat 
IK>litical  inconvenience  of  tabus,  ofjpar- 
ticular  days  and  meats,  and  also  of^the 
superstition  which  compelled  men  and 
women  to  eat  separately.    This  he  did 
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\>y  eating  Ib  public  alonr  with  his  w'uea, 
and  attendants,  and  chiefs  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  these  usages  became  obso- 
lete,  and  the  whole  system  of  idolatry 
was  abandoned — in  short,  the  nation 
was  left  without  a  religion;  for  the 
Protestant  missionaries  did  not  arrive 
until  some  time  afterwards.  This 
abolition  of  idolatry  led  to  a  civil  war^ 
in  which  the  partizans  of  the  old  faith 
were  defeated.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries  they  experienced  opposi- 
tion from  the  more  immoral  portion 
of  the  European  settlers — from  none 
more  than  from  a  Frenchman  named 
Hives ;  but  the  government  permitted 
them  to  remain  in  the  island.  Rives 
afterwards  returned  to  France,  and 
described  himself  as  a  person  of  great 
importance  in  Hawaii,  and  as  the  bearer 
of  a  rec[uest  on  the  part  of  soroe  of  the 
chiefsi  that  priests  should  be  sent  out. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  he 
was  possessed  of  no  such  authority, 
but  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  adventurer. 
The  priests  were  sent  out,  but  on  their 
arrival  were  ordered  to  quit  the  coun- 
try ;  this  order,  however,  they  conti- 
nued to  evade.  They  opened  a  chapel 
and  began  to  make  converts.  The 
attention  of  the  chiefs  was  now  at* 
tracted,  and,  after  due  inquiry,  the  ■ 
simple  Poljrnesians reported, that  "this 
new  religion  toas  aU  about  worshipping 
images  and  dead  men's  bones,  and  tcdms 
on  meat,  and  was  just  like  the  old  religion 
of  the  islands,**  We. do  not  quote  this 
remark,  which  would  have  delighted 
Middleton,  on  account  of  its  irony,  but 
because,  with  those  who  made  it,  it  in- 
•  volved  a  practical  difficulty  of  great 
importance.  The  abolition  of  the  old 
idolatry  and  its  tabus  had  given  rise 
ta  several  insurrections,  and  as  the 
new  religion  unquestionably  tcAued 
meat  and  used  images,  the  chiefs  were 
afraid  that  it  might  become  a  rallyinjg 
point  for  the  disaffected.  Meanwhile 
education  was  advancing — many  had 
become  Christians — portwns  of  the 
Bible  were  translated — a  code  of  writ* 
ten  laws  adopted — and  thousands  could 
read  and  write.  The  government  of 
the  islands  now  adopted  a  salutary 
step:  a  proclamation  was  issued  for- 
bidding women  to  visit  foreign  vessels. 
This  and  similar  regulations  excited 


great  discontent  among  an  influential 
party,  who  were  backed  by  many 
of  the  profligate  whalers  who  visit  the 
islands,  and  disturbances  were  the  conn 
sequence.  Father  Baehelot  and  his 
priests  joined  themselves  to  the  disaf- 
fected party,  and  they  were  in  conse- 
quence peremptorily  ordered  to  quit 
the  islands,  and  accordingly  took  their 
departure. 

The  banishment  of  these  priests  ap- 
peared to  have  touched  French  honour  9 
and  Louis  Phillippe,  whose  device 
seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  Virgil'Sf 

"Parcere  superbis  et  debellare  subjeotos,** 

sent  the  frigate  Artemise,  Captain  La 
Place,  to  demand  satisfaction.  We 
shall  give  the  outline  of  this  most  pro- 
fligate transaction.  This  Captain  La 
Place,  in  a  manifesto  in  the  name  of 
his  government  addressed  to  that  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  demands  satis* 
faction  for  having  persecuted  the  Ro- 
qian  Catholic  religion,  tarnished  it  with 
the  name  of  idolatry  I  It  and  expelled 
certain  French  papal  missionaries  from 
the  island,  which,  the  captain  said,waa 
an  insult  to  France  and  her  sovereign. 
He  demanded  that  the  Hawaian  king 
should  conform  to  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized nations,  among  whom,  as  Captain 
La  Place  assured  him  with  singular 
eifrontory,  there  was  not  even  one  that 
did  not  permit  in  its  territory  free 
toleration.  This  last  assertion  is  truly^ 
humiliating:  the  commander  of  t^ 
French  frigate,  and  representing  the 
honour  of  his  nation,  should  surely  be  a 

fentleman,  but  here  we  have  Captain 
iSL  Place  uttering  a  falsehood  on  n 
subject  where  mistake  is  impossible,  a^ 
even  the  most  ignorant  know  that  free 
toleration  does  not  exist  in  one  half  the 
governments  of  Europe.  Another  con^ 
ditiou  insisted  upon  was  that  French 

§oods  should  be  admitted  on  paying  t^ 
uty  of  Ave  per  cent. ;  or,  in  other 
words,  practically,  that  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  should  get  drunk  on  French 
brandy,  for  the  especial  profit  of  the 
Frencm  consul.  To  bring  these  iniqui« 
ties  to  a  climax,  the  sum  of  20,000 
dollars  was  extorted  from  the  native 
government  as  a  guarantee  for  the  ful- 
filment of  these  conditions.*     One  ia 


*  This  sum  has  never  been  repayed  $  on  the  contrary,  by  an  exercise  of  oppree* 
Bton  still  more  disgraceful,  10,000  dollars  have  been  taken  from  the  Society  Islanderft* 
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ai  a  loss  to  eonoei?e  the  object  of  this 
strange  udIod  of  infidelity  and  Roman- 
ism  ;  or  that  the  disciples  of  Voltaire 
and  Loyola  should  thus  combine  for  a 
common  object.  The  commerce  of  the 
French  in  the  Pacific  is  insignificant. 
Not  one  ship  in  fifty  that  touches  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  belongs  to  them. 
We  believe  one  reason  to  be,  that  the 
present  French  government,  although  in 
the  abstract  abundantly  latitudinarian, 
views  such  matters  as  objects  of  politi- 
cal speculation;  the  Romanist  party 
are  powerful,  and  it  is  of  importance 
for  a  system  certainly  not  national,  to 
bid  for  support  in  all  quarters.  Hence 
the  anomalous  union  which  has  forced 
Popery  upon  an  unwilling  people,  and 
attempted  to  civilize  them  by  pillaging 
their  wealth,  and  drenching  them  with 
Jesuits  and  brandy. 

The  mischievous  effects  of  this  fo- 
reign interference  are  now  becoming 
manifest  in  the  demoralization  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  retardation  of  its 
improvement.  Mr.  Bishop  writes 
thus: — 

"  The  repeal  of  the  law  forbiddhig  the 
importation  of  alcohol  into  the  kingdom, 
effected  by  the  French  treaty,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  larger  importation  and  sale 
of  the  article  by  the  French  consul  and 
others.  The  consequences  were  disas- 
trous. The  formerly  quiet  town  of 
Honolulu  became  a  scene  of  revelry 
and  noise,  and  the  resort  of  the  vicious 
never  before  surpassed.  Many  members 
of  our  churches  also  were  drawn  into 
the  vortex,  and  cut  off.  The  example  so 
boldly  set  in  the  metropolis,  at  length 
began  to  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
island.  Matters  for  a  time  began  to 
grow  worse  and  worse.  Our  congre- 
gations dwindled,  the  love  of  ChristUns 
waxed  cold,  and  with  the  introduction 
of  intoxicating  drinlcs,  the  other  con^ 
eoBttants  of  heathenism  were  also 
revived.  la  the  month  of  October,  when 
this  state  of  things  was  at  its  height,  the 
king  made  this  island  a  visit  &om  Mani. 
This  state  of  things  was  duly  represented 
to  him,  and  supported  by  Commodore 
Wilks,  his  officers,  and  the  American 
consul,  the  king  published  a  law  prohi- 
biting his  subjects  the  making  and 
drittkmg  of  intoxicating  liquors.' 

While  such  things  were  acting,  instead 


of  promoting  temperance,  the  eccle- 
siastical jug^er  went  about  in  his  long 
robe,  crucifix  in  hand,  baptizing  all  who 
applied,  and  urging  those  who  did  not 
apply  to  come  and  receive  the  waters 
of  regeneration.  They  are  equally 
persevering  in  dissuading  the  natives 
from  attending  the  schools,  or  in  any 
way  improving  their  minds.  The  only 
contrast  we  shall  draw  is  the  statement 
of  the  following  facts,  very  different 
from  any  afforded  by  the  missions  of 
Paraguay.  By  the  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  the  Scriptures 
have  been  translated  into  the  native 
language.  Multitudes  have  been  taught 
to  read  and  write ;  in  higher  schools, 
geography  and  the  elements  of  physical 
science  are  taught ;  and  even  in  ana- 
tomy and  medicine  instructions  are 
delivered  to  the  more  intelligent  na- 
tives, that  they  may  become  useful  in 
relieving  the  distresses  of  their  coun- 
trymen.    This  requires  no  comment. 

We  have  no  apprehension,  however, 
that  the  Sandwich  Islanders  will  either 
relapse  into  theur  old  superstitions,  or 
adopt  the  new  ones.  In  the  first  place, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  vessels 
which  frequent  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  English  and  American,  and  as  they 
have  ever  been  on  terms  of  amity  with 
the  natives,  their  influence  must  be 
exerted  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a 
hostile  faith.  Their  religion,  their  na- 
tional feelings,  and,  above  all,  their 
interest  in  preserving  their  now  pre- 
dominant iniluence  is  by  cordially  sup- 
porting the  native  government  The 
chiefs  and  native  authorities  can  view 
with  no  favour  a  set  of  men  who  have 
been  only  instruments  of  dissension 
and  of  interference  with  their  national 
affairs.  It  is  remarkable,  on  this  ob- 
scure theatre,  to  see  the  same  contest 
renewed  as  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  religion  of  pro- 
gress, which  acknowledges  no  extra- 
national authority ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
priest,  which  assails  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  and  would  bring 
all  intellect  prostrate  imder  the  Lama 
of  Rome. 

We  shall  bring  these  observations  to 
a  close,  with  a  remark  which  has  fre- 
quently occurred  to    us  during    the 


•  See  Annual  Report  of  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Boston,  1840-41 ; 
see,  also,  Hawaian  Sfectator,  a  quarterly  publication  in  English,  published  at 
Owahee,  and  replete  with  valuable  information  respecting  Polynesia. 
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writing  of  this  paper.  The  immuta- 
bility of  the  Roman  faith  has  often 
been  insisted  upon  to  us :  its  wonder- 
ful flexibility  has  been  far  more  matter 
of  surprise.  It  is  the  religion  of  hu- 
man nature^  of  all  times  and  places^ 
presenting  in  its  multiform  phases 
something  suitable  to  every  mind.  It 
comprehends  the  fierce  baron  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  a  Pascal  in  the 
sixteenth — a  Fenelon,  and  a  Spanish 
Dominican  presiding  at  an  auto-da-fe 
—the  savage  of  the  Orinoco  dancing 
round  the  host*  and  could  tempt 
from  Protestantism  a  Schlegel  or  a 
Schelling.  Even  in  its  external  rites 
it  possesses  points  of  affinity  with 
every  form  of  faith ;  and  this  resem- 
blance has  often  struck  the  Roman 
clergy  themselves.  Thus  the  first 
monies  who  visited  America  were 
astonished  to  find  that  the  worship  of 
the  cross  and  auricular  confession  had 
preceded  them.     In   the    East   they 


found,  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  a 
grand  pontiff,  whose  dominions  were 
more  extensive  than  those  of  his 
western  brother.  The  rosary  and  the 
tonsure  existed  in  Hindostan  long  be- 
fore popes  were  known ;  and  monas- 
taries  and  unmarried  priests  abounded 
in  the  East  long  before  they  were 
known  in  Egypt  or  Italy ;  and  absti- 
nence from  meat  is  but  the  tabu  of 
Polynesia.  Like  the  primary  matter 
of  Greek  philosophy,  destitute  of  every 
form,  but  capable  of  assuming  all,  it  b 
like  a  mirror  of  many  facettes,  in  which 
each  may  see  his  likeness.  It  is  gross 
in  Naples,  purified  in  Baltimore.  For 
a  healthy  and  manly  intellect,  how- 
ever, it  has  no  charms,  and  has  no 
sympathy  tvith  the  followers  of  Luther 
or  Lord  Bacon.  While  susceptible  of 
modifications,  it  is  ever  in  tne  rear, 
following  in  the  path  where  it  is  des- 
tined never  to  lead. 


CONTINENTAL      COUNTRIES. 


NO.  II. — HOLLAND. 


There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe 
which,  having  suffered  continued  re- 
yerses  of  fortune  and  foreign  domina- 
tion, and  whose  soil  has  been  the  theatre 
of  so  many  wars,  both  religious  and 
political,  has  vet  preserved  so  many 
of  its  ancient  habits  and  customs,  so 
many  of  its  simple  tastes  and  primitive 
pleasures,  as  Holland. 

That  country  which  successively 
became  the  refuge  of  the  Jews  of 
Portugal  and  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
and  which  has  maintained  for  centu- 
ries the  active  conflict  of  opinions  with 
nearly  the  entire  of  Catholic  Europe, 
presents  at  this  moment  features  as 
strongly  national  as  though  a  moun- 
t^n  firontier  had  separated  it  from  all 
intercourse  with  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

The  Dutchman  of  the  present  day 
differs  but  little  from  his  predecessor 
of  two  hundred  years  ago — the  same 
sturdy  spirit  of  political  independence, 
the  same  habits  of  patient,  plodding 


industry,  the  same  parsimony,  and  the 
same  primitive  pleasures  that  occupied 
his  ancestors,  would  seem  to  engage 
him. 

From  the  earliest  period,  that  long 
valley  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine  was  the  prey  to  surrounding 
nations.  Subjected  in  turn  to  the  Gauls, 
the  Romans,  the  Franks,  it  fell  at 
last  beneath  the  haugh^  rule  of 
Charlemagne  himself,  and  under  his 
imbecile  successors  became  broken  up 
into  petty  states,  warring  and  disput- 
ing with  each  other,  the  traces  of 
whose  animosity  have  descended  to  the 
verv  period  we  live  in. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions 
arose  the  power  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  who,  being  connected  by 
ties  of  marriage  with  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  the  country  passed  into 
their  hands ;  and  when  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy married  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, she  brought  him  Holland  as 
her  dowry.     In  1548,  Charles  V.  re- 
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united  the  kingdom  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy ;  and  thirty  years  after,  the 
stern  spirit  of  independence  and  pro- 
found religious  conviction,  sdrred 
them  to  assert  their  freedom  both 
against  monarchy  and  the  Inquisition; 
and  under  William  the  Taciturn  they 
became  free.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
became  conspicuous  the  all-subduing, 
untiring  energy  of  their  national  cha* 
racter — that  combination  of  enterprise 
and  industry  which  made  .them  the 
merchants  of  the  East,  and  which 
drew  upon  them  the  covetous  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  all  the  pride 
and  glory  of  his  reign,  found  himself 
dictated  to  by  the  stadtholders  of 
Holland. 

Here  were  changes  enough  to  have 
washed  out  every  ti^ace  of  nationality 
from  every  other  people ; — every  fea- 
ture of  government,  from  absolute 
monarchy  to  open  democracy — differ- 
ent forms  of  religious  persuasion- 
varieties  of  language,  intermarriage- 
all,  in  short,  that  can  fashion  and 
mould  the  features  of  a  people,  were 
their  lot ;  but  their  stern  natures  came 
forth  from  the  trial  unchanged ;  and 
even  when,  within  our  own  times,  the 
spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  like  a 
devouring  flame,  swept  across  the  face 
of  Europe,  consuming  as  it  went, 
Holland  alone — that  Tittle  country 
wrested  from  the  ocean — presented 
the  bold  aspect  of  defiance  to  the  liber- 
tine excesses  of  the  day  ;  and  when  he 
arose  whose  power  was  felt  from 
Moscow  to  Madrid,  the  sturdy  Hol- 
landers dared  to  reject  his  yoke,  and 
to  still  stand  by  those  institutions 
which  for  centuries  they  had  defended. 

But  even  then  they  were  destined 
to  another  trial ;  and  when  the  victo- 
rious army  of  Pichegru  swept  across 
the  land,  once  more  was  their  proud 
spirit  humbled  to  the  dust.  The  name 
of  their  nation  was  erased  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  their  ancient  frontier 
was  annihilated,  and  every  remnant 
cf  their  noble  constitution  scattered 
to  the  winds.  With  a  brother  of 
Napoleon  for  their  monarch,  and 
French  institutions  introduced  into 
every  department  of  the  state,  it  might 
well  be  supposed  that  the  hour  was 
now  come  in  which  they  should  yield 
to  their  destiny,  and  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  province.  But  no  I  The 
old  leaven  worked  too  strongly  in  their 
hardy  natures— the  seeds  of  indepeu* 
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dence  were  too  deeply  implanted  to  be 
blighted  by  the  cutting  winds  of  ad- 
versity; and  scarcely  did  the  storm 
pass  over  their  heads,  when  they  arose 
again,  like  one  of  their  own  plains 
after  the  inundation  of  the  winter- 
bright,  rich,  and  productive. 

Once  more  the  old  Dutch  thrift 
came  to  their  lud :  the  energy  which 
enabled  them  to  surmount  so  many 
difficulties  before,  did  not  desert  them 
now  ;  and,  resuming  its  ancient  name, 
Holland  again  became  a  nation. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  qualities  which  secure  happiness  in 
the  individual,  producing  prosperity  in 
the  nation.  Holland,  however,  ex- 
hibits an  example  of  this.  She  owes 
her  greatness  and  her  wealth,  as  she 
owes  her  happiness  and  welfare,  to 
that  calm,  reflectine^  race,  who  could 
neither  be  fascinated  by  glory,  nor  de« 
pressed  by  misfortune.  Economising 
their  riches  in  times  of  plenty,  and 
supporting  adversity  with  patience,  the 
country  has  exhibited  in  itself  the 
humble  but  useful  virtues,  which  never 
fail  in  private  life  to  lead  to  affluence 
and  ease. 

What  Napoleon  said  of  England 
might  with  far  more  truth  be  asserted 
of  Holland — it  is  **  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers ;"  but  they  are  shopkeepers 
whose  probity  and  fair-dealing  might 
well  put  to  the  blush  many  of  those 
prouder  neighbours  who  trade  with 
them  as  customers. 

Time  out  of  mind  has  this  country 
been  the  subject  of  jest  and  sarcasm. 
Every  traveller  who  visits  it,  returns 
with  the  same  everlasting  picture  of 
streets  whose  cleanliness  requires  you 
to  walk  in  slippers — of  a  people  who 
seem  a  compound  of  schiedam  and 
tobacco;  and  from  Voltaire  down- 
wards, every  wit  has  had  his  "  wipi' 
upon  the  land ;  and  even  an  English- 
man, whose  sympathies  might  have 
taught  him  more  generosity,  has  de- 
scribed Holland  as  a  country  **  draw- 
ing fifty  feet  of  water — a  land  the  very 
keel  of  nature,  where  every  man  is  at 
the  pump,  and  where  they  never  feel 
safe  until  they  smell  the  mud.  When 
their  merchants  are  bankrupt,  they 
have  only  to  drown  a  city  ;  a  species 
of  cannibal  fish,  thev  live  upon  other 
fish,  and  serve  up  their  own  cousins- 
german  to  table.'* 

But  this  is  not  exactly  the  aspect  in 
which  we  would  present  Holland  to 
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our  readers :  neither  is  it  as  a  land  of 
romantic  scenery  nor  chivalric  asso- 
ciations. Not  that  Holland  is  deficient 
in  picturesque  beauty,  nor  are  its  an- 
nals wanting  in  traits  of  heroism  and 
daring;  but  the  striking  features  of 
the  nation  are  its  industry,  its  energy, 
its  endurance,  its  strong  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  its  practical  common- 
sense  ;  and  these  traits  seem  written 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

You  look  from  the  deck  of  the 
canal-boat  upon  a  vast  plain  of  rich 
green,  dotted  with  handsome  cattle, 
and  here  and  there  a  small  brick  cottage 
peeping  from  its  willow  enclosure. 
You  trace  the  winding  of  a  stream  till 
it  is  lost  in  the  horizon.  You  see 
some  white-sailed  barque  slowljr  mov- 
ing on  among  the  prairies,  and  mmgling 
its  tall  spars  with  the  thin  arms  of  the 
windmills.  You  catch  the  taper  spire 
of  a  village-church  in  the  distance. 
But  no  hill  rises  to  the  view — neither 
glen  nor  vallev.  All  is  a  rich  alluvial 
soil,  across  which,  in  silence,  human 
industry  is  moving  ;  but  neither  the 
clank  of  the  hammer  nor  the  din  of 
the  factory  strikes  the  ear.  A 11  is  still, 
and  quiet,  and  peaceful.  The  spirit  of 
order  seems  to  pervade  every  thing 
and  every  body.  Even  of  his  pleasure 
the  Dutchman  is  an  economist,  and 
enjoys  himself  within  such  prudent 
limits,  as  call  for  neither  exertion  nor 
enthusiasm.  The  fisherman  returning 
to  his  cabin  at  nightfall — the  patrol 
upon  his  round  of  duty — the  merchant 
on  his  way  to  the  Bourse — the  child 
wending  his  march  to  school,  his  Bible 
under  his  arm — all  move  with  mea- 
sured tread,  as  though  every  thing 
received  its  impulse  from  some  mighty 
piece  of  mechanism  that  presided  over 
the  entire  land.  You  enter  the  great 
town ;  but,  unlike  all  cities  elsewhere, 
you  perceive  neither  noise  nor  tumult. 
The  streets  are  neither  traversed  by 
loungers,  nor  do  you  see  the  onward 
haste  and  movement  of  great  com- 
mercial communities.  There  is  no 
crowd,  no  bustle — the  very  spirit  of 
curiosity  is  subjected  to  their  native 
phlegm ;  and  the  small  piece  of  look- 
ing-glass which  is  placed  at  every  win- 
dow, is  destined  to  inform  the  indweller 
what  goes  forward  without,  and  not 
give  him  the  pain  of  rising  from  his 
chair ;  and  yet  this  land,  so  lethargic. 
So  slow,  so  sluggard  in  appearance,  has 
effected  worka  of  more   stupendous 
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magnitude  and  untiring  industry  than 
any  nation  of  modem  Europe. 

When  the  ancient  Gauls  came  to 
settle  upon  that  wide  plain  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  Tacitus 
tells  us  they  knew  not  whether  to  call 
it  land  or  ocean.  Each  seized  upon 
some  little  eminence  amid  that  watery 
waste,  and  built  his  little  hut  ready  to 
fly  whenever  the  inundation  should 
approach.  Combining  their  efforts, 
they  formed  a  barrier  against  the 
river,  and  thus,  emboldened  by  success, 
constructed  a  rude  dyke  against  the 
sea.  The  war  began  a^inst  the  ele- 
ments— they  prosecuted  it  with  vigour. 
The  whole  land  resembled  a  besi^ed 
city— the  enemy  on  every  side  seeking 
where  he  might  enter.  Should  a  ram- 
part show  signs  of  weakness,  every 
hand  came  to  the  rescue:  did  their 
efforts  fail,  they  isolated  the  breach  by 
raising  another  embankment  against 
which  the  waves  beat  in  vain.  Night 
and  day  sentinels  walk  their  rounds, 
and  at  the  slightest  show  of  danger 
the  tocsin  is  sounded,  and  no  Hol- 
lander neglects  the  warning. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  activity 
and  labour,  the  annals  of  Holland 
abound  with  dreadful  instances  of  dis- 
aster, where  the  inundations  carried 
away  whole  villages  with  all  their  in- 
habitants. In  1287,  eighty  thousand 
souls  were  swept  away  by  a  rising  of 
the  sea — covering  that  vast  expanse 
now  known  as  the  Zuyderzee,  which 
before  that  did  not  exist.  In  1570,  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  perished  by 
an  inundation,  that  rose  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  soil.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  skill  latterly  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  dykes,  and  the 
admirable  laws  passed  for  their  roain- 
tainance,  so  late  as  1825,  Amsterdam 
saw  its  great  dyke  almost  surrounded 
by  the  sea ;  and  for  some  hours  the 
inhabitants  stood  watching  with  ago- 
nising suspense  the  progress  of  the 
waves,  as  they  continued  to  swell  and 
beat  against  the  barrier.  Happily  the 
inundation  began  to  subside ;  when 
but  one  hour  more  would  have  sur- 
rendered the  city  to  annihilation. 

The  dykes  of  Holland  form  a  most 
important  feature  in  its  internal  eco- 
nomy. Their  midntenance  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  large  and  varied  class 
of  the  population,  and  form  a  very 
considerable  item  in  the  budget  of  the 
state. 
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E?ery  propdetor  Is  assessed  for  their 
support  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
land  he  occupies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dykes.  They  who  reside  immediately 
near  them  heing  ohliged  to  cultivate  a 
certain  quantity  of  oziers>  which  are 
used  in  thehr  repwr. 

The  northern  coast  of  Holland  owes 
its  security  to  a  natural  defence — great 
hills  of  sand  which  are  thrown  up  by 
the  wavesy  and  which  effectually  pre- 
vent any  danger  of  inundation  from 
that  quarter.  But  even  these  are  not 
without  their  inconvenience  j  for  in 
times  of  storm,  these  sand  hummocks 
are  carried  away  by  the  wind,  and  spread 
for  miles  around  over  fields  of  tillage 
and  pasture.  AglEunst  this  evil  a  re- 
medy is  found,  by  planting  dense 
hedges  of  reeds  along  the  summit  of 
the  hills,  and  at  short  intervals  along 
their  declivities.  In  some  instances, 
too,  this  seemingly  ungrateful  soil  has 
been  made  to  support  plantations  of 
timber,  and  at  this  moment  the  en- 
virons of  Haarlem  are  covered  with 
wood,  which  has  had  no  more  favour- 
able origin  than  these  barren  moun- 
tains of  sea  sand. 

If  we  retire  inland,  we  shall  be  still 
more  struck  by  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  view  of  Holland,  from 
a  steeple,  presents  one  of  those  miracles 
of  human  activity  which  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  The  whole  surfkce  of  the 
soil  is  a  net-work  of  roads,  embank- 
ments, and  canals,  separating  patches 
of  land  tilled  in  the  very  perfection  of 
agricultural  science.  Not  a  perch  of 
ground  is  suffered  to  lie  unproductive. 
When  tillage  is  impracticable,  pas- 
turage can  be  found ;  should  the  soil 
not  favour  that,  trees  are  planted ; 
and  where  the  marshy  surface  denies 
them  support,  the  everlasting  willow 
—so  useiul  for  every  purpose — suc- 
ceeds. An  eminence  of  a  few  feet 
high  is  too  tempting  a  sight  not  to 
build  a  wind-mill — a  rivulet  a  foot 
wide  suggests  a  water-wheel. 

Air,  earth,  and  water  are  put  under 
contribution  here,  and  each  pays  his 
quota :  and  a  Dutchman  seems  only  in 
his  element  where  the  spongy  soil  is 
suggestive  of  a  dyke,  and  his  amphi- 
bious nature  can  revel  with  sand  on 
one,  and  water  on  the  other  side  of 
htm. 

But  amid  all  this  display  of  agricul 
tural  wealth,  objects  of  taste  and  lux- 
ury are  not  forgotten.    The  humblest 


cottier  will  have  his  bed  of  tulips, 
every  one  of  which  would  excite  the 
envy  of  our  home  florists.  True,  the 
time  is  past  when  these  gay  petals 
counted  like  bonds  upon  the  bourse  of 
Amsterdam.  No  longer  is  a  ranun- 
culus purchased  with  four  waggon- 
loads  of  rye,  three  of  barlev,  four 
oxen,  twelve  sheep,  two  hogsheads  of 
wine,  two  tons  of  butter,  a  complete 
suitof'dlothes,  (and  for  a  Dutchman 
.  too,)  and  a  silver  goblet.  The  gigantic 
bulb  called  the  "Admiral  Eckhuyzen," 
once  the  denizen  only  of  palaces,  figures 
now  in  every  good  bourgeois  gar- 
den. The  "  Lief  kenshock"  would  no 
longer  purchase  a  province,  and  the 
**  Semper  Augustus"  which  once 
brought  thirteen  thousand  florins, 
can  be  had  for  fifty. 

Passing  northwards  and  crossing  the 
Zuyderzee,  you  enter  Friesland — a  new 
land  in  every  respect,  possessing  its 
own  language,  habits,  and  traditions. 
Here  the  men  are  large,  robust,  and 
powerful ;  the  women  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  form— ^ 
their  deep  blue  eyes  and  light  browtr 
hair  giving  them  a  sort  of  family  re- 
semblance most  striking.  Their  cos- 
tume, too,  is  not  without  its  charm— 
a  short  mantle,  worn  to  display  not  to 
conceal  symmetry,  and  a  small  cap» 
which  covering  the  top  of  the  head, 
falls  in  heavv  lappets  of  rich  lace  on 
either  shoulder — two  broad  bands  of 
gold  defending  the  temples,  which, 
among  the  wealthier  classes,  is  usually 
an  ornament  of  considerable  value. 
We  have  seen  a  simple  country  girl, 
whose  head-gear  was  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand florins,  or  eighty  pounds  sterling. 

To  obtain  means  of  purchasing  this 
piece  of  finery  is  often  the  labour  of 
years  long,  and  the  highest  object  of 
a  peasant  girl's  ambition. 

As  we  advance  still  farther  north, 
we  enter  the  saddest  and  least  culti- 
vated portion  of  all  Holland,  one  vast 
morass,  traversed  by  a  dreary  canal, 
whose  dark  stream  flows  sluggishly 
along,  bearing  on  it  a  boat  usually 
laden  with  turf,  to  which  some  poor 
peasant  is  harnessed ;  a  few  miserable 
mud  hovels,  without  any  trace  of  Dutch 
neatness  or  propriety,  a  swampy  and 
ungrateful  soil,  are  iXX  the  eye  can  rest 
upon. 

We  should  not  have  invited  our 
^eader  to  accompany  us  thus  far,  but 
that  even  here  this  land,  so  sadly  defl- 
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dent  in  everv  element  of  prosperity, 
presents  another  trait  of  the  people., 
In  181 6» .  General  Van  den  Bosch 
established  here  one  of  ^those  colonies 
for  the  poor  for  which  Holland  b  re- 
markable. 

Into  this  society  or  oolony,  as  it  is 
called,  any  able-bodied  person  may 
enter ;  the  society  entrusts  to  his  charge 
about  six  perches  of  land,  a  cow,  some 
sheep,  and  a  pig,  in  addition  he  receives 
diuly  one  pound  of  bread,  and  every 
week  a  bushel  of  potatoes,and  ten  sous, 
not  in  actual  money,  but  a  card  is 
given  him  of  that  value,  which  is 
negociable  in  any  part  of  the  colony. 

The  colonist  is  bound  to  repay,  by 
instalments,  all  the  advances  made  by 
the  society,  and  these  payments  he  is 
enabled  to  make,  either  from  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  the  produce  of  his  land 
or  of  his  cattle,  in  addition  to  which  he 
pays  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  his 
profit,  to  maintain  the  government  of 
the  colony,  besides  a  small  sum,  which 
is  charged  to  him  as  interest  on  the 
capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the 
land. 

When  the  colonist  has,  by  his  in* 
dustry,  paid  off  his  debt  to  the  state, 
his  position  suddenlv  changes,  he  no 
longer  treats  with  the  administration 
as  a  vassal,  but  as  an  independent 
farmer.  The  women  of  the  colonv  are 
employed  in  spinnine  and  cardii^, 
while  schools  are  provided  for  the  chiU 
dren,  in  which  the  species  of  instruc- 
tion is  specially  destined  to  assist  them 
in  their  career.  The  houses,  which 
are  built  with  brick,  each  surrounded 
by  its  little  garden,  are  grouped  into 
families,  a  hundred  houses  forming 
what  is  called  a  district,  and  to  each 
district  are  appointed  a  physician,  an 
apothecary,  two  carpenters,  two  masons^ 
a  smith,,  a  tailor,  and  a  joiner. 

The  colonists  labour  under  the 
direct  inspection  of  an  overseer,  who, 
for  any  act  of  indolence  or  careless- 
ness, has  a  power  of  punishment,  which 
in  extreme  cases  consists  in  banish- 
ment to  a  severer  settlement,  where 
ereater  riff  our  prevails,  and  more  labour 
u  exacted. 

At  this  moment  nine  thousand  per- 
sons are  maintained  by  this  admira- 
ble system  of  poor  law,  a  system 
which  neither  demands  an  onerous 
tixation  on  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  anv  large  outlay  in  the  main- 
tenance of  expensive  establishments, 


governors,'  housekeepers,  and  over- 
seers, and  at  the  same  time  is  the 
means  of  bringing  into  cultivation  a 
large  portion  of  waste  and  unproduc- 
tive land ;  and,  better  than  all,  instils 
habits  of  industry  and  order  which  are 
perpetuated  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  can  be  found* 
so  many  charitable  institutions,  so 
many  establishments  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering,  the  succour  of  the  Aged, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  orphan.  Reli- 
gion b  with  them  an  active,  working 
principle,  ever  exciting  them  to  acts  of 
numanity  and  kindness.  The  promp- 
titude with  which  every  appeal  on  the 
score  of  charity  is  answered,  forms  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  habits  of  thrift 
and  parsimony  for  which,  they  more 
generally  gain  credit;  but  in  many 
respects  the  character  of  the  Dutch- 
man exhibits  contradictions  of  this 
kind.  The  merchant  who  would  deem 
it  an  unpardonable  extravagance  to  sit 
down  upon  one  of  the  velvet-covered 
chairs  of  hb  own  drawing-room,  ex- 
cept upon  some  grand  or  g^  occasion, 
would  not  hesitate  to  offer  a  thousand 
florins  to  purchase  a  work  of  art — a 
picture,  a  bronze,  or  an  Elzevir.. 

There  are  few  families  among  the 
wealthier  class  who  do  not  possess  col- 
lections which  would  do  honour  to  a 
palace.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  pic- 
ture gallery  of  Van-den  Hoof,  at  Am- 
sterdam, of  Baron  Westreenen,  at  the 
Hi^rue,  and  of  Siebold,  at  Leyden. 

Collections  of  natural  hbtory  are  to 
be  found  in  every  village,  and  the  ma- 
ritime advantages  of  the  people  have 
brought  to  their  doors  objects  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  of  which 
they  have  not  neglected  to  avail  them- 
selves. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life — in 
their  habits  of  industry  and  order — ^in 
their  religious  and  moral  observances, 
a  very  strong  resemblance  can  be  traced 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Scotch  :— 
the  same  frugality,  patience,  industry, 
and  conduct  that  dbtinguishes  one, 
characterises  the  other.  The  habit  of 
referring  to  the  Bible,  as  the  rule  of 
life,  is  no  less  observable  in  the  Dutch- 
man than  in  the  Presbyterbn  of  the 
north ;  and  with  it  we  find  the  same 
disputatious  controversial  spirit  in  one 
as  in  the  other.  Four  bulky  volumes 
of  controversial  theology  are  now  going 
through  their  twenty-tmrd  editioni  and 
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scarcely  is  any  fannelr  to' poor  as  not 
to  possess  a  copy. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation^ 
and  not  without  its  profit,  to  examine 
bow  far  the  principle  of  religious  belief 
has  moulded  two  nations  so  essentially 
different  in  their  political  conditions 
into  a  resemblance  so  striking.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  assume  that 
the  constancy  and  attachment  Holland 
has  evinced  to  her  ancient  institutions 
deriye their  source  from  Protestantism. 
The  faith  which  is  independent  of 
popes  and  councils— whose  truths  are 
no  less  immutable  than  they  are  open 
to  eyery  man,  may  well  have  lent  a 
feature  of  its  own  unchangeable  nature 
to  the  habits  of  all  who  profess  it. 

The  Roman  Catholicism  of  Europe 
presents  two  distinct  phases^it  is  either 
conservative  and  hostile  to  all  advance- 
ment; or,  assuming  for  the  nonce  the 
girb  of  liberality,  it  professes  to  go 
every  length  with  the  doctrines  of  de- 
mocracy, and  to  advocate  universal 
freedom.  In  Austria  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  former,  France  and  BeU 
gimn  present  instances  of  the  latter, 
ropery,  however,  is  never  in  the  ascend- 
ant, save  with  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Wherever  free  institutions  prevail, 
there  will  it  be  found  in  a  state  of  liti- 
gation— ^now  adhering  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, as  in  France  before  the  great 
revolution — now  clinging  to  the  cause 
of  the  people,  or  occasionally  halting 
between  both.  Protestantism,  on  the 
contrary,  finding  nothing  in  its  doc- 
trines inimical  to  mental  cultivation 
and  enlightenment,  preserves  ''the 
even  tenour  of  its  way."  It  is  conser- 
vative too  ;  but  if  it  is,  it  is  conserva^ 
tive  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
the  age,  and  the  development  of  new 
powers  and  discoveries.  England  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  this ;  Holland 
and  Prussia  are  also  cases  in  point. 
While  they  have  each  in  their  several 
spheres  aviuled  themselves  of  the  pro- 
gress which  the  world  has  made  in 
political  knowledge,  they  have  not, 
nowever,  surrendered  any  of  the  safe- 
guards of  their  ancient  constitutions, 
nor  yielded  their  minds  to  the  seduc- 
tive poison  of  French  infidelity  and  de- 
mocracy. 

That  the  Dutch  are  susceptible  of 
being  actuated  bv  a  principle,  and  a 
principle  only,  their  conduct  in  the 
late  Belgian  revolution  strongly  shows. 
They  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with 


the  king  of  Holland  in  his  loss  of  ter« 
ritory — they  did  not  love  the  Belgians 
as  fellow-subjects — they  were  not  co* 
religionists.  Belgium,  so  far  from 
adding  to,  was  only  a  drain  on  their 
prosperity.  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam suffered  severely  from  the  rivalry 
of  Antwerp,  and  they  beheld  their 
colonies  and  their  mercantile  navy  as 
sources  of  wealth  to  a  people  from 
whom  they  derived  nothing,  not  even 
good- will.  Nevertheless,  the  cause 
of  their  king  was  felt  to  be  their  own, 
and  they .  who  could  calculate  with 
accuracy  the  profit  and  loss  of  the 
most  minute  mercantile  transaction, 
flung  every  consideration  of  this  kind 
to  the  winds,  and  took  up  arms  for 
their  country. 

When,  however,  the  conference  of 
London  took  place,  and  the  great  pow- 
ers decreed  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium, Holland  felt  her  national  honour 
no  longer  interested  in  the  struggle, 
,  and  sought  for  nothing  but  a  sfi^edy 
termination  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  definitive  peace. 

Had  the  king  now  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  these  two  coun- 
tries had  been  spared  seven  years  of 
impoverishing  animosity,  more  inju- 
rious to  their  interests  than  a  state  of 
open  warfare. 

Unhappily,  however,  he  would  look 
upon  the  question  with  but  feelings  of 
personal  irritation  and  aggrievement. 
The  Belgians  were  rebellious  subjects, 
who  should  be  reduced  to  subjection, 
cost  what  it  might;  and  the  war- 
budget  required  a  loan  of  fifly-six  mil- 
lions of  florins  to  muntain  a  contest 
which  had  already  cost  them  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions.  The  nation, 
disgusted  by  a  conflict  in  which  neither 
its  honour  nor  advanti^  Were  con- 
cerned, refused  to  submit  to  this  taxa^ 
tion,  and  hence  arose  a  struggle  between 
the  government  and  the  people,  which, 
while  it  served  to  undermine  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  was  the  first  instance 
m  which  the  sovereign  became  unpo- 
pular with  his  subjects,  who,  in  all  the 
previous  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune, 
maintained  an  unshaken  loyalty  and 
attachment. 

The  opposition  rejected  the  project 
of  a  loan^  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine 
to  twelve,  and  subsequently  threw  out 
the  entire  budget  by  fifty  to  one. 

Such  a  schism  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  could  not  Ml  to 
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be  followed  by  gmre  consequences. 
The  opposition  party,  emboldened  by- 
success,  demanded  a  total  reform  in 
the  ''Loi  fundamentale,'*  with  which 
the  ministry  were  obliged  eventually 
to  comply.  By  this  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  were  laid  down  anew.  The 
civil  list  of  the  king  was  fixed  at  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  florins, 
with  an  addition  of  fifty  thousand  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  palaces, 
and  a  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand 
florins  was  settled  on  the  Prince  Royal, 
to  be  doubled  in  case  of  manriage. 

The  two  legislative  chambers  to 
consist  as  before ;  the  first  of  thirty 
members  nominated  for  life  by  the 
king ;  the  second  of  fifty-eight,  elected 
by  the  provinces  ;  but  the  great  point 
obtained  was  the  question  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  which  up  to  that 
moment  had  never  been  conceded  in 
HolUnd. 

To  such  a  vital  change  in  the  con« 
stitution  the  king  would  not  submit. 
It  not  only  abrogated  the  nature  of 
his  power,  but  his  original  contract 
with  the  nation ;  and  accordingly,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  marked 
by  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  he  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  abdicate. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  tracing  the  current  of  these  events, 
inasmuch  as  a  very  general  impression 
prevails,  that  the  projected  marriage 
of  the  king  with  the  Countess  D*Oul- 
tremont  was  the  chief  cause  which 
led  to  his  resignation  of  the  crown. 
It  is  true  that  the  rumour  of  such  an 
intention  had  created  a  strong  and  ge- 
neral  expression  of  discontent  through- 
out the  entire  nation.  National  ho- 
nour was  wounded  that  his  choice 
should  have  fallen  upon  a  Belgian— 
Protestantism  was  ofTbnded  because 
she  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  first  breach  of  the  king's  popu- 
larity was  made  by  his  obstinate  and 
hopeless  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Belgium — its  death-blow  was  given  by 
this  projected  alliance.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  his  deter* 
mination  may  have  been  influenced  by 
this  wane  of  popularity ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  political  causes  which  induced 
his  resolve  were  not  only  prior  in 
point  of  time,  but  the  strong  and 
cogent  reasons  of  his  abdication. 

In  many  respects  the  late  king  of 
Holland  was  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
oountry.    His  character  was  marked 


by  habits  of  industry,  activity,  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance.  The  latter 
virtue,  indeed,  he  carried  to  a  fault, 
for  it  degenerated  with  him  upon  many 
occasions  into  a  rooted  obstinacy, 
against  which  reason  and  argument 
were  of  no  avail.  If  the  persevering 
policy,  and  unbending  temperament  of 
William  the  Taciturn  saved  Holland 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  First  nearly  ruined  the  nation 
in  the  nineteenth.  His  talents  and 
his  tastes  were  entirely  Dutch.  The 
speculations  of  trade,  the  great  opera- 
tions of  commerce,  were  more  to  his 
liking  than  the  details  of  government, 
and  the  intricacy  of  foreign  politics. 
The  enormous  fortune  he  acquired, 
was  accumulated  in  his  capacity  of 
merchant,  in  which  he  risked  every 
chance  of  gain  or  loss,  exactly  like 
any  of  his  subjects.  Well  was  it  ob- 
served by  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  king,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  merchant  of  the 
nation.  This  commercial  spirit,  how* 
ever,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
country  over  which  he  was  called  to 
rule  I  not  onlv  was  a  more  active  im- 
pulse imparted  to  commercial  enter- 
prise, but  every  facility  that  oould 
promote,  was  afforded  to  trade.  By 
him  were  roads  laid  down,  harbours 
planned,  docks  and  warehouses  oon- 
structed,  and  the  great  canal  that 
connects  the  North  Sea  with  the  port 
of  Amsterdam  was  a  work  of  his  own 
designing.  But  more  than  all,  the 
colonies  which  before  his  time  had  been 
only  a  loss  and  a  drain  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  mother  country,  became 
under  his  judicious  rule  a  perfect  mine 
of  national  wealth. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  prosper!^ 
of  the  monarch  and  his  kingdom  aci- 
vanced  not  with  equal  strides.  If  the 
king  has  accumulated  a  fortune  of  two 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  florins, 
the  country  is  almost  in  a  state  of 
beggary ;  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Belgian  war  having  nearly  ruined 
it.  The  budget  has  already  been 
raised  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions,  without 
taking  into  account  the  heavy  excise 
duties  of  the  towns,  and  the  expendi- 
ture for  maintaining  the  dykes  ;  these 
form  a  heavy  burden  for  a  population 
not  exceeding  two  millions  and  a  half, 
while  the  national  debt  alone  ezceeda 
fbur  hundred  millions* 
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If  we  have  appeared  to  lean  heavily 
upon  the  policy  which  has  involved  the 
nation  in  such  a  condition  of  distress, 
we  are  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  ad- 
vocating the  views  of  those  who  would 
legitimatize  the  Belgian  revolution ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  former  article  on 
that  country,  we  endeavoured  to  show 
that  a  more  uncalled-for,  unprovoked 
rehellion  never  took  place.  What  we 
would  condemn  is,  the  headlong  obsti- 
nacy with  which  the  king  of  Holland 
stood,  not  only  opposed  to  the  wishes 
of  his  people,  but  the  firm  expressed 
determinations  of  the  great  powers  in 
the  conference  of  London. 

Enough  had  been  done  for  the  cause 
of  justice  by  the  representations  of  the 
Dutch  ihinister  at  our  court,  who  asked 
permission  for  his  sovereign  to  subdue 
his  own  rebellious  subjects,  by  his  own 
strong  arm,  or  if  that  were  denied 
him,  to  restore  to  him  the  colonies,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  &c., 
in  exchange  for  which  he  had  accepted 
the  territory  of  Belgium.  Enough, 
more  than  enough,  had  been  done  for 
national  honour  in  the  defence  of  Ant- 
werp, against  the  united  troops  of 
France  and  Belgium.  There  could  be 
no  indignity  in  submitting  to  calami- 
ties so  inevitable  as  now  threatened 
bim  ;  and  had  the  khig  of  Holland 
yielded  at  this  moment,  not  only  would 
he  have  rescued  his  country  from 
the  ruin  which  threatens  it,  but  he 
would  have  preserved  to  himself  the 
unalienated  attachment  of  his  people. 
Unhappily,  however,  he  chose  the  other 
part ;  he  forgot  there  were  times  when 
expediency  usurps  the  place  of  prin- 
ciple, even  in  high  places,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  simple  justice  of  his 
cause  would  have  ensured  it  success. 

A  new  reign  has  now  commenced — 
a  government  more  suited  to  the  exi- 
genciesjof  the  times  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people  has  been  formed,  and  with 
Dutch  industry,  thrift,  and  perseve- 
rance, we  have  little  doubt  that  all 
their  difficulties  will  eventually  be 
overcome,  and  Holland  once  more 
resume  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 


Among  *the  other  changes  intro- 
duced, the  libertv  of  the  press  forms 
an  item  in  the  charter  of  1840 ;  and, 
happily  for  the  nation,  this  is  a  liberty 
not  likely  to  d^enerate  into  licence. 

There  is  no  taste,  nor  any  encou- 
ragement,  in  Holland  for  those  violent 
diatribes  which  mark  the  newspaper 
press  of  other  countries.  The  Han- 
delsbad,  the  first  journal  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  organ  of  the  moderate 
party,  who  advocate  liberal  institu- 
tions, and  guard  with  watchfulness 
the  commercial  privileges  of  the  land. 
This  paper,  wmch  has  the  greatest 
circulation  of  any,  counts  about  four 
thousand  subscribers.  Next  in  rank 
is  The  Avonbode,  which  represents  the 
Conservative  party,  and  is  conducted 
by  an  editor  of  high  literary  character. 
This  journal  was  founded  in  1836,  and 
has  two  thousand  subscribers.  The 
Haarlemsche  Courant,  (The  Haarlem 
Courier,^  the  oldest  journal  of  Europe, 
has  no  political  bias  whatever,  and  is 
little  more  than  a  registry  of  social 
events — births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
— which,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  are  announced  with  a  rhetorical 
grace  and  flourish  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass. 

We  would  willingly,  did  our  limits 
permit  us,  devote  some  time  to  the 
consideration  of  modern  Dutch  litera- 
ture, in  which  there  is  much  that,  in 
the  prevaling  taste  of  the  day  for  light 
and  humourous  sketches  of  manners, 
would  amply  repay  the  reader  for  his 
trouble. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Mynheers  have  their  "  Boz,"  who, 
like  our  own,  selects  his  subjects  from 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society, 
and  pictures  with  admirable  fidelity 
certain  national  types,  which  never  fail 
to  be  popular. 

We  have,  however,  far  exceeded  the 
limits  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  this 
paper,  and  will  conclude  by  sincerely 
wishing  that  she  may  soon  emerge  from 
all  her  difficulties,  and  Holland  once 
more  enjoy  every  form  of  prosperity 
to  which  her  virtues  entitle  her. 
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A  BIOGEAPHICAL   SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  SYDNEY  TAYLOR. 


John  Sydney  Taylor  was  born  in  tbe 
city  of  Dublin,  about  the  year  1795. 
He  was  descended,  on  his  father's  side, 
from  that  Captain  David  M'Kinley 
who  led  the  advance  of  King  William's 
army  across  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  at 
the  memorable  "  battle  of  the  Boyne ;" 
and,  upon  his  mother's,  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chief.  General  Sarsfield, 
the  most  faithful  and  intrepid  of  the 
adherents  of  James,  and  whose  chival- 
rous devotion  to  the  fallen  monarch 
had  won  for  him  the  respect  of  his 
enemies. 

The  surname  of  Taylor  was  assumed 
by  his  father  upon  succeeding  to  the 
property  of  a  maternal  grandmther  so 
named — a  property  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  make  an  ample  provi- 
sion for  his  children,  had  it  been  hus- 
banded with  care;  but  which  his  pro- 
fuse hospitality  served  very  soon  to 
dissipate ;  added  to  which,  a  heavy  and 
vexatious  law-suit  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  and  which  was  determined 
against  him,  completed  his  embarrass- 
ments, and  reduced  the  once  wealthy 
citizen  from  comparative  affluence,  if 
not  to  absolute  poverty,  to  that  state 
of  anxious  dependence  in  which  his 
own  daily  exertions  were  necessary  for 
procuring  his  daily  bread.  But  in  his 
talents  and  attainments  the  elder  Mr. 
Taylor  soon  found  resources  which  sup- 
plied his  lack  of  worldlv  means.  He 
now  found  a  source  of  livelihood  in 
the  art  of  line  engraving,  which  in  his 
better,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  his 
more  prosperous  days,  he  had  culti- 
vated for  hb  amusement;  and  the  map 
of  Dublin  and  its  environs,  undertaken 
and  completed  by  him  from  actual  sur- 
vey, constitutes  a  creditable  specimen 
both  of  the  abilities  and  the  energy 
of  this  excellent  old  man,  when  the 
claims  of  a  growing  family  called  upon 
him  to  exert  himself  for  their  subsist- 
ence. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  (now  an 
artist  in  creditable  practice  in  the  city 
of  London,)  was  very  considerably  se- 
nior to  his  second  son,  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  and  proved,  in  all 
respects,  to  his  youthful  brother,  a 
second  father.  This  excellent  man  was. 


indeed,  a  model  of  domestic  virtue. 
Every  personal  object  was  lost  sight  of 
in  hb  consideration  for  the  wants  of 
others  ;  or  rather,  in  devoting  himself 
to  their  advancement,  he  seemed  to  find 
an  equivalent  for  sacrifices  which  are 
seldom  made,  except  for  some  engross- 
ing personal  object.  He  laboured  assi- 
duously in  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  of 
the  art  of  drawing,  and  all  his  early 
earnings,  which  might  have  been  ad- 
vantaeeously  hoarded  if  he  considered 
himself  alone,  were  expended,  with  a 
cordial  cheerfulness  which  immeasur- 
ably heightened  the  obligation  upon 
those  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  relations 
of  a  son  and  a  brother,  until  he  saw  the 
old  age  of  an  honoured  father  comfort- 
ably provided  for,  and  the  education  of 
his  brothers,  both  through  school  and 
the  university,  so  far  advanced  that 
they  might  be  regarded  as  self-depen- 
dent. 

Of  the  brethren  who  were  thus  in- 
debted to  this  good  man  for  their  early 
advantages,  three  died  before  they 
arrived  at  an  age  to  profit  by  them ; 
and  the  fourth,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, John  Sydney  Taylor,  it  has  been 
his  sad  lot  also  to  follow  to  the  grave, 
after  every  difficulty  had  been  sur- 
mounted which  could  have  obstructed 
his  rapid  professional  advancement. 

Although  it  would  be  quite  unjustifi- 
able to  dwell  minutely  upon  the  early 
life  of  one  so  comparatively  unknown 
to  fame  as  Mr.  Sydney  Taylor,  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  cannot  omit  one 
or  two  little  incidents  by  which  his 
childhood  was  marked,  and  in  which 
the  germs  may  be  seen  of  the  manly 
and  the  generous  spirit  by  which  he 
was  through  life  distmguished. 

His  first  schoolmaster  was  a  man  of 
a  somewhat  unruly  temper,  and  in  a  fit 
of  passion  struck  him,  when  a  mere 
child,  a  hasty  blow  with  a  ruler  upon 
the  head.  The  effects  were  such  as  he 
did  not  contemplate.  Blood  flowed 
copiously  from  the  wound  which  he  had 
inflicted,  and  the  man  of  birch  became 
alarmed.  He  expressed  deep  contri- 
tion fur  what  he  had  done,  and  evinced 
so  much  sincere  and  lively  sorrow,  as 
completely  extinguished  in  the  mind  of 
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his  youthful  charge  all  sense  of  resent- 
ment.  Some  days  after,  the  maseer, 
happening  to  meet  his  father^  the  elder 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  street,  inquired 
aniiously  for  his  son,  and  apologized 
for  the  hasty  temper  which  led  to  his 
so  severe  punishment.  What  was  his 
surprise  when  the  old  gentleman  told 
him  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before — so 
carefully  did  the  child  conceal  the  in- 
jury from  all  at  home,  lest  it  should 
draw  down  some  blame  upon  him  by 
whom  it  had  been  inflicted.  Well 
might  the  latter  exclaim,  **  He  is  in- 
deed a  noble  boy;  you  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him.** 

Another  little  anecdote  will  serve  to 
show  the  presence  of  mind  with  which, 
at  this  very  early  period,  he  could 
brave  most  formidable  danger.  In  his 
immediate  neighbourhood  there  lived 
a  friend,  in  whose  house  he  frequently 
passed  an  evening.  The  access  to  it 
was  through  a  large  bleaching-ground, 
which,  for  the  better  security  of  the 
owner's  property,  was  guarded  by  night 
by  a  i^ocious  dog.  Young  Tay- 
lor, happening  to  remain  later  than 
usual  one  night,  before  his  return  the 
dog  was  enlarged,  and  was  prowling 
about  on  his  round  of  duty.  Of  this 
he  was  unaware,  until,  in  proceeding 
on  his  way  homeward,  he  perceived  the 
formidable  animal  advancing  towards 
him  at  a  trot.  What  was  he  to  do? 
—cry  out  for  help?  There  was  none 
at  hand.  Fly  from  him  ?— -vain  expe- 
dient I  He  would  have  been  overtaken 
in  an  instant,  and  his  destruction  would 
be  inevitable.  No.  The  boy  quietly 
stood  his  ground,  without  evincing  the 
least  alarm.  The  dog  by  this  time 
had  placed  his  great  paws  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  the  slightest  shrinking 
would  have  caused  his  ruin.  With  a 
collectedness  and  a  courage  which  can- 
not be  thought  of  at  his  age  without 
astonishment,  he  spoke  soothingly  to 
the  animal,  and  patted  him  on  the  head. 
The  dog,  whose  rage  would  only  have 
been  enkindled  to  the  utmost  by  any 
attempt  at  resistance,  or  symptom  of 
fear,  was  thus  completely  subdued. 
He  dropped  down,  and  walked  with 
young  Taylor  quietly  to  the  porter's 
lodge.  The  porter,  hearing  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  came  out  to  meet  him  ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  dog,  he  shuddered 
and  grew  pale.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I 
wonlS  not  have  given  a  pin  for  your 
life — ^to  meet  that  creature  upon  the 


ground  at  this  hour  of  night  is  almost 
certain  death.  Your  presence  of  mind 
alone  has  saved  you." 

Such  were  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  furnished  the  substructure 
for  that  noble  character  which  Sydney 
Taylor  evinced  in  after  life.  Most 
truly  in  his  case  might  it  be  said, 

"  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man.** 

His  love  of  study,  and  his  relish  for 
intellectual  pleasures  were  also  very 
early  manifested.  One  of  his  school- 
fellows was  the  son  of  a  tradesman 
whose  business  required  a  consumption 
of  large  quantities  of  waste  paper.  Of 
this  there  was  always  a  considerable 
stock  in  store,  ready  for  use  when  it 
might  be  required.  The  printed  sheets, 
which  were  often  found  amongst  the 
heaps  which  were  there  laid  up,  at- 
tracted young  Taylor's  longing  eyes, 
and  he  would  often  bribe  his  compa- 
nion with  sweetmeats  to  suffer  him  to 
mount  upon  the  shelves  where  such 
treasures  were  deposited,  that  he  might 
enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  delight  which 
he  felt  in  their  perusal.  To  this  period 
of  his  existence  he  has  often  adverted 
in  after  life,  as  one  of  the  purest  plea- 
sure. 

He  was  now  placed  at  school  with 
Mr.  Samuel  White,  whose  academy 
was  remarkable  for  having  sent  forth 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
Ireland.  It  was  there  our  country- 
man, Thomas  Moore,  received  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  many  others  there  are 
who  can  attest  the  industry  of  this 
excellent  man,  who  rejoiced  exceed* 
ingly  in  his  vocation,  and  delighted  to 
enumerate  the  various  individuals  who 
had  become  ornaments  of  their  respec- 
tive professions,  and  who  were  all  in- 
debted to  him  for  their  early  culture. 

From  this,  in  due  time,  he  entered 
the  Dublin  University.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Wall  was  the  tutor  under  whom  he 
was  placed,  and  by  whom  his  studies 
were  directed.  In  these  he  made  a 
commendable  proficiency.  Although 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards 
classical  literature,  yet  was  he  not 
wanting  in  a  due  devotion  to  the  seve- 
rer sciences,  in  which  his  attainments, 
although  not  of  the  first  order,  were 
vet  abundantly  sufficient  to  secure  for 
him  the  respect  of  his  fellow-students, 
and  the  approbation  of  his  academic 
superiors.    His  diligence  wta  unre- 
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mitting  |  and  he  was  soon  enabled,  by 
taking  pupils,  to  relieve  his  brother 
from  the  burthen  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  cheerfully  borne,  and  to  feel 
that  he  might  henceforth  rely  upon  his 
own  resources  for  his  maintenance  and 
advancement  in  the  world. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  defect  in  our  Irish 
University  system,  that  a  sufficient 
provision  has  not  been  made  for  the 
cultivation  of  classical  literature.  The 
great  prises  of  academic  ambition  are 
all,  or  almost  all,  confined  to  the, labo- 
rious and  skilful  cultivator  of  the 
severer  sciences  ;  and  the  classical  stu- 
dent, be  he  never  so  successful  or  en- 
terprising, can  scarcely  be  said  to 
come  in  even  for  a  younger  brother's 
portion.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
denied,  that  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ships does  contribute,  in  some  measure^ 
to  remedy  this  crying  grievance,  by 
j^ording  to  seventy  young  men  a  mo- 
derate academic  provision,  which  con- 
tinues for  five  years,  and  has  often 
been  materially  serviceable  to  the 
young  aspirant  for  professional  dis- 
tinction. The  place  of  scholar  is  only 
to  be  obtiuned  after  an  examination 
by  all  the  senior  fellows  in  all  the 
classical  authors  prescribed  for  the 
college  course  up  to  the  junior  so^ 
phister  year.  The  candidates  always 
ipreatly  outnumber  the  vacancies  ;  and 
in  the  year  of  Mr.  Taylor's  examina* 
tion  for  that  honour,  the  candidates 
were  forty,  while  the  places  were  only 
twelve.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  little 
creditable  to  him  to  have  obtained  the 
second  place,  and  that  upon  eight  best 
marks,  or  a  best  mark  from  idl  his 
examiners.  He  thus  became  entitled 
if}  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  and  was 
thenceforth  enabled  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent of  his  good  brother's  assist- 
ance, and  to  look  forward  with  more 
assured  confidence  to  his  settlement  in 
life. 

Although  the  honours  which  he 
obtained  in  his  academic  course  were 
highly  creditable  to  him,  they  were 
not  those  by  which  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished. In  truth,  his  peculiar 
temperament,  and  the  bent  of  hb 
mind,  inclined  rather  to  the  walks  of 
poesy,  than  to  those  gpraver  la- 
bours to  which  the  academic  curricu- 
lum would  have  almost  confined  his 
attention.  The  chancellor's  prises* 
wluoh  are  glTttn  for^eompositioi^  af- 


forded him,  on  two  oecasbns,  a 
favoturable  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  his  peculiar  powers ;  and  his 
efforts  were  not  unrewarded — the 
board,  who  are  the  judges  in  such 
cases,  having,  in  both  instances,  ad- 
judged him  a  premium. 

He  had  now  a  considerable  univer- 
sity reputation.     His  attainments  and 
abilities    were    generally    much    re- 
spected, and  for   his  worth  and  his 
merit  in  the  little  circle  who  enjoyed 
his  intimacy,  he  was  greatly  beloved. 
That  it  was  not  larger,  arose  from  a 
fastidiousness  of  moral  taste,  which 
gave  an  appearance  of  shyness  and 
reserve  to  his  manners  towards  gene- 
ral acquaintances,  and  caused  a  quick 
rejection  of  the  approaches  of  those  in 
whose  characters  his  acute    discern- 
ment could  detect  any  taint  of  de- 
pravity or  germ  of  baseness ;  and  in 
this  respect  he  has  often  appeared  to 
the  writer  to  exhibit  an  instinct  as 
rapid  and  as  decisive,  as  that  by  which 
it  is    well  known  individuals  of  the 
canine  race  are  guided  in  discriminat- 
ing then*  fi-iends  from  their  enemies. 
Sydney  Taylor,  in  those  hours  of  re- 
laxation which  were  spent  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  chosen  companions,  was  at 
delightful  an   associate  as   could  be 
found.     With  wit  at  will,  and  stores 
of  anecdote,  and  a  fancy  impregnated 
with  idi  that  was  richest  or  rarest  in 
literature,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
his  mind  was  a  salient  jetd^eau  of 
pregnant  apothegms,  lively  conceits,  or 
sparkling  allusions,  always  conveyed 
in  a  spirit  of  the  kindliest  humanity^ 
and  never  verging  into  buffoonery,  or 
poisoned  by  ill-nature.       There  are 
some  few  who  still  survive,  and  to 
whom  the  hours  thus  spent  in  inno- 
cent, exhilarating,  and  ennoblii^  con* 
verse,  are  amongst  their  most  trea- 
sured  recollections.       After-lifo  sel- 
dom presents  imy  thing  so    sweetly 
pure    as  the  joyous  intercourse    of 
young  and  ingenuous  minds,  of  rich 
endowments,  and    unsullied    bv    the 
world,,  when  they  meet  to  unbend  after 
the  well-performed  labours  of  a  stu- 
dious day.       And  where  the    moral 
qualities  are  on  a  level  with  the  intel- 
lectual, and  nothing  will  be  tolerated 
that  savours  of  the  base  or  mean,  the 
enjoyment  is,  perhaps,  as  unmixed  and 
perfect,  as  in  the  present  state  of  our 
mortal  being  is  compati  ble  with  th  e  frail- 
nessof  morwity*  One  there  wasywho  14 
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alreftdylniown  to  hxne  by  the  accident 
of  astray  leaf  from  his  journal  finding 
itfl  way  into  the  pubUo  papers,  we 
mean  the  author  of  the  "  Ode  upon 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore/*  and 
who  was  the  happiest  and  the  gaiest, 
as  well  as  the  purest^  and  the  most 
richly  gifted  of  the  little  group  who 
foondy  at  that  period,  in  each  other's 
society  within  our  college  waUs,  so 
much  of  inexhaustible  enjoyment.  Be- 
tween the  late  Charles  Wolfe  and  the 
lamented  subject  of  this  memoir  an 
intimacy  was  then  formed,  which  ri-* 
pened  gradually  into  mutual  esteem^ 
and  ended  in  a  lasting  friendship. 
And  often  has  the  writer  of  this  brief 
sketch  listened  to  the  unprompted 
eulogies  with  which  either  spoke  of 
the  other  when  absent,  and  witnessed 
the^Iow  of  pleasinre  which  never  failed 
to  nradiate  the  countenance  of  the 
one  at  any  little  achievement  in  science 
or  distinction  in  literature  which 
served  to  enhance  the  reputation  of 
the  other.  Wolfe's  poetical  powers 
are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been 
of  no  ordinary  kino,  and  we  cannot 
but  have  our  human  regrets,  that  he 
was  snatched  so  early  from  a  world 
which  he  would  have  adorned.  And 
he,  were  he  living,  would  be  the 
readiest  to  proclaim,  that  his  friend's 
poetical  genius  was  of  no  mean  order  f 
and  would  have  achieved  for  him  no 
mean  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  had 
be  not,  under  a  constraining  sense  of 
do^,  discountenanced  its  eultivation. 
The  following  impromptu  words,  to 
the  tune  of  <' Robin  Adair,"  is  one 
of  the  many  little  effusions  with  which 
Sydney  Taylor,  at  that  period,  used 
to  amuse  hinuelf  and  gratify  hia 
friends:— 

,    •*  Talk  not  of  spring's  soft  power, 
Genial  and  mild } 
DecliiBe  with  many  a  flower 
Meadow  and  wild } 

Where,  by  each  glen  and  lee. 

Eve's  tranquil  gaiety, 
8iM>ne  not  in  vain  for  me^ 

When  Ellen  smiled. 

But  wake,  and  wake  again. 

Danger's  loud  tone ; 
Or  give  some  dirge-like  strain, 

Plaintive  to  moan. 

Where  autumn's  leavee  are  shed 
O'er  some  youth's  grassy  bed, 

Whose  heart  like  mine  hae  bled-- 
EUen  s  smile  flown."  ^ 


Many  a  time  have  we  listenedi  tear- 
fully, to  the  pleasing  and  powerful 
voices  of  Wolfe  and  his  able  and  amia- 
ble biographer,  Archdeacon  Russell, 
giving  tuneful  utterance  to  the  above, 
to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the 
quiet  composer,  who  seldom,  however, 
heard  any  commendation  of  his  poetic 
capabilities,  without  feeling  it  in  the 
light  of  a  reproach  for  the  neglect  of 
those  severer  duties  by  a  stern  devo- 
tion to  which  he  could  alone  hope  to 
secure  his  advancement  in  the  world. 
One  other  little  incident  must  be 
given,  as  it  will  serve  to  show  a 
promptitude  and  facility  of  composi- 
tion which  might  well  be  called  sur- 
prising. The  discourse  one  evening 
turned  upon  the  poetry  of  Southey. 
One  of  the  party  spoke  in  terms  of 
perhaps  high-flown  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  that  gifted  man,  and  rated 
his  works  so  very  high,  that  Sydney 
Taylor  became  jealous  for  the  literary 
supremacy  of  bis  old  £&vourite8,  Spen<. 
cer  and  Milton ;  and  not  only  de.> 
murred  to  what  he  deemed  the  extras 
vagant  prabes  which  were  bestowed 
upon  the  living  bard,  but,  in  a  vein  of 
playful  banter>  and  with  a  sly  gra.* 
vity  which  no  one  could  more  happily 
assume,  sought  to  reduce  his  preten- 
sions as  much  below  their  proper  level 
as  his  enthusiastio  friend  had  raised 
them  above  it.  The  reply  to  this 
was,  the  recitation  of  a  passage  from 
Thalaba,  lull  of  the  peculiar  wild 
and  melancholy  beauty  which  distin- 
guishes that  singular  poem,  and  which, 
it  was  supposed  by  the  reoiter,  must 
silence  opposition,  and  extort  universal 
admiration.  But,  although  no  one 
heard  it  with  more  intense  feeling 
than  Sydney,  he  was  not  to  be  thus 
diverted  nrom  his  railing  mood. 
"Call  you  that,"  he  said,  "poetry? 
Surely  any  one  could  write  poetry  like 
that."  *'  Oh  I  say  you  so!"  said  hia 
excited  opponent ;  "  come,  then,  you 
are  not  a  bad  hand  yourself,  and  let 
OS  see  what  you  can  do."  He  instantly 
took  pen  and  paper,  and,  almost  as 
fast  as  he  could  write,  improvised  the 
following  description  of  a  man  left  to 
perish  in  a  wilderness,  adoptiw  th« 
measure  of  the  poem  from  which  the 
passage  had  just  been  given  :— 

"  He  looked  upon  the  wUdemess, — 
Ko  light  was  on  its  gloom  ; 
No  earthly  gleam  was  there, 
No  sparkling  gem  of  fti^ht. 
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He  listened  to  the  winds ; — 
They  swept  no  grove  of  palm, 
No  wood  of  fluttering  leaves  ; 
They  bore  not  on  their  blast 
The  torrent's  rushing  roar, 
Whose  sound,  like  neavenly  music, 

might  awake 
The  quick  rejoicing  sense.     For  he 

was  doomea 
To    hear  that    desert    howl,    com- 
mingling harsh 
With  hurrying  drifts  of  sand ; 
.    Or  linger  on  the  pause 
Which  utter  silence  gave. 
That,  more  expressive  smote 
The  solitary  man." 

He  was  triumphant — oyer  himself— 
for  the  admiration  which  we  all  ex- 
pressed at  these  striking  and  beautiHil 
lines,  caused  him  to  regard  the  dis- 
paraged bard  with  somewhat  more  of 
partiality  than  he  would  acknowledge 
oefore ;  and  he  was  ever  af^r  more 
tolerant  of  the  praises  of  one  whom 
he  could  not,  even  in  a  species  of 
sportive  malice'prepense,  try  to  imi- 
tate, without  producing^  something  of 
which  he  himself  might  be  justly 
proud,  even  without  any  reference  to 
Its  merits,  as  of  happy  imitation. 

His  course  of  Ufe  was  now  deter- 
mined. He  had  iixed  upon  the  bar. 
To  this  he  wais,  perhaps,  led,  less  by 
any  desire  of  professional  gains,  than 
by  the  halo  of  reputation  which,  in 
his  joung  and  ardent  mind,  illuminated 
the  orator,  to  whom,  in  this  our  coun- 
try of  free  institutions,  such  a  bound- 
less dominion  belongs,  and  whose  sacred 
office  it  would  seem,  to  be  the  guar- 
dian and  the  vindicator  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Curran  had  then 
just  retired  from  active  public  lifej 
but  the  magical  influence  which  he  had 
acquired,  was  still  fresh  in  the  imagi- 
Nations  of  the  youthful  aspirants  to 
public  distinction.  Bushe  and  Plun- 
kett  were  still  in  the  full  exercise  of 
their  solid  and  bi^lliant  powers ;  and 
many  others  could  be  named,  second 
only  to  these  great  advocates,  whose 
presence  in  our  courts  of  law  was  well 
calculated  to  give  their  proceedings  an 
interest  and  a  dignity  which  could  not 
fail  to  exert  over  those  whose  path  in 
life  was  to  be  chosen,  an  attracting  in- 
fluence scarcely  to  be  resisted.  To 
belong  to  the  profession  which  was 
adorned  by  sucn  disting^shed  men, 
was,  in  itself,  no  mean  honour;  and  to 
fbllow  t^m>  at  however  hnmble  a 


distance,  in  that  brilliant  career  in 
which  they  had  won  for  themselves 
rank  and  reputation,  and  for  their 
country,  renown,  seemed  a  consumma- 
tion so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  a 
whole  life  might  be  worthily  devoted 
to  its  attainment. 

So,  at  least,  thought  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.  To  qualify  himself  for 
the  ardeht  duties  of  public  speaking, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Society;  — a  voluntary  association  of  the 
students,  by  whom,  under  laws  and 
regulations  of  their  own,  history, 
oratory,  and  belles  lettres  were  culti- 
vated, with  a  success  which  could  only 
be  credited  by  those  who  witnessed 
theur  proceedings,  and  who  feel,  with 
a  sigh,  that  they  shall  never  witness  the 
likei^ain.  Amongst  this  body,  Sydney 
Taylor  s6on  obtained  considerable  no- 
tice. There  belonged  to  him  a  con- 
stitutional shyness,  which  could  only 
be  overborne  by  his  love  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  he  himself  felt  that,  only 
by  repeated  efforts,  could  he  hope  to 
overcome  his  natural  bashfulness,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  requisite  energy  and 
self-possession  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  public  speaker.  He,  there- 
fore, laboured  assiduously,  both  in  the 
society,  and  in  a  little  private  club 
which,  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
congenial  friends,  he  had  formed,  un- 
til his  powers  of  action  and  of  utter- 
ance were  completely  under  his  com- 
mand, and  he  felt  that  he  could,  with- 
out any  oppressive  embarrassment, 
deliver  hiinself  of  a  good  set  speech 
before  any  audience. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,m 
a  society  like  this,  the  imaginative 
predominated  over  the  less  brilliant 
and  fascinating  fiuiulties ;  and  that  the 
characteristics  of  Irish  oratory  amongst 
grown  men  in  other  places,  were  not 
wanting  amongst  the  youthful  acade- 
micians, who  were  but  entering  upon 
their  noviciate  as  public  speakers. 
Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  case,  and 
Sydney  Taylor  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  *  No  one  could  say  that  his 
reason  was  not  cultivated ;  that  it  was, 
and  with  no  mean  success;  but  the 
lighter  and  more  airy  faculties  were  so 
much  more  indulged  and  exercised, 
that  the  graver  seemed  almost  ne- 
jl^lected.  This  was,  however,  becom- 
ing every  day  less  and  less  the  case. 
The  more  solid  was  gradually  acquir- 
ing its  due  ascendancy  over  toe  more 
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brilHant;  and. towards  tho  close  of 
his  college  life,  there  were  few  whose 
intellects  were  better liisciplinedy  while 
ret  he  cherished,  as  the  penates  of  the 
!!^art9  that  love  of  the  wild  and  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art^  which 
imparted  a  grace  and  a  charm  to  his 
converse  and  to  his  manners,  to  the 
last  hour  of  existence. 

Nor  is  it  nossible  that  any  one  who 
can  look  back  upon  the  days  to  which 
we  allude>  should  fail  to  recognise,  in 
the  intercourse  to  which  the  Historical 
Society  gave  rise  amongst  the  students, 
not  only  a  degree  of  improvement 
which  could  be  attained  in  no  other 
way,  but  the  occasions  upon  which 
friendships  were  formed,  which  have 
continued  unbroken  in  after  life,  and 
enhancc^d  the  value  of  their  whole  ex- 
istence. To  such  intercourse  we  un- 
hesitatingly ascribe  much  more  than 
half  of  what  was  valuable  in  our  uni- 
rersity  advantages.  The  books  and 
the  lectures  of  the  course  were  well 
calculated  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  scientific  and  professional  emi- 
nence. By  them  the  faculties  were 
cultivated,  and  the  mind,  as  an  instru- 
ment, was  fashioned,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  intellectual  dbtinction.  But, 
in  the  congenial  and  ennobling  inter- 
course to  which  the  Historical  Society 
ffave  rise,  character  was  formed,  in- 
formation was  acquired,  style  was  cul- 
tivated, insight  into  character  was 
quickened.  The  little  scenes  of  mimic 
wordy  warfare  in  which  we  engaged, 
were  an  admirable  preparation  for  tho 
more  real  conflict  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence in  which  most  of  us  were 
snortly  to  engage ;  and  so  perfect  was 
the  discipline  there  acquired,  that 
some  of  our  distinguished  jouths,  who 
were  transferred  almost  immediately 
from  the  university  to  the  senate,  found 
in  the  latter,  that  they  had  but  to 
practbe  the  lessons  which  they  had 
kamed  so  well,  in  order  to  feel  them- 
selves upon  a  perfect  level  with  its 
most  distinguished  members. 

But  what  made  the  Historical  So- 
ciety invaluable  in  the  eyes  of  its  most 
enlightened  admirers,  was,  its  uses  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  system  of  our  uni- 
versity, by  which  a  provision  seemed 
to  be  providentially  made  for  what 
has  been  before  noticed  as  a  defect  in 
that  system,  namely,  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  de^ee  of  encouragement  for 
the  cultivation  of  classical  literature. 
Vol.  XXL—No.  122. 


Here,  what  the  college  failed  to  do  for 
them,  the  students  were  enabled  to  do 
for  themselves ;  and  that  without  the 
pedantry  of  formal  rules,  and  simply 
by  the  evoking  of  a  spirit  of  generous 
emulation,  wmch  often  discovered,  to 
the  astonished  possessor,  powers  of 
which  he  was  before  unconscious,  the 
cultivation  of  which  was  ^not  an  irk* 
some  drudgery,  but  a  labour  of  love. 
Nor  was  it  ill-provided,  that  two  years 
from  the  period  of  matriculation 
should  elapse,  before  the  student  be- 
came eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the 
society.  It  was  right  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  college  business  should  be 
solidly  laid,  before  the  more  excitine 
stimulants  were  administered,  whi<£ 
might  have  interfered  with  so  neces- 
sary a  labour.  But  that  having  been 
done,  the  discipline  of  the  societv  was 
admirably  calculated  to  give  a  uving 
spirit  to  what  else  might  have  re- 
mained a  dead  letter ;  and  to  direct 
the  well-prepared  mind  to  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge  in  variotiB  new 
directions,  which  would  have  been 
otherwise  unexplored. 

In  this  body,  Sydney  Taylor  may 
be  said  to  have  completed  his  colle- 
giate education.  Not  only  was  his 
stock  of  knowledge  greatly  increased, 
butlie  acquired  a  fluency,  a  readiness, 
and  an  energy  in  debate,  by  which, 
when  the  season  for  professional  exer- 
tion should  arrive,  he  would  be  ena- 
bled to  turn  his  attainments  to  the 
most  advantage. 

The  sessions  of  the  society  were 
always  opened  and  closed  by  speeches 
from  the  chair ;  and  to  be  selected  for 
the  performance  of  that  duty  was  dways 
regarded  as  a  high  dbtinction.  There 
are  those  who,  to  this  day,  retain  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  speeches  de- 
livered on  these  occasions  by  the  late 
Mr.  North,  by  our  fellow-citizen, 
John  Finlay,  by  the  Reverend  Robert 
M'Ghee,  and,  though  last  not  leaat, 
by  the  present  gifted  solicitor-geaend. 
On  these  occasi<ms,  not  only  was 
there  a  very  large  muster  of  the  stu- 
dents in  general,  to  whom,  indiscrimi- 
nately, the  room  was  tlurown  open, 
but  s^angers  from  a  distance  were 
often  drawn  to  the  theatre  of  these 
our  early  distinctions  ;  and  tiiere  were 
few  within  the  city  of  Dublin  remark- 
able for  any  attainment  in  science  or 
literature,  who  did  not  signify  by 
theiripresence  the  intwest  which.tfaey 
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iblt  in  the  dehvi  of  the  young  aspirant, 
who,  with  a  pallid  cheek  and  a  palpi- 
tating  hearty  awaited  the  moment  of 
his  appearance  before  them  as  the 
most  anxious  and  critical  in  his  exis- 
tence. 

The  themes  of  the  orator  were,  his- 
tory, oratory,  and  poetry ;  and  on  these 
he  was  expected  to  enlarge,  for  the 
instruction  and  the  gratification  of  his 
hearers.  The  discourse  delivered  on 
such  occasions  was  usually  any  thing 
but  a  critical  dissertation.  A  power 
of  brilliant  amplification  was  that 
which  was  most  in  requisition,  and  the 
imaginative  faculty  was  thus  constantly 
upon  the  stretch,  exhibiting,  as  in  a 
kaleidescope,  the  various  topics  upon 
which  it  was  the  lot  of  the  speaker  to 
enlarge,  in  every  form  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  present  them  to  a  gratified 
and  admiring  audience— some  of  whom 
listened  with  a  rapt  delight  and  wonder 
to  what  seemed  to  them  the  very  per- 
fection of  rhetoric ;  and  some,  with  a 
complaisant  good  nature,  were  tole- 
rant of  faults,  which  were  easily  traced 
to  temperament  or  inexperience,  and 
which  were  sure  to  be  corrected  by  a 
more  extensive  and  accurate  acquain- 
tance with  literature,  and  a  larger 
commerce  with  the  world.  We  call 
to  mind  this  moment  the  faces  of 
nany,  whose  names  would  dignify  our 
humble  page,  and  by  whose  presence, 
on  such  occasions,  our  society  felt 
Itself  honoured ;  and  never  did  we 
hear  from  one  of  them  a  word  of  cap- 
tious criticism,  albeit  our  young  orators 
were  not  sparing  of  flights  which  would 
have  ordinarily  provoked  much  grave 
reprehension.  But  the  accomplished 
hearers  remembered  that  spring  was 
ik>t  autumn — that  they  had  come  to 
witness  a  show  of  blossoms,  not  to  en- 
joy a  feast  of  fVuits ;  and  that  the  very 
exuberance  of  embellishment  which  was 
io  calculated  to  offend,  contained  the 
seed  of  that  future  excellence,  from 
which  much  that  was  creditable  might 
be  confidently  expected. 

That  Sydney  Taylor's  distinction  as 
a  member  of  this  society  must  have 
been  early  and  considerable,  is  clear 
iVom  the  fiict  that  he  was  selected  for 
the  arduous  and  honourable  duty  of 
dosing  the  session  of  1 8 1 3.  His  speech 
was  regarded  as  one  of  very  g^eat 
promise  %  and  very  competent  judges 
thought  it  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion— anurngst  them^  the  iMe  Arch- 


bishop of  Dublin,  Dr.  Magee,  who 
was  felt  in  our  college  as  every  deserv- 
ing man's  friend,  and  who  never  was 
wanting  in  a  cordial  and  generous  ap- 
preciation of  youthful  talent,  wherev 
It  was  to  be  foimd. 

We  extract  a  few  passages  from  Mr. 
Taylor's  address,  as  well  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  texture  and  polish 
of  his  mind  at  this  period,  as  for  the  con- 
trast which  they  will  furnish  to  efforts 
made  in  later  life,  when  his  imagina- 
tion had  been  schooled jand  disciplined 
into  strict  subordination  to  his  reason : 

"  To  lament  my  inability  might  be  to 
reflect  on  your  judgment ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  devoid  of  apprehension 
would  be  to  misconceive  your  usual  in- 
dulgence :  however  justly  the  task  may 
have  been  allotted  by  the  one,  it  is  my 
chief  support  that  it  will  not  be  unac- 
companied by  the  other ;  but  an  appeal 
to  your  feelings  must  surely  be  unneces- 
sary, on  an  occasion  which  their  kindest 
influence  has  tended  to  create. 

**  You  are  now,  gentlemen,  about  to 
retire  from  this  residence  of  the  muses, 
to  close  the  doors  of  this  seminary  of 

f oolite  learning,  this  theatre  of  en- 
ightened  competition ;  to  reflect  upon 
the  past,  to  meditate  upon  the  future, 
and  gather  renovation  from  temporary 
repose.  To  me  has  your  flattering  pa- 
tronage entrusted  the  honourable,  but 
highly  arduous  task  of  displaying,  for 
your  admiration,  the  various  beauties  of 
your  system;  inculcating  the  advan- 
tages It  necessarily  affords ;  showing 
how  its  objects  have  promoted  the  glory 
and  the  happiness  of  man,  and  how 
magnificent  their  claims  on  the  genius 
and  youthful  assiduity  of  the  members' 
of  this  society.  And  here  permit  me  to 
congratulate  your  country  on  the  esta- 
blishment andsuccessful  progress  of  so 
splendid  an  institution ;  an  institution 
which,  for  diffusing  the  spirit  of  genuine 
refinement,  for  touching  the  various 
springs  of  emulative  industry,  and 
schooling  the  youthful  mind,  prepara- 
tory to  Its  entry  on  the  world,  stands 
conspicuouslv  alone — ^the  admiration  of 
strangers,  the  ornament  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  growth  of  Ireland — ^indebted 
for  its  orig^  to  no  royal  munificence, 
to  no  general  bounty ;  but  emanating 
simply  from  the  spirit  of  unpatronixed 
exertion,  of  indigenous  ability,  towering 
brighter  from  every  depression,  oud 
deriving  permanent  support  from  the 
establisnment  of  a  character,  which  is 
daily  becoming  incorporate  with  what- 
ever of  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  glory, 
inherit  the  land. 
••Do  I  deceive  myself?  or  does  yowp 
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siiccefls  jastify  me  in  imagining  the  an- 
nalist of  future  dajs,  of  happier  times, 
when  he  thinks  your  country's  name 
worthy  of  enrolment  in  the  records  of 
the  nations,  and  when,  directing  his  eye 
through  a  train  of  glories,  he  traces  her 
emergence  from  the  gloom  of  centuries — 
do  I  deceive  myself  in  imagining,  that 
when  he  compares  her  spirit  with  her 
indolence,  her  wisdom  with  her  indiscre- 
tion— when  he  shall  investigate  the 
cause  of  her  disenchantment  from  habi- 
tual  obloquy  and  inaction,  that  he  will 
follow  the  noblest  of  her  citizens,  her 
orators,  and  her  statesmen,  to  one  point 
of  brilliant  convergence,  and  pen  in 
letters  of  undying  commendation  the 
name  of  the  Historical  Society  ?'* 

Having  enlarged  with  all  a  poet's 
enthusiasm  upon  the  various  uses  of 
history,  he  thus]  proceeds — 

.  '*  History,  then,  properly  understood, 
taken  in  the  scope  of  its  intention,  is  the 
great  stimulant  of  genius,  and  its  di- 
rectress too ;  'tis  the  mart  of  instruction 
that  receives  the  tribute  of  knowledge 
from  every  shore,  and  diffuses  it  through- 
out the  globe.  'Tis  wisdom's  temple  ; 
the  oracle  of  earth,  raised  on  an  emi- 
nence that  commands  the  world.  But 
merely  to  ascertain  events,  to  crowd  the 
memory  with  incident,  to  acquire  a 
ready  application  of  date,  and  a  clear 
and  connected  idea  of  mere  connective 
arrangement,  this  is  not  to  know  his- 
tory ;  this  is  not  to  wear  the  attribute 
of  her  votary  ;  and  he  who  inquires  into 
aotions  without  deriving  experience,  he 
who  burthens  his  memory  without  im- 
proving his  mind,  does  he  not  in  some 
measure  act  like  one  who,  entering  the 
magnificent  temple  of  the  East,  could 
investigate  the  accuracy  of  its  dimen- 
sions, ^mire  the  symmetry  of  its  parts, 
the  elegance  of  its  embellishments,  but 
blind  to  the  glory  between  the  cherubim, 
retire  without  worshipping  its  god  ? 

•*  To  the  eye  of  curiosity,  history  is 
a.  trifling  acquirement ;  its  study  is  a 
usdess  expenditure  of  time;  for  so 
futile  a  purpose  the  pain  and  research  of 
the  compiler  is  needless  and  unprofit- 
able ;  the  easier  resources  of  fiction  will 
be  quite  as  amusing,  as  varied,  and  as 
inteUigent ;  they  will  give  you  a  story 
as  remarkable,  as  wondrous  a  catas- 
trophe, and  wind  you  up  to  as  high  a 
pitch  of  anxious  anticipation.  But  he 
who  approaches  the  instructive  volume 
to  render  its  perusal  truly  advantage- 
oiu,  aceording  to  his  station  and  hopes 
in  life,  so  will  he  mark  the  career  of 
those  whom  history,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  places  within 
his  view  j  how  far  they  have  succeeded, 


and  why  they  hare  failed,  let  this  be  the 
object  of  his  attention ;  so  from  their 
errors  shall  he  escape  their  embarrass- 
ment, from  their  virtues  he  shall  attain 
their  celebrity,  and  prove  it  a  blessing 
that  he  was  bequeathed  their  expe- 
rience. There  let  the  votary  of  amoi- 
tion  peruse  and  tremble,  when  he  be- 
holds the  noble-minded,  the  generous, 
the  highly-cultivated  prince,  who  scorned 
to  steal  a  victory,  to  abuse  a  fallen  foe, 
or  trust  his  fortitude  with  forbidden 
beauty — whom  philosophy  ennghtened, 
poetry  inspired,  and  whom  the  converse 
of  the  learned  only  could  seduce  from 
the  labours  of  toilsome  administration 
and  heroic  enterprise  ;  when  he  beholds 
him,  by  the  indulgence  of  this  baneful 
passion,  struck,  as  it  were,  fVom  the 
real  orbit  of  his  glory — «ent  to  flash  in 
lawless  eccentricity  through  the  hemis- 
phere of  states,  withering  in  his  course 
and  cursed  in  his  departure.  There, 
too,  the  statesman  will  learn,  however 
he  may  be  endowed  with  talents,  how- 
ever the  community  may  have  enjoyed : 
their  services  and  exulted  in  their  suc- 
cess, not  to  lean  without  apprehension 
on  a  nation's  gratitude  and  a  people's 
support:  he  will  be  taught  to  stand 
self-balanced  and  indepencfent  of  all  vi- 
cissitude of  opinion,  its  favours  and  its 
repulse,  when  he  beholds  a  Themis- 
tocles,  whoso  wisdom  beamed  on  the 
hour  of  his  country's  despair  the'  glow  . 
oF  sudden  invigoration  and  the  light  of 
immortal  enterprise,  and  whose  prowess 
scattered  before  the  insulted  indepen- 
dence of  Athens  the  strength  and  mag- 
nificence of  gigantic  aggression ; — when  ' 
he  beholds  this  man,  while  yet  his  ap- 
plause circulates  through  every  state  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy — while  his  ho- » 
nours  seem  to  grow  lasting  and  exube- . 
rant,  alarmed  at  the  voice  of  chilling . 
suspicion,  of  envious  malignity,  that  ^ 
checks  the  admiring  crowd,  and  ^ives  a 
deadly  pause  to  the  Dursts  of  admiration. 
Yes;  sudden  and  capricious  was  the 
influence  that  struck  the  illustrious  man, 
from  whom  sinking  freedom  caught  a 
sword  of  fire,  into  the  base,  the  profli-  t 
gate  adorer  of  her  sceptered  foe ; — that , 
dashed  the  strength  of  Greece  on  the 
threshold  of  Artaxerxes.  What  chief- , 
tain,  too,  whom  his  country's  voice  may 
have  called  to  redress  her  wrongs,  and 
sent,  with  genius  on  his  brow  andjustice 
on  his  sword,  to  victory  and  revenge, 
after  contemplating  the  fate  of  a  Han- 
nibal, would  be  tempted  to  fix  the  sta- 
bility of  his  glory  and  the  precincts  of 
his  conquests,  before  the  final  close  of 
his  military  career  ?  There  he  beholds 
a  warrior,  of  native  prowess  unequalled, , 
of  experience  early  matured,  instigated 
by  all  the  sensibilities  of  national  sufTor- 
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ing  and  hereditary  hatred,  in  the  spirit 
of  prond  and  unaccustomed  genius 
flinginff  aside  the  petty  encounters  of 
indecisire  warfare,  and,  full  of  unusual 
enterprise,  rushing  upon  achievements 
that  would  verify  the  fabled  exploits  of 
an  Ahndes :  he  sees  him  exploring  re- 
gions heretofore  terrific  to  the  gaze  of 
man,  piercing  the  conflicts  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  barriers  of  nature,  till, 
with  hostile  banners  displayed,  he  comes 
down  upon  Italy :  he  brings  the  war, 
and  strikes  as  a  god  his  enemies  before 
him  I  But  after  striding  over  her 
armies,  do  her  gates  fly  open  at  his  ap- 
proach? Is  the  work  of  vengeance 
consummated,  and  Rome  in  flames? 
Mark  that  shivering  suppliant,  solitary 
and  unregarded,  who  throws  his  manly 
forehead  on  the  earth,  who  watches  the 
proud  man's  glance,  and  wears  on  his 
aged  limbs  the  fetters  of  Asiatic  degra- 
dation— there  recognise  the  surmounter 
of  Alps,  the  thunderbolt  of  battle,  the 
glory  of  one  half  of  the  world,  and  the 
terror  of  the  other !" 


Sach  was  Sydney  Taylor  in  the 
Historical  Society.  That  institution 
is  now  no  more  ;  and  some  of  us  who 
remember  how  it  worked,  in  giving  a 
tongue  to  eloquence,  and  a  soul  to 
poetry,  and  to  historical  studies,  a 
spirit  of  enlightened  philosophical  in- 
quiry, may  be  pardoned  for  the  deep 
regrets  which  we  feel,  that  its  ad- 
mirable machinery  no  longer  exists 
to  afford  to  our  academic  youth  at 
the  present  day  similar  advantages. 
For  no  society  which  could  be  formed 
without  the  walls,  can,  possibly,  be  a 
sabstitute  for  one  which  had  grown 
through  more  than  half  a  century 
under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
and  was  associated  with  the  names  of 
the  greatest  men  by  whom  Ireland  was 
distinguished.  There  was  a  prestige 
about  it,  which  shed  its  influence  upon 
all  its  members,  imparting  an  ennobling 
consciousness,  that  to  be  enrolled  upon 
its  books,  was  in  itself  a  distinc- 
tion, of  which  they  might  feel  not  a 
little  proud.  And  there  was  secured, 
from  its  position  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  University,  a  character  of  audience, 
sn^h  as  nowhere  else  could  be  found,  and 
which  must  have  exercised  an  important 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  who  were  candidates  for  society 
honours,  in  forming  their  taste  and 
improving  their  judgment.  For  not 
alone  the  aspirants  for  active  public 
life,  who  looked  forward  to  the  bar  or 


the  seniate  as  the  scenes  of  their  future 
exertion,  constituted  the  auditory  by 
whom  the  proceedings  in  our  society 
were  observed.  The  laborious  fel- 
lowship man,  whose  faculties  had  been 
at  their  utmost  strain,  in  following 
out  the  investigations  of  Newton  or 
La  Place,  generally  looked  forward 
to  Wednesday  evening,  as  the  time 
when  he  might  profitably  unbend  from 
his  studies,  and  enjoy  the  delightful 
relaxation  of  listening  to  the  wit,  or  the 
eloquence,  or  the  poesy,  which  was 
sure  to  be  found  in  the  Historical 
Society.  How  often  have  we  seen 
Romney  Robinson,  (we  love  to  call 
him  still  by  the  name  in  which  he  ob- 
tained his  collegiate  renown,)  with  the 
soil  of^the  laboratory  upon  his  face,  tak- 
ing his  seat  upon  our  benches,  and  listen- 
ing with  a  fervid  and  breathless  at- 
tention to  the  first  efforts  of  some  young 
aspirant  for  oratorical  reputation? 
Think  you,  reader,  that  the  presence 
of  such  an  auditor  must  not  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  juvenile 
speaker,  in  stimulating  him  to  obtain 
a  mark  of  excellence,  which  might  win 
for  him  the  approbation  of  one  already 
so  distinguished  ?  How  often  have  we 
seen  the  late  Dr.  Phelan  there,  (his 
eyes  which  had  been  enfeebled  by  the 
intensity  of  his  studies,  protected  by  a 
green  shade  from  the  glare  of  Kght, 
which  would  otherwise  nave  been  too 
powerful  for  them,)  and  enlivening  by 
his  wit,  or  directing  by  his  counsel,  the 
happy  grroups  amongst  whom  he  min- 
gled ?  The  fellows  and  the  professors 
were  frequent  in  their  attendance, 
and  the  present  provost  was  amongst 
the  most  constant  of  those,  wno 
evinced  by  their  presence  the  lively 
interest  which  they  felt  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  institution.  All  this  we 
mention  for  the  purpose  of  proving, 
that  our  society  was  not  one  ibr  whidi 
a  substitute  could  possibly  be  found 
in  those  extern  associations,  which,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  have  since  been 
formed  to  supply  its  place.  They  can- 
not possess  either  the  dignity  or  the 
interest  which  belonged  to  it;  and 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  operative 
societies  for  the  cultivation  of  oratory 
as  a  mechanical  craft,  than  as  libe- 
ral institutes  in  which  the  lights  of 
learning  and  of  science  combined  to 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
noble  objects.  There  is  no  hallow  of 
aiitiquity  upon  them;  no  **purfmrewm 
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htmen**  of  classical  associations  around 
them ;  no  dignity  of  presence  snch  as 
could  raise  them  above  the  character 
of  a  species  of  intellectual  fencing  or 
boxing  sehoolSf  to  which,  for  want  of 
better,  recourse  was  had,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  by  the  candidates  for 
public  life.  In  our  society,  while  due 
provision  was  made  for  every  exercise 
of  mind,  in  which  its  members  might 
be  profitably  engaged,  that  was  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  still  a 
species  of  "religio  loci,**  which  had 
its  full  effect  in  insuring  a  degree  of 
order  and  decorum,  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived as  possible  in  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  ardent  young  men,  except 
by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  we  did. 
The  speakers,  or  the  writers,  never 
thought  of  the  society  as  a  mere  plat- 
form for  the  exerciseof  their  powers,  or 
the  exhibition  of  their  endowments. 
They  came  before  it  under  a  full  sense 
of  the  respect  which  was  due  to  an 
assCTtiblv  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  and  the  ablest  men  in  the  land, 
and  with  a  consciousness  that  the  cha- 
racter there  acquired, would  accompany 
them  in  after  life,  and  might  in  no 
small  degree  contribute  to  their  future 
advancement.  In  other  societies,  when 
.  the  member  has  dwived  all  the  profit 
.  he  can  from  them,  he  breaks  tiis  way 
out  like  a  bird  from  the  shell,  which 
never  evinces  a  disposition  to  return  to 
the  narrow  enclosure  in  which  it  was 
formed ;  but  in  our  society,  it  was  the 
delight  of  the  most  successful  of  those 
who  had  profited  by  its  advantages,  to 
return  among  us  after  intervub  of 
.  active  public  life,  with  a  sentiment 
somewhat  similar  to  that  with  which 
a  long  absent  child  returns  to  the  home 
of  a  beloved  parent. 

The  late  John  Henry  North,  whose 
forensic  reputation  was  even  then 
very  high,  still,  at  intervals,  frequented 
the  society,  and  found  the  choicest 
recreation  of  his  laborious  life,  iu  tbe 
scene  of  his  early  distinction. 

More  frequent  in  his  attendance,  be- 
cause a  constant  resident  in  the  uni- 
versity, was  his  contemporary,  William 
Orr  (or  as  he  was  better  known  by 
his  college  soubriquet.  Blacky)  Hamil- 
ton. Hi«  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  intellect  was  a  rich  and 
exhanstless  mine  of  unwrought  ore, 
and  only  reouired  a  little  patient  work- 
ing to  establish  him  in  affluence,  and 
.  ^/acHe  primu9f*^  in  any  profession  to 


which  he  might  turn  his  attention. 
But  the  elements  of  excellence  were 
so  various  within  him,  and  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  enjoyed  amongst  his 
cotemporaries,  was,  in  itself,  so  satis- 
fying, and  his  animal  suirits  w^re  so 
high,  and  his  social  qualities  were  so 
engaging,  and  withal  it  seemed  to  him 
so  easy  a  thing  to  g^asp  success,  when- 
ever he  chose  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  it,  that  his  mind  for  years  re- 
mained in  an  unbalanced  state,  be- 
tween the  fellowship  bench  and  the 
bar ;  and  the  melancholy  reflection 
'^eheu  fugeu^et,"  &c.,  did  not  force 
itself  upon  him,  until  it  was  all  too 
late,  and  every  bright  opportunity  of 
distinction  had  passed  away 

"Like  blighted  buds,  or  clouds  that 

mimicked  land 
Before  the  sailor's  eye ;  or  diamond 

drops 
That  sparkling    deck    the  ^morning 

grass ;  or  aught 
That  was  attractive,  and  hath  ceased 

to  be." 

For  many  years  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  resident  master^ 
and  private  tutor  in  our  college^ 
and  his  pupils  are  now  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
pulpit,  the  senate,  and  the  bar.  But 
no  competent  judge  ever  witnessed 

.  him  thus  employed,  without  lamenting 
that  the  powers  which  he  possessed, 
had  not  a  more  appropriate  destina- 
tion. He  resembled  a  fine  block  of 
cedar  which  was  only  used  for  kind- 
ling fires,  and  never  gave  out  its  pre- 
cious odours,  except  when  employed 
in  the  servile  ignition  of  more  ignoble 
materials.  This,  however,  was  not 
always  the  case.     North  was,  we  be- 

•  lieve,  one  of  those  who  had  recourse 
to  him  for  instruction,  and  certain  it 
is,  that  that  distinguished  man  ever 
after  regarded  him  with  the  affection 
due  to  a  parent,  as  he  evinced  towards 
his  brilliant  pupil,  the  fondness  which 
a  parent  feels  for  a  favourite  child. 

Others  there  were  less  known  to  the 
public,  but  who,  had  life  been  spared, 

.  would  have  amply  fulfilled  the  antici- 
pation of  their  cotemporaries,  by  a 
bright  career  of  usefulness  and  honour. 
Hercules  Henry  Greaves,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  distingwshed  physician, 
our  fellow  citizen,  was  a  young  man 
who  could  not  have  failed  to  win  his  way 
to  tbe  highest  eminence  of  any  profes* 
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91011  in  which  he  engaged.  Of  a  mas- 
culine energy  of  character  and  Bolidity 
of  judgment*  his  mind  was  the  apt 
counterpart  of  aframe>  cast  in  nature's 
happiest  mould*  and  containing*  seem- 
•ingly*  the  promise  of  an  enduring 
vigour*  from  which  an  almost  patriar- 
chal longevity  might  be  augured. 
.Alas!  the  insidious  bloom  of  death 
was  upon  his  cheek*  e'er  the  dawn  of 
.youth  had  taken  its  departure  ;  and  it 
.was  when  all  his  blushing  university 
.honours  were  thick  upon  him*  that 
sorrowing  friends*  and  almost  broken- 
hearted parents*  saw  him  laid  in  an 
early  grave. 

Bingham  Walker  Hamilton*  worthy 
son  of  a  worthy  sire*  how  manv  are 
there  in  whose  memory  he  still  lives, 
.although  long  since  numbered  with  the 
departed  ?  He  was  a  youth  of  surpass- 
ing intelligence*    and  unwearied  ap- 
plication*   of    a    frank    and  fearless 
candour*  and  whose  bold  and  ready 
eloquence*  even  at  that  earlv  age*  ex- 
torted from  the  severest  judges*    a 
tribute    of  respect  and  admiration. 
,  Sudden  and  dreadfiil  was  his  taking 
,  away.     In  the  midst  of  life  he  was  in 
,  death.    The  accidental  discharge  of  a 
gun  from  the  hands    of  a  beloved 
.  brother*  inflicted  upon  him  his  death 
wound ;  and  his  last  hours  were  spent 
in  the  noble  endeavour  to  soften  the 
anguish  of  the  relatives  around  him* 
and  most  of  ^all  of  that  unhappy  one* 
whose  self  reproaches  knew  no  limit 
as  the  innocent  cause  of  his  untimely 
.  end. 

Of  Charles  Wolfe  we  have  already 
spoken;  alas!  alas!  could  death  be 
associated  in  our  young  minds*  with 
a  temperament  so  joyous*  a  counte- 
.  nance  so  purely  simple  and  benign* 
manners  so  gentle*  and  yet  so  ardent* 

"  A  heart  that  every  hoi  r  ran  wild, 
^Yet  never  went  astray  ?* 

Such*  reader*  were  a  few  of  those 
'  who  are  associated  with  our  remem- 
.  brance  of  the  Historical  Society*  as  it 
-  was  at  the  period  of  which  we  write. 
.  The  gifted  youths  to  whom  we  have 
■  alluded*  were  amongst  the    choicest 
spirits  by  whom  it  was  adorned.     Nor 
.  are  there  wanting  living  witnesses  who 
.  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  all 
that  we  have  said*  and  who  were  them- 
selves amongst  the  fbremost  in  every 


exercise  of  fancy  or  of  intellect,  by 
which  an  academic  reputation  was  to 
be  attained.  How  often  have  we  seen 
James  Wilson  there*  the  late  compe- 
titor of  Robert  Daly  for  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's*  whose  graceful  and 
retiring  modesty  could  not  altogether 
conceal  those  rich  and  varied  powers 
and  attainments  by  which  he  could* 
when  he  pleased,  be  the  delight  of  his 
chosen  friends*  and  which  were  never 
so  pleasingly  exercised  as  when  em- 
ployed in  drawing  kindred  modest 
merit  from  the  shade*  and  aiding*  by 
his  advice  and  encouragement,  the 
youth*  whose  diffidence  might  other- 
wise have  disqualified  him  for  his  ardu- 
ous contest  with  the  world  ?  Anster  was 
there*  whose  "tuneful  numbers"  even 
then  gave  the  promise  which*  in  hb 
noble  translation  of  Faust,  has  been 
since  so  abundantly  redeemed.  Wil- 
liam Brooke  was  there*  the  present 
distinguished  practitioner  at  the  Chan- 
cery bar*  and  as  remarkable  then  as 
he  is  now*  for  moral  purity*  patient 
research*  and  clear  and  vigorous  un- 
derstanding.  The  present  chief  baron 
was  there,  and  we  much  mistake  him 
if*  amidst  all  his  present  distinction* 
he  does  not  revert  to  the  period  when 
he  mingled*  as  a  simple  academic* 
amongst  the  groups  we  have  described* 
as  the  most  happy  and  joyous  of  his 
existence.  Pardon  us*  reader*  ibr 
this  digression.  We  write  from  re- 
collections* which  come  gushingly  firom 
the  heart.  And  well  we  know  that 
there  are  yet  a  few*  to  whom  our  idle 
and  rambling  words  will  be  of  more 
than  maffic  power*  in  calling  up  the  me- 
mory of  days  long  past*  and  before 
**  whose  pained  and  softened  fancies" 
the  scenes  which  we  have  so  often  en- 
joyed together  will  not  have  passed  in 
review*  without  a  sentiment  of  ten- 
derest  recognition*  and*  mayhap*  a 
tribute  of  tearful  and  affectionate  re- 
membrance. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  narrative 
before  us.  It  was  before  such  a  body 
the  speech  was  delivered  from  which 
the  foregoing  extracts  have  been 
made.  It  was*  at  the  time*  greatly 
admired  for  richness  of  imagery  and 
felicity  of  diction.  The  flesh  and 
blood  were  there ;  the  bone  and  anew 
had  yet  to  be  formed ;  and  but  Lttle 
doubt  was  felt  by  any  that*  in  due 
time*  and  after  careful  discipline*  by 
one  who  cqulda  thus  early»  sp  delight 
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80  adeet  and  gifted  an  auditory,  a  very 
•nviahle  reputation  as  an  orator  must 
be  attained. 

This  speech  was  honoured  by  the 
society's  gold  medal.  It  was  pubhshed 
4IsO)  at  their  desire^  and  dedicated, 
with  permission,  to  the  collie  repre- 
sentative, WiiUam  Connyngham  (the 
present  Lord)  Plunket. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  Mr. 
Taylor  must  forego  the  delights  of 
literature,  and  prepare  for  bis  profes- 
sional labours.  Before,  however,  he 
took  a  final  leave  of  college,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  affair  which  was  well  cal- 
culated to  test  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  eloquence,  as  well  as  the  firmness 
&nd  self- possession,  without  which  they 
could  be  of  no  avail. 

The  professorship  of  oratory  (Eras- 
mus Smith's)  had  generallv  been  filled 
by  a  senior  fellow.  Sydney  Taylor 
upon  reading  the  original  bequest,  be- 
came convinced,  that  both  the  junior 
fellows  and  scholars  of  his  own  stand- 
ing, were  eligible  to  it ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly gave  notice  to  the  provost  and 
board,  that  he  would  appear  as  a  can- 
didate. This  example  was  followed 
by  another  scholar,  the  late  Bingham 
Walker  Hamilton ;  and  on  the  day  of 
examination  four  candidates  nresented 
themselves^-the  present  Dr.  Nash,  the 
present  Judge  Crampton,  and  the  two 
scholars  as  above  described.  The  ex- 
amination was  a  long  and  a  close  one ; 
and,  after  the  first  day.  Dr.  Nash  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  declined  to  appear, 
leaving  the  contest  between  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Crampton,  the  latter  of 
whom  ultimately  obtained  the  prize. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Taylor,  for  the  first 
time,  visited  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  his  terms  in  the  temple,  with 
a  view  to  being  called  to  the  Irish  bar ; 
having  the  year  before  entered  as  a 
student  the  King's  Inns  in  Dublin,  with 
the  same  object.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  that,  had  he  continued  in  Ire- 
land, he  would,  in  due  time,  have  risen 
to  eminence  in  his  profession,  possessed 
as  he  was  not  only  of  the  requisite 
abilitv,  but  of  the  temper,  the  industry, 
and  the  moral  character,  without  which 
even  great  powers  are  often  but  of 
little  avail.  But  the  enlarged  horizon 
which  presented  itself  when  he  felt 
himself^in  the  great  metropolis,  and  the 
superior  advantages  which  success  as 
a  barrister  was  sure  to  bring  with  i^ 
tod  the  fadli^es  of  turning  his  t^il'  n^ 


to  account,  in  connection  with  the 
various  publications,  which  are  an  early 
and  sufficient  resource  to  so  many 
struggling  young  men,  whom  the  res 
angustie  dami  would  otherwise  prevent 
from  rising  in  the  world,  determined 
him  to  choose  the  English  bar  as  the 
scene  of  his  future  exertions;  and 
having  obtained  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  then  Irish  attorney-general 
thepresent  Lord  Plunket,  to  his  Grace 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  which 
he  was  made  very  advantageously 
known  to  that  nobleman,  he  took  the 
final  resolution  of  fixing  himself  as  a 
permanent  resident  in  London. 

His  first  connection  with  the  press 
was,  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  o^ 
the  Morning  Chronicle^  a  paper  then, 
in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Perry» 
whose  zeal,  skill,  and  true  liberality 
hadjmade  it  the  leading  joiirnal  of  the 
metropolis.  By  this  gentleman  Sydney 
Taylor  was  early  appreciated,  and  had 
he  lived,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
connexion  with  his  paper  mieht  haver 
continued  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Taylor  first 
saw  the  lady  to  whom  he  was,  about 
ten  years  after,  united — Miss  Hull,  a 
niece  to  Mr.  Perry  ;  one  who  was  in 
all  respects  of  congenial  tastes  and  dis« 
position,  and  with  whom  he  ever  after 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  and  uninter- 
rupted domestic  happiness. 

In  comunction  with  T.  Croftoa 
Croker,  Esq.  F.S.  A.,  and  one  or  two 
others,  he  commenced  a  weekly  paper, 
called  "The  Talisman;"  but  he  wanted 
the  capital  to  keep  it  afloat,  imtil  its 
merits  had  become  sufficiently  known 
to  render  it  self-subsistent ;  and  al- 
though its  circulation  was  steadilj 
increasing,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
accept  of  a  proposal  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Morning  Herald,  that 
he  should  assist  in  the  management  of 
that  influential  paper ;  a  duty  which 
he  the  more  readily  imdertook,  because 
of  its  compatibility  with  the  studies 
requisite  for  his  future  profession,  and 
because  an  opportunity  would  thus  be^ 
afforded  him  of  advocating  those  hu- 
mane views  upon  the  subject  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence,  which  he  had 
long  entertained,  and  which  the  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  Romilly^ 
had,  with  such  force  of  reason  and  elo* 
quence,  so  long  sought  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  parliament* 

Thenceforthi  and  to  the  very  cloao 
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of  his  life,  Sycbej  Taylor  may  be  con^ 
ridered  as  bavins  devoted  the  best 
energies  of  his  mind  and  heart  to  this 
one  object.  What  the  Morning  Herald 
accomplished  in  fixing  public  attention 
upon  the  sanguinary  character  of  our 
criminal  code,  and  the  monstrous  dis- 
proportion between  crime  and  punish- 
ment, is  well  known.  That  g^eat 
journal  took  and  kept  the  lead  in  the 
warfare  which  was  waged  against  the 
Moloch  of  the  8tatute-book»  during 
those  eventful  years  in  which  the  strug- 
gle was  going  on  between  the  advocates 
of  old  abuses,  and  those  by  whom  they 
were  felt  as  a  blot  upon  our  common 
humanity.  And  Sydnepr  Taylor  it  was 
whose  spirit  breathed  m  the  flowing 
appeds,  and  the  cogent  reasomngs,  by 
which  the  daily  press  co-operated  with 
the  distinguished  public  men,  whose 
effcirts, great  as  they  were,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  otherwise  have 
been  comparatively  powerless. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter 
in  detail  upon  the  yarious  modes  of 
attack,  by  one  or  other  of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  was  perpetually  assailing  the 
injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  irrationality, 
and  the  absurdity  of  a  system  which  be 
Urmlv  believed  was  the  parent  of  innu- 
merable crimes ; — but  that  his  efforts 
were  considered  to  have  had  much 
effsct  in  bringing  about  that  ameliora- 
tion of  our  criminal  code  which  ailter- 
wards  took  place,  will  appear  from 
the  following  resolution  which  was 
passed  unanimously  by  a  committee  of 
the  society  for  thediflfusion  of  informa- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  capital  punish- 
ments, at  a  meeting  held  on  Monday, 
November  30,  1885.  « Resolved^ 
That  the  articles  upon  the  criminal 
law,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  for  several  Vears  past,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Monwi^  Herald,  are 
of  a  character  to  especially  call  for  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  this  com- 
mittee, as  having  materially  contri- 
buted to  promote  the  recent  ameliora- 
tion of  the  penal  code ;  and  that  this 
committee  do  for^with  cause  a  selec- 
tion of  those  articles,  to  be  published 
in  a  permanent  form,  in  testimony  of 
their  yalue,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
ffreat  nbject  of  rendering  the  criminial 
uiw  more  efficient,  by  obtaining  for  it|the 
support  of  reason,  and  of  enlightened 
public  opinion.'* 

That  our  criminal  code  did  bear  a 
^laractei^  unreasoning  and  merciless 


severity — a  severity  which  seemed  iull 
often  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  is 
most  true.  But  that  we  have  not 
passed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
suffered  a  diseased  humanity  towards 
the  criminal,  to  suspend  the  action  of 
that  righteous  abhorrence  of  crime,  by 
which  alone  society  can  be  effectually 
protected  against  it,  is  more,  we  think, 
than  wisdom  would  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, from  the  very  short  experience 
which  has  vet  been  had  of  the  new  laws 
by  which  tlie  old  penal  code  has  been 
superseded.  But  of  any  such  result 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  entertained 
no  apprehension.  His  reverence  for 
human  life  was  extreme.  He  would 
scarcely  admit  that  any  amount  of 
guilt  was  sufficient  to  justify  man  in 
taking  away  the  life  of  his  fellow-man. 
How  great,  then,  must  have  been  his 
indignation  at  a  code  which  exacted  the 
life  of  a  man  for  the  loss  of  a  sheep, 
and  scrupled  not  to  send  a  fellow  crea- 
ture before  his  final  Judge,  for  almost 
the  slightest  infraction  of  the  laws  by 
which  property  was  protected  ? 

And  this  enfiiusiastic  persuasion  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  prompt  those 
energetic  and  persevering  efforts,  which 
were  at  length,  in  coi^ unction  with  the 
labours  of  enlightened  philanthropists 
in  the  senate,  crowned  with  such  com- 
plete success.  In  truth,  from  the 
moment  he  came  to  have  any  influoice 
over  the  public  press,  the  reform  of  the 
penal  code  became  the  engroseing  pas- 
sion of  his  existence.  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  his  own  personal  well-being, 
and  his  advancement  in  the  profession 
he  had  chosen,  was  subordinate  to  the 
desire  which  possessed  him  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment ; 
and  he  laboured  in  the  cause  with  an 
intensity  of  earnestness  that  soon  told 
powerfully  upon  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  was,  in  the 
aoknowledg^iient  of  the  best  judges, 
amongst  the  leading  causes  which 
enabled  the  parliamentary  adyocmtes  to 
carry  those  merciful  enactments  which 
have  redeemed  us  from  the  reproach  of 
mMutaining  the  mest  sanguinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  inefficient  criminal 
.code  in  the  world.  All  this  was  done 
without  the  eclat  of  that  distinotioo 
which  attends  the  exertions  of  pabKc 
men,  who  are  conspicuous  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  and  which  are  their  own 
very  sufficient  reward ;  and  at  an  as* 
pense  of  toil  which  often  €iieroMlN4 
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upon  the  hours  which  should  have  been 
giyen  to  needful  repose,  after  the  ha- 
rassing and  exhausting  labours  of  the 
day,  and  which  hud,  we  believe,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  complain  ti  which  but  too 
soon  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

In  1822,  he  was  called  to  the  Eng- 
lish bar.  He  had  not  been  neglectful 
of  the  studies  by  which  he  might  be 
prepared  for  his  new  vocation,  although 
the  portion  of  time  which  could  be  de- 
voted to  them  was  necessarily  very 
small ;  and  an  occasion  soon  presented 
itself  which  enabled  him  to  appear  to 
gr^t  advantajs^.  A  case  was  put  into 
his  hands  which  was  deemed  by  those 
who  had  before  engaged  in  it,  almost 
hopeless ;  this  was,  the  claim  of  Mi- 
chael Robert  Dillon  to  the  earldom  of 
Roscommon ;  and  Sydney  Taylor,  hav- 
iog  duly  considered  it,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  prosecuted  with  suc- 
cess. His  client  claimed  as  the  de- 
scendant of  the  seventh  brother  of  the 
former  earl ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  law  requires  that  he  should 
be  able  to  satisiv  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  country,  that,  of  the  six  inter- 
vening brothers,  the  progeny  was  ex- 
tinct. It  will  be  readily  understood  how 
vast  and  how  complicated  the  labour 
was  by  which  alone  a  successful  result 
could  be  obtained. 

This  important  case,  after  years  of 
exertion,  during  which  his  knowledge 
as  a  lawyer,  ana  his  skill  and  eloquence 
as  an  advocate,  were  very  creditably 
sienalized,  was  determined  in  favour 
of  his  client ;  Lord  Lyndhurst  deli- 
vering the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  generously  complimented 
the  yotmg  advocate  upon  the  very  great 
abihty  which  he  displayed  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  cause,  and  assured  him 
that  he  had  only  to  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  to  insure  the  highest  profes- 
sional distinction. 

From  thenceforth  Sydney  Taylor's 
time  was  divided  between  his  profes- 
sion as  a  barrister,  and  his  labours  as 
a  public  journalist.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Mammg  Herald,  the  late  Mr. 
Thwaites,  having  been  seized  with  sud- 
den illness,  replied  to  the  questions  of 
his  family  as  to  whom  the  management 
of  his  pi^>er  shotdd  be  entrusted,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  was  the  individual  in  whom 
he  had  the  most  confidence;  and  a 
special  messenger  having  been  des- 
patched to  seek  him  upon  the  Norfolk 
Gircmty  and  to  ^communicate  the  re< 


quest  of  the  family,  he  returned  and 
took  charge  of  the  paper,  which  pros- 
pered surprisingly  in  his  hands,  and  of 
which  ho  continued  the  editor  for  more 
than  a  year,  until  the  high  character 
which  it  obtained  rendered  it  no  longer 
necessary  that  the  responsible  position 
which  he  had  assumed  should  be  main- 
tained, and  he  resigned  it  into  other 
hands,  for  the  purpose  of  more  unin- 
terruptedly pursuing  his  professional 
labours ;  still,  however,  continuing  to 
act  as  an  occasional  contributor,  and 
as  law  adviser. 

•  His  business  was  now  steadily  in- 
creasing ;  but  not  the  less  did  he  inte- 
rest himself  not  only  in  the  great  cause 
of  humanity  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  but  in  every  project  of  sci- 
ence, or  literature,  or  the  arts, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  might  contri- 
bute to  their  advancement.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  those  who  recom- 
mended the  mechanics*  institute  to 
public  attention.  Amongst  the  advo- 
cates for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  he  held  a  foremost  place.  Va- 
rious charitable  institutions  in  the  me- 
tropolis acknowledged  the  benefits 
derived  from  his  advocacy,  both  upon 
the  platform  and  in  the  press.  .And 
to  him,  we  believe,  it  is  mainly  owing, 
that  many  of  the  parish  churches  of 
the  city  of  London — some  of  them  mo- 
dels of  architectural  beauty,  and  pos- 
sessing rare  historical  interest — were 
not,  at  one  fell  swoop,  sacrificed  to  the 
low,  utilitarian  views  of  modern  van- 
dals, who  mistook  a  sordid  devotion  to 
Mammon  for  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
improvement. 

The  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour's, 
as  one  of  those  marked  out  for  demo- 
lition, with  a  view  to  enlarge  the 
wharfinger's  accommodation  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  particular,  drew 
the  attention  of  every  lover  of  the 
arts ;  and  Sydney  Taylor  exerted  him- 
self, with  impassioned  earnestness,  for 
its  preservation.  It  presented  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  pointed 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  was  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
those  judicial  proceedings  during  the 
dreadful  season  of  the  Marian  perse- 
cution, when  Bonner  and  Gardiner 
sat  as  judges  in  its  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  the  Protestant  martyrs  had 
to  endure  that  mockery  by  which  jus- 
tice was  insulted,  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  inhuman  barbarity  in  whicl)  mercy 
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iirai  denied.  By  the  stiiiiulatiBg  ap- 
peals which  were  addressed,  upon  this 
subject,  to  the  public,  an  interest  was 
excited,  which  caused  a  public  meeting 
to  be  held,  at  which  various  eminent 
men  expressed  themselves  strongly  in- 
dignant at  the  meditated  profanation. 
We  subjoin  a  few  sentences  of  the 
speech  delivered  on  that  occasion  by 
the  subject  of  this  memour,  which 
found  an  echo  in  many  a  heart,  and  led 
to  that  systematic  resbtance  to  the 
project  of  destruction  which  was  con- 
templated, by  which  not  only  has  this 
edifice  been  preserved,  but  large  sub- 
scriptions were  collected  for  its  repair, 
and  effective  steps  were  taken  for  its 
re-ediflcation. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  an  inhabitant 
5f  tho  borough  of  Southwark,  but  I 
^tand  here  as  a  British  subject,  having 
an  interest  in  the  national  relics  of 
Great  Britain.  I  consider  such  struc- 
tures, the  great  works  of  our  mighty 
ancestors,  to  be  the  national  property  of 
England ;  and  I  consider  every  fSnghsh- 
man  to  have  an  interest  in  their  preser- 
vation. A  gentleman  in  this  room  has 
chosen  to  take  offence  at  the  word  Vandal 
being  used.  I  repeat  explicitly,  that 
the  men  who  are  capable — I  do  not  say 
the  deluded  instruments  of  their  de- 
structiveness — but  the  men  who  are 
themselves  the  authors  of  the  attempt 
to  demolish  that  edifice,  which  is,  next 
to  St.  Paulas  cathedral  and  Westminster 
abbey,  the  great  work  of  sacred  archi- 
tecture in  this  metropolis,  that  such 
men  deserve  to  be  recognised  by  worse 
than  the  name  of  Vandal.  I  would  give 
them  the  name  of  Christian  Vandals ; 
and  I  consider  that  that  implies  a 
stronger  opprobrium,  and  carries  with 
k  a  greater  stigma^  than  belongs  to  tho 
barbarous  and  pagan  destroyers  of  the 
celebrated  works  of  antiquitjr. 

'*  This  chapel  is  not  only  interesting 
as  a  work  of  art,  but  also  as  an  histo- 
rical monument ;  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous nations  on  earth ;  it  is  identified 
with  one  of  the  greatest  monarchies 
that  ever  existed.  Is  that  not  a  theme 
which  will  warm  the  hearts  of  English- 
men ?  Are  they  dead  to  the  recollec- 
tions of  those  days,  which  should 
always  serve  as  a  beacon-lif ht  to  the 
virtue  of  modern  times  ?  Is  there  a 
man  here  who  would  not  be  glad  of 
naming  as  his  countryman  that  great 
poet,  who  in  the  land  of  Greece,  and  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  received  his  death- 
summons?  Who  is  there  that  would 
not  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  a  native 
of  the  land  which  gave  Byron  burth  ? 


He  places  one  of  his  ohtraetert  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Colliseom  at 
Rome  ;  he  talks  of  the  influence  it  had 
upon  his  mind,  until  he  says — 

<**TlMphww 
Became  relMrioo,  and  the  heart  ran  o*er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old, 
llie  dead  yet  eoeptered  sorenrffna  that  atUl  rale 
Our  splriuflrom  their  urnt.' 

Are  there  no  urns  to  animate  us  by  the 
recollections  of  genius,  when  we  think 
of  the  old  church  of  St.  Saviour,  South- 
wark? Some  expressions  have  been 
used  about  the  relics  of  bigotry.  Were 
they  bigots*  or  were  they  not,  who  stood 
forward  to  attest  their  belief  in  the 
truths  of  religion,  by  the  greatest  testi- 
mony that  man  can  yield,  when  they 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
truth  ?  We  admire  the  sufferings  and 
consistency  of  the  martyrs  of  the  early 
Church,  under  the  persecution  of 
pagan  rulers ;  and  is  not  the  feeling 
mcreased  when  we  look  upon  the  martyrs 
of  modern  days,  and  the  sufferers  for 
the  cause  of  truth  in  our  own  country  ? 
It  .was  in  this  spiritual  court  that  such 
were  tried  in  the  reirn  of  Queen  Mary ; 
that  was  the  porch  through  which  they 
entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  to  a  glorious  immortality.  These 
are  things  to  rebuke  the  cold  selfishness 
of  men  of  the  present  day,  who  talk  of 
pounds,  shillmgs,  and  pence,  and  never 
stand  up  for  priiKjiple. 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  Mr 
Taylor's  services  on  this  occaBlon,  we 
may  mention,  that  the  committee  for 
the  preservation  of  this  edifice  (as 
whose  counsel  he  appeared  before  the 
civic  authorities),  in  token  of  their 
high  approbation  of  his  exertions,  or- 
dered the  armorial  bearings  of  his 
family  to  be  placed,  in  stain^  ghiss,  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel, 
where  they  now  remain,  opposite  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Andrews. 

The  York  minster,  also,  is  indebted 
to  him,  in  a  g^eat  measure,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  beautiful  screen. 
Its  sacrifice  had  been  resolved  on  by 
the  re-edifyers  of  the  cathedral ;  but 
so  earnestly  and  perseveringly  re- 
claimed against  by  Sydney  Taylor, 
Mr.  Etty,  the  aoademician,  and  a  few 
others,  that  it  was  at  length,  and  re- 
luctantly abandoned. 

Meanwhile,  his  profsssional  labours 
went  on  apace,  and  his  professional 
prospects  began  to  brighten.  The 
Norfolk  circuit  was  that  which  he 
selected  as  the  scene  of  his  provin- 
eial  exertions}  and  there,  year  after 
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year,  hb  bHaineBS  wAB  steadily  en  the 
increase.  Not  only  was  he  in  much 
repute  for  his  skii]  as  an  advocate^  but 
his  character  as  an  enlightened  philan- 
thropbt  stood  very  high;  and  those 
who  were  deservedly  most  highly  es- 
teemed  themselves,  were  the  readiest 
to  accord  to  him  the  valued  meed  of 
their  approbation.  We  believe  Lord 
Brougham  once  suggested  to  him  the 
expettiency  of  going  into  parliament^ 
which  he  might  have  easily  done,  for 
one  of  the  boroughs,  after  the  passing 
of  the  reform  bUl ;  but  he  felt  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  abandon  his 
profession,  while  he  never  could 
have  brought  himself  to  be  the  sub> 
servient  tool  of  any  ministry,  or 
forego,  for  any  prospect  of  political 
advancement,  his  sturdy  independence. 
He,  therefore,  continued  to  pursue  his 
calling  as  a  barrister,  undisturbed  by 
any  dreams  of  senatorial  ambition ; 
and,  had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  hb  would  very  soon  hvve  been 
placed  above  those  professional  anxie- 
ties, which,  as  long  as  they  endured, 
would  have  precluded  that  freedom  of 
4hction  and  disengagement  of  mind«  in- 
dispensable to  any  great  design  which 
ht  might  have  formed  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity,  or  the  good  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Had  he  arrived  at  the  easy  indepen- 
dence which  would  enable  him,  with 
satisfaction  to  himself,  to  occupy  a 
seat  in  parliament,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  that  Lord  Ashley  would 
have  had  no  more  able  ally  in  Uie  noble 
struggle  to  which  he  has  devoted  him- 
self, against  the  mammon  worshippers, 
who  annually  immolate  to  their  demon 
god  so  many  human  victims. 

But  his  days  were  drawing  to  a  close. 
Although  naturally  of  a  sound  consti- 
tution, he  was  unable,  £rom  the  press- 
ing nature  of  his  avocations  to  take  the 
needful  exercise,  which  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  good  health ;  and 
functional  derangements  arose,  for 
which,  in  their  incipient  stages,  when 
they  might  have  been  easily  corrected, 
he  provided  no  sufficient  remedy. 

The  last  great  case  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  that  of  Oxford,  the 
.  would-be  assassin  of  the  queen.  Upon 
this  he  stood  opposed  to  the  whole 
strength  of  the  government  bar,  and 
managed  the  case  of  his  client  with 
such  consummate  address  that  the  jury> 
after  a  inesfe    patient   investigation^ 


which  lasted  two  days,  returned  a  ver- 
diet  which  amounted  to  one  of  ao- 
quittal ;  and  Uie  prisoner  would  have 
been  forthwith  enlarged,  had  not  the 
jury  been  sent  back  by  the  judge  to 
re-consider  their  verdict,  when  they 
found  him  of  insane  mind,  and  thus 
justified  his  detention  in  a  place  of  con- 
finement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  case  was  most  keenly  pro- 
eecuted  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown^ 
and  that  a  convicdon  was  most  ear- 
nestly desired  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  queen,  who  was  at  that 
time  simering  under  the  odium  of  her 
proffigate  and  incapable  ministers,  to 
appear  gracious  and  magnanimous  in 
the  eyes  of  her  subjects,  by  extending 
the  boon  of  mercy.  And  nothing  but 
the  zeal  and  the  ability  of  the  advo- 
cate could  have  availed  to  save  the 
prisoner,  whose  mischievous  firolic,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  would  have 
well  deserved  exemplary  chastisement, 
and  whose  escape  we  have  now  little 
doubt  operated  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  miscreants,  whose  subsequent 
attacks  upon  her  majesty  provoked  so 
much  of  public  indignation. 

And  now  Sydney  Taylor  might  be 
.said  to  have  surmounted  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  struggling  bar- 
rister in  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  and  to  be  on  the  high  road  to 
affluence  and  distinction.  Every  day 
was  adding  to  the  number  of  those  who, 
from  a  just  reliance  upon  his  know- 
ledge and  his  abilitv,  consulted  him  for 
his  advice,  or  confided  to  his  manage- 
ment the  most  intricate  and  compli- 
cated cases  relating  to  property ;  and 
we  fear  the  severe  attention  which  his 
rapidly-increasing  business  necessarily 
■  exacted,  was  amongst  the  principal  of 
the  causes  which  prevented  him  from 
attending  as  he  ought  to  the  daily 
admonitions  which  he  was  now  receiv- 
ing of  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which 
was  not  seriously  adverted  to  until  it 
had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  baffle  all  the 
skill  of  the  ablest  medical  advisers.  A 
complaint  in  the  anus  had  set  in,  for 
which  repeated  operations  were  neces- 
sary. We  cannot  dwell  upon  his 
lingering  illness,  nor  the  agony  of 
doubts  and  fears  which  alternately 
agitated  his  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends.  Suffice  it  to  say,  after  suffer- 
ings the  most  excruciating,  and  which 
he  endured  with  a  patient  fortitude 
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and  resignation  to  the  divine  will 
worthy  of  his  character  and  the  faith 
which  he  professed,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1841,  he  breathed  his  last, 
his  confidence  being  unshaken  in  that 
Saviour  who  was  ever  enthroned  in 
his  heart,  and  through  whom  alone  he 
looked  for  life  and  immortality. 

Our  task  is  done.  We  proposed  to 
exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  one 
who  would,  had  he  lived,  have  been  an 
ornament  to  the  country;  and  who 
was,  while^he  did  live,  amongst  the 
most  sincere  and  energetic  of  those 
who,  actuated  by  a  fine  humanity,  la- 
boured not  in  vain  to  purge  our  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  from  the  pollution 
of  blood,  to  vindicate  the  factory  child 
from  the  tyranny  of  merciless  task- 
masters, and  to  carry  into  complete 
effect,  not  only  in  the  British  empire 
and  its  dependencies,  but  throughout 
the  world  at  large,  the  measures  which 
the  virtuous  Wilberforce  originated 
for  the  redemption  of  the  African 
negfro  from  bondage.  The  reader  who 
has  accompanied  us  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  satisfied  that  Sydney  Taylor  deserved 
the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good  ; 
and  it  has  not  been  withheld.  Atapublic 
meetihig  which  was  called  to  do  honour 
to  hb  memory,  a  meed  of  praise  was 


bestowed  upon  him  by  eminent  m»  of 
all  parties,  of  which  his  sorrowing  re- 
latives may  well  feel  proud ;  and  a  sub- 
scription was  entered  into  with  a  view 
to  tne  publication  of  such  of  his  writ- 
ings as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  being 
rescued  firom  oblivion,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  monufnent  to  hb 
'  name,  honourable  alike  to  him,  and  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  promoted.  The 
first  part  of  this  task  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  worthily  executed.  The  last 
has  been  already  accomplished.  The 
monument  is  [simple  and  elegant — in 
all  respects  such  as  he  would  himself 
have  approved  ;  and  the  foUowinff  in- 
scription maurks  the  estimate  which 
was  formed  of  his  public  worth  and 
private  virtues : — 

TO 

JOHW  8TDVSY  TATLOft,  A.M. 

Trinity  CoUcgc,  Dublin, 

And  BttriHerat-LftW  of  tW  Middle  Templei 

Who  di«d  Dee.  10, 1841, 

Aged  45. 

*  Thb  tomb  tru  rdeed  bf  the  unanimone  TOte  of  • 

PnbUe  Meeting,  held  in  London, 

Feb.  19,1842: 

To  mark  hh  nutintenanoe  of  the  prindplei  of  Con- 

•tltotioiul  Liberty,  ChrietlMk  Morality, 

And  hit  fooeeeefUl  excrtioni  in  adrocntinf  tk« 

AboUtion  of  the  FmuahmAt  of  Death. 


OBOEGB  BOUtoW. 
THE  OTPSIES  IN   SPAIN,   AND   THB  BIltB  IN  SPAIN.* 


Wb  have  had  nothing  like  these  books 
before.  Amongst  their  originalities  one 
is^  that  written  in  great  part,  while  the 
author  was  eneaged  in  avery  g^ave  pur- 
pose, they  willbe  read,  most  of  all,  for 
their  pleasantry;  and  this,  far  from 
being  occasioned  by  any  failing  in  Mr. 
Borrow,  arises  as  much  from  the  vigour 
as  from  the  singularity  of  his  talents 
—from  his  graphic,  we  might  say, 
photographic  powers  of  description-^ 
from  3ie  charm  of  a  natural  manner — 
the  novelty  of  the  subjects  he  has  made 
out  for  himself^his  tales  of  wonder, 
all  true,  and,  more  than  any  thing, 
from  the  interest  with  which  his 
strange  and  fearless  character  invests 


them.  His  acquirements  are  quite  as 
marvellous  as  his  adventures.  He 
has  published  translations  from  thirty 
languages ;  knows  the  principal  Euro- 
pean and  oriental  tongues,  annongst 
them,  Russian,  Danish,  Welsh,  Ice- 
landic, Basaue,  Sanscrit,  Hebrew, 
Tartar,  Turkish,  and  Moorish  Ara- 
bic. As  to  his  personnel,  he  stands 
six  feet  two  without  his  ^oes,  is  mus- 
cular, and  when  be  commenced  the 
journeys  to  which  his  works  refer, 
was  under  five  and  thirty.  We  may 
add  that  Mr.  Borrow  has  an  irrepres- 
sible love  for  humour,  great  enjoy- 
ment in  the  observation  of  character, 
and  a  liking  for  adventure  approached 
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only  by  the  knights  of  finry  tale. 
Thus  gifted,  anne4#jHid  Accomplished, 
be  wanders  through  the  wildest  see-' 
nery  of  the  most  romantic  of  all  lands. 
Spam,  fiTing  with  such  as  he  may 
chance  to  meet  in  viUage  or  forest,  or 
on  barren  sierra,  or  on  lonely  heath, 
or  in  her  Moorish  haUs,  or  amidst  the 
lowest  grades  of  her  crowded  bnt  im- 
poverisned  cities,  and  gathering  from 
all,  brings  before  us  snch  living  groups 
as  few  of  ns  have  seen,  not  even  in 
pictures. 

Having  thus  introduced  Mr.  Bor- 
row, we  shall  proceed  to  examine  his 
works  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance, dwelling,  perhaps,  rather  more 
on  the  *'  ^incali,  or  gypsies  of 
Spaia.**  This,  we  believe,  has  had 
the  fortune  of  being  less  read  than  his 
more  recent  volumes;  and  although 
some  months  before  the  public,  has 
been  noticed,  as  yet,  by  only  two  of 
all  the  mi^azines  and  reviews.  We 
are,  moreover,  desirous  of  doing  what 
we  can  towards  directing  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  subject  of  the 
poor  gypsies ;  and  while  the  work 
affords  us  extracts  characteristic  of 
the  author,  it  is,  what  is  much  to  our 
purpose,  highly  amusing.  We  begin 
then  with  ''the  business  of  Egypt." 

The  gypsies  are  rarely  thought  of 
by  any  body  in  these  countries  except 
by  the  police.  Formerly  they  en- 
gaged a  good  deal  of  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  had  very  Kttie  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  it.  Lords  and 
commons  were,  ui  those  enlightened 
times,  solemnly  employed  in  fulmi- 
nating acts  of  parliament  against  their 
witchcrafts.  By  a  law  of  Henry  VHI. 
they  were  directed  "to  avoid  the  realm," 
and  by  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  the  5th  Elizabeth,  o.  20,  it  was 
enacted  that  **  if  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves remain  one  month  in  the  king- 
dom, or  if  any  person,  being  four- 
teen years  old,  whether  natural  bom 
subject  or  stranger,  who  has  been  seen 
or  found  in  the  fellowship  of  such 
Egyptians,  or  having  disguised  him 
or  herself  like  them,  shall  remain  in 
the  same  one  month,  at  one  or  several 
times,  it  is  felony,  without  benefit  of 
dergy."  Mr.  Borrow  has  very  con- 
siderable reason  to  felicitate  himself 
that  li^  did  not  live  in  these  times. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  tells  us  that  at  one 
SuflfoQc  assises  no  less  than  thirteen 
pOTsoDS  were  executed   under   these 


statutes.  This,  on  inquiry  will  be 
found  not  altogether  so  marvellous  as 
it  reads  at  first.  The  fiurmers  and 
country  gentlemen  had,  setting  sorcery 
aside,  abundant  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  gypsies.  Their  horses  and 
cattle  were  often  poisoned,  and  con- 
stantly afflicted  with  sicknesses,  most 
probably  to  give  the  gypsy  cattie-doc- 
tors  practice ;  their  poultry  was  stolen, 
and  their  property  in  multifarious  ways 
was  vanishing  with  an  appalling  cele- 
rity. All  this  was  attributed,  and  we 
believe  with  perfect  justice,  to  the 
mysterious  gypsies.  Mysterious  they 
were,  and  are,  for  despite  these  san- 
guinary acts  which  disgraced  our 
statute-book  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  gypsies  remained  in 
the  country,  and  continue  here,  as 
elsewhere,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  immemorial  usages  —  fortune- 
telling,  tinkering,  thieving,  donkey 
and  horse  stealing,  and  sometimes 
attaining  to  the  elevation  of  being  dis- 
tinquished  jockeys,  and  nrize^fi^ters 
of  renown.  Occasionally  an  artist, 
like  Maclise,  makes  them  tell  in  a  pic- 
ture, or  a  favourite  writer,  snch  as 
Mr.  James,  gives  them  celebrity  in  a 
novel ;  but  save  on  such  occasions, 
their  *'  modest  merit  seeks  the  shade," 
and  the  name  of  gypsy  is  hardly  ever 
heard  of  except  at  petty  sessions,  or 
the  Old  Bailey.  The  gypsies  are  not 
friends  to  the  world,  or  to  the  world's 
law.  They  profess  to  hate  the  nations 
among  whom  they  dwell,  and  to  live 
by  deceiving  them.  Considering  the 
nature  of  their  avocations,  and  what 
Mr.  Borrow  calls  their  "  very  peculiar 
morality,"  they  may  appear  to  have 
placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of 
sympathv.  But  they  are  a  widely- 
extended  and  an  ancient  people,  and 
wickedness  and  deprarity  are  not  likely 
to  diminish  the  interest  which  their 
numbers,  and  the  long  continuance 
of  such  singular  communities  must 
awaken.  Some  efforts  have  been  lately 
made  to  promote  their  highest  interests 
in  England  and  abroad.  The  present 
work  records  an  attempt  by  the  Bible 
Society  to  have  the  Gospel  made  known 
to  the  gypsies  of  Spain.  Mr.  Borrow 
was  sent  there  with  this  as  well  as  for 
other  missionary  objects,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  have  found  ano- 
ther so  accomplished  an  agent.  Early 
in  life  he  felt  an  interest  for  the  gyp- 
sies.      «<  He  cannot,**  he  says,  f^  ro- 
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iBember  a  period  when  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  gypsy  did  not  awaken 
feelings  in  which  a  strange  pleasure 
predominated."  He  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  their  ways  and  man- 
ners—  a  somewhat  singular  training 
for  a  missionary — knows  more  about 
them  than  they  do  themselves,  has 
sought  to  learn  the  state  of  their  tribes 
in  many  a  weary  journey  from  Russia 
to  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  in  almost 
every  intervening  country ;  speaks  their 
language,  and  is  received  amongst  them 
as  a  gypsy.  The  gypsies  insist  on  it, 
with  gpreat  appearance  of  truth,  that 
he  is  one  of  themselves.  Being  many 
of  them  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  they  say  that  our 
author's  soul  must  at  some  former 
period  have  dwelt  in  the  body  of  a 
Ronif  that  is  a  Rommanv,  their  own 
universal  name  for  gypsy.  Mr.  Borrow  • 
was  for  five  years  in  Spain.  He  had 
prepared  a  translation  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Spanish 
Rommany,  and  in  1838  printed  at 
]^jadrid  a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St* 
Luke,  conceived  in  the  exact  language 
in  which  the  Gitanos  express  them- 
selves. This,  he  says,  was  the  first 
book  which  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
Rommany  or  gvpsy  tongue.  He  had 
gypsies  engaged  as  colporteurs  in  dis- 
tributing this  gospel  m  Madrid  and 
the  provinces,  where  it  was  eagerly 
received,  and  he  had  a  regular  gypsy 
congregation.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  he  is  plainly  not  disposed  to  de- 
ceive himself  into  the  hope  that  he  was 
in  the  least  successful.  His  transla- 
tion was  prohibited,  although  by  a 
royal  ordonnance  every  public  library 
in  the  kingdom  was  allowed  to  pur- 
chase two  copies,  it  being  acknowledged 
as  valuable  **  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,"  His  colporteurs,  he  says,  he  is 
quite  aware,  acted  not  from  any  love 
tor  the  Gospel,  but  from  an  impres- 
sion that  Don  Jorge,  that  is,  Mr. 
Borrow,  whom  they  r^arded  as  a 
brother,  had  some  purpose  in  view 
which  was  to  contribute  to  the  profit 
of  the  gypsies,  and  to  the  confusion 
and  plunder  of  the  Busne  or  Gentiles. 
Their  eagerness  to  receive  the  Scrip- 
tures, evidenced  by  the  well-marked 
fact  of  their  being  ready  to  pay  for 
them,  is  thus  accounted  for.  The 
men  really  understood  the  volume — 
as  far  as  reading  went — but  prized  it 
chiefly  as  a  book  in  their  own  language. , 


The  women,  who'  were  -far  more 
anxious  to  have  copies,  though  unable 
to  read,  longed  to  have  one,  each  in 
her  pocket,  especially  when  engaged 
in  thieving  expeditions,  for  they  look 
on  it  as  a  charm  sure  to  preserve  them 
from  all  danger,  and  equal  to  the  Bar 
Lachi,  or  loadstone.  As  for  his  con- 
gregation, having  on  one  occasion 
addressed  it  with  more  than  usual 
earnestness  he,  when  concluding,  looked 
round  to  judge  of  the  effect,  and  very 
candidly  informs  us  that  every  member 
of  it,  without  a  single  exception,  was 
making  faces  at  him. 

Mr.  Borrow  having,  so  far  as  be 
could  see  himself,  altogether  failed  in 
the  purpose  of  his  journey,  as  regards 
the  gypsies,  does  not  speak  much  of  it 
in  the  work  before  us.  We  are  by 
no  means  willing  to  regard  his  attempt 
as  an  enthre  failure.  He  published  his 
translation  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  it 
distributed  to  a  considerable  extent 
This,  independently  of  any  thing  else, 
was  doing  something.  But  without 
dwelling  on  the  topic  further,  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  that  his  volumes  have 
attractions  of  other  kinds.  They  pre- 
sent us  with  the  best  account  to  be  had 
anywhere  of  the  present  state  of  the 
gypsies,  especially  in  Spain,  with  a 
collection  of  their  poetry  and  a  full 
vocabulary  of  their  language — contri-- 
butions  of  great  interest,  (especially 
the  latter,)  as  philoloffy  affords  the 
best,  perhaps  the  only  nope,  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  account  of  their 
origin.  Grellman,  Valiancy,  Cox, 
Bright,  and  others,  bad  before  made 
gypsy  vocabularies;  but  Mr.  Borrow*8 
is  an  accession,  being  the  first  ft'om 
Spain.  B&sides  these  and  other  topics 
of  interest,  the  work  has  the  sovereign 
attraction  of  the  personal  narrative  of 
the  author,  and  transcripts  of  his 
conversations  with  stranee  people  in 
stranffe  places.  These  wild  adven  tures, 
in  aland  where  scenery,  characters, 
and  costume,  lend  even  to  ordinary  in- 
cidents a  romantic  colouring,  form,  as 
we  think,  the  most  engaging  portions 
of  the  work. 

We  shall  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
history  of  the  gypsies,  glance  at  their 
present  state  in  Russia  and  Hungarj, . 
and  then  go  with  our  author  amongst 
them  into  Spain. 

There  is  a  ^eat  resemblance  in  the 
names  by  which  they  are  known  in 
different  countries*    In  Russia  thej 
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are  called  Zigani;  in  Tarkey  and 
Persia,  Zinearri;  in  Germany,  Zi- 
geuner  ;  and  in  Spain  Zincali,  a  term 
which  may  expound  the  others,  as  the 
Spanish  gypsies  say  it  means  "  The 
black  men  of  Zend,  or  Ind.**  In  Eng- 
land, and  again  in  Spain,  they  are 
named  Gypsies  and  Gitanos,  obvious 
alterations  of  the  word  Egyptians; 
in  France,  '*  Bohemians,'*  because  they 
came  there  first  from  Bohemia,  where 
they  were  known  to  be  in  large  num- 
bers. The  name  by  which,  as  we 
have  once  before  said,  they  universally 
designate  themselves  is  that  of  "Rom- 
many,"  said  to  be  of  Sanscrit  origin, 
and  to  signify  "  The  Husbands," 
apparently  referring  to  their  love 
of  caste^ — their  main  bond  of  union— 
and  remarkable  in  a  people  who  have 
no  sort  of  affection  beyond  their  own 
race.  They  are  known,  too,  in  Spain 
by  the  term  **  Cales,"  which  is  also 
said  to  be  an  Indian  word,  and  to 
mean  "  black  people ;"  but  Mr.  Bor- 
row says  it  is  merely  the  plural  termi- 
nation of  the  word  *'  Zincalo,"  made 
familiar  and  established  amongst  them. 
The  gypsies  first  appeared,  to  the 
number  of  about  three  thousand,  in 
the  reign  of  Sigismond,  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  and  King  of  Hungary, 
A.  D.  1417>  and  settled  in  Moldavia. 
Soon  afterwards  they  were  in  Hun- 
gary. In  1427,  we  have  an  account 
of  their  being  in  France.  In  1499, 
there  is  the  best  of  all  records,  a  law 
made  regarding  them,  in  Spain  ;  and 
in  1530,  one  directed  against  them  in 
England — each  of  these  acts  evidently 
intimating  that  they  had  been  long, 
and  in  great  numbers,  in  these  coun- 
tries. These  few  words  comprise 
nearly  all  that  is  known  of  their  his- 
tory ;  all  else  appears  to  be  little  better 
than  guess-work  or  fable.  Where 
they  came  from,  and  the  causes  of 
their  dispersion,  are,  we  mav  say,  as 
utterly  unknown  as  ever.  They  have 
themselves  no  history,  ho  traditions, 
no  idolatry,  and  no  religion.  On  the 
last  point  they  are  the  most  liberal  of 
modern  philosophers.  Indifferent  alike 
to  the  crescent  or  the  cross,  they 
adopt  at  once  the  religious  forms  of  the 
country  in  which  they  happen  to  be. 
However  long  they  have  been  dispersed 
in  far-off  countries,  they  are  still  the 
same  people.  Their  language,  physi- 
cal characteristics,  and  ''peculiar  mo- 
rality," though  slightly  modified   in 


different  countries,  are  plainly  identi^^ 
cal.  These  are  almost  the  only  great 
facts  concerning  them  which  can  be 
said  to  be  clearly  and  beyond  all  ques- 
tion established. 

Mr.  Borrow,  however,  whose  opi- 
nion is  entitled  to  very  high  considera- 
tion, looks  on  the  origin  of  the  gypsies 
as  nearly  quite  made  out,  by  a  compa- 
rison of  their  language  with  the  San- 
scrit. Grellman,  Richardson,  Marsden, 
and  others,  formed  vacabularies  of  the 
g^psy  language,  as  spoken  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  England,  and  on  ana- 
lyzing them,  conceived  them  to  be 
modifications  of  pure  Sanscrit,  on 
Hindoostanee  words.  They  infer,  and 
Mr.  Borrow  agrees  with  them,  that 
the  gypsies  are  the  descendants  of  ^ 
tribe  of  Hindoos,  who,  for  reasons  un- 
known, left  their  native  land.  The 
investigations  of  such  learned  men, 
and  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Borrow,  de- 
mand, no  doubt,  high  respect ;  but  we 
think  we  can  show  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  settled  point.  The 
views  of  these  learned  men  may  be 
considered  as  altogether  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  the  languages.  They 
do,  indeed,  add  other  circumstances ; 
but  they  are  so  obviously  unimportant 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice  ; — such  as 
the  excessive  loquacity  of  gypsies  and 
Hindoos,  their  mutual  fondness  for 
safiron,  and  their  common  usage  of 
intermarrying  only  with  their  own 
people.  These  we  shall  not  enter 
mto;  but  the  argument  from  philo- 
logy is  a  strong  one,  and  well  sup- 
ported. They  clearly  trace  a  number  of 
gypsy  words  to  the  Sanscrit  or  Hindoo. 
Yet  equal  learning  and  ingenuity  would 
probably  trace  a  like  number  of  words 
from  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe 
to  the  same  sources.  The  connexion 
between  many  European  and  the  San- 
scrit languajjes  is  generally  admitted. 
The  Sanscrit  is  held  to  be  the  mother 
language  of  these  and  the  Hin- 
doostanee. One  of  our  Irish  anti- 
quaries, Vallancey,  gives  a  list  of  no 
less  than  five  hundred  words  similar 
in  Irish  and  Hindoostanee,  including 
the  Irish  words  for  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  our  country,  linen,  and  the 
names  of  om'  greatest  rivers,  the 
Shannon  and  the  Suir.  The  Indo- 
Scythians  were  fond,  he  says,  of  im- 
porting with  them  wherever  they  went, 
the  names  of  their  primitive  country. 
*•  Suu*,"  or  "  Soor,"  meaning  **  sacred 
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water,**  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Indus,  and  to  a  river  in  Ireland ; 
and  *'  Seannon/'  or  Shannon,  he  as- 
Bures  us,  was  an  appellation  for  the 
Ganges.  All  this  strong  evidence, 
however,  has  not  yet  convinced  the 
public  that  we  of  the  far  west  are 
orientals.  We  are  bound  to  say, 
although  we  don't  much  like  to  own 
it,  that  Vallancev  makes  it  out  that  we 
Irish  and  the  gypsies  come  from  the 
same  land — from  Circassia,the  Colchis 
of  the  ancients.  We  are  not,  then, 
quite  satisfied  with  the  opinion  now 
fiivoured  by  the  learned,  that  the 
gypsies  are  direct  descendants  of  a 
tribe  of  Hindoos.  The  argument  from 
their  language  is,  at  all  events,  consis- 
tent with  their  being  Egyptians  ;  for 
Bryant  and  others  say  that  Egypt 
itself  was,  in  some  degree,  an  Indian 
nation.  All  the  partialities  derived 
from  sentiment  and  imagination,  would 
lead  us  to  favour  the  supposition  that 
the  gypsies  are  veritable  Egyptians* 
There  is  something  extremely  striking 
in  the  idea  that  those  ancient  antago- 
nists — those  mystic  representatives  of 
tlie  world  and  of  the  church  still  live,* 
and  confront  each  other  in  almost 
every  land.  There  are,  in  the  stories 
of  each,  some  points  of  remarkable 
resemblance,  which,  as  well  as  thehr 
disparities,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Bor- 
row:— 

**  Both  have  had  an  exodus — both 
are  exiles,  and  dispersed  amongst  the 
Oentiles,  by  whom  they  are  hated  and 
despised,  and  whom  they  hate  and  de- 
spise under  the  names  of  Busnees  and 
Goyim ;  both,  thoujrh  speaking  the 
lanc;uage  of  the  Gentflcs,  possess  a  pe- 
culiar tongue,  which  the  latter  do  not 
understand,  and  both  possess  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance,  by  which  they 
may,  without  difficulty,  be  distins^uished 
from  all  other  nations ;  but  with  these 

Joints  the  similarity  terminates.  The 
sraelites  have  a  peculiar  religion,  to 
which  they  are  fanatically  attached ; 
the  Romas  have  none,  as  they  invariably 
adopt,  though  only  in  appearance,  that 


of  the  people  with  whom  they  ehaaoe 
to  sojourn ;  the  Israelites  possess  the 
most  authentic  history  of  any  people  in 
the  world,  and  are  acquainted  with,  and 
delight  to  recapitulate,  all  that  has  be- 
fallen their  race  from  ages  the  most 
remote ;  the  Romas  have  no  history — 
thoy  do  not  even  know  the  name  of 
their  original  country,  and  the  only 
tradition  which  they  possess,  that  of 
their  Egyptian  origin,  is  a  false  one, 
whether  invented  by  themselves  or 
others ;  the  Israelites  are  of  all  people 
the  most  wealthy,  the  Romas  the  most 
poor—  poor  as  a  gypsy  being  proverbial 
amonc;  some  nations,  though  both  are 
equalnr  greedy  of  gain ;  and,  finally, 
though  both  are  noted  for  peculiar  craft 
and  cunning,  no  people  are  more  igno- 
rant than  the  Romas,  while  the  Jews 
have  always  been  a  learned  people,  being 
in  possession  of  the  oldest  literature  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting.*' 

Mr.  Borrow,  in  the  passage  juJt 
given,  regards  their  tradition  of  being 
Egyptian  as  unfounded.  Perhaps  it 
is ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  about  as 
well  supported  as  the  pretension  of 
their  being  descendants  of  a  tribe  of 
Hindoos.  Their  aspect  is  E^ptian ; 
it  has,  making  allowance  u>r  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  elongating  the  eye, 
a  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  £u;es  in 
Rosellini  and  Belzoni,  which  might 
pass  for  those  of  ancient  gypsies. 
Th6y  call  themselves  Egyptians,  have 
so  styled  themselves  nrom  the  ear- 
liest period  of  which  any  thing  is 
known  of  them,  and  continue  to  do  so 
uniformly  in  all  countries.  They  arc, 
moreover,  so  named  in  every  early  re- 
cord or  law  relating  to  them.  Their 
own  precise  tradition  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  sufilciently  apocryphal  j— 
their  singular  story  that  they  were 
banished  from  Egypt,  and  condemned 
to  wander  through  the  world  for  in- 
hospitality  shown  to  the  Virgin,  when, 
with  her  child,  she  sought  shelter  in 
their  land.  This  tale,  however,  tallies 
strangely,  as  Mr.  Borrow  himself  ob- 
serves, with  the  fate  foretold  to  the 


•  The  thought  is  far  more  strikingly  expressed  in  a  poem  called  **  The  Gypsies  ;** 
a  prize  poem,  recited  in  the  theatre,  Oxford,  in  June,  1837,  by  Arthnr  reorbyn 
Stanley,  Balliol  College : — 

"  One  only  race  of  all  thy  great  compeers 
Still  moves  with  thee  alonf  this  vale  of  tears ; 
Long  since  ye  parted  by  the  Red -sea  strand, 
Now  face  to  face  ye  meet  in  every  land; 
Alone,  amid  a  new<bom  world  ye  dwell, 
Egypt's  lone  people,  outcast  Israel !" 
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ancient  Egyptians  in  some  parts  of 
£zekiel — so  much  so,  that  he  conceives 
it  to  he  derived  from  that  source. 
The  passages  cited  are  Ezekiel,  chap. 
xxix.  12,  13,  and  chap.  xxx.  10, 
26  ;  and  the  purport  of  the  prophecy 
is,  that  Egypt,  having  been  a  staff  of 
reed  to  the  house  of  Israel,  the 
Egyptians  were  to  be  "scattered  among 
the  nations  and  dispersed  among  the 
countries.*'  The  ancient  Egyptians 
were  to  be  dispersed  among  the  na- 
tions for  being  the  cause  of  Israelis 
backsliding,  and  for  not  having  known 
the  Lord:  their  self-styled  descen- 
dants  are  to  be  dispersed  among  the 
nations  for  having  denied  hospitality 
to  the  Virgin  and  the  child.  The 
prophecy  and  the  tale  agree,  as  Mr. 
Borrow  thinks,  in  material  points ; 
but  the  former  was,  he  conceives,  re- 
modelled to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times, 
no  legend  possessing  much  interest  in 
which  the  Virgin  and  child  did  not 
figure — that  they  were,  therefore,  in- 
troduced instead  of  the  Israelites.  Mr. 
Borrow  thinks  that  the  I^end  was 
never  invented  by  the  Romas,  they 
being  then,  and  still,  ignorant  of 
Scripture.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  framed  for  them  by  the  priests  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  first 
adopted  by  the  gypsies  as  a  favourable 
introduction,  and  afterwards  believed 
by  them.  But  though  this  supposition 
may  possibly  be  well  founded,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  to 
support  it.  Some  maintain  that  the 
gypsies  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  were  scattered 
among  the  nations  by  the  Assyrians ; 
some  that  they  are  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  truth  is,  thiat  nothing 
satisfactory  is  as  yet  known  of  their 
origin,  but  that  there  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  ground  for  believing  them 
.to  be  Hindoos,  and  some,  quite  as 
strong,  we  think,  for  believing  them  to 
be  Egyptians. 

In  reflecting  on  the  present  state  of 
the  gypsies,  the  circumstance  which 
strikes  us  first,  is  the  extent  to  which 
their  tribes  are  diffused. 

*•  There  is  scarcely,"  says  Mr.  Bor- 
row, "a  part  of  the  habitable  world 
where  they  are  not  to  bo  found ;  their 
tents  are  alike  pitched  on  the  heaths  of 
Brazil,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Himalaya 
bills,  and  their  language  is  heard  at 
Moscow  and  Madrid,  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  Stamboul." 
Vol.  XXL— No.  122. 


The  Zigani,  or  Russian  gypsies,  are 
found  in  ali  parts  of  Russia,  except  in 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburgb, 
from  which  they  have  been  banished. 
They  are  found  in  most  of  the  provin- 
cial towns,  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  wander  through  the  country  in 
bands,  the  extensive  plains  of  Russia 
giving  them  pasturage  for  their  cattle, 
and  the  chase  affording  them  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Their  power  of  resist- 
ing cold  is  quite  wonderful.  They  are 
seen  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  snow, 
in  slight  camp  tents,  when  the  tempera- 
ture IS  thirty  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  The  circumstances  of  many 
of  the  gypsies  of  Moscow  exhibit  them 
in  quite  a  new  character — as  settled, 
wealthy,  educated  and  refined. 

"  There  are  not  a  few  who  inhabit 
stately  houses,  go  abroad  in  elegant 
equipages,  and  are  behind  the  higher 
orders  of  the  Russians  neither  in  appear- 
aoce  nor  mental  acquirements.  To  the 
female  part  of  the  gypsy  colony  of  Mos- 
cow is  to  be  attributed  this  partial  rise 
from  degradation  and  abjcctness,  having 
from  time  immemorial  so  successfully  cui- 
tiyated  the  vocal  art,  that  though  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  by  whom  song  is  more 
cherished  and  cultivated,  and  its  princi- 
ple better  understood  than  by  any  other 
of  the  civilized  globe,  the  gypsy  choirs  of 
Moscow  are,  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
Russian  public,  admitted  to  be  unrivalled 
in  that  most  amiable  of  all  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  a  fact  notorious  in.  Russia, 
that  the  celebrated  Catalani  was  so  en- 
chanted with  the  voice  of  one  of  these 
fypsy  songsters  (who,  after  the  former 
ad  displayed  her  noble  Italian  talent 
before  a  splendid  audience  at  Moscow, 
stepped  forward,  and  with  an  astonish- 
ing burst  of  almost  angelic  melody,  so 
enraptured  every  ear,  that  even  ap- 
plause forgot  its  duty)  that  she  tore 
from  her  own  shoulders  a  shawl  of  Cash- 
mere, which  had  been  presented  to  her 
by  the  father  of  Rome,  and  embracing 
the  gypsy,  insisted  on  her  acceptance  of 
the  splendid  gift,  saying  that  it  had  been 
intended  for  the  matchless  songster 
which  she  now  perceived  she  herselt  was 
not." 

The  state  of  many  of  the  gypsies  of 
Moscow  is  a  phenomenon  in  their  his- 
tory. The  gains  of  the  gypsy  sineers 
there  enable  them  to  support  their 
friends  in  affluence.  Another  singu- 
larity is,  that  some  of  them  are  mar- 
ried to  Russians.  A  lady,  once  the 
great  attraction  of  a  Rommany  choir 
at  Moscowi  and  now  the  admired  conn- 
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tess  of  one  of  the  nobte  family  of  Tols- 
tny,  is  by  birth  a  Zigana.  But  this  is 
not  the  general  state  of  the  gypsies  in 
Moscow.  It  is  usually  similar  to  their 
condition  elsewhere.  The  women  for- 
tune-telling and  dancing  at  taverns--^ 
the  men  horse-dealingy  or  something 
worse.  The  following  passage  de- 
scribes their  first  reception  of  Mr. 
Borrow  :— 

'*  Their  favourite  place  of  resort  in 
|,he  summer  time  is  the  Marina  Rotze,  a 
species  of  sylvan  garden  about  two 
yersts  from  Mosoow,and  thither,  tempted 
by  curiosity,  I  drove  one  fine  evemnjf . 
On  my  arrival,  the  Zi^anas  came  flock- 
ing out  from  their  little  tents,  and  from 
the  tractir,  or  inn,  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public.  Standing  on  the  seat  of  the 
calash,  I  addressed  them  in  a  loud  voice 
in  the  English  dialect  of  the  Rommany, 
of  which  I  have  some  knowledge.  A 
shrill  scream  of  wonder  was  instantly 
raised,  and  welcomes  and  blessings  were 
poured  forth  in  fioods  of  musical  Rom- 
many, though  above  all  predominated 
the  cry  of  *  Kak  mitute  kammama,* — or, 
'  How  we  love  you* — ^for  at  first  they 
mistook  me  for  one  of  their  wandering 
brethren  from  the  distant  lands,  come 
over  the  great  panee  or  ocean  to  visit 
them." 

They  sung  for  him  a  number  of 
tongs  in  Russian  and  in  Rommany; 
the  former  were  pieces  of  the  theatre, 
the  latter  were  plainly  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  in  metre  and  metaphor  had 
a  bold  and  original  character.  A  col- 
lection of  these  songs^  with  a  transla- 
tion and  vocabulary,  wotdd*  as  Mr. 
Borrow  observes,  be  a  great  accession 
to  literature,  and  wo  trust  that  his 
work  may  suggest  the  subject  to  the 
Kussian  philologists. 

The  gypsies  tnere  profess  the  Greek 
religion,  and  the  women  mostly  wore 
crosses  of  copper  or  gold;  but  not 
from  reverence  or  superstition,  for 
when  questioned  about  them  in  their 
4>wn  language,  they  laughed,  and  siud, 
**it  was  only  to  please  the  Russians." 

In  Hungary,  the  gypsies,  or  Ghin- 
gony,  as  they  are  called  there,  are  more 
numerous  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
country.  There  are  whole  villages  of 
them,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
suburbs  of  most  of  the  towns.  The 
lower  order  in  Hungary  are  sorely 
oppressed  by  the  feudal  system,  still 
.  existing  there.    Two  classes,  however, 


it  appears  are  frce^the  nobility  and 
the  gypsies;  the  former,  says  Bor- 
row, are  above  the  law,  the  latter  be- 
low it.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
bridge  at  Pesth,  where  a  toll  is  en- 
forced from  every  peasant  or  labourer 
who  passes ;  but  one  who  is  apparently 
of  the  upper  class,  a  well-dressed  per- 
son, or  a  gypsy,  who  has  very  often  no 
dress  at  all,  '*  and  whose  insouciance 
stands  in  striking  contrast  with  tho 
trembling  submission  of  the  peasants^" 
passes  free.  The  Hungarian  gypsies 
live  in  the  greatest  wretchedness. 
Their  hovels  vile,  their  dress  rags, 
their  food  often  carrion,  and  sometimes 
it  IS  said,  still  worse.  But  nakedness 
and  want  cannot,  as  we  know  in  our 
own  country,  always  banbh  merriness 
of  heart,  and  nowhere,  we  are  told,  is 
there  more  of  dance  and  song  than  in 
an  Hungarian  gypsy  village.  The 
Chingany,  like  their  brethren  else- 
where, are  horse-dealers,  tinkers, 
smiths,  and  fortune-tellers ;  "of  course," 
says  Mr.  Borrow,  "  both  sexes  thieves 
of  the  first  water."  Mr.  Borrow  pur- 
poses making  another  visit  to  Hun- 
gary, and  giving  us  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  gypsies  there.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it,  for  the  practical 
liberty,  the  sort  of  prescriptive  privi- 
leges they  enjoy,  render  their  position 
there  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
industrious  classes,  anomalous  and 
striking.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the 
habits  of  the  Hungarian  gypsies  is  their 
system  of  foreign  excursions,  with  a 
Yiew  to  plunder.  They  frequently  go 
to  distant  countries — often  to  France, 
in  bands  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  for 
three  or  four  years  together,  and  often, 
if  nothing  happens  them,  return  rich. 
They  seldom,  however,  retain  their 
ill-got  money  long,  usually  dissipating 
it  in  festivals  of  folly.  Mr.  Borrow 
met  some  of  them  in  a  distant  country, 
where  he  had  rather  not. 

'*  Once  during  my  own  wanderings  in 
Italy,  I  rested  at  nightfal  by  the  side 
of  a  kiln,  the  air  being  piercingly  cold ; 
it  was  about  four  leagues  from  Genoa. 
Presently  arrived  three  individuals  to 
take  advantage  of  the  warmth,  a  man, 
a  woman,  and  a  lad.  They  soon  be&;an 
to  discourse,  and  I  found  that  tncy 
were  Hungarian  gypsies  ;  they  spoke  of 
what  they  nad  been  doing,  and  what  they 
had  amassed;  I  think  they  mentioned 
nine  hundred  crowns.  They  had  com- 
panions In  the  neighbourhood,  some  of 
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whom  they  were  expecting  ;  they  took 
no  notice  of  me,  and  conversed  in  their 
own  dialect ;  1  did  not  approve  of 
their  propinquity,  and  rising,  iiastenod 
away." 

Many  of  the  HuQgapian  Chingany 
served  with  the  French  in  Spain. 
When  quartered  in  the  Spanish  town3 
tliey  always  Looked  out  for  their  Gi- 
tauo  brethren ;  who^  it  appears,  were 
inspired  with  such  a  deep  respect  for 
their  proficiency  in  tliievish  acts  ^  al- 
most to  think  them  superior  beings. 
Their  expression  in  speaking  of  theiq 
to  this  day  shows  the  impression  that 
was  made  on  them»  and  shows  it  in 
theur  own  fashion — it  is,  **  they  knew 
the  whole  reckoning."  Some  strange 
passages,  scenas,  took  place  between 
the  Chinsany  and  the  Gitanos,  on 
battle-fields  in  the  wars  of  Spain.  The 
following  was  told  to  the  author  by 
Antonio,  a  gypsy  of  Badajos.  We 
may  as  well  give  the  conversation  in 
which  it  was  brought  out,  premising 
that  Antonio  has  been  just  introdueed 
by  another  gypsy,  and  is  thus  de* 
scribed — 

''This  man  was  about  forty-five, 
dressed  in  a  lamarra  of  sheep-skin* 
with  a  high-crowned  Andalusiaa  hat| 
his  complexion  was  dark  as  pepper,  and 
bis  eyes  full  of  sullen  tire.  In  his  ap- 
pearance he  exhibited  a  goodly  com- 
pound of  gypsy  and  bandit. 

"  Antoxio — *  Give  me  your  hand, 
brother!  I  should  have  come  to  see 
you  before,  but  I  have  been  to  Olivien- 
2as  in  search  of  a  horse.  What  I  have 
heard  of  you  has  filled  me  with  much 
desire  to  know  you,  and  I  now  see  that 

?iroa  can  t«ll  me  many  things  which  I  am 
^orant  of.  I  au^  ^incalo  by  the  four 
sides  ;  I  love  our  bloo(],  and  I  hate  that 
of  the  Busne.  Mad  I  my  wHl,  I  woul4 
wash  my  face  every  day  in  the  blood  of 
the  Busn6,  for  the  Busni  are  ma^c  only 
to  be  robbed  and  to  be  slaughtered;  but  I 
love  the  Calor^,  and  I  love  to  hear  of 
tfain^  e£  the  Calore,  especially  from 
those  of  ftmeign  lands ;  for  the  Calor6 
of  for^g^  lanas  know  m<)re  than  we  of 
Spain,  and  more  resemble  our  fathers  of 
old.' 

"  Myself — *  Have  you  ever  met  before 
with  Calore  who  were  not  Spaniards?*' 

"  Aktonzo — '  I  will  tell  you,  brother. 
I  served  &»  a  soldier  in4he  war  of  inde- 
pendemse  against  the  French.  War,  it 
18  true,  is  not  the  proper  occupation  of 


a  Gitano,  but  these  were  strange  times, 
and  all  those  who  could  bear  aifms  were 
compelled  to  go  forth  to  fight :  so  I  wentr 
with  the  English  armies  and  we  chased 
the  Gabine  iuto  the  frontiers  of  France ; 
and  it  happened  once  that  we  joined  in, 
desperate  battle,  and  there  was  a  con- 
fusion, and  the  two  parties  became  in- 
termingled and  fought  sword  to  sword, 
and  bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  a  French 
soldier  singled  mo  out,  and  we  fought 
for  a  long  time,  cutting,  goring,  and 
eursing  each  other,  till  at  last  we  flung 
down  our  arms  and  Grappled ;  long  we 
wrestled,  body  to  body,  but  I  founa  that 
I  was  the  weaker,  and  I  fell.  The 
French  soldier's  knee  was  on  my  bre^t, 
and  his  grasp  was  on  my  throat,  and  he 
seized  his  bayonet,  and  he  raised  it  to 
thrust  me  through  tho  jaws ;  and  his 
cap  had  fallen  off.  and  I  lifted  up  mine 
eyes  wildly  to  his  face,  and  our  eyes 
met,  and  I  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  cried, 
**Zincalo!  Zincalol"  and  I  felt  him 
shudder,  and  he  relaxed  his  grasp,  and 
started  up,  and  he  smote  his  forehead 
and  wept,  and  then  he  came  to  me  anq 
knelt  down  by  my  side,  for  I  was  almost 
dead,  and  ho  took  me  by  my  hand  and 
called  me  brother  and  Zincalo,  and  ho 
produced  his  flask  and  poured  wine  into 
my  mouth,  and  I  revived,  and  ho  raised 
me  up,  and  led  me  from  the  concourse, 
and  we  sat  down  on  a  knoll,  and  the  two 
parties  were  fighting  all  around,  and  he 
said :  "  Let  the  dogs  fight  and  tear  each 
other's  throat  'till  they  are  all  destroyed, 
what  matters  it  to  the  ^incali ;  they  are 
not  of  our  blood,  and  shall  that  be  shed 
for  them  ?"  So  we  sat  for  hours  on  the 
knoll,  and  discoursed  on  matters  per- 
taining to  our  people ;  f^nd  I  could  h^vo 
listened  for  years,  for  he  told  me  secrets 
which  made  my  ears  tingle,  and  I  soon 
found  that  I  knew  nothing,  though  I  had 
before  considered  myself  quite  Zincalo ; 
but  as  for  him  he  knew  the  whole  cuenta ; 
the  Bengoi  Lango'  himself  could  have 
Cold  him  nothing  but  what  he  knew.  &• 
we  sat  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  the 
battle  was  over,  and  ne  proposed  that 
we  should  both  flee  to  his  own  country, 
and  live  there  with  the  Zlncali ;  but  mf 
heart  failed  me;  so  we  embraced,  and 
he  departed  to  the  Oabine,  whilst  I  re- 
turned to  our  own  battalions/ 

*'  MrsBi^f— *  I>o  you  know  from  wk^ 
country  he  oame?" 

*'  Antonio---*  He  told  me  that  he  srae 
a  May  ore* 

**  Mybblv— *  You  mean  a  Magya*  or 
Hungarian.' 

"  Amtonio — *  Just  so  s  and  I  have  r^ 
pented  ever  since  that  I  did  not  follow 


*  The  lame  devil— Asmodeus. 
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The  gypsy  language  i»  nowhere 
more  pure  than  in  Hungary.  The 
Chmgany  had  formerly  some  privi- 
legesy  as  being  settled  on  the  crown 
estates^  but  at  present  they  are  spread 
over  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and  are 
subject  to  them.  They>  as  usual^  com- 
ply with  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  place,  or  even  the  village  they 
settle  in,  being  supremely  indifferent 
as  to  doctrine.  They  had  also  in  old 
times  a  vojvode,  a  president  or  judge, 
for  each  tribe.  But  this  privilege  has 
been  ^long  abolished.  By  a  census 
taken  in  1782,  the  number  of  gypsies 
in  Hungary  was  stated  to  be  fifty 
thousand ;  but  they  are  sud  to  have 
fallen  off  in  numbers  since  that  time. 
On  this  point,  however,  as  weU  as  on 
some  others,  we  may  hope  for  further 
and  more  accurate  information  from 
Mr.  Borrow,  who  purposes  visiting 
the  Chingani  again,  his  presentvolumes 
are  more  especially  devoted  to  the 
gypsies  of  Spain. 

Such  a  wayfaring  traveller  as  Mr. 
Borrow,  wandering  alone  through 
many  lands,  and  seeking  such  strange 
associates,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
met  with  extraordinary  characters- 
one  he  honours  with  the  pre-eminent 
distinction  of  being  the  most  remark- 
able individual  whom  he  had  encoun- 
tered amongst  the  gypsies.  This  per- 
son was  one  of  the  Zingarri,  or 
Oriental  gypsies.  Many  among  them 
deal  in  precious  stones,  and  some  in 
poison  ;  the  Individual  we  are  about  to 
notice  combined  the  trades. 

'*  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade  had  visited 
the  most  remote  and  remarkable  portions 
of  the  world.  He  had  traversed  alone 
and  on  foot  the  greatest  part  of  India ; 
he  spoke  several  dialects  of  the  Malay, 
and  understood  the  original  language  of 
Java,  that  isle  more  fertile  in  poisons 
than  even  *far  lolchos  and  Spain.' 
From  what  I  could  leam  of  him,  it  ap- 
peared that  his  jewels  were  in  less  re- 
quest than  his  drugs,  though  he  assured 
me  there  was  scarcely  a  l^y  or  satrap 
in  Persia  or  Turkey  whom  he  had  not 
supplied  with  both.  I  have  seen  this 
inoividual  in  more  countries  than  one, 
for  he  flits  over  the  world  like  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doud ;  the  last  time  at  Gra- 
nada in  Spain,  whither  he  had  come  after 
paying  a  visit  to  his  Gitano  brethren  in 
the  presidio  of  Ceuta." 

The  conditioii  of  the  ^[ypsies  of 


Spain  is  the  more  deserving  of  our 
attention  because  they  have  been  for  a 
longer  period  in  a  state  of  freedom  in 
that  country  than  in  any  other — not 
only  unoppressed    by  the  laws,  but 
with  a  very  wise  and  benignant  act 
made  for  Aeir  protection.      Charles 
III.   of    Spain    abolished   the    many 
cruel  laws    made,  up    to    his   time, 
against  the  Gitanos,  sought  even  to 
abolish  the  name,  enjoined  their  settle- 
ment in  towns  and  villages;  and  to 
encourage  this,  opened  to  them  all 
trades    and    professions,  and    placed 
them  on  a  level  with  his  other  sub- 
jects.      Ever  since  that  period  the 
gypsies  have  been,  so  far  as  legislation 
could  influence  them,  favouriily  cir- 
cumstanced in  Spun.      But  neither 
patronage  nor  oppression  appears  to 
affect  them ;  they  are  nearly  altogether 
the  same  as  in  other  countries— theur 
habits  and  way  of  life  the  same,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  they  do  not 
wander  so  much,  are  in  a  sort  of  way 
located,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  chief 
towns  principally ;  but  their  practices, 
their  language,  their  characters  are 
the  same  ;    uiey  are  still  pure  gypsies 
—separate  from  those  around  them — 
still  characterized  by  the  same  love  of 
tribe  and  hatred  of  others.      They 
were  formerly  the  chief  highwaymen 
of  Spain — they  no  longer  practise,  to 
any  great  extent,  in  that  wav;  but, 
as  their  conversations  with  Mr.  Bor- 
row show,  they  are  in  other  and  all 
main  respects^  much  in  the  same  state 
as  their    brethren    elsewhere.      We 
shall  presently  introduce  our  readers 
to     some    gypsy   characters,    whose 
dramatic   diidogues  with  our  author 
may  very  well  describe  their  ways  and 
means,  and  the  habits  of  their  tribe  in 
Spain. 

In  the  January  of  1836,  Mr.  Borrow 
crossed  the  Guadiana,  and  entered 
Bad^joz,  having,  with  no  other  cona- 
panion  than  a  half  idiot  muleteer^ 
journeyed  for  fere  days  through  the 
wilds  of  the  Alemtejo,  the  worst  of  all 
the  provinces  of  Portugal  for  robbers 
and  banditti.  While  he  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  inn— - 

'*  Suddenly  two  men,  wrapped  in  lone 
cloaks,  came  down  the  narrow  ana 
almost  deserted  street.  They  were 
about  to  pass,  and  the  face  of  the  nearest 
was  turned  f^  towards  me  ;  I  knew  to 
whom  the  countenance  which  he  dis- 
played must  belong,  and  I  touched  him 
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OB  the  arm.  The  man  stopped,  and 
likewise  his  companion.  I  said  a  cer- 
tain word,  to  which,  after  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  he  responded  in  the 
manner  I  expected.  The  men  were 
Oitanos." 

After  speaking  with  him  for  a  whilei 
tiiej  went  about  the  town  telline  the 
rest  of  the  stranffer,  who  spoke  Kom- 
mxDj,  had  the  face  of  a  Gitano»  and 
was  apparently  of  the  "  errate"  or 
blood.  Soon  the  street  was  filled  with 
the  children  of  Egypt^  whose  i^pear- 
ance  told  their  wretchedness^  and 
whose  countenances  showed  them  to 
be  familiar  with  every  form  of  crime. 
They  asked  many  questions,  felt  his 
handsy  face,  and  clothes,  and  at  length 
left  him.  That  night  he  was  vbited 
by  the  two  men  he  had  first  encoun- 
tered, and  the  following  was  their  con- 
rersation.  The  gypsies  sat  themselves 
down  by  the  brassero  in  the  middle  of 
the  i^Mirtmenty  smoked  small  paper 
cigars,  and  spoke  in  Spanish,  broken 
with  words  or  their  own  tongue :— 

"  First  Gypsy  —  *  Arromall  (in 
truth)  I  little  thought  when  I  saw  the 
errano  standing  by  the  door  of  the  pos- 
sada,  that  I  was  about  to  meet  a  brother, 
one  too  who,  though  well  dressed,  was 
not  ashamed  to  speak  to  a  poor  Gitano ; 
but  tell  me,  I  beg  you,  brother,  from 
whence  you  come?  I  have  heard  that 
you  have  just  arrived  from  Laloro,  but 
1  am  sure  you  are  no  Portuguese ;  I 
have  been  there  myself,  but  they  are 
very  different  from  you  ;  I  rather  take 
von  to  be  one  of  the  Corahai,  for  I  have 
heard  say  that  there  is  much  of  our  blood 
there.  Von  are  a  Corahano,  are  you 
not?* 

**  Myself — *  I  am  no  Moor  though  I 
have  been  in  the  country ;  I  was  born  in 
an  island  in  the  west  sea,  called  Eng- 
land, which  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
spoken  of.' 

"  First  Gypsy — *  Yes,  yes,  I  have  a 
Hght  to  know  something  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  I  was  born  in  this  foros,  and  re- 
member the  day  when  the  English  hun- 
dunares  claml>ered  over  the  walls,  and 
took  the  town  from  the  Gabbing.  Well 
do  I  remember  that  day,  though  I  was 
but  a  child  I  the  streets  ran  red  with 
blood  and  wine.  Are  there  Gitanos 
amongst  the  Enelish  ?* 

•*  Myself — *  There  are  numbers,  and 
so  there  are  amongst  most  nations  of  the 
world.' 

"Second  Gypsy — *Vaya!  and  do 
the  English  CaIor6  gain  their  bread  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  Spain  ?     Do 


they  shear  and  trim  ?  Do  thev  buy  and 
change  beasts,  and  (lowering  bis  voice) 
do  they  now  and  then  chore  a  gras  ?' 

**  Myself — *  They  do  most  of  these 
things ;  the  men  Arequent  fairs  and  mar* 
kets  with  horses,  many  of  which  they 
steal,  and  the  women  tell  fortunes  and 
perform  all  kinds  of  tricks,  by  which 
they  gain  more  money  than  their  hus- 
bands.' 

"  First  Gypsy — *  Thev  would  not  b« 
Callees  if  they  did  not.  I  have  known  a 
Gitano  gain  twenty  ounces  of  gold,  by 
means  of  the  hokkanobaro,  in  a  few- 
hours,  whilst  the  silly  gipsy,  her  hus- 
band, would  be  toiling  with  his  shears 
for  a  fortnight,  trimming  the  horses  of 
the  Busn6,  and  yet  not  be  a  dollar  richer 
at  the  end  of  the  time.' 

"Myself — *You  seem  wretchedly 
poor ;  are  you  married  ?' 

"  First  Gypsy — •  I  am,  and  to  the 
best-looking  and  cleverest  callee  in  Ba- 
dajoz,  nevertheless  we  have  never  thriven 
since  the  day  of  our  marriage,  and  a 
curse  seems  to  rest  upon  us  both.  Perhaps 
1  have  only  to  thank  myself;  I  was  once 
rich,  and  had  never  less  than  six  borricos 
to  sell  or  exchange,  but  the  day  before 
my  marriage  I  sold  all  I  possessed,  in 
order  to  have  a  grand  fiesta ;  for  three 
days  we  were  merry  enough  ;  I  enter* 
tained  every  one  who  chose  to  come  in« 
and  flung  away  mv  money  by  handfuls,so 
that  when  the  afi&ir  was  over  I  had  not 
a  cuarto  in  the  world,  and  the  very  peo- 
ple who  had  feasted  at  my  expense  re- 
fused me  a  dollar  to  begin  again,  so  we 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest 
misery.  True  it  is  that  I  now  and  then 
shear  a  mule,  and  my  wife  tells  the  bahi 
(fortune)  to  the  servant  girls,  but  these 
things  stand  us  in  little  stead ;  the  peo- 
ple are  now  very  much  on  the  alert,  and 
my  wife,  with  all  her  knowledge,  has 
been  unable  to  perform  any  g^and  trick, 
which  would  set  us  up  at  once;  she 
wished  to  come  to  see  you,  brother,  this 
night,  but  was  ashamed  as  she  has  no 
more  clothes  than  myself.  Last  summer 
our  distress  was  so  great  that  we  orosse 
the  frontier  into  Portugal;  my  wife 
sang,  and  I  played  the  guitar,  for  though 
I  have  but  one  arm,  and  that  a  left  one, 
I  have  never  known  the  want  of  the 
other.  At  Estremoy  I  was  cast  into 
prison  as  a  thief  and  vagabond,  and 
there  might  have  remained  till  1  starved 
with  hunger;  my  wife,  however,  soon 
got  me  out ;  she  went  to  the  lady  of  the 
corregidor,  to  whom  she  told  a  Kost 
wonderful  bahi,  promising  treasures  and 
titles  and  I  wot  not  what,  so  I  was  sot 
at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Spain  as 
quick  as  I  could.*  " 

No  one  will  think  this  extract  long. 
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and  had  othef  h'aVellers  the  same 
happy  talent  for  recounting  actual  con- 
Tersations,  we  should  have  far  more 
lively  impressions  of  the  people  of  dis* 
tant  o<>untrie8,  as  well  ots  a  more  real 
acquaintance  with  their  modes  of  life* 
The  passages  just  given  illustrate  others 
where  Mr.  Borrow  speaks  in  detail  of 
the  usages  and  customs  of  the  gipsies. 
The  case  of  the  gypsy  ruined  by  his 
marriage  feast,  is  a  common  otie.  Mr. 

}3orrow  had  several  such  confessions 
rom  Gitanos,  and  was  himself  present 
at  a  festival  where  he  saw  quite  enough 
to  make  him  believe  all  they  told  him* 
Among  other  extravagancies  he  wit- 
nessed the  following : — 

"Nearly  a  ton  of  sweetmeats  had 
been  prepared,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
not  for  t\B  gratification  of  the  palate, 
but  fbr  a  purpose  purely  gypsy.  These 
Sweetmeats  or  all  kinds,  and  of  all  forms, 
but  principally  yernas,  or  yolks  of  eeg-s, 
prepared  with  a  crust  of  sugar,  (a  deli- 
clous  bonne  bouche,)  were  strewn  on 
the  floor  of  a  large  room,  at  least  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches.  Into  this  room, 
at  a  given  signal,  tripped  the  brldo  and 
bridegroom  dancing  romalis^  followed 
amain  by  all  the  Gitanos  and  Gitanos 
dancing/  tomalis.  To  convev  a  slight 
Idea  or  the  scene  is  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  words.  In  a  fbw  minutes  the 
sweetmeats  Were  reduced  to  a  powder, 
or  rather  to  a  mud,  and  the  dancers 
were  soiled  td  the  knees  with  sugar, 
fruits,  and  yolks  of  eggs.  StHl  more 
terrific  beca&ie  the  lunatic  merriment." 

Thus  Ihe^  go  on  for  three  days,  by 
which  time  it  may  be  easilv  conceived 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
of  the  bridegroom^  even  if  he  had  been 
pretty  well  off,  has  been  madly  wasted. 
Some  told  Mr.  Borrow,  that  they 
thought  they  had  been  themselves, 
on  such  occasions,  under  a  sort  of 
infktuation,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
fling  money  by  handfuTs  into  the  street. 
Another  practice  alluded  to  by  The 
First  Qypsy  in  the  extract  above  is, 
*'  the  great  trick,"  or  as  they  call  it, 
Hokkano  Baro,     The  gypsy  women. 


when  they  find  a  credulous  person  who 
has  money,  suggest  a  way  of  making 
both  their  fortunes,  by  denositing  a 
certain  sum,  at  a  certain  nour  and 
place,  where,  if  not  looked  fox  until  9 
specified  time,  it  is  to  increase  a  thou- 
sand-fold* Of  course  the  money  is 
abstracted  Inr  the  gypsy.  Very  palpa^ 
ble  as  the  fraud  isi  the  triek  is  occa- 
liooally  practised  by  the  gypsies 
everywhere,  and  is  often  successful** 
But  we  must  go  on  with  the  author's 
transcript  of  his  interview  with  the 
gypsies,  which  has  too  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  them  to  be  omitted. 

•*  Mysblf— •  The  Gitanos,  then,  no 
longer  wander  about,  but  have  fixed 
residences  in  the  towns  and  villages  ?* 

"  First  Gypsy — *  In  the  summer- 
time  a  few  of  us  assemble  together,  and 
live  about  amongst  the  plains  and  hills, 
and  by  doing  so  we  frequently  contrive  to 
|)ick  up  a  horse  or  a  mule  for  nothing,aod 
and  sometimes  we  knock  down  a  f  usne 
and  strip  him,  but  it  is  seldom  we  ven- 
ture so  far.  We  are  much  looked  after 
by  the  Busne,  who  hold  us  in  great 
dread,  and  abhor  us.  Sometimes,  when 
wandering  about,  we  are  attacked  by 
the  labourers,  and  then  we  defend  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  There  is  no 
bettor  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  Gitano 
than  his  **  cachas,"  or  shears,  with  which 
he  trims  the  mules.  I  once  snipped  off 
the  nose  of  a  Busn6  and  opened  the 
greatest  part  of  his  cheek,  in  an  affray 
at  which  I  was  present  up  the  country 
near  Trujillo.* 

**  Myself — *  Have  you  travelled  much 
about  Spain?* 

**  First  Gypsy — •  Very  little ;  I  have 
never  been  out  of  this  province  of  Estre- 
madura,  except  last  year,  as  1  told  you, 
into  Portugal.  When  we  wander  we 
don't  ^o  far,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  we 
are  visited  by  our  brethren  of  other 
parts.  I  have  never  been  ia  Andalusia, 
but  1  have  heard  say  that  the  gypsies 
are  many  in  Andalusia,  and  are  more 
wealthy  than  these  here,  and  that  they 
follow  better  the  gypsy  law.* 

*•  Myself — *  What  do  you  mean  by 
the  gypsy  law  ?' 

"First  Gypsy—*  Wherefore  do  you 
ask,  brother  ?  You  know  what  b  meant 


•  We  know  about  a  very  recent  case  in  which  it  was  practised  triumphantly  In 
Westmoreland.  The  deposit  was  made,  but  the  dupe  being  over-anxious,  looked  into 
the  bag  before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time.  His  money,  as  he  richly  deserved, 
was  gone ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  •*  the  wise  woman."  He  went  to 
consult  her,  and  she  named  a  person,  who,  she  assured  him,  had  stolen  it.  He 
applied  to  a  magistrate  for  a  warrant,  and  it  was  then  that  all  this  came  out.  We 
notice  it  less  as  a  gypsy  story  than  as  an  exhibition  of  the  state  hi  which  numbers  (jf 
the  peasantry  of  England  remain  up  to  this  hour. 
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by  the  Uw  of  the  Oi&leii,  better  even  than 
ourseWes.' 

"  Myself— 'I  know  what  it  is  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Hungary,  but  I  can  only 
give  a  guess  as  to  what  it  is  in  Spain.' 

"  Both  OrpsiEs — •  What  do  you  con- 
sider it  to  be  in  Spain  ?* 

"Mtsblp — 'Cheating  and  choring 
the  Bosne  on  all  occasions,  and  being 
true  to  the  errate  in  life  and  death.' 

*'At  these  words  both  the  Oitanos 
sprang  simultaneously  from  their  seats, 
and  exclaimed,  with  a  boisterous  shout, 
•Chachipe!'*' 

From  this  and  from  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Borrow*8  account,  it  appears  that 
the  gypsies  of  Spain  differ  from  those 
of  other  countries  in  little  but  in  being 
somewhat  more  settled.  Legislation 
has  effected  this^  but  it  has  made  no 
other  impression  on  their  habits,  and 
their  characters  remain  unaltered. 
They  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  re- 
ligion— never  attend  mass^  or  make 
use  of  a  holy  expression  but  in  blas- 
phemv  or  execration.  Mr.  Borrow 
translated  for  them  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  frequently  sought  opportuni- 
ties of  interesting  them  so  far  as  to 
listen  to  his  reading.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  parables  of  Lazarus 
and  of  the  prodigal  son.  They  listened 
with  admiration;  but  it  was  onl^  at 
finding  their  jargon  could  be  written 
and  read.  The  few  words  of  assent  he 
ever  received,  and  that^  as  he  observes^ 
of  rather  a  negative  kind,  were  from  a 
woman — *'  Brother,"  she  said,  "  you 
tell  us  strange  things,  though,  perhaps, 
you  do  not  he  ;  a  month  since  I  would 
sooner  have  believed  these  tales,  than 
that  this  day  I  should  see  one  who  could 
write  Rommany."  The  Gitanos  are 
commonly  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  great  towns,  chiefly  in  Madrid, 
Grana£i,  and  Seville.  The  gypsy 
women  are  every  where,  as  Mr.  Borrow 
observes,  far  more  remarkable  beings 
than  the  men,  whose  pursuits  are 
purely  debasing,  while  those  of  the 
females  have  in  them  at  least  some- 
thinff  of  imagination,  and  demand  much 
subtlety  ana  courage.  The  Gitanos 
of  Madrid  are  conspicuous  for  these 
Qualities,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  amusing  and  singular  story— 

"  There  were  two  Gitanos  at  Madrid, 
and  probably  they  are  there  still.  The 
name  of  the  one  was  Pepita,  and  the 
other  was  called  La  Chicharona.  The 
'first  was  a  spare,  shrewd,  witcfa*lik« 


female,  about  fifty,  and  was  the  mother* 
in-law  of  La  Chicharona,  who  was  re- 
markable for  her  stoutness.  These 
women  subsisted  entirely  by  fortune- 
telling  and  swindling.  It  chanced  that 
the  son  of  Pepita  and  husband  of  Chi- 
charona, having  spirited  awav  a  horse, 
was  sent  to  the  presidio  of  Malaga,  for 
ten  years  of  hard  labour.  This  misfor« 
tune  caused  inexpressible  affliction  to  his 
wife  and  mother,  who  determined  to  ex- 
ert every  effort  to  procure  his  liberation. 
The  readiest  way  which  occurred  to 
them  was,  to  procure  an  interview  with 
the  queen-regent  Christina,  who  they 
doubted  not  would  forthwith  pardon  the 
culprit,  provided  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  assailing  her  with  their  gypsy 
discourse ;  for,  to  use  their  own  words, 
they  well  knew  what  to  say.  I  at  that 
time  lived  close  by  the  palace,  in  the 
street  of  Santiago,  and  duly,  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  saw  them  bending; 
their  steps  in  that  direction. 

**  One  day  they  came  to  me  in  a  great 
hurry,  with  a  strange  expression  on  both 
their  countenances — 

•*  *  We  have  seen  Christina ;  Hijo  (my 
son),"  said  Pepita  to  me. 

**  •  Within  the  palace  ?'  I  mquired. 

«*  *  Withm  the  palace,  O  child  of  my 
heart  V  answered  the  sybil.  *  Christina 
at  last  saw  and  sent  for  us,  as  I  knew 
she  would  ;  I  told  her  bahi,  and  Chicha- 
rona danced  the  romalis  (gypsy  dance) 
before  her.* 

"« What  did  you  tell  her  r 

**  *  I  told  her  many  things,'  said  the 
hag,  *many  things  wnich  I  need  not  tell 
you :  know  however  that  amongst  other 
things,  I  told  her  that  the  chabori 
(little  aueen)  would  die,  and  then  she 
would  be  queen  of  Spain.  I  told  her, 
moreover  that  within  three  years  she 
would  marry  the  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  it  was  her  bahi  tc  die  queen 
of  Franco  and  Spain,  and  to  be  loved 
much  and  hated  much.' 

"  *  And  did  vou  not  dread*her  anger 
when  you  told  her  these  things?' 

**  *  Dread  her,  the  Bnsnee  I'  screamed 
Pepita,  '  no,  mv  child,  she  dreaded  me 
far  more ;  I  looKed  at  her,  «o,  and  raised 
my  finger,  so,  and  Chicharona  clapped 
her  hands,  and  the  Busnee  believed  all 
I  said,  and  was  afraid  of  me ;  and  then 
1  asked  for  the  pardon  of  my  son,  and 
she  pledged  her  word  to  see  into  the 
matter :  and  when  we  came  away  she 
gave  me  this  baria  of  gold,  and  to  Chi- 
charona this  other,  so  at  all  events  wd 
have  bokkanoed  the  queen.  May  an 
evil  end  overtake  her  body,  the  Bus- 
nee T" 

In  Granada,  which  is  a  poor  city, 
the  Gitanos  are  numerous,  and  in  a 
State  of  greater  deatitution  than  in 
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other  parts  of  Spain.  Their  brgest 
numbOTs  are  in  Seville ;  one  quarter 
there,  the  faubourg  of  Triana,  has 
been  long  their  favourite  residence, 
and  having  besides  most  of  the  robber 
population  of  Seville,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  it  merits  still  the  bad 
character  which  it  had  in  the  days  of 
Cervantes.  The  number  of  gypsies 
in  Spam  is  guessed  at  sixty  thousand ; 
it  is  but  g^ess,  and  Mr.  Borrow  thinks 
that  it  does  not  exceed  forty  thousand, 
of  which  about  a  third  are  in  Anda- 
lusia  alone,  some  living  miserably  in 
caves,  others,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber, about  Granada  and  Seville.  Be- 
sides a  falling  off  in  their  numbers, 
there  are  some  slight  indications  of 
decline  in  gypsyism  both  in  England 
and  in  Spain.  That  these  evidences 
are  but  slight  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  a  striking  fact,  considering 
that  for  a  long  period  they  have  been 
in  both  countries  favoured  by  the  laws. 
Carlos  Tercero  placed  them  on  a  level 
with  his  other  subjects  in  Spain,  and 
in  England  ft'om  about  the  same  period, 
practically  if  not  expressly,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  like  freedom.  In  Spain  as 
well  as  in  England,  bad  as  they  are 
still,  their  dark  crimes  are  not  at  all 
so  numerous  as  they  were  formerly. 
In  England  this  may  arise  from  the 
improved  administration  of  the  laws. 
In  Spain  the  gypsies  are  entitled  to  all 
the  honour  of  the  change,  as  unhappily 
for  years  back  there  have  been  almost 
no  laws  in  that  country,  or  if  any,  only, 
as  was  said  of  Ireland,  «  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  and 
both  badly  administered."  The  pre- 
sent state  of  Spain  might  appear  to 
tempt  the  gypsies  to  their  former  habits 
of  open  plunder ;  they  have  not  how- 
ever, except  in  a  few  cases,  become 
banditti ;  and  in  general  only  practice 
in  a  quiet  way,  following  their  old 
pursuits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns.  In  Spain  the  material  change 
has  been  their  partial  settlement.  In 
England  one  hopeful  symptom  is  that 
individuals  are  occasionally  seen  who 
have  become  comparatively  wealthy, 
and  show  in  their  habits  of  life  that 
they  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  Gypsy  teams  and  waggons 
Bometimes  midce  their  appearance  in 
the  rural  districts,  with  capital  horses, 
and  families  well  and  respectably 
dressed,  and  there  are  Gitano  cattle- 
dealers  in  Spain  rich  and  comfortable^ 


In  Spain  they  have  had  tii«r  share  of 
the  system  of  education  which  has  been 
afforded  to  the  people  there  for  some 
years  back.  This  they  owe  to  the  wise 
and  benevolent  law  of  Charles  II L 
Had  it  not  been  for  that,  they  would 
have  remained,  like  the  coloured  race 
in  liberty-loving,  enlightened  America, 
a  despised  and  degraded  people,  and 
their  children  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools.  The  men 
can  read  or  write,  Mr.  Borrow  says, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  man  in  three 
or  four,  and  on  the  whole  their  educa- 
tion is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Spaniards.  This  refers 
only  to  the  men,  the  education  of  the 
women  is  quite  neglected ;  but  in  Spain 
education  has  made  but  little  way 
among  females,  and  those  of  the  lower 
rank  are  just  as  ignorant  as  the  Gita- 
nos.  In  England  we  find  the  gypsies 
have  not  instruction  to  any  thing  like 
the  same  extent.  These  are  the  main 
indications  of  improvement  amongst 
them.  They  are  but  few  and  faint, 
leaving  the  masses  of  their  race  both 
in  England  and  in  Spain  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  term — gypsy —  a  per- 
plexing study  for  the  philanthropist 
and  the  Christian,  but  one  well  de- 
serving of  their  best  attention. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
gpreat  days  of  gypsyism  in  England 
and  in  Spain  were  those  of  its  perse- 
cution. They  were  then  more  nume- 
rous and  more  successful  in  appropri- 
ating the  property  of  others.  This  is 
not  so  strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first. 
The  aversion  to  them  was  so  great  in 
England  that  they  had  no  choice  but 
to  band  together  and  live  by  arts.  In 
Spain  they  never,  as  a  body,  made 
such  gains,  or  held  so  important  a 
station  as  during  the  ages  of  their 
oppression.  They  were  agen ts  through- 
out the  country  for  the  Moors,  had 
ministers  of  justice,  and  persons  of 
honour  in  their  pay,  and  thus  baffled 
or  defied  the  law.  Their  habits  were 
less  favourable  to  their  amassing  wealth 
even  than  they  are  now,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  their  gains  were 
greater. 

We  must  treat  our  readers  to  one 
or  two  more  of  Mr.  Borrow's  admira- 
ble illustrations  of  gypsy  character. 
His  ordinary  narative  is,  firom  scenery 
or  accompaniments,  invested  with  aa 
air  of  romance,  and  his  stories  are 
always  amusing.   Any  body, who  could 
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begin   with    the   following  preamble 
would  be  sure  to  be  listened  to. 


"In  the  antomn  of  the  year  18S9, 1 
landed  at  Zarifa  from  the  coast  of  Bar- 
barv.  I  arrired  in  a  amall  felouk,  laden 
with  hides  for  Cadiz,  to  which  place.  I 
was  myself  going.  We  stopped  at  Za- 
rifa in  order  to  perform  quarantine, 
which,  however,  turned  out  a  mere 
farce,  as  we  were  all  permitted  to  come 
on  shore — ^the  master  of  the  felouk  hav- 
ing bribed  the  post-captain  with  a  few 
fowls.  We  formed  a  motley  group.  A 
rich  Moor  and  his  son,  a  child,  with 
their  Jewish  servant,  Yusouf,  and  my- 
self»  with  my  own  man,  Hayim  Ben 
Attar,  a  Jew." 

Hayim  is  sent  to  make  out  an  inn, 
and  returns  with  joy  to  say  that  he  has 
found  one  kept  by  Jews.  They  enter  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Borrow  sees  at  once 
that  the  people  are  gypsies.  "  Jews!" 
said  I,  in  Moorish  to  Hayim,  as  I 
glanced  at  these  people,  and  about  the 
room:  *^ these  are  not  Jews,  but 
children  of  the  Dar-bushi-fal."* 

'  <*  *  List  to  the  Corohai,*  said  the  tall 
woman  in  broken  gypsy  slang;  *hear 
how  they  iabber ;  (hunelad  como  chamu- 
liar,)  truly  we  will  make  them  pay  for 
the  noise  they  raise  in  the  house.*  Then 
coming  up  to  me,  she  demanded  with  a 
shout,  fearing  otherwise  that  I  should 
not  understand,  whether  I  would  not 
wish  to  see  the  room  where  I  was  to 
sleep.  I  nodded,  whereupon  she  led  me 
out  upon  a  back  terrace,  and  opening 
the  door  of  a  small  room,  of  which  there 
were  three,  asked  me  if  it  would  suit. 
'  Perfectly,'  said  I,  and  returned  with 
her  to  the  kitchen.  *  O  what  a  hand- 
some face  I  what  a  royal  eimression  1' 
exclaimed  the  whole  family  as  ireturned, 
in  Spanish,  but  in  the  whining,  canting 
tone  peculiar  to  the  gypsies,  when  they 
are  bent  on  victimizing.  '  A  more  ugly 
Busno  it  has  never  been  our  chance  to 
see,'  said  the  same  voices  in  the  next 
breath,  sneaking  in  the  jargron  of  the 
tribe.     •  Won't  your  Moorish  Royalty 

E lease  to  eat  something  ?'  said  the  tall 
ag.  *  We  have  nothing  in  the  house ; 
but  X  will  run  out  and  buy  a  fowl,  which 
I  hope  may  prove  a  royal  peacock,  to 

nourish  and   strengthen    you I  hope 

it  may  turn  to  drew  in  your  entrails,' 
she  muttered  to  the  rest  in  gypsy.     She 


then  ran  down,  and  in  a  minute  returned 
with  an  old  hen,  which,  on  my  arrival,. 
1  had  observed  below  in  the  stable. 

*  See  thts  beautiful  fowl,'  said  she ;  *  I 
have  been  running  over  all  Zarifa  to 
prorure  it  for  your  kingship;  trouble 
enough  I  have  had  to  obtain  it,  and  dear 
enough  it  has  cost  me.  I  will  now  cut 
its  throat.*     *  Before  you  kill  it,*  said  I, 

*  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  paid 
for  it,  that  there  may  be  no  dispute 
about  it  in  the  account.  '  Two  dollars  I 
paid  for  it,  most  valorous  and  handsome 
sir ;  two  dollars  it  cost  me  out  of  my 
own  quisobi,  out  of  my  own  little  purse.* 
I  saw  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to 
these  ealxunerias,  and  therefore  ex- 
claimed in  Gitano,  *  You  mean  two 
bnijis  (reals).  O  mother  of  all  the 
witches  1  and  that  is  twelve  cuartos 
more  than  it  is  worth!'  'Ay,  Dios 
mio,  whom  have  we  here?'  exclaimed 
the  females.  •  One,'  I  replied,  *  who 
knows  you  well,  and  all  your  ways. 
Speak  I  am  I  to  have  the  hen  for  two 
reals  ?  If  not,  I  shall  leave  the  houso 
this  moment.'  *  O  yes,  to  be  sure,  bro- 
ther, and  for  nothing  if  you  wbh  it,* 
said  the  tall  woman  in  natural  and  quite 
altered  tones  ;  *  but  why  did  you  enter 
the  house  speaking  in  Corohai,  like  a 
Bengui?  We  thought  you  a  Busno, 
but  we  see  now  that  you  are  of  our  own 
religion.  Pray  sit  down,  and  tell  us 
where  you  have  been.' " 

We  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  in 
connection  with  our  author*s  efforts  to 
interest  these  strange  people  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  He  found  the 
women,  as  they  are  everywhere,  more 
disposed  to  listen  than  the  men.  They 
attended  him  twice  a  week,  spoke  to 
him  without  reserve  of  their  actions 
and  practices,  but  conducted  them- 
selves with  strict  propriety.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample  of  these  *  conver- 
saziones,* or  *tertulias,*  as  they  are 
called  in  Spanish,  as  well  as  of  the 
hopeful  set  be  had  to  address.  Bad 
as  thev  were,  he  showed  them  that  they 
feared  something.  The  speakers  are, 
a  remarkable  female  called  La  Tuerta, 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  having 
but  one  eye,  and  her  sister,  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  named,  we  are  sure  with  great 
propriety.  La  Casdami,  or  the  scor- 
pion, from  the  malice  she  displayed  :— 

"  Myself. — *  You  do  not  mean  to  say, 


*  The  word  is  Moorish,  and  means  *'  fortune  telling."  It  designates  a  wandering 
tribe  in  Africa,  who  are,  as  Mr.  Borrow  thinks,  gypsies.  He  was  unable  to  meet 
any  of  them,  but  firom  what  he  learned,  the  strong  probability  is  that  they  are 
gypsies. 
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0  Tiierta«  that  toll  are  a  jockey,  and 
that  Tou  rob  on  the  highway  ?*  " 

"The  Onb-etbd. — *  I  am  a  Chalano« 
brother,  and  manv  a  time  I  have  robbed 
on  the  road,  as  aJl  oar  people  know.  I 
dress  myself  as  a  man,  and  go  forth 
with  some  of  them.  I  have  robbed  alone 
in  the  pass  of  Quadarama,  with  my 
horse  and  escopeta.  I  alone  once  robbed 
a  Guadrilla  or  twenty  gallegos,  who 
were  returning  to  their  own  country, 
after  cutthig  the  harvests  of  Castile.  I 
stripped  them  of  their  earnings,  and 
oouid  have  stripped  them  of  thehr  very 
clothes  had  I  wished,  for  they  were 
down  on  their  knees,  like  cowards.  I 
love  a  brave  man,  be  he  Busno  or  gypsy. 
When  I  was  not  much  older  than  the 
Scorpion,  I  went  with  several  others  to 
rob  the  cortijo  of  an  old  man ;  it  was 
more  than  twenty  leagues  from  here. 
We  broke  in  at  midnight  and  bound  the 
old  man :  we  knew  he  had  money ;  but 
he  said  no,  and  would  not  tell  us  where 
it  was ;  so  we  tortured  him,  pricking 
him  with  our  knives,  and  burning  his 
hands  over  the  lamps;  all,  however, 
would  not  do.  At  last  I  said,  let  us 
try  the  pimientos.  So  we  took  the 
green  pepper  husks,  pulled  open  his  eye« 
Hds,  and  rubbed  the  pupils  with  the 
green  pepper-fruit.  That  was  the  worst 
point  of  all.  Would  von  believe  it?  The 
old  man  bore  it.  Then  our  people  said, 
**  Let  us  kill  him  ;**  but  I  said  no ;  so 
we  spared  him,  though  we  got  nothing. 

1  have  loved  that  old  man  ever  since, 
for  his  firm  heart,  and  should  have 
wished  him  for  a  husband.' 

"The  Scorpion — 'Ojalo,  that  I 
had  been  in  that  cortijo,  to  see  such 
sport !' 

"Myself. — *Do  you  fear  (Jod,  O 
Tuerto  ?* 

"  The  Onb-Eted.'— <  Brother,  I  fear 
nothing.* 

"  Myself, — *Do  you  believe  in  God, 
O  Tuerta?* 

"The  One-Eyed *  Brother,  I  do 

not;  I  hate  all,  connected  with  that 
name:  the  whole  is  folly— me  dinela 
conche.  If  I  go  to  church,  it  is  but  to 
spit  at  the  images.  I  spat  at  the  bulto 
of  Maria  this  morning;  ^and  I  love 
the  Cor<^ai,  and  the  London^*  because 
they  are  not  baptised.' 

"Myself *You,  of  course,  never 

say  a  prayer  ?* 

"  The  One-Eyed.  -*  No,  no ;  there 
are  three  or  four  old  words,  taught  me 
by  some  old  people,  which  I  sometimes 


say  to  myself  r  t  beBevo  they  bare  both 
force  and  virtue.* 

"  Myself. — *  I  would  fain  hear;  pray, 
tell  me  them.' 

"  The  One-Eyed •  Brother,   they 

are  words  not  to  be  repeated.* 

"  Myself.-.  *  Why  not  ? 

"  The  Onb-eied— «  They  are  holy 
words,  brother.' 

"  Myself—*  Holy  !  You  say  there  is 
no  Qod  ;  if  there  be  none,  there  can  be 
nothing  holy  ;  pray  tell  me  the  words, 
O'Tuerta.' 

"  The  Onb-eyed— *  Brother,  I  dare 
not.* 

"  Myself — *  Then  you  do  fear  some* 
thing.* 

"The  One-eyed—*  Not  I~ 

*'Saboea  Eorecas  Maria  Er«ria,'f| 

and  now  I  wish  I  had  not  said  them.' 

"Mysblf — *Yoa  are  distracted,  O 
Tuerta,  the  words  say  simpiv,  *  Dwell 
within  us,  blessed  Maria.*  Vou  have 
spitten  on  her  bulto  this  morning  in  the 
church,  and  now  you  are  afraid  to  repeat 
four  words  amongst  which  is  her  name.' 
"  T»B  One-eyed — *  I  did  not  under- 
stand  them,  but  I  wish  I  had  not  said 
them.' 

The  chaplain  of  a  gypsy  congrega- 
tioD  has,  it  may  be  supposed^  novel 
difficulties  to  contend  with-  Mr.  Bor« 
row's  people,  who  were  almost  always 
women,  were  easily  led  off,  from  an 
apparently  decorous  attention  to  joia 
in  any  thing  malicious  or  grotesque. 

"  One  day  they  arrived,  attended  by 
a  gypsy  jockey  whom  I  had  never  pre- 
viously seen.  We  had  scarcely  been 
seated  a  minute,  when  this  fellow,  rising, 
took  me  to  the  window,  and  without  any 
preamble  or  circumlocution,  said — *  Don 
Jorge,  you  shall  lend  me  two  barias* 
(ounces  of  gold).  *  Not  to  your  whole 
race,  my  excellent  friend,*  said  I ;  *  Are 
you  frantic  ?  Sit  down,  and  be  discreet. ' 
He  obeyed  me  literally — sat  down,  and 
when  the  rest  departed,  followed  with 
them.  We  did  not  invariably  meet  at 
my  own  house,  but  occasionally  in  a 
street  inhabited  by  gypsies.  On  the  day 
appointed  I  went  to  this  house,  where  i 
found  the  women  assembled;  the  jockey 
was  also  present.  On  seeing  me,  he 
advanced,  again  took  me  aside,  and 
again  said — *  Don  Jorge,  you  shall  lend 


•  The  English. 

t  These  words,  Mr.  Borrow  tells  us,  are  rery  ancient,  and  were  perhaps  used  hf 
the  earliest  Spanish  gypsies ;  they  diflVtr  from  the  language  of  the  present  day,  aai 
are  quite  oniiitelligibie  to  the  modem  Oitanos. 
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me  two  barias.*  I  made  him  no  answer, 
but  at  once  entered  on  the  subject  which 
bronffht  me  thither.  I  spoke  for  some 
time  in  Spanish ;  I  chose  for  the  theme 
of  my  discourse  the  situation  of  the  He- 
brews in  Egypt,  and  pointed  out  its 
similarity  to  that  of  the  Gitanos  in  Spain. 
I  spoke  of  the  power  of  God,  manifested 
In  preserying  both  as  separate  and  dis* 
tinct  people  amongst  the  nations,  until 
the  present  day.  I  warmed  with  my 
subject.  I  subsequently  produced  a  ma- 
nuscript book,  from  which  I  read  a  por* 
tion  of  Scripture,  and  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  apostles'  creed  in  Rommany. 
AVhea  I  had  concluded  I  looked  around 
me. 

**  The  features  of  the  assembly  were 
twisted,  and  the  eyes  of  all  turned  upon 
roe  with  a  frightful  squint — ^not  an  indi- 
tidual  present  but  squinted.  The  gypsy 
fellow,  the  contriver  of  the  burla; 
squinted  worst  of  all.  Such  are  gyp- 
sies." 

Mr.  Borrow's  volumes  are  full  of 
novelties,  but  their  grand  discovery  is 
that  the  gypsies  have  morals — virtues : 
this  is  wnat  nobody  ever  thought  of  j 
but,  although  it  is  at  variance  with  all 
previous  accounts  of  them,  we  believe 
it  to  be  true.  The  men  are  sober  and 
the  women  chaste.  Drunkards  and 
harlots  are,  according  to  our  author, 
the  two  characters  which  of  all  others, 
they  most  abhor ;  and  there  are  no 
words  which,  when  applied  by  them, 
convey  so  much  of  execration.  On 
these  topics  he  apparently  restricta 
himself  to  the  gypsies  of  England  and 
of  Spain,  feehng,  perhaps,  that  on 
doubtful  matter,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  their  other 
tribes  ;  but  from  all  that  we  can  col- 
lect, their  points  of  character  are 
every  where  much  the  same.  Mr, 
Borrow  has  had,  for  a  length  of  time, 
such  perfect  opportunities  of  observing 
them  in  England  and  Spain,  that  his 
evidence  seems  quite  sufficient  to  giv6 
them  character  for  sobriety.  The 
chastity  of  their  women  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  looked  on  as  apochryphat, 
these  she-Thuffs  being  well  known  to 
haunt  every  licentious  tavern  and 
place  of  vile  resort.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  known  facts  which  appa- 
rently confirm  Mr.  Borrow 's  view,  and 
justify  us  in  extending  it  to  the  gyp- 
sies of  all  countries.  These  are  the 
long  continuance  and  pure  descent  of 
the  gypsy  race  in  England,  Spain, 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  other  lands. 
Ck>n8idering  their  intercourse  with  the 
worst  chesis  of  societal  it  would  seem 


that  were  it  not  for  the  chastity  of 
their  women,  their  race  would  have 
mingled  with  others,  and  have  been^ 
to  a  great  extent,  absorbed.  There 
is,  'as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Borrow,  no 
Word  to  which  the  gypsies  of  Spain 
attach  such  ideas  of  peculiar  reverence 
as  to  their  term  for  chastity-^the  word 
lacha»  The  gypsy  girls  are  early 
taught  to  prize  their  honour  more 
than  life,  although  the  mother  nsuallt 
closes  her  exhortation  with  some  suck 
comment  as  this — *«  Bear  this  in  mind> 
my  child,  and  now  eat  this  bread,  and 
go  forth  and  see  what  you  can  steal." 
The  terms  "  honour, "  ««  purity,  *• 
•'  chastity,"  appear  to  be  inapplicable 
to  ^sies.  As  to  the  first,  they  have 
no  idea  of  it,  being  quite  emancipated 
from  all  such  prejudice.  Mr.  Borrow 
sees  the  impropriety  of  the  others,  and 
using  a  more  restricted  expression, 
spe^s  of  their  "  corporeal  chastity,** 
adding  that  in  their  vocation  amongst 
the  gentiles,  **  it  b  Uiwful  for  them, 
nay  praiseworthy,  to  be  obscene  in 
look,  gesture,  and  discourse.**  He 
alludes  to  the  impossibility  of  his  being 
explicit  on  the  point ;  but  he  has  been, 
by  very  much,  too  explicit  ;  although 
we  may  say  In  extenuation,  that  it  was 
important  to  show  how,  amidst  all  their 
depravities,  the  poor  gypsies  have  yet 
two  virtues,  something  from  which 
more  may  be  hoped  for. 
^  The  gypsies  marry  early,  and  mar* 
riage  is  preceded  by  a  two  years*  be* 
trothment.  In  Spain  the  betrothment 
takes  place  when  the  girl  is  about  four- 
teen, and  the  youth  a  few  years  olderl 
During  this  period  the  girl  is  allowed 
to  go  where  she  pleases,  with  other 
gypsies  and  with  the  Busng  or  gentiles, 
but  is  under  great  restraint  as  to  her 
intended.  The  couple  are  forbidden 
going  into  the  camps  together,  or 
having  any  appointment  l^yond  the 
verge  of  the  town  or  hamlet  where 
they  dwell.  The  fidelity  of  their 
women  appears  to  be  their  great  bond 
of  union,  as  is  apparently  implied  in 
the  name  by  which  they  everywhere 
love  to  call  themselves,  one  which* 
when  anglicised,  is  said  to  mean-^ 
**  Husbands  and  wives." 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
gypsies  are,  as  we  have  already  said, 
everywhere  much  the  same,  being 
only  very  slightly  modified  by  climate. 
Their  form^features_the  colour  of 
their  hair — their  expression  and  d»« 
ineanottr*«-the  dark-  ttarii^  «f  e^tb^ 
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decided  peculiarity  of  gut^  are  in  all 
countries  nearly  the  same.  This  is 
striking:  but  mnch  more  striking  is 
the  fact,  that  their  practices  and  modes 
of  life,  are  everywhere  as  much  alike  ; 
as  if  those  habits^  from  long  usage  in 
successiye  generations,  had  become 
purely  animal  instincts.  They  are, 
according  to  our  author,  nowhere 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
or  even  found  in  the  service  of  a  re- 
gular master.  They  uniformly  seek 
subsistence  as  jockeys,  smiths,  tmkers, 
fortune-tellers,  combining  with  each 
separate  vocation  their  grand  general 
profession  of  thieves.  The  gypsies 
are  not  cowards,  but  neither  are  they 
in  the  least  chivalrous.  They  attack 
a  defenceless  traveller  in  the  forest  or 
on  the  heath,  but  have  never  rivalled 
in  daring  exploits  the  banditti  of  Italy 
or  Spain.  The  gypsies,  as  compared 
with  the  like  classes  of  other  coun- 
tries, are  remarkably  free  from  super- 
stition, but  they  are  not  always  devoid 
of  it.  They  do  not  in  the  least  credit 
the  rites  by  which  they  impose  on 
others ;  yet  have  they,  although  but 
few,  some  weaknesses  of  their  own. 
The  Gitanos,  for  instance,  laugh  at 
the  superstitions  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  yet  they  themselves  attribute  to 
the  loadstone — La  Bar  Lachi — all 
sorts  of  miraculous  powers.  Its 
quality  of  attracting  steel  probably 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  early  gyp- 
files,  and  hence,  perhaps,  their  tradi- 
tional regard  for  it.  They  believe 
that  whoever  is  possessed  of  it,  has 
<'  nothing  to  fear  from  steel  or  lead, 
from  fire  or  water ;  and  that  death 
itself  has  no  power  over  him.**  Hence, 
horse-stealers  and  gypsy  contraban- 
distas,  of  every  sort,  are  anxious  to 
have  one  about  them  when  on  duty. 
There  is  in  the  museum  of  natural 
curiosities  at  Madrid,  a  large  piece  of 
loadstone,  brought  from  the  mines  of 
America.  Every  Gitano  there  is 
well  aware  of  this,  and,  accordingly, 
numberless  have  been  the  attempts  to 
steal  it.  The  prevalence  of  such  a 
gross  credulity  amongst  those,  who  in 
other  respects  are  devoid  alike  of  faith 
and  superstition,  appears  to  afford  quite 
a  new  illustration  of  mental  infirmity. 
Our  readers  may  possib1}r  elevate 
theur  eyebrows,  while  we  apprise  them, 
that  the  gypsies  have  exerted  a  very 
material  influence  on  certain  sections 
of  the  npper  classes  in  England ;  and 
tiavei  b^desi.Oiade  accmions  to  our 


language.  Jockeyism,  and,  as  Mr. 
Borrow  conceives,  horse-racing,  are 
of  gypsy  origin.  Jockeyism  means 
properly  the  management  of  the  whip ; 
and  the  word  *' jockey/*  slightly  al- 
tered, is  their  term  for  the  laree  whip, 
with  which  they  are  generally  seen. 
Horse-racing,  as  practised  in  England, 
has  so  much  of  the  gypsy  stamp  about 
it,  that  we  think  its  descent  is  evident. 
The  words  hoax  and  Jiocus,  now  fixed 
in  our  language,  are  directly  taken 
from  the  gypsy,  and  the  practice 
which  they  describe  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  parentage.  The  slang  expres- 
sions are  mosUy  gypsy.  ''  Rum  chap," 
is  from  "r<wn  chabo^*  a  gjrpsy  lad. 
The  word  "castor"  is  from  **cas» 
torrof*  a  hat.  And  "ninny,"  from 
'*  nmelo,"  a  fool. 

In  closing  our  account  of  the  gyp- 
sies, we  would  fain  hope,  that  when 
many  read  of  these  mysterious  tribes, 
who,  without  the  bond  of  religion,  the 
remnant  of  a  literature,  the  memory 
of  any  thing — still  live  in  the  midst  of 
other  nations,  separate  and  distinct ; 
that  they  are  numerous  and  far- 
diffused;  that  they  are  wretched, 
godless,  and  depraved — we  try  to 
ope,  that  when  numbers  read  what  is 
so  well  put  forward  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Borrow,  some  may  be  moved  to 
efforts,  as  earnest  as  his,  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  their  condition. 


"The  Bible  in  Spain"  is  a  further 
narrative  of  the  journeys  and  adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Borrow,  while  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the  Scrip- 
tures in  that  country.  The  work 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information 
as  to  the  state  of  education  and  re- 
li^on  in  the  Peninsula,  and  gives  us 
the  best  account  to  be  had  anywhere 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people 
of  Spain — ^their  character,  principles, 
and  opinions ;  describing  persons  of 
all  grades,  from  the  minister  to  the 
muleteer,  and  embracing  the  various 
races  of  her  population — Jews,  gyp- 
sies, and  Moors  included.  The  three 
well-filled  octavos  present  us  with  a 
constant  succession  of  true  tales  and 
strange  adventures,  all  eiven  with  the 
humour,  accuracy  of  detail,  and  in 
the  picturesque  manner  of  our  pre- 
ceding extracts.  There  is  yery  suf- 
ficient evidence,  and  never  ostenta- 
tiously put  forward,  of  Mr.  Borrow*s 
indefatigable  exertions  in  trying  to 
promote  the  main  object  of  his  xms« 
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ftion — of  tho  boldness  with  which  he 
introduced  the  topic  of  religion  when 
he  thought  he  could  do  so  with  good 
effect — of  his  disregard  for  danger — 
of  his  sufferings  and  imprisonments — 
of  his  labours  in  translating  and 
editing,  and  of  the  good  results  of  his 
undertaking,  which  we  think  are  very 
important,  although,  with  a  becoming 
modestj,  he  speaks  as  if  he  had  done 
nothing.  We  hardly  like  to  say  a 
word  which  may  appear  to  qualify  our 
high  admiration  of  one  who  has  done 
so  much,  and  so  well,  but  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  feeling  that  the 
title  of  his  work,  "  The  Bible  in 
Spain,**  is  not  very  happily  chosen. 
The  general  tone  of  the  volumes, 
blameless  and  admirable,  their  object 
being  only  literary,  does  not  very  well 
harmonize  with  the  reverence  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  even 
the  name  of  the  Bible.  But  Mr.  Borrow 
is  not  like  other  people,  and  fearing  to 
be  misi4>prehended,  we  are  careful  to 
add  that  throughout  the  work  the 
subject  of  religion  is  never  approached 
with  a  shadow  of  levity ;  indeed, 
although  every  page  shows  a  pleasant 
humour,  there  is,  properly,  no  levity 
in  any  of  his  volumes. 

In  the  year  1835  Mr.  Borrow,  who 
had  been  previously  in  Russia,  was 
suddenly  called  on  to  go  out  as  agent 
for  the  Bible  Society,  to  Spiun.  He 
obeyed  the  call,  and  m  the  November 
of  that  year  landed  in  Lisbon.  Re- 
maining for  a  short  time  in  Portugal, 
he  made  excursions  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  education 
and  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  religion.  Since  the  revolution  in 
Portugal  the  Bible  has  been  allowed 
to  be  introduced  and  circulated,  but 
Mr.  Borrow  says  that  little  had  been 
accomplished.  He  found  education 
in  a  low  state,  the  Scriptures  not 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  gpross  ig- 
norance on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Of  at  least  two  hundred  persons  that 
he  spoke  with  on  the  topic,  not  one 
had  seen  a  Bible,  and  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  had  *'  the  slightest  ink- 
ling" of  what  it  was.  He  mentions, 
however,  some  instances  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  was  listened  to, 
and  his  Bibles  bought.  A  nobleman 
of  influence  took  a  number  for  schools 
he  was  about  to  establish  on  his  estates, 
and  a  bookseller  of  Elvas  was  happy 
to  co-operate  in  the  sale  and  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptnresy  declming  profit. 


These  are  not  the  only  hopeful  indica- 
tions mentioned  by  our  author  during 
his  stay  in  Portugal,  although  we  also 
learn  that  he  met  there  a  good  deal  of 
bigotry  and  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Leaving  Portugal,  Mr. 
Borrow,  as  we  have  seen  before,  en- 
tered Spain  by  Badigoz,  remained  there 
amongst  the  gypsies  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  into  their  language,  and  was 
then  preparing  to  start  for  Madrid,  when 
Antonio,  the  gypsy,  called  on  him, 
assuring  him  that  there  was  much  dan- 
ger  from  these  tribes,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
were  forming  themselves  into  bands 
for  plunder,  and  offtircd,  if  instead  of 
ffoing  by  the  stage-coach  he  rode  with 
him,  to  escort  him  through  Estrama- 
dura  until  they  reached  the  confines  of 
Castumba,  where  "the  London  Ca- 
loro**  might  make  his  own  way  on. 
Mr.  Borrow,  chiefly  for  adventure's 
sake,  accepted  the  offer,  and  entrusted 
himself  to  the  Zincaio.  After  many 
incidents,  all  well  told,  they  pass  the 
night  in  a  forest,  bivouacking  with  gyp- 
sies, and  next  day  arrive  at  Jaraicejo. 
Here  we  have  the  first  purely  Spanish 
scene.  A  man  with  a  soiled  foraging 
cap,  and  holding  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
who  proves  to  be  one  of  the  nationid 
guard,  comes  forward.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  observe  that  Mr.  Borrow*s 
appearance  was  at  this  time  by  no 
means  creditable  or  prepossessing :  he 
wore  an  old  Andalusian  hat,  a  cloak 
which  had  served  some  half  dozen 
generations,  had  a  beard  of  a  week's 
growth,  and  as  to  his  nether  garment 
and  face,  was  covered  with  mud. 

"  *  Have  you  a  passport  ?*  at  length 
demanded  the  national. 

*'  I  remembered  having  read  that  the 
best  way  to  win  a  Spaniard's  heart  is,  to 
treat  hun  with  ceremonious  civility.  I 
therefore  dismounted,  and  taking  off  my 
hat,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  constitu- 
tional soldier,  saying :  *'  Senor  nacional, 
you  must  know  that  I  am  an  English 
eentleman,  travelling  in  this  country 
for  my  pleasure.  I  bear  a  passport, 
which,  on  inspecting,  you  wiU  nnd  to  be 
perfectly  regular ;  it  was  given  me  by 
the  great  Lord  Palmerston,  minuter  of 
England,  whom  you,  of  course,  have 
heard  of  here ;  at  the  bottom  you  will 
see  his  own  handwriting ;  look  at  it  and 
rejoice;  perhaps  you  will  never  have 
another  opportunity.  As  I  put  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  honour  of 
every  gentleman,  I  leave  the  passporf 
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in  ydur  hands  whUst  I  repair  to  the' 
possada  to  refresh  myself.  When  you 
have  inspected  it  ^ou  will  perhaps  oblige 
roe  so  far  as  to  bring  it  to  me.  Cavalier, 
I  kiss  your  hands .' 

•*  I  then  made  him  another  low  bow, 
which  he  returned  with  one  still  lower, 
and  leaving  him  now  staring  at  the 
passport,  and  now  looking  at  myself,  I 
went  into  a  possada,  to  which  I  was  di- 
rected by  a  beggar  whom  I  met. 

**  I  fed  the  horse  and  procured  some 
bread  and  barley,  as  the  gypsy  had  di- 
rected me ;  I  likewise  purchased  three 
fine  partridges  of  a  fowler,  who  wa^ 
drinking  wine  in  the  possada.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  price  I  gave  him,  and 
offered  to  treat  me  with  a  copita,  to 
which  I  made  no  objection*  As  we  sat 
discoursing  at  the  table,  the  national 
entered,  with  the  passport  in  his  hand, 
and  sat  down  by  us 

**  National *  Caballero !   I  return 

you  your  passport ;  it  is  quite  in  form. 
I  rejoice  much  to  have  made  your  ac- 
quaintance ;  I  have  no  doubt  yon  can 
give  me  some  information  respecting  the 
present  war.* 

"  Mtsblp. — I  shall  bo  very  happy  to 
afford  so  polite  and  honourable  a  gen- 
tleman any  information  in  my  power.' 

"  National. — *  What  is  Enghuid  do- 
ing—is she  about  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  this  country  ?  If  she  pleased 
she  could  put  down  the  war  in  three 
months.* 

"  MrsELF. — *  No  tenga  usted  cuidao, 
senor  nacional;  the  war  will  be  put 
down,  don't  doubt.  You  have  heara  of 
the  English  legion,  which  my  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  sent  over  ?  Leave  the 
matter  in  their  hands,  and  you  will  soon 
see  the  result' 

"  National.  —  *  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  Caballero  Balmerson  must  be 
a  very  honest  man.' 

"  AItself.— *  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it.* 

**  National *  I  have  heard  that  he 

b  a  great  general.* 

"  Myself *  There  can  be  no  doubt 

of  it.  In  some  things  neither  Napoleon 
nor  the  sawver  *  would  stand  a  chance 
with  him  for  a  moment.  Es  mucho 
hombre,* 

**  National. — *  lo  me  aUgro  mucho, 
I  see  that  the  war  will  soon  be  over. 
Caballero,  I  thank  you  for  your  polite- 
ness, and  for  the  information  which  you 
have  afforded  me.  I  hope  you  will  have 
a  pleasant  ioumey.  i  confess  that  I 
am  surprised  to  see  a  gentleman  of  your 
country  travelling  alone,  and  in  this 
manner,  through  such  regions  as  these. 


The  roads  are  at  present  ve»y  bad ; 
there  have  been  of  late  many  accidents, 
and  more  than  two  deaths  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  dcspoplado,  out  yon- 
der, has  a  particularly  evil  name;  be 
on  your  guard,  caballero.  I  am  sorry 
that  gypsy  was  permitted  to  pass ; 
should  you  meet  him  and  not  like  his 
looks,  shoot  him  at  once,  stab  him,  or 
ride  him  down.  He  is  a  well-known 
thief,  contrabandista,  and  murderer,  and 
has  committed  more  assassinations  than 
be  has  fingers  on  his  hands.  Caballero, 
if  you  please,  we  will  allow  you  a  guard 
to  the  other  side  of  the  pass.  Do  you 
not  wish  it?  Then  farewell.  Stay, 
before  I  go  I  should  wish  to  see  once 
more  the  signature  of  the  Cabellero 
Balmerson.' 

**  I  showed  him  the  signature,  which 
he  looked  upon  with  profound  reverence, 
uncovering  his  head  for  a  moment ;  we 
then  embraced  and  parted.*  " 

Mr.  Borrow  must  be  quite  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  Spain^  he  was 
there  for  five  years,  and  had  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  country 
and  people  than  any  other  writer  who 
has  come  before  the  public  for  jears 
past.  His  impressions  are  to  a  great 
extent  such  as  are  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  some  respects  they  are 
new.  It  is  worth  whUe  referriag  to 
them.  Spain,  chiefly  from  her  troubles, 
has  gone  out  of  fashion,  has  not  been 
visited,  and  has  become  almost  un* 
known.  We  gladly  revive  an  ac* 
quaintanoe  with  her  from  the  latest 
observer  there  and  the  best.  Mr.  Bor- 
row conceives  that  she  is  <*  the  most 
magnificent  country  in  the  world,  pro- 
bably the  most  fertile,  and  certainly 
with  the  finest  climate.*'  That  so  great 
are  her  resources,  and  such  the  ster- 
ling character  of  her  people,  that  not^ 
widistanding  her  sufferings,  long  mis- 
rule, and  spiritual  tyranny,  she  is  still 
an  unexhausted  country,  and  her  peo- 
ple high-minded  and  great.  With 
mnch  of  savage  crime,  dey  have  much 
of  heroic  virtue,  and  very  little  of 
vulgar  vice.  Such  at  least  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
the  peasantry,  from  whom,  Mr.  Bor- 
row tells  us  he  has  always  experienced 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  proteciion. 
There  is  more  of  novelty,  and>  we 
rather  suspect,  less  of  truth,  in  his 
theory  that  she  is  not  a  fanatic  country, 
and  never  has  been.  Her  character,  he 


*  El  Serrador,  a  Carlist  partisan,  who  about  this  tup<e  was  much  talked  of  in 
9pahi. 
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coQceirest  nertr  ebanges — that  it  is 
foanded  on  pride*  and  that  it  was  by 
appealing  to  thb»  and  not  to  any  feeU 
inglike  fanaticism  that  Rome  exercised 
for  ages  so  strong  an  influence  over 
her.  She  was  for  two  oenturies^  as 
Mr.  Borrow  says>  the  she-bntcher. 
La  Verduga  of  Rome — the  instrument 
of  her  vengeance,  —  that  thb  arose 
from  her  bemg  flattered  by  Rome>  and 
given  the  title  of  Gonfaloniera  of  the 
Vicar  of  Jesns, — that  losing  her  renown 
in  arms  she  ceased  to  be  the  butcher, 
but  became  the  banker  of  Rome, 
**who,"  we  are  told,  "  during  the  last 
century  probably  extracted  from  Spain 
more  treasure  than  from  all  tbe  rest 
of  Chrbtendom."  This  our  author 
9^9o  attributes  to  the  principle  of 
|>ride,  the  Spaniard,  he  says,  always 
esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  pay  another 
person's  reckoning.  But  the  contest 
with  France,  and  long-continued  civil 
wars  having  impoverished  Spain,  Rome 
found  her  neither  butcher  nor  banker, 
and  becoming  angry,  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand that  she  was  degraded  and  a 
b^:gar.  **  Now/*  observes  our  au<- 
thor,  **  you  may  draw  the  last  ouarto 
frcnn  a  Spaniard,  provided  you  will 
concede  to  him  the  title  of  cavalier, 
and  rich  man,  for  the  old  leaven  still 
works  as  powerfully  as  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Philip ;  but  you  must  never 
hint  that  he  is  poor,  or  that  his  blood 
is  inferior  to  tout  own.  And  the  old 
peasant,  on  beang  informed  in  what 
alight  estimation  he  was  held,  replies 
— *'  If  I  am  a  beast,  a  barbarian,  and 
a  beggar  withal,  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
but  as  there  is  no  remedy,  I  shall  spend 
these  four  bushels  of  barley,  which  I 
bad  reserved  to  alleviate  the  misery  of 
the  holy  father,  in  procuring  bull 
spectacles,  and  other  convenient  diver* 
sions,  for  the  queen  my  wife,  and  the 
young  princes  my  children.  Beggar! 
carajo  1  The  water  of  my  villi^  is 
better  than  the  wine  of  Rome.*' 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give,  in  a 
small  space,  our  author's  view  of  the 
Spanish  character  \  it  is  new,  and* 
tboueh  we  cannot  agree  with  him, 
we  feel  that  it  is  entitled  to  respect. 
Our  own  impression  is,  that  there 
is  no  people  of  Europe  in  whose 
natiomd  character  the  dements  of 
fimaticism  exist  so  strongly  as  in  that 
of  Spain.  Every  page  of  her  history 
devMopes  this,  and  aunost  every  great 
character  she  has  produced  hart  shown 
it.    W«  nead  not  refor  to  Lojolaf  or 


to  the  noble-minded,  devoted  Xavier» 
Many  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Borrow's  volumes,  prove,we  think, 
sufficiently  that  such  is  the  character 
of  the  Spanish  people  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  they  have  been  chastised 
into  something  more  nearly  approach- 
ing a  spirit  of  liberality  than  they  ever 
knew  before. 

Mr.  Borrow  gives  us  admirable  por- 
traits of  the  leading  ministers  of  Spain 
.—of  Mendizabal,  Isturitz,  Galiano,  and 
the  Duke  of  Rivas.  We  transcribe 
the  extract  which  paints  Rivas,  and 
that  paragon  of  men  in  office,  his 
secretary. 

"  The  duke  was  a  very  handsome 
yotlng  man  of  about  thirty,  an  Andalu- 
sian  by  birth,  like  his  two  colleagues. 
He  had  published  several  works,  trage- 
dies, I  believe,  and  enioyed  a  certain 
kind  of  literary  reputation.  He  received 
me  with  great  anability,  and  having 
heard  what  I  had  to  say,  he  replied 
with  a  most  captivating  bow,  and  a 
genuine  Andalusian  grimace,  *  Go  to  my 
secretary  ;  so  to  my  secretary — el  hara 
por  usted  el  gusto.  So  I  went  to  the 
secretary,  whose  name  was  Oliban,  an 
Aragonese,  who  was  not  handsome,  and 
whose  manners  were  neither  elegant  nor 
affable.  *  You  want  permission  to  print 
the  Testament  V  *  I  do,*  said  I.  *  And 
fou  have  come  to  his  excellency  about 
t,*  continued  OUban.  •  Very  true,'  1 
replied.  *  I  suppose  you  Intend  to  print 
it  without  notes.*  *  Yes.'  Then  his 
excellency  cannot  give  you  permission,' 
said  the  Aragonese  ^secretary.  *  It  was 
determined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  that 
no  part  of  the  Scripture  should  be 
printed  in  any  Christian  country  with- 
out the  notes  of  the  church.*  *  How 
many  years  was  that  ago  ?*  I  demanded. 
^  I  do  not  know  how  many  years  ago  it 
was,*  said  Oliban,  'but  such  wa^  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.*  *  Is 
Spain  at  present  governed  according  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent?*  I 
inquired.  •  In  some  points  she  is,  and 
this  is  one.  But  tell  me,  who  are  you  ? 
are  you  known  to  the  British  minbter  ?' 
*  O  yes,  and  he  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  matter.'  *  Does  he  ?*  said  Oliban, 
'  that  indeed  alters  the  case ;  if  you  can 
show  me  that  his  excellency  takes  an 
interest  in  the  business,  I  certainly  shall 
not  oppose  myself  to  it. 

•*  The  British  minister  performed  all  I 
could  wish,  and  much  more  than  I  could 
expect.  .  .  .  He  wrote  a  private  note 
to  the  Duke  of  Rivas.  I  went  and 
delivered  the  letter.  He  was  ten  times 
more  kind  and  affable  than  before ;  he 
read  the  letter,  smiled  most  sweetlyi 
4iidthea«  as  If  sdaod  with  f^  snd^.  en. 
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thosiasm,  extended  hiR  arms  in  a  manner 
almost  theatrical,  exclaiming,  <  Al  se- 
cretario,  el  hara  por  usted  el  gusto.' 
Away  I  hurried  to  the  secretary,  who 
received  me  with  all  the  coolness  of  an 
icicle :  I  related  to  him  the  words  of  his 
principal,  and  then  put  into  bis  hands 
the  letter  of  the  British  minister  to  my- 
self. The  secretary  read  it  very  deli- 
berately, and  then  said  it  was  evident 
that  his  excellency  did  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter.  He  then  asked  my  name, 
and  taking  a  sheet  of  paper  sat  down  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  permit - 
sion.  I  was  in  ecstacy.  All  of  a  sudden, 
however,  ho  stopped,  lifted  up  his  head, 
seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  and  then 
putting  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  said, 
'  Amongst  ttie  decrees  of  the  council  is 
one  to  tne  effect.'    *  O  dear  !*  said  I. 

Galiano,  a  person  of  very  enlightened 
mmd,  who  bad  lived  a  good  while  m  Eng- 
land, and  at  one  period  supported  him- 
self there  by  contributing  to  periodicals, 
now  interceded  for  our  author,  who,  full 
of  hope,  is  again  with  the  secretary. 

*•  i  remained  with  Oliban,  who  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  write  something, 
which  having  concluded,  he  took  out  a 
box  of  cigars,  and  having  lighted  one, 
and  offered  me  another,  which  I  declined, 
as  I  do  not  smoke,  he  placed  his  feet 
against  the  table,  and  thus  proceeded 
to  address  me,  speaking  in  the  French 
language  : — *  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  see  you  in  this  capital,  and,  I  may 
say,  upon  this  business.  I  consider  it  a 
disgrace  to  Spain  that  there  is  no  edition 
of  the  Gospel  in  circulation,  at  least 
such  a  one  as  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes  of  societv,  the  highest  or 
poorest :  one  unencumbered  ^vith  notes 
or  commentaries,  human  devices,  swell- 
ing it  to  an  unwieldy  bulk.  I  have  no 
doubt  tliat  such  an  edition  as  you  pro- 
pose to  print,  would  have  a  most  benefi- 
cial influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
who,  between  ourselves,  know  nothing 
of  pure  religion :  how  should  they,  seeing 
that  the  Gospel  has  always  been  sedu- 
lously kept  from  them,  just  as  if  civilix- 
ation  could  exist  where  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  beameth  not  ?  The  moral  rege- 
neration of  Spain  depends  on  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures ;  to  which  alone 
England,  your  own  happy  country,  is 
indebted  for  its  high  state  of  civilization, 
and  the  unmatched  prosperity  which  it 
at  present  enjoys ;  all  this  I  admit,  in 
fact  reason  compels  me  to  do  so,  but — * 
•Now  for  it,*  thought  I.  *But, — *and 
then  he  began  to  talk  once  more  of  the 
wearisome  Council  of  Trent,  and  I  found 
that  his  writing  in  the  paper,  the  offer 
of  the  cigar,  and  the  long  and  prosy 
harangue  were — ^what  shafl  I  call  it  ?^ 
mere  f  Xw»j/«." 

Mr.  Borrow  speaks  with 


mility  of  the  results  of  his  mission. 
He  appears  to  us  to  have  done  a  great 
deaL  The  object  with  which  he  wag 
sent  to  Spain,  was,  we  find,  rather  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
Gospel,  than  actually  to  distribute  ic 
In  this  he  seems  to  have  been  quite 
successful.  But  he  has  done  greatly 
more.  Besides  translating  and  pub- 
lishing the  Gospel  in  the  gypsy  lan- 
guage and  in  the  Basque,  he,  as  we 
hare  seen,  circulated  and  established 
depots  for  the  Portuguese  Bible,  and, 
assisted  by  a  gentleman  of  learning 
and  of  an  ancient  family  in  Castile, 
Luis  de  Usoz,  he  brought  out,  at 
Madrid,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, consisting  of  five  thousand  vo- 
lumes. They  took,  as  the  basis  of 
their  edition,  the  Spanish  version  of 
the  Testament,  published  by  a  Padre 
Filipe  Scio,  confessor  of  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh;  but  which,  from  the 
notes,  was  unfit  for  their  purpose,  and 
indeed  from  being  over  written  with 
them,  was  quite  unsuited  for  general 
circulation.  He  had  this  version  ad- 
vertized in  the  journals  and  periodi- 
cals ;  had  a  shop  or  despacho  for  the 
sale  of  it  in  Madrid ;  and  thus  made 
it  known  a  good  deal  there,  but  circu« 
lated  it  with  much  greater  success  m 
the  provinces.  This,  without  taking 
into  account  the  great  numbers  he 
conversed  with  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion in  his  many  journeys  throughout 
the  country,  was,  we  think,  doing  a 
good  deal. 

We  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  oar 
limits  would  allow,  to  give  our  readers 
an  outline  of  Mr.  Borrow's  works, 
and  in  closing,  are  bound  to  thank  him 
for  the  high  pleasure  they  have  givoi 
us.  The  ^'Zincali"  was  the  price 
book  of  the  last  season,  and  '<The 
Bible  in  Spain,"  is  likely  to  be  the 
favourite  of  the  present  one.  We 
hope  he  will  tell  us  a  ^eat  deal  more^ 
both  about  the  gypnes  and  Spain; 
and  we  look  to  nim  with  a  longing 
expectation  for  a  book  on  Russia. 
Two  or  three  works  have  lately  intro- 
duced us  to  that  country,  but  Mr« 
Borrow  is  the  person  who  can  make 
us  familiar  with  its  people.  His  style 
of  narrative  would  miUce  the  fortune 
of  a  book  of  travels,  and  in  the  fast- 
spreading  popularity  of  his  present 
;  he  will  find  some  re- 
i^at  labours,  and  good 
\  pobliBh  more* 
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LOITERINGS     OF     AftTHUR     OJLEARY. 
FRAGMENT  II T. — MEM6.   AND   MOBAUZllCaS. 

He  who'expects  to  find  these  **  Loiterfngs"  of  mine  of  any  service  at  a 
•*  Guide  Book"  to  the  Continent,  or  a  "  Voyager's  Manual,"  will  be  sorrfy 
disappointed  ;  as  well  might  he  endeavour  to  devise  a  suit  of  clothes  from 
the  patches  of  doth  scattered  about  a  tailor's  shop;  there  might  be, 
indeed,  wherewithal  to  repair  an  old  garment,  or  make  a  pen-wiper,  but 
no  more. 

My  '*  Fragments,"  too,  of  every  shape  and  eolour — sometimes  showy 
and  flaunting,  sometimes  a  piece  of  hodden-grey  or  linsey-wolsey—are 
all  I  have  to  present  to  my  friends ;  whatever  they  be  in  shade  or  texture, 
whether  fine  or  homespun,  rich  in  Tyrian  dye,  or  stained  with  russet  brown, 
I  can  only  say  for  them  they  are  all  my  own — I  have  never  **  cabbaged" 
'  from  any  man's  cloth.  And  now  to  abjure  decimals,  and  talk  like  a  unit  of 
humanity  :  if  you  would  know  the  exact  distance  between  any  two  towns 
abroad — the  best  mode  of  reaching  your  destination — the  niost  oonfbrtabla 
hotel  to  stop  at  when  you  have  got  there — who  built  tlie  cathedral— "wbo 
painted  the  altar-piece — who   demolished  the  town  in  the  year  fifteen 

fitmdred  and*-. fiddlestick — then  take  into  your  confidenoe  the  immortal 

Joliu  Murray,  he  can  tell  you  all  these  and  much  moie;  how  Ruuiy 
kreatzers  make  a  groschen,  how  many  groschens  make  a  gulden,  reconciling 
you  to  all  the  difficulties  of  travel  by  historic  associations,  memoirs  <n 
people  who  lived  before  the  flood,  and  learned  dissertations  on  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  the  town  which  all  your  ingenttity  ean't  teaak 
you  how  to  pronounce. 

Welly  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  sure  when  your  carriage  breaks  down  in  a 
tkausuSe,  with  holes  large  enough  to  bury  a  dog — it's  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  some  ten  thousand  years  previous,  this  place,  that  sesms  for  all 
the  world'like  the  channel  of  a  mountaki  torrent,  was  a  Roour  way»  If 
the  inn  you  sleep  in  be  infested  with  every  annoyanoe  to  whicli  inns  ar« 
liable — all  that  long  catalogue  of  evils  from  boors  to  bugs — never  mind* 
there's  sure  to  be  some  deliglitfid  story  of  a  bloody  murder  oonnaoted  with 
Its  annals,  which  will  amply  repay  you  for  all  your  sufiering* 

And  now  in  sober  seriousness  what  literary  fame  equals  John  Murray's  ? 
What  portmanteau,  with  two  shirts  and  a  night-cap,  hasn't  got  one 
^Hand-book?"  What  Englishman  issues  forth  at  morn  without  one 
beneath  his  arm  ?  How  naturally  does  he  compare  the  voluble  statement 
^f  his  vaiet'de-piace  with  the  testiaiony  of  the  book.  Does  he  not  carrv  i' 
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with  him  to  church,  where  if  the  sermon  be  slow,  he  can  read  a  description 
of  the  building  ?  Is  it  not  his  guide  at  tahle-d^hote^  teaching  him  when  to 
eat  and  where  to  abstain  ?  Does  he  look  upon  a  building,  a  statue,  a  picture, 
an  old  cabinet,  or  a  manuscript,  with  whose  eyes  does  he  see  it  ?  With 
John  Murray's  to  be  sure!  Let  John  tell  him  this  town  is  famous  for  its 
mushrooms,  why  he'll  ^at  them  till  he  beeomes  half  a  fungus  himself;  let 
him  hear  that  it  is  celebrated  for  its  lace  manufctctory,  or  its  iron  work — 
its  painting  on  glass,  or  its  wigs,  straightway  he  buys  up  all  he  can  findj 
only  to  discover,  on  reaching  home,  that  a  London  shopkeepei^  can  under- 
sell him  in  the  same  articles  by  about  fifty  per  cent. 

In  all  this,  however,  John  Murray  is  not  to  blame ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
only  shows  his  headlong  popularity,  and  the  implicit  trust  with  which  is 
received  every  statement  he  makes.  I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more 
frightful  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  work  which  should  contradict 
every  thing  in  the  "Hand-book,"  and  convince  English 'people  that  John 
Murray  was  wrong.  National  bankruptcy,  a  defeat  at  sea,  the  lo?8  of  the 
colonies,  might  all  be  borne  up  against ;  but  if  we  awoke  one  morning  to 
hear  that  the  "Continent"  was  no  longer  the  continent  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  believe  it,  what  a  terrific  shock  it  would  prove.  Like 
the  worthy  alderman  of  London  who,  hearing  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
only  a  fiction,  confessed  he  had  lost  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  cf  his 
existence ;  so  should  we  discover  that  we  have  been  robl)ed  of  an  innocent 
and  deliglitful  illusion,  for  which  no  reality  of  cheating  waiters  and  cursing 
Frenchmen  would  ever  repay  us. 

Of  the  implicit  faith  with  which  John  and  his  "  Manual"  are  received, 
I  remember  well  witnessing  a  pleasant  instance  a  few  years  back  on  the 
Rhine. 

On  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  amid  that  strange  commingled  mass  of 
Cockneys  and  Dutchmen,  Flemish  boors,  German  barons,  bankers  and 
blacklegs,  money-changers,  cheese-mongers,  quacks,  and  consuls,  sat  an 
elderly  couple,  who,  as  far  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company  as  circuia- 
stances  would  admit,  were  industriously  occupied  in  comparing  the 
Continent  with  the  "  Hand-book,*  or  in  other  words  were  endeavouring  to 
see  if  nature  had  dared  to  dissent  from  the  true  type  they  held  in  their 
hands. 

"  *  Andemach,  formerly  Andemachium,*"  read  the  old  lady  aloud.  "  Da 
you  see  it,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  jumping  up  on  the  bench,  and  adjusting 
his  pocket  telescope — "  yes,"  said  he,  "  go  on.    I  have  it" 

"<  Andemach,'"  resumed  she,  "  'is  an  ancient  Roman  town,  and  has 
twelve  towers ^"' 

"  How  many  did  you  say  ?" 
"   "  Twelve,  my  dear ^ 

"  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,"  said  ihe  old  gentleman,  while,  with  out- 
stretched finger,  he  began  to  count  them,  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on 
till  he  reached  eleven,  when  he  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  then%  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  tone  of  tremulous  anxiety,  he  whispered,  "  There^s  one 
a-missing." 

"  You  don't  say  so !"  said  the  lady ;  "  dearee  me,  try  it  again." 

Theold^Ueman  shook  his  head,  frowned  ominously,  and  re-comm«iced 
the  score* 

"  You  missed  the  little  one  near  the  lime-kiln,"  interrupted  the  lady. 

"No!"  said  he  abruptly  "that's  six,  there's  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven — and  see  not  another." 

Upon  this  the  old  lad^  moulted  beside  him,  and  the  enumeration  began 
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in  duet-fashion,  but  try  it  how  they  would,  let  them  take  them  up  hill  or 
down  hill,  along  the  Rhine  first,  or  commence  inland^  it  was  no  use,  they 
could  not  malce  the  dozen  of  it. 

*'  It  is  shameful !"  said  the  gentleman. 

^  Very  disgraceful,  indeed !"  echoed  the  lady,  as  she  closed  the  book, 
and  crosised  her  hands  before  her,  while  her  partner's  indignation  took  a 
warmer  turn,  and  he  paced  the  deck  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation. 

It  was  clear  that  no  idea  of  questioning  John  Murray's  accuracy  had 
ever  crossed  their  minds.  Far  from  it — the  "  Hand-book"  had  told  them 
honestly  what  they  were  to  have  at  Andemach— "  twelve  towers  built  by 
the  Romans,"  was  part  of  the  bill  of  fare,  and  some  rascally  duke  of  Hesse 
something,  had  evidently  absconded  with  a  stray  castle ;  they  were  cheated^ 
^  bamboozled,  and  bit,"  inveigled  out  of  their  mother  country  under  false 
pretences,  and  they  "  wouldn't  stand  it  for  no  one,"  and  so  they  went 
about  complaining  to  every  passenger,  and  endeavouring,  with  all  their 
eloquence,  to  make  a  national  thing  of  it,  and  represent  the  case  to  the 
minister  the  moment  they  reached  Frankfort.  And  now,  as  the  apropos 
reminds  me,  what  a  devil  of  a  life  an  English  minister  has  in  any  part  of 
the  Continent  frequented  by  his  countr}'men. 

Let  John  Bull,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  country  or  its  language^ 
involve  himself  in  a  scrape  with  the  authorities — let  him  lose  his  passport 
or  his  pmrse — ^let  him  forget  his  penknife  or  his  portmanteau,  straightway 
he  repairs  to  the  ambassador,  who,  in  his  eyes,  is  a  cross  between  Ix)rd 
Aberdeen  and  a  Bow-street  officer.  The  minister's  functions  are  indeed 
multifarious — now  investigating  the  advantages  of  an  international  treaty; 
now  detecting  the  whereabouts  of  a  missing  cotton  umbrella ;  now  assigning 
the  limits  of  a  territory ;  now  giving  instructions  on  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
sentation to  court ;  now  estimating  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  navigation  of 
a  river;  now  appraising  the  price  of  the  bridge  of  a  waiter's  nose;  all 
those  pleasant  and  harmless  pursuits,  so  popular  in  London,  of  breaking 
lamps,  wrenching  ofi*  knockers,  and  tlirashing  the  police,  when  practised 
abroad,  require  explanation  at  the  hands  of  the  minister,  who  hesitates  not 
to  account  for  them  as  national  predilections,  like  the  taste  for  strong  ale 
and  miderdone  beef. 

He  is  a  proud  man,  indeed,  who  puts  his  foot  upon  the  Continent  with 
that  Aladdin's-lamp — ^a  letter  to  the  ambassador.  The  crcKdit  of  his  banker 
is,  in  his  eyes,  very  inferior  indeed  to  that  all-powerful  document,  which 
opens  to  hb  excited  imagination  the  salons  of  royalty,  the  dinner-table  of  the 
embassy,  a  private  box  at  the  opera,  atid  the  attentions  of  the  whole 
fashionable  world ;  and  he  revels  in  the  expectation  of  crosses,  stars,  and 
decorations— private  interviews  with  royalty,  ministerial  audiences,  and  all 
the  thousand  and  one  flatteries  which  are  heaped  upon  the  highest  of  the 
land.  If  he  is  single,  he  doesn't  know  but  he  may  marry  a  princess ;  if  he 
be  married,  he  may  have  a  daughter  for  some  German  archduke,  with 
three  hussars  for  an  army,  and  three  acres  of  barren  mountain  for  a  terri* 
tory — ^whose  subjects  are  not  as  numerous  as  the  hairs  of  his  moustache^ 
but  whose  quarterings  go  back  to  Noah  ;  and  an  ark  on  a  ''  field  azure" 
figures  in  his  escutcheon.  Well,  well !  of  all  the  expectations  of  mankind 
these  are  about  tlie  vainest:  these  foreign-office  documents  are  but  Bellero- 
phon  letters,  born  to  betray.  I^t  not  their  possession  dissuade  you  from 
making  a  weekly  score  with  your  hotel-keeper,  under  the  pleasant  delusion 
that  you  are  to  dine  out  four  days  of  the  seven.  Alas  and  alack ;  the 
ambaasador  doesn't  keep  open  house  for  his  rapparee  countrymen :  his 
Jiotel  is  no  shelter  for  females  destitute  of  any  correct  idea  as  to  where 
they  are  going,  and  why ;  and  however  strange  it  may  seem,  he  actually 
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^seim  to  tlunk  his  dweUing  as  mooh  his  oim  as  though  it  stood  iti  Be^rave^ 
square  or  Pioadilly • 

Now,  John  Bull  has  no  notion  of  tliis — ^he  pays  for  these  people — they 
figure  in  the  budget,  and  for  a  good  round  sum  too — and  what  do  they 
^  fidf  it?  John  kuows  littk  of  the  daily  work  of  diplomacy.  A  treaty, 
a  tariif,  a  question  of  war,  he  can  und^stadd  i  but  the  red«tapery  of  office 
he  can  make  nothing  of.  Court  gossip,  royal  marriages — how  his  M ftjeety 
smiled  at  the  French  euToy,  and  only  grinned  at  the  Austrian  thmrgi 
\faffaiT%9 — how  the  queen  spoke  three  minutes  .to  the  Danish  minister's 
«rnei  and  only  said  "  Bon  jewr^  madamef*'  to  the  Neapolitan*! — boHr 
p^m^pudding  figured  at  the  royal  table,  thus  showing  that  English  poliiiy 
was  in  the  ascendant ; — all  these  signs  of  the  times  are  a  Chaldee  MS.  to 
lbim«  But  that  the  ambassador  sb^ild  invite  him  and  Mrs.  Simpkins>  4Uid 
the  three  Misses  and  Master  Gregory  Siropkins,  to  take  a  bit  of  dmner  in 
ihe  family  way — should  bully  the  landlord  at  the  '*  Aigle,**  and  make  a 
Wd  bargain  with  the  Lobn-Kutober  for  him  at  the  ^  Schwan** — should 
take  care  that  he  saw  the  sights,  and  wasn't  more  lauglied  at  than  waa 
absolutely  necessary  $ — all  that  is  com|>rehensible,  and  John  expects  it,  as  ^ 
naturally  as  though  it  was  set  forth  in  bis  passport,  and  sworn  to  by  the 
fereign  secretary  before  he  left  London. 

Ofall  the  strange  anomalies  of  English  character^  I  don't  know  one  s6 
■thoroughly  inexplicable  as  the  mystery  by  which  so  really  independent  a  fel*- 
)ow  as  John  Bull  ought  to  be — and  as  he  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  is, 
should  be  a  tufl  hunter.  The  man  who  would  scorn  any  pecuniary  obliga- 
iieo,  who  would  travel  a  hundred  miles  back  on  his  journey  to  acquit  a  for« 
gotten  debt'-'W  ho  has  not  a  thought  that  is  not  high-«ouled,  lofty,  and  honour- 
able, will  stoop  to  any  thing  to  be  where  he  has  no  pretension  to  be — to  figure 
in  a  soetety  where  he  is  any  thing  but  at  his  ease-^unnoticed,  save  by 
ridicule.  Any  one  wlio  has  much  experience  of  the  Continent  must  have 
been  struck  by  this.  There  is  no  trouble  too  great,  no,  expense  too  lavish, 
Ho  intrigue  too  difficulty  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  court)  or  an  embassy 

These  embassy  ioir^t  too,  are  good  things  in  their  way — a  kind  of 
terrestritd  inferno^  where  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  enter — stately 
Prussians,  wily  Frenchmen,  roguish-looking  Aostrians,  stupid  Datics, 
haughty  English,  swarthyi  mean-looking  Spaniards,  and  here  and  there 
some  '^eternal  swaggerer^'  from  the  States,  with  his  hair  *'en  Kentuck,"  and 
**9L  very  pretty  considerable  damned  loud  smell**  of  tobacco  about  him. 
Then  there  are  the  ^^grandes  dameSf**  glittering  in  diamonds  and  sittfaig 
in  divan,  and  the  ministers'  ladies  of  every  gradation,  from  plenipos* 
wives  to  chargi  daffairei^  with  their  cordons  of  whiskered  aUachi*  about 
them — maids  of  honour,  aides-decamp  du  roif  Poles,  savants^  newspaper 
, editors,  and  a  Turk.  Every  rank  has  its  place  in  the  attention  of  the  host; 
and  he  poises  his  civilities  as  though,  a  ray  the  more,  one  shade  tke  less, 
would  upset  the  balance  of  nations^  and  compromise  tlie  peace  of  Eurofiei 
In  that  respect,  nothing  ever  surpassed  the  old  Dutch  embassy,  at  ■>  ■» 

where  the  mailre  d*hoiel  had  strict  orders  to  serve  coffee  to  the  ministeim, 
eau  sucri  to  the  secretarieSi  and  nothing  to  the  aUachis.  No  plea  of  heat, 
fatiguci  or  exhaustion,  was  ever  suffered  to  infringe  a  rule  founded  on  the 
broadest  views  of  diplomatic  rank.  A  cup  of  cofiee  thus  became,  like  a 
cordon  or  a  star,  an  honourable  and  proud  distinction ;  and  the  enviable 
possessor  sipped  his  Mocha,  and  coquetted  with  the  spoon,  with  a  sense  of 
dignity  ordinary  men  know  nothing  of  in  such  drcumstanoes ;  while  the 
•ecretary's  earn  $ueri  became  a  g^  tm  the  young  a^irant  in  the  earesl^ 
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wUeh  wast  have  sibred  Us  early  mnbkiotty  and  stiimilfiied  his  aidoDe  bm 
fucees8« 

If,  AS  some  folk  say,  human  intellect  is  never  more  conspicuous  than 
where  a  high  ord^  of  mind  can  descend  to  some  paltry,  insignificant  cir* 
eumstance,  and  bring  to  its  consideration  all  the  force*  it  possesses,  certes^ 
diplomatic  people  must  be  of  a  no  mean  order  of  capacity. 

From  the  question  of  a  disputed  l^tier  to  that  of  a  place  at  dinner, 
there  is  but  one  spring :  from  the  course  of  a  river  towards  the  sea,  and  n 
proQession  to  table,  the  practised  mind  bounds  as  naturally  as  though  ii 
were  a  hop  and  a  step.  A  case  in  point  occurred  some  short  time  since  al 
Frankfort 

The  etiquette  in  this  dty  gives  the  presidefit  of  the  diet  precedence 
of  the  differ^t  members  of  the  corps  diphmatique^  whO|  however^  all  take 
rank  before  the  rest  of  the  diet. 

The  Austrian  minister,  who  occupied  the  post  of  presid^t,  being 
absent,  the  Prussian  envoy  held  the  office  ad  inierin^  and  believed  tha^ 
with  the  duties,  iu  privileges  became  his. 

M.  Anstett,  the  Prussian  envoy,  having  invited  his  colleagues  to  dinn«r» 
the  grave  question  arose — ^who  was  to  go  first  ?  On  one  hand  the  dowager^ 
was  the  minister  of  France,  who  always  preceded  the  others  i  on  the  othe» 
was  the  Prussian,  Kpro  tempffre  presklent,  and  who  showed  no  disposition 
to  coneede  his  pretensions. 

The  important  moment  arrived-— the  door  was  flung  wide ;  and  an  vm^ 
posing  voice  proclaimed — ^^  Madame  la  baronne  est  eervie.**  Scaroa 
were  the  words  spoken,  when  the  Prussian  sprang  forward,  and,  offering 
his  arm  gallantly  to  Madame  d* Anstett,  led  the  way,  belore  the  Frenofamaa 
bad  time  to  look  around  him. 

When  the  party  were  seated  at  tsUe,  M«  d' Anstett  looked  about  him  in 
a  state  of  embarrassment  and  uneasiness ;  then,  suddenly  rallying,  he  eaUed 
out  in  a  voice  audible  throughout  the  whole  room — *'  Serve  the  soup  ta 
Uiejninister  of  France  first  l"  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  French 
minister  had  lifted  his  thbrd  spoonful  to  his  lips  before  the  humbled  Prnssiaa 
had  tasted  his. 

The  next  day  saw  couriers  flying  extra  post  through  all  Europe^  con« 
veying  the  important  intelligence,  that  when  all  other  precedence  failed^ 
aoiip  might  be  reserted  to,  to  test  rank  and  supremacy. 

And  now  enough  for  the  present  of  ministers  ordinary  and  extraordinaryj 
tovoys  and  pdenipos;  though  I  intend  to  come  back  to  them  at  another 
epportimity. 


FEAQMBIIT  ZT.-^AMTW<SF-^<<  TBB  VISOKSH^S  HAVS." 

It  was  through  no  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Van  Hoogendorp*s  ad^ 
venture  that  I  found  myself  one  morning  at  Antwerp^  I  like  the  old  town : 
I  like  its  qiaint,  irregular  streets,  its  glorious  cathedral,  the  old  *<  Place,'' 
with  its  alleys  of  trees ;  I  Kke  the  Flemish  women  and  their  long-eared 
caps ;  and  I  Kke  the  table  ^hate  at  the  St.  Antoine — among  other  reasons^ 
because,  being  at  one  o'clock,  it  affords  a  capital  argument  for  a  hot  suppet 
at  nine. 

^  I  do  not  know  how  other  people  may  feel,  but  to  me  I  must  confesa 
much  of  the  pleasure  the  Continent  affords  me  is  destroyed  by  the  jargon 
ef  ^  CommissionairtSy'  and  the  cant  of  guide-books.  Why  is  not  a  man  per- 
mitted to  sit  down  before  that  great  picture,  '<  The  Descent  from  the. 
Cross/*  and  gaze  his  fill  on  it?     Why  may  he  not  look  till  the  whoto 
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ftcend  b^BOtmiM,  as  it  were,  aoting  before  hnA,  and  aH  tkoee  faee#  of  frlef, 
of  care,  of  horror,  and  despair,  are  graven  in  his  memory,  never  to  b$ 
erasM  again  ?  Wiiy,  I-^y,  may  h^  not  study  this  in  Cranqimllty  and  peaee, 
without  some  coarse  tol>aeco*>reelLing  fellow  at  his  ^bow,  in  a  dirty  blo«M^ 
and'  wooden  shoes,  explaining  iti  patois  French  the  merits  of  a  work 
which  he  is  as  well  flt^  to  paint  as  to  appreciate. 

But  I  must  w&t  myself  commit  the  very  error  I  am  reprobating.  I  will 
not  attempt  any  description  of  a  picture  which,  to  those  who  have  se^  k^ 
could  realize  not  one  of  tlie  impressions  the  work  itsdf  aflTord^d,  and  to 
those  5^10  have  not,  would  convey  nothing  at  alL*  I  will  not  bore  ny 
reader  with  the  tiresome  cant  of  "effect,"  "expression,"  "force,"  "depth,* 
and  "  relief,"  but,  instead  of  ail  this,  will  tell  him  a  short  story^  about 
the  picture,  wliioli,  if  it  has  no  other  merits  has  at  least  that  of  autheB*' 
ticity. 

tlubehs — who,  among  his  other  tastes,  was  oa  great  florist — ^was  very 
deairow  to  enlarge  his  garden  by  adding  to  it  a  patch  of  ground  aiiyoining; 
It  chanced,  unfortunatdy,  that  this  piece  of  land  did  not  belong  to  an  in^ 
dlt4d{ial  iVho  could  be  tempted  by  a  large  price,  but  to  a  society  or  dub 
eaHed  the  "  Arquebussiers,"  one  of  those  oAd  Flemish  guilds  which  datd 
their '  origin  >  several  oentaries  back.  lasoisibkr  to  ev^y  temptation  of 
noitey>  they^resisted  all  the  painter^s  ofi^rs,  and  at  l«igth  only  consented  - 
to  relinquish  the  land  on  condition  that  he  would  paint  a  picture  for  theni) 
repr«seAtlng'tlietr  patron  saint,  St.  Christopher.  To  this  Rubens  readily 
acceded,  hfo  only  di^ulty  being  to  find  out  some  incident '  in  the  good 
saint's  ^fe  which  might  serve  as  a  subject  What  St  Cbristoi^ier  had  fd 
do  with  cross-bows  or  sharpshooters,  no  one  oouki'  tell  iiim ;  and  iW 
many  a  long  day  be  puzzled  his  mind  withoutever  being  able  to  hit  upon  a 
solotion  of  the  difHculty.  At  last,  in  deipair,  the  etymology  of  the  word 
suggested  a  plan ;  and  "  christopheros,"  or  cross-bearer,  afforded  the  hint 
on  which  he  began  his  great  picture  of  ^  The  Descent.**  For  monthi  long 
he  worked  industriously  at  the  paiating,  taking  an  interest  in  its  details 
such  as  he  confesses  never  to  have  felt  in  any  of  his  previous  works.  He 
knew  it  to  be  his  cfu^  dmvwre^  and  looked  forward  wi^  a  aatund  eager* 
ness  to  the  moment  when  hcshooM  disfday  it  before  its  fbttire  possessors, 
and  receive  their  congratulations  on  his  success. 

The  day  came ;  the  "  Arquebuss**  men  assembled,  and  r^alred  in  a 
body  to  Ruben's  house ;  tlie  large  folding  shutters  which  eoaoealed  the 
painting  were  opened,  and  the  triumph  of  the  painterV  genius  was  di^ayed 
before  them:  but  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  no  exdanation  of  admiration  or 
wonder  broke  from  the  assembled  tiuong ;  not  a  murmur  of  pleasure,  or 
even  surprise,  was  there:  on  the  contrary,  the  artist  beheld  nothing  but 
faces  expressive  of  disappointment  and  dissatisCaotton  $  and  at  length, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  one  question  burst  from  every  lip — "  Where  is 
St  Christopher  ?" 

;  It  was  to  no  purpose  he  explained  the  olject  ef  his  work:  in  vain  he 
asssvedthem  tiiat  the  picture  was  the  greatest  he  had  ev^  painted,  and 
far  superior  to  what  he  had  contracted  to  g^e  Ihem.  They  stood  obdo<> 
rate  and  motionless :  it  was  St  Christopher  they  wished  for ;  k  was  for 
him  they  bargained,  and  him  they  would  have. 

The  altercation  continued  long  and  earnest  Some  of  them,  more  mo« 
derate^  hoping  to  conciliate  both  parties,  swggested  that,  as  there  isaa-a 
SBsall  spoie^  unemployed  in  the  left  iji  the  painting,  St  Christopher  oo«dd 
be  intioduM  there  by  making  him  somewhat  diminotive.  Rubens  re*-^ 
jeeted  the  proposal  with  disgust:  his  grei^  work  was  not  to  be4estioyed 
by  such  an  anomaly  as  this;  and  so,  breaking  off  the  negotiatioaal  was(- 
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iMdlsHiiMedilie  ^  Afqoebsst*'  ra«ii,  and  reliaqnitlied  all  pretension  to  the 
*<]Mt>aN8edkuicL* 

BtaUert  remniBed  for  some  months  thus,  when  the  burgomaster,  vho 
wss  an  ardent  adnurer  of  Ruben's  genius,  oame  to  hear  tiM  entire  trans* 
action;  and,  waiting  on  the  painter,  suggested  an  expedient  by  whieh 
tvety  difficulty  might  be  avcnded,  and  both  parties  nent  content*  '*  Why 
not,"  said  he^  '<  malie  a  St.  Christopher  on  the  outside  of  the  shotter  ? 
You  have  surely  space  enough  Uiere,  and  can  malie  him  of  any  siae  you 
like."  The  artist  caught  at  the  proposal,  seiaEed  his  chalk,  and  in  a  few 
nraiates  sketdied  out  a  gigantic  saint,  whieh  the  burgomaster  at  once 
pronounced  suited  to  the  occasion. 

The  ^Arquebuss"  men  were  again  introduced;  and,  immedialely  on 
beholding  their  patron,  professed  themselves  perfectly  satisfted.  The  bar- 
gain was  concluded,  the  land  ceded,  and  the  picture  hung  up  in  the  great 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  where,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  period  that 
French  spoliation  carried  it  to  the  Louvre,  it  has  remained  ever  since,  ^ 
mottuinent  oi  the  artist's  genius,  the  gsetttest  and  most  finished  of  all  his 
works.  Ai^  now  that  I  have  done  my  story.  111  try  and  find  out  that 
little  quaint  hotel  tliey  call  the . ''  Fischer's  Haus.''  ^ 

Fifteen  years  ago,  I  remember  losing  my  way  one  nightin  the  streets  of 
Antwerp,  i  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  Flemish :  the  lew  people  I  met  oooldi^ 
understand  a  word  of  French.  I  wandered  about  foi;  full  two  hours,  and 
beard  the  old  cathedral  clock  play  a  psalm  tune,  and  the  St.  Joseph  tried 
its  hand  on  another.  A  watchman  cried  the  hour  through  a  cow's  horn, 
and  set  all  the  dogs  a-barking ;  and  then  all  was  still  again,  and  I  plodded 
along,  without  the  faintest  idea' of  the  points  of  the  compass. 

.  In  this  moody  frame  of  mind  I  was,  when  the  heavy  clank  of  a  pair  of 
sabots  b^ind  apprised  me  that  some  one  was  following.  I  turned  sharply 
about,  and  accosted  him  in  French. 

'"Eni^iah?" said  be,  in  a  thick,  guttural  tone.  < 
J^Yes,  thank  heaven,"  said  I,  *<  do  you  speak  English?" 

^  Ja,  mynheer,"  answered  he.  . 

Though  this  reply  didn't  promise  very  favouraUy*  I  immediately  asked 
hhn  to  guide  me  to  my  hotel,  upon  which  he  shook  his  head  gravdy,  and 
aid  noUiing. 

«« Don't  you  speak  English  ?"  said  I. 

*<  Ja  r  said  be  once  more. 

^  I've  lost  WKj  way,"  cried  I ;  ^1  am  a  stranger." 

He  looked  at  me  doggedlv  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  with  a  stem 
gravity  of  manner,  and  a  phlegm  I  cannot  attempt  to  convey,  he  said —  . . 

"D n  My  eyes  r 

«  What!"  said  I;  "^ what  do  j^u  mean?" 

^  Ja  1"  was  the  only  reply. 

<<  K  yon  know  English,  why  won't  you  speak  it  ?" 

^  IX- — n  hi$  iqres !"  said  he  with  a  deep  aolemn  tone. 

^Is  that  all  yon  know  of  the  language?"  cried  Ir  stan^ng  with 
impatienee.    ^  Ctm  you  say  no  more  than  that  ?" 

^  D n  your  eyes  I"  ejaculated  he  wUh  as  much  composmre  as  though 

be  were  mnintaining  an  earnest  conversation. 

When  I  bail  eofteiently  recovered  from  the  hearty  it  of  knghter  this 
eeUeqny  eoeasioned  vie,  I  began  by  signs  such  as  melo<^bramatic  people 
make  to  ekpress  sleep,  placmg  my  head  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  snoring 
and  yawaii^  to  represent  that  I  stood  in  need  of  a  bed* 

yHV  cned  my  companion  with  more  energy  thmi  before^  and  led  the 
wif^owB  oMrilHrow  Street  upd  iqp  enother,  traversing  laiies»  where  twt 
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mem  cowld  tcarcely  go  abreast,  until  at  length  we  reached  a  brancAi  of  thtf 
Scheldt,  along  wliich  we  continued  for  above  twenty  millutea*  Soddenly 
the  soaod  of  voices  shouting  a  species  of  ]>utoh  tuiie»  for  to  ito  unspeakable 
wovds,  and  wooden  turns,  bespoke  it,  apprised  me  that  we  were  iMar  a 
bouse  where  the  people  were  yet  astir. 

<<  Ha !"  said  I,  '<  this  is  a  hotel  then.'' 

Another  "JaP 

«  What  do  they  call  it  ?** 

A  shake  ef  the  head. 
'   "<  That  will  do>  good  night,"   said  I,  as  I  saw  the  bright  UghU  g1e«iiiit« 
from  the  small  diamond  panes  of  an  old  Flemish  window  i  *'  1  am  mncli 
obli^d  to  you.** 

«  D n  ymir  eyt§  V  said  my  friendi  taking  off  his  hat  pditd^,  and 

making  me  a  low  bow,  while  he  added  something  in  Planish,  which  I 
sincer^y  trust  was  of  a  more  polite  and  oomplimentary  import  than  his 
parting  benediction  in  English. 

As  I  titfned  from  the  Fuming,  I  entered  a  narrow  hall,  which  led  by  a 
low-arched  door  into  a  large  room  along  which  a  number  of  v  tables  were 
placed,  each  crowded  by  its  own  party,  who  clinked  their  ca»  and 
voeiferaled  a  chorus,  which,  from  constant  repetition  rings  still  tn  my 
memory— «  .  . 


**  Wenn  die  wcin  ist  in  die  mann, 
Der  weisdheid  den  ist  in  die  kan.' 


or  in  the  vernacular— 

*'  Vfheti  Itie  wJne  is  In  the  mart, 
Then  is  the  wisdom  in  the  can.** 

A  sentiment  which  a  very  brief  observation  of  their  faces  indticeA  tM 
perfectly  to  concur  m.  Over  the  chimney-piece  an  inscription  was  paitfted 
in  letters  of  about  a  foot  long  **  Heir  verkoopt  man  Bier,"  implyitig  what 
a  very  cursory  observation  might  have  conveyed  to  any  one,  even  on  the 
evidence  of  his  nose^  that  beer  was  a  very  attainable  fluid  in  the  establkh- 
Hient.  The  floor  was  sanded,  and  the  walls  white-washed^  save  where 
some  pictorial  illustrations  of  Flemish  habits  were  displayed  in  black 
chalk,  or  the  smoke  of  a  candle. 

As  I  stood,  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  a  large  pottly 
Fleming,  with  a  great  waistcoat,  made  of  the  skin  of  some  beast,  e]^ed  me 
Meadfastly  from  head  to  foot,  and  then,  as  if  divining  my  embarrassment, 
becKofied  me  to  approach,  and  pointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  beside  him* 
I  was  not  long  in  availing  myself  of  his  politeness,  and  before  half  an  hour  * 
elapsed  found  myself  with  a  brass  can  of  beer,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  before  me,  while  I  was  smoking  away  as  though  I  had  been  born 
within  the  "  dykes,"  and  never  knew  the  luxury  of  dry  land. 

Around  the  table  sat  some  seven  or  eight  others,  whose  pWegmatlc  hk)k 
and  sententious  aspect  convinced  me  they  were  Flemings.  At  the  far  end, 
however,  was  one  whose  dark  eyes,  flashSngf  beneath  heavy  shaggy  eye^ 
brows,  huge  whiskers,  and  bronzed  complexion,  disthiguished  him 
sufliciently  from  the  rest  He  appeared,  too,  to  have  something  of  rcvpect 
paid  him,  inasmuch  as  the  others  invariably  nodded  to  him,  whenever  Aey 
Hfted  their  cans  to  their  months.  He  wcnre  a  low  fur  cap  on-  his  head,  and 
his  dark  blue  iVock  was  trimmed  also  with  fur,  and  slashed  with  a  tpedei 
of  braiding,  like  an  undress  unifbrm* 

Unlike  the  rest,  he  spoke  a  great  deal,  not  only  to  his  own  partyv  but 
mflJTrt^hig  >  nftnversation  wiCb?ailoya  «iheM  tltfoogh  th#  »ooti>*-«W* 
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times  tpettking  French,  then  Dotob,  andoeeamonally  chafigiDg  to  GertiiRfH 
or  Italian,  with  all  which  tongues  he  appeared  so  familiar,  that  I  was  fairly 
puzzled  to.  what  country  to  attribute  him* 

I  could  mark  at  times  that  he  stole  a  sly  glance  over  towards  where  I 
was  sitting,  and  inore  than  once  I  thought  I  observed  him  watchjng  what 
effect  his  voluble  powers  as  a  linguist  was  producing  upon  me.  At  last 
our  eyes  met,  he  smiled  politely,  and  taking  up  the  can  before  himi  he 
iwwed,  saying,  <<  A  voire  aantit  motmet^r^' 

I  adinowledged  the  compliment  at  once^  and  seizing  the  opportunity 
Jiegged  to  know,  of  what  land  so  accomplished  a  linguist  was  a  native* 
His  face  brightened  up  at  once,  a  certain  smile  of  self-satisfied  triumph 
passed  over  lUs  features,  he  smacked  his  lips,  and  then  poured  out  a  torrent 
of  strange  sounds,  which  from  their  accent,  I  guessed  to  be  Russian* 

'<Do  you.q^eak  Sclavonic?"  said  he  in  French;  and  as  I  nodded  a 
negative^  he  added-— <'  Spanish,  Portuguese  ?" 

"  Neither,"  said  I. 

'^  Where  do  you  come  from,  then  ?"  asked  he,  ireiorting  my  question*    * 

^'  Ireland,  if  you  may  have  beard  of  such  a  place.*' 

^HurrooT  cried  he,  with  a  yell  that  made  the  room  start  with 
amazemenL  *<  By  the  powers  I  I  thought  so ;  come  up  my  hearty,  and 
give  me  a  shake  of  your  hand." 

If  1  were  astonished  before^  need  I  say  how  I  felt  now. 

'*  And  are  you  really  a  countryman  of  mine  ?"  said  I,  as  I  took  my  seat 
beside  him» 

<<  Faith,  I  believe  so.  Con  CKelly  does  not  sound  very  like  Italian,  and 
&at's  my  name  any  how ;  but  wait  a  bit,  they're  calling  on  me  for  a 
Dutch  song,  and  when  Tve  done,  we'll  have  a  chat  together." 

A  very  uproarious  clattering  of  brass  and  pewter  cans  on  the  tables,  ' 
{mnouneed  that  the  company  was  becoming  impatient  for  Mynheer 
0*Kelly's  performance,  which  he  immediately  began  \  but  of  either  the 
wQfds  or  air  I  can  render  no  possible  account,  I  only  know  there  was  a 
kind  of  refrain  or  chorus,  in  which  all .  round  each  table  took  bands  and 
danced  a  *'  grand  round,"  making  the  most  diabolical  datter  with  wooden 
aboes,  I  ever  listened  to*  After  which  the  song  seemed  to  subside  into  a  low 
droning  sound,  implying  sleep.  The  singer  nodded  his  head,  the  company 
follow^  the  example,  and  a  long  heavy  note  like  snoring  waa  heard 
through  the  room,  when  suddenly,  with  a  hiccup,  he  awoke,  t^  othefs  idsoi 
and  then  the  song  broke  out  once  more  in  all  its  vigour  to  end  as  before  iu 
another  danoe^  an  exercise  in  which  I  certainly  fared  worse  than  my  neighbours, 
who  tramped  on  my  corns  without  mercy,  leaving  it  a  v^y  questionable 
•  fact  how*  far  his  *<  pious,  glorious,  and  immortd  memory'  waa  to  be 
respected  who  had  despoiled  my  country  of  '*  wooden  shoes"  wheU  walking 
off  with  its  brass  money* 

The  melody  over,  Mr«  O' Kelly  proceeded  to  question  somewhat  minutely 
as  to  bow  I  bad  chanced  upon  this  houses  which  was  not.  known  to  many 
even  tji  the  residents  of  Antwerp. 

I  briefly  explained  to  him  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to  my  present 
asylum,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily* 

"  You  don't  know,  then,  where  you  are?"  said  he,  looking  at  me  with  a 
droll  half-suspicious  smile. 

<f  No ;  it's  a  Schenk  Haus,  I  suppose,*'  replied  L 

<<  Yes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  Schenk  Haus,  but  it's  the  resort  only  of 
imugglersi  and  those  connected  with  their  traffic  Every  man  about  yoUy 
and  there  are  as  yon. see  tome  seven^  or  eighty^  are  all  eitlier  sea-faring 
blki^ or  landmen  assoeiated  Yithibmiueootf^^ 
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*<  But  how  is  this  done  so  openly  ?  the  house  is  surely  known  to  tlie 
police* 

"  Of  course,  and  tliey  are  well  paid  for  taking  no  notice  of  it" 

"  And  you  ?" 

^  Me  I  Well  /  do  a  little  that  way  too,  though  it*s  only  a  branch  of  my 
business.  Vm  only  Dirk  Hatteraik  when  1  come  down  to  the  coast :  the* 
you  know  a  man  doesn*t  like  to  be  idle ;  so  that  when  I'm  here  or  on  the 
Bretagny  shore,  I  generally  mount  the  red  cap,  and  buckle  on  the  cutlass 
just  to  keep  moving,  as  when  I  go  inland  I  take  an  occasional  turn  wltk 
the  gypsy  folk  in  Bohenda,  or  the  masons  in  the  Basque  provinces^ 
nothing  like  being  up  to  every  thing — that's  my  way." 

I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  my  companion's  account  of 
himself,  and  not  over  impressed  with  the  rigour  of  his  principles ;  but  my 
4)uriosity  to  know  more  of  him,  became  so  much  the  stronger. 

^  Well,"  said  I,  *^  you  seem  to  have  a  jolly  life  of  it ;  and,  certainly,  a 
healthful  one." 

**  Aye,  that  it  is,"  replied  he  quickly.  *^  I've  more  than  oncse  thought  of 
going  back  to  Kerry,  and  living  quietly  for  the  rest  of  my  days — ^for  I 
could  afford '  it  well  enou^ ;  but,  somehow,  the  thought  of  staying  in  one 
place,  talking  always  to  the  same  set  of  people,  seeing  every  day  the  same 
sights,  and  hearing  the  same  eternal  little  gossip  about  little  things  and 
little  folk,  was  too  much  for  me,  and  so  I  stuck  to  the  old  trade,  which  I 
suppose  I'll  not  give  up  now  as  long  as  1  liTC." 

'<  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  asked  I,  curious  to  know  how  he  filled  u^ 
inoments  sdatched  from  the  agreeable  pursuits  he  had  already  mentioned. 

JEie  eyed  me  with  a  shrewd,  suspicious  look  for  above  a  minute,  and  then, 
laying  bis  hand  on  my  arm,  said — 

^  Where  do  you  put  up  at  here  in  Antwerp  ?" 

"  The  St  Antoine." 

**  Well,  111  come  over  for  you  to-morrow  ev^ing  about  nine  o'dock ; 
you're  not  engaged,  are  you  ?" 

^<  No,  Fve  no  acquaintance  here." 

^  Nine,  then,  be  ready,  and  you'll  come  and  take  a  bit  of  supper  with 
me ;  and,  in  exchange  for  your  news  of  the  old  country,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing of  my  career." 

I  readily  assented  to  a  proposal  which  promised  to  make  me  hotter 
acquainted  with  one  evidoitly  a  character;  and  aftte  half  an  hour's  chatting 
I  rose. 

<<  You're  not  going  away,  are  you  ?"  said  he.  '<  Well,  I  can't  leave  this 
yet ;  so  ra  just  send  a  boy  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  St  Antony." 

With  that  he  beckoned  to  a  lad  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  addresung  a 
few  words  in  Flemish  to  him,  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand:  the  wMe 
robin  rose  respectfully  as  I  took  my  leave,  and  I  could  see  that  Mr. 
O' Kelly's  friend  stood  in  no  small  estimation  with  the  company. 

The  day  was  just  breaking  when  I  reached  my  hotel ;  but  I  knew  I 
could  poach  on  the  dayli^t  for  what  the  dark  had  robbed  me ;  and, 
beside  my  new  acquaintance  promised  to  repay  the  loss  of  a  night's 
sleep,  should  it  even  come  to  that 

'  Punctual  to  his  appointment,  my  newly-made  friend  knodiod  at  my 
door  exactly  as  ihe  cathedral  was  chiming  for  nine  o'clock.  His  dress 
was  considerably  smarter  than  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  his  whole  air 
and  bearing  bespoke  a  degree  of  quiet  ease  and  reserve  very  different  firom 
his  free-and-easy  carriage  in  the  ^'  Fischer's  Haus."  As  1  accompanied  Mm 
through  the  porie  eoehere,  we  passed  the  landlord,  who  saltrted  us  with 
much  politeneasi  shaking  my  companion  by  the  hand,  like  an  old  iriendL. 
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<<  You  are  acquainted  here,  I  tee,*'  said  I. 

"  There  are  few  landlords  from  Lubeck  to  Leghorn  I  don't  know  by 
this  time,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

A  caleche  with  one  horse  was  waiting  for  us  without,  and  into  this  we 
stepped.  The  driver  had  got  hb  directions,  and  plying  his  whip  briskly, 
we  rattled  over  the  paved  streets,  and  passing  through  a  considerable  pari 
of  the  town,  arrived  at  last  at  one  of  the  gates.  Slowty  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge at  a  walk,  we  set  out  again  at  a  trot,  and  soon*  I  could  perceive, 
through  the  half  light,  that  we  had  traversed  the  suburbs,  wrA  were 
entering  the  open  country. 

^  We've  not  far  to  go  now,**  said  my  companion,  who  seemed  to  suspect 
that  I  was  meditating  over  the  length  of  the  way  ;  *'  where  you  see  the 
lights  yonder — that's  our  ground." 

The  noise  of  the  wheels  over  the  pavi  soon  after  ceased,  and  I  found 
we  were  passing  across  a  grassy  lawn  in  front  of  a  large  house,  which, 
even  by  the  twilight,  I  could  detect  was  built  in  the  old  Flemish  taste.  A 
square  tower  flanked  one  extremity,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  this  the 
light  gleamed  to  which  my  companion  pointed. 

We  descended  from  tlie  carriage  at  the  foot  of  a  long  terrace,  which> 
though  dilapidated  and  neglected,  bore  still  some  token  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  A  stray  statue  here  and  there  remained,  to  mark  its  former 
beauty,  while,  close  by,  the  hissing  splash  of  water  told  that  a  jei  dteau 
was  playing  away,  unconscious  that  its  river  gods,  dolphins,  and  tritoM 
had  long  since  departed. 

^A  fine  old  place  once,"  said  my  new  friend;  <*the  old  chateau  <rf 
Overghem — one  of  the  richest  seignories  of  Flanders  in  its  day — sadly 
changed  now :  but  come,  follow  me." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  tlie  hall,  where  detaching  a  rude  lantern 
that  was  hung  against  the  wall,  he  ascended  the  broad  oak  staurs. 

I  could  trace,  by  the  fitful  gleam  of  the  light,  that  the  walls  had 
been  painted  in  fresco,  the  architraves  of  the  windows  and  'doors  bting 
richly  carved,  in  all  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  old  Flemish  art  %  a 
gallery,  which  traversed  the  .building,  was  hung  with  old  pictures,  appa* 
raitly  family  portraits,  but  they  were  all  either  destroyed  by  damp  or 
rotting  with  neglect ;  at  the  extremity  of  this,  a  narrow  stair  conducted  ua 
by  a  winding  ascent  to  the  upper  story  of  the  tower,  where,  for  the  first 
time,  my  companion  had  recourse  to  a  key,  with  which  he  opened  a  low^ 
pointed  door,  and  ushered  me  into  an  apartment,  at  which  I  could  scarody 
help  expressing  my  surprise  aloud  as  I  entered. 

The  room  was  of  small  dimensions,  but  seemed  actually  the  boudour  of 
a  palace.  Rich  cabinets  in  buhl  graced  the  walls,  briuiaot  in  all  the 
splendid  costlmess  of  tortoise-shell  and  silver  inlaying ;  bronaes  of  the 
rarest  kind ;  pictures ;  vases ;  curtains  of  gorgeous  damask  covered  the 
windows ;  and  a  chimney-piece  of  carved  black  oak,  TepresentiDg  a  pil- 
grimage, presented  a  depth  of  perspective  and  a  beauty  <rf  design  beyond 
any  thing  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  floor  was  covered  with  an  old 
tapestry  of  Oudenarde,  spread  over  a  heavy  Persian  rug,  into  which  the 
feet  sank  at  every  step,  while  a  silver  lamp,  of  antique  mould,  threw  a  soft, 
mellow  li^ht  around,  revolving  on  an  axis,  whose  machinery  played  a  slow 
but  soothmg  melody,  delightfully  in  harmony  with  all  about 

**  You  like  this  kind  of  thing,"  said  my  companion,  who  watched,  with 
evident  satisfaction,  the  astonishment  and  admiration  with  which  I  r^ 
garded  every  object  around  me.  <<  That's  a  pretty  bit  of  carving  ther»-^ 
that  was  done  by  Van  Zoost,  from  a  design  of  Schneider's ;  see  bow  the 
lobsters  are  crawling  over  the  tangled  sea-weed  th^  aod  look  how  the 
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leaves  seem  to  fall  heavy  and  flaccid,  as  if  wet  with  spray.  This  n  good, 
too ;  it  was  paiated  by  Gherard  Dow ;  it  is  a  portrait  of  himself;  he  is 
roalcing  a  study  of  that  little  boy  who  stands  there  on  the  table ;  see  how 
he  has  disposed  the  light^  so  as  to  fall  on  the  little  fellow's  side,  tipping 
him  iVom  the  yellow  curls  of  his  round  bullet  head  to  the  angle  of  his 
white  sabot. 

"  Yes,  you're  right,  that  is  by  Van  Dylc;  only  a  sketch  to  be  sure,  but 
has  all  his  manner.*  I  like  the  Velasquez  yonder  better,  but  they  both  hold 
^  same  excellence.  They  could  represent  birth.  Just  see  that  dark 
fellow  there,  he's  no  beauty  you'll  say,  but  regard  him  closely,  and  tell  me 
If  he  was  one  to  take  a  liberty  with  ;  look  at  his  thin  clenched  lip,  and 
that  long  thin-polnted  chin,  with  its  straight  stiff  beard-— can  there  a  doubt 
he  was  a  gentleman  ?  Talce  care,  gently,  your  elbow  grazed  it.  That  b  a 
specimen  of  the  old  Japan  china — a  lost  art  now,  they  cannot  produce 
the  blue  colour  you  see  there,  running  into  green.  See,  the  flowers  are 
laid  on  after  the  cup  is  baked,  and  the  birds  are  a  separate  thing  afWr  all ; 
bat  come  this  is,  perhaps,  tiresome  work  to  you,  follow  me." 

Notwithstanding  my  earnest  entreaty  to  remain,  he  took  me  by  the  arm,* 
and  opening  a  small  door,  covered  by  a  mirror,  led  me  into  another  room, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  were  in  dark  oak  wainscot ;  a  single  picture 
occupied  the  space  above  the  chimney,  to  which,  however,  I  gave  little 
attention,  my  eyes  being  fixed  upon  a  most  appetizing  supper  wliich  figured 
on  the  small  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Not  even  the  savoury  odour 
of  the  good  dishes,  or  my  host's  entreaty  to  begin,-  could  turn  me  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  antique  silver  covers,  car>'ed  in  the  richest  fgshion. 
The  handles  of  the  knives  were  fashioned  into  representations  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  the  costly  ruby  glasses  of  Venetian  origin,  were  surrounded 
with  cases  of  gold  filagree  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  character. 

"  We  must  be  our  own  attendants,"  said  the  host.  "  What  have  you 
there?  Here  are  some  Ostende  oysters,  <*en  matclotr  that  is  a  small  capon 
irufflei;  heft  are  some  cutlets  ^^aux points  cPasperge*^  But  let  us  begin  and 
explore  as  we  proceed ;  a  glass  of  Chablu  with  your  oysters ;  what  a  pity 
th^se  Burgundy  wines  are  inaccessible  to  you  in  England.  Chablis  scarcely 
bears  the  sea,  of  half  a  dozen  bottles,  one  is  drinkable ;  the  same  of  the 
ted  wines ;  and  what  is  there  so  generous  ?  not  that  we  are  to  despise  our 
eld  fViend  ohamp!igne ;  and  now  that  you've  helped  yourself  to  a  piUi^ 
lef  8  have  a  bumper.  By*the-by,  have  they  abandoned  that  absurd  notion 
they  used  to  have  in  England  about  champagne  ?  when  I  was  there  they 
never  served  it  during  the  first  course.  Now  champagne  should  come 
immediately  after  your  soup, — ^yeur  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  is  an  holo- 
eaust  oflbrod  up  to  bad  cookery  \  for  if  the  soup  were  safe,  Chablis  or 
8aut«me  is  your  fluid.  How  is  the  capon?  good,  I'm  glad  of  it.  These 
countries  excel  in  their  poniards.*' 

In  this  fashion  my  companion  ran  on,  accompanying  each  plate  with 
some  oonunentary  on  its  history  or  concoction ;  a  kind  of  cUssertation,  I  must 
confess,  I  have  no  manner  of  objection  to,  especially  when  delivered  by  a 
iKMt  who  illustrates  his  theorem  not  by  *' plates"  but  "^  dishes." 

Supper  ova*,  we  wheeled  the  table  to  the  wall ;  and  drawing  forward 
Mioiher,  on  which  the  wine  and  dessert  were  already  laid  out,  prepared  to 
pass  a  pleasant  and  happy  evening,  in  all  form. 

<*  Worse  eoontries  than  Holland,  Mr.  C^I^ary,"  said  mj  companion,  as 
he  sipped  his  Burgundy,  and  looked  with  ecstacy  at  the  rich  colour  of  the 
iae  through  the  candle. 

^<  When  seen  thus,**  said  I,  ^  I  dont  know  its  equal** 

M  Why>  p«rhapt  this  is  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  smuggler^ 
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care,''  replied  he,  langinng.  « Better  ihaii  old  DiriL^s,  eh?  By-the-bj, 
do  yoa  know  Scott  ?" 
*•  No ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  oot  acquainted  with  him.'* 
*'  What  the  devil  could  have  led  him  into  such  a  blunder  as  to  make 
Hatteraik,  a  regular  Dutchman,  sing  a  German  song  ?  Why,  '  Ich  Bin 
liederlich'  is  good  Hoch-Deutscb,  and  Saxon  to  boot  A  Hollander 
might  just  as  ^  well  have  chanted  modem  Greek  or  Coptic*  TU  wager 
you,  that  Rubens  there  over  tiie  chimn^,  against  a  orown*piece,  you'll  not 
find  a  Dutchman  from  Dort  to  Nimegen  could  repeat  the  lines  that  he 
has  made  a  regular  national  song  of;  and  egftin,  in  Quentin  Durward, 
he's  made  all  the  Liege  folk  speak  German.  That  was  even  a  worse  mis- 
take* Some  of  them  speak  French ;  but  the  nation,  the  people,  are 
Wallons,  and  have  as  much  idea  of  German  as  a  Hottentot  has  of  the 
queen  of  hearU.  Never  mind,  he's  a  glorious  fellow  for  all  that,  and  here's 
his  health.  When  will  Ireland  have  his  equal,  to  chronicle  her  feats  of 
field  and  flood,  and  make  her  land  as  classic  as  Scott  has  done  his  own  V 
k-  While  we  rambled  on,  chatting  of  all  that  eame  uppermost,  the  wine 
passed  freely  across  the  narrow  table,  and  the  evening  wore  on.  My 
curiosity  to  know  more  of  one  who,  whatever  he  talked  of,  seemed 
thoroughly  informed  on,  grew  gradually  more  and  more ;  and  at  last  I 
ventured  to  remind  him  that  he  had  half  promised  me  the  previous 
evening,  to  let  me  hear  something  of  his  own  history, 

**  No,  no,"  said  he,  laughing ;  **  story  telling  is  poor  work  for  the  teller 
and  the  listener  too  ;  and  when  a  man's  tstie  has  not  even  brought  a  moral 
to  himself,  it's  scarcely  likely  to  be  more  generous  towards  his  neighbour." 
"  Of  course,"  said  I,-  "  I  have  no  claim,  as  a  stranger  — — " 
**  Oh,  as  to  that,"  interrupted  he, '  '*  somehow  I  feel  as  though  we 
were  longer  acqudoted.  I've  se«i  much  of  the  world,  and  know  by  this 
time  that  some  men  begin  to  know  each  other  from  the  starting  post — 
others  never  do,  though  they  travel  a  life  long  together  ; — so  that  on  that 
score  no  modq^ty.  If  you  care  for  my  story,  fill  your  glass,  and  let's  open 
another  flask,  and  *here  it's  for  you,  though  I  warn  you  beforehand  the 
narrative  is  somewhat  of  the  longest :" — 


THE  TOVKO  SIBTL* 

•T  vn  lATB  MMrar  tmhwiMa  wnts,  tt«» 

**  Thii  Is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  tttk  Uit  thlnp  beyeod  iiioiCallty."--lfAvnieD. 

She  gaies  on  the  stars,  her  dark  hair  flung 

Back  from  Jier  brow  of  marble  purity ; 

Her  higbj  pale  features  wear  a  holy  calm 

Intensely  beautiful,  like  Ocean's  wave 

Reposing  in  the  li^  of  summer's  eve 

When  scarce  a  sound  doth  murmur  in  the  breeze. 

There  is  a  magic  in  her  lustrous  eye 

That  eloquently  speaks — a  nameless  spell— 

Silent  yet  breathing  volumes,  and  in  words 

Of  mystery  revealing  that  her  soul 

Holds  with  each  scene  of  wide  magnificence 

A  rapt  communion,  peopling  the  gloomy  waste^ 

Of  Solitude  with  bngbt  imagining8| 
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And  catching  from  ^•ch  mounts  and  vale,  and  atreaiiit 
The  gorgeous  visions  of  her  strange  romance. 

She  gazes  on  the  stars,  and  o'er  her  soul 
(Like  voices  from  the  undiscovered  shores) 
Rush  the  fond  thoughts  that  in  the  grave  of  time 
Had  slumbered  long — memories  of  the  past- 
Forgotten  hopes— and  dreams  of  vanished  years^ 
The  fame  of  gallant  heroes,  and  their  deeds 
Recorded  in  the  Poet*s  martial  lay, 
And  chronicles  which  tell  of  empires  rent 
Asunder :  and  as  she  gased,  the  bright  stars 
Told  their  secrets*  and  ages  yet  unborn  . 
In  dreamv  indistinctness  riiadowed  forth 
Stole  on  her  ravished  siglit.     Stately  cities 
That  sate  majestic  in  their  queenly  pride, 
Stripp'd  of  their  coronal  of  towers  she  saw ; 
And  the  halls  where  mirth  and  song  re-echoed. 
Voiceless  as  the  tomb ;  and  the  streets  that  rang 
With  shouts  of  triumph,  as  the  viotor's  car 
Passed  on,  resembling  some  lone  wilderness  | 
And  o*er  each  ruined  arch  and  colonnade 
Wild  wreaths  of  ivy  twined :  no  echo  woke 
The  strange  unearthlv  stilbess  of  the  scene — 
It  seem*d  as  if  Death  s  angel  spread  his  wings 
O'er  the  devoted  city. 

She  traced  upon 
The  gleaming  tablet  of  the  clear  blue  sky 
The  destiny  of  kings :  their  grandeur  gone 
Like  the  rich  sunlight  from  the  crimson  cloud 
Of  even ;  themselves  lone  exiles,  crownless, 
And  forgotten  as  though  they  ne*er  had  been* 
Young  Warriors  too,  who  in  the  noble  caoee 
Of  Liberty  unsheath'd  their  glittering  blad^        * 
She  saw  in  mjTiads  falling  on  the  plain 
Of  battle,  as  leaves  before  the  hollow  wind 
When  sweeping  through  the  red  Autumnal  woods* 
She  gaaed  on  Maidens  fair  and  beautiful. 
That  in  celestial  loveliness  appeared 
Like  Hebes  of  the  earth ;  but  on  their  brows 
The  seal  of  Death  was  set,  and  those  voices 
*  Which  as  the  chiming  £ftll  of  waters  were 
Most  musical,  she  knew  would  soon  be  hushed 
For  ever  1 

# 
But  as  she  read  the  fatal  characters 
EmUasoned  on  the  starry  scroll  of  Heaven, 
A  deeper  shade  of  melancholy  passed 
0*er  hnr  pale  features,  and  a  pearly  tear 
Fell  from  those  large  dark  eyes»  aad  moumMly 
She  turned  from  the  BtA  hisiory. 
AprU,  1834. 
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MORMONISM  ;   OR, 


NEW  MOHAMMEDANISM  IN   ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


We  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century 
— to  laud  ourselves  on  the  march  of 
mind  in  these  modern  days,  and  to 
speak  of  the  popular  delusions  by 
which  past  generations  were  misled,  as 
of  the  spectral  shadows  of  "  the  long 
night  now  gone  down  the  sky."  Mor- 
monism  is  a  bitter  reply  to  our  self- 
laudation  :  it  exhibits  to  us  a  convicted 
swindler  received  as  a  prophet  by  thou- 
sands in  both  hemispheres — a  literai-y 
forgery  so  thoroughly  absurd  and  pue- 
rile, that  its  gross  anachronisms  may 
be  detected  by  a  school-boy  of  the 
lowest  form,  recognised  as  a  revela- 
tion, and  placed  on  the  same  level  of 
authority  as  the  Bible  itself; — a  creed 
full  of  the  most  palpable  falsehoods 
and  glaring  inconsistencies,  exercising 
an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Islamism  at  its  first  promulgation,  not 
only  in  America,  the  place  of  its  birth, 
but  even  in  England,  and  especially  in 
those  parts  of  it  where  the  arts  and 
sciences  would  seem  to  have  received 
their  greatest  developments. 

Can  such  things  be, 
Aud  overcome  us  Kke  a  summer  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ? 

Viewed  merely  as  a  social  pheno- 
menon, the  history  of  such  an  impos- 
ture is  no  unworthy  object  of  en- 
lightened curiosity  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  a  deeper  interest :  hun- 
dreds of  our  countrymen  annually 
quit  their  homes  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  impostor  in  the  wilds  of  Illinois, 
taking  with  them  their  hoarded  sav- 
ings to  swell  his  treasury.  We  have 
conversed  with  these  deluded  men: 
on  all  subjects,  save  religion,  we  have 
found  them  shrewd,  clever,  and  well- 
informed  ;  but,  when  a  reference  was 
made  to  Mormonism,  they  at  once  be- 
came insensible  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment ;  neither  clergyman  nor  layman 
could  turn  them  from  their  error,  or 
convince  them  of  the  absurditv  of  their 
proceedings..  We  have  spoken  with 
some  who  had  returned  from  the 
**  Ciij  of  the  Prophet,"  after  havhig 
lost  their  little  all,  and  suffered  the 
Vol.  XXI No.  \^. 


most  severe  hardships  in  their  double 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  their 
perilous  pilgrimages  through  the  wild- 
est parts  of  America,  and,  with  only 
one  exception,  we  found  that  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  their  own  sufferings,  had 
not  been  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
delusion.  There  lingered  in  the  mind 
some  reverence  for  the  ravings  of  the 
pretended  prophet  and  hb  artful  apos- 
tles, united  with  a  vague  expectation 
of  some  inexplicable  event,  which  would 
suddenly  bring  about  "  the  reign  of  the 
saints  upon  earth,**  and  raise  them  to 
the  rank  of  nobles  and  princes.  Such 
astonishing  perseverance  in  detected 
error  led  us  to  examine  closely  a  sys- 
tem which,  for  boldness  of  assertion 
and  nullity  of  evidence,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  impos- 
ture. Our  investigations  have  been 
kindly  aided  by  numerous  friends  both 
in  England  and  America.  A  perfect 
Mormonite  library  is  piled  upon  our 
table,  and  forms  a  display  which  leaves 
the  AhheDvltiwcevCs  iigamres  de  TEc^ 
prit  Humain  far  behind  in  the  distance. 
It  will,  pr(4}ably,  be  most  convenient 
to  our  readers  if  we  first  state  the 
account  which  the  Mormonites  them- 
selves give  of  th^  pretended  revda- 
tion,  and  then  from  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence,  show  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  forgery,  indicating,  at 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  tended  to  ffive  it 
currency  in  England  and  America. 

Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  *^  the  prophet 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  was  bom 
in  the  state  of  Vermont  in  the  year 
1805,  but  before  he  reached  his  tenth 
year,  his  father  and  family  removed  to 
the  village  of  Manchester,  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
Between  the  years  1817  and  1827,  se- 
veral strange  manifestations  of  extra* 
vagant  fanaticism  took  place  in  Ame- 
rica, particularly  in  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  the  State  of  New  York.  Thev 
commenced  with  the  system  of  revi- 
vals and  camp-meetmgs  amongst  the 
methodists ;  several  of  their  preachers, 
struck  bv  the  extraordinary  accounts 
which  Wesley  has  recorded  m  his  jour- 
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naU  of  the  wondrous  workings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  congregations  daring 
his  sermons,  were  tempted  to  try  the 
experiment  of  producing  similar  eftects 
by  their  own  eloquence.  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  and  lasted 
fbr  several  days  in  succession.  Dur- 
ing their  continuatice  the  people  re- 
mained on  the  ground  day  and  night 
— some  sleeping  in  tents,  others  in 
waggons*  and  not  a  few  bivouacking 
in  the  open  air.  Exciting  sermons, 
full  of  the  most  extravagant  rant,  were 
delivered  by  a  series  of  preachers,  who 
relieved  each  other  ;  and  the  intervals 
Wet'e  filled  by  alternate  Scenes  of  sing- 
ing, shouting,  and  crying,  accompa- 
nied by  gesticulations  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character.  -  Some  fainted, 
others  fell  into  convulsions  ;  many  ran 
round  the  field  roaring  like  maniacs — 
some  rolled  ih  the  mud  like  swine,  and 
whole  multitudes  practised  a  kind  of 
Jerking  jump  not  unlike  frogs,  such  as 
rtiay  be  occasionally  observed  among 
the  Welch  itiethodists.  But  the  most 
favoured  of  the  manifestations  among 
the  Americans  consisted  in  getting 
down  on  all  foiirs,  growling,  snapping 
the  teethj  an  J  barking  like  dogs.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  an  entire  congre- 
gation to  iissume  this  posture,  and  to 
continue  more  than  an  hour  demurely 
looking  and  barking  at  the  minister 
while  he  delivered  to  them  a  wild  rhap- 
sody of  the  visions  with  which  he  had 
been  favoured  of  dngels,  and  heaven, 
ahd  the  holy  city.  It  is  very  little  to 
the  credit  of  the  American  conference 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  check  these 
Bdandalous  scenes,  which  gave  just 
o1t\>nde  to  all  sober-minded  persons, 
until  the  consequences  of  applymg  such 
a  stitnulus  to  the  passions  began  to  rtia- 
ntf^Si  themselves  in  undeniable  signs 
at  gross  Imtnorality. 

Smith's  predecessor,  Matthias,  may 
be  considered  the  creature  of  these  re- 
vival*. We  might  reasonably  have 
doubted  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
ah  lgtioJ*ant  half-witted  clown  could 
h&ve  imj^osed  himself  on  a  multitude 
of  fblloTfrcrs,  as  oiir  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jfesus  Christ,  returned  to  earth,  had 
nttt  the  maaraari.  Thorns,  or  Coui'te- 
niiv,  successfulljr  practised  the  same 
ddusloh  dn  the  peasanti'y  of  Kent, 
and  Johanna  Southcotte  est^lished  a 
seet,  whose  first  article  of  faith  stated 
that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
M^siah  Ht  his  s^ohd  Advent.     Mat- 


thias, whose  real  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Stone,  preached  doctrines  too 
closely  identified  with  those  of  the 
anabaptists  in  the  days  of  Luther  for 
the  resemblance  to  have  been  merely 
accidental :  the  impostor's  attempts  to 
imitate  John  of  Leyden  brought  him, 
however,  into  awkward  contact  with 
the  leeal  authorities,  and  the  cowar- 
dice which  he  displayed  on  the  occasion 
was  fatal  to  his  inffuence. 

About  the  year  1826  the  mania  ht 
revivals  spread  from  the  methodists  to 
the  baptists.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  man  of 
some  learning  and  considerable  wealth, 
began  to  teach  that  baptism,  by  total 
immersion,  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation.  Endowed  with  g^es^ 
boldness',  pertinacity,  and  zeal — gifted 
with  native  eloquence — pure  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  respectable  by  his  position, 
he  soon  was  regarded  by  his  followers 
as  an  inspired  prophet.  The  sect  of 
the  Campbellites,  which  he  founded, 
still  maintains  a  lingering  existence, 
but  many  of  his  converts  apostatized 
to  Mormcnism. 

Manchester,  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Smith,  was  frequently  visited  by  rival 
revivalists  of  various  denominations, 
but  principally  methodists,  presbyte- 
rians,  and  baptists :  their  leaders  vied 
with  each  other  tn  rant  and  extrava- 
gance, neglecting  no  artifice  which 
seemed  likely  to  increase  the  number 
of  proselytes.  Families  became  di- 
vided by  sectarian  controversy,  and 
that  of  the  Smiths  seemed  likely  -to 
'  contain  as  many  denominations  as  it  did 
members.  Joseph,  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  began  to  feel,  as  he  informs  us, 
**  the  awakenings  of  conscience,**  and 
was  at  first  disposed  to  join  the  me- 
thodists. Before  taking  a  decisive 
step,  he  went  into  a  groVe  at  a  short 
distance  from  his  father's  house,  and 
besought  God  to  inform  him  "  i^hich 
of  the  many  hundred  denominations 
tinder  which  Christians  had  ranged 
themselves,  really  constituted  the  true 
church.'* 

"  While  thus  pouring  out  his  soul,** 
says  the  narrative,  published  under  hid 
superintendence,  and  implicitly  re- 
ceived by  his  followers,  "anxiously 
desiring  an  answer  from  God,  he,  at 
length,  saw  a  very  bright  light  in  the 
heavens  above,  which  at  first  Seemed 
to  be  at  a  considerable  distance.  Hd 
continued  praying,  while  the  light  ap- 
pea^ed  to  be  gradually  descencung  to- 
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wards  him  ;  and,  as  it  drew  nearer,  it 
increased  in  brightness  and  magnitude, 
80  that  bj  the  time  it  reached  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  the  whole  wilderness,  for 
some  distance  aromid,  was  illmninated 
in  a  most  glorious  and  brilliant  man- 
ner." Intothisdoudof  glory.  Smith, 
says  the  narrative,  was  received,  and 
he  met  within  it  two  angelic  person- 
ages, who  exactly  resembled  each  other ; 
they  informed  him  that  all  his  sins  were 
forgiven.  They  further  declared,  "that 
all  the  religious  denominations  were 
believing  in  incorrect  doctrines,  and, 
consequently,  that  none  of  them  was 
acknowledged  of  God  as  his  church 
and  kingdom:  and  he  was  expressly 
commanded  to  go  not  afler  them ;  and 
he  received  a  promise,  that  the  true 
doctrine — the  fulness  of  the  Gospel, 
should,  at  some  future  time,  be  made 
known  to  him,  after  which  the  vi^ 
fiion  withdrew,  leaving  his  mind  in 
a  state  of  calnmess  and  peace  indescri- 
bable." 

Every  particle  of  this  tale  is  an  ob- 
vious plagiarism  from  Mohammed's  ac- 
count of  the  first  revelation  made  to 
him  in  the  cave  of  Hira.  Like  Smith, 
the  impostor  of  Mecca  relates  that  he 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
perplexity  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  religious  denominations  which 
divided  the  world — that  he  retired  into 
a  solitary  place  to  seek  for  divine  illu- 
mination— that  he  was  visited  by  the 
archangel  Gabriel,  **  who  wrung  the 
black  drop  of  original  sin  **  from  his 
heart,  and  that  he  received  a  promise 
of  a  future  revelation,  to  be  given  on 
**  the  night  of  power,"  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  night  when  the  archangel  Ga- 
briel mounted  him  on  the  celestial 
steed,  or  rather  donkey,  Al-Borak,  and 
^ided  him  through  the  seven  heavens 
into  the  ineflfable  presence.  Lives  of 
Mohammed  form  a  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  the  popular  literature  of  Arae- 
Hca ;  and  We  can  feelingly  testify,  that 
some  of  their  publishers  have  re- 
printed English  works  on  the  subject, 
and  given  them  an  American  name. 
There  are  so  many  striking  resem- 
blances between  Smith's  conduct  and 
that  of  Mohammed,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubting  that  the  Ameri- 
can impostor  has  taken  his  Arabian 
predecessor  for  his  model  and  ex- 
ample. 

SmiUi's  '*  night  of  power  **  was  de- 
byed  until  th^  2lst  of  Sept.,  1823, 
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and  is  thus  described  in  the  Mormon* 
ite  narrative: — 

**  He  had  retired  to  rest,  as  usual, 
only  that  his  mind  was  drawn  otit  in 
fervent  prayer,  and  his  soul  was  filled 
with  themost  earnest  desire  '  to  com- 
mune with  some  kind  messenger,  who 
could  communicate  to  him  the  desired 
information  of  his  acceptance  with  God,' 
and  also  unfold  the  principles  of  the  doc-» 
trine  of  Christ,  according  to  the  pro* 
mtse  which  he  had  received  in  the  former 
vision.  While  he  thus  continued  tp  pour 
out  his  desures  before  the  Father  <k  all 
good,  endeavouring  to  exercise  faith  in 
his  precious  promises  I  <  on  a  sudden,  a 
light  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a  purer 
and  far  more  glorious  appearance  and 
brightness,  burst  into  the  room.  In- 
deed, the  first  sig^ht  was  as  though  the 
house  was  filled  with  consuming  fire. 
This  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  so 
bright,  as  must  naturally  be  expected, 
occasioned  a  shock  or  sensation  visible 
to  the  extremities  of  the  body.  It  was, 
however,  followed  with  a  calmness  and 
serenity  of  mind,  and  an  overwhelming 
rapture  of  joy,  that  surpassed  under- 
standing, and,  in  a  moment,  a  personage 
stood  before  him.* 

**  Notwithstanding  the  brichtness  of 
the  light  which  previously  iUumlnated 
the  room,  '  yet  there  seemed  to  be  an 
additional  glory- surrounding  or  accom- 
panying this  personage,  which  shone 
with  an  increased  degree  of  brilliancy^ 
of  which  he  was  in  the  midst  i  and 
thoueh  his  countenance  was  as  lightning, 
yet,  it  was  of  a  pleasing,  innocent,  ami 
glorious  appearance ;  so  much  so,  that 
every  fear  was  banished  from  the  heart, 
and  nothing  but  calmness  pervaded  the 
soul.' 

**  The  stature  of  this  personage  was 
a  little  above  the  common  siae  of  men  in 
this  age;  his  garment  was  perfectly 
white,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being 
without  seam. 

**  This  glorious  being  declared  him- 
self to  be  an  angel  of  Uod,  sent  forth, 
by  commandment,  to  communicate  to 
hun  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that 
his  prayers  were  heard;  and  also,  to 
bring  the  joyful  tidings,  that  the  cove- 
nant which  Qod  made  with  ancient  Is- 
rael, concerning  their  posterity,  was  at 
hand  to  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  great  pre- 
paratory work  for  the  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  was  speedily  to  commence ; 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  Oos- 
pel,  in  its  fulness,  to  be  preached  in 
power  unto  all  nations ;  that  a  people 
might  be  prepared  with  faith  ana  righ- 
teousness for  the  millennial  reign  of  uni« 
versal  peace  and  joy. 

**  He  was  informed,  that  he  was  call^ 
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and  chosen  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God,  to  bring  about  somo  of 
his  marrellotis  purposes  in  this  glorious 
dispensation.  It  was  also  made  mani- 
fest to  him,  that  the  *  American  In- 
dians* were  a  remnant  of  Israel ;  that 
when  they  first  emigrated  to  America, 
they  were  an  enlightened  people,  pos< 
sessing  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
enjoying  his  favour,  and  peculiar  bless- 
ings from  his  hand ;  that  the  prophets, 
and  inspired  writers  among  them,  were 
reqnired  to  keep  a  sacred  history  of 
the  most  important  events  transpiring 
among  them  :  which  history  was  handed 
down  for  many  generations,  till  at  length 
they  fell  into  great  wickedness :  the  most 
part  of  them  were  destroyed,  and  the 
records  (by  commandment  of  God,  to 
one  of  the  last  prophets  among  them,) 
were  safely  deposited,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  who 
awght  to  destroy  them.  He  was  in- 
formed, that  these  records  contained 
many  sacred  revelations  pertaining  to 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
prophecies  relating  to  the  great  events 
of  the  last  days ;  and  that  to  fulBl  his 
promisee  to  the  ancients,  who  wrote  the 
records,  and  to  accomtilish  his  purposes, 
in  the  restitution  of  tneir  chilaren,  Sec, 
they  were  to  come  forth  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people.  If  faithful,  he  was 
to  be  the  instrument,  who  should  be  thus 
highly  ftivonred  in  bringing  these  sacred 
things  to  light ;  at  the  same  time,  being 
expressly  informed,  that  it  must  be  done 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God, 
that  no  one  could  be  entrusted  with 
those  sacred  writings,  who  should  en- 
deavour to  aggrandise  himself,  by  con- 
verting sacred  things  to  unrighteous 
and  speculative  purposes.  After  giving 
him  many  instructions  concerning  tilings 
past  and  to  come,  which  would  be  forei|^ 
to  our  purpose  to  mention  here,  he  dis- 
appeared, and  the  light  and  glory  of 
God  withdrew,  leaving  his  mind  in  per- 
fect peace,  while  a  calmness  and  serenity 
indescribable  pervaded  the  soul." 

This  celestial  vision  was  repeated 
twice  in  the  ni^ht,  and  again  on  the 
following  morning.  On  the  last  occa- 
Bion,  the  angel  led  Smith  to  the  place 
in  which  these  precious  relics  were  de- 
posited, which,  as  we  are  informed 
with  laudable  particularity,  was  **in  a 
large  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
road  from  Palmyra,  Wayne  county, 
tu  Canaiidaigua,  Ontario  county,  state 
of  New  York,  about  four  miles  from 
Palmyra,  and  within  one  of  the  little 
villajtre  of  Manchester."  Here,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrative,  he  found  a 
square  stone  chest,  containing  plates 


like  gold,  ''about  seven  by  eight 
inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not 
quite  so  thick  as  common  tin."  The 
devil,  according  to  the  narrative,  made 
his  appearance  when  the  box  was 
opened,  but  did  not  condescend  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  his  coming.  The 
following  is  the  description  given  of 
the  plates  thus  miraculously  found : — 

**  They  were  filled  on  both  sides  with 
engravings  in  Egyptian  characters,  and 
bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  and  fastened  at  one  edge  with 
three  rings  running  through  the  whole. 
This  volume  was  something  near  six 
inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was 
sealed.  The  characters  or  letters  upon 
the  unsealed  part  were  small,  and  beau- 
tifully engraved.  The  whole  book  ex- 
hibited many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its 
construction,  as  well  n<;  much  «kill  in 
the  art  of  engraving.  "With  the  records 
was  found  •  a  curious  instrument,  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Urim  and  Thuramim, 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent 
stones,  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  the  two 
riihs  of  a  bow.  This  was  in  use,  in 
ancient  timet*,  by  persons  called  seers. 
It  was  an  instrument,  by  the  use  of 
which  thoy  received  revelation  of  things 
distant,  or  of  things  past  or  future.* " 

The  narrative  then  relates  that 
Smith  accurately  copied  one  of  the 
plates,  and  sent  it  by  a  person  named 
Martin  Harris  to  New  York,  where 
the  transcript  was  shown  to  Professor 
Anthon,  who  '*  was  unable  to  decipher 
it  correctly,  but  offered  his  assistance 
in  translating  the  original  record." 

It  is  a  fact  that  Martin  Harris  of 
Palmyra  waited  on  Profesbor  Anthon 
with  such  a  paper,  and  Anthon  gave 
him  a  certificate  stating,  in  substance, 
that  it  contained  only  vague  imitations 
of  alphabetical  signs,  utterly  destitute 
of  meaning.  Smith  subsequently  per- 
suaded Harris  that  this  declaration 
was  only  a  proof  of  the  professor's 
ignorance.  Had  Smith  known  that 
Anthon*s  literary  reputation  is  mtunly 
based  on  his  unscrupulous  plagiarisms 
from  German  and  English  scholars,  to 
whom  he  never  acknowledges  his  obli« 
gations,  the  professor*s  authority  as  a 
linguist  might  have  been  lowered  to 
the  standard  of  his  editorial  honesty. 

No  one  of  the  Mormonite  records  men- 
tions the  period  when  Smith  received 
"the  gift  of  interpretation,"  and  the 
consequent  power  of  translating  these 
records.    Three  witnesses,  hbwefert 
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bear  testimonj  "to  all  nations,  kin- 
dreds,  tongues,  and  people,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — *  We  know  that  they 
have  been  translated  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  God,  for  his  voice  hath  de- 
clared it  unto  us ;  wherefore  we  know 
of  a  certainty  that  the  work  is  true.* " 
These  witnesses  are  Martin  Harris, 
already  mentioned ;  Oliver  Cowdery, 
author  of  the  official  narrative  which 
we  have  quoted ;  and  David  Whitmer, 
who  further  reported  that  the  angel 
who  q)peared  was  "  like  a  man  in  grey 
clothes,  having  his  throat  cut."  EtglU 
witnesses  subsequentlv  attested  that 
**  they  had  seen  and  heftwl,"  that  is, 
handled,  so  as  to  be  conscious  of  the 
weight,  these  wondrous  plates;  but 
these  are  the  father  and  the  three  bro- 
thers of  the  prophet,  and  three  bro- 
thers of  the  David  Whitmer  who 
signed  the  first  certificate.  Smith's 
mother,  also,  bore  testimony  to  the 
real  existence  when  the  Rev.  Henry 
Caswell  visited  her  last  year  at  Nau- 


'*  I  am  old,"  she  said,  "  and  I  shall 
soon  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ ;  but  what  I  say  to  you  now,  I 
would  say  on  my  deatn-bcd.  My  son 
Joseph  has  had  revelations  from  God 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  is  indeed  a 
true  prophet  of  Jehovah.  The  angel  of 
'the  Lord  appeared  to  him  fifteen  years 
since,  and  snowed  him  the  cave  where 
the  original  golden  plates  of  the  book  of 
Mormon  were  deposited.  He  showed 
him,  also,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by 
which  he  might  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  plates,  and  he 
showed  him  the  golden  breastplate  of 
the  high  priesthood.  My  son  received 
these  precious  gifts,  he  interpreted  the 
holy  record,  and  now  the  believers  in 
that  revelation  are  more  than  a  hundred 
<  thousand  in  number.  I  have  myself  se^i 
and  handled  the  golden  plates ;  they  arc 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  sbc  wide ; 
some  of  them  are  sealed  together  and 
are  not  to  be  opened,  and  some  of  them 
are  loose.  They  are  all  connected  by  a 
ring  which  passes  through  a  hole  at  the 
end  of  each  plate,  and  are  covered  with 
letters  beautifully  engraved.  I  have 
seen  and  felt,  also,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim. They  resemble  two  large,  bright 
diamonds,  set  in  a  bow,  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  My  son  puts  these  over  his 
eyes  when  he  reads  unknown  languages, 
and  they  enable  him  to  interpret  them 
in  Engush.  I  have  likewise  carried  in 
ny  hands  the  sacred  breastplate.  It  is 
oonmosed  of  pnre  gold,  and  is  made  to 
iU  tie  breast  very  exactly," 


We  have  found  the  Mormonitec 
very  jealous  when  anpr  inquirv  was 
made  respecting  the  existence  of  these 
plates;  they  generally  declared  that 
they  were  invisible  to  the  proftme,  and 
could  only  be  seen  "by  the  eye  of 
faith."  Martin  Harris  made  the 
same  declaration  to  a  gentleman  of 
Palmyra,  declaring  that  when  shown 
to  him,  they  were  covered  by  a  cloth, 
through  which  he  saw  them  "just  as 
distinctly  as  any  thing  around,"  not  in- 
deed with  his  bodily  eyes,  but  "  with 
the  eye  of  faith." 

Martin  Harris  acted  as  Smith's 
amanuensis,  writing  down  the  sup- 
posed translation  of  the  plates  from 
his  dictation.  But  on  those  occasions 
the  prophet  was  hidden  from  his  secre- 
tary by  a  curtain  or  blanket.  On  one 
occasion,  Harris's  wife,  who  always 
looked  upon  Smith  as  an  impostor^ 
clandestinely  abstracted  more  than  a 
hundred  pages  of  the  translation,  but 
the  prophet  published  a  revelation,  ex- 
pressly forbidding  him  to  translate 
that  portion  a  second  time.  Smith'^s 
account  of  this  revelation  is  prefixed 
to  the  American  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  but  is  omitted  in  the  Eng- 
lish re-publication. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1830, 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  published, 
with  the  following  singular  title,  which 
we  copy  at  full  length. 

"  The  Book  of  Mormon  :  an  account 
written  by  the  hand  of  Mormon,  upon 
plates  taken  from  the  plates  of  Nephi. 

**  Wherefore  it  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  record  of  the  people  of  Nepbi,  and 
also  of  the  Lamanites ;  written  to  the 
Lamanites,  who  are  a  remnant  of  the 
House  of  Israel :  and  also  to  Jew  and 
Gentile :  written  by  way  of  command- 
ment, and  also  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
and  of  revelation.  Written,  and  sealed 
up,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  that  they 
might  not  be  destroyed ;  to  come  forth 
by  the  gift  and  power  of  God  unto  the 
interpretation  thereof:  sealed  by  the 
hand  of  Moroni,  and  hid  up  unto  the 
Lord,  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the 
way  of  Gentile ;  the  interpretation 
thereof  bv  the  gift  of  God. 

**  An  abridgment  taken  from  the  book 
of  Ether :  also,  which  is  a  record  of  the 
people  of  Jared:  who  were  scattered  at 
the  time  the  Lord  confounded  the  lan- 

fuace  of  the  people  when  they  were 
uilding  a  tower  to  get  to  heaven ;  which 
is  to  show  unto  the  remnant  of  the 
House  of  Israel  what  great  things  tho 
Lord  hath  done  for  theh*  fathers ;  and 
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tliat  thfiT  may  know  the  eorenants  of 
the  Lord,  that  they  aro  not  cast  off  for 
ever ;  aad  also  to  the  convincing  of  the 
Jew  and  Gentile  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Eternal  God,  manifestinff 
himself  unto  all  nations.  And  now,  if 
there  are  faults,  they  are  the  mistakes  of 
men ;  wherefore,  condemn  not  the  things 
of  God,  that  ye  may  be  found  spotless 
at  the  jndrment-seat  of  Christ. 
"  Translated  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jun." 

Immediately  af^er  the  publicatioa 
ef  their  new  Bible,  the  Mormonites 
regularly  organized  themselves  .into  a 
•eciety,  and  took  the  name  of  *'  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints."  The  narrative  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  first  out-burst 
of  this  enthusiasm,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  religioua  (?)  lite- 
rature of  America  will  at  once  recog>- 
nise  the  phraseology  as  the  ordinary 
eaat  used  in  the  description  of  Metho*- 
dist  and  Baptist  revivals. 

**  Some  fcw  were  called  and  ordained 
by  the  spurit  of  revelation  and  prophecy, 
and  began  to  preach  and  bear  testi- 
mony, as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance; and  although  they  were  the  weak 
things  of  the  earth,  yet  they  were 
strengthened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
gave  forth  their  testimony  in  great 
power,  by  which  means  many  were 
brought  to  repentance,  and  came  for- 
ward with  broken  hearts  and  contrite 
spirits,  and  were  immersed  in  water, 
eWessing  their  sins,  and  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  and  saw  visions  and  prophe- 
sied. Devils  were  cast  out,  and  the 
siek  were  healed  by  the  prayer  of  faith, 
and  laying  on  of  hands.  Thus  was 
the  word  confirmed  unto  the  faith- 
fol  by  signs  following.  Thus  the  Lord 
raised  up  witnesses  to  bear  testimony  of 
his  name,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  last  days.  And  thus 
the  nearts  of  the  saints  were  comforted 
and  filled  with  great  joy." 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  as  the  nar- 
rative with  truth  declares,  <' contains 
nearly  as  much  reading  as  the  Old 
Testament ;"  it  is  divided  into  several 
books,  named  after  their  supposed  au- 
thors, Nephi,  Alma,  Mosiah,  Mormon, 
&c.  It  professes  to  contain  the  his- 
tor V  of  the  early  settlement  of  America, 
and  to  connect  its  successive  coloniza- 
tion with  various  events  recorded  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  need  only 
give  a  brief  summary  of  this  history. 


It  states  that,  soon  after  the  flood,  the 
Jareditei,  a  righteous  people,  ^ob« 
tained  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,** 
and  were  miraculously  led  bv  a  royai 
prophet,  named  Nephi,  ''from  the 
tower  (of  Babel)  to  the  g^reat  ocean, 
where  they  were  commanded  to  build 
ships,  in  which  they  were  marvd- 
lously  brought' across  the  great  deep 
to  the  shores  of  North  America.  Ana 
the  Lord  God  promised  to  give  them 
America,  which  wcu  a  very  eioice  land 
in  his  fight,  for  an  inheritance."  The 
Jaredites  became  a  very  great  and 
powerful  people ;  they  built  cities,  an- 
ticipated many  European  discoveries 
in  metallurgy  and  mechanical  science, 
and  established  extensive  factories. 
Having,  however,  fallen  into  wicked- 
ness, they  were,  after  the  lapse  of  fif- 
teen centuries,  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Their  sacred  records,  how- 
ever, were  left  on  plates  of  g^ld  •*  by 
one  of  their  last  prophets,  whose  name 
was  Ether,  in  such  a  situation  that 
they  were  discovered  bv  the  rempant 
of  Joseph,  who  soon  afterwards  were 
brought  from  Jerusalem  to  inherit  the 
land.^ 

This  remnant  of  Joseph  consisted 
of  the  pious  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  miraculously  rescued  from  As- 
syrian bondage,  and  brought  to  Ame- 
rica about  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah — that  is,  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah.  Here  they 
were  subsequently  loined  by  a  remnant 
of  the  Jews,  similarly  rescued  from 
Babylonish  captivity;  and  the  united 
people  soon  surpassed  the  ancient 
Jaredites  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  ci- 
vilization. After  some  time,  a  wicked 
man,  named  Laman,  seduced  a  great 
body  of  the  nation  to  forsake  the  paths 
of  righteousness  ;  and  his  follower^, 
who  took  the  name  of  Lamanites, 
drove  the  faithful  remnant  from  their 
settlements  in  South  America,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  northern 
forests.  Before  this  event,  the  Lam^p 
nites,  like  their  brethren,  were  "  whiti^^ 
and  ezceedinffly  fair,*'  but  God  ''cursed 
them  in  their  complexions,  and  th^y 
were  changed  to  a  dark  colour ;  and 
they  became  a  wild,  savage,  and  fero- 
cious people.**  The  pious  exiles  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Nephites,  frpm  the 
second  Nephi,  who  was  their  leader; 
"  and  in  the  days  of  their  righteous- 
ness, they  were  a  civilized,  enlighteiied, 
and  happy  people."    After  l£e  iiifat 
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of  time^  however,  many  of  the  Ne- 
phitee  f^ll  into  gross  wickedness, 
which  was  punished  by  earthquakes, 
and  other  convulsions  of  nature,  about 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  The 
next  great  event  in  the  Nephite  history 
is  of  such  a  natiu'e,  that  instead  of 
abritjgipg  it  from  the  Book  Of  Mor- 
mon, we  shall  extract  the  summary 
given  in  the  authorized  confession  of 
faith  issued  by  the  Mormonite  church. 

"Those  who  survived  these  terrible 
Judgqaents  were  favoured  with  the  per- 
sonal ministry  of  Christ.  For  after  he 
rose  froiu  the  dead,  and  finished  his  mi- 
nistry at  Jerusalem,  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  he  der cendcd  in  the  presence  of 
the  Nephites,  who  were  assembled  round 
about  theur  temple  in  the  northern  parts 
of  South  America.  He  exhibited  to 
them  his  wounded  hands,  and  side,  and 
feet ;  and  commanded  the  law  of  Moses 
to  be  abolished;  and  introduced  and 
^tablished  the  Gospel  in  its  stead; 
^d  chose  twelve  disciples  from  among 
them  to  administer  the  same ;  and  in« 
stituted  the  sacrament ;  and  prayed  for 
and  blessed  their  little  children;  and 
healed  their  sick,  and  blind,  and  lame, 
and  deaf,  and  those  who  were  afflicted 
fai  any  wav,  and  raised  a  man  from  the 
dead,  and  showed  forth  his  power  in 
their  niidst ;  and  expounded  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  had  been  ^iven  from  the 
beginning  down  to  that  time ;  and  made 
Inown  unto  them  all  things  which 
should  take  place  down  until  he  should 
come  in  his  glory,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  end,  when  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages  should  stand  before 
God  to  be  judged,  and  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  should  pass  away,  and  there 
should  be  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth. 
These  teachings  of  Jesus  were  engraved 
ppon  plates,  some  of  which  are  contained 
m  the  Book  of  Mormon ;  but  the  mora 
part  are  not  revealed  in  that  bpok,  but 
are  hereafter  to  be  made  manifest  to 
the  saints." 

In  the  fourth  century  after  Christy 
the  Nephites  had  so  far  degenerated 
from  the  piety  of  their  ancestors,  that 
God  delivered  theip  over  to  their  ei)e- 
mies,  the  Lamanites,  hy  whom  they 
were  cruelly  harassed  for  a  lon^  suc- 
cession of  years.  The  remainder  of 
their  eventflil  history  m^y  be  best  tol4 
in  the  authorized  sumni^y,  issued  by 
the  Mormonite  iqissionaries  in  Eng- 
land:^ 

'*  At  Iei{gt|i  the  Kephites  were  driven 
before  their  enemies,  a  great  distance  to 


the  north  and  north-east;  and  having 
fathered  their  whole  nation  together, 
both  men,  women,  and  children,  they 
encamped  on,  and  round  about  the  hill 
Cumorah,  where  the  records  were  found, 
which  is  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
about  two  hundred  miles  west  pf  the 
city  of  Albany.  Here  they  were  met 
by  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  Lamanites, 
and  were  slain,  and  hewn  down,  and 
slauo^htered,  both  male  and  female — thu 
aged,  middle-aged,  and  children.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  slain  oil  both 
sides ;  and  the  nations  of  the  Nephites 
were  destroyed,  excepting  a  few  wh^ 
had  deserted  over  to  the  Lamanites, 
and  a  few  who  escaped  into  the  south 
country,  and  a  few  who  fell  wounded, 
and  were  left  by  the  Lamanites  on  the 
field  of  battle  for  dead,  among  whom 
were  Mormon  and  his  son  Moroni,  who 
were  righteous  men. 

"Mormon  had  made  an  abridgment 
from  the  records  of  his  forefathers,  upon 
plates,  which  abridgment  he  entitled 
the  *  Book  of  Mormon  ;*  and  (beipg 
commanded  of  God)  hc  hid  up  in  the 
hill  Cumorah,  all  the  sacred  records  of 
his  forefathers  which  were  in  bis  posses- 
sion, except  the  abridgment  called  the 
'  Book  of  Mormon,'  which  lie  |^ave  to  his 
son  Moroni  to  finish.  Morom  survived 
his  nation  a  few  years,  and  continued 
the  writings,  in  which  he  inforpis  us  that 
the  Lamanites  hunted  those  few  Ne- 
phites who  escaped  the  great  and  tre- 
mendous battle  of  Cumorah,  until  they 
were  a^  destroyed,  excepting  those  whq 
were  mingled  M'ith  the  Lamanites,  and 
that  he  was  left  alone,  ai^d  kept  himself 
hid,  for  they  sought  to  destroy  every 
Nephite  who  would  not  deny  the  Christ. 
He  furthermore  states  that  the  L;^ma- 
nites  were  at  war  one  with  another,  and 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  land  was  one 
continual  scene  of  murdering,  robbing, 
and  plundering.  He  continued  the  hit- 
tory  until  the  four  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  Christian  era,  when, 
by  the  pompaandment  of  God,  he  hid  up 
the  records  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  where 
the^  remained  concealed,  until,  by  the 
ministry  of  an  angel,  they  were  disco- 
vered to  Mr.  Smith,  who,  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  God,  translated  them  mto  the 
English  language,  by  the  means  of  the 
Urmi  and  Thummim.  as  f 


foregoing." 


Phummim,  as  stated  in  the 


Such  ia  a  faithful  abstract  of  the 
eelebrated  Book  of  Mormpn,  now  be* 
fore  us  in  the  shape  of  a  substantial 
volume,  containing  six  hundred  and 
thirty-four  closdy-printed  pages — se- 
veral thousands  of  which  nave  been 
circulated  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  received  by  credulous  mttltltudet 
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a9  authentic  records  of  inspiration. 
We  have  ourselves  heard  it  read  by  a 
father  to  his  family  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, as  a  substitute  for  the  Bible,  and 
have  heard  Mormonites  prefer  it  to 
that  sacred  book,  declaring  that  it 
contained  a  more  plain  and  ample  sys- 
tem of  revelation.  We  shall  now  ex- 
tract some  passages  from  the  work, 
which  will  sufficiently  prove  that  it  is 
not  only  an  audacious,  but  a  very 
clumsy  forgery,  and  which  will,  in 
some  degree,  help  us  to  trace  its  origin. 
Our  first  extract  shall  be  a  portion  of 
the  vision  of  Nephi  the  Jaredite,  the 
supposed  cotemporary  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.  It  is  designed  to  foreshow  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Europeans: — 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  angel 
spake  unto  me,  saying — Look  !  And  I 
looked  and  beheld  many  nations  and 
kingdoms.  And  the  angel  said  unto 
me,  What  beholdest  thou  ?  And  I  said, 
I  behold  many  nations  and  kingdoms. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  These  are  the 
nations  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

**And  it  came  to  pass,  that  I  saw 
among  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  the 
foundation  of  a  groat  church.  And  the 
angel  said  unto  me,  Behold  the  founda- 
tion of  a  church,  which  is  most  abo- 
minable above  all  other  churches,  which 
slayeth  the  saints  of  God,  yea,  and  tor- 
tureth  them  and  bindeth  them  down, 
and  yoketh  them  with  a  yoke  of  iron, 
and  bringeth  them  down  into  captivity. 

*'  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  1  beheld 
this  great  and  abominable  church ;  and 
I  saw  the  devil  that  he  was  the  founda- 
tion of  it.  And  I  also  saw  gold  and 
silver,  and  silks  and  scarlets,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  and  all  manner  of  precious 
clothing ;  and  I  saw  many  harlots.  And 
the  anffel  spake  unto  me,  saying.  Behold 
the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the  silks, 
and  the  scarlets,  and  the  fine  twined 
linen,  and  the  precious  clothing,  and  the 
harlots,  are  the  desires  of  this  great  and 
abominable  church:  and  also  for  the 
priuse  of  the  world  do  they  destroy  the 
saints  of  God,  and  bring  them  down  into 
captivity. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  looked 
and  beheld  many  waters ;  and  they  di- 
vided the  Gentiles  from  the  seed  of  my 
brethren.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
angel  said  unto  me,  Behold  the  wrath  of 
God  is  upon  the  seed  of  thy  brethren ! 
And  I  looked  and  beheld  a  man  among 
the  Gentiles,  who  was  separated  from 
the  seed  of  my  brethren  oy  the  manv 
waters ;  and  I  beheld  the  Spirit  of  Goa, 
that  it  came  down  and  wrought  upon 


the  man ;  and  he  went  forth  unon  the 
many  waters,  even  unto  the  seed  of  my 
brethren,  who  were  in  the  promised 
land. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  beheld 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  it  wrought  upon 
other  Gentiles ;  and  they  went  forth  out 
of  captivity  upon  the  many  waters. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  beheld 
many  multitudes  of  the  Gentiles  upon 
the  land  of  promise ;  and  I  beheld  the 
wrath  of  God,  that  it  was  upon  the  seed 
of  my  brethren ;  and  they  were  scattered 
before  the  Gentiles,  and  were  smitten. 
And  I  beheld  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
that  it  was  upon  the  Gentiles ;  that  they 
did  prosper,  and  obtain  the  land  for 
their  inheritance ;  and  I  beheld  that  they 
were  white,  and  exceedingly  fair  and 
beautiful,  like  unto  my  people,  before 
they  were  slain." 

The  broad  allusion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  a  prophecy  supposed  to  be 
more  than  three  thousand  years  old,  is 
so  obvious  a  manifestation  of  forgery, 
that  it  at  first  sight  seems  inexplicable 
how  an  artful  impostor  could  have 
ventured  upon  such  gross  deception. 
We  have,  however,  learned  from  the 
Mormonites  themselves,  that  this  pre- 
cious blunder  has  in  no  small  degree 
contributed  to  the  success  of  die  im- 
posture. From  1825  to  1832,  then 
was  a  strong  current  of  popular  pre- 
judice j^nst  the  Rcmish  Church  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  which  was 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Maria  Monk's  pretended 
confessions.  Some  convents  and  chapels 
were  destroyed  by  fanatical  mobs ;  and 
these  circumstances,  no  doubt,  induced 
the  author  to  court  popular  prejudice 
and  clamour,  to  which,  when  at  their 
full  height  in  America,  no  appeal  can 
be  too  absurd  or  too  gross.  Similar 
circumstances  assisted  the  Mormonites 
in  Lancashire.  However  wholesome 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  elo- 
quent appeals  of  such  orators  as 
Messrs.  Stowell  and  M*Neile  minr  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  their 
followers  carried  the  anti-papal  cry 
and  feeling  to  a  morbid  excess,  and 
that  many  of  the  dissenting  bodies  used 
it  to  seduce  multitudes  from  the  Church 
of  England,  as  "  the  daughter  of  the 
mother  of  harlots. "  The  Mormonites 
profited  greatly,  and  still  continue  to 
profit,  by  the  circumstance.  They 
nave  persuaded  their  foUowears  that 
popery  is  on  the  point  of  being  esta- 
blished in  England,  appealing  to  the 
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exertions  made  to  procure  its  ditTusion 
Id  proof  of  the  fact ;  and  they  declare 
that  men  anxious  to  ensure  the  salva- 
tion of  themselves  and  their  families 
must  hasten  to  the  new  Jerusalem  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  in  America. 

A  second  and  more  flagrant  hlundei 
occurs  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this 
pretended  revelation.  Nephi  relates 
that  after  the  emigrant  Jaredites  had 
sailed^  and  had  been  tossed  for  several 
weeks  on  the  pathless  ocean,  the  crew 
rose  against  him,  as  the  Spanish  sailors 
did  against  Columbus ;  but  a  tempest 
coming  on,  they  were  forced  to  release 
him,  as  he  was  the  only  person  capable 
of  working  the  ship.  He  then  de^ 
dares—* 

'*  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  they  had 
loosed  me,  behold,  I  took  the  compass, 
and  it  did  work  whither  I  desired  it.  And 
It  came  to  pass  that  I  prayed  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  after  I  had  prayed  the  winds 
did  cease,  and  the  storm  cud  cease,  and 
there  was  a  great  calm  !** 

We  pohited  out  this  gross  anachro- 
nism to  a  Mormonite  elder  in  Preston, 
who  was  about  to  emigrate  with  his 
family  to  America  about  three  years 
ago,  urging  on  him  the  fact  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  mariner's 
compass  in  the  authentic  books  of 
Scripture.  To  our  great  astonishment, 
and  not  a  little  to  our  amusement,  he 
unwittingly  explained  the  probable 
source  of  thb  palpable  blunder.  He 
averred  that  the  compass  was  men- 
tioned, quoting  from  the  account  of 
St.  Paul's  voyage,  (Acts  xxviii.  13,) 
**  we  fetched  a  compass,  (that  is,  took  a 
circuitous  course,)  and  came  to  Rhe- 
gium."  It  was  in  vain  that  we  showed 
him  that  the  declaration  respecting 
*'  the  compass  working  whither  Nephi 
desired  it,  clearly  proved  the  author 
to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
implement :  he  replied  that  Nephi  was 
speaking  of  a  miracle,  and  that  miracles 
were  incomprehensible  to  carnal  reason. 

Among  other  obvious  marks  of  for- 
gery, the  constant  use  of  the  word  Christ 
as  a  proper  Hebrew  name,  while  it  is 
in  r^ity  a  Greek  title  of  office, "  the 
Anointed  One,*'  being  in  fact  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Mes- 
siah, deserves  to  be  noticed,  because  the 
error  is  not  confined  to  the  Mormonites. 
The  term,  from  inveterate  custom,  is 
used,  indeed,  like  a  proper  name — or 
rather^  an  untranslatable  designation. 


by  western  Christians,  though  not  by 
many  of  the  eastern  churches ;  and  we 
shotdd  be  unwilling  to  abandon  an 
epithet  which  has  been  hallowed  by 
the  reverence  of  centuries;  but  we 
cannot  comprehend  why  the  word 
should  be  left  untranslated  in  the  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  into  the  modem 
languages  of  Asia — why,  for  instance, 
instead  of  using  a  Chinese  equivalent 
the  sacred  epithet  should  be  travestied 
into  the  unmeaning  form  of  Ki-K-tu- 
su !  But  the  use  of  the  Greek  epithet, 
**  Christ,"  as  a  Hebrew  term,  is  not 
the  only  evidence  which  may  be  ad- 
duced of  the  clumsy  and  gross  igno- 
rance of  some  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  this  imposture.  The  second  Nephi, 
who  takes  up  the  pretended  history  at 
a  time  supposed  to  be  cotemporary 
with  the  events  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  introduces  our  Lord  as 
thus  addressing  the  assembled  descen- 
dants of  Joseph  in  America : — 

"  Behold  I  am  Jesus  Chrbt  the  Son 
of  God.  I  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  all  things  that  in  them  are. 
I  was  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning. 
I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  m 
me ;  and  in  me  hath  the  Father  glorified 
his  name.  I  came  unto  my  own,  and  my 
own  received  me  not.  And  the  Scrip- 
tures, concerning  my  coming,  are  ful- 
filled. And  as  many  as  have  received 
me,  to  them  have  I  given  to  become  the 
sons  of  God  ;  and  even  so  will  I  to  as 
many  as  shall  believe  on  my  name  ;  for, 
behold,  by  me  redemption  cometh,  and 
in  me  is  Jthe  law  of  Moses  fulfilled.  I 
am  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world.  I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end. " 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  former 
of  blunder  of  "  Christ"  repeated,  but 
also  the  name  Jesus  appears  in  its 
Greek  form,  and  not,  as  the  Hebrews 
would  have  called  it,  "  Joshua ;"  and 
we  have,  furthermore,  the  names  of 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  given  as  a  metaphorical  de- 
scription of  continued  existence  to  a 
nation  which  had  never  heard  of  the 
Greek  language.  It  is  quite  clear  the 
impostor  mistook  Alpha  and  Omega 
for  some  sacred  and  mystic  sounds,  to 
which  peculiar  sanctity  was  attached— 
an  error  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Mormonites — and  wrote  them  down 
without  perceiving  that  they  were  an 
evidence  of  forgerv  so  palpable  as  to 
be  manifest  to  schoolbDys.     It  may 
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seem  surprtsing  diat  marks  of  fysefaood 
80  obvious  and  so  decisive  should  for  a 
moment  escape  detection  and  exposure ; 
but  unhappily  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude, from  the  pamphlets  beft>re  us, 
that  the  American  Methodists^  who 
ftrst  undertook  to  expose  the  Mor* 
monitesy  were  not  one  whit  less  igno- 
rant than  those  whom  thej  assailed. 
Goody  however,  sometimes  arises  out 
of  evil.  We  are  informed  that  the 
American  conference  has  begun  to 
impress  upon  its  preachers  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  languages,  on  the  obvious 
grounds  that  no  one  should  begin 
to  teach  the  Bible  before  he  can  read 
it.  Had  they,  and  the  preachers  of 
other  denominations,  adopted  this 
principle  earlier,  Mormonbm  would 
not  have  attained  its  present  strength, 
nor  a  clumsy  forgery  passed  current 
as  a  divine  revelation. 

We  4iav£  now  to  explain  the  (Hrigin 
of  the  imposture,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  events  in  literary  history. 
To  understand  it  aright,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  were  two  impos- 
tures originally  distinct,  the  discovery 
of  the  pretended  ^old  plates  by  Smith, 
and  the  production  of  the  alleged 
translationi  or  Book  of  Mormon,  which 
wi^  an  aftier-thought,  su^ested  by  a 
worthy  with  whom  we  shall  soon  make 
our  readers  more  intimately  acquainted, 
denominated  Sidney  Rigdon. 

In  the  year  1822,  Smith  acquired 
some  celebrity  in  his  neighbourhood 
as  ''  a  money-digger.*'  It  is  a  common 
belief  in  America,  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  buried  in  the  earth  by  the 
buccaneers,  and  by  persons  compelled 
to  fly  from  their  homes  during  the  re- 
volutionary war.  Of  this  belief  many 
impostors  have  taken  advantage,  de- 
claring that  they  can  discover  the  hid- 
den treasure  by  spells  and  incantations. 
Joseph  Smith,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
professed  to  have  found  a  mysterious 
stone — the  same  that  figures  as  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  in  his  pretended 
revelations— by  which  he  could  see 
the  exact  spot  where  money  had  been 
concealed,  or  where  mines  of  gold 
existed.  Several  persons  were  duped 
and  cheated  by  his  arts,  which  were 
beginning  to  get  stale,  when  he  de- 
vised his  notable  scheme  of  the  plates, 
designed  in  the  first  instance  as  a  plot 
of  pretended  treasures  and  forged  an- 
tiquities.   As  ftVfih  ke  ptoposed  to 


pledge  them  to  Martin  Harris,  dwell- 
ing rather  on  their  intrinsic  value  as 
gold,  than  on  the  importance  of  their 
inscriptions. 

We  shall  now  see  how  thb  fVaud  was 
connected  with  "  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon."  An  old  dergvman  of  the  Pres- 
byterian persuasion,  having  quitted  the 
ministry,  entered  into  business  at 
Cherry  Valley,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  he  failed  in  1809.  Thence 
he  removed  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  where 
he  established  himself  as  a  speculator 
in  land,  but  again  became  bankrupt  in 
1812.  About  this  time  public  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  antiquities 
of  the  '' mounds,"  those  unquestion* 
able  relics  of  a  civilization  which  must 
have  become  extinct  Ions  before  Co- 
lumbus had  passed  the  Atlantic 

<*  The  ancient  remains  of  the  United 
States/*  says  Mr.  Bradford,  the  latest 
and  most  intelligent  writer  en  the  sub- 
ject, *'  bear  evident  marks  of  bein?  the 
production  of  a  people  elevated  far  i3>ove 
the  savage  state.  Many  of  them  indi- 
cate great  elegance  of  taste,  and  a  high 
degree  of  dexterous  workmanship  and 
mechanical  skill  in  their  construction ; 
others  betoken  theexistenceof  a  decided 
form  of  religious  worship;  while  the 
size  and  extent  of  the  earthen  fortifica- 
tions andmoandSydemonstrate'thefiirmer 
existence  of  populous  nations,  capable 
of  executing  works  of  enormous  dnnon- 
sions,  requiring  perseverance,  ttttM,  and 
combination  of  labour  Hr  their  erec- 
tion." 

Long  previous  to  this  diacovery,  i^ 
had  been  a  favourite  theory  with  cer- 
tain speculative  writers,  that  the  red 
Indians  of  North,  America  are  the 
descendants  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  $  indeed  the  opinion  has  still 
many  advocates,  both  fai  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  Spauldine 
'hoped  by  combining  thb  theorv  with 
the  recent  discoveries,  to  prodaoe  a 
kind  of  national  romance,  Qie  sale  of 
which  would  pay  his  dc^is.  He  re- 
aolved  to  oall  the  work,  *'  The  Last 
Manuscript  Found,'*  and  to  present  it 
to  the  world  as  an  historical  record  of 
the  early  colonisation  of  America.  As 
he  advanced,  he  was  so  delighted  with 
his  success,  that  he  read  pertioas  of 
the  work  to  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
His  brother,  his  partner,  his  wi&i,  and 
4i\x  of  hb  friends  testify,  »  That  they 
well  remember  many  of  the  names  and 
incidents  mentioned  in  Spaol^&ag's 
iBMBiiseript,  and  that  th^  ka^MV  wm 
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to  be  the  Mme  as  those  fotmd  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon."  In  1812,  Spaul- 
ding  took  his  manuscript  to  Pittsburgh 
\n  Pensylvaniai  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Lam- 
din,  printers ;  it  remaned  in  their 
hands  when  the  unfortunate  author 
died,  a  yictim  to  disappointment  and 
rexation. 

Mr.  Caswall  is  of  opinion  that  this 
manuscript  came  into  Smith-s  hands 
without  the  intervention  of  Rigdon, 
and  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  the 
arch-impostor  himself,  without  anj 
literary  assistance.  This,  though  pos- 
sible, appears  to  us  far  from  probable  ; 
small  as  the  literary  merit  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  is,  it  appears  to  us  beyond 
Smith's  powers.  We  have  before  us 
his  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants, 
containing  a  record  of  the  special  reve- 
lations vouchsafed  to  him  as  guides 
for  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
find  in  it  the  following  passage  equally 
remarkable  for  its  grammar,  and  for 
the  evidence  it  affords  of  Smith's  care 
of  the  money  which  he  and  his  apostles 
wring  from  their  dupes— 

*<  Hearken  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord 
your  God,  for  my  servant  Oliver  Cow- 
derey's  sake.  It  is  not  wisdom  in  me 
that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mandments and  the  monies,  which  he 
shall  carry  up  unto  the  land  of  Zion,  ex- 
cept one  go  with  him  who  is  true  and 
faithful.  Wherefore  I,  the  Lord,  willetk 
that  my  servant  John  Whitmer  shall  go 
with  my  servant  Oliver  Cowderey." — 
see.  44. 

We  must  now  give  some  account  of 
Sidney  Rigdon>  whose  share  in  the 
propagation  of  Mormonism  was  scarcely 
mferior  to  that  of  Smith.  He  was 
originally  a  printer,  and  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  Paterson  and  Lamdin, 
where  Spaulding's  manuscript  ro- 
mance had  been  deposited.  There  is 
no  decisive  evidence  that  Rigdon  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  MSS.,  but 
after  Lamdin*s  death  it  disappeared 
from  the  office,  and  has  never  since 
been  found.  In  1827,  Rigdon  sepa- 
rated from  the  Baptists,  and  com- 
menced preaching  some  points  of  doc- 
trine, piprtly  agreeing  with  the  Camp- 
bellites  and  partlv  different.  The  new 
doctrines  related  to  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies,  the  restoration 
of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  the  actual 
jreigBof  th«  saints  upon  earth,  and  the 


restoration  of  miraculous  gifts.  He 
brought  forward,  but  less  prominently, 
that  the  saints  should  have  a  commu- 
nity of  goods,  but  he  strenuously  in- 
sbted  that  baptism  by  total  immersion 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 
Every  one  of  these  doctrines  have  been 
introduced  among  the  fundamentals  of 
Mormonism. 

The  only  difficultv  in  the  way  of 
ascribing  to  Rigdon  the  principal  share 
in  the  deception  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mion,  is  that  proof  is  wanting  of  his 
being  acquainted  with  Smith  previous 
to  its  publication.  Rigdon  himself,  in 
one  of  his  published  letters,  dwells 
strongly  on  this  curcumstance ;  and 
Parley  Pratt,  who  up  to  last  October 
was  the  head  of  the  Mormonite  mis- 
sion in  England,  avers  that  Rigdon 
was  converted  by  him  several  riionths 
after  the  Mormon  church  was  estar 
blished.  Against  this,  however,  must 
be  set  the  evidence,  that  Rigdon  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  locality  in  which 
Smith  resided — that  his  former  doc- 
trines and  those  of  Mormonism  are 
precisely  identical — that  he  had  so  pre- 
pared his  old  flock  as  to  induce  more 
than  one  hundred  of  them  to  embrace 
Mormonism  at  the  same  time  with  him- 
self— and  that  Smith  immediately  after 
Rigdon's  open  profession,  issued  the 
following  revelation,  as  coming  express 
from  God,  which  is  thus  given  in  the 
Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants :  "  It 
is  meet  that  my  servant  Sydney  Rigdon 
should  live  as  seemeth  him  good,  mas- 
much  as  he  keepeth  my  command- 
ments.*'— sec.  64.  And  again,  when 
Rigdon  first  visited  Smith  the  additional 
revelation  was  made — "  Behold,  verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  my  servant  Sidney, 
I  have  looked  upon  thee  and  thy  works ; 
I  have  heard  thy  prayers,  and  prepared 
thee  for  a  greater  work.  Thou  art 
blessed,  for  thou  shalt  do  great  things. 
Behold  thou  wast  gent  forth  even  as 
John  to  prepare  the  way  be/ore  me" 
This  last  passage  appears  to  us  deci- 
sive evidence  of  some  previous  concert 
between  Smith  and  Rigdon. 

A  revelation  was  soon  received  that 
Kirtland,  Rigdon*s  residence  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  was  to  be  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  promised  land,  which 
was  to  extend  westward  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  that  the  new  Jeru- 
salem would  be  erected  within  its 
limits^  A  place  for  it  was  actually  found 
in  Jackson  Co«nty,  state  of  ^Ussouri, 
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aod  here  the  first  stone  of  the  ci^  of 
"  Zion'*  was  Iwd  by  Rigdon  and  Cow- 
derey,  under  the  authority  of  a  pre- 
tended revelation  from  Smith.  New 
revelations  involving  fresh  demands 
for  money,  were  now  publbhed>  and 
their  nature  will  be  easily  understood 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants — 

"Let  all  the  monies  which  can  be 
spared,  it  mattereth  not  unto  us  whether 
it  be  little  or  much,  be  sent  up  into  the 
land  of  Zion,  unto  those  whom  I  have 

appointed  to  receive Let  all  those 

who  have  not  .families,  who  receive 
money,  send  it  up  to  the  bishop  of  Zion, 
or  unto  tho  bishop  of  Ohio,  that  it  may 
be  consecrated  for  the  bringing  forth  of 
the  revelations,  and  the  printing  thereof, 
and  establishing  Zion." — sec.  17.  "He 
that  sendeth  up  treasures  unto  the  land 
of  Zion  shall  receive  an  inheritance  in 
this  world.  And  his  work  shall  follow 
him.     And  also  a  reward  in  the  world 

to  come It  is  meet  that  my  servant 

Joseph  Smith,  jnn.,  should  have  a  house 
built  in  which  to  live  and  translate." 

Kirtland,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  to  Shinahar,  was  chosen  as 
the  pkcefor  the  erection  of  the  **  Tern- 
pie  of  the  Lord  ;**  a  singular  edifice 
with  this  name  was  began  in  1833,  and 
finished  in  1835;  it  was  eighty  feet 
long,  sixty  in  breadth,  and  fifty-seven 
in  height,  being  divided  into  two  stories, 
each  twenty-two  feet  high,  with  arched 
ceilings.  In  each  room  were  eight 
pulpits,  four  at  either  end,  each  de- 
signed to  hold  three  persons.  These 
were  intended  for  the  twelve  priests  of 
the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and  twelve 
of  the  order  of  Aaron  into  which  Smith 
divided  his  hierarchy.  The  most  ex- 
travagant and  shocking  scenes  of  extra- 
vagance were  exhibited  in  this  building: 
*'  the  unknown  tongues/'  which  Smith 
had  at  first  discarded  and  denounced, 
were  revived ;  convulsions  and  fits 
were  exhibited  to  the  wondering  con- 
gregations as  examples  altematelv  of 
angelic  and  demoniacal  possession ; 
and  some  of  the  Mormonites  ran 
through  the  country  like  lunatics,  fol- 
lowing, as  they  declared,  supernatural 
beinn  visible  to  themselves  alone. 

T^e  crowds  of  poor  Mormonites 
who  flocked  to  Zion  were  unable  to 
purchase  lands,  and  therefore  became 
"souatters."  Some  of  them  boldly 
declared  that  "the  Lord  had  given 
them  the  land  for  an  inheritance,  and 


that  the  Missourians,  like  the  Canaan- 
ites,  ought  to  be  dispossessed.**  This 
was  but  the  revival  of  the  three  Mas- 
sachusetts' resolurions,  passed  by  an 
assembly  of  Puritans  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, previous  to  -  dispossessing  some 
Indian  tribes  of  their  hunting-grounds. 
The  resolutions  stood  thus  on  the  re- 
cord : — 

1 — It  was  moved  and  seconded— 
*'  That  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof" — carried  unanimously. 

2. — It  was  resolved  with  equal  una*, 
nimity — "That  the  Lord  hath  given 
the  inheritance  of  the  earth  unto  his 
saints." 

3, — And  finally,  the  meeting  carried 
by  acclamation — "Resolved,  that  we 
are  the  saints." 

The  Missourians  took  the  alarm,  and 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1833,  rose  in  th«r 
fury,  demolished  the  printing-office  in 
the  Mormonite  village  of  Independence, 
tarred  and  feathered  several  of  their 
preachers,  and  threatened  utter  de- 
struction to  the  rest,  unless  they  imme- 
diately quitted  the  district.  At  first 
the  ^lormonites  appealed  to  the  law, 
but  in  the  western  states  of  America 
an  appeal  to  legal  authority  was  just 
as  inefficacious  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  or  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  and  not  quite  as  rationoL  It 
so  irritated  the  Missourians,  who 
equally  hated  old  law  and  new  gospel, 
that  they  drove  twelve  hundred  Mor- 
monites from  their  huts,  the  greater 
part  being  women  and  children,  on  a 
dark  wintry  night,  barefoot,  and  nearly 
naked,  into  the  bleak  prairies.  Cruei- 
ties  still  more  atrocious  were  exercised 
on  obnoxious  individuals :  several  were 
flogged  to  death,  and  the  houses  of  aU 
were  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  intelligence  of  this  persecntioh 
healed  the  divisions  which  threatened 
premature  destruction  to  the  ehurch 
at  Kirtland.  Smith  resolved  to  meet 
force  with  force,  and  led  a  body  of 
well-armed  Mormonites  i^^ainst  the 
Missourites  of  Jackson  county ;  but,  on 
approaching  "  the  Gentiles,"  his  cou- 
rage failed,  and  he  entered  into  negt- 
tiations  which  led  to  a  truce.  About 
the  same  time  a  bank  which  Smith  and 
Rigdon  had  established  in  Kirtkndf 
and  which,  even  on  their  own  showing, 
had  been  most  fraudulently  conductra, 
failed.  Legal  processes  were  commeneefl 
against  the  prophet  and  his  vicar.  Ohio 
became  an  unsafe  state  for  them,  and 
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they  came  with  their  host  of  followers . 
to  Clay  county  in  Missouri.  Here 
Smith  openly  avowed  his  intention  of 
propagating  his  religion  by  the  sword ; 
and  not  content  with  emulating  Mo- 
hammed, he  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  Hassan-ebn-Sabahy  and  like  that 
**  old  man  of  the  mountain/'  organized 
a  body  of  sworn  assassins^  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Oanite  Band."  The 
Missourians,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of 
vengeance  for  tlie  late  outrages  loudly 
vented  by  the  Mormonites,  had  agiun 
recourse  to  arms :  the  militia  of  the 
state  was  called  out  to  keep  the  peace ; 
but  this  body  proved  worse  than  use- 
less— indeed  one  entire  company,  com- 
manded by  one  Bogard,  a  Methodist 
preacher,  actually  joined  the  mob  in 
attacking  the  Mormonites.  Limited 
as  was  the  civil  war  which  ensued,  the 
most  fearful  atrocities  were  committed 
on  both  sides.  At  length  Governor 
Boggs,  who  had  just  been  elected  on 
account  of  his  known  hostility  to  the 
Mormonites,  assembled  the  miUtia  and 
all  the  Missonrians  who  would  accom- 
pany him,  marched  against  theMormon- 
ites  with  overwhelming  force,  and  com- 
pelled them,  under  a  menace  of  imme- 
diate extermination,  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  A  court-martial  was  then 
held  under  General  Lucas,  composed 
of  nineteen  officers  of  militia,  and  seven- 
teen preachers  of  various  sects  who 
had  served  as  volunteers  against  the 
Mormonites ;  and  this  singular  court 
commanded  that  the  prophet  and  his 
principal  comrades  should  be  publicly 
shot  in  the  square  of  the  town  of  Far 
West,  in  presence  of  their  followers 
and  families !  Luckily  for  Smith,  one 
of  the  generals  happened  to  be  a  law- 
yer and  a  man  of  sense :  he  declared 
the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial 
ille^,  and  induced  the  Missourians  to 
reserve  thebr  prisoners  for  trial  by  the 
civil  power.  These  leaders,  after  being 
several  weeks  in  prison,  contrived  to 
make  their  escape  \  and,  returning  to 
their  deluded  followers,  asserted  that 
they  had  been  miraculously  delivered 
like  Paul  and  Silas  of  old. 

This  persecution  was,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  Mormon- 
bm.  The  violence  of  the  Missourian 
mobs,  and  the  open  connivance  of  the 
public  authorities  of  Missouri  in  these 
outrages,  were  universally  reprobated 
hi  the  other  states  of  America ;  and 
tbe  rivi4  »tato  of  Iltinds  offi»red  a  re« 


fuge  to  the  fifteen  thousand  Mormons 
who  were  about  to  be  driven  from  the 
different  counties  of  Missouri. 

Early  in  1839  Smith  found  a  new 
situation  for  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, at  the  head  of  the  Des  Moines 
Hapids.  Here,  on  a  semicircular  curve, 
formed  by  "  the  father  of  rivers,"  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  denomi- 
nated Nauvoo,  a  name  which,  he 
informed  his  readers,  signified  **  beau- 
tiful*' in  Hebrew.  During  his  impri- 
sonment, however,  suspicions  hadarisen 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  followers, 
and  they  required  of  him  some  miracle 
as  a  sign  of  his  mission.  He  had  the 
blasphemy  to  reply  in  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Lord — "A  wicked  and  per- 
verse generation  seeketh  after  a  sign," 
and  with  this  answer  his  deluded  fol- 
lowers were  contented. 

Here  we  may  remark  that  a  slight 
error  in  the  Englbh  authorized  version 
was  the  souree  of  Smith's  triumph. 
The  Jews  did  not  ask  "a  sign"  from 
Christ — it  would  be  absurd  to  have 
done  so,  for  his  miracles  were  noto- 
rious— they  sought  for  **the  sign"— 
namely,  **  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,"  which  sacerdo- 
tal and  popular  tradition  from  the  days 
of  Daniel  had  taught  them  to  be  the 
only  certain  characteristic  of  the  Mes- 
siah. We  dwell  on  this  the  more  par- 
ticularly, as  all  the  Mormonite  publi- 
cations before  us  set  forward  this 
mistranslation  as  an  excuse  for  their 
prophet's  working  no  miracles  in 
public. 

Having  re-established  his  community 
at  Nauvoo,  Smith  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  new 
city  from  the  legislature  of  IlUnois, 
with  liberty  to  raise  a  body  of  militia 
imder  the  command  of  Smith,  as  lieu- 
tenant-general ;  he  also  obtained  char- 
ters of  incorporation  for  companies  to 
build  the  temple,  erect  a  hotel,  conduct 
a  manufactory^  of  earthenware,  and« 
to  crown  the  whole,  a  charter  for  a 
Mormonite  university. 

Mormonism  was  first  introduced 
into  England  by  two  of  Smith's  elders, 
named  Kimball  and  Fielding,  in  the 
year  1837,  who  came  to  Proton  from 
America,  immediately  after  the  failure 
of  the  Mormonite  bank  in  Kirtland. 
They  obtained  licence  to  preach  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  their  success  was 
perfectly  astonishing.    CircumstaQcesy 
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however,  were  greatly  in  their  favour: 
the  roannfacturing  distress,  now  in  the 
sixth  year  of  its  pressure,  was  then 
commencing  5  emigration  to  America 
was  recommended  by  high  authorities, 
and  artisans  who  had  saved  a  little 
money  were  eagerly  inquiring  where 
they  could  best  invest  their  small  capi- 
tals.  The  followers  of  Johanna  South- 
cotte  and  Edward  Irving,  disorganized 
and  unchurched,  had  not  recovered 
their  senses,  and  only  sought  some 
hew  form  for  the  indulgence  of  insane 
enthusiasm;  and  finally  the  Methodists, 
by  their  firmness  in  putting  down  all 
exhibitions  of  extravagant  fanaticism, 
had  alienated  no  small  portion  of  the 
most  ignorant  among  their  followers, 
for  men  whose  intelh'gence  has  not 
been  developed,  require  to  be  excited 
by  appeals  to  their  passions.  **  They 
hooked  on  the  irAi/j*  and  strays  of  every 
sect  in  Lancashii'e,"  said  one  who  had 
for  a  short  time  belonged  to  their  body, 
speaking  to  us  upon  the  subject ;  and 
as  there  are  more  varieties  of  sects  in 
Lancashire  than  in  any  district  of  the 
same  size  under  heaven,  perplexed 
and  straying  sheep  from  the  diflfbrcnt 
fiocks  may  always  be  had  in  abundance. 
About  two  years  afterwards  Parley 
Pratt,  having  escaped,  miraculously  as 
he  said,  from  the  Missouri  prison, 
came  to  England,  and  assumed  the 
superintendence  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints.  He  established  a  printing, 
office  and  bookseller's  shop  m  Man- 
chester, where  he  published  a  periodical 
Called  the  3Iillennial  Star,  now  con- 
ducted bv  his  successor.  Ward,  in 
Liverpool.  Pratt  is  said  to  have  raised 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  his 
deluded  dupes  ;  he  seemed  to  us  a  man 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  ;  to  the 
ignorant  he  dilated  at  extreme  length 
on  the  superhuman  learning  of  Smith, 
laying  claim  to  no  small  share  of 
similar  acquirements  himself;  but  to 
persons  whom  he  suspected  of  a  learned 
education,  he  was  very  reserved  and 
uncommunicative.  From  Lancashire, 
Mormonism  spread  into  the  midland 
counties,  where  it  made  numerous  con- 
verts among  the  farmers.  It  reached 
London,  but  did  not  make  much  po- 
gress  in  the  metropolis ;  but  we  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  it  has  been 
very  successful  in  Wales  and  the  south 
of  Scotland.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1842  more  than  five  thousand 
<Kipes  emigrated  from  the  pott  of  Li-- 


verpool ;  and  we  murt  now  torn  back 
to  Nauvoo,  to  see  the  nature  of  their 
probable  reception. 

The  Illinois  legislature  and  state 
government,  in  a  spirit  of  reaction 
against  the  ruffian  violence  of  the  Mis^ 
sourians,  not  only,  as  we  have  seen, 
incorporated  the  Mormonite  citj,  but 
created  the  prophet  a  general  in  the 
army,  and  the  provost  of  a  university  f 
The  latter  title  would  have  been  too 
ridiculous  even  for  Mormons,  and 
Smith  declined  the  presidency,  under 
the  pretext  that  it  would  interfere  with 
his  revelations.  While  at  Kirtland, 
ho  undertook  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Sid- 
ney Rigdon.  It  has  been  published  at 
Nauvoo,  but  good  care  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  its  reaching  this  country. 
He  also,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
elders,  produced  a  collection  of  Mor- 
monite hymns,  composed,  as  he  asserts, 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Divine 
inspiration,  and  which  really  have  been 
very  efilcient  agents  in  the  success  that 
his  system  has  attained.  Greater  bal- 
derdash than  these  productions  can 
scarcely  be  conceived ;  they  are  devoid 
of  grammar,  sense,  or  rhyme ;  and  yet 
they  are  compared,  by  many  of  the 
Mormonites  with  whom  we  have  con- 
versed, to  the  psaltins  of  David ;  and 
triumphantly  quoted  to  the  Methodists 
as  superior  in  unction  and  spirit  to 
Wesley's  hymns.  One  specimen  will 
suffice :  it  forms  part  of  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  advent  of* 
the  Messiah : — 

The  first  was  persecuted 

And  into  Egypt  fled, — 
A  pilgrim  and  a  stranger 

riot  where  to  lay  bis  head. 

The  second  at  his  temple 
.  Will  suddenly  appear, 
And  all  his  saints  come  with  him 
To  roign  a  thousand  year. 

The  first  a  man  of  sorrows, 

Rejected  by  his  own ; 
And  Israel  l^  in  blindness 

To  wander  forth  forlorn. 

The  second  brings  deliveramtei 
They  crown  him  as  their  king. 

They  own  him  as  their  Saviour, 
And  join  his  praise  to  sing. 

Smith's  last  literary  fraud  is  the 
most  amazing  of  all,  and  far  surpasses' 
that  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  WW'btt 
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fixed  upon  Champollion.  By  some 
moans  or  other,  he  obtained  possession 
of  four  Egyptian  mummies,  which  he 
exhibited  for  a  time  to  his  fo11owers> 
as  the  bodies  of  an  Egyptian  king^  his 
two  wiTeSy  and  the  daughter  of  another 
king.  After  some  time  he  remored 
the  papyrus  rolls  in  which  they  were 
enveloped,  by  the  application  of  no 
more  delicate  instrument  than  a  bark- 
woodman's  hatchet,  and  exhibited  the 
fragments  as  the  actual  autograph  of 
Abraham,  written  with  his  own  hand 
while  in  Egypt.  Last  summer,  a  little 
after  he  lutd  quarrelled  with  Sidney 
Rigdon,  he  commenced  to  publish  what 
he  has  been  pleased  to  term  a  transla- 
tion of  these  documents  in  his  "  Times 
and  Seasons,"  a  periodical  which  he 
edits  at  NauToo.  The  absence  of  his 
better,  genius,  Riedon,  is  singularly 
apparent  In  this  miserable  forgery ;  it 
is  full  of  the  grossest  blunders.  He 
makes  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs ; 
not  awalre  that  the  Egyptians  mummi- 
fied animals,  he  gives  fanciful  names  of 
idols  to  the  representations  of  animal 
mummies — he  makes  sad  havoc  with 
the  geopxaphy  of  Palestine,  putting 
places  fbr  persons,  and  persons  for 
places,  and  he  favours  his  followers  in 
Abraham's  name  with  a  system  of 
astronomy,  geology,  and  cosmogany, 
compaTea  with  which  that  of  Manom- 
med  or  of  Ephrem  Syrus  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  very  perfection  of  wisdom. 
Within  fbrtv-eight  hours  from  the 
time  in  whicli  we  write,  two  numbers 
of  this  palpable  forgery,  were  placed  in 
oar  hands  by  a  Lancashire  Mormonite^ 
in  every  other  respect  a  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  man  of  his  class, 
and  particularly  conspicuous  for  mecha- 
nical skill,  in  the  full  hope  that  it 
would  lead  to  our  conversion. 

Shortly  after  we  met  one  of  the  re- 
turned Mormonites ;  he  describes  Smith 
as  a  man  of  middle  size,  very  stoutly 
built,  with  something  of  a  rakish  and 
dissipated  air,  "  not  at  all  like  the 
prophets  of  old."  This  agrees  with 
Mr.  Caswall's  account,  whose  manu- 
script of  the  Greek  Psalter  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  A  Dictionary  of 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics."  Our  in- 
formant stated,  that  the  Mormonito 
oommunitj  bore  the  worst  possible  cha- 
racter in  the  adjacent  country  ;  but 
this  he  attributed  (and,  we  believe, 
not  m:\jii8tly)  to  the  pertinacious  ha- 


tred of  the  Missourians.  The  Metho- 
dists, he  infbrmed  us,  are  the  roost 
rancorous  against  the  Mormonites,  be- 
cause the  greater  proportion  of  the 
converts  have  been  obtained  from  their 
body,  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
Baptists  rank  next  in  animosity.  It  is 
curious  that  the  attention  of  the  red 
race  has  been  strongly  directed  to- 
wards Mormonism  ;  and,  if  Smith  had 
any  elements  of  heroism  in  his  compo- 
sition, or  any  sympathy  of  feeling  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  the  prophet  would 
have  no  bad  chance  of  establishing 
himself  as  the  regenerator  of  the  na- 
tive Americans,  and  the  probable 
founder  of  a  new  empire  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  During 
the  course  of  last  summer,  Mr.  W, 
saw  several  Indian  chiefs  at  Nauvoo, 
who  had  come  to  see  the  prophet  who 
professed  to  have  discovered  the  last 
records  of  their  nation  ;  but  these 
shrewd  sons  of  the  desert  soon  disco- 
vered Smith's  weakness,  and  returned 
home  in  disgust. 

The  Mormonites  very  openly  pro- 
ffess  their  dislike  to  the  American  con- 
stitution, which,  after  the  proof  they 
have  felt  of  its  utter  inefficacy  t$  afford 
protection  against  the  mob-law  of  Mis- 
souri, is,  by  no  means,  wonderful  : 
many  of  them  (and  these  not  of  English 
descent)  profess  allegiance  to  Queen 
Victoria ;  but  the  great  majority  would 
eladly  sec  their  prophet  assume,  like 
Mohammed,  the  attributes  of  royalty. 
Smith  would  have  done  so  long  ago, 
only  that  he  wants  the  elements  of 
greatness,  or  rather,  has  never  got 
over  the  weakness  of  cunnine,  neces- 
sarily generated  by  the  petty  frauds  of 
his  youth.  One  instance  of  this  weak- 
ness is,  his  permitting  his  mother  to 
exhibit  the  four  Egyptian  mummies  in 
their  broken  and  naked  state  for  a 
quarter-dollar  to  each  visitor ;  a  piece  of 
petty  cheating,  which  must  prove  fatal 
to  any  scheme  of  playing  the  knave  on 
an  extended  scale.  At  the  present 
moment.  Smith  affects  to  regard  Nau- 
voo as  his  Medina,  and  Zion,  in  Mis- 
souri, as  his  Mecca.  IIo  preaches  to 
the  Mormonites  the  necessity  of  re- 
conquering their  holy  city,  and  takihg 
vengeance  on  the  wretches  by  whom 
they  were  expelled.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  his  legion  is  kept  to  regular 
drill,  and  would  now  be  an  overmatch 
for  an  equal  number  of  American  mi- 
litia.     The    recent   assassination    of 
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Boggs,  the  governor  of  Missouri^  by 
one  of  Smith's  Danite  band,  and  the 
ostentatious  protection  afforded  to  the 
murderer  in  Nauvoo,  have,  however, 
alarmed  the  Missourians.  They  ap- 
plied to  the  state  of  Illinois  to  have 
Smith  arrested,  and  he  was  appre^ 
bended  by  a  messenger,  but  was  again 
liberated  on  a  habeas  corpus^  issued 
from  his  own  court  at  Nauvoo.  This 
has  been  annulled  by  the  Illinois  state- 
court,  and  the  prophet  seems  likely  to 
be  left  in  what  the  Americans  call  "  a 
pretty  particular  ^x  ;'*  and  so  think 
many  of  his  old  associates,  who  have 
not  only  quitted  the  Mormonite  ranks, 
but  actually  commenced  assailing  him 
through  the  press.  The  race  of  the 
prophet  appears  almost  run :  in  Lan- 
cashire, Mormonism  is  certainly  on  the 
decline,  and  in  London  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  recent  traces  of  its 
existence.  It  is  possible  that  Smith 
may  make  a  sanguinarv  struggle  in 
America,  and  that  the  civil  war  m  the 
Western  States  may  be  renewed ;  but 
his  followers  have  no  confidence  in  his 
courage,  and  his  book  of  Abraham 
has  placed  such  an  additional  weight 
on  cre(kility,  that  it  must  break  even 
the  faitfe  of  Mormonites  if  further  con- 
tinued. It  was  a  sad  blunder  in  Smith 
to  forget  that  his  prototype,  Moham- 
med, was  a  man  or  only  one  book. 

We  have  reserved  for  our  conclusion 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  inci- 
dents in  this  strange,  eventful  history. 
The  general  outline  of  the  career  which 
Smith  has  run,  was  predicted  by  Ro- 
bert Southey  in  a  work  published  the 
very  year  before  that  in  which  Mor- 
monism was  started.  Here  is  the  pas- 
sage:— 

'*  America  is  In  more  danger  from 
religious  fanaticism.  The  government 
there  not  thmking  it  necessary  to  pro- 


vide reliffious  instmctlon  for  the  people 
in  any  of  the  new  States,  the  prevalence 
of  superstition,  and  that,  perhaps,  ik 

BOMB  WILD  AND    TERBIBLE  SHAPE,   may 

be  looked  for  as  one  likely  consequence 
of  this  great  and  portentous  omission. 
An  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  might 
find  dupes  and  followers  as  readily  as 
the  All-friend  Jemima;  and  the  next 
Aaron  Burr  who  seeks  to  carve  a  king- 
dom for  himself  out  of  the  overgrown 
territories  of  the  Union,  may  discover 

that  FANATICISM  IS  THE  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE   WEAPON   WITH   WHICH   AMBITION 

CAN  ARM  ITSELF ;  that  the  way  for  both 
is  prepared  by  that  immorality  which 
the  want  of  religion  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily induces,  and  that  Gahp-Mbet- 
IN08  may  be  very  well  directed  to  for- 
ward the  designs  of  a  MILITARY 
PROrHET.  Were  there  another 
Mohammed  to  arise,  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  he  >yould  find  more 
scope,  or  fairer  opportunity,  than  in 
THAT  part  of  the  Anglo- American 
Union  into  which  the  elder  States  cod- 
tinually  discharge  the  restless  part  of 
their  population,  leaving  laws  and  Gos- 
pel to  overtake  it  if  they  can ;  for  in 
the  march  of  modern  colonisation  both 
are  left  behind." — Southey  s  CoUoquies, 
vol.  u.  p.  42,  1829. 

The  history  we  have  given  affords 
much  room  for  painful,  but  not  useless, 
reflection :  our  narrative,  however,  has 
extended  to  such  a  length,  that  we  are 
precluded  from  comment.  We  shall 
only  say,  that  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  authenticate  every  fact  which  we 
have  stated — that  many  repulsive  cir- 
cumstances in  the  history  of  the  delu- 
sion and  its  concomitants  have  been 
omitted  from  motives  of  delicacy,  and 
that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  pro- 
gress of  Mormonism  in  England  and 
America  is  a  very  sorry  accompani- 
ment to  the  march  of  intellect  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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THE  LOKD  OF  COKA88E— .A  LEGEND. 
•EUIO  MO,  ▼.  OF  TIB  KUBOQB  FAf  BRt. 

Though  France  has  had  many  a  valorous  knight 
Who  shines  in  her  annals  of  chivalry  bright ; 

And  manv  a  name. 

That  b  blazoned  by  fkme> 
Yet  none  of  her  knights  could  in  daring  surpass^ 
The  proud  baron  Raymond^  the  Lord  of  Corasse. 
Ay*  well  has  he  fought  on  full  many  a  day. 
And  gallantly  borne  hipn  in  many  a  fray ; 

But  Lord  Raymond  just  now 

Has  got  into  a  rowy 
Which  he  may  not  get  easily  out  of,  I  trow ; 
For  helmet  and  falchion^  and  corselet  of  roail» 
And  vassal  and  henchman  can  little  avmilf 
*  Gainst  the  foes  who  the  valiaat  Lord  Ravmond  aasaiU 
For  he's  ^ot  himself  into  the  predousest  lurch* 
By  swearmg  he  won't  pay  his  tithes  to  the  oharcb^ 
And  the  Clerk  of  Corasse  is  exceeding  irate* 
And  to  Avignon  goes,  to  Pope  Urban  to  state 

The  question  in  full. 

In. the  hope  of  a  Bull* 
By  which  he'll  get  mto  the  lord  baron  s  wool, 
Ajid  Urban  the  Fifth  having  called  his  consistory. 
And  carefully  heard  all  his  reverence's  history, 
Declares  that  the  Clerk  has  established  his  rigbW 
With  posts  of  the  suit  to  be  paid  by  the  Kni^t. 
And  the  Clerk  of  Corasse  having  got  hb  de<?ee. 
Sets  oif  for  Bearn  with  abundance  of  kIm  ; 
Thinking, ''  Now,  my  lord  baron»  you'll '  down  with  the  doit,' 
'« Refuse  if  you  dare,  when  the  Pope  says  you  musl.'* 

The  lord  baron  Raymond  is  taking  a  inooae. 

When  the  messenger  comes  with  this  deq>erate  news : 

For  whoQ  dinner  is  o'er, 

'Tis  his  custom  to  snore 
For  a  couple  of  hours,  say  from  two  until  four. 
And  so,  while  he's  sleepmg,  the  messenger  waiti^ 
And  is  then  ushered  into  his  presence  and  states—. 

Growing  pale  and  then  red# 

Having  some  sort  of  dread. 
Lest  the  baron  might  chance  to  make  free  with  his  bead--* 
That  the  Pope  has  pronounced  his  most  solemn  decision* 
Condenming  his  highness,  the  Baron,  to  pay 
The  tithes  in  arrear  without  any  delay,  . 

To  his  reverence  the  Clerk  ; 

And  besides  as  a  mark 
Of  proper  contrition,  obedience,  and  lowliness. 
To  write  off  for  pardon  at  once  to  his  Holiness  1 
But  the  Lord  of  Corasse,  with  a  smile  of  derision^p. 
While  a  comical  air  on  his  countenance  glows. 
Lays  his  forefinger  flat  by  the  side  of  his  nose. 
And  exdaims  (which  was  wrong  and  I  greatly  regret  it)^. 
**  Ask  the  Clerk  of  Corasse, « Don't  he  wish  hemay.gtt  it?  * 
And  then  while  his  conduct  the  messenger  scares, 
OooUy  bids  his  attendants  to  kick  Inm  down  stMrk. 
Ym.  XXL— No.  129.  x 
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Bnt  it  80  comes  to  past 

That  the  Clerk  of  Coraase, 
Don*t  over  much  like  to  he  '^  writ  down  an  atiu" 
And  his  messenger  not  hatkig  hrought  him  the  pel4 
He  sets  oft  to  seek  the  lord  haron  himself, 

In  the  confident  hope. 

That  his  eyes  he  maj  ope 
To  A  s«nte  of  his  crime  by  the  bull  of  the  Pope« 
Devoting^  his  lordship  to  certain  perdition^ 
If  he  don't  pay  his  tithes  and  show  ample  contrition. 
And  so  he  proceeds,  and  he  reaches  in  state 
Thd  chlit«aa  de  CoriMse,  and  knocks  at  the  gtU, 
As  the  lord  baron  Raymond,  unfortunate  sinner* 
With  the  laay  Corasse  is  just  ^ttbg  to  dinner, 

'Tis  a  fine  old  htll, 

With  lis  windows  tall* 
And  banner  and  lance  oil  tb«  my  stoni  iriU, 

And  sword  and  shieQi 

That-A^tnimy  a  field 
Of  rdlant  fiffht  to  the  mtnd  recall  i 
And  lb#  wolMogs  sleep  by  the  blating  fir*  t 
'    While  the  old  oak  boai'd 

Is  Amply  stored'^ 
And  there  sit  lady  and  lord  and  wfikt^i 
And  the  merry  paffo  with  his  ffAy  attire. 

The  wild  boar*e  head 

Before  them  spreAd^ 
And  Iht  dainty  peacMki  and  snow^whita  br^Ad } 
And  ai^  Af  uie  ehoteest  Caidav6llA» 
WhlAk^thA  baron  got  fretn  a  right  j^Ay  fiinoWi 
His  frtad  the  Abbot  of  ComnosteUA 

While  homelier  Ibed 
'    For  the  YAssale  rude, 
Al  llM  tAbl«*i  fbot  Ss  MHi^y  eereWAd 
And  many  a  weary  wanderer  there. 
Of  their  UfAl  Ant  drink  haA  a  weldofAe  iharA  \ 
for  ttA*er  unrelieved,  did  the  poor  msn  pasi| 
The  castle  gate  of  4he  Lord  de  Corasse. 

But  the  Clerk  of  Corasse  has  not  come  to  dine. 
And  trill  not  be  tempted  by  peacock  or  c)une« 
Or  ihA  Abbot  of  ComposteUa*s  winei 
Though  he  deetns  them  very  good  things  t  opine. 

To  the  baron^s  requestj 

ThAt  hell  joiti  as  a  ffuest. 
Ha  replies,  **  My  lord  baron,  I're  not  come  to  jest| 
**  How  can  ;^ou  suppose  thai  1*11  job  you  at  oinoAr, 
^'Denouncedlrr  the  Pope,  as  you  Are>  for  a  sinner;.^ 

**  Kenising  to  pay 

"  In  the  regular  way, 
««ThA  tithes  Of  your  church,  to  his  grief  and  ^smagr ; 
«<  B>it  UiArk  mA,  Lord  Raymond,  the  bull  I  baveiM-^^"  **  Hold,** 
t>iel  tbA  bAroui  whose  dinner  is  ^i  getting  cold* 
<<  Methinksi  ffood  sir  ClerL  this  is  somewhat  loo  bold, 

**  Just  take  my  adyice 
,  '  **  And  be  Off  in  a  trice.  * 

*^M  jrou  iATe  6omA  again  tat  thesA  tit>iAs»by  tlM  taasi, 
«<TbA)r  ^hAtt  drAg  in  ihA  Mat  for  iho  Qerk  ol  CerAsse." 
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The  CleA  of  Corasse  looks  exceedingly  blue. 
For  the  Won  ne'er  says  what  the  baron  won't  do  j 
And  his  honour  is  strictest,  we  well  may  suppose. 
Whenever  he  swears  not  to  pay  what  he  owes* 

Still  his  reverence  replies. 

Though  It  scarcely  is  wise- 
But  somehow  he  trusts  to  his  clerical  guise-«. 
'*  Very  wfell,  my  lord  baron,  do  just  as  you  pUase, 

"But  perchance  you  will  yet 
^    "  Wish  you'd  settled  this  debt 
*'  Till  you  do  I  can  promise  youll  get  little  ease." 

Then  he  turns  on  his  heel 

While  he  strives  to  conceal 
The  wrath  and  annoyance,  which  fear  of  the  Knight 
Very  prudently  kept  him  from  spfeaking.  outright. 
While  the  latter  remarks,  with  a  look  of  disdain,  • 
"  Poor  man,  I  f^ar  much  something's  wrong  with  his  brain." 

Night's  shadows  ar«  deep 

Uoon  turret  and  keep. 
And  the  folk  in  the  castle  are  all  fast  aaleep. 
Enjoying  a  pleasant  cessation  of  strife  i    >. 
And  chiQ^r  Lord  Kaymond  in  bed  with  his  wife. 

Who  slumbers  as  soundly 

And  snores  as  profoundly 
As  if  he  would  sleep  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
.     But  hearken,  what  din ! 

Is  this  gatherii^  within-^ 
.What  a^clatter  (a  iron  ami  erookery  and  titt—*    ^ 

What  smashing. 

What  clashing, 
.  What  shouts  «Ad  what  poars. 

What  slamming  of  door% <> 

And  throwing  down  stairs  ohairs  and  tables  by  scores* 
Her  ladyship,  wakes,  full  of  wonder  and  fear, 
And  calk  up  her  husband  the  raeket  to-  hear  |  •    ^ 
But  the  baron,  who  guesses  the  eause  o'  the  riot, 
Says  he'd  very  much  wish  she  had  kept  herself  quiet— « 

Vows  it*s  nothing  at  all 

But  a  common-place  squall 
That  is  rattling  the  bucklers  and  swords  in  the  hidl. 
And  wonders  such  trifles  his  wife  can  appal. 
And  hifr  lady,  though  having  good  reason  to  doubt  it, 
Thmks  it  better  to  say  nothmg  fUrther  about  it. 
Though  still,  as  the  noises  go  on  all  the  night. 
She  continues  awake  in  a  desperate  fVlght; 
And  thelmron  himself,  although  shamming  a  snore. 
Never  closes  his  eyes  until  quarter  past  fo^. 

Lifl^htly  the  morning's  freshest  breese 
1a  rknning  the  blue  Pyrenees, 
Whose  snowcapped  summits  proudly  tower, 
.  Resplendent  in  the  day-eod  s  light,  • 

While  round  their  feet  full  many  a  flower 
Sips  the  last  dewy  kiss  of  Night ; 
,    ,        .Where  branches  green 
J  Wave  all  uns^n  ^         .     ,    . 

In  many  a  <kep  and  w3d  ravine  ; 
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And  strMmletfl,  in  whose  crystal  wtr« 
Fair  girls  their  snowy  limbs  may  lare ; 
With  fairy  tide 
All  rippling  glide 
In  gprassy  nooks  awhile  to  hide ; 
Then  stealing  fortb^  with  silver  spray* 
In  mimic  torrents  dance  and  play  ; 
Till  on  some  lakelet's  tranquil  breast. 
Like  infant  babes«  they  sink  to  rest» 
And  crag>  and  stream»  and  fairy  bower. 

And  snows,  by  human  foot  untrod, 

Are  emblems  from  the  hand  of  God 
Of  beauty,  migesty,  and  power* 

But  stay, 

•Tis  day, 
And  its  beams  dbplay 
Last  night's  disasters  in  dire  array ; 
Chairs  and  tables  are  all  put  astray. 
All  the  pictures  turned  the  wrong  way. 
Shields  and  swords  that  hung  in  the  hall 
All  bave  tumbled  down  flrom  the  wall ; 
Then,  in  the  kitchen,  all  the  delf 
Has  been  pitched  from  every  shelf, 
Pllites,  and  dishes,  and  pitchers,  and  jugi. 
Pots,  and  pans,  and  platters,  and  mugs. 

Are  strewed  around 
.    All  over  the  ground. 
There  un't  a  thing  in  its  place  to  be  found ; 
But  the  worst  of  all—- a  certain  token 
Twas  Old'  Nick's  work— b  that  nothing  is  broken. 

And  the  servants  stare. 

With  bristling  hair 
And  A  terrible  dread  of  that  earthenware. 
Increased  by  the  baron's  daring  mockery 

Of  the  powers  Satanic, 

When,  scorning  their  panic, 
He  shouts — **  You  viliianiB,  take  up  the  crodMry  T 

But  whatever  their  awe. 

That  mandate  is  law. 
Which  they  dread  as  much  as  old  Beeliebub'a  cUw ; 

So  down,  in  a  group. 

To  obey  it,  they  stoop. 
And  one  who,  in  daring,  turpassee  the  rest 
Affecting  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  jeetf 
Is  raiaiBg  the  largest  of  all  the  tureens, , 

When,  be  glances  about. 

Gives  one  desperate  shout. 
To  the  floor  ffoes  the  vessel  in  small  MittfteraMf.* 
.  *    Sqmres,  vassals,  and  all 

Rush  alarmed  from  the  hall. 
For  from  out  the  tureen,  as  that  menial  arose» 
A  very  small  mouse  had  jumped  up  on  his  nose. 

Which  he  fancied,  poor  elf 

Was  the  devil  himself. 
And  awe-struck,  of  course,  at  his  sad  situation. 
Gave  the  shont  that  produced  such  sublime  coBStermtioo* 
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Fierce  is  the  ire  of  the  chivalrous  lord ; 

He  swears  to  exhibit 

Each  man  on  a  gibbet 
Who  refuses  to  touch  the  utensils  abhorred ; 

And  by  such  kind  of  threats 

In  a  short  time  he  gets 
The  dishes  and  plates  to  their  places  restored ; 

Then  makes  the  men  swear 

That  they  never  will  dare 
To  utter  a  sentence  about  the  af&ir ; 
And  TOWS  that  if  one  of  them  talks  of  the  dresser 
To  even  his  wife  or  his  father  confessor^ 
Me  knows  what  to  do  for  the  daring  transgresK^  . 

'Tis  midnight  once  more. 

But  the  baron  don't  snore. 
But  lies  wide  awake,  while  he  cons  o*er  and  o*er 
The  riot  that  went  on  the  midnight  before; 

When  agiun  it  begins. 

The  most  furious  of  dins- 
Lord  !  was  ever  man  punbhed  so  much  for  his  sins  7 
And  now  something  furiously  kicks  at  his  door. 

With  vexation  he  writhes. 

And  cries — *'  Damn  them  for  tithes  ; 
^'  Be  they  demons  or  angels  I  won't  remain  quiet — 
«*  Who  the  devil  are  you  that  kick  up  such  a  riot  ?** 

And  jumps  up  in  bed. 

While  his  lady,  fa^  dead 
With  fright,  pulls  the  counterpane  over  her  head. 
Not  caring  to  be  carried  off  in  his  stead. 
But  seemingly  not  in  the  least  degree  loth 
That  her  husband  should  go  to  the  devil  for  both 

The  reply  to  the  Knight 

Is  in  truth  more  polite 
Than  what  from  his  question  one  might  think  his  right. 
Namely — ^*  Orthon's  my  name, 
**  And  I  hitherward  came, 
"  For  the  Clerk  of  Corasse  retribution  to  claim. 
''  He  voWs  that  your  conduct's  excessively  scurvy. 
*'  And  bids  me  to  knock  the  whole  place  topsy  turvy, 

"  Till  such  time  as  you  choose, 

w  To  '  come  down'  with  your  dues, 
'*  And  the  Clerk  is  a  man  that  I  may  not  refuse.*' 
'<  Ho,  ho  1"  sayi  the  knight,  ^  so  'tis  this  little  matter 
"  That  makes  you  create  such  a  deuce  of  a  clatter ; 

"  But  Orthon,  I  say, 

w  Can  you  stoop  to  obey, 
^*  A  chap  like  tfaiat  Clerk  in^so  shabby  a  way. 

**  A  spirit  of  spunk, 

<<  To  DC  slave  to  a  monk— 
^  My  excellent  friend,  are  you  foolish,  or  drunk  ? 
^*  Besides,  I've  stroug  notions  of  cutting  his  throat, 
*'  And  pitching  his  corpus  outside  in  the  moat 

'^  But  n*importe,  as  to  that, 

«'  Just  now,  answer  me  flat*— 
^  Will  you  give  up,  old  fellow,  this  churlish  divin«^ 
"  And  insteiul  of  his  service  be  entered  in  mine  ?** 
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lii  so  woeful  a  plight* 
The  friendship  of  OrtboD  conciliates  quite ; 

Who  vows  to  the  grave 

To  be  thenceforth  his  slave — 
Then  whispers  three  words,  which  Vm  bound  not  to  write« 
To  which  the  lord  Raymond  replies — '<  Hoqour  bright  !*' 
And  in  less  than  a  minute  the  long  corridor 
Re-echoes  no  sound  save  his  highness's  more* 

Ni^ht  aft«r  nighty 

This  iinffalar  sprite* 
At  the  baroB'a  bedside  would  at  midaiglil  alight; 

And  speak  in  his  ear 

What  took  place  far  and  near  | 
And  often  by  these  means  the  baron  would  hear* 
In  a  day*  what  his  friends  might  not  know  in  a  year. 
Poor  Orthon  would  just  give  a  pull  at  his  nightoi^* 
For  the  baron'  did  wear  one — a  red — not  a  white  cap. 
And  say — '*  My  good  baron*  do  pray  pay  attention* 
**  To  a  trifle  of  news  that  Tve  just  got  to  mention— 

^  A  thinff  which  took  place* 

•*  Two  days  since,**  (as  the  case 
Might  be*)  an  intrigue*  or  a  battle*  or  chase. 
In  fact*  through  this  Orthon  he  knew  In  a  word*  . 
All  that  happened  almost  at  the  time  it  occurred  ; , 
And  througnout  the  whole  province  his  quick  information^ 
Of  whatever  took  place*  caused  profound  admiration. 

Now  the  baron  would  oft  intelligence  send 
To  the  Count  de  Foiz,  his  particular  friend* 

Of  things  which  the  sprite 

Used  to  tell  him  at  night — 
The  value  of  which  was  not  frequently  slight ; 

And  the  Count  cannot  guess 

By  what  sort  of  express 
He  hears  aft  his  news — and  he  cannot  repress 

His  wish  to  And  out 

Who  the  deuce  is  the  scout* 
Who  can  manage  to  travel  so  swiftly  about* 

And  discover  what*s  done 

Everywhere  *neath  the  sun ; 
And  one  night*  as  the  baron  and  he  sit  together* 
Discussing  the  state  of  the  crops  and  the  weather ; — 

^eing  both  rather  mellow^ 

From  old  calcavella* 

He  learns  from  the  Knight 
The  whole  tale  of  the  sprite* 
And  exclaims—'^'Pon  my  life*  you're  a  d      i  d  lu^ky  wight  1 

'<  But  what  sopt  is  this  creature^ 

*'  In  figpire  and  feature* 
**  Who  acts  in  a  wav  so  exceeding  polite  ?" 
'*  Bgad  I*'  says  the  baron*  ''though  strange  it  appear* 
*♦  Of  one  who  conveys  so  much  news  to  mv  ear* 
**  I  never  yet  saw  him."    **  You  didn't  ?l-how  queer  I 
"  To  see  nim,  Lord  bless  me !'  Td  give  any  money — 
"  I'm  sure  the  chap's  phiz  is  uncommonly  funny. 
^  When  next  b  your  way  he  may  happen  to  throw  )iimself* 
«  My  friend*  you'll  oblige  me' by  making  him  show  himedf.** 
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^  Very  weOy"  raya  I^ord  Rayiaond  |  and  that  rerj  nSgh^ 
To  the  haroD*«  bed-tide  comes  the  comical  sprite. 

He  seems  somewhat  distressed 

At  the  baron's  reaaest ; 
But  the  latter  on  pleasing  his  guesi  ^p#ars  bent* 
So  sajs  Orthon,  at  last^**  Very  well,  I  consent  | 
'<  I  hope  you  shan't  have  any  cause  to  repentt 

**  When  to-morrow  you  rise, 

•^  111  appear  to  ;rour  eyes, 

"  On  your  quitting  your  room ; 

<<  But  if  you  shall  presume 
«*  To  Insult  me  in  any  way— mark  me>  mjr  frien^W 
*'  All  connexion  between  us  must  instantly  end.*! 
And  thus  having  spoken*  away  flies  the  sprite^ 
A  nd  the  baron  goes  soundly  to  sleep  for  »#  logbtt 

At  eight  the  baron  lumps  out  of  bed^ 

And  his  nidit-cap  rod 

He  pulls  olf  his  head. 
And  says,  with  a  sort  of  self-satisfied  grunt — 
"  'Tis  a  capital  momliur,  by  Jove  I  fbr  a  hunt ; 
"  But  no— I'm  infcrnafiy  puas led  for  blunt 

'<  I  must  manage  to  pillage 

"  The  next  Spanish  village— 
**  Those  vassals  of  mine  have  no  genius  for  tillage, 

"  But,"  he  pulls  on  his  boot^, 

''  Who  can  blame  the  poor  brutes, 
^  For  disliking  such  very  nnwarlike  pursmts* 
^  Thank  heaven,  we're  surrounded  by  capital  neighbonrib 
"  And  can  easily  g^et  at  the  ftmit  of  tneb  labours. 

**  Work  is  very  distressing, 

(He  now  has  done  dressing 
And  quitted  his  room)  ^  and  'tis  really  a  blessing, 
f'  To— Lord  I  did  I  ever  behold  until  now, 
**  Such  a  horrible,  ill-looking  brute  as  that  sow—* 

^'  Complete  bone  and  skin, 

*'  And  as  ugly  as  thin ; 

*'  She's  quite  a  disgrace 

'« To  a  nobleman's  place. 
<«  Hallo  1  Hugh,  set  the  dogs  on  that  rascally  brute  T 

Bat  ^twere  idle  oursuit^ 

For  the  sow,  altho«i|h  mute 
Till  Htm  order  was  fireur-witb  a  wMderM  cry 
Has  vanished  at  once  from  the  noUeman^s  eye. 

Not  a  soul  can  tell  where. 

In  the  earth  or  the  air. 
But  'tis  perfectly  dear  she  no  longer  Is  there. 
And  mgh  and  the  baron  at  each  other  st«r«» 
Exceedingly  puzaled  about  the  aMr. 

The  Lord  of  Corasse  for  a  moment  reflects. 
And  the  wamine  of  Ortbon  he  soon  r^QoUeets ; 

And  'm  dear  to  him  now 

That  thai  lean-looking  sow 

Which  he  saw  disappear 

In  a  manner  so  ^ueer^ 
Was  none  else  than  the  spurit*  and  great  is  his  fear 
That  his  haste  and  imprudeoce  have  cut  their  connndoiu 
Whidi  makes  him  a  prey  to  the  deepest  d^eetion  | 
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For  night  follows  nieht. 

But  thej  brbg  not  the  sprite^ 
The  Lord  of  Corasse  grows  dispirited  qoite^ 

And  innes  slowly  away. 

By  a  gradual  decay, 
Atid  before  the  year's  end  is  converted  to  clay. 
O'er  his  body  his  widow  and  vassals  erect 
A  beautiful  tombi  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
Where  stretched  at  full  length,  looking  up  to  the  skies. 
His  effigy— just  like  an  epitaph — lies  ; 
And  close  to  his  feet — one  may  see  it  there  now-« 
There's  a  figure  in  stone  of  a  lean-looking  sow. 
(A  coincidence  here  I,  perhaps,  should  point  out, 
Thotkffh  I  don't  know  what  light  on  the  story  it  throws. 
Which  is  that  the  baron  has  lost  half  his  nose. 
And  the  sow  has  got  rid  of  two-thirds  of  her  snout. 
Antiquarians  Vill  make  somethbg  of  it,  no  doubt.) 

The  ^brms  are  efBeiced, 

But  one  line  can  be  traced 
Of  inscription,  and  none  seems  to  have  been  erased. 
Though  thb  is  concealed  amid  rubbbh  and  grass — 


The  moral  that  lurks  in  this  story  is  deep. 
But  one  that  'twere  wise  from  the  vulgar  to  keep* 
-  Reader,  think  on  it  morning  and  night,  and  mayhap— 
If  you  do  make  it  out,  have  a  care— v^6«m  tap.   . 


THE  DAGUBEREOTYPE. 
TO  — 

At  the  famous  Daguerreotype  art. 
Sweet  girl  I  must  own  thou  art  clever. 

For  with  one  sunny  glance,  on  my  heart 
Thou  hast  painted  thy  image  for  ever* 


De  I'art  de  Da^erre  fiuneuz, 
Chere  fille,  je  te  rends  Thomm^ge, 

Par  un  seul  rayon,  de  tes  yeuz, 
Tu  a  p^nt,  sur  mon  coeur,  ton  image. 

Deir  arte  foto^afioa  I'onore 
Sia  il  tuo,  cm  con  s^^uardo  lucente. 
La  tua  imma^pne,  nsplendente 

Hai  dipinto  per  sempre,  sul  mio  oore ! 

M.  J«  B« 
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Gkomb  tbb  Foveth*  no  mean  opi- 
nion on  such  a  sabject*  asserted  on  one 
occasion  that  the  conversation  of  a 
^rst-rate  physician  was  not  only  *'  the 
most  instructive  bat  most  agreeable  of 
any  man's.  **  We  would  beg  to  extend 
the  praise  to  their  writings^  which  are 
^ver  marked  by  striking  and  original 
views,  and  conspicuous  for  a  knowledge 
of  mankind,  based  on  very  different 
-grounds  from  the  mere  chance  colli- 
sions of  society.  No  other  class,  whose 
minds  are  trained  by  a  long  and  ar- 
duous  course  of  labour,  have  so  many 
opportunities  of  mixing  with  their,  fel- 
low-men of  every  grade  in  life. 

The  clergyman  is  limited  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  sacred  calling,  to 
one  species  of  intercourse  with  his 
flock.  Worldly  subjects  and  daily  in- 
terests  he  is  almost  forbidden  to  touch 
upon  or  mingle  with ;  his  efforts  more 
directed  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  from  passing  events,  and  fix 
them  upon  things  of  deeper  and  higher 
importance^  he  has  less  sympathy  with 
aorrows  and  cares  which  spring  from 
sources  he  undervalues,  and  therefore 
-his  knowledge .  of  character — his  in- 
sight into  the  human  heart,  will,  by 
the  very  practice  of  his  profession,  be 
restrictea. 

The  lawyer,  whose  life  is  a  conti- 
nued mentiu  struggle  either  in  the  de- 
tection and  assertion,  or  in  the  con- 
cealment of  truth,  looks  on  the  world 
but  as  one  wide  arena  of  litigation. 
Halnts  of  distrust  and  suspicion  tinge 
and  colour  to  him  every  relation  of 
life,  and  he  arranges  mankind  into  the 
two  classes  of  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
wiUi  an  intuitive  readiness  which  en- 
ables him  to  take  bold  and  striking 
views  of  society,  but  with  the  finer 
truts  of  human  fbeling — with  the  more 
minute  springs  that  stir  hb  heart,  his 
occupation  bring  him  into  no  contact. 
The  verv  ingenuity  to  which  he  has 
trained  bis  mind^the  very  sophii^ 
which  it  is  his  daily  habit  to  exercise, 
are  so  many  causes  of  perversion  to 
his  judgment.  Less  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  than  desirous  to  fsshion 


-and  mould  it  when  found  to  his  own 
peculiar  purposes,  he  rejects  the  good 
that  is  not  adapted  to  his  views,  and 
only  unveils  falsehood  when  it  ma^  be 
serviceable  to  his  case.  His  discnmi- 
nation  of  right  and  wrong  will  always 
be  made  more  with  reference  to  legal 
than  moral  guilt  or  innooence— and  he 
whose  occupation  it  is,  by  every  trick 
of  ingenuity,  and  every  subtlety  to  in- 
duce his  hearers  to  adopt  his  views  will 
often  find  himself  a  special  pleader  to 
his  own  heart* 

The  instincts  of  tf'profession  are  in- 
deed narrowing  and  humiliating  things, 
tthe  technicals  themselves  of  any  art 
form  a  kind  of  post-and-rail  fence  hr 
which  a  man  is  separated  from  his  fel- 
lows i  and,  uiihappily,  professional  emi- 
nence b  in  most  cases  only  attainable 
by  that  isdation  which  cuts  him  off 
from  all  the  world.  This  b  less  the 
case  with  the  physician  than  with  the 
barrister.  Dailv  intercourse  with  per- 
sons of  every  class  and  rank  in  life, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  render 
him,  however  little  plastic  may  be  hb 
nature,  ^  all  things  to  all  men.  The 
distant  respect  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches one  patient  will  be  ehanged 
into  the  tone  of  patronixing  assurance 
with  another — the  courtier-like  deli- 
cacy with  which  he  investigates  the 
shadowy  symptoms  of  some  almost  vip 
sionary  malady  will  be  converted  into 
the  straightforward  and  acute  cross-ex- 
amination of  a  lawyer,  when  detecting 
the  subtle  difficult  of  a  more  important 
case.  He  b  alternately  the  encourM^, 
thedissuader,  and  the  comforter  of  hb 
patients;  and  hb  character,  moulded 
by  the  very  exigency  of  hb  position^ 
will  put  him  in  relation  with  feeliiMpi 
and  sympathies  of  every  varying  concuh 
tion  in  life.  The  confidant  of  hb  sove- 
reign to-day-*to-morrow  the  watcher 
by  the  humble  bedside  of  apeasant. 
'  That  any  man  so  placed  should  oIn 
tain  a  deep  insight  into  the  world  and 
its  ways,  b  not  surprising ;  but  when 
we  add  to  these  advantages  the  fruit 
of  a  study  whose  object  it  b  to  detect 
the  secret  working  of  the  mind  in  every 
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derangement  of  the  body — ^to  behold 
intellect  **  cribbed,  cabbined,  and  con- 
ilned"  by  everr  little  morbid  action  of 
the  system — his  opportunittesi  it  most 
be'  confessed,  are  great  indeed. 

If,  ihea,  he  poweM  tuch  a  wid*- 
aprtad  view  of  mankind,  hj  the  nature 
M  his  pr«fflafioB»  hi«  reqiiisitet  for  its 
«tiuly  are  no  ksa  ^Acult  and  imi>ois- 
4ant  The  few  who,  in  aay  gvMU  citjs 
«M  to  high  erainenoe,  is  a  soffioleAt 
oroof  that  the  race  is  an  arduons  one. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  fiwhion-*^ 
whatever  we  may  hear  of  accidental 
•uoeess<^no  man  ever  cotitinued  to 
hold  his  positbn  as  a  physician*  who . 
iiad  not  strong  and  indubitable  oUims 
on  the  world's  confidenoe.  The  oalla 
-wpon  his  shin  and  Imovledge  are  not 
.to  be  satisfied  bv  one,  or  any  nnmber 
nt  successful  erortsi  they  are  daily^ 
hourly,  minutely  making  upon  him. 
Neitlier  is  his  mind  suffered  to  dwell 
•on  one  oharaoter  or  oomple^on  of  dis- 
ease :  ha  of  the  jaundice  expects  as 
jnuoh  attention  and  devotion  as  his 
neighbour  with  the  dvop^.  Fatigue 
pre  aaenpatton*  Hloess  itself  are  lujn»> 
«ies  whidi  the  medical  man  must  ooo- 
«eal,  if  he  wouUl  einoy  them ;  and  the 
^rst-rate  physician  if  a  kmd  of  ambtN 
ktory  eonsmenoe,  to  whioh  eaeh  man 
vevedA  his  delinquencies,  and  fi^on 
whidi  he  looks  fbr  relief* 

The  ediicatioQ  of  medical  men  is  so» 
«iaily  oonsidered  a  point  of  BUwifhst 
importanoe,  and  has  obtained,  in  ev»y 
•ouBtvy  in  Europe,  A  due  degree  of 
attentioik  In  Germany  it  is  the  state 
-Aat  provides  the  means,  and  <Moftatee 
tike  ordeal  of  stndjf*^  Prance  the 
oase  is  tolorably  similar-*-while  with  us 
the  oolleff  es  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
possess  chartered  powers,  under  which 
&ey  leffldate  Ibr  tiie  two  pro&ssbns. 

With  the  increasing  desire  for  in» 
jMPOMlion  that  marks  our  agOM^wtth 
^at  thiret  fer  knowledge  of  every  kbd 
which  diaract^rises  every  class  and 
eondition  in  lifSB-«*the  profession  of  me^ 
dicine  has  ftdly  sympathised.  Not  only 
l^ave  greater  facilities  of  study  been 
afforded  in  the  branches  of  learning 
tbrmerly  cultivated—but  new  profes** 
•orshipe  have  been  established'— new 
sources  of  aefuhrement  onened.  With 
the  double  object  of  ittmgthe  physl. 
clan  to  his  plaoe  in  a  society  where  a 
higher  order  of  information  abounds, 
and  also  of  enabling  him  to  derive  be- 
nefit from  disoovertes  in  sciences  wbloh 
are  ancillary  to  his  own,  a  number  of 


new  studies  are  presentedto  his  mindf 
and  natural  hbtory,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  optics,  all  demand  a  share  of 
his  attention. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  system 
been  earned  that  not  ou^  is  a  muoh 
longer  time  requisite  for  the  aoquif^ 
ment  of  a  Uoenoe  to  pvaotisi^  but  a 
verv  eonsiderable  cental  must  be  ea^ 
barked  in  its  acquisition* 

Let  us  now  mquire  wheAtff  from 
the  vast  range  and  diversitv  of  these 
pursuits,  socie^  has  derivea  a  pronoi^ 
tionate  benefit  m  the  luperiority  oitHim 
present  race  of  physiciansi  and  on  this 
sul^ect  we  cannot  call  upon  a  testi- 
monv  of  more  valug  thau  tho  author 
-of  the  volume  whose  title  we  F^ifix  to 
this  paper  i*^ 

**  This  is  an  age  of  ambitious  acquire* 
ment,  and  profetssional  men  seem  to  be 
ashamed  unless  they  have  the  character 
of  universal  knowledge.  Every  body 
studies  every  thing,  and  the  consequenoe 
is  that  few  know  any  tMng  welL  We 
live  amidst  the  din  of  decTamatiens  in 
favour  of  general  educations  and  ar# 
every  where  assailed  bv  the  ceaseless 
competition  of  those  woo  vend  cheap 
knowledge  In  the  form  of  penny  perio- 
dicals, lectures  hmumerabie,  and  hostf 
of  rival  eneyolopsBdias ;  but  curs  ie  not 
an  age  of  calm,  unpretead^g  aequhFa* 
ment.  and  severe  precise  study,  wmout 
whieh,  the  effort  to  beoeme  good  phy|i» 
ciaos  and  surgeons  must  prove  vai^ 
and  fruitless.  Can  any  thing  he  more 
embarrassing  than  the  muKitndinons 
array  of  studies  presented  to  the  youn^ 
student,  who  comes  to  London  or  DnbUn 
with  the  view  of  educating  Mmself  as  a 
general  practitioner  ?  So  many  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  are  spread  beKsre 
him,  and  so  numerous  are  the  exhorta* 
tlons  to  study  each  with  particuhup  oar% 
that  be  feels  at  a  loss  where  to  begin* 
The  merits,  advantages,  and  neceeS^ 
of  his  own  branch,  are  bisisted  on  by  the 
respective  teachers,  with  all  the  force 
of  impressiye  eloquence ;  and  after 
running  Uie  round  of  introductory  lec- 
tures (an  iniatory  penance  duly  per- 
formed by  all  beginners),  he  returns  in 
the  evening  to  his  home  pufsled  and 
dispirited.  He  finds  that  it  wiU  he 
necessary  for  him  to  become  an  wncelleot 
botanist,  an  able  and  scientific  dbemjst. 
and  a  profound  anatomist :  that  he  mm 
have  some  knowledge  of  soologv,  be 
wen  versed  In  comparative  wSmi^i 
know  how  to  detect  poi^6ns  with  Mfirn^ 
racy,  and  study  the*^  legislative  «BjWl^ 
mentswhich  bear  on  questions  ofn 
Jurisprudence.  Pbysioloffy, 
medica,  therapeuties,  hesoloi., 
anatomy,  the  principles  and  pnfltibtef 
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^  Aoa  eaob*  Ub  Mp^ciil  aUention }  lutyt 
,XD«n^  teacliers  insUt  upon  the  tMcessity 
pf  his  becoming  mattor  of  aoveral  Ian- 
gnagea — Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Ger« 
man ;  while  others  assure  him  he  never 
ican  prosecute  scientific  medicine  with 
-Mooeis,  unless  he  studies  physios  as  well 
as  physic ;  some  are  there  even  who  en^ 
courage  him  to  cultivate  mineralogy  and 
geology ;  as  if,  forsooth^  a  knowlMga  of 
tbe«e  sciences  could  teach  the  laws  that 
regulate  diseased  action,  or  the  indica- 
tions which  should  govern  the  exhibit 
tion  of  remedies.'* 

Now  bo  it  remembered  that  the 
writer  of  the  remarks  we  hare  aaoted 
is  no  antiquated  champion  of  the  by* 
gone  school  of  physic — no  laudator 
iemporii  acti— not  one  of  those  im- 
posing personages,  whose  wig  and  cane 
were  Ingredients  of  their  mecUcid  cha- 
racter^ but  on  the  contrary  an  ardent 
^d  passionate  admirer  of  "  new  medi- 
.oioe  — a  prosecutor  of  every  branch 
i>f  scientmc  discovery  which  could 
throw  a  light  u^n  his  profession— and 
combining  withm  himself  the  rare  ex- 
cellence of  a  first-rate  practitioner 
^inth  the  higher  gift  of  a  dutinguished 
lecturer  and  teadier. 

The  warnings  against  this  diffuse 
imd  varied  course  of  studv  come  then 
with  peculiar  force  from  Dim«  himselif 
a  master  in  every  department  of  proi^ 
ftaeional  literature^  and  a  linguist  of 
no  mean  order ;  and  on  this  aecount 
any  siMpgestions  as  to  the  fitting^  line 
of  study  are  of  infinite  ralue : — 

"  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  to 
commence  the  actual  study  of  medicinf 
and  surgery  until  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Before  that  period  the  mind  is  not  suffi- 
cienily  ripe  for  practical  observation, 
nor  sufficiently  stored  {with  that  know- 
ledge (only  to  be  gained  by  the  daily  in^ 
tercourse  of  life)  which  teaches  us  to 
estimate  the  effects  of  moral  or  physical 
causes  on  the  human  sprstem,  imparts  to 
OS  the  power  of  weighing  conflicting 
evidence,  and  detecting  tne  too  fre^ 
quently  incorrect  and  erroneous  state- 
Daents  of  our  patients.  A  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  world  is  indispensable  to 
the .  physician ;  and  i(  is  only  loss  of 
time — yes,  of  precious  time — to  employ 
hoys  in  trying  to  learn  what  can  only  be 
Ac<^ed  by  men.  Those  who  attend 
hospitals  {at  U>o  early  an  age  are  very 
J4>t  to  acauire  careless  habits  of  obser- 
vation; all  the  interest  which  disease 
^fitmm4i»  vh^  <>bserY^  for  tho  firs( 


IfaM  bt  matured  minds,  is  lest  to  then^ 
•od  aU  the  attraction  of  novelty  has 
•eased  long  before  they  possess  that  taol 
And  ezpermce  which  wable  the  adult  tt 
understand  the  meaning  of  symptoms^ 
the  progress  and  phases  of  morbid  phe* 
nomena,  and  the  effects  of  therapeutie 
agents. 

'  It  is  then  the  duty  of  parents,  guar* 
IS,  teaehers,  and  all  who  superintend 


ihe  ednoation  of  vouth,  to  see  that  those 
who  are  destined  for  the  ma<ttoal  pro* 
tession  should  have  their  minds  pre* 
pared  and  strength^ed  by  diligent  cuU 
tivation  during  early  youth,  not  only 
by  the  attainment  of  extra-professional 
knowledge  suited  to  thehr  means  and  op* 
portunities,  but  also  by  instruction  m 
those  portions  of  anatomy,  materia  me» 
dioa,  botany,  and  chemistry,  which  msf 
he  readily  oomprehended  at  that  ag% 
Sspeoial  care  should  be  taken  to  imf«rS 
io  them  some  knowledge  of  the  pbysieal 
qualities  of  medicinal  substances.  AH 
this  being  done,  when  the  student,  ar« 
rived  at  maturer  years,  comes  to  grapple 
with  the  practical  departments  of  his 
profesdon,  he  will  fina  many  difficulties 
easily  surmounted,  and  at  this  period  he 
•hould  disengage  himself  from  too  de* 
Toted  an  attention  to  the  aoeessery 
4oienees* .  But  he  need  not  wholly  d»» 
inch  himself  from  them ;  so««^e  of 
them  m$j  be  cultivated  along.  «rith  hif 
more  serious  pursuits.  He  may  «ievot# 
one  session  to  lectures  on  chemistry* 
another  to  those  on  botany,  a  third  to 
physiology,  and  so  bn  of  Uie  rest.  But 
his  main  olijeet  must  now  be  the  ae^u* 
fition  of  practical  knowledge,  and  con^ 
aequentl  V  the  rreater  pertion  of  his 
time  ana  energies  must  be  devoted  tf 
ihe  clinical  wards  and  disseetiag-rtom 
4>f  an  hospital,  to  the  study  of  m»  w^ 
teria  medica  and  pharmacy  in  an  apOf 
theeary^s  shop,  and  to  pract&al  anatomy* 
Five  or  six  years'  attendance  on  an  hos* 
pital  will  be  little  enough  to  qualify  you 
to  enter  with  propriety  and  confidenoe 
on  the  discharge  of  your  professional 
duties.  Besir  in  mind,  genUemen,  that 
when  yon  come  to  tvnat  disease^  yen  api> 
proaeh  the  bedside  as  physieiaas^r  sur- 
geons, and  not  as  cbemisU,  botanists* 
or  anatomists.  This  is  tho  character 
ip.  which  you  are  to  appear;  and,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  which  will  pre- 
pare you  for  the  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties, ought  to  engage  your  chief  atten- 
tion. 

**  Some  of  you,  gentlemen,  may  fhiok 
that  it  ill  becomes  a  toaefaer  to  narrow 
the  Ihnits  of  your  exertions,  or  etreonb^ 
acribeyour  pursuits.  But  let  me  be  un« 
4erstood  What  J  wish  to  impress  upon 
yo\ir  attention  is,  that  you  ought  to  ad^ 
dress  yourselves  mainly  to  the  acqutfe- 
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ncnt  of  what  it  really  niefiil,  aad  BhoiUd 
ttore  ap  chiefly  what  is  most  importaat 
and  available.  And  in  ftirtheranee  of 
this  ob}ect  I  tUak  it  my  dvty  to  wara 

Son  af^inst  tlie  well-meaning  but  inju* 
ieioas  representations  of  those  who 
would  turn  you  from  the  study  of  prao* 
tical  matters  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
farourite  sciences — sdcoices  connected 
with  and  anoillar?  to  medicine,  but  in 
which  medical  students  are  too  often  ea- 
oooraged  to  engage  with  an  ardour  that 
iadhreotly,  but  certainly-,  leads  to  a  less 
•ealous  and  efficient  attention  to  more 
important  matters.  Take,  for  instance, 
two  of  the  most  popular  of  the  adjunct 
flcienoet — ^two  usually  regarded  as  most 
Ultimately  oonnected  with  the  study  of 
medicine,  botany,  and  chemistry.  Both 
ire  extremely  valuable  in  themselves^ 
and  a  certain  acauaintance  with  them  is 
mdoubtedly  desirable ;  but  to  the  stu- 
dent in  medicine  their  utility  has  been 
greatly  overrated.  Botany  is  an  ex« 
trtfnefy  interesting  and  useful  science  \ 
imt  I  believe  vou  might  be  very  good 
practitioners  without  Iwowing  the  classes 
of  Linnseus,  or  the  families  of  Jussieu. 
To  be  sure,  if  you  had  the  misfortune 
to  practise  in  localities  separated  IVom 
the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce ;  if 
you  were  suddenly  bereft  of  the  nume- 
rous stores  which  maritime  enterprise 
pours  faito  the  lap  of  medicine,  and 
obliged,  like  the.  herbalists  of  old,  to 
search  the  woods  and  fields  for  your 
materia  medica,  you  would  certainly  be 
often  at  a  loss,  and  might  make  some 
eerkms  misUkes,  unless  you  were  adepU 
in  pi^actieal  botany.  But  this  labour, 
fortunately  for  us  and  for  every  Euro- 
pean practitioner,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
-A  smaU  capital  will  bring  the  vegeti^le 
'INPodBctions  of  the  most  distant  ooun^ 
tries  to  your  door;  and  any  respectable 
druggist  will  for  a  trifling  sum  provide 
you  with  all  the  medical  substances  de- 
rived from  plants,  careftilly  selected  and 
accurately  prepared." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  entire^ 
/or  we  do  not  know  of  any  which  con* 
tains  within  the  tame  space  so  much 
of  sound  and  judicious  advice  on  the 
study  of  medicine.  They  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  career  cannot  stud^  it 
with  too  much  attention,  embodying 
.as  it  does  not  only  the  experience  of  a 
lecturer  wlio  must  have  eiyoyed  abun- 
jdant  opportunities  of  observing  the 
progress  of  his  pttoils,  bat  al90  of  one 
who  himself  armed  with  all  these  ac- 
cessory sciences,. knows  of  how  little 
value  they  were  when  summoned  to  the 
l>edside  of  a  patient 

Not  only,  however,  because  they  are 


inapplittble  to  the  great  pmrpote  of  a 
physician,  ''the  remedy  and  cure  of 
disease,*'  but  because  tfajit  in  the  time 
necessarily  devoted  to  them,  no  real  noir 
intimate  knowledge  can  be  obtained, 
nothing  but  a  weak  and  imperfect 
smi^tering — ^it  this  system  to  bie  con- 
demned. 

**  Those  who  boast  the  most  lou^y  of 
their  acquisitions  in  botany,  and  who 
lay  most  stress  on  its  importance,  know 
Very  well  that  to  the  physician  it  Is  of 
little  or  no  practical  varae.  Take  onfe 
of  the  best  of  our  English  or  Irish  bo- 
tanists, and  see  how  meagre  a  know- 
ledge he  possesses  after  all,  of  many  of 
the  plants  whose  nroducts  are  employed 
so  largely  every  oay  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Transport  him  suddenly  to  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  to  Africa,  or  South 
America,  ask  him  to  show  yon  the 
camphor  or  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  caju- 

Sut,  the  croton,  or  the  guaiacum — I 
oubt  very  much  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  recognise  logwood,  or  even  ipe- 
cacuanha, growing  in  their  natural  si* 
tuations.  Again,  there  are  a  great 
many  vegetable  productions  used  every 
hour  in  medicine,  of  which  it  may  be 
said,  that  no  two  botanists  are  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  description  of  plant 
from  which  they  are  derived.  There  is 
ho  substance  in  such  common  use  as  gum  * 
Arabic,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  H 
is  not  clear  Arom  what  particular  plant 
It  is  derived*  Kor  do  1  think  it  neces- 
sary to  know  whether  the  gum  we  use 
in  compounding  a  cough  medicine  comet 
from  the  Acacia  vera  or  Acacia  Arabica, 
In  like  manner,  the  plants  which  furnish 
arrow-root  and  many  other  substances 
in  common  use  are  by  no  means  deter- 
muied.  How  many  dlisputes  have  there 
been  with  respect  to  the  genus  Cin« 
chona  ?  And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  all  our  investigations  concerning  the 
plant  which  produces  this  great  remedy, 
liisten  to  what  my  late  learned  friend 
Andrew  Duncan  says,  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Dispensatory :  '  Notwithstanding 
that  all  the  British  colleges  agree  as  to 
the  botanical  species  of  dnchona  from 
which  the  commercial  varieties  of  bark 
are  derived,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  are  right ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  almost  certun  that  in  reeard 
to  some  of  them  they  are  wrong.'  How 
many  years  were  columba  and  many 
other  similar  productions  employed,  b^ 
fore  scientific  botanists  knew  any  wn^ 
of  their  true  history?  In  1829  a  pa^ 
was  read  by  Dr.  Hancock,  on  the  Ma 
which  yields  the  Angustura  barlri  ft 
appears' that  evea  BonpUiifl  and  r^ 
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l^ldt  had  described  the  wrone  tree,  and 
consequently  it  has  been  called  for  many 
▼ears  a  Bonplandia ;  whereas  it  belongs, 
it  now  i^pears,  to  another  p^nus,  named 
Galipea :  it  b  not  a  majestic  forest  tree, 
eighty  feet  high,  but  a  very  hnmble 
plant,  half  tree,  half  shrub.  Dr.  Han* 
oock  has  also  proved  that  the  Smilax 
syphilitica  of  Wildenow  is  not  the  true 
sarsaparilla,  which,  consequently  is  pro- 
duced by  a  plant  not  vet  described ;  and 
at  what  conclusion  does  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  spent  many  years  in  South  Ame^ 
rica  arrive  ?  Why  that  the  ohl  v  crite- 
rion for  knowing  good  sarsaparilla  is  its 
taste  when  chewed  I  In  proof  of  the 
uncinrtainty  whidi  still  prevails  con- 
cerning the  determination  of  species  used 
in  mecucine,  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to 
the  admirable  lectures  of  Mr.  Pereira  in 
the  Medial  Gazette^  and  those  of  Dr. 
Sigmond  published  in  the  Lancet" 
•        •        •  •        •        • 

'*  The  same  observations  apply  to 
chemistry.  It  is  a  science  fully  as  at- 
tractive as  botany,  and  medical  men  are 
i^t  to  spend  too  much  time  in  its  pur- 
suit. Some  very  perUnent  observations 
on  this  subject  were  made  in  the  Medi" 
cal  Gazette  about  five  or  six  weeks  ago, 
to  which  I  refer  you ;  they  are  conceived 
fai  a  spirit  of  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  you  will  find  them  well  worthy 
of  an  attentive  perusal.  I  grant  it  may 
i^pear  very  like  a  paradox  to  say,  that 
you  need  not  know  much  practical  che- 
mistry. But  if  you  go  to  a  reputable 
dmgeist  with  money  in  your  pocket,  he 
will  furnish  you  with  all  the  chemicals 
you  have  need  of,  excellent  in  their  kind, 
and  prepared  with  scrupulous  exactness. 
You  win  get  good  calomel,  good  sulphate 
of  quinine,  and  good  hydnodate  ot  pot- 
ass. So  far  as  chemicals  are  required 
for  medicinal  uses,  you  can  have  them 
all  of  the  best  description.  But  it  will 
be  said,  that  without  an  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  chemistry  you 
jcannot  prescribe.  Thb  is  an  assertion 
to  which  I  cannot  assent.  A  very 
Bmited  knowledge  indeed  of  chemistry 
will  enable  you  to  ascertain  what  sub- 
stances are  compatible  with  each  other, 
and  a  small  share  of  attention  will  pre- 
vent you  from  making  any  important 
mistakes.  Besides,  you  are  all  aware 
that  many  of  our  best  prescriptions  con- 
tain incompatible  ingredients ;  and  that 
many  compounds  which  would  be  sneered 
at  by  the  mere  chemist,  as  heterogene- 
ous and  absurd,  prove  decidedly  efiica- 
I  cious  in  medicine.  Granting  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  chemical  knowledge  is 
Requisite,  it  does  not  follow  that  yon 
should  be  scientific  and  accomplisned 
diemists.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
{hpuld  dive  in|o  all  t)i9  arcanf  of  tht 


science,  or  have  your  memories  loaded 
with  atomic  numl)ers,  symbols,  and  equi- 
valents. 

'*  Let  mo  repeat  with  respect  to  che- 
mistry what  has  been  already  observed 
concerning  botany.  Students  should 
attend  one  or  two  courses  of  this  science 
as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  during  the  period  of  that  study  they 
may  attend  another,  in  order  to  keep  up 
and  improve  their  knowledge ;  but  they 
should  never  allow  chembtry  to  cause 
them  to  absent  themselves  from  the  hos- 
pital for  a  single  dav.  Theoretical  and 
philosophical  call  for  your  attention 
less  than  animal  and  pbarmaeeutiod 
chemistry.'  But  you  are  told  l^t  you 
may  be  called  on  to  decide  questions  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  which  demand  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  chembtry ;  that 
you  will  be  required  to  test  poisons,  and 
detect  them  when  accidentally  or  pur- 
posely mixed  with  food  or  drink.  What 
should  von  do  in  such  cases  ?  Why,  do 
not  undertake  any  investigations  of  the 
kind,  refuse  to  make  them,  refer  them  to 
those  who  are  competent  to  tiie  task. 
Where  will  yon  fina  a  man  engae^  in 
the  practice  of  physic  f^Uy  capable  x>f 
deciding  such  questions?  What  prac- 
tising physician  or  surgeon  b  competent 
to  enter  at  once  upon  an  investigation 
of  thb  nature?  I  have  lectnrea  some 
three  or  four  years  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence, and  have  bestowed  a  good  deal  of 
attention  on  the  subject,  and  vet  if  ciUled 
on  to  decide  a  case  of  poisoning,  Iwonld 
refuse,  and  say  I  was  inconqietent  to  tha 
task.  What  then  b  to  be  done  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Thb  is  a  matter 
of  deep  importance  to  society.  It  b  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  wretdi 
who  poisons  should  not  escape,  and  that 
the  innocent  should  not  suffer.  It  there- 
fore behoves  the  government  to  employ 
and  pay  persons  capable  of  deciaing 
such  questions.  Then,  and  not  tlU  then. 
Will  the  task  be  duly  performed,  and  tba 
decbions  be  such  as  the  public  can  look 
up  to  with  respect  and  confidence." 

.  We  would  willingly  dwell  on  thb 
subject  did  our  limits  permit  us ;  nor 
do  we  know  any  which  should  be  more 
boldly  put  forward  before  the  atten* 
tion  of  a  government^  than  the  sug* 
gestion  here  contabed.  Every  coun« 
try  in  Europe^  save  onr  own,  has  » 
special  body  provided^  whose  bosincM 
it  is  to  investigate  all  cases  of  sudden 
death,  and  on  the  basb  of  medical 
knowledge  to  determine,  at  far  at  may 
be,  the  cause.  Our  coroners'  inquest 
U  but  a  poor  mockery  of  thb,  as  any 
one  who  will  read  the  line  of  exaoun** 
ti9ii  pwrti^d  iira0t  t^eedOy  b«  ooft* 
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▼inced.  At  tlie  rerj  moment  while 
we  write,  a  crime  of  a  doubtfhl  charac- . 
ter  committed  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  capital,  remaini  as  thoroughly  unin^  - 
vestlgated  as  though  it  had  t^en  place 
in  New  Zealand.  Not  onl  j  was  there 
no  examination  of  the  wonnd  to  ascer* 
tain  how  far  hemorrhi^e  might  or 
might  not  have  extmguished  life,  but 
the  question  of  suffocation  from  in- 
haling the  carbonic  acid  eas  of  a  Iime« 
kiln,  was  entirely  overlooked;  and 
stranger  than  all,  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain wssications  on  the  skin  was  ad- 
duced as  evidence  that  the  individual 
was  living  when  he  fell  into  the  dre ; 
as  if  such  phenomena  might  not  have 
been  caused  for  a  consiaerable  time 
after  life  was  extinct. 
\  But  it  will  be  asked  to  what  end 
this  inquiry — for  what  purpose  the  in- 
vestigation with  matters  whichi  how* 
erer  interesting  to  the  physiologist^ 
oonld  sdUrcely  be  supposed  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
crime  itself,  whether  suicide  or  mur- 
der. To  ^is  our  answer  is  a  brief 
one.  We  are  not  obliged  to  refer  to 
the  ^causes  celebres  for  instances 
where  medical  testimony  has  revealed 
the  whole  history  of  a  erime — tracking 
it  .in  every  stage  from  its  possible  ta 
its  probable,  nt>m  its  probable  to  ita 
aetual  eommisdon — the  records  of  our 
own  state  trials  abound  with  instances 
of  this  kind. 

The  examination  of  a  wound,  its 
extent  and  relations  has  not  only  en- 
abled the  acute  observer  to  infer  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  that  inflicted 
it,  but  also  the  d^^ee  of  force  used^ 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  impulse 
wab  ffiven.  It  is  needless  to  say  of 
what  importance  such  fkcts  become  in 
a  criminal  trial,  particularly  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours»  where  the  ''animus**  or 
Intention  decides  the  amount  of  the 
crime. 

But  to  return  iVom  this  digression, 
lei  us  come  back  io  the  observati6ns  of 
0«r  au^or,  who,  still  keeping  in  mind 
the  practical  benefits  which  are  sup- 
|»oflba  to  arise  from  a  cultivation  of  the 
Sciences  accessary  to  medicine,  thus 
writes:-^ 

"As  to  any  benefits  derived  from 
analytic  eh^ut^y  hi  solving  the  pro^ 
blems  of  viMl  action,  or  elueraathig  the 
AmcHMs  of  tifeft  various  organs  in  health 


and  unimportant,  and  inconclusive.  Few 
and  scanty,  indeed,  are  the  rays  of  lieht 
which  chemistry  has  flung  on  the  vUal 
mysteries.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
revealed  any  of  the  master  secrets  of 
the  oro^anism,  or  detected  the  sources  of 
those  important  aberrations  from  nor- 
mal action  which  we  are  oaUed  on  to 
study  every  day  and  every  hour.  Che* 
mistry  has  failed  most  remarkably  in 
revealing  the  arcana  of  life;  and  not-' 
withstanding  all  her  boasted  discoveries,, 
we  are  stiff  very  little  in  advance  of 
those  who  practised  the  healing  art  some 
centuries  af  o.  Chemists,  the  ablest  of 
their  class,  nave  bestowed  the  most  ml-, 
nute  and  unwearied  attention  on  the' 
analysis  of  fibrin,  and  gelatin,  and  albu- 
men; and  what  have  they  (JUscovered?. 
Simply  this:  that  substances  so  appa-. 
rently  distinct  in  their  vital  relations, 
and  so  different,  or  even  opposed,  Irf 
their  physical  properties,  *are  analagous 
•ompounds  t  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
difference  In  their  elementary  oompo8i-» 
tion ;  and  that  Uieir  atomic  constitution 
is  nearly  identical.  How  long  havet 
ehemists  laboured  in  attempting  to  de* 
tact  the  cause  of  animal  heat!  How 
many  experiments  have  been  made  for. 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
produced  on  the  air  by  respiration !  How 
many  able  and  ingenious  men  have 
•ought  a  chemical  explanation  of  the  dif«« 
ferenoe  in  point  of  colour  between  arte^ 
rial  and  venous  blood  I  All  these  inves* 
tigations  have  proved  indirectly  usefrd,' 
but  none  of  them  have  reveiUed  the  so* 
orets  sotight ;  and  we  are  still  in  nrof 
found  ignorance  of  the  powers  wnioh 
direct  and  modify  the  unceasing  opera4 
tions  of  the  laboratory  over  which  /(/H 
presides  —  that  mysterious  inflttence« 
which,  like  the  Deity  from  whom  i| 
emanates,  is  invisible,  inscrutable,  in* 
comprehensible." 

'Brief  as  is  tiie  statement  it  will  enable 
the  unprofessional  reader  to  estimate 
on  the  judgment  of  one  well  calcu- 
lated to  pronounce  of  how  little  ad-> 
vantage  to  the  practising  physician  are 
those  paths  in  study  which,  howevef 
they  may  eonduce  to  his  aceompUsh- 
ment  and  tnfbrmation,  neither  suggett 
a  hint  upon  the  nature  of  diseaac;,  nor 
offbr  any  clue  by  which  its  alleviation  or 
cure  may  be  effected.  In  the  few  cases 
where  chemical  knowledge  beoomes  a 
requisite  for  the  study  of  disease,  the 
information  is  neither  difilcult  nor  pro-  * 
founds  and  may  be  poesessed  by  aay 
one  moderately  well  instructed. 

Did  ehemistrj  possess  aU  thepowen 
Hi  most  ardent  Midrers  pfetendf'Afl^ 
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tko  profcii  its  study  have  osrtainlj 
■ot  labonrtd  to  ineresse  the  d«bt  of 
gntitadt  which  HMdioal  mea  owe  their 
srt 

"  Not  only,"  Buys  Dr.  OraTes,  "  have 
they  assmned  to  themseWes  the  privi- 
l(^e  of  naming  our  medicines,  but  also 
of  changiog  those  names  every  five  or 
sii  years.  One  of  mr  ablest  and  most 
diligent  pupils  (Mr.  Moore)  has  taken 
the  trouble  of  drawing  up  a  table,  show« 
ing  the  rarious  names  wliich  have  been 
successively  bestowed  on  each  substance 
since  the  days  of  Lavouier.  I  have  the 
table  here  befbre  me,  and  I  find  that 
most  chemical  substances  have,  in  the 
space  of  fifty  years,  undergone  at  least 
five  changes.  Of  course  as  the  march 
of  chemistry  progresses  with  accelerated 
speed,  we  may  give  our  nomenclators 
credit  for  an  increased  tendenoy  to  re- 
volutionize the  chemical  vocabulary,  and 
conclude  that  they  will  change  them  five 
times  within  the  next  fifty  years.  In 
1890,  how  will  a  man  be  ^ble  to  recog- 
nise a  substance  whose  name  has  under- 
gone ten  mutations  ?  I  am  anxious  to 
dwell  on  this  defect  as  being  pregnant 
with  perplexity  and  concision.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  some  enemy  to  our 
profession  had  invented  the  chemical  no- 
menclature for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
the  advance  of  practical  medicine.  Ch 
what  use  will  a  Practice  of  Physic,  pub- 
lished in  1800,  be  to  the  reader  who  per- 
uses it  in  1000?  We  all  know  now 
easily  the  mind  of  man  is  deterred  by 
difiiculties  ?  how  fbw  there  aTe  wbo  wiU 
snbmit  to  the  labour  of  becoming  gene- 
alogists in  chemical  names. 

'*  Many  and  able  men  foresaw  this 
dilRculty  from  the  beginning,  and  raised 
their  voices  against  the  adoption  of 
names  meant  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  mineral  and 
saline  medicines.  Bostock  and  Murray 
hate  both  written  ably  on  this  subject, 
and  I  regret  much  ^hat  their  advice  has 
not  been  duly  weighed  and  considered. 
In  practiee,  many  serious  inconveniences 
arise  from  this  vacillating  state  of  che- 
mical nomenclature.  Every  apothecary 
knows  that  mistakes  occur  from  day  to 
day,  owing  to  the  shifting  character  of. 
chemical  nomenclature,  and  t  think  it  is 
time  tot  us  to  bestir  ourselves,  and  make , 
astand  against  the  useless  and  dangerous 
innovailons  of  the  chemists.  We  should 
c6me  forward  boldly,  and  declare  that 
v^  wHl  not  be  made  theslates  of  names. 
Compare  our  last  pharmacopceia  with 
itt  immediate  or  penultimate  predeces- 
sdr,  and  the  dlfilioulties  a  physioianbas, 
to  tnommter  will  be  obTious.  Are  we 
t6 1^  firpetually  ddled  on  to  leai-n  new 
MMa  ?  Must  an  artificial  method  of  for« 


getting  become  even  more  neoessary  than 
a  memoria  technica  9  Must  my  prescript 
tions  of  1818  be  translated  into  a  new 
language,  if  I  wish  to  employ  them  now  ? 
It  is  time,  then,  to  protest  seriouslv 
against  having  our  memories  loaded  with 
a  polyglott  vocabulary,  and  our  ideas 
confused  by  a  perpetual  alteration  of 
names.  I  do  therefore  assert  boldly, 
that  much  benefit  would  accrue  from  re- 
verting to  the  old  system,  and  employing 
names  which  have  no  direct  reference  to 
the  substances.  I  do  not  see  any  rea-. 
son  why  we  should  not  continue  to  call 
calomel,  calomel ;  no^  do  I  see  any  ad- 
vantage in  giving  it  any  of  the  numerous, 
modem  appellations  supposed  to  indicate 
its  chemical  constitution.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  this  view  of  the  subject  has 
the  able  support  of  Dr,  Sigmond.  He 
quotes  Professor  Brando  as  being  of 
opinion  that  *  it  is  very  inconvenient  to 
after  pharmaceutical  terms  according  to 
the  changes  in  chemical  nomenclature ; 
and  as  physicians  in  practice  have  not 
come  to  accord  in  this  particular,  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  the  term  caUmel  for 
one  substance,  and  corrouve  9ubUmat€ 
for  the  other,  pharmaceutically  speak-* 
ing. '  It  is  a  subie ct  of  deep  regret,  adds 
Dr.  Sigmond,  that  the  attempt  should 
be  maae,  because  it  never  cap  be  sue-. 
cessAil ;  for  some  chemists  will  call  ca- 
lomel protochhride,  others  chloride,  and 
some  denominate  sublimate  perchloride, 
others  deutochioride,  and  others  a^aiu, 
as  does  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
bichloride. 

"What  b  the  use  of  a  name?  To. 
designate  a  thing — ^to  point  out  an^  sub- 
stance, so  that  when  we  call  for  it  we 
may  get  tV,  and  nothing  else.  This  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  When  you  tax  a 
name  beyond  this,  you  exceed  the  limits 
of  ordinary  language,  and  demand  too 
much.  The  old  names  for  our  medicbes 
are  not  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
modem  ones  imposed  on  us  by  chemists. 
Tartar  emetic  is  a  good  and  siffuifioant 
name,  and  yet  I  perceive  it  has  been  al- 
tered several  times  before,  and  again  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. Why  is  it  that  the  preparation 
of  bismuth  used  in  pyrosis  hat  been  three 
times  changed  in  my  own  memory  ?, 
What  alterations  have  not  the  carlMK 
nates  of  iron  and  of  alkalies  undergone  ? 
As  for  Fowler*8  solution,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, Mindereras's  spirit,  and  w£thiop's 
mineral,  (all  good  standard  names,)  they 
are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  have  been 
superseded  by  a  new  generation  likely 
to  prove  as  unstable  as  theur  prede- 
cessors. Many  other  substances  have 
undergone  the  sa/ne  fate.  Where  wiH, 
the  revolution  «top  ?  Indeed  we  sewn, : 
at  the  present  moment,  as  far  removed 
as  ever  from  the  estabOshment  of  a 
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stable  syatem  of  cbemieal  names.  The 
progress  of  investiffation  discloses  almost 
daily  new  yiews  of  the  mutual  relations 
between  the  elements  constituting  com- 
pound bodies ;  the  atoms  associated 
together  are  divided  and  subdivided  into 
new  groups,  and,  conseauently,  the  sym- 
boKoal  represenUiion  or  every  compound 
assumes  a  new  configuration,  and  is 
subdivided  by  brackets,  altering  their 
places  with  each  successive  advance  of 
science.  The  labours  of  Bomsdorff  and 
Hare  already  threaten  the  nomenclature 
of  Berselius,  and  the  chlantre  platinosO' 
potastique  of  the  latter,  now  considered 
as  a  compound  of  chloroplatinous  acid, 
and  the  chlorobase  of  potassium,  must 
then  be  called  chloroplatinite  of  potas- 
sium." 

Having  thus  deservedly  condemned 
a  system  of  nomenclature  which  must 
be  either  incomplete  or  unpronounce- 
able^ Dr.  Graves  proceeds  to  examine 
how  £ur  modern  chemistry  has  contri* 
bated  to  the  study  of  physiology  and 
pathology.  He  quotes  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  Quarterly  Review,  June, 
1642,  pp.  99  and  121. 

" '  Professor  Liebi^  applies  the  name 
of  metamorphosis  to  those  chemical  ac- 
tions in  which  a  given  compound,  by  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  substance,  is  made 
to  resolve  itself  into  two  or  more  com- 
pounds, e,  g,  sugar  by  presence  of  y est,  - 
mto  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

*< '  Now  putrifying  animal  matters  wHl 
cause  sugar  to  ferment  as  well  as  yest 
— explanation,  the  ferment  or  exciting 
body  is  invariably  a  substance  in  an 
active  state  of  decomposition,  and  there- 
fore its  particles  in  motion ;  this  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  particles  of  the 
body  to  be  metamorphosed,  and  is  suf- 
ficient to  overturn  their  very  unstable 
eauilibrium,  and  to  cause  the  formation 
or  new  and  more  stable  compounds. 
Liehig  explains  the  actions  of  certain 
medicines  and  poisons  on  the  human 
body  in  the  same  way — thus  there  are 
many  medicines  and  poisons  which  pro- 
duce a  very  marked  effect  without  tneir 
dements  taking  a  dbrect  share  in  the 
changes  whidi  ensue ;  those  bodies  ori- 
|;inate,  as  it  were,  an  action,  which  is 
subsequently  propagated  from  particle 
to  particle ;  they  are  uniformly  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  change,  and  appear 
to  act  on  the  blood,  as  yest  does  on  a 
•ohition  of  sugar.  In  tms  class  appear 
miasms,  contagions,  and  the  similar 
sausage  poison  of  Wiirtemberg;  the 
latter  is  an  excellent  example.  Sau- 
sages, made  in  a  peculiar  way,  are 
m«di  used  in  that  country  \  when  Hi- 


prepared  they  iieoome  ^Uonovs,  aod. 
their  effects  are  invariably  fatal:  the 
patient  gradually  dries  up  mto  a  sort  of 
mummy,  and  after  weeks  or  months  of 
misery,  death  closes  the  scene ;  but- 
there  is  no  poisonous  suhttance  to  be 
detected  in  the  sausage.  It  is»  accord- 
ing to  Liehig^  in  a  peculiar  state  of  fer- 
ihentation,  which  is  not  checked  by  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  and  which  imfor- 
tunately  is  communicated  to  the  blood; 
it  never  ceases  until  every  part  ciqtabla  * 
of  solution  has  been  destroyed,  and 
death  of  course  must  follow.  Miasmt 
and  contagions  act  on  the  very  same 
principle,  and  the  reason  that  all  are  not 
affected  by  them  seems  to  be,  that  they 
require  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  com* 

Sound  in  the  blood,  whicn  enters  into 
ecomposition,  and  when  the  whole  of 
this  peculiar  matter  is  destroyed,  the 
disease  disappears.  If  there  oe  much 
such  matter  tne  case  is  severe,  if  little, 
the  case  b  mild ;  and  apparently  in  many 
contagious  diseases,  tke  peculiar  decerns 
posabJc  matter  once  destroyed  can  never 
oe  renewed,  so  that  these  diseaees  occur 
but  once.* 

**  Such  is  Professor  Liebig's  theory  of 
poisonine  and  contagion — a  theory 
which,  thouffh  it  comes  to  us  reoom- 
mended  by  tne  abilities  of  the  first  or* 

fanic  chemist  of  the  age,  and  sanctioned 
y  his  anonymous  but  able  reriewer  in 
the  Quarterly,  can  neverthless  be  easily 
proved  to  rest  upon  almost  as  many  as- 
sumed as  proven  facts.  Thus  how  can 
Liebi^  so  positively  assert  that  there  it 
no  poisonous  substance  in  the  fatal  sau- 
sages ?  True  it  is  that  no  chemist  has 
yet  insulated  such  a  substance;  but 
Xiiebig  knows  better  than  any  one  else 
how  profoundly  concealed  any  pardcalar 
animal  principle  may  be  by  bemg  mixed 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  animal 
prhiciples.  Thus  how  long  did  sugar* 
mtheoloodof  diabetic  patients,  elude 
the  searches  of  chemists  ?  and  yet  they 
were  looking  for  a  principle  with  whose 
chemical  qualities  they  were  already 
accurately  acquainted.  How  much  more 
difficult  of  detection  must  the  poisonona 
principle  be  which  exists  in  so  compound 
a  body  as  a  Wiirtemberg  sausage  ?  Be* 
sides  what  chemist  was  ever  sure  that 
he  was  actually  analysing  a  poisonons 
8ausajg;e  ?  Here  a  special  difficnlty  liss, 
for  hitherto  there  has  been  discovered 
no  a  priori  method  of  distingiubdung  a 
poisonous  from  a  wholesome  sausage 
until  both  have  been  eaten,  that  is  too 
late  for  analysis.  Hoir  long  has  the 
poisonous  quality  of  erffot  of  ryo  been 
known  ?  and  yet  the  pmciple  to  wUeh 
its  effects  j 
sought,  has  I.., 
*'Iti8obyio«8. 


are   owias^   thoqgh  often 
( been  only  lately  insnlated. 
io«8«  therefore,  thatF^roteNf 
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Lidblg'f  BMiA  WManyk  of  his  new  patho* 
logkiu  explanation  is  not  by  an  j  means 
proven^  and  consequently  it  is  unneces- 
sary  to  follow  him  into  the  regions  of 
fimey,  where  he  has  been  enticed  b  v  a 
specious  and  seductive  analogy.  Patho- 
logy will  cease  to  be  a  science  when  the 
study  of  facts  gives  place  to  such  reve- 
ries as  the  above-cited  passage  contains 
^.relative  to  miasms,  contagions,  mild 
cases,  severe  cases,  diseases  occurring 
bnt  once  in  life." 

As  to  Professor  Liebig*s  theory  of 
animal  heat,  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal 
contains  a  condensed^  yet  very  accurate 
analysis  of  it-* 

"  •  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  food, 
in  being  converted  by  oxygen  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  must  give  out  as 
mudi  heat  as  if  thev  were  burned  in  the 
open  air.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
this  heat  is  spread  over  unequal  spaces 
of  time :  but  the  actual  amount  is  afwavs 
the  same.  The  temperature  of  the 
human  body  is  the  same  in  the  torrid  as 
in  the  frieid  zone.  But  as  the  body  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  heated 
vessel,  which  cools  with  an  accelerated 
rapidity  the  colder  the  surrounding 
medinm,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fuel  neces- 
sary to  retain  its  heat  must  vary  in  dif- 
ferent climates.  Thus,  less  heat  is 
necessary  in  Palermo,  where  the  tem* 
peratnro  of  the  air  is  that  of  the  human 
body,  thui  in  the  polar  regions,  where 
it  is  about  90^  lower.  In  the  animal 
body,  the  food  is  the  tael ;  and,  by  a 
proper  supply  of  oxygen,  we  obtain  the 
f  ooa  given  out  during  its  combustion  in 
winter.  When  we  take  exercise  in  a 
cold  atmosphere,  we  respire  a  greater 
amount  of  oxygen,  which  implies  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  carbon  in  the  food ; 
and,  by  takmg  this  food,  we  form  the 
most  efficient  protection  against  the 
cold.  A  starving  man  is  soon  frozen  to 
death ;  and  every  one  knowe  that  the 
animaU  of  prey  of  the  arctic  regions  are 
far  more  voracious  than  those  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Our  clothing  is  merely  an 
equivalent  for  food;  and  the  more 
warmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  food  we 
require.  Were  we  to  go  destitute  of 
dothes  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if. 
in  hunting  or  fishing,  we  were  exposed 
to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  Sa« 
movedes,  we  coidd,  with  ease,  consume 
1(Nm.  of  fleshy  and,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  as 
warmly-cUd  travellers  have  related, 
with  astonishmait,  of  those  people. 
Then  could  we  take  the  same  quantity 
of  brandy  or  blubber  of  fish  without  bad 
You  XX»I— No.  123. 


effoets,  and  learn  to  appreciata  the  delf- 
caoy  of  train  oiK 

** '  We  thus  perceive  an  ex^anatioa 
of  the  apparently  anomalous  nabits  of 
different  nations.  The  maccaroni  of  the 
Italian,  and  the  train  oil  of  the  Green* 
lander  and  the  Russian,  are  not  adven* 
titious  freaks  of  the  taste,  but  necessary 
articles  fitted  to  administer  to  thdr 
comfort  in  the  climates  in  which  they 
have  been  bom.  The  colder  the  region, 
the  more  combustible  must  the  food  be.* 

*'  It  is,  I  must  confess,  quite  new  to 
me  that  our  clothing  is  merdy  an  equi* 
valent  for  food,  and  the  more  warmly 
we  are  clothed  the  less  food  we  require. 
Take  the  well-clad  and  warmlv-clothed 
country  squire,  and  compare  the  quan- 
tity of  focHi  he  devours  with  that  whidi 
is  consumed  by  his  ragged  labourers, 
and  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  balance 
will  be  as  much  in  favour  of  the  squire's 
food  as  of  his  raiment.  The  voracious 
Samo^edes  referred  to,  however  barba* 
reus  m  their  manners,  are  an  extraor- 
dinarily warmly-clothed  race,  and  the 
semi-putrid  fat  and  blubber  of  whales, 
agrees  with  the  stomach  of  the  Li4»land«r 
as  well  in  the  heat  of  summer  as  in  win- 
ter. In  the  arctic  and  cold  regions  of 
the  earth  man  is  driven  b^  necessity  to 
subsist  on  animal  food,  which  is  supplied 
to  him  by  the  unfrozen  depths  of  the 
ocean,  for  in  those  inhospitable  regioot 
vegetable  life  is  almost  a  stranger,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  Laplander,  the 
Greenlander,  and  Samoj^e  subsist  al- 
most exclusively  on  animal  food.  In 
the  expeditions  of  Franklin,  Parry,  and 
Ross,  our  countrymen  braved  all  the 
rigours  of  an  arctic  winter  on  the  same 
foMMl  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  con^ 
sumhig  in  milder  climates ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  as  stated  in  the  above  passage, 
that  in  the  animal  body  the  food  is  the 
fuel,  and,  by  a  proper  supply  of  food, 
we  obtain  the  oxygen  given  out  by  its 
combustion  in  wmter ;  if  this  be  tme, 
it  is  strange  that  there  is  no  record  of 
its  being  found  necessary  to  give  our 
saUors  more  food  during  the  extreme 
cold  than  at  other  periods. 

"  Facts  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
many  of  Lieblg's  allegations.  All  hunt- 
ing tribes  of  mankind,  whether  in 
northern,  temperate,  or  tropical  regions  | 
subsbt  chieflv  on  animal  food.  This  is 
true  of  the  North  and  South  American 
Indians,  and  it  is  true  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  indeed  our  travellers  relate  prodigies 
of  gluttony  enacted  by  the  latter,  fot 
when,  after  along  fast,  they  suddenly  ob- 
tain abundance  of  game,  they  will  sit  up 
the  whole  night  occupied  in  Oooking  ana 
devouring  steak  after  steak,  ^iHMM>mfr 
panied  by  a  morsel  of  vegetable  food, 
and,  at  sudi  times,  so  ind^atigable  are 
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party,  which  over  night  had  tightened 
their  famioe  girdles  to  the  last  hole,  have 
enonDoasly-aUtended  abdomens  on  the 
f<^lowii)g  morning,  this,  too,  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  where  oertainly  no  additional 
Cuel  was  required  ibr  supnortin^  the 
animM  temperature.    If  Liebig's  tneory 
i^  oorreot,  that  animal  food  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  oold  climates,  how  comes  it 
ibat  the  most  voracious  carnivorous  ani- 
mals abound  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the 
aar^    the  Bengal  tiger,  and  the  Afri- 
oaa  Hon,  and  the  boa  constrictor  of  South 
America,  together  with  the  alligators 
and  oroeodiles  of  the  Nile,  the  Oanffes, 
^nd  the  Oronooko»   all  subsist  solely 
upon  animal  food;   and  on  the  other 
hand,  amoQg  ^e  whide  tribe  it  is  obser* 
vable  that  thc^y  abound  in  every  variety 
of  oceanic  temperature,  where  the  ap« 
j^opriate  animal  food  occurs,  and  t^e 
same  observation  applies  to  fishes  in 
general    T-ake  the  antelope  and  ihe 
gaxelleof  Africa,  which. would  shiver 
from   oold  during  the  warnith  of  an 
£nglish  summeii,  and  compare  them 
with  the  reindeer,  that  bears  with  im- 
p^y,  and  that  for  months  together,  a 
temperature  far  below  zero,  and  how 
QUI  we  explain  the  difference  by  Liebig's 
theory,  for  th«y  both  subsist  on  vege- 
table  food  2    Facts  such  as  these  are  not 
m^ely  irreconcilable  with,  but  destruo- 
tjke  cA  that  theory," 

A  more   tpedoat   and   ingenious 
theory,  nor  one  more  totally  unsup- 
ported by  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.     To  prove  that  "  our  cloth- 
ing is  only  an  equivalent  for  food,"  he 
must  he  able  tp  show  a  distinct  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of  each,  in- 
c^eiising  and  clecreasii\^  within  oertiuil 
proportions*     Now  it  la  tolerably  well 
fcnpwn  to  physkilogist4,  that  the  source 
of  animal  neit  once  injured,  the  power 
of  generating  It,  whatever  the  process, 
ceases  in  the  individual,  luid  Is  never 
subsequently  pestered,  as  is  the  case 
in  persons  who  have  recovered  from 
suspended  animation  by  immersion  in 
cola  water ;  yet  we  do  not  hear  that 
the  patients  of  the  Humane  Society 
hav«  exhibited  any  remarltable  powers 
of  devourine,  which  certainly,  to  make 
vp  the  deficiency  of  their  internal  fuel, 
the/  would  be  necessitated,  according 
toLiel>ig'8notion,toexercise.  Nothing 
would  call  for  a  greater  supply  of 
caloric  tW   «i  emergency  of  ihia 


natures  and  yet  bo  Bmtloii  has  e?^ 
been  made  to  our  knowledge,  thaisn^ 
a  compensation  has  ever  been  resorted 
to,  and  that  a  dinner  should  follow  a 
drowning  is,  we  are  assured,  not  among 
the  maxims  and  rules  so  philanthro- 
pically  published  by  the  Humane 
Society.  .     ,  i.    j 

As  to  the  assertion  that  animal  food 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  cold  climateay 
let  us  consult  Belzoni,  who  affords  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  Uvitig  during  the  hottest  sea- 
son of  thp  year — 

'<When  the  dancing  and  singing 
ended,  they  all  sat  down  m  larce  circles, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  boiled  rice  was 
broi^ght  to  tnem  in  wooden  bowls,  be- 
sides a  number  of  dishes  of  melokie, 
and  bamies,*  and/owr  largeshecp  roasted^ 
which  were  immediately  torn  to  pieces 
and  devoured !" 

Again  at  p.  91,  we  find  that  Mrs, 
Belzoni  (whether  directed  by  taste 
merely,  or  by  a  philosophical  aatieip*- 
tion  of  Liebig's  theory  respecting  the 
heating  qualities  of  meat)  «*  had  boiled 
rice  and  water  for  her  fare,  m  prefer- 
ence to  the  chieftain's  mess  of  tnutton," 

The  following  passage  contains  a 
curious  hint  which  may  be  turned  to 

good  account  by  gentlemen  residingiu 
ie  mutton  districts  of    Connaught 
(p.  tS^:- 


♦*The  Turkish  cookery  does  not 
always  suit  an  European  palate,  but 
they  have  some  dishes  equally  agreeable 
with  our  owii,  particularly  mutton 
roasted  on  a  wooden  pole  at  a  wood 
fire  (turf  we  suppose  would  answer). 
They  put  it  on  the  fire  immediately  after 
ii  Is  killed,  and  before  it  has  lost  its 
natural  warmth,  and  in  this  way  it  has 
a  particular  flavour  quite  agreeable  to 
the  palate.'* 

Let  us  next  turn  to  Chiua,  and  see. 
how  far  the  diet  used  by  the  oelestialsy 
bears  out  the  inferences  deduced  from 
Liebig*s  experiments. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  expedition 
to  China,  lately  published  bv  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Bingham,  we  nn4  at  p. 
$69,  the  following  passage— 

**  Captain  Eyres,  waitbff  ci|  tba 
adnural  shorUy  afterwards,  foond  him 


*  PkaU  ealsii  ^the  Arabs  as gr^^qs. 
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enterUbung  at  breakfast  a  party  of 
Mandarins,  the  chief  of  whom  was  a 
hage  mountain  of  flesh  (according  to 
Liebig  of  course  Tolcanic),  say  thirtj^ 
five  stone,  whose  great  boast  was,  that 
a  sheep  only  supplied  him  with  three 
days'  supply  of  food ;  and  to  judge  from 
the  justice  they  all  did  to  the  substantial 
breakfast  before  them,  it  could  easily  be 
believed;  the  mountain  taking  up  the 
slices  of  mutton  as  thev  were  sent  to 
him,  on  his  fork,  and  coiling  them  down 
his  throat,  much  as  a  Neapolitan  swal- 
lows his  maccaroni ;  nor  did  he  appear 
to  haye  satisfied  the  cravings  of  his  in- 
ordinate appetite,  after  all  his  exertions 
— with  the  Chinese  fatness  is  thought  a 
sure  sign  of  wealth  and  wisdom,  for  they 
argue  a  thin  man  must  be  a  poor 
devil,  or  he  would  have  wisdom  to  eat 
more  1" 

We  have  now  trespassed  somewhat 
far  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and 
on  a  topic  whicbj  to  a  certain  extent. 


has  its  claim  less  for  the  public  ibanthe 
profession,  we  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  the  assurance  that  while  the  io- 
trodootor^  portion  of  this  work  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  aU 
who  take  an  interest  hi  tn6  progpreas 
and  march  of  medidal  discovery,  the 
subsequent  portion  of  the  volume  con- 
tains an  able  digest  of  tl^e  present  state 
of  medical  knowledge,  arranged  with 
consummate  skill,  and  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage which  proves  the  author  no  less 
a  master  of  his  subject  than  of  style. 
It  is  rarely  that  any  man,  whose  emi- 
nence as  a  pactitioner  and  lecturer 
has  been  high,  has  contrived  by  author- 
ship to  increase  his  claims  upon  the 
world.  The  author  before  us  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception,  and  we  pronoimce 
Dr.  (iraves's  book  one  wnich  niuflk 
contribute,  and  largely  too,  to  his  re- 
putation, high  though  it  be  at  thia 
moment. -  -- —      ~"  -  ^^ 


tINES 


BY  THE  BEV.  M.  TICARY. 

Tliere  is  ab«urk  unseen  in  which  we  glide. 
Above  the  billows  of  life's  stormy  sea. 

As  buoyant  as  the  sea-bird  on  the  Ude-^-. 
Though  dangers  thicken  round,  from  fear  as  free* 

The  winds  may  freshen,  and  the  lightning  play. 
At  midnight  streaming  o*er  the  oriny  deck ; 

Tet  in  this  ury  bark  we  speed. awav. 
Certain  of  port,  secure  fipom  rocs  and  wreck. 

She  laughs  at  th'  elemental  war ;  and  the  wild  wave 
Dashes  itself  against  the  prow  in  vain : 

A  hand  directs  the  helm  that  well  can  save. 
And  bid  be  hushed  each  doubting  fear  again. 

There  is  a  land,  a  fair  and  happy  land. 

Where  all  are  welcome  on  tier  friendly  coast : 

No  surges  break  upon  that  sunny  strand. 
But  each  dark  care  in  pleasure  pure  is  lost. 

There  sorrow's  ibnntain  pours  no  crystal  store ) 
Grief  has  no  Mgh,  the  heart  no  g^wing  pain— 

The  mind  no  torture,  and  the  eye  weeps  no  more- 
There  smiles  the  captive  o'er  nis  broken  chain. 

Such  is  the  clime  we  seek,  and  such  the  sail : 
For  it,  flrom  home  ail  willingly  we're  driven. 

Guide  us,  thou  friendly  star  1 — breathe,  eentle  gale  1 
For  thai  fair  bark  is  Hope— Ihat  Uad  is  Heaven ) 
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HUTS  AND   MUTCEACrSBS. — NO.    VIIL 

**  The  world*!  my  filbert  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open." 

Shakfpeare. 

*'  Hard  texts  are  mtU  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters,) 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters  ; 
Open  the  shells,  and  toq  shall  have  the  meat : 
Tney  here  are  brought  for  70a  to  crack  and  eat." 

JokMBtm^ftm. 

'*  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 
The  lawyer  beknaTes  the  dlTUie ; 
And  the  statessMo,  because  he's  so  great. 
Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine." 

Beggar $*  Opertu 


A  Nut  for  "All  Ireland"— A  Nut  for  "  A  New  Company"— A  Nut  for 
Political  EconomitU"— A  Nut  for  "  Grana  Dukes." 


•The 


A  NUT  POtt  *'  ALL  IRELAND." 

Fbom  Carrickfer^  to  Cape  Clear 
the  whole  island  is  on  the  '^qwi  vive*' 
MM  to  whether  her  gracious  mi^eaty 
the  queen  will  Touchsafe  to  visit  us  in 
the  ensuing  summer.  The  hospita- 
ble  and  magnificent  reception  which 
awaited  her  in  Scotland  has  given  a 
more  than  ordinary  impulse  to  every 

{Abxi  by  which  we  migdt  evince  our 
oyalty,  and  exhibit  ourselves  to  our 
sovereign  in  a  point  of  .view  not  less 
fiivourid)le  than  our  worthy  neighbours 
aoroM  the  sea. 

At  first  bkisby  nothing  would  seem 
more  easy  to  accomplish  tium  this.  A 
very  cursorv  glance  at  Mr.  O'Conneirs 
speeches  will  convince  any  one  that  a 
land  more  favourably  endowed  by  na- 
ture, or  blessed  with  a  finer  peasantry^ 
never  existed:  with  fBatures  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  dividing  the  attention 
of  the  traveller,  witlji  the  fertili^  of 
the  soil ;  and,  in  fact»  presenting  such 
a  panorama  of  loveliness,  peace,  plenty, 
and  tranquillity,  that  a  very  natural 
doubt  mignt  ooeur  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
mind  in  recommending  thb  excursion 
to  her  majesty,  lest  the  charms  of  such 
an  arcadia  should  supersede  the  more 
homelv  attractions  of  England,  and 
*'  our  ladye  the  oueene"  preferring  the 
lodge  in  the~PhoBDix  to  the  ancient 
towers  of  Windaor,  Ht  her  residenoe 
amongst  us,  and  thus^  at  once  repeal 
the  Union. 

It  were  difficult  to  say  if  some  vision 
of  this  kind  did  not  fioat  across  the 
exahed  imagination  of  the  illustrious 


Daniel,  amid  that  shower  of  fortune's 
favours  such  a  visit  would  inevitably 
bring  down — baronetcies,  knigfathoods» 
deputy-lieutenancies  would  rain  upon 
the  land,  and  a  general  epidemic  of 
feasting  and  festivity  raise  every  heart 
in  the  island,  and  nearly  break  Father 
Mathew's. 

If  the  Scotch  be  warm  in  their  at- 
tachmentf  our  affections  stand  at  a 
white  heat ;  if  tbev  be  enthusiastic^  we 
can  go  clean  mad ;  and  for  that  one 
bepriused  individual  who  boasted  he 
would  never  wash  the  hand  which  had 
the  honour  to  touch  that  of  the  queen, 
we  could  produce  a  rdund  ten  thou- 
sand whose  loyalty,  looking  both  ways, 
would  enable  them,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  claim  superiority,  as  they 
had  never  washed  theirs  since  the  hour 
of  their  birth. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  elements 
of  hospitality,  a  more  mature  conside- 
ration of  the  question  would  show  how 
very  difficult  it  would  bo  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  visit  to  Scotland. 
Clanship,  the  remains  of  feudalism, 
historical  associations,  whose  dark  co- 
lours have  been  brought  out  into 
glowing  brightness  under  the  magic 
pencil  of  Scott — ^national  costume  and 
national  customs — ^the  wild  sports  of 
the  wilder  regions — aH  conspired  to 
give  a  peculiar  interest  to  this  royal 
progress ;  and  from  the  lordly  Baron  of 
Breadalbabe  to  the  kilted  Ht^ttttider 
upon  the  hills,  there  was  someMo^  of 
ancient  splendour  and  by-gone  iMMneC- 
ness  mixed  up  together  uat  m$f  veil 
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have  evoked  the  exclamation  of  our 
QiieeDy  whoy  standing  on  the  terrace  at 
Driunmoni^  and  gazinff  on  the  scene 
below  her,  uttered—"  How  grand  !" 
N0W9  unfortunately  in  many,  if  not 
in  all  of  these  advantages,  we  have  no 
participation.  Clanship  is  unknown 
amongst  us ; — only  one  Irishman  has 
a  tail,  and  even  that  b  as  ragged  an  ap- 
pendage as  need  be.  Our  national  cos- 
tume is  nakedness ;  and  of  our  national 
customs,  we  may  answer  as  the  sailor 
did,  who,  being  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his  defence  against  a  charge  of 
stealing  a  ouadrant,  sagely  replied-^ 
"  Your  worship,  its  a  damn'd  ugly  busi- 
ness, and  the  less  that's  said  about  it 
the  better.** 

Two  doubts  press  upon  us — who  is 
to  receive  her  nugesty,  and  how  are 
they  to  do  it  ?    They  who  have  large 
houses  generally  happen  to  have  small 
fortunes,  and  among  the  few  who  have 
adequate  means,  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  could  accommodate  one  half  of 
the  royal  suite.     In  Scothind,  every 
thing  worthy  of  being  seen  lies  in  a 
ling-fence.     The  Hignlands  comprise 
all  that  is  remarkable  in  the  country ; 
and  thus  the  tour  of  them  presents  a 
quick  succession  of  picturesque  beauty 
without  the  interval  of  even  half  a  day's 
journey  devoid  of  interest.    Now,  how 
many  weary  miles  must  her  majesty 
travel  in  Ireland  from  one  remarkable 
spot  to  another — what  scenes  of  misery 
and  want  must  she  wade  through  from 
the  south  to  the  west.     Would  any 
i^harms  of  scenery — would  any  warmth 
of  hospitality  repay  her  for  the  anguish 
such  misery  must  inflict  upon  her,  as 
b^  eye  would  range  over  the  wild 
tract  of  country  where  want  and  dis- 
ease seemed  to  have  fixed  their  dwellings 
aad  where  the  only  edifice  that  rises 
above  the  mud  cabin  of  the  way-side 
presents  the  red  brick  front  of  a  union 
poor-^ioase?   These,  however,  are  sad 
topics — what  are  we  to  do  with  the 
prince?     His   royal   highness  loves 
^porting:— we  have  scarcely  a  pheasant 
— we  have  not  one  capercailzie  in  the 
island ;  but  then  we  have  our  national 
pastimes.     If  we  cannot  turn  out  a 
atag  to  amuse  him,  why  we  can  enlarge 
a  |ith»-^roctor,  and,  instead  of  coming 
home  proud  that  he  has  bagged  a  roe^ 
^ahall  exult  in  having  brought  down 
m  r^e^,     How  poor  and  insignificant 
^oM  any  battue  be  in  compai^n 
wtfi  a  good  niUhdgbt  buming^bow 


contemptible  the  pursuit  of  rabbits  and 
hares  when  compared  with  a  "tithe 
affray,'*  or  the  last  collision  with  the 
military  in  Tipporary.  I  have  said 
that  the  Scotch  have  a  national  cos- 
tume; butifsemi-nakednessbeacharm 
in  them,  what  shall  be  said  of  us,  who 
go  the  "  whole  hog."  The  details  of 
Uieir  ancient  dress — their  tartan,  their 
kilt,  their  philabeg,  that  offered  so 
much  interest  to  the  royal  suite — how 
shall  they  vie  with  the  million-coloured 
patches  of  an  Irishman's  garment  ?  or 
what  bonnet  that  ever  flaunted  in  the 
breeze  is  fit  to  compare  with  the  easv 
jauntiness  of  Paddy's  caubeem,  through 
which,  in  lieu  of  a  feather,  a  lock  of 
his  hair  is  floating? 

'*Nor  clasp  nor  nodding  plume  was 

there; 
But  for  feather  he  wore  one  look  of  hair." 
MarmioMt 

Then,  agiun,  how  will  the  watch* 
fires  that  blazed  upon  the  mountains 
pale  before  the  glare  of  a  burning  hag- 
gard ;  and  what  cheer  that  ever  rose 
from  Highland  throats  will  vie  with 
the  wild  yell  of  ten  thousand  black*feet 
on  the  march  of  a  midnight  marandine. 
No,  no;  it  is  quite  clear  the  Sootcli 
have  no  chance  with  us.  Her  nu^esty 
may  not  have  all  her  expectations  ful- 
filled bv  a  visit  to  Ireland ;  but  most 
assuredly  a  "touch  of  our  quality** 
will  'show  her  many  things  no  near 
country  could  present,  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  she  will  neither  have  time  nor 
leisure  for  a  trip  to  New  Zealand. 

£  very  thing  that  indicates  nationality 
will  then  have  its  reward.  Grave  ^* 
nitaries  of  the  church  will  practise  the 
bag-pipes,  and  prothonotaries  win  re- 
fresh their  jig-dancing— -whatever  u 
IHsh  win  be  ia  voguep  and,  instead  of 
reading  that  her  majesty  wore  a  dbawl 
of  the  Gordon  tartan,  manufactured 
at  Paisley,  we  shall  find  that  the  queen 
appeared  in  a  novel  pattern  of  rags, 
devised  at  Mud-bland ;  whUe  his  royal 
highness  will  compliment  the  mildnesa 
of  our  climate  by  adopting  our  national 
dress.  What  a  day  for  Ireland  that 
will  be  I— we  shall  indeed  be  ^great, 
glorious,  and  firee  ;'•'  and  if  the  evening 
only  concludes  with  the  Irish  quadrillet» 
I  have  little  doubt  that  her  mi^y 
will  repeat  her  exclamation  of  ^  How 
grand!"  as  she  beholds  the  members  of 
the  royal  suite  moving  grac^bUy  to 
the  ahr  of '' Stony-birtter/' 
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Let  us  then  be^n  in  time.  Let 
there  be  an  order  of  cotmcU  to  pre- 
serye  all  the  parsons,  agents,  tithe-* 
proctors,  and  landlords  tul  June — ^let 
there  be  no  more  shooting  in  Tippe- 
tpfj  fot  the  rest  of  the  season — let 
Us  burke  Father  Mathew,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  our  heads  for  the  ap- 
jnroachingfestiyitiea ;  and  what  between 
the  new  poor-law  and  the  tariff,  I  think 
we  shall  De  by  that  time  in  as  pictu- 
resque a  state  of  pover^  as  the  most 
(^tical  stickler  for  nationality  would 
desire. 

A  NOT  FOE    **  A  NBW  COMPANY. *' 

By  no  one  circumstance  in  our  social 
conmtion  is  a  foreigner  more  struck 
thaa  b/  the  hid  thai  there  is  not  a 
want,  an  ailing,  an  incapacity  for  which 
British  philanthropy  hM  not  supplied 
iti  remedy  of  some  sort  or  other.  A 
Tery  onrsoryalance  at  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  Times  will  be  all-suffi- 
cient to  establish  this  assertion.  Mental 
«nd  bodihr  infirmities,  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, nimilY  afflictions,  natural  de» 
fectf,  have  all  their  separate  corps  of 
comforters ;  and  there  is  no  suffering 
condition  in  lifb  that  has  not  a  benevo- 
lent paragraph  specially  addressed  to 
its  oonsdation.  To  the  '<  afflicted 
with  gout ;"  to  "  all  with  corns  and 
bunions  ;*'  to  **  the  friends  of  a  ner- 
vous intalid" — ^who  is,  by-the-by,  in- 
Tariably  a  ticious  madman ;  *'  to  the 
chadless  ;'*  to  *'  those  about  to  marry." 
Such  are  the  headings  of  various  little 
crumbs  of  comfort  by  which  the  active 
philanthropy  of  England  sustains  its 
seputation^  and  fills  its  pocket.  From 
tooth-powder  to  tea-trays-y-from  spring 
UOtBttrasses  to  fictitious  mineral  waters 
^«.4rom  French  blacking  to  the  Wi- 
dow Welch's  pills— all  have  their  se- 
parate votaries ;  and  it  would  be 
qifficult  to  conceive  any  real  or  ima- 
{^narv  want,  unsupplied  m  this  prolific 
ag^  of  contrivance. 

A  gentleman  might  descend  from 
the  moon,  like  our  clever  friend  "  The 
Commissioner,'*  and,  by  a  little  atten- 
tion to  these  plausible  paragraphs,  be- 
come as  thoroughly  John  Bull  in  all 
bis  habits  and  obsei^ances,  as  though 
be  were  born  within  St.  Pancras. 
*«A  widow  lady  with  two  daughters 
would  take  a  gentleman  to  board. 
If  here  all  the  advantages  and  comforts 
of  A  privatf  ftmily  might  be  found. 


within  ten  minutes'  walk  from  Green- 
wich. Unexceptionable  references  uHll 
be  given,  and  expected  on  either  side.** 
Here,  without  a  moment's  delay,  he 
might    be    domiciled  in   an  Engli^ 
fkmily ;  here  he  mieht  retire  ftwn  all 
the  cares  and  trouWes  of  life,  enjoyin|^ 
the  tranquil  pleasures  of  the  widow's 
society,  with  no  other  risk  or  danger 
save  that  of  falling  in  love  with  one  or 
bothof  the  fair  daughters,  who  have  "a 
taste  for  mtt«ic,"  and  "  speak  French/ 
It  h  said  that  fow  countries  offer  leas 
Resources  to  the  stranger  than  Eng- 
land, which  I  stoutly  deny,  and  assert 
that  no  land  has  set  up  so  many  sigti- 
posts  by  which  to  g^de  the  traveller^- 
so  many  directions  by  which  to  advise 
his  course.     With  us  there  is  no  risk 
of  doing  any  thing  inappropriate,  or 
incompatible  with  your  station,  if  yoil 
will  only  suflfer  yourself  to  be  borne 
along  on  the  ccirrent    Your  tailor 
knows  not  only  the  precise  shade  of 
colour  which  suits  your  eomplexioni 
but,  as  if  by  intuition,  he  divines  the 
exact  cut  that  suits  your  oondiUon  in  - 
Hfe.     Your  coachmaker,  in  the  Mme 
way,  augurs  from  the  tone  of  joxst 
voice,  and  the  contour  of  youi^  features, 
the  shade  of  colour  for  your  carriage  y 
and  should  you,  by  any  misfortune^ 
happen  to  be  knighted,  the  Herald*^ 
Office  deduce,  from  the  very  conso- 
nants of  your  name,  the  quantum  of 
emblazonry  they  can  bestow  on  youi 
and  from  how  far  back  amoiM^  the 
burglars  and  highwaymen  of  antiqi^ty 
they  can  venture  to  trace  you.    Should 
you,  however,  still  more  unfortunatdy# 
through  any  ignorance  of  etiquette,  or 
any  inattention  to  those  minor  forms 
of  breeding  with  which  every  native  if 
conversant,  offer  umbrage,  howevef 
Alight  and  unintentional,  to  those  dread 
fbnctionaries,  the  **  new  pofice  5"  wew 

J'ou  by  chance  to  gaze  longer  into  * 
eweller's  window  than  is  deemed  deeo- 
tojis ;  were  vou  to  fall  into  any  referie 
which  should  induce  you  to  slacken 
your  pace,  perchance  to  hum  a  tone, 
and  thus  be  brought  before  the  awftil 
**Sir  Peter,"  chw^  by  « 0.748" 
With  having  impeded  Uie  paasengcrs-** 
Collected  a  crowd — ^being  of  su^eioftt 
appearance,  and  having  refosed  **  to 
tell  who  your  friends  were,"  tiie  ed(b 
Are  stronglv  against  you  that  you 
perform  a  hornpipe  upon  ihe  trt» 
mill,  of  be  employed  in  that  veir^  ele- 
gant chenucal  anklysifl^  whkih'i 
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in  the  ttxtraction  of  mugaeaia  from 
ojsier-diellfl. 

N0W9  let  anj  man  consider  for  a 
moment  what  a  larger  interfrsting^  and 
annnatlj-increasing  oortion  of  our  po- 
pulatioh  there  is^  who,  from  certain 
Becnliarities  attendbg  their  early  eon* 
dition,  KaTe  never  been  blessed  with 
relatires  or  kindred — who,  having  no 
available  fkther  and  mother,  have  con- 
aequentlj  no  uncles,  aunts,  or  cousins, 
nor  any  good  friends.  Here  the  law 
press^  with  a  fearful  severity  upon  the 
suffering  and  the  afflicted,  not  upon  the 
guilty  and  offending.  The  state  has 
provided  no  possible  contingencies  bv 
which  such  persons  are  to  escape.  A 
man  can  no  more  create  apaternitv 
than  he  can  make  a  new  planet,  i 
have  ahreadv  said  that  with  wealth  at 
his  disposal,  ancestry  and  forefathers 
are  easily  procured.  He  can  have 
tiiem  of  any  age,  of  anv  country,  of 
any  condition  In  life — churchmen  or 
laytnen — dignitaries  of  the  law  or  vio- 
lators of  it;-— 'tis  all  one,  they  are 
made  to  order.  But  let  him  be  in 
ever  such  urgent  want  of  a  near  rela- 
tive ;  let  it  be  a  kind  and  affectionate 
^Uher,  an  attached  and  doting  mother^ 
that  he  stands  in  need  of— he  may 
study  The  Times  and  The  Heralds 
he  mi^  read  The  Chronicle  and  the 
the  Ulobe,  in  viun !  If  0  benevolent 
society  has  directed  its  philanthropy  in 
this  channel;  and  not  even  a  cross^ 
gnuned  uticle  or  a  penurious  aunt 
can  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

Now  this  subject  presents  itself  in 
two  distinct  views — one  as  regards  its 
humanity,  the  other  its  expediency. 
As  tlie  latter,  in  the  year  of  out  Lord, 
1843,  wotdd  seem  to  offer  a  stronger 
claim  on  our  attention,  let  us  ^xamme 
it  first.  Consider  them  how  you  will, 
tiiese  people  form  the  most  dangeroiis 
elass  of  our  population — these  ar^  the 
*'  wu6  and  strays'*  of  mankind.  Like 
snags  and  sitwyers  in  the  Mississippi, 
having  no  voyage  to  perform  hi  life, 
their  whole  aim  and  destinjr  seetns 
to  be  the  shipwreck  of  ethers.  With 
one  end  einbedded  in  the  mud  of  uh- 
4$ertain  parentage,  with  the  other  they 
keep  bobbing  above  the  waves  of  life  i 
but  let  them  rise  ever  so  Mgh,  they  feel 
they  canhot  be  extricated. 

If  rich,  their  happiness  is  crossed  by 
their  sense  of  isolation ;  for  them  there 
ar^  noplnm-pndding  festivals  at  Christ- 
Uad,  no  tiMlj  |^oose-detourihga  it 


Michaelmas.  They  have  none  of  those 
hundred  little  ties  and  torments  which 
weary  and  diversify  life.  They  have 
acres,  but  they  have  no  uncles — they 
have  giurdens  and  ffraoeries,  bttt  they 
can*t  raise  a  grandfather — they  tnay 
have  a  future,  but  they  have  scarcely  4 
present ;  and  they  have  no  ^t. 

Should  they  be  poor,  theur  solitary 
state  suggests  recklessness  and  vice. 
It  is  the  restraint  of  early  yeairs  that 
beffets  submission  to  the  law  Utter  on, 
and  he  who  has  not  learned  the  lessoii 
of  obedience  when  a  child,  id  not  all 
apt  scholar  when  he  becomes  a  mah. 
This,  however,  is  a  part  of  thiB  moral 
and  humane  consideration  Of  the  ques- 
tion, and  like  most  other  humane  con* 
fiiderations,  involves  expense.  With 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  our  pre* 
sent  business  is  with  the  rich ;  fbr  their 
comfort  and  convenience  our  hint 
is  intended,  and  our  ol^ject  to  sub- 
ply,  on  the  shortest  nbtice,  and  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  such  relatives 
of  either  sex  as  the  appUcaUt  shall 
stand  ill  need  of. 

Let  there  be,  therefore,  established 
a  new  joint  stock  company  to  be  called 
the  "  GfiAND  United  Ancestral, 
Kindred,  and  Blood  Relation 
SocifiTy" — capital  any  number  ot 
pounds  sterling.  Actuaries — Messrs* 
Oliver  TWist  and  Jacob  Faithful. 

Only  think  of  the  benefits  of  such  a 
company  !  Keflect  upon  the  numbers 
who  leave  their  homes  every  morning 
lirithout  parentage,  and  who  might  no# 
possess  any  amount  of  relatives  thejf 
desire  before  night.  Every  one  knowd 
that  a  respectable  livelihood  is  mad^ 
by  a  set  of  J^ersons  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  become  bails  at  the  different 
police  offices,  for  any  class  of  offence^ 
and  to  any  amount.  They  exercise 
their  calling  somewhat  like  bill-brokers, 
taking  special  pains  always  to  securd 
themselves  against  loss,  and  make  a 
tHfle  of  money,  while  displaying  an 
unbounded  philanthropy.  Here  then 
is  a  class  of  persons  most  appropriate 
for  our  pufpose :  fathers,  uiicles,  first 
cousins,  even  grand-fathers,  might  be 
made  out  of  these  at  a  moment's  notice. 
What  aftecting  scenes,  too,  might  be 
got  up  at  Bow-street,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  penitent  sons,  and  par- 
doning parents,  of  unforgiving  uncles 
and  imploring  nephews.  How  w^ouldt 
the  eloquence  of  the  yorshipfal  bench 
revel>  on  snch  d^oaSons,  fer  ita  dlf 
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play^  What  admonitions  would  it  not 
poor  forth,  what  wamiotfs,  what  com- 
miseration, and  what  condolings.  Then 
what  a  satisfaction  to  the  culprit  to 
know  that  all  these  things  were 
managed  hy  a  respectable  company, 
who  were  ^*  responsible  in  every  case 
for  the  good  conduct  of  its  servants.'* 
No  extortion  permitted — no  bribery 
allowed;  a  regular  rate  of  charges 
beiuK  printed,  which  every  individual 
was  bound,  like  a  cab-man,  to  show  if 
required. 

So  much  for  a  father,  if  respectable ; 
80  much  more,  if  professional ;  or  in 
private  life,  increased  premium.  An 
angry  parent,  well  say  two  and  six- 
pence ;  sorrowful,  three  shillings ; 
^  deei^y  afflicted  and  bound  to  weep," 
five  shillings. 

A  widowed  mother,  in  good  weeds, 
one  and  sixpence ;  do.  do.  in  a  cab, 
half  a  crown;  and  so  on. 

How  man^  are  there  besides  who, 
not  actually  m  the  condition  we  speak 
of,  would  be  delighted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  this  institution. 
How  many  moving  in  the  society  of 
ihe  west  end,  with  a  father  a  tobacco- 
nist or  a  cheesemonger  in  the  city,  would 
gladly  pay  well  for  a  fashionable  parent 
supposed  to  live  upon  his  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  or  entertaining,  as  the 
Morning  Pott  has  it,  a  ''distmguished 
Mjrtv  at  his  shooting  lodge  in  the 
Highlands."  What  a  luxury,  when 
dinmg  his  firiends  at  the  Clarendon, 
to  be  able  to  talk  of  his  '*  Old  Governor" 
hunting  his  hounds  twice  a  week,  while, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  real  indivi- 
dual was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  short  sixes.  Wliat  hanpi- 
ness  to  recommend  the  game-pie,  when 
the  grouse  was  sent  bv  his  Uncle,  while 
he  felt  that  the  only  individual  who 
stood  in  that  capacity  res]pecting  him, 
had  three  gilt  balls  over  ms  door,  and 
was  more  conversant  with  duplicates 
than  double  barrels. 

But  why  pursue  a  theme  whose 
benefits  are  self-evident,  and  come 
home  to  ever^  bosom  in  the  vast  com- 
munity. It  IS  one  of  **  the  wants  of 
our  age,"  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  sea 
the  ''fiUhers"  as  much  respected  in 
Clerkenwell  or  CoU^^street,  as  ever 
they  were   in   Clo^gowes   or    May- 

BOOth* 


A    NUT  POa    '*THB    MlITICAL  ECOMO- 
MISTS." 

This  is  the  age  of  political  econo- 
mists and  their  nostrums.  Evoj 
newspaper  teems  with  projects  for  tiie 
amelioration  of  our  working  classes, 
and  the  land  is  full  of  farming  socie- 
ties, temperance  unions,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  Peter  PurceUisms,  to  im- 
prove its  social  condition ;  the  charge 
to  make  us 

•♦  Great,  glorious,  and  fk^," 

remaining  with  that  estimable  and  ir- 
reproachable individual  who  tumbles 
in  Lower  Abbey-street. 

The  Frenchinan*s  horse  would,  it  is 
sud,  have  inevitably  finished  his  edu- 
cation, and  accomplished  the  faculty 
of  existing  without  food,  had  he  only 
survived  another  twen^-four  hours. 
Now,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  not 
very  dissimilar,  and  I  only  hope  that 
we  may  have  sufficient  tenacity  of  life 
to  outlive  the  numerous  schemes  for 
our  prosperity  and  advancement. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  sin- 
gular than  the  manner  of  every  en- 
deavour to  benefit  his  country.  We 
are  poor — every  man  of  us  is  only 
struggling ;  therefore,  we  are  recom- 
mended to  build  en>ensive  poor- 
houses,  and  fill  them  with  some  of^  our* 
selves.  We  have  scarcely  wher^ 
withal  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands 
of  life,  and  straightway  are  told  to 
subscribe  to  yarious  new  societies-^ 
repeal  funds— agricultural  dubs-* 
O  Connell  tributes— and  Mathew  tea- 
timonials.  This  to  any  short-«igbted 
person  might  appear  a  very  novel  mode 
of  fillii^  our  own  pockets.  There  are 
one-idei^  people  in  the  world,  who 
can  only  take  up  the  impression  which, 
at  first  blush,  any  subject  suggests; 
they,  I  say,  might  fancy  that  a  conti- 
nued system  of  donation,  unattended 
by  any  thing  like  receipt  is  not  ex- 
actly ue  surest  element  of  individual 
prosperity.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
troyert  this  plausible,  but  shallow 
theory,  and  to  show— and  what  a 
happy  thing  it  is  for  us-— to  show  that, 
not  only  is  our  poverty  the  source  of 
our  greatest  prosperity,  but  that  if  by 
any  accident  we  should  become  ridi, 
we  must  ineyitably  be  mined ;  and  to 
b^n — 

Absenteeism  is  agreed  on  all  ha«da 
to  be  the  bane  of  Ireland*  No  onsk 
whaterer  be  his  parly  prejudfeefl^'WiS 
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YCTtore  to  delay  this.  The  high- 
principled  and  wen-informed  country 
gentlcnian  professes  this  opinion  in 
common  with  the  illiterate  and  n^id 
follower  of  0*Connell ;  I  need  not, 
therefore^  insist  farther  on  a  proposi- 
tion so  nniversallj  acknowledged.  To 
proceed — of  all  people^  none  are  so 
natnrallj  absentees  as  the  Irish;  in 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  one  great  fea- 
ture of  our  patriotism  consists  in  the 
desire  to  display^  in  other  lands,  the 
ardent  attachment  we  bear  our  own. 
How  can  we  tell  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Germans,  Russians,  Swedes,  and 
Swiss,  how  devoted  we  are  to  the 
counted  of  our  burth,  if  we  don't  go 
abroad  to  do  so  ?  How  can  we  shed 
tears  as  eriles  unless  we  become  so  ?- 
How  can  we  rail  about  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  and  English  tyranny,  if  we 
don't  ffo  among  people  who,  oeing  per- 
^tly  Ignorant  of  both,  may  chance  to 
believe  us?  These  are  the  patriotic 
arguments  for  absenteeism ;  then  come 
others,  which  may  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  <' expediency  reasons,** 
such  as  debts,  dims,  outlawrvs,  &c. 
Thirdly,  the  temptations  of  the  Con- 
tinent which,  to  a  certain  class  of  our 
countrymen,  are  of  the  very  strongest 
description — Com  Exchange  politics,' 
Tulgar  associates,  an  air  of  bully,  and 
a  voice  of  brogue,  will  not  form  such 
obstacles  to  success  in  Paris  as  in 
Dublin.  A  man  can  scarcelv  intro- 
duoe  an  Irish  prorinciaUsm  mto  hi^ 
French,  and  he  would  be  a  clever  fel- 
low who  could  accomplish  a  bull  under 
a  twelvemonth.  These,  then,  form 
the  social  reasons ;  and  from  a  short 
revision  of  all  three,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  include  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land^Mr.  0*Connell  talks 
of  them  as  seven  millions. 

It  being  now  proved,  I  hope,  to  my 
readers'  satisfkonon,  that  the  bent  of 
an  Irishman  is  to  go  abroad,  let  us 
briefly  inqunre  what  is  it  that  ever 
prevents  him  so  doing.  The  answer 
IS  an  easy  one.  When  Paddy  was 
told  by  hu  priest  that  whenever  he 
went  into  a  pubBe-house  to  drink,  his 
guardian  angel  stood  wee^ff  at  the 
door,  his  reiMv  reply  was,  ^that  if  he 
had  a  teeter  he'd  have  been  in  too ;" 
so  it  is  exactly  with  absenteeism ;  it  is 
only  poverty  that  checks  it.  The 
man  with  Ave  pounds  in  his  pocket 
starts  to  [^nd  it  in  England ;  make  it 


he's  up  the  Rhine ;  tteeniyt  and  Con^ 
stantinople  is  not  far  enough  for  him  I 
Whereas,  if  the  sum  of  his  wealth  had 
been  a  matter  of  shillings,  he'd  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  trip  to  Kingstown, 
a  chop  at  Jude's,  a  place  in  the  pit,  and 
a  penny  to  the  repeal  fund;  all  of 
which  would  redound  to  his  patriotism, 
and  the  "  prosperity  of  Ireland." 

The  same  Ime  of  argument  applies 
to  every  feature  of  expense.  If  we 
patronise  <<  Irish  manufacture,*'  it  is 
because  we  can't  afford  English.  If 
we  like  Dublin  society,  it  is  upon  the 
same  principle ;  and,  in  hct,  the  cheap 
pleasures  of  home  form  the  sheet* 
anchor  of  our  patriotism,  and  we  are 
only  "  guardian  angels,"  because  ^  we 
haven't  a  tester." 

Away,  then,  with  any  flimsy  endea^ 
vours  to  introduce  English  capital  or 
Scotch  industry.  Let  us  persevere  in 
our  present  hahits  of  mutual  dislikcj 
attack,  and  recrimination ;  let  us  in- 
terfere with  the  projects  of  English 
civilization,  and  forward,  by  every 
means  in  oiu*  power,  the  enlightened 
doctrines  of  popery,  and  the  patriotic 
pastime  of  parson-shooting,  lor  even 
m  sportine  we  dispense  with  a  "  game 
licence  ;"  let  no  influx  of  wealth  offer 
to  us  the  seduction  of  quitting  home, 
and  never  let  us  feel  with  our  national 
poet  that  <' Ireland  is  a  beautiful 
country  to  live  out  of." 

A  NUT  POB  "  GRAND   DUKES." 

God  help  me  but  I  have  always  looked 
upon  a  '<  grand  duke"  pretty  much  in 
the  same  light  that  I  have  regarded 
the  ^  Great .  Lama,"  that  is  to  say,  a 
very  singular  and  curious  object  of 
worship  in  its  native  country.  How 
any  thing  totally  destitute  of  sovereign 
attributes  could  ever  be  an  idol,  either 
for  religious  or  political  adoration,  is 
somewhat  singfular,  and  after  much 
pains  and  reflections  on  the  subject  I 
came  to  the  opinion  that  German 
princes  virere  valued  by  their  subjects 
pretty  much  on  the  principle  the  In- 
dians select  their  idols,  and  knowing 
men  admire  thorough-bred  Scotch 
terriers— viz.  not  their  beauty. 

Of  all  the  cant  this  most  canting 
age  abounds  in,  nothing  is  more  re- 

Eulsive  and  disgusting  than  the  absurd 
ludation  which  travellers  pour  forth 
concerning  these  people,  by  the  very 
ludicrous  blunders  of  comparii^  a 
for^gnaristocr»oywidioiirown«  Now 
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what  if  A  German  grand  duke?  Pic* 
ture  to  jourself  a  viery  corpulent^ 
moustached^  and  befk'ogged  indmdual» 
who  has  a  territory  about  the  size  of 
the  PhcBuix  Park,  and  a  city  as  big  and 
as  flourishing  as  the  BlackroCk  :  the 
expenses  of  his  civil  list  lire  den'a^ed 
by  a  chalybeate  springs  tod  the  bu(%et 
6f  his  army  by  the  Hcence  of  a  gam- 
bling-house, and  then  read  the  fbUoiv- 
ing  passac^e  from  ^  Howitt*s  Life  in 
Germany,  which,  with  that  admira- 
ble appreciation  of  excellence  so  emi- 
nently their  characteridtic,  the  news- 
papers have  been  copying  this  weelc 
past — 

<'  You  may  sometimes  see  a  grand 
duke  come  into  a  country  inn,  cail  foi^ 
fcis  glass  of  ale,  drink  it,  pay  for  it, 
and  go  awi^  as  unceremoniously  as 
yourself.  The  consequence  of  this 
easy  familiarity  is*  that  princes  are 
every  where  popular,'  and  the  daily 
6ccurrence  of  their  presence  amongst 
the  people,  prevents  that  absurd  crush 
and  stare  at  them,  which  prevails  in 
more  luxul'ious  and  excliisive  coun- 
tries." 

That  princes  do  go  into  country 
inns,  call  for  ale,  and  drink  it,  1  firmly 
Wieve ;  a  circumstatice,  however,  which 
I  put  the  less  value  upon,  inasmuch  as 
the  inn  is  pretty  much  like  the  prince's 
6wn  house,  the  ale  very  like  What  he  has 
at  home,  and  the  innkeeper  as  near  as 
possible  in  breeding,  manner,  and  ap-' 
pearance,  hb  eoual.  That  he  pays  for 
the  drink,  which  our  author  takes 
pains  to  mention,  excites  all  my  admi- 
ration ;  but  I  confess  I  have  no  words  tol 
f^xpresA  faiy  pleasure  on  readitig  that 


**  he  goes  away  Agab,"  and>  as  Mr. 
Howitt  has  it,  ''as  unceremdhiouslysi 
yourself,"  neither  stopping  to  critck 
the  landlord's  crown,  smash  the  pewteri 
break  the  till,  toor  even  put  a  star  in 
&e  looking-fflass  over  the  fire-place, 
a  condescension  on  his  part  which 
leads  to  the  fdct,  that  ''princes  are 
every  where  popular." 

Now  considering  that  Mr.  Howitt 
is  a  Quaker,it  is  Somewhat  r^markabli^ 
the  high  estimate  he  entertains  df  thit 
**  grand  ducal"  foi^bearahce.  What 
he  expected  his  highness  to  have  dond 
Irhen  he  had  finished  his  drink,  t  am  tf 
much  Ht  a  loss  to  conjecture;  aft  what 
trait  wb  lire  called  upon  td  lidmlre  in 
the  entire  circumstance;  when  the 
German  princ^  went  into  thd  bti,  and 
knocking  three  times  with  a  coppei* 
kreutzer  on  the  counter,  called  for  \M 
dhoppin  of  bee^,  he  Wjte  exdctly  acting 
up  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  his  station, 
^  when  the  Duke  of  Northumberlandi 
on  his  arrivinfl^  with  foor  carriages  at 
tiie  "  Clarendon,*'  occupied  a  complete 
suite  of  apartments,  and  bartodk  of  a 
niost  sumptuous  dinner.  Neither  more 
Aor  lesSi  His  Grace  of  Abwfck  might 
as  well  be  lauded  fbi*  his  ducal  UrbaSty 
as  the  German  prince  for  his,  e^h  was 
mlfllling  his  destiny  in  his  own  waf, 
And  there  was  tiot  any  thing  a  %hit 
more  worthy  of  lidmiration  in  the  one 
6ase,  than  in  the  other. 
^  But  three  hundred  pounds  per  an* 
num.  even  in  a  chea6  country,  sfifbtd 
few  luxuries  \  and  if  the  Germans  are 
indifferent  to  cholic,  there  might  be, 
after  all,  something  prdsetlrorthy  iti  fiid 
t^eer-diriiiking,  and  here  I  leave  it. 
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THt  POLITICAL  EELATtONS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST  OF  SUftOFE, 
81ETIA,  WALLAKIA>  AND  MOLDAVIA. 


In  a  former  number  we  called  the  at* 
tention  of  our  readers  to  the  political 
•nd  tooial  constitation  of  Htmgarj) 
«Dd»  in  doiDg  so,  entered  into  details^ 
whiohy  to  many  persons^  may  ha?e 
seemed  too  minnte,  or  even  oninter* 
esting}  we  hope*  howerer,  in  the 
oourse  of  the  present  article^  to  be 
Able  to  show  Bnffieient  grounds  for 
our  preTioos  prolidty :  m  hek,  the 
politics  of  eastern  Europe  are»  at  this 
moment,  dependii^,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  soeiid  re-orwaniaation  at 
jmresent  going  forward  m  Hungary. 
To  place  this  subject  in  the  clearest 
light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  obserrations  on  the 
present  rdations  of  Russia  and  Aus* 
tria,  to  Turkey,  and  in  especial  to 
those  porticms  of  the  latter  empire^ 
Iniown  as  the  principalities  of  the  Da*> 
«ube»  and  which  we  have  selected  for 
tiie  subject  of  the  present  article. 

Moldavia,  Wallakia,  and  Servia, 
form  a  chain  of  territory,  in  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Porte,  interposed  be>- 
"tween  the  two  great  empires  of  Russia 
«ad  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tun- 
key  and  Hungary  on  the  other.  In 
the  present  tottermg  state  of  the  Ottob 
man  empire^  which  threatens  disso^ 
lution  trim  day  to  day,  it  has  become 
»  matter  of  diplomatic  speculation, 
what  the  ultimate  fkte  of  these  prind^ 
palities  is  to  be:  whether  Europe  will 
suffer  them  to  be  anneied  to  the  over* 
grown  Russian  empire— Whether  they 
are  to  be  absorbed  by  Austria,  or  whe- 
ther thev  have  material  withb  them- 
sdves  which  would  render  them  cap»^ 
ble  of  being  converted  into  indepmn 
dent  states. 

Either  of  the  two  former  contingent 
des  would  be  attended  wltii  serious  po- 
litical difficulties.  In  the  case  of  Rus- 
da,  the  annexation  of  the  prineijNilities 
would  give  her  an  unHmitod  eonmiand 
over  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  power  of 
wkimatefy  seising  on  Bosnia^  EpinxB, 
Albania,  and  ^  kh^om  of  Qrdees> 


whereby  she  would  further  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  Adriatic  and  Arohipe* 
lago.  A  fflance  at  the  map  of  Europe 
will  explain  at  once  how  the  posseft> 
sion  of  Wallakia  and  Servia  would 
not  only  enable  Russia,  but,  in  some 
degree^  force  that  power  to  take  the 
above  st^s*  These  are  the  objections 
to  the  views  of  Russia. 

Austria  would  be  much  benefited 
by  the  possession  of  Walla1ua»  as  it 
would  ^ve  her  a  footing  on  the  lower 
Danube,  below  the  cataract  of  the 
Iron  Gate  |  while  Servia,  and  in  e» 
pecial  Bdgrade,  would  secure  to  her 
the  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the 
middle  Danube  and  the  Savi.  Aus* 
ttia  is,  however,  (fbr  reasons  mhidk  we 
shall  hereafter  explain,)  by  no  means 
desirous  of  extending  her  territory  ia 
this,  or  indeed  any  othor  direction: 
her  chief  object  in  occcq>ying  tiie  prin» 
dpalities  would  be,  to  prevent  Russia 
ftom  doing  so.  Indeed  so  scrupulous 
Is  Austria  on  the  subject,  that  she  Yum 
repeatedly  declined  a  small  piece  of 
Turkish  Croatia,  which  is  cut  off  by 
the  river  Unna,  and  which  has  been 
ftvguenthf  offered  a$  a  present  by  the 
Porte,  although  the  possesion  of  it 
would  round  off  her  frontier^  and  se* 
cure  Austrian  Croatia  from  narHud* 
ing  expeditions. 

Austria,  in  so  doing,  has  acted  with 
equally  good  ftuth  tM  sound  policy* 
It  is  evident,  that  her  aoeeptaaoe  of 
^his  piece  of  territory  would  fanoA 
Russia  with  a  precedent  for  a  dismenu 
bermentof  the  Ottoman  empire,  wU^ 
it  is  the  interest  of  Austria  to  avoid* 
The  annexation  of  the  p*incipalities  t» 
the  Austrian  empire  woidd,  as  ftr  as 
the  remainder  of  Europe  is  concerned 
be  unproductive  of  much  ineonveni- 
enee}  but  Serious  difficulties  would 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  present 
state  of  Hungary.  And  tins  brings  us 
to  the  oonalderation  of  another  poin^ 
namely — on  what  grounds  either  Ros^ 
ria  ot  Austria  fbimd  their  claims  ts 
the  possesion  of  the  principalities  T 

On  the  part  of  Russis^no  legitimate 
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pretext  can  be  ptit  forward  further 
than  identitj  of  religiofi,  for  all  three 
provinces^  and  national  affinity  in  blood 
and  langnagey  as  regards  Servia  in 
particular.  If^  howe?er»  such  claims 
be  admitted,  as  possessing  force,  they 
would  justify  liot  only  the  annexation 
of  the  principalities}  but  that  of  a 
great  part  of  Austria  itself,  in  which 
the  Sdavish  inhabitants  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population. 

The  daims  of  Austria  rest  on  a 
Tery  different  foundation,  namely — 
that  of  previous  possession.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  point  out,  that  Wal? 
lakia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia  did,  at 
diflbreot  times,  actually  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  now  a  part  of 
the  Austrian  empire ;  and  we  find  that, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Hui^^arian  consti- 
tution, the  Emperor,  King  of  Hungary, 
is  bound  to  re-annex  m1  these  pro- 
vinces to  tiie  kingdom  of  Hungary  so 
eoon  as  he  shall  have  recanqnerM  them 
Aom  the  Turks.  Amongst  the  **  gra- 
vamina" prepared  by  the  Hungarian 
diet  in  1890,  we  find  this  principle 
loudly  asserted  in  the  demand  for  the 
re-hicorporation  of  Dalmatia,  Lodo- 
meria,  Qallicia,  &c.  In  the  article  on 
-Hungary  (to  which  we  have  already 
refmed)  we  detailed  at  length  the 
probable  result  of  a  re-organiaation  of 
the  Hunmrian  constitution  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Austrian  empire.  We 
sluUl  now  only  point  out  the  difficulties 
which  are  mqieradded  by  the  present 
atate  of  ib»  principalities. 
.  On  the  one  hand,  Austria  cannot 
suffer  Russia  to  occupv  these  conn- 
tries  fbr  the  reasons  auready  stated ; 
and  in  this  policy  she  should  bebadced 

Sr  the  grcMit  powers  of  the  west  of 
urope.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Aus- 
tria take  posseanon  of  the  prindpali- 
ties  herself,  Hungary  will  compel  her 
to  re-ineorporate  them  with  that  king- 
dom, wlttcik  would  inevitably  lead  to 
Ae  dismemberm^t  of  Hungary  from 
the  Austrian  eminre. 
.  We  must  now  antidpate  somewhat 
^b»  course  of  events,  and  inform  our 
readers,  that  the  Hospodar  of  Wal. 
lalda  has  by  Russian  intriffue  been 
4rive&from  the  throne  of  tnat  prin* 
4»pali<j,  while  the  same  agency  has 
broM^t  about  a  revolution  in  Servia, 
which  has  placed  a  descendant  of 
Caemy  Gyorgy  on  the  throne.  Un- 
der these  ciroumstancei^  it  has  become 


a  qoestion  with  our  diplomatists,  how 
the  affairs  of  these  countries  are  to  be 
settied ;  and  several  schemes  have  been 
put  forward  respectively  by  Russia 
and  Austria,  which  we  shall  now 
prooeed  to  mention,  previous  to  en- 
tering into  the  history  of  the  princi- 
pidities. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  erec.t  Wal- 
lalda  and  Servia  mto  a  kii^om  for 
the  Duke  of  Leuchtenherg^  son-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Another  report  has  given  Servia  as 
a  kingdom  to  the  Archduke  Stephen, 
oousin-german  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, on  condition  of  his  marrying  Mur 
demoiselle  de  Berry,  daugfatar  of  the 
Duchess  de  Ben^. 

,  We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  fur- 
ther with  diplomatic  <<on  dits,"*  but 
at  once  prooeed  with  the  more  imme- 
diate suDJect  of  this  pi^por ;  and  firrt, 
Servia. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  < 


turv,  that  part  of  the  andent  lUvricum 
calied  Moeda,  was  overrun  and  taken 
|K)ssossion  of.  by  a  tribe  of  the  Sar- 
mates,  one  of  we  numerous  families 
of  Sclaves,  who,  at  this  period,  devas- 
tated, and  took  possession  of,  the  out- 
lying provinces  of  the  Roman  emfure. 
This  Sclavish  people  were/jalled  SeMi, 
or  Servi,  and  the  territory  of  which 
they  possessed  themselves  reodved  the 
name  of  Serbia,  or  Servia.  The  Ser- 
hli  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  their  new  coun- 
try, but  were,  for  many  centuries,  en- 
gaged in  a  smes  of  stniggles  with  the 
Greek anperors,  and theHungarians, 
who  had  driven  the  Sclaves  out  of  the 
acyaoent  countries  of  Pannonia  mdA 
J)acia.  At  a  later  period  a  new  eaaemj 
jmpeared  on  their  western  frontier; 
the  republic  of  Venice  having  taken 
jMttsession  of  D.almatiaand  Morhu^bis, 
and  endeavouring  to. extend  its  con- 
quests into  Bosnia,  then  forming  apart 
jof  Servia. 

The  Venetian  wars  have  left  stroiig 
and  inddible  traces  in  the  bu^^uage  of 
the  Servians  of  the  present  day.  The 
iServian  language  is  distinguishable 
from  the  Russian,  Polish,  and  other 
dialects  of  the  Sclavonic,  by  its  gvei^er 
softness  and  euphony,  caused  by  the 
adQiixture  of  vowds,  derived  from  the 
Italian,  and  in  which  the  o^ier  Sdavish 
ioQffues  are;So  deficient.  . 

The  Servians  continued  to  strqg^e 
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§at  tifdr  bdependeooe  tmtil  1 150^  wlieii 
the  HoDffariMis  assisted  there  in  throw- 
ii^offthej«>keof  the  Greek  Eoipe- 
roTy  Manuel  ComnemiSy  who^  howevery 
in  the  following  year,  again  reduced 
them  to  obedience.  In  1193  the  strug- 
gle was  again  renewed,  but  with  no 
greater  sneceiw,  and  Serria  rtmained 
annexed  to  the  Greek  empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  of  the 
fourth  emsade,  abont  which  time  the 
Grecian  empire  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
The  Hungarians  took  advantage  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier, and  OTerran  Senria,  nominating 
a  king  who,  however,  was  a  vassal  of 
the  Hungarian  throne.  Here  beflins 
the  connexion  with  Hungary,  to  which 
wo  have  already  alluded. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  Servians  had  thrown 
off  their  aU^ianee  to  Hungary ;  but 
we  find  them  soon  after  obliged  to  cede 
Belgrade,  and  a  portion  of  northern 
Servia  to  that  kingdom. 

Soon  afterwards  (about  1386)  the 
famous  Stephim  Duszan  asserted  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  con- 
8oli<u^  Servia  into  a  compact  and 
powerful  kingdom.  This  is  the  era  to 
which  the  Servians  delight  to  recur ; 
und  thdr  national  poetry  is  full  of  ro- 
mances connected  with  this  period. 
Dusxan's  reiffn  was,  however,  of  short 
du)ration,  and  he  was  soon  succeeded 
by  Lazar,  who,  in  1374,  became  once 
more  tributary  to  Hungary,  losing,  at 
the  same  time,  his  title  of  Czar,  and 
receiving  in  its  stead  that  of  Knes  or 
Ju^e. 

About  this  period  a  new  enemy  to 
Servian  independence  appears  on  the 
sti^,  in  the  person  of  the  victorious 
sultan  of  the  Osmanli  Murad,  or 
Amurath.  Servia  is  overrun  and  con- 
quered by  the  Turks— Lazar  is  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror,  and  Servia 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
is  given  to  the  son,  the  other  to  the 
8on-tn-law  of  Lazar. 

Servia  then  became  the  theatre  of 
the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Hun- 
garians, and  was  once  more  occupied 
by  the  latter,  su  bsequent  to  the  death 
of  Murad,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Kosiowa  by  a  Servian  youth  named 
Milosch.  A  peace  was  afterwards 
concluded  between  the  Hungarians  and 
Turics ;  but  the  former  having  re- 
ceived a  dispensation  firom  the  pM>al 
Uff^,  violated  the  treaty.    For  this 


^eoe  of  tveadiery  Uvaagurf  was  s^ 
verely  punished :  King  Ladislaus,  and 
the  famous  John  Hunyady,  were  d&- 
leAted  with  great  slaughter  at  Vamaf 
on  the  Uth  October,  1447,  by  Murad 
II.,  and  Servia  became  permanently 
annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  This 
was  the  palmv  period  of  the  Osmanli 
power.  Wailakia  and  Moldavia  be- 
came subject  to  the  Porte  about  the 
same  time.  Hungary  itself  was  over- 
run subsequently,  and  Vienna  only 
saved  by  the  heroism  of  the  Poles. 

As  we  (HToposed  to  trace  the  coiw 
nexion  between  Servia  and  Hungary, 
we  shall  pass  on  to  1718,  when  one  ci 
Europe's  greatest  general^,  Prinoe 
Eugene,  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  OU 
toman  power  by  the  victory  at  Gar- 
lowitz.  We  must,,  however,  premise 
that  Hungary  had  now  passed  under 
the  domimon  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
by  the  death  of  Loub  II.  of  Hungary^ 
at  the  fatal  batUe  of  Mohaos,  1526. 

The  battle  of  CarlowiU  was  foUowed 
by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz*  which 
was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
the  Porte,  and  by  which  the  former 
acquired  possession  of  the  Banat  of 
t*emesvar  and  the  whole  of  nortton 
Servia,  including  Belgrade.  This  state 
of  things  was,  however,  not  long  to 
continue;  the  wars  between  Sw^d^ 
and  Russia  extended  their  banefid  in- 
fluence to  these  remote  countries. 
Austria,  as  is  well  known,  joined  the 
Czar,  while  the  Porte  took  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  XII.  In 
order  to  operate  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Russians  on  the  lower  Danube 
Austria  sent  an  army,  under  Seckea- 
dorff,  into  Servia.  The  fortress  of  Nissa, 
one  of  the  keys  of  Constantinople,  was 
taken,  and  Seokendorflf  besieged  Wid- 
din,  in  order  to  complete  his  basis  of 
operations^  and  open  a  communication 
with  the  Russian  army  on  the  lower 
Danube ;  this  was  in  1738.  The  im- 
perial general  was  dsfeated  before 
Widdin,  and  in  1739,  Austria  con- 
cluded a  separate  peace  at  Belgrade, 
by  which  that  fortress  and  the  whole 
of  Servia  were  ceded  to  the  Porta. 
The  boundary  then  fixed  on  waa 
formed  by  the  Danube,  the  Sava»  and 
the  Unna,  and  is  pretty  nearly  the 
Turkish  frontier  of  the  present  cbj. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  remark  that 
the  fortress  of  Belgrade  is  situated  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Sava,  oa  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dambe.    Its  posU 
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tkm  gttA  it  the  p^rftot  eomnand  of 
the  nftrigation  or  these-  two  riyersi 
which  renders  it  a  point  of  great  im*' 
jMirtance  both  as  a  oommercial  and 
loiKtary  depot.  The  name  Belgrac|e^ 
is  of  Sdavish  eHgin :  Bilo  Grad  sigtii- 
ftes  wlrite  fortress;  and  the  Hunga- 
rian name,  Nandor,  Fejer,  vary  ex«^ 
presses  the  same  idea.  The  term  grad 
n  Servian  and  var  in  Hungarian  are 
of  frequent  occurrenee  as  names  of 
fllaceSi  both  signifying  fortress.  Pa- 
fanka  is  also  a  word  often  used  in  the 
Servian  nomenclature :  it  signifies  fort. 
The  aggressions  of  the  empress  Ga- 
tiierine^  in  the  Crimea,  once  more 
brought  en  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
PortOy  in  1787.  The  emperor  Joseph 
was  induced  to  join  Russia,  and  the 
Ikmous  Marshal  Laudon  received  the 
command  of  an  army  on  the  Turkish 
frontier.  The  Emperor  Joseph  com- 
manded in  person  for  a  while,  but 
£  roved  himself  to  be  a  bad  general. 
audoB  besieged  Belgrade,  and  the 
defrat  of  the  Turks  at  Rimnich  opened 
^e  gates  of  Belgrade  to  Laudon  early 
ki  im 

The  Emperor  Joseph  dying  in  1790j 
Us  brother  and  successor  Leopold  H., 
eoAclnded  a  treaty  (1701)  with  the 
porte,  which  restored  Belgrade  and 
the  a^imng  districts  to  the  Ottomatf 
yoke. 

•  The  Bmperor  Leopold  was  induced 
to  this  sacrifice,  with  which  the  Aus« 
trian  possession  of  Servia  ceased,  by 
^  horrors  of  the  French  revolution 
then  approaching  its  clhnax.  In  1 798 
Louts  XVL  was  murdered,  and  shrrtly* 
afterwards  Marie  Antoinette,  an  Aus^ 
trian  princess,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Leopold  had  abundant  employr..t^nt  in 
other  quarters,  and  Servia  was  left  to 
its  fate. 

SeUm  HI.  was  now  on  the  Tnrkisb 
throne.  The  constant  disasters  of  the 
Ottoman  arms,  residtinff  from  the 
total  want  ci  discipline  of  the  Janissa- 
ries, induced  Selira  to  apply  himself  to 
the  organization  of  a  new  military 
force ;  a  plan  which  had  been  already 
attempted  by  Sultan  Solyman  (Can- 
mini).  The  new  troops  (Nizam  y 
Oedid)  were  intended  to  supply  the 
j^ace  of  the  Janissaries,  which  ktter 
bddy,  foaring  the  loss  of  ^eir  pay  and 
privileges^  l^oke  out  into  op«n  revolt. 
Paswan  Oglu,  Pasha  of  Widdm>  had 
ake  thrown  off  his  ullegianoe,  and  was 
til  opes  rebeUkm ;  he  adroitly  avuled 


himself  of  the  disee&ient  of  ^e  Janit^ 
saries,  who  flocked  to  his  staa«bird  from 
all  parts  of  the  empfane,  finding  in  h^ 
the  ready  and  powerfol  advooate  of 
their  claims. 

Meanwhile  the  oppressioii  of  the 
Pashas  and  Janissvies  had  become 
insupportable  to  the  Servians.     Russift 

S remised  her  assistance.  The  rebel- 
on  of  PaswAn  Oglu  oountenaneed 
theu*  efibrts,  and  in  1601  the  Servians 
fiew  to  arms.  The  oelebrated  George 
Petrowitsch,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Czerny  Gyury,  or  Black  Georg% 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolts 
The  war  was  now  carried  on  witif^ 
various  success^  In  1804  black  George 
succeeded  in  obtaining  poasessiDn  of 
Belgrade;  and  in  1806^  tfaroq^  thtf 
assistance  of  Russia,  the  Servians  were 
enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  thdi^ 
entire  country,  having  expelled  nearly 
all  the  Turks. 

In  1S07>  Russia  and  England  de^ 
dared  war  agunst  ike  Porte  Oridt 
iai^ra),  Russia  now  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of 'the  Servians,  ajad  the 
batCle  of  Slobodsia,  gained  by  ^  Ser- 
vians, compdled  the  Porte  to  acknow-t 
ledge  their  Independence.  Czerny 
Gyury  was  now  enabled  to  assist  the 
Russians  during  the  campa^  of  180^ 
and  the  country  remained  under  \Aa 
jnrisdietion  imttl  1819. 

In  this  yelur  Napoleon  undertook  hie 
well-known  expedition  io  Moscow.^ 
The  diplomacy  of  England  was  exerted 
to  the  utmost  in  bringing  about  a  peace 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  tlid 
result  was  the  treaty  of  Bukorest,  t<> 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer. 
Russia  was  so  eager  to  make  peac^ 
ftt  any  rate,  that  she  threw  over  the 
Servians  completely.  They  wore  de- 
livered up  to  t^e  Porte,  a  few  nugatory 
provisions  for  demenoy  being  exer-* 
cised  towards  them,  were  all  ^e  stipu^ 
lations  in  their  favour ;  hitherto  Rus-: 
sia  had  shown  herself  as  a  di^terested 
friend,  but  from  that  moment  she  bcfiatf 
te  discover  her  selfish  and  ambitious 
policy.  All  the  forts  erected  by  the  Sor- 
vians  for  their  defkice,  were  razed  t  but 
the  magnanimity  or  want  of  power  of 
the  sultan,  induced  him  to  allow  the 
Servians  to  ccmtfaiue  their  fovtter  jm: 
tern  of  domestic  adminis^^tioii.  ^e 
Servians  were  highly  indignant  at  tii0 
conduet  ef  Russia,  but  that  pow«r,  looai 
afterwards  freed  from  tho  Preneh  ia^ 
vttsioBy  agaiii  endeavoured  te  proiiriotitt 
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ber  aa^Mcras  Ti«w««  The  Gear,  or 
kis  agentty  offiered  awistanoe  to  the- 
flonriansy  on  eonditioii  that  all  their 
fortreeaea  should  bo  delivered  into 
their  hands ;  and  that  the  entire  pop^ 
kdon  oapable  of  bearing  arms  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian* 
government. 

These  terms  were  rejected  with  in- 
dignatioa  i  but  the  precarious  state  of 
the  fHTOTince  induced  Cxemy  Oyury  to 
seek  aid  from  the  court  of  Vienna* 
The  emperor  Francis  was  then  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  this  open  ;  and 
tibe  ServSanSy  in  despahr,  endeavoured 
to  negociate  at  Constantinople.  In  thia 
they  were  not  more  successful^  as  in 
1819  Servia  was  invaded  by  the  pashaa 
of  the  adjoining  8anjac1cs  of  Widdin 
and  Bosnia.  After  four  months  of  tho 
most  desperate  resistance^  the  Turks 
wore  victorious^  and  Ciemy  Gyury 
fled  into  Hungary,  after  having  killed 
his  father  with  his  own  handy  in  oider 
to  prevent  his  filing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turksy  who  now  began  to  prac- 
tise their  usual  atrocities  against  tho 
Servians.  Although  deserted  by  their 
prfaiccy  the  Servians  were  not  altoge- 
ther abandoned  to  their  fate :  a  new 
hero  appeared  on  the  scene,  with  whose 
name  Were  associated  recollections  of 
Ibrmer  triumphs. 

Milosch  Obrenowitsch  had  been  a 
oow-herd  to  his  half-brother,  Milanj 
who  lived  in  the  district  of  Rudnick. 
Dunng  the  wars  which  Czemy  had 
carried  on  against  the  Turks,  Milosch 
had  acted,  on  several  occasions,  with 
the  gpreatest  braverv  and  prudence,  and 
had  ultimately  acquired  a  separate  com- 
mand. He  now  flod  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  collected  a  large  body  of 
men,  with  whom  he  made  predatory 
excursions  into  the  Turkish  districts. 
Finding  himself,  at  length,  at  the  head 
of  ton  thousand  men,  he  attacked  the 
Turkish  troops,  and  defeated  them  on 
several  occasions.  He  became  so  fbr-r 
mtdable  that  .the  Pascha  of  Belgrade, 
by  authority  from  the  Porte, 'entered 
into  negotiation  with  him,  and  Milosch 
was  appointed  Oberknez,  t.  e*  chief 
j«idgo  of  the  district  of  Rudnik,  and 
a  gonaral  amnesty  granted. 

The  intrigues  of  Russia  were  still 
carried  on,  but  Mibsoh  avoided  all 
coonesiion  with  them.  Determined  to 
Work  oiti  the  indeoendence  of  Servia 
wkkmi'  ibreigB  M,  and  distrustmg 
^  ;Bmto  omistadeg  and  th^  ma- 


noeuvres, he  put  down  t«o  iafturre*^ 
tions  which  had  been  prematurely  ex* 
cited.  Meanwhile,  Milosch  was  not 
idle  or  unmindful  of  tho  chums  of  hia 
country:  a  general  insurrection  waa 
organised  bv  him,  which  broke  out 
simultaneously  throughout  the  whola 
country  in  1815,  and  at  the  head  of 
which  he  was  unaniraovsly  placed* 
Servia  was,  with  the  exception  of  m 
i^w  fbrtresses,  speedily  freed  fhmi  the 
Turkish  power,  and  the  Porte  acknow-' 
ledged  its  independence,  reservhw  to 
itself  the  right  of  protection,  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 

A  Servian  senate  was  fbrmed,  oon-» 
sistmg  of  four  senators,  Milosch  be« 
ing  president,  and  in  1817  he  waa 
dected  chief  of  the  Servian  natioai 
with  thf  title  of  prince. 

But  Russia  found  Prince  Miloscli 
much  too  national  fbr  her  purposes* 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  strained  every 
nerve  to  ameliorate  the  condition  <Mf 
his  country,  which  was  in  a-  state  of 
the  greatest  barbarism  and  disorgani- 
zation* The  fortresses  were  still  gar- 
risoned by  Turkish  troops,  and  ha 
found  himself  opposed  in  all  his  en- 
deavours towards  civilisation :  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  Turks,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Russian  agents.  Czemy 
Oyury,  whom  we  have  already  seea 
desert  the  national  cause  and  fly  into 
Hungary,  af^er  having  stained  hia 
hancb  with  the  blood  of  his  own  fW* 
ther,  was  now  induced  by  the  per* 
suasions  of  the  Russians  to  eadea^ 
vour  to  secure  to  himself  the  fhiits  of 
Prince  Milosch's  labours.  •  He  accord- 
ingly  made  a  descent  into  Servia,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Milosch's  ordert 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Turkish  au« 
thorities,  by  whom  he  was  executed. 

Milosch  now  continued  his  endeat 
vours  to  civilize  his  brutal  and  fierce 
countrymen.  It  is  not  to  be  denied^ 
that  he  was  exceedingly  severe  and 
despotic  in  his  measures  ;  but  nothing 
less  would  have  suited  the  Servians  at 
that,  or,  indeed,  at  any  subsequent 
period.  A  pear  tree  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  Kragigewatz,  where  Prince  Milosok 
residecC  from  which  many  hundreds  of 
Servian  robbers  (Panduren)  were  made 
to  dangle,  "«  /«  Xoum  JT/"— the 
usual  terminations  of  all  criminal  pro« 
cesses  being  **  na  knuekkn^'^  (to  tha 
pear  tree.) 

Things  continued  in  this  state  until 
1835,  when  a  fbnnidabKiiMiirraotion 
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broke  oat,  eanaed  jMrtij  bj  the  iron 
rule  of  Prince  Milosdi — ^partlj  bj 
tbe  Rnaeian  agents  acting  throogh  the 
Greek  dei^,  who  were  desirous  of 
seeing  S^na  united  to  the  dominions 
of  the  **  head  of  the  Greek  church." 
Quiet  wasy  howev^,  soon  afterwards 
restored,  and  a  c<»ispiracj  to  murder 
the  prince  in  1826,  had  no  better  sue- 


In  1827  Milosch  was  elected  here- 
ditarj  prince  of  Senria.  The  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  now 
broke  out.  Milosch  carefully  aroided 
taking  any  part  in  it.  He,  however, 
derived  many  advantages  from  the 
peace  of  Adrianople,  which  was  signed 
u  1829,  and  by  which  the  six  districts 
of  Rnyna,  Timok,  Parakin,  Krusche- 
watx,  Starovlaska,  and  Drina,  were 
annexed  to  Servia.  These  districts 
were,  however,  not  actually  ^ven  up 
ontil  1834,  in  which  year  a  hatti  scheriff 
was  published,  recognising  the  heredi- 
tarymonarchy  of  the  prince. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  st^  fat 
a  few  years.  In  1830  a  national  as- 
•embly  was  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  prmiring  a  constitution 
KMT  Sfrvia.  After  mudi  debating,  a 
eomnuttee  was  formed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  nanufiu^ture  a  constitution 
after  die  most  approved  receipts.  It 
must  be  ronembered  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  most  extraordinary  p^vonifi- 
oation  of  ministerial  ignorance,  bra- 
vado, and  imbecility  ever  perhaps 
witnessed,  occupied  Downing-street. 
By  instructions  transmitted  by  Lord 
I^merston,  through  Lord  Ponsonby, 
to  Colonel  Hodges,  British  consul  at 
Belgrade,  the  most  extravagantly-ela- 
borate and  Whig-radical  constitution 
was  oonoocted  for  the  Servians — a 
pec^ile,  belt  remembo^  in  the  lowest 
state  of  ignorance,  and  who  ndthor 
knew  nor  w^re  capable  of  estimating 
any  other  motive  of  action  than  sheer 
romputnon>  The  new  constitution 
was  aoospted  by  a  second  national  as« 
•Mubly,  OQ  the  lOth  February,  1835 ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Prince  Milosch 
Made  a  journey  to  Constantinc^le. 

This  new  constitution  was  oraoaed 
on  different  grounds  by  the  Porter 
Rttssia,  and  Austria.  In  fact,  nothii^ 
oould  have  been  more  unfit  for  the 
people,  as  the  sequel  has  most  dearly 
exemplified.  Nev«thdess,  the  Ei^ 
fish  faifluenoe  was  then  predominant  at 
CoBstntiM^e^  and  ^  ooutitiitm 


bigan  to  woric  Its  finiiis  soon  be- 
came apparent.  Russia,  who  for  her  own 
reasons  had  opposed  the  constitution, 
seeing  that  it  was  passed  into  law,  de- 
termined with  her  usual  adroitness  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  what  she 
oould  not  prevent. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Ser- 
vians had  been  convinced  of  the  perfidy 
of  Russia,  so  far  back  as  the  trea^  of 
BukcHrest,  and  that  Milosch  was  odious 
to  the  Czar  for  having  dared  to  be  in- 
dependent and  nationid  in  lus  feelbgs. 
Lord  Palmerston,  like  all  other  Eng- 
lish '' Doctrinaires,"  believed  that  a 
people  in  such  a  state  of  barbarity  as 
were  the  Servians,  could,  by  the  mere 
installation  of  a  constitution,  with  its 
electoral  madiinery,  chambers,  and 
responsible  ministry,  be  raised  at  once 
to  such  a  pitdi  of  civilization  as  would 
enable  th^  to  preserve  their  own  in- 
dependence ;  and  our  foreign  minister 
congratulated  himself  on  having  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  powerful  and  ef- 
ficient barrier  to  Russian  agmssion, 
amidst  the  debris  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  north  of  the  Haemus  ra^ge. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  emissaries 
took  possession  of  the  ear  of  the  Ser- 
vian people,  through  the  Greek  priests, 
who  were,  in  hcU  the  depositaries  of 
all  power  in  the  countnr.  Sarin  was 
as  oom^etely  governed  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  tlirough  the  medium  of  the 
Palmerstoman  constitution  as  was  the 
Kremlin  through  a  ukase.  The  autho- 
rity of  Prince  Milosdi  became  merdy 
nonunal,  and  lus  pear  tree  ceased  to 
bear  firuit.  The  whole  country  became 
disorganised,  and  Colonel  Hodges  then 
recollected  the  faUe  of  the  monkey, 
the  cat,  and  the  roasted  chestnuts. 

Milosch  made  a  last  effort  to  save 
the  independence  of  his  country.  He 
determined  <»  a  counter  revolution, 
and  in  thb  step  he  was  joined  by  the 
British  consoL  The  coi^,  as  is  weU 
known,  fiuled,  and  MUoech  crossed 
the  Danubeinto  Hungary  with  Colond 
Ho^;es,  in  1839. 

This  was  the  cope-stone  of  diplo- 
matic ahaat^tj.  It  proved  to  the 
Servians  that  we  had  given  than  a 
constitution,  not  tat  their  sakes,  but 
to  serve  our  own  purposes ;  and  that 
lor  our  own  purposes  we  were  equally 
wilfiqg  to  deprive  them  of  theb  poli> 
tioal  rights  (so  called.)  By  these 
blunders  E^gtandhas  katior  ever,  or 
at  kastfbr  a  loi^  time  t*  ooae^  aU 
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chance  of  exercisii^  a  beneficiai'  and 
rational  influence  on  the  afTurs  of 
Serria :  the  true  shoplceeper  spirit  of 
her  policy  was  too  evident  to  be  mis- 
taken even  bj  the  Servians.  England 
remidned  without  any  representative 
from  this  period  until  last  year^  when, 
on  the  ejection  of  the  incapables,  a 
new  consul-general  was  sent  to  Bel- 
grade. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  On  the 
flight  of  Prince  Milosch,  his  eldest 
son,  Milan,  was  placed  on  the  throne  | 
but  he  died  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prince  Michael,  his  bro- 
ther. Russian  influence  had  now  a 
fair  field  for  action.  Michael  was  a  pup- 
pet ;  but  he  was  forced  by  the  national 
party  in  the  senate  to  take  a  part.  A 
series  of  proscriptions,  and  prosecu- 
tions, and  changes  of  ministry,  now 
took  place.  rrince  Michael  was 
obliged  to  remove  from  Belgrade  to 
Kragujewatz,  in  order  to  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  foreign  con- 
sul?, and  things  went  on  struggling  in 
the  most  frightful  state  of  anarchy. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  termination 
of  the  drama.  In  the  spring  of  1841, 
a  general  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Bulgaria.  This  spread  rapidly  through 
Epirus  and  Macedonia,  and  gave  the 
Porte,  then  engaged  in  Syria,  much 
trouble  and  uneasmess.  The  principal 
agent  in  exciting  these  disturbances 
was  the  Russian  consul-general  at 
Orsowa,  Colonel  Tscheffkin,  in  which 
he  was  ablv  seconded  bv  his  namesake. 
General  Tscheffkin,  in  Bosnia  and 
Epirus.  Immediately  pevious  to  the 
firat  demonstrations  of  revolt,  these 
countries  were  visited  by  an  aid-de-camp 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  a  Prince 
Lieven.  By  the  same  agency  some  of 
the  Servians  were  induced  to  join  with 
the  rebels,  although  the  government 
professed  a  strict  neutrality.  The  re- 
Tolutionary  movement  was,  however, 
soon  checked,  and  Russia  had  then  no 
other  resource  than  to  carry  on  her 
underhand  intrigues,  both  at  Constan- 
tinuple  and  Belgrade,  the  result  of 
which  has  been,  that  a  few  months 
since  a  new  revolution  broke  out  in 
Servia. 

Prince  Michael  had  shown  ^rmptoms 
of  the  same  refractory  disposition 
which  had  been  so  displeasing  to  the 
protecting  court  of  Russia  in  hb  fa- 
ther. He  was,  therefore,  to  be  got 
rid  off  and  a  descendant  of  Czemj 
Vol.  XXL— No.  123. 


^701^  ^'^^  ^  person  selected  to  fill 
his  place.  This  youth  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Russia,  at  one  of  the  military 
colleges,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he 
would  be  more  Russian  in  feeling  than 
-even  his  ancestor  had  been.  There- 
volution  broke  out|  Prince  Michael 
fled  into  Hungary,  and  the  new  prince 
was  elected  in  his  stead.  It  i^pean^ 
however,  that  the  Porte  has  been 
enabled  to  assert  more  authority  in 
this  instance  than  had  been  calculated 
on  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  six  districts  which  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  have 
been  again  detached.  The  usurper 
has  been  denied  the  title  of  prince^ 
and  has  received  that  of  sim^e  Bey. 
In  fact,  the  whole  fabric  which  Au- 
losch  had  erected  with  so  much  labour 
and  perseverance,  is  now  again  threat- 
ened with  destruction;  imd  Russia^ 
disappointed  in  her  coup,  throws  all 
the  blame  on  certain  foreigpi  consuls 
whom  she  is  afraid  to  name.  The 
Porte  adroitly  seized  on  the  pretex^t 
of  Prince  Michael  having  had  secret 
communication  with  the  Bulgarian 
rebels,  and  suffered  the  late  insurreo- 
tion  to  proceed — by  which  means  the 
sultan  has  gained  back  six  dittricta» 
and  weakened  Servia.  Russia  was» 
however,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
whole  business,  and  being  now  disi^p- 
pointed,  threatens  a  rupture  with  the 
Porte  for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople.  This  is  the  status  quop 
and  our  diplomatists  will  have  some 
trouble  in  settling  the  question.  Mean- 
while Prince  Milosch  is  at  Vienna^ 
where  he  has  been  most  confially  re^ 
ceived.  Whether  Austria  will  take 
any  step  in  his  favour  is  more  than  we 
can  assert.  We  shall  now  merely  add 
a  few  data  as  to  the  geogri^hical  po- 
sition and  the  resources  of  Servian 
after  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
our  readers  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  po- 
litical history  and  position  of  WaUa- 
kia  and  Moldavia. 

Servia  lies  between  the  forty-thir^ 
and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  greater  portion  of  that  country 
is  mountainous,  being  occupied  by  the 
contreforts  of  that  cnain  of  the  Alps 
which  extends  in  an  eastern  durectioa 
from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  to  lose 
itself  in  the  two  chuns  of  the  Hsmus 
or  Balkan,  and  the  Argentara  Dagh  or 
Mount  Rhodope.  Servia  may  be 
therefore  considered  to  lie  in  thevallej 
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jof  the  Dantibe  $  k»t  lia  opper  districts 
^now  ceded  to  the  Porte)  command 
ihe  defile9  which  lead  into  Roumelia. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Panube  and  Save;  on  the  east  by 
Bulgaria  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Bosnia ; 
which  latter  country  formerly  was  in- 
corporated with  it.,  Its  superficial  ex- 
,ltent  may  be  estimated  at  six  hundred 
German  square  miles,  of  fifteen  to  the 
degree*  and  its  population  is  not  be- 
Jieved  to  exceed  a  million  of  souls. 
.  Servia  possesses  all  the  natural  pro- 
ducts common  to  southern  Europe. 
It  isy  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated. 
And  covered  with  splendid  forests,  both 
^of  pine,  oak,  and  beech.  Great  num- 
Jbers  of  swine  are  annually  fed  in  these 
forests,  and  exported  to  Vienna  through 
Hungary,  and  the  corn,  maize,  and  silk 
.pf  Servia  are  of  excellent  quality.  The 
latter  branch  of  industry  is,  as  yet,  in 
its  infancy,  but  has  hitherto  given  fair 
prospects  of  success.  Servia  has  but 
juttle  commerce  beyond  the  export  of 
animals  to  Hm:igary,  notwithstanding 
its  being  bounded  by  two  navigable  ri- 
vers, f  he  amount  of  tribute  hitherto 
.paid  to  the  Porteamounted  to  2,300,000 
Turkish  piasters.  We  have  not  been 
Me^  to  ascertain  whether  the  recent 
events  have  caused  any  alteration  in 
the  amouBt, 

-  The  religion  of  the  Servians  is  the 
Greek  church,  and  to  this. rule  there 
lire  but  few  exceptions,  composed  of 
,ih»  Turkish  garrisons,  and  the  Jews, 
and  gypsies,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all 
4hefle  countries.  The  Servians  are  a 
jremarkably  fine  race,  and  make  good 
4}oldiers.  They  are  tall,  slender,  and 
dark-oonplexioBfd,  resembling  the  in- 
liabiiaats  of  some  of  the  south-eastern 
^ovinoes  of  Spain.  Like  all  other 
«clavish  nations*  they  have  a  strong 
4bding  of  nationality,  and  the^  possess 
A  Tery  beautiful  national  minstrelsy, 
•ccmiposed  chiefly  of  romances,  either 
•of  war  or  love.  The  females  are,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  very  pretty  while 
.young:  fhey  become,  however,  pre- 
jnainrely  old  in  appearance,  and  are 
then  by  no  means  inviting. 

Civilization  can  hardly  he  said  to 
<«xiat  in  Servia.  The  frequent  wars 
And  disasters  of  the  country  have  kept 
the  people  in  a  state  of  semi-barbai'ism, 
in  which,  perhaps,  they  are  happier 
than  many  who  pride  themselves  on 
having  a  share  in .  the  march  of  in- 
tellect 


Under  these  ckrcumstaiices  it  will  he 
apparent,  that  the  Servians  were  not 
altogether  qualified  for  the  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  wber  to  have  at- 
tempted a  more  gradual  system  of  ci- 
vilization. We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  Servian  language  is  more  me- 
lodious than  most  other  dialects  of  the 
Sclavonic  tongues ;  and  now  to  Walla- 
kiA  and  Moldavia. 

Wallakia  is  a  much  more  extensive 
country  than  Servia:  its  superficial 
extent  is  reckoned  to  be  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety'Seven  square 
German  miles,  and,  with  Moldavia,  it 
possesses  a  population  of  one  and  a 
half  million  of  souls.  These  two  coun- 
tries formed,  with  Transylvania,  the 
Dacia  of  the  Romans ;  and,  from  their 
conquest,  the  Emperor  Trajan  re- 
ceived his  surname  of  Dacicus.  The 
usual  policy  of  the  Roman  empire  to- 
wards conquered  provinces  was  ob- 
served with  regard  to  Dacia,  which 
was  colonized  by  the  legions  that  had 
assisted  in  its  reduction.  In  few  cases 
have  such  palpable  remains  of  Roman 
colonization  survived,  as  in  those  two 
countries  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  su- 
perb remains  of  Roman  baths,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  found 
scattered  in  all  directions,  the  language 
of  the  Wallakians,  at  the  present  ]day, 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  li^pia 
Romana  rtuHoa,  The  Wallakians 
and  Moldavians  style  themselves,  to 
this  day,  Rumunn,  or  Rumunyi,  and 
consider  themselves  the  only  pure  de- 
scendants of  ancient  Rome,  which  still 
survive  the  mighty  wreck  of  the  em- 
pire. 

In  this  respect,  however,  they  flatter 
themselves  strangely ;  for,  although  we 
may  admit  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  descendants  of  the  original  colo- 
nists still  exists,  still  there  are  evident 
traces  of  admixtures  of  Albanian,  Bul- 
garian«  and  Gothic  blood  amongst 
them. 

On  the  deoUne  of  the  empire,  these 
countries  were  overrun  in  suoceedon 
by  the  Goths,  Huns,  Gepida»,  Longo- 
bardi,  and  Arares,  all  of  whom  were 
then  pressing  towards  the  west. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  Sclaves  appeared,  as  we  have 
seen  in  Servia,  but,  unlike  this  latter 
country,  Wallakia  and  Moldavia  still 
continue  to  retain  a  larg^  proportion 
of  the  Rumtuiyi,  while  the  former  it- 
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habitants  of  Servia '  were  totally  dis- 


In  another  point  of  view  there  i8, 
however,  a  great  similarity  between 
these  countries,  namely — in  their  early 
connexions  with  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  as  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  he- 
reditary claim  on  the  part  of  Austria. 

The  possession  of  tne  principalities 
would,  as  we  have  shown,  g^ve  Aus- 
tria a  secure  footing  on  the  lower  Da- 
nube, and  is  additionally  desirable  as 
a  means  of  rounding  off  her  frontier 
in  this  direction. 

Wallakia  and  Moldavia  lie  in  the 
northern  acclivities  of  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  which  river  forms  their  south- 
ern boundary.  Bessarabia  and  Rus- 
sian Moldavia  separate  them  on  the 
east  A*om  the  Black  Sea,  while  the 
Bukowina,  Transylvania,  and  the  Ba- 
nat  of  Temesvar  form  their  bounda- 
ries on  the  north  and  west.  This  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  frontier  is  formed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Carpathians,  which 
terminates  at  Orsova,  on  the  Danube, 
but  in  which  chain  there  is  a  break  at 
the  Rother  Thurm  pass,  through  which 
the  river  Aluta  flows  in  its  way  to  the 
Danube.  The  portion  of  Wallakia, 
■cut  off  between  the  Aluta  and  the 
Hungarian  frontier,  is  the  old  Banat 
of  Crajova,  sometimes  called  Little 
Wallakia.  The  little  rivers,  Milkoo 
and  Szereth,  which  latter  debouches 
between  Galaiz  and  Brailow,  separate 
Wallakia  from  Moldavia,  and  this 
latter  principality  is  now  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Pruth,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  Russia  having  seized  on  one 
half  of  Moldavia,  lying  between  the 
Pruth  and  Donester. 

This  will  suffice  to  give  our  readers 
a  due  to  the  historical  events  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  lay  before 
them,  and  a  clear  conception  of  which 
trUl  be  much  facilitated  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  relative  geography  of  these 
countries. 

To  resume  our  story.  The  Sclavish 
occupation  of  Wallakia  did  not  last 
long ;  and  we  may  remark,  en  passant, 
that  the  Sdaves  rarely  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining permanent  footing  in  the  flat 
countries  of  middle  Europe,  being  dis- 
possessed in  Hungary  by  the  Magyars, 
and  in  the  principalities  by  the  Tar- 
tars, who  overpowered  and  drove  them 
out  in  the  ninth  century. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  Tartars 


retired  from  Wallakia^  leaving  it  a 
perfect  desert,  as  most  of  the  Kumu- 
ny,  or  Wallakians,  had  retreated  into 
Transylvania,  where  they  obtained 
lands,  and  formed  extensive  settle- 
ments. In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Hungary  being,  in  turn,  overrun  by 
the  Tartars,  the  Wallakians  returned 
into  Wallakia  and  Moldavia,  led  by 
their  Woivodes,  who,  however,  re- 
mained tributary  to  the  crown  of  Hnn- 
fary.  The  Banat  of  Cn^va,  which 
ad  been  annexed  to  Hungary  in  the 
ninth  century,  was  now  restored  to 
Wallakia ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  Woivodes  declared  themselves 
independent  of  Hungary,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  succession  of  wars,  by  which 
this  latter  country  sought  to  re-esta- 
blish its  dominions. 

The  success  of  the  Woivode  of 
Wallakia,  against  the  Hungarians,  in- 
duced him,  in  1891,  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Turkish  provinces,  and,  in  an  evil 
hour,  he  levied  an  army,  and  made  an 
inroad.  Although  successfld  at  first, 
he  was  soon  afterwards  defeated,  and 
Wallakia  now  became,  for  the  ilrst 
time,  tributary  to  the  Porte ;  a  few 
year^  after  the  same  event  had  taken 
place  in  Servia. 

In  the  war  undertaken  in  1444  by 
Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary,  and  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  at  Varna,  oi  that 
king,  with  his  general,  John  Himyady, 
the  Wallakians  were  induced  to  take 
the  part  of  the  Hungarians,  after  whose 
defeat  the  Woivode  of  Wallakiai  hop- 
ing to  inake  terms  with  the  Saltan, 
seized  on  Hunyady  as  he  endeavoured 
to  reach  his  own  territory. 

On  the  liberation  of  Hunvady^  he 
assembled  a  large  army,  ani  invaded 
Wallakia — put  to  death  the  treache- 
rous Woivode,  and  nominated  another 
in  his  stead.  Thus  was  Walbikfa 
onee  more  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  It  did  not,  however,  long 
remain  so  ;  for  the  fktal  battle  of  Ros- 
sowa  once  more  brought  it  under  tlie 
Turkish  yoke,  and,  by  the  treaty  of 
1460,  the  Wallakians  were  forced  to 
become  tributary,  retaining,  however, 
their  own  internal  administration,  as 
also  the  right  of  nominating  thehr 
Woivodes  in  their  national  assemblies. 
In  1536  Moldavia  submitted  volun- 
tarily to  the  Porte,  and  was  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  Wallakia. 
Things  remained  in  thi^  stale  Ibr^a 
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few  years,  trheny  at  length,  Sigismand, 
who  had  acquired  a  separate  woivodate 
in  Transylvania,  gained  the  Woivodes 
of  the  two  other  principalities,  and, 
throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  Danube. 
1595,  Michael  Woivode,  of  Walla- 
kia,  succeeds  in  establbhing  himself, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Tran- 
sylvanian  allies,  carries  on  a  successful 
struggle  agiunst  the  Ottomans  for  ^ve 
years,  at  uie  end  of  which  time  he  is 
left  in  quiet  possession.  Meanwhile, 
in  1597  the  Poles  seize  on  Moldavia. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  mention  that 
Sigismund,  of  Transylvania,  havine  ab- 
dicated, that  principality  was  united, 
together  vnth  Hungary,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Emperor  Rodolf,  who, 
in  1600,  appointed  Michael  to  be  Woi- 
Tode  of  Transylvania,  as  a  reward  for 
his  previous  services. 

Michael  now  resided  in  Transylva- 
nia, Wallakia  being  entrusted  to  a 
deputy  woivode  or  lieutenant. 

Thus  was  Wallakia  again  united 
with  Hungary.  This  connexion  did 
not,  however,  last  lon^ :  the  Imperial 
General,  commanding  m  Transylvania, 
suspected  Michael  of  designing  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  authority  in 
Transylvania,  and  the  Woivode  was 
executed.  On  his  death,  the  Walla- 
kians,  unprepared  to  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor, became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Turks,  who  seized,  once  more,  on  Wal- 
lakia in  1602,  while,  in  the  same 
year,  Moldavia  was  ceded  to  them  by 
Poland. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Walla- 
kians  made  many  but  ineffectual 
struggles  to  obtain  their  freedom,  or 
at  least  to  assert  the  rights  which  had 
been  guaranteed  them  by  treaty.  Their 
efforts  were,  however,  in  vain,  and  year 
by  year  tiie  chiuns  of  Ottoman  tyranny 
were  rivetted  closer  and  become  more 
oppressive. 

Meanwhile  a  new  power  was  spring- 
ing up  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
Peter  the  Great  at  length  appeared  on 
tlw  stage  to  assist  in  turning  the  tide 
of  conquest  southwards,  and  to  lay  the 
first  foundations  for  that  line  of  policy 
which  has  been  since  so  pertinaciously 
aldopted  and  carried  out  by  his  suc- 
cessors i  from  henceforth  we  shall  find 
that  the  affurs  of  the  two  principalities 
become  identified  with  the  movements 
of  Russian  policy,  and  we  shi^l  hptye 


equal  opportunities  of  observing  tb6 
tortuous,  designing,  and  crafty  diplo- 
n^acy  of  the  Muscovites  in  Wallakia  and 
Moldavia,  as  in  Servia. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  aU 
parties  on  the  subject  of  Russian  diplo- 
macy and  Russophobia.  We  conceive 
it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  many  absurd  arguments  which 
have  been  put  forward  on  the  subject, 
we  content  ourselves  with  a  plain 
statement  of  ^ts  which  are  well 
known  to  be  such,  but  which  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner.  We  do  not  offer  any  opinion 
of  our  own,  let  our  readers  judge 
for  themselves.  In  1710  Bessarab^ 
Woivode  of  Wallakia,  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Peter  the  Great, 
then  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
Sultan  Achmet;  and  finally  agreed  to 
furnish  him  an  auxiliary  force  of  80,000 
men.  Peter,  relying  on  these  pro- 
mises, soon  afterwards  sent  an  army 
into  Moldavia,  which  advanced  to 
Jassy.  Bessarabba,  however,  did  not 
keep  hispromise,  and  Peter  was  joined 
bjr  the  Woivode  Cantimir,  of  Molda- 
via, at  the  head  of  a  few  followers, 
the  Moldavians  having  determined  to 
remain  neutral  on  the  occasion.  In 
consequence  of  this  disappointment, 
Peter  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties, and  his  subsequent  defeat  on  the 
Pruth  was  miunly  occasioned  by  the 
non-appearance  of  the  Wallakian  auxi- 
liary forces. 

This  circumstance  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  having  caused  the  deposition  of 
Bessarabba,  and  his  subsequent  execu- 
tion at  Constantinople — tiie  first  in- 
stance in  which  the  Porte  had  assumed 
the  right  of  treatine  the  Woivodes  like 
the  other  Pachas  of  the  empire.  This 
occurred  in  1714,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Sultan  nominated  Stephen  Canta- 
cuzene  to  the  Woivodate,  which  makes 
the  first  connection  of  WalliUda  with 
the  Fanariot  princes,  and  is  also  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Walb- 
kians  were  deprived  of  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  princes.  From  this 
period  the  privileges  of  the  two  prin- 
cipalities were  gradually  narrowed  in ; 
and,  during  the  reminder  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  no  less  than  forty 
princes  occupied  the  throne  of  Walla- 
kia, most  of  whom  were  beheaded 
or  strangled.  The  principalities,  now 
deprived  of  their  native  princes,  and 
governed  by  the  rapaoioos  GfecA»  of 
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the  Fanaly  were  plundered  and  op- 
pressed in  the  most  frightful  manner^ 
and  all  traces  of  civilization  extirpated. 

Moldavia  was  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1739,  and  Genl  Munich  took 
JassYy  but  soon  after  abandoned  the 
whole  province^  until  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war  between  the  Porte  and 
Russia  in  1768^  in  consequence  of 
whidi  Romanyoif  occupied  Moldavia 
onoe  more  in  1 770 — defeated  the  Turks 
on  the  Pruth^  and  possessed  himself  of 
Jassj  Brailow  and  Bender. 

A  peace  was  concluded  in  1774> 
known  as  the  treaty  of  Kajnardjik,  by 
which  the  principalities  were  again  re- 
stored to  Turkey.  The  sixteenth  ar- 
ticle of  this  treaty  provides  a  full  and 
general  amnesty  for  the  Wallakians— 
insures  for  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion — regulates  the  mode  of 
payment  of  the  tribute  which  was  to 
be  levied  by  themselves — accords  to 
the  Hospodars  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing an  agent  to  Constantinople — and, 
finally^  acknowledges  the  right  of  Rus- 
sia to  mediate  with  the  Porte  on  their 
behalf,  thus  placing  them,  in  fact,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Russia.  The 
Porte  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  vio- 
lated many  of  these  guaranteed  privi- 
leges, as  we  find  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  in  1779,  to  sign  a  conven- 
tion explicatory  of  the  sixteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Kajnardjik,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Porte  renewed  its 
solemn  engagements  with  reference  to 
the  violated  articles,  Russia,  at  the 
same  time,  binding  herself  not  to  abuse 
her  right  of  intercention. 

This  latter  provision  contains  intrin- 
sic evidence,  that  Russia  had  abused 
her  right  of  intervention,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Porte  had  reason  to 
complain  of  her  having  done  so. 

In  the  portion  of  this  article  relating 
to  Servia,  we  have  already  seen  that 
in  1787  the  emperor  Joseph  joined  the 
Russians  in  the  war  which  then  broke 
out,  and  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  continued  aggressions  of  the 
empress  Catherine  in  the  Crimea.  On 
this  occasion  the  Russians  occupied 
Moldavia  again ;  while  a  large  -Aus- 
trian army  entered,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Wallakia.  We  have  also 
seen  that  on  the  death  of  Joseph,  his 
brother  and  successor  Leopold  signed 
A  separate  peace,  by  which,  in  addition 
to  the  evacuation  of  Belgrade  and 
^ervity  Widlakia  was  agaia  restored 


to  the  Porte,  and  in  the  foUowinff 
year,  the  peace  of  Jassy  was  condud^ 
between  the  Porte  and  Prussia,  chiefly 
through  the  mediation  of  Russia  and 
the  British  minister,  Mr.  Whitworth. 
By  the  sixth  artide  of  the  treaty  of 
Jassy,  Moldavia  was  restored  to  the 
Porte,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  treaty  of  Kfgnar<]|jik ;  and  article 
three  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  stipulates  that  '*  The  Dmes- 
ter  shall  become  for  thefuture  theper- 
manent  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,'* 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  stipulated 
that  the  Porte  should  not  remove  the 
Hospodars  before  the  expiration  of 
seven  years'  duration  of  office;  but 
there  is  no  such  public  article  in  the 
treaty  itself:  certain  it  is,  however, 
that,  on  the  nomination  in  1802,  of 
Ipsilanti  and  Mourousi  to  Wallakia 
and  Moldavia,  Russia  did  g^uarantee» 
in  right  of  her  protectoral  power,  the 
septennial  duration  of  their  respective 
governments. 

In  1805,  Russia  and  England  de- 
clared war  against  the  Porte,  which 
resulted,  on  tne  part  of  England,  in 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Admiral 
Duckworth.  One  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  war,  was  the  recall  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  hospodars  whose 
septennial  term  had  been  guaranteed  by 
Russia.  They  were  replaced  by  Cal- 
limachi  and  Sutso,  well-known  adhe- 
rents of  the  French  party  at  Constan- 
tinople, by  whose  interference,  indeed, 
they  had  been  appointed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  involving  Russia  in  a  war  with 
the  Porte,  and  thus  creating  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  France. 

The  Russian  troops  now  occupied 
the  principalities,  while  the  trouoles 
which  occurred  at  Constantinople,  and 
which  finally  led  to  the  deposition  and 
murder  of  SeUm,  prevented  the  Porte 
from  makinff  any  strenuous  efforts  to 
re-conquer  them. 

Napoleon  had  prombed  the  Sultan 
that  the  principalities  should  be  re- 
stored i  but  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  was  signed  in  I807»  a  secret 
article  was  inserted,  by  which  the 
Russians  were  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
possession,  as  a  price  for  their  non-in- 
terference in  Spain.  A  public  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  provided  for 
their  restoration,  and  in  accordance 
with  this,  an  armistice  was  arranged 
at  Slobodsia  on  the  24th  August,  1807» 
which,  however,  did  not  produce  any 
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permaneitt  atfcoinmocbtkmi  and  the 
Kussiani  retained  possession  until  18 1 2} 
when,  beinpf  pressed  bjr  the  celebrated 
invasion  of  their  territory,  they  con- 
(^ded  the  peace  of  Bukorest,  ehiefly 
throvgh  the  mediation  of  England. 

Napoleon  now  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  kitrigne  at  Constantinople.  His 
kwe  desertion  of  his  ally  at  Tilsit  had 
beeone  known,  and  Russia  was  enabled 
to  eonchide  a  mostadvantageons  peace, 
by  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  waa 
stipulated  that  the  future  boundaries 
of  the  Russian  empire  should  be  the 
Prutb ;  thus,  in  the  teeth  of  the  treaty 
•#  iassy,  ceding  to  Russia  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  half  of  Moldavia. 

Calltmacbi  and  Cara^ja  were  ap« 
pointed  ho^podars  of  the  two  princi- 
palities in  1812:  nor  did  the  Porte 
make  any  attempt  to  disturb  them ; 
bat  in  1818,  Caradja,  who  had  amassed 
immense  wealth  in  Wallakia,  seeing 
the  term  of  his  ailministration  near  at 
hand,  and  fearful  of  his  personal  safety, 
fled  into  Austria,  and  thence  to 
S(witzerland ;  and  Prince  Alexander 
8ntxo  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  with 
the  approbation  of  Russia.  This  hos* 
podar  <^ng  in  1820,  the  well-known 
imnrrection  ijf  Ipeilaiiti  broke  out  in 
the  principalities.  This  had  been, 
properly  speaking,  commenced  by  Wla- 
dimieresko,  whose  views  were  conihied 
to  matters  of  purely  local  and  national 
reform,  particularly  as  regarded  the 
abolition  of  the  exolnsive  rights  of  the 
Boiars,  or  nobles. 

The  revolt  of  Wladimieresko  had 
been  already  appeased,  when  Ipsilanti, 
a  major-genenu  in  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Moldavia.  This  movement  was  insti- 
gated and  supported  by  the  Russian 
government,  and  soon  spread,  as  is 
well  known,  through  the  neighbouring 
countries,  ending  in  the  Greek  revo- 
lution. Ipsilanti  was,  however,  soon 
pat  to  death,  and  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  occurred  until  1822,  wh^  a 
new  era  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
principalities,  the  Porte  having  in  that 
year  once  more  appointed  a  native 
prince,  in  the  person  of  Gregor  Ghika. 
The  Turkish  troops  were  also  with- 
drawn from  the  provinces,  and  a  sem- 
blance of  national  independence  was 
again  perceptible. 

In  1826  the  convention  of  Akjermaa 
was  signed,  porportinff  to  be  a  com- 
pletioB  of  th«  treaty  of  Bukorest,    lU 


principal  articles  placed  the  principa- 
lities of  Wallakia,  Moldavia,  and 
Servia,  under  the  protectorate  of 
Russia.  As  regarded  the  two  ffarst 
named  countries,  they  were  secured 
the  right  of  selecting  their  €Wuprinoe$f 
who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Bojari 
and  higher  dergy,  subject  to  the  up* 
probation,  however,  of  the  Porte  and 
the  protecting  court  Their  term  of 
holding  office  was  fixed  at  seven  ycars^ 
before  tie  expiration  of  which  terai 
they  might  be  re-elected.  The  Perte 
renounced  the  ri^ht  of  deposing  the 
hospodars,  except  m  case  of  their  oom« 
mitting  *'lqMelqMe  cfeii//*  admitted  to  be 
such  by  Russia. 

War  again  broke  out  in  1828,  be4 
tween  Kussia  and  the  Porte.  The 
principalities  were  once  more  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Russian  troops. 
Count  Pahlen,  and  afterwards  General 
Kisselew,  assumed  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs. The  Emperor  Nicholas  gua* 
ranteed  all  the  rights  of  the  principal 
lities,  derived  under  the  various  tre»« 
ties  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Catbe« 
rine. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  m  1829^ 
laid  tlie  basis  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  two  principalities.  It  provided 
that  the  hospodars  should  be  elected 
for  life  and  only  subject  to  depomtion, 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  the 
treaty  of  Akjennan  imposed.  The 
hospodar  to  be  elected  by  a  general 
assembly  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  members,  Bojars  and  clergy. 
Liberty  of  commerce  was  guaranteed^ 
and  demands  for  presents  or  contribu- 
tions in  natvra  of  grain  and  timber 
were  renounced ;  cii  il  and  criminal 
tribunab  organised  similar  to  tlioee  of 
France ;  a  national  army  of  four  thoa« 
sand  five  hundred  men  peroMtted  to 
be  formed,  with  a  right  to  increase 
their  number  in  case  ^  necesaty.  A 
quarantine  establishment,  and  cordom 
samtaires  by  which  the  prtn<»alities 
were  in  fact  separaCed  from  Tm^keyi 
was  also  permitted,  and  the  general 
assembly  obtained  the  right  of  demand- 
ing an  account  of  all  the  acts  of 
government,  through  the  raedhim  of  a 
responsible  ministry.  The  Turkish 
fortresses  on  the  Danube  were  given 
up  to  the  Wallakian  troope.  These 
were  the  important  positions  of  Brailow, 
Giurgewo,  and  Toumow.  The  tribute 
remained  the  same,  namely,  three  hun* 
dred  thousand  lawen  thakr^  aod  it 
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WM  agreed  that  a  double  tfibttte  shotild 
be  paid  on  each  new  election  of  a 
hospodar. 

Two  additional  articles  were  ap» 
pended>  which  plainly  show  what  the 
desi^s  of  Russia  were  at  that  period. 

**  Ist — The  decrees  of  the  genera! 
assembly  approved  of  by  the  prince, 
shall  Tiot  have  the  power  of  law  until 
they  shall  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Suzerain  kt\^  protecting  power  J* 

"  2nd — The  inspector-general  of 
quarantine  shall  be  named  by  the 
prince  canftfintly  with  the  Rnssian  con- 
9ul-general, " 

The  last  di{^omatic  document  with 
which  we  shall  trouble  our  readers, 
ia  an  extract  from  the  treaty  of  St. 
Petersburg,  29th  January,  1834. 

By  the  2nd  article  of  this  treaty  the 
Porte  recognises  formally  all  the  regu- 
lations and  enactments  made  by  the 
inbabitaiits  during  the  occupation  of 
the  prindpalities  by  the  Russian  troops, 
and  not  finding  any  thing  in  these 
enactments  which  ean  affect  the  sove- 
reignity of  the  Porte,  the  constitution 
is  fully  recognised.  Further  the  sultan 
undertakes  to  publish  a  hatti  scheriff 
to  this  effect,  within  two  months  of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  and 
to  give  a  duplicate  of  the  same  to  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

For  this  one  time,  and  as  a  peculiar 
case,  the  hospodars  will  be  named  in 
the  manner  already  agreed  on  by  the 
two  high  contracting  powers;  for  the 
future,  however,  this  election  will  take 
place  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
constitution. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  stipula- 
tions, Prince  Sturdza  was  appointed 
to  Moldavia,  much  against  the  desire 
of  Rus^,  and  only  in  consequence  of 
the  Porte  having  expressed  a  determi- 
nation not  to  proceed  to  an  election  if 
this  candidate  were  excluded. 

Prhfice  Ghtka,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nally ho^dar,  during  the  occupation 
of  the  Russians,  having  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  another  prmce  of  the  same 
name  and  family,  was  appointed  to 
Wallakia.  The  final  retreat  of  the 
Russian  forces  was  hailed  by  both 
principalities  as  a  roost  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance. The  ambitious  and  selfish 
designs  of  the  Russian  court  had  be- 
come too  apparent  to  the  Wallakians 
and  Moldavians  ;  and  both  princes  set 
earnestly  to  work  in  creating  and  per- 
fte^Rgf  fM9mim$  adopted  to  secure 


the  independence  of  the  principalities. 
Prince  Ghika  especially  showed  him* 
self  desirous  of  throwing  off  the  toill 
with  which  Russian  intrigue  had  sur* 
rounded  him  ;  and  has  been,  by  th6 
influence  of  Russian  agents,  dethroned 
within  a  few  months. 

We  have  ahready  alluded  to  th^ 
diplomatic  on  dtta  which  have  been  cur- 
rent as  regarding  the  future  govern* 
ment  of  Wallakia,  &c. ;  amongst 
others  it  has  been  said,  that  General' 
Kisselew,  was  to  be  n6minated  to 
Wallakia.  This  officer  remained  iii 
that  country  in  command  of  the  Rus-' 
sian  troops,  and  was  in  fact  hospodaf 
during  the  occupation. 

Since  we  commenced  this  article,  ^ 
letter  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  Lon* 
don  newspapers,  stating  that  the  fh*st 
of  January,  1843,  had  been  fixed  oir 
for  the  election  of  a  new  hospodar, 
and  that  the  choice  was  expected  to' 
fall  on  either  Styr  Bey,  or  Georgfe 
Philippesco. 

By  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Porte 
has  been  encouraged  to  assert  its' 
authority,  and  that  the  principalities' 
will  be  insured  the  free  exercise  of  the* 
rights  rested  in  them  according  to  the^ 
terms  of  the  several  treaties ;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Porte 
is  equally  interested  in  preventing  the 
acquisition  of  Wallakia  by  Russia,  as 
the  inhabitants  themselves  can  be.  The 
Wallakians  and  Moldavians  are  most 
averse  to  being  absorbed  by  Russia, 
and  under  a  choice  of  evib  we  believe 
they  would  prefer  being  re-annexed  to 
Hungary  ;  there  is,  however,  one  party 
in  the  principalities  who  are  blindly 
and  zealously  devoted  to  the  Russian 
interest,  we  mean  the  clergy,  amongti' 
whom  large  sums  of  money  are  ftoci** 
stantly  distributed  by  Russian  ag^ts^' 
in  addition  to  the  presents  of  pictures,^ 
books,  &c.,  which  are  openly  sent  to 
the  Greek  churches  from  St.  Peters* 
burg. 

As  some  persons  may  expect  de- 
tails as  to  the  commercial  affa&s  of  the 
principalities,  and  although  We  believe 
that  England  can  never  have  extended 
commercial  relations  with  these  conn* 
tries,  especially  so  long  as  the  present 
quarantine  establishments  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  Russia;  we  shall 
nevertheless  conclude  this  paper  with 
a  few  data  extracted  from  Hage« 
loeister. 
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It  i^  faoweyer,  necessary  to  premise 
that  Lord  PaJmerston  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  guaranteeing  cer- 
tain reciprocal  advantages  for  Austrian 
ve^ls  arriving  in  British  ports  from 
Austrian  ports  in  the  Danuhe,  and  vice 
versa.  The  object  of  this  piece  of  diplor 
macv  is  evident,  namely,  the  assertion 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
but  under  existing  circumstances  it  is 
a  mere  nullity,  as  uiere  are  no  Austrian 
ports  on  the  Danube  accessible  to  sea- 
goine  ships;  the  Austrian  territory 
terminating  at  the  cataracts  of  the 
Danube  below  Orsowa  known  as  the 
Iron  Gates. 

The  chief  ports  of  the  Danube  are 
Galacz  in  Moldavia,  and  Braiiow  in 
Moldavia,  and  all  the  commerce  of 
southern  Russia  passes  through  these 
two  ports.  Ismael  and  Reni,  which 
are  in  the  Russian  province  of  Bessa- 
rabia do  comparatively  little  business, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  im- 

S>rts  into  Russia  through  Galacz  and 
railow  amounted,  in  163;),  to  680,000 
rubles.  Galacz  is  sixty  miles  from 
the  Black  Sea,  sixty-five  from  Jassy, 
and  seventy-two  from  Bukorest:  the 
Danube  is  navigable  for  ships  of  three 


hundred  tons  up  to  this  point-indeed 
the  difficulties  for  ships  of  a  greater 
burden  occur  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube. 

The  chief  commerce  of  the  princi* 
palities  is,  however,  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, throii^h  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
and  the  BuKovina,  for  black  cattle  and 
wool ;  the  principalities  receiving  in 
return  by  the  Danube,  cotton  goods 
and  hardware  from  Moravia,  Austria, 
and  Styria.  The  cotton  goods  of 
Germany  destined  for  this  market  are 
all  marked  with  English  brands  and 
tickets.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
also  a  considerable  import  of  carriages 
and  furniture  from  Vienna. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  that 
the  chief  natural  products  of  Wallat^ 
kia,  &c.,  consist  of  wool,  timber, 
hemp,  some  wine,  bees-wax,  honey, 
com  of  very  superior  qualitv,  but 
chiefly  oxen,  which  are  sent  through 
Hungary  to  Vienna.  The  limits  of 
this  paper  prevent  us  entering  into 
further  particulars.. 

P.S. — Philippesco  was  elected  bos- 
podar  on  the  1st  January,  1843,  and 
his  appointment  has  been  probably 
ratified  ere  this. 


'  SPAtATftO. 


moM  TUB  Moras  or  rmk  ouoomow 


IN   TWO   PAETS-^PART  I. 


The  Spalatro,  surnamed  Barbone,  of 
f|hom  we  speak,  was  not  the  illus- 
trious bandit  of  Napoleon's  early 
time,  who  assumed,  or  acquired,  that 
name^  but  the  celebrated  original, 
who  first  bore  it  two  centuries  since. 
This  man  was  nobly  born,  lost  his 
parents  early,  squandered  his  for- 
tune, and  then  ''took  to  the  road*' 
professionally.  He  speedily  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the 
most  powerful,  of  Italian  robbers  of 
any  age.  His  followers  were  so  nume- 
rous, so  well  armed,  and  so  hardy, 
that  none  of  the  states  cared  unneces- 
sarily to  meddle  with  him,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  acting  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  upon  the  defensive ; 
it  is  even  tmd  that  Venice  allowed  this 


desperado  a  secret  stipend  upon  the 
condition  that  her  territories  should 
be  exempted  from  his  depredations: 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
he  madehimself  so  tmiversally  dreaded, 
that  but  for  his  singular  rashness,  he 
might  have  lived  in  as  much  security, 
and  died  in  as  much  splendour,  as  ever 
did  an  absolute  prince.  He  was,  how- 
ever, foolish  enough  to  visit  the  ci^ 
of  St.  Mark  during  the  carnival,  and 
h^pening  to  quarrel  with  a  party  of 
young  fellows,  he  killed  three  of  tKem, 
but  being  overpowered  by  numbera, 
was  taken,  and  after  a  protracted  exa- 
mination before  the  state  inquisitioo, 
was  executed  between  the  pilliurs  in  ikft 
piazetta,  beside  the  Doge*s  palace* 
la  the  hall  of  the  gr^at  ooimeilv  Im. 
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the  dtieal  paliice,  whitber,  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  republic,  the  fa- 
mous library  of  St.  Mark  was  trans- 
ferred, the  reader,  should  he  happen 
to  visit  it,  will  iind  at  the  right  of  the 
great  entrance,  a  series  of  huge  tomes, 
in  which  are  bound  up  a  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  manuscripts  of  all  kinds 
— poems,  chronicles,  and  church  music. 
Among  them  he  will  discover  a  volu- 
minous collection,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  one  who  calls  himself  "  Fra  Gia- 
couM,  the  humblest  of  the  servants  of 
God,  and  of  the  republic,  and  mes- 
senger of  peace  to  the  victims  of  jus- 
tice."  He  appears  for  many  years  to 
have  acted  as  confessor  to  the  state 
prisoners  of  Venice,  and  jotted  down, 
m  his  own  hand,  abundant  notes  of  the 
secrets  of  which  he  thus  became  pos- 


On  this  day,  writes  brother  Gia- 
como,  I  visited,  for  the  fom*th  time, 
the  renowned  and  unhappy  Spalatro. 
He  is  the  boldest  c^minal  I  ever 
spoke  with ;  there  is  not  in  him 
the  fear  of  death  or  the  fear  of  God. 
He  will  neither  pray,  nor  confess,  nor 
have  any  of  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Yesterday  as  I  talked  with  him  in  the 
prison,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the  floor 
m  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  to  which  it  seems 
he  has  been  long  subject.  When  he 
was  somewhat  recovered  I  began  to 
argue  with  him  on  his  hardened  state 
of  wickedness,  and  asked  him  if  he 
never  thought  how  he  should  fare  in 
the  other  world,  were  death  to  come 
in  one  of  these  fearful  seizures;  to 
which  he  answered  readily  and  coolly, 
that  he  knew  well  how  he  should  fare, 
and  had  no  need  to  inquire;  there- 
upon I  talked  to  him  long  and  seriously, 
and  he  listened  and  answered  with 
more  respect  than  heretofore :  he  told 
me  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of 
God,  and  in  that  of  the  devil,  but  that  he 
thought  little  about  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, having  no  interest  in  it.  He 
went  on  with  much  eicitement,  and 
among  other  strange  things  he  said — 
*'  Were  I  to  tell  you  why  I  believe  in 
the  great  spirits  I  have  named,  you 
would  think  me  mad.  I  have  seen 
things^  these  eyes  have  seen  them, 
which  my  lips  shall  never  tell.  Were 
I  to  speaJc  them,  you  and  all  other  men 
would  laugh  at  me,  and  you  would  pro- 
nounce ihb  TRUTH,  because  it  is  unlike 
what  you  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
|v^y  dayf  lui  impossibility  and  a  lie ; 


but  of  this  be  assured,  that  I  know 
better  than  any  other  man  can  what  is 
in  store  for  me  ;  as  for  your  prayer?, 
and  relics,  and  solemnities,  I  hold  them 
in  mere  contempt.  You  can  alter  no 
man*s  condition.  You  and  your  fra- 
ternity of  monks  could  more  easily  dis« 
lodge  the  island  upon  whose  breast 
this  prison  sits,  than  sway  in  the  least 
degree  the  immutable  destiny  of  a  hu- 
man soul,  or  bring  its  future  dwelling 
one  inch  nearer  to  heaven,  or  farther 
from  hell — tush  I  I  know  more  of  these 
matters  than  half  your  divines." 

When  I  visited  him  to-day,  this 
most  unfortunate  and  sinful  man  was 
in  extraordinary  spirits,  and  full  of 
jests  and  levity.  I  was  so  disgusted 
with  this,  that  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  cell,  when  he  requested  me  to  stay, 
at  the  same  time  apologising  for  his 
thoughtlessness,  and  assuring  me  he 
meant  no  offence.  When  he  chooses 
he  can  be  very  courteous  and  even 
engaging.  I  staid  with  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  has  told  me  the  story  of 
his  life.  Gracious  God  I  such  a  story. 
I  feel  like  one  just  awaked  from  a 
fearful  dream.  I  cannot  believe,  and 
yet  I  know  not  how  to  reject  it.  The 
tale  was  told  with  groans,  and  tears, 
and  tremblings,  and  agonies  of  excite- 
ment. My  mind  is  full  of  doubts  and 
fears.  I  have  no  more  certainty,  no 
more  knmcledge,  mystery  and  illusion 
are  above,  and  below,  and  around  me. 
Mav  God  sustain  me  else  my  mind  will 
be  lost,  irrevocably  lost  in  the  abyss  of 
horror.  The  narrative  was  as  follows, 
I  give  his  own  words  as  nearly  as  I 
can: — 

"  My  mother  was  a  lady  of  high 
birth,  and  of  some  fortune  ;  she  mar- 
ried, when  a  mere  girl,  a  French  noble- 
man. Count  d'Orbois.  This  marriage 
was  in  every  way  unfortunate.  The 
count  was  attached  to  the  French 
court,  whither  he  took  his  lady,  and 
having  been  thus  separated  from  her 
friends,  she  was  speedily  made  to  feel 
the  dependence  of  her  condition  in  the 
bitter  sense  of  conjugal  indifference 
and  desertion.  Under  these  ill  auspices, 
which  my  after  life  in  no  part  belied, 
I  entered  the  world,  and  forty-eight 
hours  after  my  birth  my  father,  who 
had  never  set  eyes  upon  me,  having 
gambled  all  night  with  ill  success, 
fought  two  duels  in  the  morning,  in 
the  second  of  which  he  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  run  twice  through  the 
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bodT)  and  killed  on  the  !«pot.  My 
mother  returned  to  Rome  with  some 
amali  wreck  of  property,  and  after  two 
years  of  widowhood,  being  a  person  of 
singular  beauty,  agreeable  and  lively 
mannarg,  and  of  nnexceptionaUe  birtlb 
she  was  propoted  for  by  the  Marchese 
Pioardi,  and  accepted  him.  My  earliest 
recollections  are  associated  with  the 
noble  scenery  of  the  Apennines,  to  the 
eastward  of  Rome,  and  not  far  from 
Celano.  There  in  the  grand  old  castle, 
which  has  for  ages  belonged  to  the 
Picardi  family,  I  passed  the  early  and 
the  only  happy  years  of  my  existence. 
Here,  howerer,  I  lost  my  best  and  ten- 
derest  friend,  the  only  one  who  ever 
cared  very  mnch  about  me — my  mother. 
She  died  when  I  was  about  fix  years 
of  age,  having  had,  by  her  second 
marriage,  two  children — a  son  and  a 
daughter.  My  step-iiitber,  for  he  soon 
made  it  plain  that  he  was  resolved  to 
be  no  more  to  me,  was  a  man  of  a 
naturally  oold  and  somewhat  stem 
temper.  He  did  not  h>ve  me,  and  his 
pre&rence  of  the  others,  however 
natural,  galled  and  wounded  me.  I 
resolved,  so  soon  as  I  should  have  the 
right  to  demand  the  small  sum  cf 
noney  which  was  my  only  inheritanee^ 
to  claim  it,  and  depart  for  ever  iVom 
the  cas^.  The  feelings  of  pride  and 
mortification  in  which  this  resolution 
bad  taken  its  rise,  were  far,  however, 
from  being  idways  present  to  my  miml. 
I  loved  my  sister  and  my  brother  too— 
selftsh  though  he  was  i  loved  him.  I 
do  believe,  good  father,  that  I  might 
have  been  a  worthy  man,  as  men  go, 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  pride,  which 
rose  into  madness  even  under  the  show 
of  wrong  or  oppression,  and  a  kind  of 
ardour  and  impetuosity  which  left  no 
room  for  rest  or  caution.  Although, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Marquis  Picardi 
refused  me  any  place  in  his  affections^ 
he  did  not  sailer  me  to  want  the  ad* 
vantages  of  such  an  education  as 
became  a  gentleman.  Nor  were  my 
instructions  confined  to  the  mere  cor- 
poral accomplishments  of  fencing, 
lM>rsemanship,  and  the  like;  on  the 
contrary,  the  larger  portion  of  my  time 
was  devoted  to  intense  and  ardent 
study.  My  instructor  in  all  intellec* 
tual  pursuits  was  an  old  monk,  from 
the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Car- 
melites ;  and  as  some  strange  adven- 
tures in  my  after  life  were  coimected 
with  tbt»»uuvyott  win  «xc«Maietf  I 


describe  him  briefly.  He  Was  a  man  of 
great  9i^,  his  features  were  command-' 
ing  and  classic,  his  forehead  was  bold 
and  intellectual,  and  furrowed  with  the 
lines  of  deep  thought ;  the  baldness  of 
age  had  supplanted  the  tonsure,  a  fbw 
locks  of  snow-white  hair,  venerably 
covered  his  temples,  and  a  lon^  and 
singularly  handsome  beard  of  the  ^mnr 
pure  white,  fell  upon  his  bosom.  His 
figure  was  rather  tall,  though  B\Mii,  and 
might  once  have  been  athletic^  but 
now  it  was  bowed  under  the  weight  of 
vears.  Clothed  in  the  brown  habit  of 
his  order,  it  were  hard  to  conceive  a 
more  picturesque  impcarsonation  of 
reverend  age.  One  relic  of  departed 
youth  alone  remained  to  this  venerable 
man,  it  was  the  fiery  vivacity  ot  an 
eye,  which  seemed  as  though  it  had 
never  rested  or  grown  dim — an  eye 
under  whose  glance  the  buried  seerets 
of  the  heart  arose  and  showed  them- 
selves, which  nothing  couM  bafBe  or 
escape.  This  man,  l^other  Anthony^ 
as  they  cidled  him  in  the  monastery^ 
was,  as  I  have  said,  my  instructor,  and 
a  more  learned  or  subtlei  but  ht  the 
same  time  a  more  unchrUHan  one  could 
scarcdy  have  been  found.  He  had  in 
me  an  ardent  and,  I  believe,  by  no 
means  an  unapt  pupil ;  but  in  dealing' 
his  instructions  he  had  a  strange  deligM 
in  setting  my  mind  to  work  upon  sub* 
jects  which  I  ▼erily  beHeve  no  httman- 
mind  could  bear.  Tht  fearful  themes 
of  time  and  eternity,  and  the  Godhead 
in  its  vastest  attributes,  weiSa  lopies  in 
which  he  loved  to  engage  the  fkewitiee 
of  my  mind  ;  and  T,  entangled  in  the 
maay  subtleties  of  his  reasoning,  or 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  cob« 
oeptions  after  which  my  mind  strained^ 
but  which  it  had  not  scope  or  power 
to  comprehend,  felt  myself  oflen  eon* 
founded  and  appalled  to  a  degree  whidl 
merged  upon  madness,  in  snd)  moments 
the  old  monk  would  forget  his  m^vity, 
and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  indulge 
in  an  excess  of  merriment,  which  HtSe 
tended  to  compose  my  nerves  j  and 
strange  to  say,  though  I  again  and  i^;ain' 
resolved  against  conversing  upon  such 
matters,  yet  the  old  man^  whwMver  he 
pleased,  which  was  oflen  enough> 
led  me  to  them,  as  if  to  make  sport  for 
himself  out  of  the  perplexities  and 
terrors  in  which  such  discourse  never 
failed  to  involve  me.  He  had,  toOi  a* 
strange  pleasure  in  unsettling  all  the 
most  wUMishedeoBTjyHioBe^inf  minc^ 
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and  In  thm  piimgtfig  wm  into  an  abyss 
of  fearful  oncertainty  and  scepticism 
from  which  I  have  never  qidte  escaped. 
This  kind  of  metaphysical  conversation 
he  not  unfrequen^j  seasoned  with  in- 
direct and  artfal  ridiovle  of  religion^ 
urging^  too»  in  terms  #hich  scarcely 
affected  disguise^  a  philosophy  of  sen- 
suality nnparalleled  even  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurns.  He  had,  however, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  Satanic 
art  of  clothing  vice  in  the  fairest  dis- 
guise ;  and  being  himself  so  old  as  to 
hare  no  individnal  interest,  farther 
than  the  inculcation  of  abstract  troth, 
in  the  doctrines  which  he  broached, 
they  foand  the  easier  access  to  my 
mind.  It  is  scarcely  wonderful  then, 
if  in  the  hands  of  snoh  a  teadier,  so  far 
from  acquiring  any  higher  morality, 
eren  my  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  became  confused  and  blunted. 
Thb  old  man,  corrupt  in  heart  and 
powerful  in  understl&ding,  acquired  a 
strong  control  over  me  I  had  no  affec- 
tion for  him — such  a  feeling  toward  him 
were  impossible;  cold  and  full  of 
satire,  his  nature  exhibited  to  the  eye 
of  youth  no  one  quality  which  was  not 
essentially  repulsive;  he  had  yet  such 
intellectual  attributes  as  to  fascinate 
and  command.  .  There  was,  too,  be- 
tween the  situation  and  the  character 
of  the  man,  a  strange  and  mysterious 
inconsistency,  which  filled  me  with  a 
d^p  and  indefinable  interest.  Than 
his  station,  garb,  and  habits  of  life, 
nothiiig  could  be  more  humble ;  than 
his  appearanee,  nothing  more  worn  and 
aged — yet  there  were  ever  breaking 
from  him,  not  the  aspirations  of  ambi- 
tion, but  the  reckless  scofHi^  of  con- 
scious and  established  superiority,  and 
while  all  his  feelings  seemed  to  have 
withered  into  the  scorched  and  bitter 
selfishness  of  age,  his  mental  facul- 
ty were  endued  with  preter-human 
energy,  and  an  activity  nothing  short 
of  stupendous-* 

•         •  •  «  •  • 

*'  I  was  asconding  the  great  staks  of 
the  castle,  when  methought  I  beard  a 
shriek.  I  paused,  1  listened,  I  did 
hear  a  shriek,  and  another,  and  another, 
in  quick  succession.  It  was  my  sister's 
voice ;  I  hurried  towards  her  room. 
Several  passages  I  had  to  traverse  on 
die  way ;  the  screams  were  louder  and 
more  rapid,  I  reached  the  door,  it  was 
fast;  I  rushed  against  it  and  stood  in 
the.  ehnaben    HeaYens !  what  did  I 


behold— 4ny  sister  with  hair  dishevelled^ 
struggling,  terrified,  locked  in  tlie  grasp 
of  the  aged  wretch,  my  instructor. 

*'  You  see  this  arm,  good  father,  it 
was  then  as  lusty  and  as  sinewy  aa 
now ;  with  all  the  force  that  frenay 

fife,  I  struek  the  old  villun  in  the  £ikee« 
might  as  well  have  smitten  a  rock^-% 
he  turned  upon  me  like  a  beast  at  bay. 
I  heard  steps  in  the  passage — servant* 
were  approaching,  but  before  they 
entered  the  chamber  the  old  man  grap« 
pled  with  me,  and  seizbg  me  by  the 
throat,to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  hurled 
me  with  tremendous  force  senselesa 
upon  the  floor.  When  I  came  to  myself 
the  old  friar  had  made  his  escape,  and 
neither  at  the  castle  nor  the  monastery 
was  heard  of  more.  After  this  affMit 
I  remained  at  the  castle  but  a  year^  at 
the  end  of  which  I  was  enabled  to 
realise  my  old  scheme  of  departure  and 
independence. 

''Mounted  upon  a  powerful  grey 
horse,  whose  speed  and  mettle  I  had 
often  tried-ufully  equipped  and  armed 
for  the  road,  and  with  some  hundred 
crowns  in  my  pocket — the  remaindev 
of  my  fortune,  a  small  one  enough^ 
being  lodged  to  my  credit  at  Rome-^I 
set  forth  from  the  old  place  which  had 
been  my  home  from  ray  earliest  days^ 
to  throw  myself  upon  the  chances  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  in  nature  that 
I  should  leave  this  place  without  keen 
regrets.  Here  all  my  life  had  been 
passed,  and  here  were  the  only  living 
persons  who  cared  for  or  knew  of  my 
existence.  As  I  rode  slowly  through 
the  wild  wood,  which  far  away  skirted 
the  ri»ng  ground  on  which  the  castle 
stood,  I  turned  to  take  a  last  look  of 
the  old  building.  The  temper  of  oui^ 
minds  clothes  even  things  inanimate 
with  an  accordant  expression  ;  and  as 
I  gazed  upon  its  old  grey  front,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  familiar  face 
looked  sadly  and  reproachfully  upon 
me.  Every  window  and  ivy.mantled 
battlement  and  buttress — all  the  pio* 
turesque  irregularities — each  nook  and 
corner  of  the  fine  old  pile,  suggested 
to  my  busy  memory  some  afil^ionate 
and  pleasant  remembrance,  which 
moved  my  heart  that  we  should  thus 
part,  and  for  a  moment  so  softened 
me,  that  I  was  tempted  to  reject  the 
long-cherished  counsels  of  my  pride, 
and  return  to  the  quiet  haunts  where 
I  had  been  so  happy.  But  my  evil 
geoios  triompbed:  tin  straggle  was  % 
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sliort  one,  and  I  tamed  my  back  for 
eyer  on  the  castle,  with  a  heart  whose 
despondency,  I  might  say  desolation^ 

fave  too  true  presage  of  my  after  life, 
put  my  horse  to  a  rapid  pace,  and 
h»d  soon  left  the  scenes  of  my  childhood 
fur  behind,  and  out  of  sight  for  ever. 
-  '*  The  evening  fell  before  I  had  ac- 
ooroplisbed  more  than  half  the  way 
which  separated  the  castle  from  the 
village  in  whose  hostelrie  I  proposed 
to  pass  the  night.  The  road  was 
broken  and  difficult  of  passage — in  all 
respects,  except  as  it  served  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  my  route,  rather  an 
obstruction  to  my  progress  than  ten- 
dency to  facilitate  it.  The  scenery 
through  which  I  passed,  grand  and 
beautiful  at  all  times,  began  now  to 
assume  that  wild  and  fantastic  cha- 
racter which  the  broad  and  spectral 
fights  aud  shadows  of  a  cloudless  moon 
shed  on  all  beneath  it.  The  track 
which  I  had  for  some  time  followed 
with  much  difficulty,  now  led  through 
a  deep  and  rug^d  gorge,  whose  sides, 
precipitous  and  broken,  were  clothed 
with  a  dark  luxuriant  copse.  For 
more  than  an  hour  I  had  neither  seen 
human  form  nor  habitation ;  but  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  felt  the  depression 
of  solitude.  The  utter  desertion  and  si- 
lence of  the  place,  unbroken  except  by 
the  moaning  of  the  night  wind,  filled 
my  mind  with  that  vague,  mysterious 
dread  which  men  attribute  to  supersti- 
tion. My  heart  leaped  within  me  as  some 
broad  gray  rock,  like  a  sheeted  phantom 
in  the  hoar  light  of  the  moon,  suddenly 
revealed  itself;  or  again,  when  my 
excited  fancv  beheld,  in  the  dark  top 
of  some  tall  fir  nodding  in  the  night 
breeze,  a  gigantic  demon  saluting  me 
with  <<mop  and  moe,'*  or  beckoning  me 
towards  it  with  long  fantastic  arms. 
Full  of  such  fancies,  which  scare  us 
even  while  we  laugh  at  them,  I  slowly 
and  painfully  pursued  my  solitary  way, 
frequently  scrambling  through  sloughs 
and  fragments  of  timber,  which  storms 
had  dislodged  from  among  the  over- 
banging  rocks — often,  too,  obliged  to 
dismount  and  lead  my  horse  among 
chasms  and  difficulties  where  his  in- 
stinct would  scarcely  have  availed 
him.  The  labours  and  anxieties  of 
my  progress,  were  moreover  enhanced 
by  very  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  path  which  I  was 
pursuing — doubts  which  the  difficulty, 
U  might  ahnost  say  the  impracticability 


of  the  road,  very  nearly  reduced  to 
certainty.  While  thus  struggling  on- 
ward, my  eye  was  caught  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  figure  of  a  horseaiaii, 
moving  cautiously  round  an  abrupt 
and  shadowy  prominence,  some  four  or 
five  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  me. 
As  this  figure  slowly  approached,  I 
had  ample  opportunity  of  scanning  his 
garb  and  equipments.  He  was  mounted 
upon  a  tall,  dark-coloured  horse,  and 
enveloped  in  a  cloak.  He  wore,  more- 
over, a  broad -brimmed  and  high- 
crowned  hat.  Thus  much  I  could 
plainly  distinguish,  as  the  form  of  the 
horseman  moved  between  me  and  the 
moonlight.  As  the  distance  between 
us  lessened,  I  cautiously  laid  my 
hand  upon  the  butt  of  one  of  my 
holster  pistols,  r^olved,  if  occasion 
should  render  it  prudent,  to  deal  very 
briefly  with  the  cavalier  in  the  doak. 
When  he  had  approached  within 
about  forty  yarA,  or  even  less,  he, 
perceiving  me,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
first  time,  suddenly  reined  in,  and  stood 
in  the  centre  of  my  path,  in  strong  and 
marked  relief  a^^unst  the  clear  li^t  of 
the  moon,  motionless  and  dark,  as  if 
horse  and  man  were  carved  out  of 
black  marble.  Although  I  never  could 
accuse  myself  of  much  timidity  in  pre- 
sence of  a  human  antagonist,  nnr  situa- 
tion was  not  by  any  means  pleasant. 
That  I  stood  in  Uie  presence  and  within 
almost  certain  range  of  one  of  Uiose 
bandits,  of  whose  quick  and  deadly  aim 
many  a  marvellous  tale  was  current* 
I  had  little  doubt ;  and  yet  my  suspi- 
cions were  not  sufficiency  confirmed 
to  warrant  me  in  anticipating  bis  as- 
sault by  any  overt  act  of  self-defence. 
It  was  clear  that,  if  shots  were  to  be 
exchanged,  he  must  have  the  advantage 
of  the  first.  With  a  keen  and  fixed 
gaze,  therefore,  I  watched  every  move- 
ment of  his,  prepared,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  any  gesture  indicating  an  i^ 
peal  to  carbine  or  pistol,  instantly  to 
shoot  him,  if  I  could.  The  figure* 
however,  made  no  such  gesture,  but, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  addI^essed 
me  in  a  rough,  good-humoured  voioe— 

'< '  Signer,  you  travel  late,  and  on 
a  foul  track.  Santa  Maria !  you  need 
a  stout  heart.  W^hitherward  do  you 
ride  T 

"  *  To  Valleohsa,  signor,*  replied  !• 
*  How  far  do  you  call  it  hence  T 

« '  To  Vallechia !'  repeated  he  of  tke 
cloak,  after  a   most  uneeremonioiu 
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bnrtt  of  merriment :  ^fram  Yallecfaia» 
I  should  say.  Whj»  ^onr  back  bath 
been  turned  upon  the  high  road  thither 
for  ten  miles  at  the  least.' 

"*  Holy  devil r  mattered  I,  'here 
IS  a  pleasant  adventure !  I  even  sus- 
pected as  much.' 

"  *  Nevertheless*'  continued  the  horse- 
man, 'as  you  have  left  your  track> 
you  mav  as  well  leave  it  a  little  farther. 
You  will  find  shelter  and  food»  though 
both  somewhat  of  the  coarsest,  about 
a  league  farther  on,  in  the  village ; 
but  if  you  turn  back,  it  is  most  like 
Tou  will  have  to  put  up  with  a  supper- 
less  nap  by  the  road  side.  Your  nag 
must  be  well  nigh  on  his  last  legs. 
What  a  devil  of  a  blunder !' 

**  *  A  devil  of  a  blunder,  indeed,* 
echoed  I.  'I  see  no  better  course 
than  that  you  recommend.  About  a 
league  a-head  you  say  the  village  lies  ?' 

**  With  these  words  I  put  my  horse 
again  to  a  walk,  intending,  before  I 
reached  my  acquaintance — whom,  in 
spite  of  his  frank  air  and  honest  voice,  I 
£d  not  quite  like — to  stop  under  pre- 
tence of^  setting  my  saddle-girths  to 
rights  ;  in  reahty,  in  order  to  let  him 
pass  me  without  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing my  back  upon  him. 

**  *  By  Saint  Anthony,  signer,*  ex- 
claimed he,  as  I  slowly  approached 
him,  '  your  horse  has  gone  lame.  This 
is  worse  again :  see,  he  stumbles.  By 
Bacchus,  you  must  lead  him  and 
walk.' 

"  It  was  indeed  too  true.  Some 
stndn  or  damage  received  in  scram- 
bling through  the  broken  ineoualities 
and  obstructions  of  the  road  had  indeed 
rendered  him  perfectly  lame. 

**  *  Holy  apostle'I*  cried  my  sympa- 
thetic acquaintance,  '  this  is  the  very 
extremity  of  ill  luck.  Yes,  you  have, 
indeed,  but  one  course  before  vou  now, 
and  well  if  you  can  achieve  it.  You 
must  on  to  the  village.  Old  Beppo 
can  afford  you  shelter  for  the  night,  as 
well  as  a  fair  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  the 
morning,  if  not  before,  he  will  set 
your  b^t  to  rights.  An  honest  com- 
panion is  old  Giuseppi,  and  a  first-rate 
farrier  to  boot.  Three  miles  hence 
you  will  find  the  old  inn  by  the  road 
side.  But  here  again — here  is  another 
rub.  You  must  follow  the  road  we 
are  upon,  seeing  you  know  no  other  ; 
and  thus,  at  once,  we  have  the  distance 
doubled  ;-*whereas,  if  vou  could  but 
BialM   out  your  way  by  the  bridle 


track  ■  Stay,  it  must  want  nearly 

two  good  hours  of  midnight.  I  have 
more  than  half  a  mind  to  turn  about 
and  set  you  on  the  path.  I'm  time 
enough — time  enough,  sir,  for  my 
errand ; — a  funeral — my  old  cousin's 
funeral;  but  I  am  too  early  by  an 
hour  or  more.  I  can  walk  my  horse 
ten  miles  in  little  more  than  three 
hours,  and  there  I  am  before  two 
o'clock.  So  never  make  words  about 
it ;  I  am  your  man :  follow  me.  IH 
lead  you  as  far  as  the  two  chestnut 
trees,  and  thence  I  can  point  out  the 
path  to  you ; — so  that,  unless  misfor- 
tune is  resolved  to  make  a  meal  of 
you,  you  can't  well  meet  another  mis- 
nap  ior  this  night.' 

"  So  saying,  my  new  friend  put  his 
horse  into  a  slow  walk  in  the  direction 
in  which  I  was  about  to  move.  '  Of 
a  truth,'  thought  I,  '  a  most  accommo- 
dating gentleman! — somewhat  suspi- 
cious, though  ;  and  yet  why  should  ne 
seem  less  trustworthy  in  my  eyes  than 
I  in  his  ?  He  may  be,  after  all,  a  very 
honest,  inoffensive  sort  of  person.  AX 
all  events,  come  what  will,  I  cannot 
part  company  unless  he  choose  it ;  and, 
after  all,  we  stand  but  man  to  man-* 
and  the  devil  is  in  the  dice  if  I  cannot 
make  rood  my  own  in  a  fair  field.' 
With  these  encouraging  reflections,  I 
followed  my  companion  along  the  un- 
equal road,  under  the  broad  shadowy 
boughs  of  the  wild  wood,  which 
covered  the  sides  of  the  glen.  The 
path,  after  many  windings,  opened 
upon  a  wide  level,  surrounded  by  low 
hills,  and  covered  unequally  by  patches 
of  forest.  As  we  pursued  our  way, 
my  comrade  chatted  gaily,  now  and 
then  interrupting  his  discourse  with 
some  fragment  of  an  ancient  ditty,  and 
altogether  with  so  frank  and  joyous 
an  air,  that  my  suspicions  gradually 
disappeared,  and  instead  of  keeping 
cautiously  in  the  rear,  I  took  my  place 
by  his  side.  A  handsome  face,  carry- 
ing an  expression  at  once  bold  and 
honest,  and  lit  up,  as  it  seemed  habi- 
tually, with  a  reckless,  jolly  good 
humour,  further  won  upon  my  good 
opinion.  I  laughed  and  talked  freely 
with  him,  and  it  was  with  real  regret 
that  at  length  I  reached  the  spot 
where  he  was  to  leave  me  to  explore 
the  rest  of  my  way  alone. 

*'  *  Here  we  are,  signer,'  said  he, 
reining  in  his  steed — 'here  we  are  at 
the  two  chestnuts,  and  here  we  part. 
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"Now  mark  my  directions^  fbr  amistake 
may  «08t  you  your  supper.  You  see 
ttiat  gray  rock  on  which  the  moon  is 
shining.  It  stands  just-beside  three 
or  four  old  trees.  Pass  by  that  and 
turn  to  your  right  behind  that  dark 
screen  of  wood ;  ride  throuffh  the 
open  glade  for  about  half  a  mile,  and 
when  you  reach  the  open  ground,  ride 
right  a-head,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
will  see  you  upon  the  road  again: 
then  take  the  left  hand>  and  ten  mi- 
nutes will  bring  you  to  the  inn,  the 
first  building  you  meet,  a  large  house 
urith  some  old  fruit  trees  about  it — 
and  so  signer,  good  night.* 

**  With  these  words  my  companion 
turned  his  horse's  head  away,  and  at  a 
slow  trot  began  to  retrace  his  steps. 
I  watched  him  until  his  receding 
figure  disappeared  in  the  mists  of 
mght ;  and  then,  with  a  light  heart, 
i>egan  to  follow  the  course  which  he 
had  indicated. 

"  By  a  close  attention  to  the  direc- 
tions which  I  had  received,  I  reached 
the  road,  and  was  proceeding  leisurely 
upon  it  toward  the  object  of  my  im- 
mediate search,  when  my  ear  was 
struck  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  chant- 
ing a  song,  but  so  far  away  that  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  more  than 
that  the  tones  were  those  of  a  man. 
As  I  rode  on,  however,  the  sounds 
became  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
at  length  I  clearly  descried  the  object 
from  whence  they  issued.  A  little 
man  was  seated  by  the  road  side,  upon 
a  block  of  stone,  or  some  other  tem- 
porary resting-place,  and,  with  folded 
arms  and  his  legs  extended  before  him, 
was  chanting  lustily,  and  with  no  very 
harmonious  cadences,  some  rude  ama- 
tory verses.  Upon  seeing  me  he  forth- 
with suspended  his  vocal  exercises, 
stood  erect,  walked  two  or  three 
paces  away  from  the  road — stopped, 
turned  round,  and  altogether  appeared 
Tery  much  discomposed  by  the  inter- 
roption  which  my  evidently  unexpected 
arrival  had  caused.  Having  exchanged 
a  courteous  salutation,  I  had  passed  on 
some  short  distance,  when  the  little 
nan  overtook  me. 

« *  Signer,*  said  he,  dofRng  his  cap 
■with  a  lowly  reverence,  as  soon  as  he 
had  reached  my  horse's  head,  *  will  you 
pardon  a  great  liberty  ?' 

"  *  Readily,  I  dare  say,*  replied  I. 
'Speak  ft-eely — can  I  serve  you?* 
•    <f  *  Most^ssentialiy,  your  excellency/ 


replied  he.  'Tam  a  poor  man,  a 
trader  in  small  wares :  they  are  here 
hi  my  pack — the  whole  set  are  not 
worth  a  ducat ;  and  I  have  not  sold  to 
the  vahie  of  a  baiocco.  I  am  indeed, 
sir,  miserably  poor — oh,  miserably 
poor  I* 

**  *  Do  you  want  an  alms  ''  inquired!. 

^  *  No  signor,*  he  replied  ;  *  no,  I 
do  not  -want  alms,  though  I  do  not 
know  how  soon  I  may,*  he  added  has- 
tily. *  Heaven  knows  I  am  wretchedly 
poor  !* 

"  *  What,  then,  would  you  have 
of  me,  in  the  name  of  patience?*  cried 
1.     '  Speak  out,  man.' 

**  *  Merely,  sir,'  replied  he,  with  an 
effort — *  merely  your  company.  I  pre- 
sume your  course  lies  through  some 
neighbouring  town,  where  I  might  get 
my  supper  and  rest.  An  onion  and 
a  piece  of  bread  supplies  the  one,  and 
an  armful  of  straw  the  other.  We 
poor  men  must  live  as  we  may.* 

**  *  You  have  rightly  guessed,*  re- 
plied I.  *  I  am  on  the  way  to  a  place 
of  refreshment;  and  unless  the  guide 
with  whom  I  have  just  parted  has  de- 
ceived me,  we  are  now  even  within  a  mile 
of  it.  So  walk  with  me,  and  welcome.* 

*«  The  poor  man  was  profiise  in  his 
acknowledgments ;  and  so,  toward 
the  village  we  went,  side  by  side.  As 
we  proceeded,  I  could  perceive  pretty 
plainly  that  my  companion  was  by  no 
means  well  at  ease.  Many  and  fearful 
glances  he  stole  around,  and  not  un- 
n*eqnently  I  detected  him  in  the  act  of 
glancing  stealthily  and  suspiciously  at 
myself.  Whatever  misgivings,  how- 
ever, he  may  have  had  respecting  me, 
they  were  soon  laid  at  rest,  and  he 
began  to  converse  with  me  with  less 
reserve,  and  in  a  tone  bordering  upon 
the  confidential. 

***  Signer,*  said  he,  •!  am  rather 
a  timid  traveller,  especiallv  hi  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  hills.  The 
fact  is,  sir,'  continued  he,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  *  I  was  once  robbed 
among  them,  about  twenty  years  ago : 
stripped  to  my  skin,  and  nothing  left 
me  but  a  pair  of  old  trousers:  and, 
after  all,  I  had  a  run  of  two  miles  or 
more  to  get  out  of  the  villains'  hands.  I 
should  have  died  of  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion but  for  the  charity  of  some 
good  monks — the  saints  reward  them  !* 

**  The  caution  of  the  worthy  pedlar 
was,  then,  to  say  the  least  of  if,  pei'- 
fectly  jnstiflablo ;    yet   I  own  thit  1 
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freqneiitij  ^ntMed  my  taste  for  Ae 
eomical  dunog  the  course  of  oar  brief 
jouraey,  by  practisiBg  .upon  the  ever- 
Wakeful  fears  of  my  compamoD — ample 
opportunity  for  which  was  afforded  in 
the  dim  uncertain  outline  of  the  rocks 
and  underwood  with  which  the  ground 
was  unequally  covered,  and  which,  in 
many  places,  offered  a  rude  resemblance 
to  the  outline  of  human  figures  grouped 
together.  Thus  chatting,  we  had 
ridden  on  for  some  time,  when  to  my 
infinite  satisfaction,  and  no  less  so  to 
that  of  my  companion,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  object  of  our  march. 

**  The  road,  at  the  point  at  which 
we  had  arrived,  made  a  sudden  sweep 
down  an  ^rupt  descent,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  bottom  of  a  glen,  inter- 
sected in  its  middle  by  a  winding 
river,  whose  foam  and  eddies  glittered 
like  silver  in  the  moonlight.  Over 
this  river  the  road  was  conducted  by 
an  old  ivy-xnantled  bridge,  at  the  far 
end  of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town.  Some  fine  old  trees 
cast  their  broad  leaves  over  the  road, 
and  sheltered,  in  picturesque  groups, 
a  quaint  and  extensive  building,  which 
stood  upon  the  near  side  of  the  river, 
having  something  of  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  a  house  and  a  castle — in  manj 
parts  very  much  decayed  and  dilapi- 
dated, and  in  some  even  ruinous.  The 
deep-monthed  baying  of  a  watch-dog 
now  arose  from  the  solitary  yard  of 
the  old  place,  enhancing,  if  any  thing 
were  required  to  do  so,  by  its  angry 
howKngs,  the  desolate  and  melancholy 
character  of  the  scene.  This  old 
building,  then,  was  the  inn  to  which 
my  recent  guide  had  directed  me,  and 
a  ocMnfbrtless  one,  judging  by  external 
i^>pearanoes»  it  was  likely  to  prove. 
Arrived  at  the  dom*,  we  gave  summary 
notice  of  our  advent  by  repeated 
knockings  administered  with  hearty 
good  will,  and  accompanied  by  the 
most  vociferous  clamours  upon  honest 
Beppo*  But  although  these  noises, 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  were  im- 
proved into  a  most  energizing  din  by 
the  furious  yellings  of  the  watchrdog, 
we  had  long  to  wait  before  our  sum- 
mons produced  any  other  efiect  than 
that  of  wearying  ourselves.  At  length 
a  window  at  some  height  in  the  build- 
ing WAS  opened,  and  a  shrill  cracked 
voice  ioquired,  in  no  very  courteous 
toii«s»  what  we  wanted.  Ailer  some 
.parle/y  the  window  was  closed  again. 


and  in  a  short  time  an  old  grey-lieaded 
little  man,  half  habited,  opened  the 
door,  and  after  a  curious  scrutiny,  a»- 
sisted  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  admitted 
myself  and  my  companion  into  a  kind 
of  hall,  whose  shattered  wainsootting 
and  ruinous*  appearance  promised  no 
very  cheering  reception.  Before  en- 
tering, 1  transferred  my  pistols  fron 
the  holster  pipes  to  my  coat  pocket, 
and  throwing  the  reins  upon  my 
horse's  neck,  trusted  to  his  exhausted 
condition  to  keep  him  from  wandering 
far.  At  the  same  time  1  directed  the  old 
man,  who  was  indeed  Beppo  himself, 
to  have  the  beast  cared  for.  This 
done,  I  followed  mine  host  through 
several  passages  and  chambers,  at  the 
end  of  which  [  found  myself  in  a  huge 
old-fashioned  kitchen,  on  whose  hearth 
blazed  and  crackled  a  cheerful  fire  of 
wood.  Stretched  on  the  stone  floor 
before  it  lay  two  bo^s,  fast  asleep,  and 
by  its  side,  in  a  chair,  sat  a  girl,  also 
soundly  slumbering.  At  the  harsh 
and  well-known  accents  of  old  Beppo, 
the  three  sleepers  started  to  their  feet, 
and  after  some  grumblings  on  their 
part,  and  not  a  few  oaths  and  impre- 
cations on  his,  they  began  to  apply 
themselves  in  right  earnest  to  make  us 
comfortable. 

"  Speedily  were  we,  myself  and  my 
humble  companion,  who  at  my  invita- 
tion shared  the  repast,  supplied  with 
a  cold  pasty  and  a  steaming  omelet, 
and  with  right  good  will  did  we  apply 
ourselves  to  these  right  savoury  viands, 
seasoned,  too,  as  I  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, with  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine. 
When  I  had  somewhat  i^poased  the 
rage  of  hunger  and  thirst,  I  began 
leisurely  to  scan  the  apartment  and  its 
inmates.  In  the  former  1  observed 
nothing  worthy  of  remark,  but  to  my 
no  small  surprise,  among  the  latter  I 
recognised,  in  the  girl  whom  I  had 
seen  sleeping  by  the  hearth  on  my  en- 
trance, a  kitchen-wench,  who  having 
served  in  the  Picardi  castle  for  several 
years,  had  suddenly  one  night  disap- 
peared, without  leaving  any  trace  to 
suggest  whitherward  she  hod  gone,  or 
what  had  become  of  her.  On  seeing 
and  recognising  this  poor  creature 
thus  unexpectedlv,  I  was  about  to 
utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when 
she  checked  me  by  a  gesture  of  alarm 
and  impatience,  acoompani«»d  by  a 
glaaoe  of  peculiar  sgnificaaoe  towards 
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the  old  ]on-keeper>  who  was  now 
standing  before  the  fire,  with  his  back 
towards  us.  In  compliance  with  the  . 
mute  direction  of  the  girl,  I  thereupon 
remained  silent,  having,  by  a  repeated 
and  more  accurate  inspection,  satisfied 
myself  of  the  identity  of  the  person. 
There  was  something  in  the  expres- 
sion of  face  with  which  the  girl  had 
glanced  at  the  oid  man,  brief  though 
that  glance  had  been,  which  ieft  upon 
my  mind  an  indefinable  and  unpleasant 
impression ;  nor  was  this  ambiguity  of 
feeling  towards  my  host  at  all  favour- 
ably determined  by  the  peculiarities  of 
his  outward  man.  He  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  small  man,  hb  1)ody,  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  limbs,  was  long,  and  curved 
like  that  of  a  wasp ;  his  shoulders  were 
unusually  narrow,  and  this  defect  was 
rendered  more  conspicuously  striking 
by  the  enormous  magnitude  of  his  dis- 
proportioned  head ;  his  hair  was  griz- 
zled and  long,  his  eyebrows  bushy,  his 
eyes  restles?,  and  in  expression  very 
sinister,  his  nose  flat  and  drooping,  his 
mouth  large  and  furnished  with  a  per- 
fect row  of  ja^ed  fangs.  A  consi- 
derable projection  of  the  under  jaw, 
added  to  a  face  which  expressed,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  cunning  and  deceit,  a 
character  of  sternness  which,  in  mo- 
ments of  the  smallest  excitement, 
amounted  almost  to  ferocity.  Such 
features  and  such  a  cast  of  counte- 
nance were,  in  themselves,  a  cautionary 
notice ;  and  though  clothed  in  all  the 
graces  and  smiles  of  what,  from  the 
moment  that  my  dress,  which  was  of 
rich  material,  caught  the  light,  had 
become  a  studiously  courteous  wel- 
come, could  not  banish  or  "di^^ise 
what,  in  my  mind,  appeared  the  inef- 
faceiU>le  stamp  of  guilt.  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  however,  though  thus 
clearly  appreciating  the  villanous  cha- 
racter stamped  upon  the  face  of  this 
man,  no  shadow  of  suspicion  or 
thought  of  danger  associated  with 
him  for  a  moment  crossed  my  mind ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  felt  in  unusual 
spurits,  and  altogether  free  from  re- 
serve. 1  laughed,  I  joked,  I  sang 
songs;  I  compelled  the  poor  little 
pedkr  to  do  the  same,  and  whether  it 
was  that  the  snug  [fure  and  cosy 
kitchen  had  kindled  the  spirit  of  the 
vagrant  merchant,  or,  as  1  more  than 
haSf  suspect,  that  the  wine  of  which  he 
had  partaken  contained  some  strange 
ingredientf  certain  it  is  that  he  met  my 


^ety  with  more  than  correspond- 
mg  hilarity  and  confidence;  he  sang 
his  best  songs,  and  told  a  hundred 
stories  of  strange  adventures,  in  which 
he  himself  h^  played  the  part  of 
hero ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  boast 
of  his  bargains,  and  dropped  plentiful 
hints  to  the  effect  that  he  was  by  no 
means  so  poor  a  man  as  he  mig^t  seem, 
and,  in  short,  was  to  the  full  as  indis- 
creet as  I,  if  not  more  so. 

**  Suddenly,  however,  and  almost  in 
the  midst  of  his  boisterous  jollity,  the 
honest  pedlar  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  was  almost  instantly  fast  asleep. 
The  inn-keeper  shrugged  his  mis- 
shi^ien  shoulders,  smiled,  and  shook 
his  head,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
*  Poor  devil  I  how  tired  he  is — ^pi^ 
such  a  light  heart  should  have  so  hard 
a  trade.  Would  you,  sig^or>  desire 
to  see  your  chamber  ?' 

"  I  assented. 

<<  *  Martha,'  continued  he,  turning 
to  the  girl,  and  pointing  to  the  slum- 
bering pedlar,  'let  this  honest  man 
have  such  a  resting-place  as  you  can 
make  out  for  him  at  so  short  notice. 
You  may  as  well  make  it  here — not  in 
in  that  corn^,  devil !'  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, fixing  on  the  girl  a  tremen- 
dous look — 'not  in  that  corner,  you 
limb  of  hell  !*  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
he  added,  *  place  it  here,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fire,  snug  and  warm ; 
the  poor  man  must  be  made  comfbrt- 
able.  These  sluttish  servants,'  con- 
tinued he,  probably  in  the  way  of  apo- 
logy for  his  unaccountable  burst  of 
fury,  *  are  enough  to  malce  Job  himself 
blaspheme.' 

"  So  saying,  and  muttering  all  the 
way  to  himself,  he  led  me  through 
several  passages  to  the  foot  of  a  dunw^ 
and  antique  staircase  of  oak ;  tins  we 
ascended,  and  traversing  the  creaking 
and  half  rotten  flooring  of  several 
rooms,  whose  bare  and  mildewed 
walls  afforded  but  a  dreary  augury  of 
what  I  was  to  expect,  my  host  threw 
open  a  large  door,  with  massive  and 
dingy  pillars  of  carved  wood  at  ekfaer 
side,  and  with  a  low  reverence  in- 
formed me  that  this  was  m^  chamber. 
I  entered,  and  found  a  spacious  apart- 
ment hung  with  dusty  and  tattered 
tapestry,  whose  desolate  appearance 
was  much  enhanced  by  the  absence  of 
aU  furniture,  excepting  a  bed  withont 
curtains,  whose  four  tall  posts  stood  at 
thehr   respective   corrorB  mkoji  mi 
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comfortless  as  the  thorn  masts  of  a 
wreck ;  two  or  three  old  chairs  and 
one  small  table  completed  the  garni- 
ture of  the  room.  Opposite  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  at  the  same  side 
with  the  door  through  which  we  hod 
entered,  was  the  hearth,  exhibiting  a 
huge  and  shadowy  chasm,  which  might 
have  stabled,  at  least,  two  horses  com- 
fortablj.  The  cheerless  aspect  of 
thb  place,  with  all  its  dust,  cobwebs, 
and  nakedness  about  it,  speedily  sub- 
dued  the  frolicsome  spirit  which  had 
kindled  so  madly  within  me  in  the 
snug  old  kitchen,  by  the  roaring  fire  of 
crackling  faggots.  There  was  some- 
thing hungry  and  treacherous  in  the 
dark  and  comfortless  chamber,  which 
accorded  well  with  the  sinister  and  for- 
bidding aspect  of  my  host — something 
which  indistinctly  boded  danger,  and 
whispered  to  the  startled  ear  beware  1 
My  host  placed  the  candle  upon  the 
table,  and,  with  another  profound  re- 
verence and  a  courteous  benediction, 
took  his  departure. 

**  1  was  now  alone.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  intensely  the  outward  seemmg 
of  things,  the  mere  form  and  colour 
of  what  surrounds  us,  will  move  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Had  my  host 
conducted  me  to  a  snug  modem-lookinfl^ 
chamber  of  moderate  dimensions,  witn 
due  allowance  of  tables,  chidrs,  ward- 
robes, and  curtiuns,  and  containing, 
above  all,  a  cheery  fire  in  the  grate,  I 
should  probably  have  enjoyed  the  same 
cheerful  good  humour,  sleeping  or 
waking,  tloroughout  the  night ;  but  as 
it  was,  in  a  vast  and  dim  old  chamber, 
through  whose  damp  vacancy  a  soli- 
tary candle  shed  a  partial  and  uncer- 
tain light,  if  possible  more  depressing 
than  darkness  itself,  far,  as  it  seemed, 
from  the  inhabited  part  of  the  mansion, 
and  separated  by  a  long  succession  of 
passages,  and  chambers,  and  staircases, 
which  I  should  have  been  puzzled  to 
retrace,  from  all  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  house,  I  felt,  I  knew  not  how,  a 
certain  suspicion  and  uneasiness  creep 
over  me,  wnich  1  could  neither  account 
for  nor  control.  Without  undressing, 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  leaving 
the  candle  burning  upon  the  table  be- 
side me.  I  soon  fell  into  an  un- 
easy slumber,  Arom  which,  however,  I 
speedily  started  with  that  vague  sen- 
sation of  horror  which  sometimes 
overcomes  the  slumbering  mind.  I 
eazed  feariully  round  the  room ;  it  was 
Vol.  XXL-^a  X23. 


empty  as  before.    I  sate  up  in  thd 
bea,  and  raused  the  candle  above  my 
head,  that  its  light  might  fall  more 
distinctly  on  every  object ;   but  no, 
there  was    nothing   to    awaken   my 
suspicions;    all  was    silent,  and  just 
as  I  had  left  it.      I  lay  'down  again, 
but  could  not  sleep.     I  felt  restless, 
anxious,  and  almost  awestruck.     A 
kind  of  vague,  superstitious  excite- 
ment came  upon  me;    I  could  not 
rest ;  I  could  not  reraiun  still ;  I  got 
up,  and,  taking  the  candle  in  my  hand, 
resolved  to  satisfy  myself  that  nothing 
was  lurking  in  the  obscure  comers  or 
the  room.     I  seized  my  naked  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  the  candle  in  the  other, 
and  proceeded  to  search  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  chamber.     I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  examine  the  huge 
-chimney:  in  its  dark  chasm  the  faint 
light  of  the  candle  was  lost  at  once, 
and  I  remember  well  thrusting,  as  high 
as  my  arm  could  reach  with  my  rapier, 
but  without  any  result  except  that  two 
or  three  bats  whirred  down,  and  flitted 
round    me    in  wide,  tmeven  circles. 
Few  who  have  ever  indulged  the  kind 
of  uneasiness  which  at  that  moment 
actuated  me,  can  be   ignorant  that 
when  once  yielded  to,  it  asserts  the 
most  capricious  and  unreasonable  do- 
minion over  its  victim,  leading  him,  in 
his  fantastic  search,  to  places  which, 
so  £ur  from  affbrding  verge  enough  to 
a  human  being,  could  scarcely  accom« 
modate  a  reasonably-proportioned  gui- 
nea-pig.    In  the  course  of  my  explo- 
ratory rambles,  I  clambered  upon  the 
table  to    examine    the    window-sills, 
which  were  placed  high  in  the  wall, 
and  deeply  sunk,  lest  some  assassin 
should  lie  coiled  in  their  recesses ;  and 
althouffh,  as  you  may  have  easily  anti- 
cipated, I  found  nothing  of  the  kind, 
yet  my  scrutiny  was  rewarded  by  a 
discovery  which  did  not  tend  to  quiet 
my  uneasiness.     This  was  no  other 
than  a  complete  set  of  thick,  and  by 
no  means  antique  iron   stauncheons, 
strong  and  firmly  sunk  into  the  stone 
window-frame  above  and  below.  Each 
window  exhibited  the  same  sinister  and 
gaol-like  security.    I  confess  I  thought 
this  precaution  somewhat  strange,  nor 
were  my  suspicions  diminished  by  ob- 
serving that  these  bars  were  unlike  all 
the  other  garniture  of  the  room,  sound 
and  in  good  repair,  in  some  places  ex- 
hibiting, apparently  with  the  freshness 
of  yesterday,  traces  of  the  skill  of  thd 
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dnmberaodUketmitlu  I  turned  now 
to  the  door»  and  opening  it,  looked 
out  upon  the  dark  passage.  There 
was  nothing  there  hut  the  chill  night 
air,  which  floated  cheerlessly  into  the 
chamher,  causing  mj  candle  to  flare 
and  flicker  like  a  torch.  I  closed  it 
agidn,  and  having  examined  the  prim- 
ing of  nij  pistolsy  and  laid  them  along 
wUh  my  sword  dose  heside  me>  I  threw 
myself  once  more  upon  the  hcd.  I 
scorned  to  admit  even  to  myself  that  I 
feared  any  thing.  I  had  an  unhounded 
ireliance  upon  my  own  activity  and 
strength,  and  a  sanguine  confidence  in 
my  fortune.  With  my  good  weapons 
Ib^de  me  I  set  all  odds  at  nought,  and 
though  ever  and  anon  something 
withm  me  whispered — 'Leave  this 
room  and  get  thee  down — the  Philis- 
tmes  he  upon  thee — ^bestir  thyself, 
lest  they  tale  thee  sleeping' — ^yet  such 
fhoughts  crossed  my  mind  hut  fleet* 
ii^Iy,  and  were  despised. 

^  As  I  lay  thus  listlessly,  the  sweet 
dumhera  of  fatij^e  stole  over  me;  the 
chamber  in  which  I  lajr  ^adually  be- 
come confused  and  indistinct  \  my  fa- 
tigues and  anzietiefl  were  alike  for- 
gotten in  deep  and  calm  unconscious- 
peas. 

**  From  this  state  of  happy  oblivion 
I  was  aroused  by  the  pressure  of  a 
bond  upon  my  shoulder,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  two  or  three  impatient 
jolts  thoroughly  awakenedme.  I  started 
upright  in  the  bed,  and  mechanically 
stretched  miy  hand  towards  the  pistols 
.which  lay  beside  me.  The  precaution 
was  unnecessary  |  mv  visitor  was  a  fe- 
'roalo  the  jpoor  girl  whose  person  I 
Jiad  recoffiused  in  the  kitchen  before. 
The  candle  bad  hardW  wasted  since  I 
lad  closed  mv  eyes ;  I  could  not  hare 
dept  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  gazed 
jbedly  upon  the  features  of  the  ser- 
vant ^1;  they  were  tense  npd  pale  as 
those  of  death:  there  was  such  mortal 
jlgitaUon  in  the  face  as  filled  my  mind 
with  awe.  With  an  impressive  and 
^ploring  gesture,  several  times  re- 
peated, she  eigoined  silence,  and  then 
leaning  forward,  she  whispered  with 
dow  and  startling  emphasis — 

"*  Witlnn  a  f^  mmutes,  mvrderers 
irtU  come  to  your  bedside;  I  wish  you 
'to  escape.  Draw  the  tapestry  at  this 
»ide  of  your  bed ;  you  wul  find  a  door 
'behmd  it ;  a  long  passage  leads  from 
It  to  a  ffight  of  steps,  and  they  to  the 
Idteben.     Wait  at  the  bead  of  the 


^tdrs  with  your  drawn  sword  in  your 
band,  and  when  you  hear  me  sav,  God 
send  us  all  better  day^,  it  shall  be  a 
signtd  to  Tou  that  one  of  them  is  about 
to  enter  from  the  kitchen  the  passage 
where  you  stand;  drive  the  sword 
through  him,  and  run  into  the  kitchen, 
where  you  will  find  another,  perhaps 
two;  I  shall  take  care  that  no  more 
are  there.    Be  firm,  and  pray  to  God.' 

'^  With  these  words  she  glided 
speedily  from  the  room,  leaving  me 
horror-struck  at  the  sudden  and 
ghastly  intimation.  Witli  silent  ra- 
pidity I  rose  from  the  hed^-^my  pre- 
parations  were  speedily  made.  I  stuck 
my  pistols  in  my  belt,  and  taking 
my  naked  sword  under  my  arm,  I 
soon  found  the  door  which  my  pro- 
tectress had  described.  I  extingfui^ed 
the  candle,  and,  entering  the  passage^ 
closed  the  door  behind  me. 

.  *'  This  passage  was  extremely  nar- 
row and  low ;  the  floor  and  ceiling 
were  of  stone ;  and,  as  I  imagined,  its 
whole  width  lay  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  Along  this  strange  corridor  I 
cautiously  pushed  my  way ;  and,  afler 
a  progress  which  appeared  all  but  inter- 
minable, I  reached  the  first  of  a  flight 
of  steep  stone  steps,  kadii^  down- 
wards, and  here  1  paused.  I  had 
hardly  ceased  to  move  when  I  became 
conscious  that  every  sound,  even  that 
of  the  lightest  foot-tread  upon  the 
kitchen  fikK)r,  was  distinctly  audible 
where  I  stood.  I  heard  the  shuf- 
fling of  mapy  feet  to  and  fro,  acv* 
companied  by  a  great  deal  of  whbper- 
ing.  These  sounds  continuing  for  a 
long  time,  without  being  followed  by 
any  decisive  result,  my  nerves  were 
gradually  wrought  by  tne  suspense  in 
which  I  stood  to  such  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement, that  I  oould  not  remain  still 
I  descended  the  stairs  with  the  utmost 
caution.  When  I  had  reached  the  foot, 
I  found  a  spaoe  which  afforded  little 
more  than  standing  room.  Straight 
before  me,  and  within  a  few  inches  of 
my  face,  was  the  door  which  opened 
upon  the  kitchen.  This  was  a  double 
door,  construoted>  as  I  afterwards 
found,  so  as  to  resemble  from  withoitf 
.  a  sort  of  cupboard.  A  broad  chink  Ifi 
the  centre,  where  the  two  vdvos  met, 
admittc'd  a  bright  stream  of  light; 
^and  placing  my  eye  at  the  af>ertQr%  { 
witnessed,  unobserved,  a  scene  vbidi 
no  occurrence  of  my  after  lift  has 
availed  to  obliterate* 
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**  At  the  ride  of  the  chamber  opposite 
to  that  at  which  I  was  placed,  stood 
the  bed  in  which  lay  the  poor  pedlar ; 
bis  deep  stertorous  breathing  suffi- 
ciently attested  the  soundness  of  the 
slumber  in  which  he  was  locked.  A 
blazing  faggot  flamed  and  flickered  on 
the  hearth,  throwing  an  intense  but 
nncertain  light  over  the  whole  scene. 
Close  by  the  fire  stood  two  stout  fel- 
lows, in  one  of  whom  I  recognised, 
without  difficulty,  my  good-humoured 
giiide.  Beside  them  sat  a  third,  with 
his  legs  extended  towards  the  cheering 
blaze,  while  with  an  air  of  sublime 
abstraction,  he  leisurely  smoked  a  long 
pipe.  At  the  same  time  I  observed 
the  girl  to  whom  I  owed  the  timely 
warning,  whose  success  was  yet  so 
doubtful,  employed  in  carrying  towards 
the  bed  in  which  my  poor  comrade  was 
sleeping,  a  largo  tab,  or  bucket.  Be- 
side the  bed  stood  Giuseppe  himself, 
A  hideous  incarnation  of  evil,  glaring 
upon  the  unconscious  slumberer.  A 
boy,  resting  his  head  upon  the  foot  of 
the  Wd,  was  fast  asleep  also.  Such 
was  the  scene  which  my  first  glance 
through  the  aperture  of  the  door  re. 
vealed,  under  the  fierce  and  restless 
light  Qfi  the  blazing  wood  fire.  The 
baleftil  and  ominous  scowl  which  dark- 
ened the  features  of  the  ill-favoured 
innkeeper,  and  something  like  a  fire- 
boding  of  what  was  about  to  happen, 
rivetted  my  attention  to  the  group 
about  the  humble  bed  where  the  poor 
little  traveller  lay.  The  innkeeper 
Btoopod  forward,  and  with  a  sudden 
jerk  of  his  hand  threw  the  bed-clothes 
down,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  of  the  sleeper  bare,  except 
for  the  coarse  shirt  which  covered  it. 
He  next  slid  hb  arm  gently  under  the 
shoulders  of  the  unconscious  man,  and 
slowly  drew  his  body  towards  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  At  this  moment  the  girl 
placed  the  bucket  at  the  side  of  the 
pallet,  and  with  an  expression  of 
strange  horror  turned  towards  the 
iloor  where  I  stood,  and  passed  on 
from  my  sight.  Giuseppe  now  drew 
the  should^s  completely  over  the 
edge  of  the  couch,  »o  that  the  head 
hung  down  towards  the  floor.  The 
poor  wretch  continued  to  sleep.  The 
innkeeper  beckoned  now  to  one  of 
his  comtfanions,  who  stood  at  the  fire. 
The  mk  came  over  to  the  bed,  and 
listiflSt^  shoved  the  bucket  with  his 
foot,  until  he  had  brought  it  directly 


under  the  head  of  the  sleeping  man* 
I  cbuld  endure  no  more.  My  resolu- 
tion was  taken.  I  set  m^  shoulder 
against  the  dooi^,  and  strained  erery 
muscle  in  my  body  in  the  desperate 
effort  to  burst  it  open.  The  effort,  tre. 
raendous  though  it  was,  was  made  in 
vain.  The  door  was  fastened  without, 
and  that  so  effectually,  that  the  assault 
with  which  I  had  just  taxed  its 
strength  had  hardly  availed  to  make 
the  fastenings  creak.  Well  was  it  for 
me,  however,  that  this  sound,  slight 
though  it  was,  occurred  while  the  vil- 
lain was  shoving  the  bucket,  as  I  have 
just  told  you,  with  his  foot  along  this 
floor.  Had  that  little  sound  but 
reached  the  ear  ef  any  of  the  wretches 
who  occupied  the  chamber,  I  must 
have  perished.  On  such  threads  hang 
the  lives  of  men!  Weak  and  ex^ 
hausted  by  the  fruitless  effort  which  I 
had  made,  I  resigned  myself  in  mute 
horror  to  witness  the  tragedy  which  I 
had  no  power  to  prevent,  Giuseppe 
now,  in  a  whisper  which  froze  the  lifW 
blood  at  my  heart,  repeated  the  sigjnt- 
flcant  words — *ll  ooltello,'  Vie  kmfi^ 
His  (jpmpanion  instantly  turned  to  a 
cupboard,  a  few  steps  aside,  uid  re- 
turned bearing  in  his  hand  the  instru- 
ment, whose  broad  blade,  as  he  walked 
along,  he  wiped  in  his  jacket  sleeve* 
The  cold  sweat  burst  from  every  pore 
in  my  body.  I  shook  like  a  man  in  an 
ague:  a  deadly  sickness  came  orer 
me;  yet  I  could  not  move  my  eyes 
from  the  objects,  the  sight  of  which 
filled  me  with  this  agony.  The  nuuif 
with  the  knife  in  his  grasp,  now  placed 
himself  by  the  bed,  half  sitting  upon 
its  edge.  Giuseppe  took  the  head  of 
the  sleeping  man  between  his  hand% 
and  supported  it  with  the  face  turned 
dbrectly  towards  the  place  where  I 
stood.  His  companion  now  applied 
the  edge  of  the  knife  to  the  skin  of  th$ 
throat,  and  moving  it  slightly  along 
the  surface,  until  it  rested  upon  the 
spot  which  be  jud.s:ed  most  suitable  to 
his  purpose,  he  laid  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand'  upon  the  back  of  the  blade, 
and  with  his  whole  weight  and  strength 
forced  it  with  a  mangling  gash,  to 
far  as  almost  to  sever  the  h^  from 
the  body.  The  crimson  blood  g^hed, 
or  rather  spouted,  from  the  chasm, 
and,  with  a  gurgling  sound,  poured 
into  the  bucket.  At  the  same  moment 
the  assassin,  drof^ing  the  knife  npon 
the  floor,  threw  himaelf  across  the 
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body,  to  ooDtrol  the  convulsive  strag- 
glings of  death.  The  pedlar  had  con- 
tinued fast  locked  in  sleep,  until  the 
knife  had  actually  entered  his  throat. 
The  moment,  however,  that  the  fatal 
stroke  was  given,  the  murdered  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  eazed  with  such 
an  expression  of  imploring  terror  and 
agony,  as  fancy  never  beheld.  At  the 
same  time  he  opened  his  mouth — per- 
fai^  to  shriek — ^perhaps  to  pray ;  but 
sound  was  never  more  to  come  from 
thence.  Blood  bubbled  forth,  and 
streamed  over  his  white  and  quivering 
face.  Again  and  again  he  opened  his 
mouth  with  ghastly  stragglings.  Nor 
did  this  fearful  motion  cease,  until  the 
eye  fixed,  and  the  mortal  agony  ended 
in  death.  The  innkeeper  then  wrung 
the  head  round,  while  his  companion, 
with  the  same  knife,  ploughed  through 
the  tendons  and  muscles,  until  they 
succeeded  in  actually  cutting  the  head 
from  the  trunk.  The  body  lay  upon 
the  bed,  and  the  neck  still  hung  bleed- 
ing over  the  tub,  into  which  Giuseppe 
dropped  the  head.  1  could  see  no 
more.  My  brain  grew  dizzy.  A  sick 
Outness  came  upon  me.  I  clamjbered, 
I  know  not  how,  up  the  stairs,  and, 
sitting  down  upon  the  uppermost  step, 
I  clasped  my  damp  forehead  in  my 
hands,  and  remained  for  some  minutes 
almost  unconscious  of  every  thing,  ab- 
sorbed in  one  dull,  ^vague  feeling  of 
horror. 

As  soon  as  I  came  a  little  to  myself, 
I  plainly  perceived,  by  what  I  could 
ga^er  from  the  whisperings  which  I 
overheard  from  below,  that  the  mur- 
derers were  engaged  in  removing  the 
body  of  their  victim.  Steps  "now  slowly 
and  unsteadily  traversed  the  kitchen — 
I  suppose  those  of  him  who  carried  the 
horrible  burthen.  The  outer  door  was 
cautiously  opened;  the  steps  passed 
forth,  and  the  door  again  closed. 

**  *  The  gentleman  sleeps  like  a  top,' 
whispered  a  gruff  voice.  *  He  has 
put  out  his  candle,  and  lies  still  as  a 
dormouse.' 

" '  Take  your  stiletto,*  replied 
another.  *  Morning  will  break  before 
you  have  finished.' 

"♦Remove  your  boots,  bungler,* 
cried  a  female  voice.  '  Your  spurs 
make  jingle  enough  to  ring  the  dead 
from  theur  graves.' 

<*  *  Peace,  gaol-bird,'  cried  Giuseppe. 
«  What's  that  to  thee.' 

<♦<  Well,  well/  exclaimed  tba  ^If 


with  a  slow  distinct  utterance,  *  God 
grant  us  all  better  days.' 

"  I  needed  not  the  warning,  I  liad 
already  placed  myself  in  readiness. 
After  a  short  delay  the  door,  through 
which  I  had  just  witnessed  the  scene 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
opened  wide.  A  broad  light  flashed 
upon  the  rugged  and  narrow  stairs, 
and  a  tall  figure  began  to  ascend.  I 
stood  in  the  deep  shadow  awaiting 
his  advance  ;  and  as  soon .  as  he  had 
arrived  within  two  or  three  steps  of 
the  top,  I  sprang  forward,  and  lunged 
full  at  his  breast.  This  was  not  done 
so  quickly  that  he  did  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  me,  as  I'started  forward,  in 
sufficient  time  to  enable  him  with  his 
arm  imperfectly  to  parry  the  thrust. 
As  it  happened,  however,  this  was  all 
the  worse  for  himself;  for  instead  of 
turning  the  sword  aside,  he  merely 
struck  the  point  upwards,  and  it  en- 
tered somewhere  near  the  eye,  and, 
penetrating  the  brain,  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  Without  a  groan  he  tum- 
bled headlong  over  the  steps.  Spring- 
ing over  his  prostrate  body,  I  rushed 
into  the  kitchen.  Giuseppe  and  my 
honest  guide  were  the  only  males 
within  it.  The  latter  stood  nearest 
to  me,  and  his  astonishment  at  my 
entrance  was  such  that  he  did  not 
more.  With  a  deliberate  aim  of  two 
seconds,  I  levelled  my  pistol  at  his 
breast  and  fired,  he  fell — I  know  not 
whether  mortally  hurt  or  not,  but 
I  never  saw  him  move  again.  With- 
out the  loss  of  an  instant  I  levelled 
the  second  pistol  at  the  innkeq>er — 
but  it  missed  fire — the  wretch  ran 
directly  to  the  door,  but  before  his 
hand  had  reached  the  latch  I  was  up 
with  him.  With  a  hideous  yell  of 
defiance  he  sprang  round  and  gru>- 
pled  with  me.  His  strength  &r 
exceeded  what  his  figure  seemed  to 
promise ;.  but  I  felt  that  he  was  still 
no  match  for  me.  In  a  mom^it  I 
hurled  him  back  upon  the  gory  pallet, 
and  planted  my  knee  upon  his  breast 
As  we  struggled,  he  caught  my  left 
thumb  within  his  teeth,  and  clencfaed 
them  upon  it  until  they  fairly  ground 
upon  the  bone.  Heedless  of  t^pasn« 
I  clutched  his  Jhroat  in  my  light 
hand,  and  pressed  with  all  my  might 
and  strength— in  vain  he  stni^ed 
— ^the  eyes  started — the  fiice  blackeoed. 
Froth  covered  my  hands,  and  before 
two  minutes  he  lay  insensible* 
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**  *  For  God's  wilce,  girl,*  cried  I, 
*give  me  the  piHtoL*  Silently  she 
obeyed  me,  and  for  a  moment  relax- 
ing my  grasp,  I  seized  the  weapon  by 
the  muzzle,  and  dashed  the  heavy  butt 
into  his  skull — he  was  dead.  Yet 
such  was  the  strength  with  which  his 
teeth  were  locked  upon  my  thumb, 
that  I  could  not  release  it  until  I  had 
beaten  out  nearly  half  his  teeth,  I  forced 
the  barrel  of  the  pistol  into  his  mouth, 
and  employing  it  as  a  levers  I,  with 
much  exertion,  unlocked  the  clenched 
teeth,  and  loosed  the  manffled  joint. 
At  this  moment  I  heard  a  heavy  step 
without,  the  latch  was  raised,  and  one 
of  the  fellows  who  had  been  present 
at  the  murder  of  the  pedlar  entered. 
I  did  not  give  him  time  to  recover  his 
surprise,  but  placing  the  pistol  to  his 
head,  1  said  in  a  stern  and  determined 
voice — *  Villain !  lead  me  to  a  horse. 
If  I  am  discovered  or  interrupted,  I 
will  blow  your  briuns  out.' 

***Good  Signor,'  said  the  fellow, 
evidently  ill  at  his  ease,  '  patience  for 
heaven's  sake — be  not  rash.' 

**  *  I  give  you  five  seconds,'  replied 
I, '  to  bring  me  to  a  horse :  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  condition  unfulfilled, 
I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head,  as 
sure  as  God  is  in  heaven.  Look  at 
those  corpses — you  see  I  am  in  earnest.' 
**  Therellow  said  not  one  word  more ; 
but,  being  himself  unarmed,  led  me 
quietly  from  the  door  of  the  inn  at 
which  we  stood  to  that  of  the  stable. 
I  all  the  time  holding  him  by  the  back 
of  the  coQar,  with  the  pistol  close  by . 
his  head. 

<* '  Choose  a  strong  one,  scoundrel,' 
siud  I,  as  we  entered  the  stable,  in 
which  stood  several  horses  ready  sad- 
dled. I  compelled  him  to  lead  out 
the  steed,  and  to  mount  first  himself, 
and  springing  up  behind  him,  I  com- 
manded him  to  ride  on  the  shortest 
track  leading  to  the  high  road  to 
Rome.  The  moon  had  gone  down, 
and  the  night  was  now  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  see  many  yards  before  me. 
In  obedience  to  my  directions  the 
fellow  rode  at  a  hard  trot.  We  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  bridge,  when  two 
figures  loomed  suddenly  in  sight,  and 
so  directly  in  advance  of  us  that  it 
required  a  sadden  and  violent  exertion 


of  the  bit  which  threw  the  animal 
back  upon  his  haunches,  to  prevent 
our  running  fotd  of  this  nocturnal 
patrol. 

***Who  rides  so  hard?'  inquired 
one  in  no  very  dulcet  accents.  Here 
I  pressed  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol 
against  my  companion's  head,  as  a 
salutary  hint. 

" '  Who  should  it  be,*  exclaimed 
my  comrade,  *  but  a  friend— do  not 
you  know  me  ?' 

" '  Faith,  brother,'  replied  the  same 
harsh  voice,  *it  is  well  we  did  not 
rob  thee,  and  thou  us ;'  and  marvel- 
lously tickled  with  this  pleasant  conceit 
he  laughed  lone  and  lustily.  *Any 
news?*  added  he— 'anjr  rabbits  in 
the  burrow  ?  any  nightingales  in  the 
cage — eh?' 

**  *  Ay,  two,'  replied  my  compa- 
nion, *  with  their  necks  wrung.  You 
will  see  more  at  the  inn.  Good 
night.' 

We  were  passing  on,  when  agun 
one  of  them  excliumed — 

"  *  Hey  !  what  the  devil  have  you 
gotten  behind  you?' 

"Again,  I  let  my  honest  compa- 
nion feel  that  the  wei^on  rested  upon 
his  skull ;  and  with  much  nonchalance, 
he  replied^ 

"  *  What  is  behind  me  ?  why  a  bag 
of  bloody  carrion,  if  you  must  have 
it — but  we  bandv  wordj  two  long- 
when  I  get  rid  of  this.  Til  find  yon  at 
old  Beppo's.' 

"*Well,goodluck,mo8tholY  sexton,* 
replied  the  horseman ;  *  and  as  for 
your  burthen,  reqidescat  in  pace^^ 
amen,* 

"  So  saying,  the  two  horsemen  rode 
on,  and  we  pursued  our  way,  at  the  same 
hard  pace  until  the  morning's  light 
began  to  streak  the  east. 

**  Watching  my  opportunity  as  we 
rode  rapidly  down  a  steep  declivity, 
I  bestowed  my  companion  a  vigorous 
shove,  which  sent  him  clean  over  the 
horse's  head ;  and  before  he  had  well 
,  done  rolling  I  had  left  him  four  hun- 
dred yards  behind  me.  With  a  cour- 
teous valedictioti  I  rode  on,  and  without 
another  adventure  reached  the  glo- 
rious city  of  Rome,  where  strange 
things  befel  me,  as  I  shall  tell  yon. 
But  first  give  me  a  cup  of  wine." 
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At  last  the  first  volame  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
neirs  long- threatened  history  is  out 
The  date  of  its  appearance  precludes 
tiio  possibilitpr  of  giving  an  adequate 
liotice  of  it  in  our  present  numocr ; 
but,  instead  of  postponing  our  review 
to  a  more  <^onvenie;it  season>  we 
think  it  advisahlQ  to  commence  our 
labours  now,  with  a  purpose  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  conclusion  when  we  have 
more  leisure  and  more  time. 

The  title  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  work 
Is— **  A  memoir  on  Ireland,  native  and 
8axon :"  the  motto  which  appears  on 
the  title-page-^ 

"  On  oar  side  is  ViRTtrB  and  Erin — 
On  theu's  is  the  Saxon  and  GaiLT." 

In  the  advertisement  of  the  work, 
the  verse  from  which  this  motto  is 
taken  appears  in  ftill.  The  Nation  of 
Saturduv,  February  1  Itb,  indeed,  prints 
In  ks  aavertlsement  two  verses  of  the 
song  from  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
chosen  his  inscription. 

•  Already  the  cuf  se  is  upon  her, 
And  strangers  her  valleys  profane ; 

They  come  U>  diride,  to  dishonour, 
And  tyrants  (hey  long  will  remain. 

Bnt  onward,  tfie  green  banner  rearing ; 

Go,  flesh  every  sword  to  the  hilt. 
On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin — 

t)n  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt.** 

Such  is  the  advertisement,  and  such 
the  motto,  of  a  work,  of  which  we  are 
inibrmed  that  it  is 

Ilumbly  inscribed 

to 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 

The  Queen 

Of  Great  Britain 

and 

Of  Ireland. 

There  are  various  matters  in  this 
little  procedure  which  would  merit 
and  reward  a  notice.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  adverting  to  but 
one — the  sense  of  duty  and  delicacy 


with  which  Mr.  0*Connell  guards  the 
royal  ear  from  the  rougn  counsel 
which  his  agents  address  to  the  Irish 
people.  The  advertisement,  which  is 
for  the  use  of  the  people,  calls  upon 
them  to  rear  up  the  green  banner,  and 
to  **  flesh  every  sword  to  its  hilt."  In 
the  book,  with  which  the  sovereign  is  to 
be  presented,  this  good  a4^'^<^^  "  o"^y 
«'to  be  understood'* — the  author  being 
contented  with  instructing  his  royiJ 
mistress  that  "  Virtue  and  Erin**  have 
formed  a  holy  alliance,  in  opposition  to 
that  which  the  native  country  of  the 
queen  has  concluded  with  Guilt. 

This  is-  one  of  Mr.  O'ConnelFs 
characteristic  suggestions.  He  is  re- 
sponsible only  for  his  own  words, 
which  express  an  opinion.  The  penoers 
of  his  publisher*sf  advertisement  have 
added  the  advice — or  rather  have  an- 
ticipated the  readers  of  the  motto,  in 
completinff  its  sense,  by  exhibiting  it 
in  connexion  with  its  context* 

The  author's  avowed  purpose  and 
design  may  bo  learned  more  fully  from 
the  first  paragraph  of  his  preface. 

"  I  humbly  inscribe  the  following 
memoir  to  her  most  gracious  majesty 
the  qnecn,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  dedica- 
tion, or  with  tlio  presumptuous  hope  of 
my  being  able  to  produoe  any  work 
of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy  the  royal 
mind.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  desir* 
able  than  that  the  sovereign  of  these 
realms  should  understand  the  real  nature 
of  Irish  history ;  should  be  aware  of 
how  much  the  Irish  have  suffered  from 
English  misrule;  should  comprehend 
the  secret  springs  of  Irish  discontent ; 
should  be  aequaintod  with  the  eminent 
virtues  which  the  Irish  nation  have  ex- 
hibited in  every  phasis  of  their  shignlaf 
fate;  and,  al>ovo  all,  should  bo  iiiti« 
mately  acquainted  with  tho  confiaea- 
tions,  the  robbery,  tho  domestic  trea- 
chery, the  violation  of  all  public  faith, 
'  and  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  the  ordi- 
nary wholesale  slaughters,  tho  planned 
murders,  the  concerted  massacres,  which 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  Irish  people 
by  the  English  government.**    * 


*  A  Memoir  on  Ireland,  Native  and  Saxon.  By  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P.  Vol.  L 
1172—1660.    8vo.     Dolman:  London.     1843. 

4  The  publisher,  the  Repealer's  publisher,  is,  we  perceive,  a  Saxon  f 
Wny  is  this  ?  Would  no  Irish  publisher  undertake  Mr.  O'Conneirs  work  ?  Or 
is  it  Mr.  O'Connell's  dioice  to  slight  the  Natives  and  to  publish  in  England  ? 
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This  is  a  very  significant  intimation 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  purpose.  He  de- 
si^s  to  set  forth  a  statement  of  the 
crimes  perpetrated  by  **the  Saxon," 
and  of  the  titles  which  ma^  be  advanced 
on  the  part  of  ^the  natives,"  to  that 
reputation  for  virtue  which  he  daims 
in  their  behalf.  The  work  does  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  which  the 
preface  is  odcnlated  to  raise.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts — ^the  indictment  and 
the  fnroofs.  The  former  extends  over 
fortj-eight  pages,  containing  an  out- 
line of  the  charges  preferred  against 
England  for  her  government  of  this 
country,  from  the  year  1172  to  the 
present  day.  Observations,  proofs^ 
and  illustrations,  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  volume. 

There  is,  it  appears  to  us,  a  marveU 
lous  peculiarity  among  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  memoir.  Mamf  of  its 
cHatians  $eem  to  bt  correct.  This 
miracle,  like  others,  may  suffer,  per- 
haps, from  a  stricter  scrutiny.  The 
number  of  the  citations  which  we  have 
marvelled  to  find  correct  we  may  find 
marvellously  diminished.  But  writing 
of  our  present  impresmons,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  in  several  instances, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  testimonies  on  which  our  author 
professes  to  rely  have  been  stated  by 
bim  in  the  language  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  borne  them. 

Nevertheless,  good  care  is  taken 
that  the  cause  of  the  Saxon  shall  not 
profit,  or  that  of* the  native  suffer 
foes  by  this  partial  aberration  from 
long-establish^  usage.  By  *  simple 
omission  of  the  evil  practices  of  one 
party,  the  enforced  resistance  of  the 
other  acquires  a  character  of  crime. 
This  species  of  sophism  was,  we  think, 
happily  illustrated  in  one  of  the  replies 
which  were  provoked  by  the  invectives 
of  Dr.  Doyle.  Its  author  drew  a 
gn4>hic  hnd  exciting  picture  of  an  out- 
rage ending  in  death,  inflicted  in  the 
Sresence  of  a  great  multitude,  op  a  so- 
itary  and  helpless  individual,  and, 
until  the  indignation  of  his  readers  had 
been  thoroughly  aroused,  omitted  to  in- 
form them  that  the  outrage  was  condign 
punishment  inflicted  on  one  who  had 
been  convicte<l,  after  a  fair  trial,  by 
the  laws  of  his  country,  of  a  capital 
crime.  Such  was  the  omission,  he 
an^ed,  by  which  Dr.  Doyle  gave 
e&et  to  his  comi^aints*  He  described 
the  sufferiDg  ct  a  certain  p«r^«  and 


neglected  to  state  that  those  sufferings 
were  the  penal  consequences  of  trans- 
gression. It  is  upon  such  an  omission 
or  concealment  Mr.  0*Ck>nndl  seems 
to  rely  for  the  effect  of  his  mnosar* 
He  t^  how  Irehmd  has  been  plaguedi 
and,  keying- her  offences  out  of  sights 
sets  fbrtn  her  phigues  as  wrongs  xaof* 
righteously  inflicted  upon  her  by  Eng^ 
land. 

The  hbtorical  memoir  is  divided 
into  nine  chapters.  The  first  embraces 
the  interval  firom  the  year  1172  to 
1612.  DuriiM^  that  long  period  of 
time,  Mr.  O'Uonnell  complains  fbst 
•*the  Irish  people  were  not  received 
into  allegiance,  or  to  the  benefit  of 
b^g  recognised  as  snbject8.''*-p.  2» 

«  During  the  four  hundred  and  forty 
years  that  intervened  between  the  com* 
moncement  of  the  English  dominion  bk 
1172,  and  its  completion  1612,  the  Irish 
people  were  known  only  as  the  Irish 
enemies." — p.  3. 

<«Durine  that  period  the   English 

wereprohioited  f^om  intermarrying  with 

the  Irish^-firom  having  their  cblldren 

norsed  by  the  wives  of  the  Irish  captains, 

*  chiefs,  or  lords,**  &c.— p.  8. 

'*  During  that  thne,  any  person  of 
Enfflish  descent  might  murder  a  mere 
Irisnman  or  woman  with  perfect  impu- 
nity," &c. 

**  There  was  indeed  this  distinotion, 
that  if  a  native  Irishman  had  made  legal 
submbsion,  and  had  been  received  into 
English  ^k^;iance,  he  could  no  longer 
be  murdereawith  impunity,  for  his  mur- 
der was  punishable  by  a  small  pecuniary 
fine" 

Such  are  Mr.  O'Connetl's  charges 
agidnst  England  for  the  policy  Bh# 
pursued  towards  this  oountry  firom  the 
coming  of  Henry  IL  until  the  reien  of 
James  I.  They  in  truth  resolve  them- 
selves into  two,  or  perhaps  one-«the 
refusal  to  regard  the  Irish  as  subjects^ 
and  to  extend  to  them  the  benefit  of 
English  laws.  All  other  incidents  to 
which  the  memoir  refers  are  conse* 
quences  firom  this  refusaL  The  ouIt 
question,  therefore,  to  be  decided,  U 
upon  what  partv  the  guilt  of  such  a 
refusal  is  to  be  ohargedl  Mr*  0*Coii^ 
nell  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
guilty  party  is  EngkuKU-the  truth  of 
history  brings  home  the  guilt  to  thd 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ir»^ 
land.  They  desired  to  keM»  the  Iridi 
people  in  slavery  to  themselvei^  and  in 
ettraBgement  firom  Engkadf  and  th^ 
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resisted,  and  evaded  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  English  sovereign  that  the  Irish 
should  be  permitted  to  become  his  sub- 
jects. We  have  much  to  say  on  this 
topic,  but  for  the  present  think  it  bet- 
ter to  abstain.  The  evil,  to  which 
n  soever  it  should  be  imputed,  was, 
e  end  corrected.  At  least  the 
government  and  legislature  passed  an 
act  of  parliament  to  remove  it : — 

In  the  year  1612,  <*the  sUtiite  11 
James  I.,  cap,  5,  was  enacted.  That 
statute  abolished  all  distinctions  of  race 
betwoen  English  and  Irish,  with  the  in- 
tent, that,  as  the  statute  expresses  it, 
they  may  grow  into  one  nation,  whereby 
there  may  be  an  utter  oblivion  and  extin- 
guishment of  all  former  dijferences  and 
discords  betwixt  them,** — ^p.  2. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  memoir 
advances  as  its  main  complaint,  that 
the  benign  statute  of  James  was  ren- 
dered nu«itory  by  differences  in  reli- 
ffion.  **The  distinction  of  race  was 
lost.'*  Distinction  in  creed  took  its 
place ;  and  this  was  an  evil  which  an 
act  of  parliament  like  that  of  James 
could  not  remove.  Mr.  O'Connell's* 
chief  charges  against  England  for  its 
offences  during  the  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch are  two. 

<<  The  reie^  of  James  the  First  was 
distinguished  by  crimes  committed  on 
the  Irish  people  under  pretext  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  entire  of  the-province 
of  Ulster  was  unjustly  confiscated,  the 
natives  were  executed  on  the  scaffold  or 
slaughtered  with  the  sword,  a  miserable 
remnant  were  driven  to  the  fiistnesses  of 
remote  mountidns,  or  the  wilds  of  inac- 
cessible bogs.  Their  places  were  filled 
with  *  Scotch  adventurers* — aliens  in  ^ 
lilood  and  in  religion.'* — p.  5. 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  parliament  being 
now  extended  all  over  Ireland,  Khig 
James  created  in  one  day  forty  close 
boroughs,  giving  the  right  to  elect  two 
members  of  parliament  m  each  of  these 
boroughs,  to  thirteen  Protestants  ;  and 
this,  in  order  to  deprive  his  Catholic 
'subjects  of  their  naturnl  and  just  share 
of  representatives." — ^p,  6. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
whole  system  of  parliament  and  parlia- 
mentary representation  was  defective 
in  Ireland.  Indeed  we  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  great  errors  of  the  English 
government  to  have  implied  the  pnnci- 
ple  of  such  an  institution  to  a  country 
^  circuv^taaced.      It  was   an  evil 


from  the  b^nnin^,  having  its  or^tn, 
some  say,  in  an  inevitable  necessity. 
It  may  have  been  so,  and  alterations 
and  re-adjustments  from  time  to  time 
would  tlius  have  been  matter  of  neces- 
sity also.  The  exercise  of  prerogative 
by  which  James  1.  confeired  the  right 
of  electing  members  of  parliament  on 
forty  boroughs,  was  not  less  constitu^ 
tional  according  to  the  notions  which 
prevailed  then,  than  the  withdrawal  of 
that  right,  in  more  recent  times,  from 
a  still  greater  number  of  boroughs 
which  had  enjoyed  it.  We  may  still 
more  boldly  affirm  that  the  act  of  par- 
liament which  enabled  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  become  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  was 
a  far  greater  violation  of  principle  than 
that  exercise  of  power  which  he  con- 
demns in  James  I. 

The  second  topic  of  complaint  is  the 
settlement  of  Ulster.  For  the  wisdom 
with  which  that  settlement  was  planned 
and  carried  into  effect,  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  northern  counties.  For 
its  justice,  it  is  sufficient  in  this  brief 
notice  to  observe  that  it  was  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  regarded  as  a  province 
subject  to  confiscation.  The  suljecti 
however,  is  of  too  great  extent  to  be 
considered  here :  we  reserve  it  for  a 
more  enlarged  notice  of  Mr.  0*0on- 
nell's  memoir. 

Chapter  three,  which  extends  from 
1625  to  1660,  comphuns  of  confisca- 
tions under  Strtffford — of  massacre 
and  extermination  under  the  terrible 
protectorate  of  Cromwell's  soldiery. 

The  charge  against  Strafford  is  not 
less  than  that  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences.  According  to  Mr. 
O'Connell,  he  raised  a  subsidy  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  promising  that 
'^  the  graces"  should  be  conceded,  and 
he  had  the  baseness  to  advise  that  the 
sovereign  should  refuse  these  '^gpraoes" 
whidi  he  himself,  in^the  sovereign's 
name^  had  promised. 

"  The  base  iniquity  of  receiving  the 
money  for  the  graces,  and  of  afterwards 
violating  the  promise  to  concede  those 
graces,  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
proceedings  of  Strafford,  with  relation 
to  an  Irish  parliament  called  shortly 
after.  He  opened  that  parliament  witn 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  whidi  he 
deliberately  stated  the  falsehood  so  (Mien. 
avowed  in  his  correspondence,  namdy, 
that  if  a  free  and  unconditioDai  gnttt 
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of  cappUes  ware  aude  to  the  kin? ;  the 
"  gr»cet  (including  veourity  of  Utle  to 
thdir  estates)  wonld  certainly  be  con- 
ceded. He  treated  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject  as  debasing.  He  closed  with  this 
phrase — 

••  •  Surely  so  g^eat  a  meanness  can- 
not enter  your  hearts,  as  once  to  suspect 
his  majesty's  gracious  regards  of  you, 
and  performance  with  vou,  where  you 
aflle  yourselves  upon  his  grace.'*' — ^pp. 

«  He  stated/'  writes  Mr.  0*C6nnell, 
*'  that  if  a  free  and  unconditional  grant 
of  supplies  were  made  to  the  king,  the 

Saces  would  certainly  be  conceded  !** 
e  stated  this  in  the  "  speech  from  the 
#  throne,"  with  which  parliament  was 
opened !  1  Why  has  not  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  cited  Loi;^  Strafford's  words? 
Does  he  imagine  his  own  reputation 
for  veracity  to  be  such,  that  readers 
\  will  be  satisfied  to  pronounce  Lord 

Strafford  base  because  he  calls  upon 
upon  them  to  do  so ;  that  they  will  be 
satisfied  to  receive  an  enemy's  vecsion 
of  that  much  calumniated  statesman's 
words,  when  his  own  expressions  might, 
with  equal  facilty,  he  produced  in 
judgment  against  him  ?  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  speaks  for  Lord  Strafford,  because 
the  speech  from  which  he  borrows  the 
charge  afi^iunst  him,  contains  nothing 
that  could  give  ground  for  such  a 
charge.  Lord  Strafford,  we  boldly 
affirm,  did  not  give  the  undertaking 
of  which  our  author  accuses  him. 

"He closed,"  says  Mr.  0'Ck>nnell, 
"  with  this  phrase — '  Surely  so  great  a 
meanness,* "  &c.  &c.  This  is  not  true. 
He  closed  with  no  such  expression. 
His  concluding  words  in  the  speech 
cited  by  our  author  were  these — 

"  Finally,  I  wish  you  had  a  right  judg- 
ment in  all  things,  yet  let  me  not  prove 
a  Cassandra  amongst  you  to  speak  truth 
and  not  be  believed.  However  speak 
truth  I  will,  were  I  to  become  your 
enemy  for  it.  Remember,  therefore, 
that  I  tell  you  yon  may  easily  make  or 
mar  this  parliament.  If  you  proceed 
with  respect,  without  laying  dogs  and 
conditions  on  the  king,  as  wise  men  and 
'  eood  subjects  on^t  to  do,  you  shall  in- 
fallibly set  up  this  parliament  eminent 
to  posterity,  as  the  very  basis  and  foun- 
dation of  the  greatest  happiness  and 
prosperity  that  ever  befel  this  nation. 
but  if  you  meet  a  great  kin^  with  nar- 
row circumscribed  hearts — if  you  will 
needs  be  cautions  above  the  moon,  re- 
again  that  I  tell  yov,  yon  shall 


never  l>e  able  to  cast  your  mists  before 
the  eyes  of  a  discerning  kino^,  you  shall 
be  found  out,  vour  sons  shall  wish  thoy 
had  been  the  children  of  more  believing 
parents  ;  and  in  a  time  when  you  look 
not  for  it,  when  it  will  be  too  late  for 
you  to  help,  the  sad  repentance  of  an 
unadvised  broach  will  be  yours,  lasting 
honour  shall  be  my  master's." — Straji 
ford%  Letters  and  Despatches  vol.  L 
p.  290.  DubUn,  1740. 

Such  was  the  impressive  condasion 
of  Lord  Strafford's  memorable  speech 
to  both  houses  of  parliament  in  Ireland, 
July  15,  1634.  But  although  he  did 
not  close  with  the  phrase  quoted  by 
Mr.  0*CJonnell,  did  he  not  employ  it? 
He  did,  but  whether  in  the  sense 
ascribed  to  it  by  our  author,  the 
reader  can  judge  by  comparing  it  with 
the  context— 

"  Let  your  gifts  preserve  the  three  pro- 
perties the  master  architect  requires  in 
our  best  buildings,  let  them  be,  ad  usum, 
ad  speciem^  and  ad firmiiatenu 

*•  Ad  usum  they  shall  be,  if  they  prove 
seasonablv  answerable  to  the  present 
exigent  of  affairs.  For  if  they  hold  not 
proportion  with  these,  there  will  be  no 
symmetry  in  them,  and  so  perchance  you 
may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  your  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a 
man  can  stretch  himself  on  it^  and  pour 
covering  narrower  than  that  a  man  cam 
wrap  himself  in  it. 

**  Next,  ad  speciem  ;  for  the  way  of 
doing  imports  much  with  great  princes. 
And  beauty  and  comeliness  they  shall 
have  if  they  flow  freely  without  condi- 
tions— if  your  proceedings  be  as  befits 
subjects  towards  a  king,  not  by  way  of 
contract,  or  bet^^een  merchant  and  mer- 
chant. For  as  all  other  wise  and  mighty 
kings,  my  master  expects  the  honour  of 
prour  trust,  due  to  him,  indeed,  not  only 
m  the  common  cause  of  king  and  people, 
but  to  him  by  particular  merit.  For 
call  but  to  mind,  that  where  your  agents 
gave  six  score  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
paid  in  three  years,  his  majestv,  for 
your  ease,  was  content  to  take  it  m  six^ 
enlareing  to  you  his  graces  the  while» 
and  tnen  surety  so  great  a  meanness  can 
never  enter  your  hearts,  as  once  to  suspect 
his  gracious  regard  of  you,  and  perfor- 
mance with  you,  where  you  qffieyourselves 
upon  his  grace  and  bounty,  .^Letters 
and  Despatches,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

Although  this  passage,  from  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  extracted  the  con«  ' 
dudinff  expression  in  italics,  contains 
no  8ucn  promise  as  he  wonld  extort 
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from  ity  yet  it  does  hold  out  im  expec- 
tation or  assurance  of  something  to 
which  the  parliament  looked  forward^ 
as  good  and  desirable.  The  following 
extract  from  Carte  maysenre  to  ex- 
plain its  drift  and  meaning. 

"  He  was  not  without  appr^ensions 
that  the  parliament  might  press  for  a 
oonfirmation  of  all  the  graces  given 
24th  May,  1628,  in  instructions  to  Lord 
Falkiand,  many  of  which,  if  established 
by  law,  would  not  sort  either  with  his 
msjesty's  present  profit,  (for  that  of 
limiting  the  title  ot  the  crown  to  sixty 
years  would  alone  lose  him  £20,000  a- 
year,)  or  with  the  power  requisite  to  be 
uplield  for  the  fVtture  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  uncertain,  too,  what  humour  the 
denying  of  any  of  them  might  put  the 
two  houses  in ;  and  therefore  he  thouaht 
ii  Ua  to  nmke  two  teisiong  of  U^  and  to 
give  the  Hug's  promise  for  both  at  the 
opening  of  the  parliament — ^the  one  in 
'summer,  the  other  in  winter;  in  the 
former  to  settle  his  majesty's  supply,  to 
ascertain  the  payment  of  tne  army,  and 
strike  off  the  oebts  of  the  crown  ;  in  the 
latter,  to  enact  so  many  of  the  graces  as 
in  honour  and  wisdom  should  be  thought 
equal,  and  to  pass  all  such  profitable  and 
wnolesome  laws  as  a  moderate  and  good 
people  mi^ht  expect  from  a  wise  and 
gracious  kmg." — Cartels  OrmondCf  vol. 
i.  p.  61. 

There  were  to  be  two  sessions  of  par- 
liamenty  **  the  former  to  settle  his  ma- 
jesty's supply  ;"  the  latter  '*  to  enact 
80  many  of  the  graces  as  in  honour 
and  wisdom  should  be  thought  equal.". 
Such  was  the  extent  of  StraflTord's  pro- 
mise or  pledge. 

Had  we  no  other  authorities  than 
have  been  cited  here,  we  should  feel 
justified  in  pronouncing  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  charge  a  calumny ;  but  we  have 
stronger  proofs  in  the  words  of  Straf- 
ford nirosclf.  Not  only  did  he  hold 
out  no  expectation  that  the  graces, 
without  reserve,  were  to  be  confirmed, 
in  the  second  sessions  of  parliament, 
but  he  gare  a  rery  significant  warning 
of  the  discrimination  which  he  after- 
wards recommended. 

**  I  am  ftirther,  by  express  command, 
to  signify  unto  you,  that  his  majesty  is 
prepared  to  make  two  sessions  of  this 
pju*Iiaracnt — this  to  provide  for  himself 
as  head,  and  that  to  care  for  his  people 
as  members.  Yet  this  I  dare  assume, 
that  if  you  fail  not  the  king  in^tiiis 
fonaer,  hia  auyesty  above  all  ymToan 
tkinki  will  go  ak>nf  wiUi  you  in  thai 


latter  session,  through  aU  the  expres- 
sions of  a  generous  and  wise  king ;  hut 
still,  according  to  the  order  qf  good  maA- 
ners,  reason,  and  nature,  himself  first,  his 
people  qfierwards.**^Letters  and  De- 
spatches, &c.,  vol.  L  p.  288. 

The  lord  deputy  who  spoke  thus 
could  not  be  looked  upon  as  likely  to 
advise  that  any  sprace,  prejudicial  to 
the  crown,  should  be  confirmed:  and 
when  he  is  accused  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  the  Irish  pariiament  by 
encour^ng  expectations,  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  speech  disoounte- 
nanoed,  bis  memory  is  most  wantonly 
calumniated.  The  grounds  on  which 
he  rests  his  claims  are  altogether  dia- 
tinot  from  those  which  our  author 
would  mis-interpret  thej/rords  of  Straf- 
ford into  declaring.  He  claims  a  sup- 
•ply,  not  in  vhrtue  of  benefits  by  which 
the  liberality  of  parliament  is  after- 
wards to  be  rewarded,  but  as  a  debt 
for  which  parliament  should  consider 
itself  justly  answerable.  The  services 
rendered  by  his  majesty  to  Ir^and 
merited  such  a  return — the  necessities 
of  the  king  required  it,  and  the  mo- 
deration manifest  In  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  demand  ought  to  pro- 
cure for  it  a  ready  and  cheerful  com- 
pliance. Such  were  the  grounds  on 
which  Lord  Strafl^d  rested  his  case  ; 
and  if  the  acumen  of  a  subtle  enonj 
could  detect,  in  his  whole  speedi,  a 
singlo  expression  to  justify  the  foul 
imputation  now  sought  to  be  cast  upon 
him,  we  may  feel  well  assured  that 
that  expression  would  have  been  cited, 
and  that  Mr.  O'Connell  would  not 
have  betrayed  the  weakness  of  his  bad 
cause  by  showing  that  it  rested  not  on 
the  words  of  the  great  man  he  has  ac- 
cused, but  on  an  interpretation  which 
he  was  compelled  to  oflTor  as  their 
substitute. 

If  there  could  be  a  doubt  remain- 
ing on  this  subject,  it  must  disappear, 
on  a  perusal  of  an  address  <'  from  the 
Commons  of  Ireland  to  the  lord  de- 
puty," presented  in  the  year  1684,  af- 
ter  the  speech  had  been  made  in  which, 
by  suppression  and  mis-interpretation^ 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  laid  the  ground  for 
his  indictment.  Had  the  Commons  of 
Ireland  considered  the  lord  deputy 
pledged  to  them — here  was  an  ocoa* 
sion  on  which,  imploring  bis  good 
offices  in  having  the  graoea  «QBfirme4 
•^thay  would  have  been  cire&i  to  !«• 
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mind  him  of  bis  obligation.  As  we 
hare  no  need  of  concealment^  and  would 
not  maintain  any  argument  which  hady 
wc  shall  giro  an  extract  from  this  ad- 
dressy  expressive  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Irish  Commons  based  their 
conviction  that  the  graces  ought  to  be 
confirmed  :— 

"  We  have,  therefore,  collected  in  a 
schedule  hereunto  annexed,  with  some 
few  additions  and  alterations  therein 
appearing,  so  many  arlicles  of  the  said 
graces  and  instructions  as  we  desire,  in 
pursuance  of  his  majesty's  princely  pro- 
mise to  bo  enacted  in  this  parliament, 
and  some  others  ^  hioh  we  conceive  fit, 
for  the  present  time,  to  receive  new  life 
'  and  motion  from  a  proclamation  and  in- 
struction to  t>e  published;  and  to  re- 
main as  ordinances  of  conveniency  un- 
til further  advisement  be  taken  therein 
in  the  next  succeeding  parliament ;  and 
for  that  wc  cannot  sulHciontly  discharge 
our  duty  to  his  highness,  or  the  trust 
reposed  in  us  by  our  country,  unless  wo 
be  careful  in  these  great  affairs,  to  con- 
serve the  honour  of  his  maiesty's  sacred 
word  in  that  behalf  passea  unto  us  his 
people,  who  having  heretofore,  by  the 
same  agents  in  their  free  gift  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  his  majesty,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  loan  moneys, 
or  contribution  by  them  forgiven,  ana 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  these  two  last 
years  contributed  by  the  country, 
amounting,  in  the  total,  to  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  pounds,  besides 
the  voluntary  and  unanimous  (jift  of  six 
entire  subsidies  granted  in  this  session, 
exceeding,  in  proportion,  their  abilities, 
and  the  precedents  of  past  ages,  will  not 
receivdThat  comfort  from  our  employ- 
ment ia  this  meeting  which  they  justly 
expect,  if  they  fmd  not  timely  content  iu 
that  behalf.  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as 
in  the  whole  progress  of  this  great  work, 
we  received  ample  testimony  of  your 
lordship's  strong  propension  40  the  ge- 
neral good  and  prosperity  of  this  nation, 
we  most  humbly  pray  that  your  lord- 
ship may  be  pleased  to  place  the  statute 
of  21  Jacobi,  cap.  I,  inlUuledan  act  for 
the  general  quiet  of  the  subject  against 
concealments  in  the  first  transmission  of 
laws  into  England,  the  said  grace  being 
particularly  promised  by  his  majesty — 


^proved  by  both  the  councils  of  estate 
of  England  and  of  Ireland,  and  pub- 
lished in  all  the  counties  of  this  kingdom 
at  the  general  assizes,  and  most  expected 
of  all  the  other  graces ;  and  to  be  fur- 
ther pleased  to  recommend  the  other 
articles  of  the  said  graces  and  instruc- 
tions expressed  in  the  said  schedule^'' 
&c.,  &c. — Letters  and  Despatches,  fee 
vol.  L  p.  311. 

This  is  surely  decisive.  Had  the 
Irish  parliament  received  any  such 
pledge  or  promise  as  Mr,  O'Connel! 
charges  Lord  Strafford  with  having 
given,  they  would  not  have  overlooked 
it  in  their  address.  They  insist  upon 
a  promise  given  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  are  encouraged  by  the  lord 
deputy's  '*  strong  propension  to  the 
general  good  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion." Acting  in  the  spirit  of  this 
strong  propension,  Strafford  counselled 
his  royal  master  what  graces  might 
safely  be  confirmed — what  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  refuse,  taking  upon  himself 
the  odium  of  the  unpopular  policy^ 
and  leaving  to  the  sovereign  all  the 
grace  of  concession.  In  thus  acting 
he  may,  or  he  may  not,  have  conducted 
himself  as  a  wise  statesman  or  an  ho- 
nourable man.*  We  are  not  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  this  particular  act  | 
but  whatever  may  be  its  title— to  praise 
or  blame — ^it  is  not  the  act  falsely  at* 
tributed  to  him  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an 
investigation  of  the  charges  against 
Lord  Strafford  in  his  prosecution  of 
the  king's  claims  on  property  in  the 
province  of  Connaught.  The  facts  of 
the  case  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  titles 
of  the  occupants  in  that  province  were 
very  generally  defective^  and  that  ^ 
morals  of  jurors  were  not,  in  those  days^ 
of  a  very  saintly  strictness.  Strafford 
was  apprehensive  of  combinations,  by 
which  the  king's  right  was  likely  to  be  , 
defeated :  he  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
even  claims  on  the  part  of  the  king 
might  be  prosecuted  against  occupants 
or  claimants,  who  were  destitute  of 
right ;  and  he  employed  menaces  and 
severities  to  accomplish  oljects  wliich 


•  Carte  altop^othcr  approves  of  Strafford's  views  and  conduct  respecting  the 
"graces."  **  The  deputy  entered  with  the  council  into  a  serious  coui^i  deration  of 
the  several  articles  contained  in  these  graces,  and  after  matm-e  deliberation  thereon, 
went.  In  a  solemn  manner,  to  parliament,  -and  gave  a  particular  answer  with  re- 
gard to  eaoh ;  v^y  reasonable  in  itself,  and  therefore  proper  to  give  a  general  0a< 
tisfaotion.''~Car^«'s  Ormonde,  vol.  L  p.  80. 
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ought,  if  sought  at  all,  to  be  pursued 
by  means  as  pure  as  the  professed  in- 
tentions of  him  who  employed  them. 

The  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way 
of  one  who  would  quiet  the  public 
mind  by  a  settlement  of  property,  con- 
firming just  titles,  and  annulling  such 
88  were  destitiAe  of  right,  were  very 
considerable.  The  commencing  para- 
graph of  the  address,  already  quoted 
from  the  Commons  to  the  lord  deputy, 
'is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  which  Strafford  un- 
dertook, and  which  no  man  who  valued 
his  ease  above  duty,  or  whom  peril  or 
difficulty  could  dismay,  would  have 
taken  upon  him : — 

"His  majesty's  faithfal,  loyal,  and 
humble  subjects,  the  Commons  of  this 
kingdom  in  this  i)resent  parliament,  by 
his  majesty's  graoious'favour,  assembled, 
sensibly  apprehending*  the  manifold  in- 
conveniences which  have  befallen  this 
kingdom,  thro*  the  incertcUnty  of  estates, 
occasioHed  by  the  imbezzUng,  burning  and 
defacing  of  records  and  other  evidences, 
happened  in  this  realm  in  times  loose  and 
uncertain,  troubled  with  continual  war, 
until  the  beginnlnp^  of  his  late  majesty's 
happy  reign,  and  mcreased  by  the  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  of  sundry  persons 
heretofore  employed  in  passing  of  patents 
and  estates  from  the  crown,  whereby 
many  errors  in  law  crept  into  such  gprant^, 
whereof  divers  indigent  persons,  with 
eagle's  eyes  piercing  thereunto,  com- 
monly took  advantage,  to  the  utter  over- 
throw of  many  noble  and  deserving  per- 
sons, that  for  the  valuable  considerations 
of  service  unto  the  crown,  or  money,  or 
both,  honourably  and  fairly  acquired  their 
estates„which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
the  slow  improving,  planting,  and  build- 
ing in  this  land ;  for  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  kingdom,  either  thro'  carelessness 
of  that  whereof  they  fear  they  are  not 
secured ;  and  fearing  that  insecuritv,  to 
prevent  allurement  and  enticing  of  others 
to  hunt  after  their  lands,  or  quarrel  with 
'  their  titles,  are  disheartened  from  mak- 
ing their  possessions  beautiful  or  profit- 
able."— Letters  and  Despatches  of  Tho- 
mas Earl  of  Strafford,  vol  i.,  p.  311. 

This,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the 
hinguage,  not  of  Lord  Strafford,  but 
of  me  parliament  which  addresses  him. 
It  describes  evils  of  which  they  de- 
mand a  cure — evils  under  which  no 
country  could  improve  or  prosper. 
Strafford  applied  himself  to  the  dutie;^ 
whidi  such  a  state  of  things  imposed 
on  him;  and,  in  his  endeavours  to 


effect  a  reform^  committed  acts  for 
which  he  ultimately  lost  his  life,  and 
which,  were  they  to  be  judj^ed  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  modern  times^ 
would  be  thought  to  merit  severe  pu- 
nishment He  fined  a  sheriff  and  im« 
prisoned  jurors  who  refused  to  find  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  king.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  be- 
trayed into  this  arbitrary  procedure 
can  be  briefly  stated.  Koscommon, 
Sli^,  and  Mayo  had  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  the  king's  title,  before  it 
was  submitted  to  a  jury  in  Gal  way. 
Here,  on  a  case  which  had  been  three 
times  tried,  a  verdict  adverse  to  the 
king's  title,  and  opposed  to  all  former 
decisions  was  returned.  At  the  pre- 
sent dav,  the  crown  would  in  such 
event  either  renounce  its  damaged 
claim,  or  would  re-a-ssert  it  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  Strafford's  procedure 
was  more  irregular.  Complaining 
that  there  were  manv  evidences  of 
conspiracy  between  the  sheriff,  the 
furors,  and  the  noble  lord  most  directly 
interested  in  resisting  the  crown,  he 
fined  the  sheriff  for  returning  a  packed 
jury,  and  punished  the  jurors  for  re- 
turning a  falsehood  as  their  verdict- 
We  are  as  firmly  convinced  that  Straf- 
ford was  wrong  in  his  measures,  as  we 
are  persuaded  that  he  was  right  in  his 
suspicions ;  but  of  this,  also,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  no  man  of  honour  who  will  do 
that  great  man's  memory  the  justice  of 
reflecting  upon  his  conduct  and  his 
times,  can  read  the  language  applied 
to  him  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  ^i^pist 
and  abhorrence. 

Among  the  testimonies  adduced  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  support  his  charges 
against  the  persecuted  Strafford,  one 
is  taken  from  '*  The  Records  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

"They  tell  uS,"  he  writes,  "that 
jurors  who  gave  their  verdict  according 
to  their  consciences,  were  censured  in 
the  castle  chamber  in  great  fires — some- 
times pillored,  with  loss  of  ears,  and 
bored  through  the  tongue,  and  some- 
times marked  in  the  forehead  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  other  infamous  punishments." 
— Com.  Jour.  vol.  i.  p.  307.  Memoir, 
§-c.  p.  233. 

Long  as  we  have  dwelt  upon  the 
case  oif  Strafford,  the  testimony  thus 
adduced  compels  us  to  add  a  comment 
upon  it. 
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In  the  year  1640,  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  Irish  Hoose  of  CommoDSy 
in  granting  a  large  subsidy  to  the  mo- 
narch, thought  proper  to  express  their 
sense  of  his  royal  favour,  and  in  terms 
of  the  most  ardent  eulogium  upon 
Strafford,  who  had  assumed  the  vice- 
royalty  six  years  before,  thanked  the 
sovereign  for  sending  them  such  a  re- 
presentative. 

**  And  particularly,"  these  were  their 
words,  "  m  providins^  and  placing  over 
us  so  just,  wise,  vigilant,  and  prontable 
a  governor  as  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thos. 
Wentwortb,  Knight,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  your  majesty's  said 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  who  by  his  great 
care  and  travail  of  body  and  mind,  tta- 
cere  and  upright  administratioH  ofjvstice, 
without  impartiality^  increase  of  vonr 
majesty's  revenue,  without  the  feast 
hurt  or  grievance  to  any  of  your  well- 
disposed  and  loving  subjects,  and  to 
our  great  comfort  and  security  by  the 
large  and  ample  benefits  which  we  have 
received  and  hope  to  receive  by  your 
majesty's  commission  of  grace  for  re- 
medy of  defective  titles,  procured  hither 
by  his  lordship  from  your  sacred  ma- 
jesty; his  lordship's  great  care  and 
pains  in  restoration  of  the  church,  the 
reinforcement  of  the  army  within  this 
kinfi;dom,  and  ordering  the  same  with 
such  singular  and  good  discipline,  as 
that  it  is  now  become  a  great  comfort, 
stay,  and  security  to  this  your  whole 
kingdom,  which  before  had  an  army 
rather  in  name  than  in  substance ;  his 
support  of  your  majesty's  wholesome 
laws  here  established,  his  encourage- 
ment  and  countenance  to  your  judges 
and  other  good  officers,  ministers  and 
dispensers  of  your  laws,  in  the  due  and 
severe  administration  of  justice;  his 
necessary  and  just  strictness  for  the 
execution  thereof;  his  due  punishment 
of  the  contemners  of  the  same,  and  his 
*  care  to  relieve  and  redress  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  For  this  \your  tender  care 
over  us,  showed  by  your  deputing  and 
supporting  of  so  good  a  governor,  we 
your  faithful  subjects  acknowledge  our- 
selves more  bound  than  wo  can  with 
tongue  and  pen  express." — Cartels  Of' 
mond,  vol  L  p.  92. 

Such  was  the  eulogy  pronounced  on 
Strafford  by  the  Irish  Commons,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1 640.  It  was  an 
unanimous  expression  of  the  professed 
opinion  of  that  body,  was  pronounced 
nemme  contradkente,  and  amidst  loud 
mnd  general  acclamations.  A  similar 
testimony  was  borne  in  Jane  of  the 


preceding  year,  when  Sir  George 
Katcliffe  asked  leave  to  wait  on  the 
lord  deputy  in  London.  On  that  oc- 
casion Sir  Roebuck  Lynch  ("after- 
wards," Mr.  Carte  observes,  *'  one  of 
the  select  committee  for  presenting 
the  remonstrance,  and  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  the  earl  on  his  trial**^ 
joined  warmlv  in  the  praises  of  Straf- 
ford, and  said  of  him — "  Res  nostras 
administrat  tam  diligenter  ut  proprias, 
tom  caute  ut  alienas,  tam  religiose  ut 
publicas ;"  an  expression  of  praise 
which  was  received  by  the  whole  house 
with  acclamation. 

When  the  Commons  of  Ireland 
offered  these  tributes  to  the  reputation . 
of  Strafford,  the  subject  of  their  eulogy 
was  apparently  prosperous  and  power- 
ful. They  had  had  ample  opportu- 
nities, during  the  occurrences  of  six 
momentous  years,  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  as  to  his  merits,  and  they 
certainly  were  not  ni^ard  in  their 
acknowledgments.  Strafford's  fortunes 
chans^ed.  Quid  turha  Rend  f  What 
of  the  Irish  Commons?  Seqmtur 
fortunam, 

"  But  the  times,"  writes  Carte, 
**  were  changed  since ;  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  then  in  power — now  he  was 
under  a  cloud,  prosecuted  by  the  Soots 
and  the  discontented  English  with  all  the 
virulence  imaginable,  and  his  master 
unable  to  support  and  protect  him. 
The  factions  which  thirsted  after  the 
blood  of  that  great  man,  and  would  be 
satisfied  with,  no  sacrifice  less  than  that 
of  his  life,  still  wanted  matter  of  accusa- 
tion sufficient  to  justify  the  taking  of  it 
away ;  and  the  Irish"  (honorable  commis- 
sion !)  **  were  solicited  to  furnish  them 
with  pretences  for  that  purpose.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  kept  a  strict  hand 
over  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Puri- 
tans, and  was  agreeable  to  neither 
party ;  both  of  them  joined  on  this  occa- 
sion to  charge  him  as  the  author  of  aH 
their  grievances,  and  a  destroyer  of  the 
natural  freedom  of  their  parliament. 
This  they  did  on  November  7,  in  a  large 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  deputy ; 
and  either  for  fear  it  should  stop  m  his 
hands,  or  because  it  would  not  answer 
their  ends  unless  it  was  published  imme- 
diately in  England,  they  on  the  1 1th  of 
that  month  appointed  a  select  committee 
to  carry  it  thither,  to  present  it  to  hSs 
majesty,  to  solicit  redress,  (notwith- 
standing any  adjournment,  prolongatioo, 
or  dbsolution  of  the  house,)  and  to 
press  for  the  continuance  of  the  preseat 
or  the  speedy  oalUng  of  a  new  pari' 
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intiit,  with  power  to  reoeive  the  com- 
pUiDts  of  ainr  pwrticolar  sabjeot,  and 
lay  them  before  hU  majesty,  and  to 
require  and  have  copies  of  lUI  records 

without   paying  any  foes,"   &c.  &c. 

Cartes  Oiinonde,  vol,  L  p.  107. 

Such  is  the  history  of  those  charges 
against  a  persecuted  man,  which  Mr. 
O'Comiell  is  not  ashamed  to  present 
Mhong  the  testimonies  on  which  he 
rests  his  case.  The  whole  affitir  is 
more  than  ordinarily  base  and  dis- 
gusting. The  admirers  or  sycophants 
of  a  great  man,  in  the  days  of  ijis  suc- 
cess, become,  in  his  adversity,  the  in- 
struments of  a  faction  which  seeks  his 
overthrow.  While  it  was  in  his  power 
to  injure  the  country,  they,  by  their 
lavish  praises,  strengthen  his  hands 
"tor  evil.  They  thank  the  sovereign 
for  having  set  him  in  authority  over 
them,  and  thus  indirectly  pray  that  his 
authority  may  be  continued.  They  de- 
acribe  him  as  Just,  vigilant,  wise,  brave, 
tempering  firmness  with  mercy,  admi- 
nistering law  with  impartiality,  and 
upholding  the  sovereign's  interests  and 
prerogatives ;  while  he  respected,  and 
causea  to  be  respected,  the  siibject's 
rights.  Thus,  to  the  utmost  Of  their 
power,  they  endeavour  that  Strafford 
shall  remain  unquestioned  in  his  high 
charge : — and  the  instant  his  fortunes 
begin  to  decline,  his  admirers  become 
his  accusers,  and  strive  as  mercilessly 
and  unscrupulously  to  hunt  down  the 
noble  quarry  to  his  death,  as  they  strove 
in  former  days  to  exalt  him  almost 
above  the  condition  of  a  man.  The 
praises,  it  may  be  said,  of  such  a  body 
ought  to  be  accounted  valueless.  They 
were  praises  extorted  by  fear  or  force. 
On  some  such  principle  they  must  be 
accounted  for  by  those  who  deny  their 
justice.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
parliament  who,  on  such  a  supposition, 
gloried  in  the  shame  of  sucn  odious 
sycophancy  ?  We  can  sympathize  with 
men  whom  terror  subdues  into  silence, 
and  feel  that  though  they  cannot  excite 
our  admiration  they  may  move  our 
pity,  and  must  not  of  necessity  forfeit 
our  esteem  or  respect.  We  can  ima- 
gine, as  a  possible  event,  a  case  in 
which  men  shall  be  coerced  into  an  ap- 
parent acquiescence  in  sentiments  which 
in  their  nearts  they  disapprove ;  and 
we  can  imagine  that  even  in  such  a 
case  there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  to 
lament  than  to  condemn.  But  that 
the  representatives  of  a  nation  shall 


know  a  man  to  be  a  criminal,  fbr  wHom 
the  punishment  of  death  is  Kght,  and 
shall  praise  him  as  one  of  Uiose  whom 
heathen  nations  would  enroll  among 
their  gods,  and  whom  all  nations  re- 
gard as  those  whose  honoui*ed  names 
shall  endure  for  ever — that  a  whole 
body  shall  join,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  in  the  expression  of  these  eulo- 
gies ;  and  that  when  they  are  uttered 
they  shall  be  welcomed  with  universal 
and  long-continued  acclamations ;  con- 
duct like  this  we  cannot  ascribe  to  any 
body  of  men  without  believing  them 
to  be  false  and  base  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary vices  of  their  kind,  or  without  re- 
garding their  testimony  as  wholly  in- 
admissible in  any  (the  most  insigni- 
ficant) question  which  may  come  into 
dispute. 

As  against  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  use  of 
it,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  affirm  that 
if  the  encomiums  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  not  to  be  received  in  Straf- 
ford's favour,  the  contrary  statements 
which  they  were  hardy  enough  to  makc^ 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  evi(^nce 
against  him.  At  this  day,  they  should 
be  regarded  as  mutually  extinguishing- 
each  other.  There  was  a  day  when 
the  more  malignant  assertions  produced 
their  purposed  effect.  They  gave  a 
colourable  pretext  to  the  legalized  mur- 
der of  a  great  man  in  misfortune.  At 
this  day,  we  do  not  think  that  there 
are  many  who,  after  a  patient  consi- 
deration of  the  facts  of  the  case,  will 
join  with  Mr.  0*Connell  in  raking  out 
materials  to  defame  the  memory  of  an 
illustrious  sufferer  from  so  polluted 
sources.  Strafford's  reputation  for 
good  and  ill  must  have  its  award  in  far 
other  testimony  than  that  of  those  who 
appear  as  the  tempters  of  his  brighter 
hours,  and  his  tormentors  in  the  time . 
of  trouble.  It  is  far  f^om  creditable 
to  any  writer  to  make  common  cause 
with  such  prevaricators. 

And  here,  for  the  present,  we  pause, 
with  an  earnest  recommendation  to 
our  readers  not  to  think  lightly  of  the 
^^  Memoir  of  Ireland^  Native  (mi 
Saxon/'  because  its  staple  b  pretty 
much  the  same  with  that  of  many  pre- 
ceding Irish  histories.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  book  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
eminently  mischievous.  Not  concern- 
ing itself  with  more  than  the  allega- 
tions Against  the  British  government 
and  the  Protestant  proprietary  of  Iret* 
land,  careless  of  refutation  ■■cardess 
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of  facts,  the  memoir^  without  incuBi- 
brance  or  impedimenty  will  make  a 
rapid  way  at  home  and  abroad :  here 
keeping  alive  passions  of  discontent 
and  disaffection,  and  creating,  in  fo- 
reign countries,  a  popular  opinion, 
which  may  be  rery  disagreeable  in  its 
immediate  effects,  and  may  ultimately 
prove  a  aerious  eviU  This  is  our  deh- 
berate  opinion.  Wo  have  heard  some 
whom  we  respect,  speak  in  a  different 
tone  and  spirit  They  have  welcomed 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  O'Connell  in  his 
new  character.  Th^  have  said  that 
a  work  bearmg  so  legibly  the  traces  of 
evil  passions,  and  the  notices  of  an  evil 
purpose,  is  disabled  from  affecting 
harm,  bv  too  palpable  an  exposure  of 
its  principles.  All  this  would  be  true, 
were  one  condition  which  it  implies 
realized.  It  supposes  that  there  is 
such  a  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs  in  the 
minds  of  reading  or  thinking  men,  that 
the  untruth  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  repre- 
sentations cannot  escape  detection. 
No  supposition  ou^ht  to  be  more  natu- 
ral— few  suppouUons  can  be  more 
groundless. 

We  should  not  complain  of  the  pre- 
Tuling  indifference  to  Irish  history, 
nor  should  we  wonder  at  it,  if  one  class 
in  frociety,  by  consenting  to  remain 


ifnorant  themselves,  conld  extend  their 
indifference  to  another.  Could  Conser- 
vative politicians,  by  eschewing  Irish 
story,  prevent  politicians  of  another 
class  from  reading  it,  and  so  cause  all 
harrowing  recollections  of  grim  old 
times  to  melt  away,  we  oould  acknow- 
ledge the  convenience  of  the  amnesty, 
and  resign  ourselves  to  the  necessity 
of  the  costly  sacrifice  by  which  it  was 
purchased.  But  the  ignorance  which 
encouraged  such  publications  as  this 
which  we  have  begun  to  review,  was 
doubly  culpable.  It  was  a  temptation 
to  "speakers  of  lies,"  and  it  left  lovers 
of  truth  unable  to  rebuke  them.  While 
good  men  slept,  enemies  were  busy  in 
sowing  tares.  Mr.  0*Conneirs  book 
is  an  exposure  of  the  traditions  by 
which  the  hearts  of  masses  of  the  Irish 
people  are  moulded  to  what  has  been 
styled  a  seditious  patriotism  ;  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  such  performances, 
adventurous  and  unfair,  so  long  as 
the^  have  the  encouragement  of  an 
indifference  which  seems  to  promise 
that,  for  hundreds  who  will  read  and 
remember  an  agitating  invective,  there 
shall  not  be  found  one  to  be  concerned 
in  the  duty  of  detecting  and  exposing 
its  injustice. 


TO  A.  ns  V. 

Shall  we  not  long  remember.  Friend  beloved ! 
The  sweet  succession  of  those  pleasant  days. 
Enjoyed  together,  and  a  frequent  gaze 
Turn  back  in  fanc^  on  what  soothed  or  moved 
Our  mingling  spirits ;  whether  while  we  roved 
Garden  or  mossy  bank  or  rocky  shore. 
Heard  the  rill  murmur  or  the  ocean  roar ; 
In  various  forms  the  power  of  beauty  proved. 
Or  joy  of  serious  thought  and  converse  free, 
Progress  and  aspiration  ;  or  the  blending 
Of  hues  that  were  revealed  externally 

With  other  oolours  of  our  own  souls*  lending : 
And  now,  the  hour  of  parting  nearly  come. 
The  human  interest  of  this  happy  home  ? 

W.  R.  H. 


1837. 
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Were  we  to  search  back  through  the 
vanished  ages  of  the  world's  literature, 
from  the  great  father  of  English  epic 
to  the  minstrel  king  of  Salem,  we 
would  find  that  divme  subjects  and 
sacred  events  have  been  ever  con- 
sidered as  within  the  legitimate  pro- 
vince and  the  favourite  theme  of  the 
poet.  But  the  hymn,  or  the  prayer, 
or — as  imagination  took  a  freer  range 
—the  epic  bounded  the  flight  of  the 
sacred  bard  during  many  a  cycle — and 
yet  such  (we  dare  aiBrm)  were  not 
the  true  bounds  of  the  realm  of  holy 
song.  In  the  re-production  of  all 
great  and  moving  passages  of  human 
life  or  human  history — m  re-painting 
on  the  field  of  imagination  all  those 
sensations  of  the  sublime,  the  preter- 
natural, the  adorable,  and  the  tender, 
in  hues  which  have  the  nearest  approx- 
imation in  vividness  and  power  to  the 
colour  and  body  of  the  original,  we 
maintain  that  the  dramatic  form  is 
the  most  effective  of  all  media ;  and 
as  it  is  the  most  perfect  form  of 
literary  re-production,  so  it  is,  after 
all,  in  reality  the  ultimate  standard  to 
which  the  mmd  refers  all  composition, 
and  by  which  it  measures  its  excellence 
atid  effect  This  a  few  words  will 
prove.  The  epic  or  narrative  style  is 
excellent  and  effective  exactly  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  produces  in  the 
mind  and  imagination  a  present  pic- 
ture of  the  characters  and  events  in 
action  as  they  were  at  the  time  which 
the  chronicler  refers  to;  in  other 
words,  dramatises  its  subject ;  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  all  narrative,  as  it  sinks 
in  the  mind,  to  re-produce  itself  in  the 
imagination  in  the  form  of  drama.  This 
proposition,  though  it  may  appear  novel 
m  its  enunciation  will  receive  the  ready 
assent  of  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  their  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings 3ie  subject  of  contemplation ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  while 
in  the  history  of  literature  the  epic  or 
narrative  has  preceded  certainly,  if  it 
have  not  given  birth  to  the  dramatic  ; 


in  the  process  in  the  mind  of  the 

§oet  that  order  b  inverted ;  there  the 
ramatic  is  the  parent  of  the  epic* 
and  the  latter  is  effective  exactiy  in 
proportion  as  the  former  has  been  in 
vigorous  action  and  high  power  in  the 
mmd  during  composition.  And  thus 
it  happens  that  the  last  and  hi^est 
point  of  literary  achievement  is  the 
re-production  of  things  in  their  most 
natural  and  original  form. 

Two  sister  arts  present  a  striking 
analog  to  what  we  have  just  advanced. 
Paintmg  is  dramatic,  and  her  highest 
praise  is  to  be  a  simulator,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  cheated  spectator,  to 
steal  for  the  time  the  name  and  ffuise 
of  Nature.  Music  is  epic,  and  K>ok8 
not  so  much  up  to  nature,  as  back  to 
memory.  The  former  has  the  homage 
of  all ;  a  thousand  dull  ears  refuse  to 
bow  before  the  latter ;  this  is  indeed 
the  elder  sister,  but  that  is  the  mightier 
magician — for  she  evokes  the  past  to  re* 
lieve  in  substance  before  our  eyes,  while 
music  but  brings  back  upon  our  sensca 
the  dim  shadowy  visions  of  departed 
things,  with  the  feeling  that  they 
are  departed  for  ever* 

When  the  power  and  superiority  of 
the  dramatic  style  had  at  length  beoi 
fully  appreciated,  it  would  have  been 
wonderful  indeed  if  the  sacred  poet 
should  have  alone  refused  its  aid. 
That  its  adaption  to  sacred  subjects 
was  so  tardy  as  it  has  been,  is  attribut- 
able certainly  not  to  its  unfitness,  but 
to  the  rigidity  of  puritanical  prin- 
ciples, whose  freezing  influence  was 
most  intensely  felt  at  the  verv  period 
when  the  poetic  ^irit  was  making  its 
most  memorable  and  mightiest  emurts 
in  England.  The  Puritan,  his  prin- 
ciples, and  his  influence  have  happily 
long  since  passed  away ;  and  after 
many  struggles,  '  the  fitness  of  the 
dramatic  form,  as  a  most  noetic  and 
powerful  vehicle  for  sacred  sutjects, 
has  been  triumphantiy  proved  in  the 
pure  and  classical  compositions  of  Mil- 
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Whence  is  lU  Howerer^  that,  since 
liie  Hght  has  been  follj  established* 
so  few  hare  availed  themselres  of  the 
great  and  unquestionable  advantages 
it  affords.  That  while  late  years  have 
produced  many  eminently  snccessful 
dramatists  in  the  walks  of  pro&ne 
literature — Knowles,  and  Bulwer,  and 
Talfourd — no  one  has  been  found  with 
the  genius  or  daring  to  give  the  world 
a  religious  drama.  It  may  be  that 
the  poetic  spirit  is  too  stagnant  to 
rouse  herself  to  any  gpreat  effbrt^  it 
may  be  she  is  too  long  accustomed 
to  tread  the  beaten  track  of  imitation 
to  dare  any  thing  in  a  style  which  is 
again  becoming  antiquated.  It  is  not 
that  the  times  are  unsuited  to  its  ez- 
liibition:  quite  the  contrary.  We 
could  readily  prove,  if  need  were,  that 
perhaps  at  no  period  since  the  Refor- 
mation was  the  general  tone  of  feeling 
with  reffard  to  religious  subjects  more 
favourable  to  the  gprand,  the  pictu- 
resque, the  poetical  in  religion.  But 
be  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  think 
this  feeling  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  appearance  of  a  work  such  as 
Mr.  Starkey's  ;  while  in  saying  so,  it  is 
fit  to  assure  the  reader  of  a  fact  which 
we  deem  no  small  merit  in  his  poem, 
and  praise  to  himself,  that,  be  his  pri- 
vate views  what  they  may,  no  one  can 
discover  in  his  work  any  bias  or  bear- 
ing towards  any  sect,  l>ody,  party,  or 
clique.  The  im^rtant  and  wonderful 
events  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  are  given 
In  their  apostolic  purity,  and  there  is 
not,  we  insist,  a  Christian  living 
who  might  not,  on  perusal  of  the 
book,  lay  it  down  and  say — There  is 
nothing  here  contrary  to  the  Bible. 

The  title  of  the  mystery,  "  Judas," 
at  once  suggests  a  theme  startling, 
original,  and  bold — ^yet  perilous  in  the 
extreme.;  and  he  who  dares  to  pursue 
it  would  need  an  eye  bright  and 
steady,  to  look  undaszled  on  the  liffht 
of  holy  things — keen*  sharp,  and  far- 
seeing,  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  mystery, 

"  The  shadows  of  regions  unknown/' 

the  deep  recesses  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings unutterable,  and  a  wing  strong 
and  untiring,  to  sustain  him  in  his 
flight  through  the  wide  realms  of  crea- 
tion. All  this  Mr.  Starkey  has  felt ; 
he  cannot  at  all  events  plead  the  ex- 
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cuse  of  Phaeton^he  kntw  tha  peril  of 
his  course. 

We  shall  best  afford  to  oar 
readers  an  adeqiute  idea  of  tiie, 
book  before  us,  and  accord  to  its 
author  the  best  measure  of  justice 
that  the  necessarily  circumscribed 
limits  of  periodical  critidsm  permit, 
by  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
drama.  The  scene,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  laid  in  Jerusalem  and  some 
of  its  ever.memorable  suburbs ;  the 
time  ranging  from  the  day  prece^ng 
to  that  following  the  crucifixion ; 
the  characters,  with  the  exception  €4 
Chavah  and  a  few  others,  which  the 
effective  conduct  of  the  drama  requireSf 
are  those  which  holv  writ  assodates 
with  that  most  awful  and  surpasdng 
scene  of  the  world's  history.  But 
from  amongst  them  one  is  absent ; 
and  most  judiciously  has  the  dramatist 
shrunk  from  a  task  to  which  even  the 
genius  and  skill  of  Milton  were  found 
uneoual.  Rightly  has  he  declined  to 
exhibit  one  whose  hallowed  portraiture 
his  own  Holv  Spirit  alone  endowed 
human  pen  with  the  power  to  deline- 
ate; a  portraiture  so  sublimely  simple, 
yet  so  unapproachably  sacred  in  the 
outlines  which,  in  his  tranut  through 
the  world  during  his  incarnated  ex- 
istence, it  has  been  permitted  us  to 
^nten^late,  that  no  mortal  limner 
should  dare  to  fill  in  the  colouring. 

But  short  of  this  Mr.  Starkey  Aoi 
dared,  and  dared  suooessfidly.  Fresh 
from  the  presence  of  some  maniflst- 
tation  of  divinity— -the  muraoulons 
power,  the  equally  miraculous  endur- 
ance— the  adoring,  the  wondering,  the 
scoffing  witnesses  of  the  event  come  for- 
ward to  relate  it  according  to  their  own 
several  impressions ;  and,  like  the  light 
that  shone  on  the  brow  of  the  prophet^ 
the^roximity,  without  the  presence  of  a 
divme  actor,  gives  an  intensity  and 
truthfVilness  to  the  whole  drama  which 
cannot  be  easily  surpassed. 

Chavah,  the  beautiful  mistress  of 
Omri,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, a  creature  in  whose  ruined 
soul  some  sparks  of  the  bright  affections 
of  a  purer  nature  still  smoulder,  is  in- 
troduced in  the  second  scene  of  the 
first  act,  to  bear  a  prominent  part  in 
producing  the  treachery  of  Judas ;  and 
of  this  innovation,  perhaps  the  most 
perilous  experiment  of  the  whole  worky 
we  shall  nave  admewhat  to  iqr  here- 
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l^er.  In  the  pakce  of  her  lord,  she 
successiTely  confers  with  certain  scribes^ 
and  eldersi  and  undertakes*  for  costly 
^ifts  Uf  sway  Omri  in  his  place  in  the 
eounoil;  as  the  last  of  these  retires 
Omri  himself  appears,  and  charges 
her  with  encouraging  the  followers  of 
the  notorious  and  now  formidable 
Jesus.     She  admits  that  Judas — 

A  poor  and  puny  satellite, 
One   of  the  twelve  which  make    this 

Rabbi*8  state 
Like  mimic  Lictors — 

basy  indeed^  some  once  or  twice  been 
in  the  halU  hut  draiies  that  she  has 
^ven  credence  to  his  tales  of  Christ. 
This  butstrengthens  Omri*s  suspicions^ 
and  be  proposes  a  test  to  try  her  sin- 
cerity— induce  the  slave  to  betray  his 
tDMter.  She  hesitates,  but  promises 
at  length,  under  the  influence  of 
Omri*s  thre&ts ;  while  the  complicated 
)>lots  in  which  she  is  already  involved, 
convince  her  she  must  effect  the*  object 
at  any  price. 

In  the  second  act  the  wretched  hero 
of  the  mystery,  Judas,  appears,  under 
the  influence  of  feelings  which  soon 
become  evident,  for  mean  and  misera- 
ble as  he  is,  he  can  claim  no  immunity 
A*om  the  passion  that  touches  all  human 
hearts.  He  loves:  grovelling,  hopeless, 
iearfttl,  and  vague  though  his  sensa* 
tions  bei  still  it  is  love ;  and  as  he 
sttelthilv  haunts  the  purlieus  of  the 
beautiful  Chavah's  dwelling,  he  exhibits 
in  soliloquy  the  strange  and  terrible 
conflict  which  love  and  avarice  wage 
in  a  mean  and  timid  nature.  He  has 
brought  a  costly  present  to  his  mistress 
with  what  hopes  he  well  knows  not. 
She  comes,  and  he  tenders  it  with 
caution  and  consummate  skill :  she 
fbels  her  way,  and  at  length,  deeming 
Aim  sufficiently  excited,  she  proposes 
her  object-^the  betrayid  of  hb  Lord. 
The  crime  strikes  him  at  once  in  all 
its  enormity.  He  is  stunned  and  silent  i 

W^— oomprehend'st  thou?     What? 

art  silent  still  ? 
Oh  heavens !  he  reels,  as  if  a  thunder* 

bolt 
Smote  on  his  brow ! 

itJDAS  (etfttr  a  pause). 
It  was  a  monstrous  thought — 
B«t*-I  did  fancy  that  a  serpent  stole 
Jato  my  bosom,  with  a  whispering  hiss-.- 
y  Thoa  Shalt  not  sorely  die  I" 


But  he  must  be  stimulated,  his  horror 
and  fear  must  be  swept  away  befcnre 
the  flood  of  some  mighty  passion,  and 
his  temptress  holds  out  less  vaguely 
the  exciting  hopes  of  her  future  favor. 
The  temptation  is  irresistible.  She 
triumphs  as  he  exclaims  in  a  traos- 
povt — 

JCDAS. 

Oh,  oh,  too  much — What  would'st  thou 
have  me  do  ? 

CHAVAH. 

Show  to  the  priests  his  nightly  hiding- 
place  ; 

Point  to  the  guards  his  person :  nothing 
more. 

And  yet  the  combined  influence  of 
leve,  avarice,  and  ambition  have  not 
undisputed  swav  over  the  traitor's 
heart,  there  is  a  fearful  conflict  tNstween 
them  and  his  terror,  the  sense  of  his 
baseness,  bgratitude,  and  the  enormity 
of  his  treason,  that  sways  him  to  and 
fro,  till  his  resolution  staggers  beneath 
the  trial.  We  would  gladly  give,  if 
space  permitted,  the  striking  soliloquy 
in  which  these  varied  feelings  are  ex- 
hibited ;  we  must  be  satisfied  with  sav- 
ing, that  in  it  the  author  has  ingeniously 
put  forward  some  of  the  less  common 
though  plausible  views  of  the  motives 
and  objects  of  the  traitor,  which  he 
has  subsequently  most  fully  discussed 
in  his  notes.  But  to  resume.  The 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim  proceed,  at 
the  instigation  of  Omri,  to  plan  the 
destruction  of  Christ.  Nicodemus, 
in  whose  heart  still  dwell  the  words 
of  him  he  sought  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  alone  interposes  to  save  him,  and 
while  he  dares  not  openly  to  avow  his 
feelings  towards  Christ,  he  is  forced 
covertly  to  seek  his  ends  by  directmg 
the  attention  of  the  council  to  weightier 
matters,  and  aflecting  to  exhibit  Jesus 
as  a  harmless  enthusiast.  His  strata- 
gem avails  so  far  as  to  postpone  the 
matter  for  future  deliberation.  The 
council  is  dissolved,  and  Nicodemus 
remains  in  deep  meditation  behind :  at 
length  he  draws  near  a  window,  whence 
he  beholds,  in  the  light  of  the  evenii», 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  brook 
of  Redron,  the  mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  dimly  discoverable  in 
the  distance.  The  picture  is  a  fine 
one,  drawn  with  the  masterly  hand  of 
a  painter,  and  in  eoloura  a£  sokmn 
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ff]oom»  thai  most  arifVillj  prepare  us 
for  the  scene  that  follows.  For  insen- 
sibly  the  night  has  deepened  down  on 
the  musings  of  the  "  Master  of  Israel," 
and  his  prayer  of  sorrow  and  despon- 
dencjy  is  answered  by  the  faint  harmo- 
nious voice  of  a  comforting  spirit,  utter- 
ing from  the  rolume  of  the  law,  the 
dubious  but  encouraging  words  of 
prophecy.  The  eifect,when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  solemn  accessories 
of  the  moment,  is  startlingly  dra- 
matic. 

In  the  third  act,  Judas  is  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim.  He  maSes 
large  demands,  which  are  indignantly 
refused.  The  price  of  blood  is  at 
length  fixed,  and  the  plan  and  time  of 
betrayal  concerted ;  when,  lo  I  the 
city  rings  with  the  fame  of  another 
miracle  wrought  by  the  Saviour. 

So  miserably  blind  a  poor  old  man  I 

His  face  had  gathered  round  each 
shrunken  ball, 

As  if  to  shut  from  man  and  from  him- 
self 

The  hopeless  lack  of  blessed  specula- 
tion  

is  restored  to  sight  by  the  finger 
of  the  Omnipotent.  In  the  midst  of 
the  recital  the  subject  of  the  miracle 
enters,  giving  vent  to  his  overcharged 
feelings.  As  he  concludes  he  calb  on 
his  absent  daughter. 

But  ob,  fetch  home  within  these  strain- 
ing arms 

The  visible  form  of  tbosc — of  her — my 
own  I 

Whore  is  the  sight  should  greet  and 
meet  me  first  ? 

Where  is  that  eye  should  kindle  mine  to 
light  ? 

Ohavah — my  daughter  Charah ! 

CflAVAH  rushes  in^  and  throws  hendf 
on  the  ground  before  him. 

At  thy  feet  I 

OLD  MAN. 

Another  miracle  I     She,  sEe  again, 
Whom  I  had  deemed  long  gathered  to 

her  sires, 
Restored  to  me  with  day  I    Miriam !  n:y 

wife  I 
My  loved  and  lost 

CHAVAH. 

O  father,  'tis  thy  child — 
Thy  daughter  Chavah ! 


365 

OLD  MAN. 

Stay can  it  be  dream  ? 

Sight  I  thou'rt  perplexing  as  was  blind* 

ness  once  I 
Chavah — my  Miriam 

She  inquires  who  has  wrought  the 
miracle,  and  as  he  describes,  she  at 
once  suspects,  and  starting  up,  cries-— 

CHAVAH  (starting  up,) 
What,  father!  dost  thou  aare  to  say 

that  he — 
The  Nazarene 

OLD  MAN. 

Ay,  is  the  Christ  op  God  ! 

{She  falls  senseless.) 

Chavah  !  my  Chavah !   'Twas  too  mucn 

of  jov, 
My  child  I  to  bear  at  once.    Assist  her, 

friends  1 
{T7iej/  carry  her  out. — The  scene  closest) 

On  the  roof  of  her  father's  house, 
which  rests  on  the  wall  of  the  town» 
and  overhangs  a  deep  precipice  be- 
neath, sits  the  now  miserable  and  con- 
science-stricken Chavah.  It  is  nighty 
and  her  outwearicd  father  sleeps  tran- 
quilly, with  his  head  resting  on  her 
knees,  as  she  gloomily  meditates  on 
the  death  she  knows  is  fast  approach- 
ing. We  know  not  if  we  have  ever 
seen  any  thing  more  strikingly  faithful, 
yet  deeply  illustrative  of  the  inten- 
sity of  human  feeling,  than  that  short 
meditation,  exemplifymg,  as  it  does,  a 
profound  phenomenon  of  our  intelleOi> 
tual  being,  when  under  some  strong 
pressure  the  soul  is  forced  into  past 
life,  with  the  undefined  consciousness 
that  it  is  the  type  of  the  present.  Her 
musings  are  at  length  interrupted ; 
the  sound  of  feet  is  heard ;  her  heart 
tells  her  the  terrible  scene  that  awaits 
her. 

But,  hist  1 
There's  some  one  on  the  stair.   Perhaps 

the  news 
What  hath  befaln~the  tale  of  rufRon 

force — 
Gross    merriment  I      The    fatal    end 

avowed  !— 
A  drop  of  water  !     Oh !  I  scarce  hare 

force 
To  raise  it  to  -my  lips.     My  swimming 

eyes 
Fill  with  false  moonlight.     Oh,  alas  I  1 

faint 

My  father,   rest    thee   on^  the  marble 

here 

Tis  nearer--ob,  support 
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Jcn>At  (ruAvM  in). 


ruMkviM  \n). 

Yes,  Charah,  yes- 


Here  are  my  arms  1 

Demon,  keep  dear  of  me ! 
Is  the  deed  done  ? 

JUDA8. 

Ay !  or  1  had  not  dared 
To  tooch  thy  garment's  hem.    Take  all 

the  price 
That  it  produced — 'tis  yours. 

CHAYAH. 

Father,  awake ! 
My  sire,  look  up  I    Almighty  God,  look 

down  I 
Before  ye  both,  the  things  that  I  adore 
In  earth  and  hearen  the  most,  I  charge 

yon  man 
With  that  would  crush  a  monarch  into 

dust. 
And  make  an  angel  carrion. 

JUDAS. 

Do  I  hoar 
Thy  words  aright,  or  are  thy  o'erstrung 

nerves 
Btrained  up  to  madness,  or  doth  my 

wrought  brain 
Plant  hideous  phantasies  in  horrid  sport 
On  reason's  judgment-seat. 

Chavab  turns  from  Judas  to  her 
wondering  father,  and  briefly  relates 
idl  that  has  befallen  her  since  she  left 
him — her  intercourse  with  Omri,  and 
her  inducing  Judas  to  betray  his  mas- 
ter. The  old  man  admonishes  him  to 
«eek  forgiyene 


Sinner  I  go  seek  him  out 
Who  made  mt  whole— 

CHATAH. 

Hush !  he  haih  sought  him,  father ! 

FATHER. 

Nay,  then,  forgive  him,  Chavah,  as,  be 

sure. 
He  must  have  done,  who  ne'er  beheld  in 

vain 
The  suppliant  at  his  feet. 

CHAVAH. 

But  how,  bethink  thee. 
Would  he  behold  the  murderer  at  his 
throat  ? 

FATHER. 

The  murderer? 

CHAVAH. 

Ayl  of  the  Christ  OF  God  1 

The  shock  is  too  terrible  for  the  old 
man^  he  diet^  and  Judas  niAddened 


with  dematr  and  patstoD,  addresses 
the  daughter— 

JVDAS. 

Charah — fa  pause) — Chavah — I've  cone 

to  thee  for  payment 
For  a  com  mission  done.    I  must  be  paid. 
Charah — suborner  of  the  needful  act 
Thy  priests  and  elders  won  on  me  to  do, 
*Twas  for  a  certain  price  agreed  be- 
twixt us 
That  act  was  done.    Chavah — I  xusT 

BIS  PAID. 

By  Him  who  dwells  betwixt  the  dierti- 

bim. 
That  all-observant  Spirit  whom  we  feel 
Wrapping  the  night-blast  Uke  a  net 

around  us. 
To  catch  our  faintest  whispers,  I  will 

have 
My  payment  In  the  ML     Something 

I've  done 
Hath  cost   me  dear,  and ^nay,  mj 

beauteous  Chavaih, 
I  talk  too  darkly,  when  a  smile  should  sH 
Upon  the  lips  of  both — 

OHATAH. 

Thou  see'st  this  thing 
Stretched  on  the  stone  ? 

JUDA8. 

Nay,  lovely  Chavah,  now 
No  time  for  fhiitless  griefs. 

CHAYAH. 

This  heap  of  dust 
Was  once  my  father. 

JUDAS. 

But  he's  now  in  heaven. 
And  I  am  here. 

CHATAH. 

But  then  his  dust  too's  here. 
'Tis  not  beseeming Lo,  how  de^ 

descends 
The  escarpment  from  this  terrace,  and 

below 
Far  in  the  shade  the  rushing  of  a  brook 
Rolls  through  the  midnight.    Bear  him 

to  the  edge. 
There — leave  nim  now — tHou  hast  a  con«. 

science  still. 
It  is  but  dust,  and  if  'tis  torn  and  bruised 
From  rock  to  bough,  in  tumbling  from 

this  hci|[ht. 
Why — he  wul  have  no  sentiment  of  woe. 
Smiling  in  paradise.    My  father !  first 
My  memory  in  thy  arms  took  conscious- 

ness: 

In  thy  arms  let  it  cease.    Come  with  met 

{She  clasps  her  father's  hodv^  and^rings 

with  it  down  the  abyss,) 

JUDAS  (loohs  over,) 

Chavah  I 
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•  Tlie  fourth  act  eommenoes  with  a 
sptrit-chanty  which  warns  Pibte's  wife 
in  her  sleep  at  the  dawn  of  the  next 
morning  of  the  fearful  events  that 
are  approaching.  The  scene  changes 
to  the  Praetor ium,  where  the  coarse 
carousing  of  the  Roman  soldiers  is 
made  subservient  to  a  description  of 
some  of  the  agonies  endured  by  the 
Saviour  that  night. 

We  are  led  once  more  to  the  Sanhe- 
drim,  where  the  successful  schemes  of 
the  council,  receiving  at  that  moment 
their  accomplishment  in  the  execution 
of  Christy  give  a  tone  of  exultation  to 
their  debate;  when  lol  the  High  Priest 
draws  attention  to  the  gloom  that  un- 
accountably increases  as  the  day  ad- 
vancesy  and  at  length  the  portents 
gather  awfully  around^ — thunder  and 
darkness,  and  earthquake  shaking 
the  foundations  of  the  buildings  and 
the  hearts  of  the  councillors.  The 
graTes  yield  up  their  tenants,  and 
through  the  darkness  pass  the  forms  of 
men  in  grave-clothes  looking  ghastly 
at  the  affrighted  priests.  The  traitor 
rushes  in  and  flings  the  money  at  the  feet 
of  the  horrified  conclave  ;  they  repel 
him  with  loathing  and  horror,  and  the 
traitor,  after  denouncing  them  and 
himself,  and  imprecating  curses  upon 
all,  flies  forth  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

The  fourth  act  closes  with  a  prayer 
of  St.  John's,  to  which  we  must  ac- 
cord our  highest  praise.  There  is  a 
glow  of  rich  colouring  and  poetic  in- 
spiration about  it  well  suited  to  the 
great  apocalyptic  prophet,  and  a  po- 
lish and  fervour  that  make  it  worthy  to 
be  placed  beside  the  happiest  attempts 
of  Milknan  in  the  same  style.  Let 
the  reader  judge  from  a  portion  :— 

By  death's  sure  hope — and  by  this  dread- 
Ail  scene. 

The    vestibule    to    glory,    which   had 
been 

Less  glorious  but  for  sorrow's  gloomy 
porch, 

Through  which  I  press  by  faith's  half- 
fkiling  torch, 

Discerning  dimly,  as  the  past  retires, 
Ten  thousand  sapphure  fires, 

Which  light  the  future  with  a  mystic 
gleam 

Of  splendour,  and  from  thence 
Rush  on  my  ravished  sense, 

Gilding,  with  immortality's  own  beam, 

A  dim,  apocalyptic  dream — 

Hear,  O  Jehovahr— hear  1 


In  the  fifth  act  Barabhas  U  fol* 
lowed  to  a  mean  house  by  Omri,  (who 
has  discovered  the  death  of  Charah,) 
and  engaged  by  him  to  assassinate  Ju- 
das. As  the  Pharisee  goes,  the  traitor 
himself  enters,  and  invites  the  robber 
to  describe  the  scene  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings. Barabbas  relates  all,  while 
Judas  listens  in  silence.  At  lenj^ 
the  former  lifts  the  wine  cup  to  dnnk 
to  the  health  of  the  man  (unknown  to 
him)  who  betrayed  Christ,  and  ere  he 
can  withdraw  his  hand,  Judas  stabs 
him.  Meantime,  Peter  that  night 
assails  the  door  of  the  high  priest's 
palace,  and  in  an  agony  of  remorse^ 
awakened  by  the  look  of  Jesus  at  his 
denial,  offers  to  deliver  himself  up. 
He  is  thrust  out  by  the  guards,  and 
determines  to  spend  the  nignt  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Here,  too,  Judas  has  decided  that 
the  act  of  suicide  should  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  here  he  arrives  at  night 
in  the  midst  of  storm  and  tempest, 
which  however  is  calm  and  light  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  within 
his  heart.  Deep,  burning,  and  fearful 
are  his  communmgs  with  his  own  soul, 
which  the  intensity  of  suffering  and 
the  approach  of  death  have,  to  some 
degree,  enlarged  and  exalted.  At 
length  he  reaches  Calvary,  whefe  the 
distant  sound  of  the  paschal  hymn 
floats  to  his  ears. 

This  brings  a  thought  of  earth  back 
into  his  mind,  till  he  is  accosted  by  a 
demoniac,  who  warns  him  of  the  ap* 
preaching  resurrection  in  terms  which, 
though  he  does  not  comprehend,  goad 
him  to  fury.  He  threatens  to  exorcise 
the  demon  with  that  name  of  power 
which  has  so  often  been  obeyed.  The 
demon  defies  him  to  pronounce  it^« 
the  miserable  man  remembers  his  trea* 
son  and  dares  not,  but,  pointing  to 
the  cross,  the  demoniac  flies  away 
shriddng.  As  he  is  about  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  himself,  a  cloud  of  mist  ris- 
ing from  beneath,  peopled  with  the 
spirit-life  of  hell,  spreads  around  him ; 
ho  is  wrapt  from  mortal  sight,  and 
within  that  phantom  veil  is  enacted 
that  terrific  scene  which  Dr.  Lightfoot 
informs  us,  is  traditionally  believed  to 
have  been  the  closing  one  in  the  life 
of  Judas.  In  wild  chants  and  alter- 
nating choruses,  the  fiends  obscurely 
picture  forth  the  gloom  and  torments 
of  hellf  and  thus  proceed  to  remove 
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from  his  ejes  the  Him  of  earthly  pre- 
judices : — 

A  SINGLE  VOICE  (chanting,) 
Hitherto  thou'st  thought 
The  childish  thunders  of  those  empty 

words, 
Which  hedge  Gehenna  round  with  flames 

and  swords, 
Till  mortals  fly  it,  as  their  parents  fled 
That  home  wherein  first  innocence  was 
bred, 

All  with  plain  meaning  fraught. 
Now  learn 
That  man  is  far  too  sensually  framed. 
To  have  the  things  of  spirits  rightly 
named. 

Go!  turn. 
And  look  on  the  noon-day  sun  again — 
'Tis  a  blaze  to  the  tribes  of  mortal  men ; 
Approach  it  I  'tis  only  a  world  like  thine, 
Tnat  a  word,  as  with  thee,  first  or- 
dained to  shine. 
He  is  of  fire  beheld  from  hence : 
Bat  the  nearer  view  of  a  clearer  sense, 
Disperses  the  gleams 
Ana  the  region  beams 
Alone  with  the  light  of  magnificence. 

They  then  announce  that  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  infernal  lore  ore  reserved 
for  the  time  when  the  soul  and  body, 
dissevered  at  the  moment  of  deaths 
are  reunited  in  the  regions  of  eternal 
woe— 

°         A  VOICE  (chanting). 
The  spirit  cometh  first,  wrapt  *twixt  our 
'     wings, 

Adown  the  causeway  steep, 
That  shelveth  towards  the  silent  sha- 
dowy deep. 

The  grave  of  things. 
The  body  followeth — ^through  air,  and 

earth, 
And  the  grim  changes  to  corruption's 
birth, 

To  elements, 

From  whence  we  gather  the  dispersed 

form, 

Disj;orged  from  the  worm. 

Or  shed  from  herbs,  or  filtered  down 

through  rents. 

In  poisonous  sediments. 
And  wed  the  substance  of  the  wandering 
sprite, 
'Neath  Death's  congenial  night, 


Uniting  self  unto  itself  again ; 
"Whence,  re-incarnate  of  the 
Cain, 


race  of 


And  gifted  from  a  second  natal  hour. 
O'er  all  thy  passions  with  a  boundless- 
power 

Thou  wilt  begin  the  chase 
After  earth's  feeble  race» 


And  swell  the  cry  of  hell's  infernal  pack 
With  sure   untiring  foot  upon  man's 
track. 

Till,  soul  by  soul,  they  sink 
Bead,  on  Life's  dizzy  brink. 

The  spirits  are  about  to  slay  the 
traitor,  who  is  roused  to  a  fierce  resist- 
ance, and,  as  a  living  man,  defies  the 
troop  of  shadows,  and  appeals  to  the 
archfiend  himself— to  ^  at  an.  Amidst 
increasing  darkness,  lightning,  and 
thunder,  the  master-fiend  approaches. 
In  words  of  fearful  import  he  shadows 
forth  his  doom,  but  ere  its  consumma- 
tion he  disabuses  his  mind  from  the 
horrors  of  the  sensible  hell,  which  the 
lying  demons  have  already  depicted. 
Judas  asks  if  he  is  true  ?  The  reply  is 
forcible  and  fearful.  By  the  sinuli- 
tude  of  the  snake  who  lies  coiled  in  the 
grass  till  he  springs  on  the  browsing 
beast,  to  crush  and  devour  him,  Satan 
explains  that  he,  too,  is  lying  and  de- 
ceptious  till  the  prey  is  seized,  but 
then  true,  for  deceit  is  useless  :  and, 
indeed,  in  the  scene  that  follows,  Mr. 
Starkey  has  finely  conceived,  and  very 
ably  executed,  this  idea,  and  makes 
Satan  most  fitly  announce  those  divine 
and  eternal  truths  which  the  devils 
believe  while  they  tremble — truths 
which,  as  a  wise  being,  were  within  his 
knowledge,  and  as  a  malignant  one, 
his  object  to  tell,  as  the  knowledge 
of  them  would,  through  all  eternityi 
be  the  most  intense  aggravation  to  the 
miseries  of  his  victim.  We  give  the 
whole  of  this  magnificent  passage-* 

SATAN. 

And  so — give  ear. 

Thou'st  heard  these  demons  dirging  on 
the  note 

Of  pains,  racks,  fires,  and  torture — till 
they  saw 

More  must  be  told — and  then  they 
changed  their  chant 

To  foul  employments,  lust,  ire,  pridci 
and  hate. 

And  forced  rebellion  to  a  power  su- 
preme. 

Thou  hast  appealed  to  Satan — he  is 
come. 

Now  hear  of  hell  from  hell's  own  So- 
vereign. 

Hearken — ^give  ear — 'tis  fable — cheat— 
a  lie — 

There  IS  no  Hell  I — ha!  ha!  thou 
seem'st  amazed. 

I  would  not  have  thee  whisper  it  for 
worlds 
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There — In  Jerusalem — ^lest   they   give 

o'er 
Their  hot  pursuit  of  it.    But  hearken 

yet — 
rU  teU  thee  what  is  helU-thy  mind,  thy 

mind, 
No  more  by  elonds  of  prejudice  ob* 

soured. 
But  opened  to  disoem  the  real  truth 
Of  all  that  thou  hast  never  learned  be- 
fore. 
The  miuesty  of  virtue,  and  the  rank 
Of  him  nrom  whom  it  flows,  the  Almighty 

source 
Of  it  and  happiness  ;  the  power  of  love. 
The  privilege  of  prayer,  the  bliss  of 

praise; 
The  vastness  of  creation,  and  the  scope 
Of  God's  all-seeing  eye,  which  shines 

amongst 
His    beings,    as   the    sun    upon    the 

flowers, 
Source  of  their  being  and  their  beauty 

too; 
And  by  that  knowledge  doomed  itself 

to  know 
Alone  unlighted  by  the  all-gladdening 

ray. 
—1*11  tell  thee  what  is  hell— thy  secret 

soul. 
Immortal,  conscious,  vigilant,  intense, 
Qmverine  with  life,  and  impotent  to 

stand 
Inactive  in  a  ferTcnt  universe, 
Wherein  undying  labour  is  the  meed 
Conditioned  unto  all ;  and  to  observe 
That  soul,  by  the  still-conscious  mind 

informed, 
Slow  drifting  on  the  eternal  cour^  of 

things, 
Down  that  dark  stream,  o  er  which  the 

arch  of  death  ^ 

Bends  and  obliterates  the  face  of  Odd. 
— .rU  tell  thee  what  is  hell— to  own,  Ind 

teach, 
As  I  do  now,  bpreat  truths,  when  nought 

aTails 
Instruction  or  confession,  but  to  add 
EDononrt  to  the  Omnipotent,  and  write 
With  conscious  hand  the  sentence  of  our 

crime 
Above  the  portal  of  our  punishment ; 
And  thus  be  wrung  by  that  tremendous 

Power 
That  bends  all  beings  to  his  sovereign 

will. 
To  swell  heaven's  anthem,  and  repeat 

His  praise 
In  deep  responses  to  the  cherubim ; 
And  for  the  hated  homage  yet  be  paid 
With  deeper  bale,  as  they  with  brighter 

bliss. 
^111  tell  thee  what  is  hell— thy  me- 
mory,    . 
Stfll  mountained  up  with  records  of  the 

past, 
Vmp  OTer  heap,  all  aeeenta  and  til 
fomiB, 


Telling  the  tale  of  joy  and  innocenoe. 
And  hope,  and  peace,  and  love ;  records 

ing  too. 
With  stem  fidelity,  the  thousand  wrongs 
Worked  upon  weakness  and  defenceless- 

ness; 
The   blest  occasions   trifled   o'er,    or 

spumed ; 
All  that  hath  been,  that  ought  not  to 

have  been. 
That  might  have  been  so  different,  thai 

now 
Cannot  but  be  irrevocably  past  I 
—I'll  tell  thee  what  is  hell-  thy  gan« 

grened  heart. 
Stripped  of  its  self-worn    mask,  and 

spread  at  last 
Bare  m  its  horrible  anatomy 
Before  thine  own  excruciated  gaia. 
—I'll  tell  thee  what  is  hell— to  ba  ad^ 

judged  / 

To  look,  too  late,  Into  a  mystery 
So  near  to  thee  that  it  was  all  but 

touched, 
Nay,  tras,  by  thy  right  hand ;  a  schema 

that  all 
The  nations  panted  for  from  that  first 

day 
I  drove  thy  parents  from  their  rest»  till 

now 
That  'tis  complete  at  last :  a  work  th« 

hosts 
Of  heaven  watched  by  and  wondered ; 

nor  conceived. 
Till,  part  by  part  wrought  out,  it  stooA 

a  thinj^ 
To  fall  before  and  worship.    'Twaa  thia 

plan 
I,  too,  mistook,  like  thee,  till  the  cars« 

prew 
Lasting  as  Him  who  launched  it.    Thou 

hast  stood 
In  this  work's  light,  and  drawn  the  eyes 

of  men 
From  the  two  tombs,  of  prophecy,  be- 
fore. 
And   history,    alter,    on    thy  hoalett 

form, 
TUl  in  the  blase  it  quivers;  and  thia 

act- 
Judas,  come  close^  I'll  whisper  in  thina 

ear — 
This    act    of  blood   thine    hand   hath 

wrought — whereby 
I  come  to  claim  thee— this  It  is,  se- 
cures 
The  hope  of  all  men  by  thy  sol«  de^* 

spalr. 
This— THU  is  hell,  to  see  the  work  of 

Ood 
Achieved  (or  others,  by  the  very  deed 
That  damns  thyself  for  ever.        Ha  I  I 

see 
Thou'rt  moved  at  last ;  and  I  half  feel 

the  hate      • 
That  is  my  mood,  relaxing  to  a  sense 
Of  grim  oomplaeeBey.— Poor  wreteli  1 

thy  hair 
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Briitlet  in  tMndng  dread ;   mad  as  I 

'  touch 
Thy  brow,  'fls  ebumnt  with  the  sweat 
ofdeath 


JUDAS. 

Ob,  agony  t  that  tooch— yet,  yet  an 
hourl 

In  the  midst  of  wild  laughter  of 
demons^  which  drown  the  cries  of  the 
wretched  Jadas,  he  is  whirled  aloft, 
and  then  cast  expiring  to  the  earth. 
At  this  moment,  the  last  verses  of  the 
•weet  Paschal  hymn,  speaking  of  mercy 
and  peace,  come  Auntly  on  his  ear, 
brmgmg  with  them  thoughts  less  wild 
and  despairing.  The  recollection  of 
one  who  would  at  this  hour  hare  suo- 
eonred  him  comes  to  his  mind. 

My  mother — 8he*d  hd?e  held 
A  drop  of  water  to  my  dying  lips, 
In  spite  of  all.    'Tis  well  that  she  is 

gone. 
Now  I  may  cry  aloud,  where  none  can 

•      hear. 

I  would  have  prayed  to  Qod,  but Oh, 

if  Christ 

were  near  me  now  I 

He  dies. 

.  Snch,  then,  in  its  mere  outline,  is 
the  Judas  of  Mr.  Starkey.  We  have, 
indeed,  not  given  the  whole  outline, 
and  altogether  omitted  the  minor  yet 
very  effective  jportions  of  the  plot,  and 
in  our  selections  have  made  choice 
rather  of  those  that  explained  the  sub- 
ject than  such  as  we  would  have  gladly 
put  forward  as  illustrating,  in  a  special 
pegree,  the  poetic  power  and  genius  of 
the  author.  In  theme,  style,  and  plot,  it 
is  original,  bold,  and  startling ;  and 
though  we  cannot  say  it  is  without  ita 
faults,  yet  we  deem  it  one  of  the  finest 
efforts  of  poetic  genius  that  have  for 
many  years  come  before  the  public. 
Mr.  Starkey  in  his  conception  of  this 
great  subject,  as  well  as  in  tne  execution 
of  it,  has  struck  out  for  himself  a  path' 
untrodden  bv  others.  Without  the  gor- 
geoosness  of  Mihnan,  there  is  all  his 
dramatic  nrapnetj,  the  same  attention 
to  the  umties,  withprofonnder  views 
of  man  and  mind.  Without  the  savage 
misanthropy  and  ffloomy  moroseness 
Which,  like  a  thunder  cloud,  hang  over 
the  creation  of  Byron's  mvsteries, 
there  are  passages,  particularlv  in  the 
last  aot,  whose  vigour 'and  trutn  bring 
Cain  and  Manfired,  strongly  to  our  re- 


ooU^on.  Tfae1yriealportioii8,thQ«gk 
perhaps  rather  long,  are  singufatfiy 
harmontons,  and  shape  forth  wiUi  femt* 
fnl  intensity,  under  the  personification 
of  feelings,  what  we  may  mppoae  the 
thoughts  and  communings  of  sodi  a 
being  as  the  traitor  with  his  own. 
spirit.  It  is  observable,  that  though 
professing  to  follow  the  tradition  men* 
tioned  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Starkey 
has  not  adopted  his  opinion  that  the 
devil  entered  bodily  into  the  traitor. 
In  this  we  think  he  was  wise,  for  this 
obvious  reason,  it  would  have  de^royed 
the  identity  of  Judas,  and  exhibiting 
him  under  the  influence  of  an  irresist- 
able  extrinsic  power,  would  so  far  de- 
prive him  of  free  will,  and  destroy  much 
of  the  interest  in  him  which  the  drama 
is  intended  throughout  to  sustain. 
We  have  siud,  however,  that  the  work 
is  not  without  its  faults ;  and  the  im- 
partiality of  criticism  cidls  upon  us  to 
advert  to  them.  And  first,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  traitor  is  not  developed  with 
sufficient  strength  and  prominence  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  tragedy,  nor  da 
we  find  our  interests  strongly  attracted 
towards  him  till  after  the  accompli^ 
ment  of  the  treason,  which,  we  may 
remark,  is  brought  about  too  abruptly. 
Then,  indeed,  his  whole  nature  is 
changfed:  he  assumes  an  elevation  of 
thought  and  lang^uage  foreign  to  his  for- 
mer nature,  and  in  the  impassioned, 
desperate,  and  almost  suUime  traitor, 
we  can  scarcely  recognise  the  mean, 
timid,  and  grovelling  Judas.  Ere  we 
pronounce  this  a  fault,  let  us  remember 
that  there  is  much  to  justify  the  change, 
besides  the  absolute  necessity  for  dra- 
matic effect  of  exhibiting  Judas  in  a 
more  elevated  position  towards  the 
close.  The  approach  of  death,  and  the 
events  precedme  it,  may  naturally 
account  for  much  of  the  effect.  Let 
the  author,  however,  speak  for  himselfl 

**  Actions  and  events  make  characters. 
Qualities,  the  existence  of  which  is  un- 
suspected, are  developed  by  the  pr<^^rcss 
of  droomstances.  The  timorous  stag 
vrill  assume  the  qualities  of  the  lion, 
when  he  sees  no  retreat  from  the  fang 
of  the  hound ;  and  the  mind  of  an  idiot 
must  have  been  wrung  by,  agony  into 
action,*  beneath  the  mountain-pressure 
of  such  guilt  as  Judas's." 

There  is,  however,  an  innovatioB  of 
a  bold  and  original  nature  to  which 
wt  promised  our  readers  to  revert^  and 
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wbki^  w%  mertk  Mr.  UUttkej,  will  draw, 
all  eyes  upon  him :  we  meaa  the  intro* 
dncuoD  at  Chavah.  To  incorporate  in 
the  history  of  an  event»  whose  sacred- 
ness  will  scaroe  endure  to  be  tampered 
withf  an  agent,  and  in  no  subordinate 
degree  too,  of  whom  that  history  makes 
no  mention,  is,  we  repeat  it,  a  bold 
and  perilous  experiment.     If  a  fair 
chasm  be  left  for  such  a  creation  with- 
out displacing  a  single  fact  of  the  sacred 
records— coiSd  the  influences  attributed 
to  such  an  imaginary  actor,  have  pos* 
itbly  operated,  and  the  catastrophe, 
humanly  speaking,   been    such  as  it 
really  was,  then,  no  doubt  the  poet  uses 
but  his  well-established  licence  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  so  potent  an  auxiliary* 
Has,  then,  such  a  chasm  been  left  which 
may  be  reverently  filled  up  ?     Is  there 
a  spot  in  the  sacred  structure  which  a 
pious  and  discreet  hand  may  restore, 
with  a  member  imaginary,  it  is  true, 
yet  not  out  of  keeping  with  that  with 
which  it  is  interjoined?     We  think 
there  may  be  such  in  reality,  and  there- 
fore is  for  the  purposes  of  the  poet* 
That  avarice  was  a  prominent  vice  in 
the  character  of  the  wretched  Judas  is 
iinqaestionable.    That  it  was  greater 
than  his  love  for,  or  ^th  in,  his  master 
is  evident.     That  it  was  his  master- 
jMttnon  fR^  he  true,  but  is  not  esta- 
blished.   And  yet,  with  all  this,  it  may 
well  be  that  other  impulses  exercised 
their  force  to  bring  to  maturity  an 
amount  and  enormity  of  crime  which 
would  appear  to  human  reasoning  to 
demand  some  more  imperious  solicita- 
tion than  the  bribe  of  a  few  coins  of 
silver*    Such  being  the  case,  the  poet 
is  justifiable  in  suggesting  an  imptdse 
so  powerful  as  that  of  love  in  produc- 
ing the  dark  crime  of  treason.     Ad- 
mitting, then,  the  right  so  to  do,  the 
propriety  of  its  exercise  is  a  different 
and  scarce  less  difficult  question.     On 
the  one  hand  it  b  not  to  be  denied-— 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  only  danger 
attending  any,  even  an  otherwbe  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  such  an  innovation 
as  that  now  under   discussion — it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  primitive  inci- 
dents of  Christianity,  lilce  its  funda- 
mental doctrines,  admit  with  jealousy 
accessiorial  aid :  in  the  language  of  Dry- 
den, 

**  The  myiteriet  whldi  ClirlstiaiM  mott  bdlere. 
Disdain  taeh  ihUUag  pafeanti  to  nmlre;** 

and  so  the  suggestion  of  a  motive 


which  the  mind  has  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  contemplating,  as  employed  in 
the  production  of  an  event  wnich  has 
acquhred  the  fixity  and  unalterableness 
of  a  religious  truth— may  operate  in 
divesting  the  whole  subject  of  that  im* 
press  of  reality  which  deepens  down  on 
the  heart  with  such  solemn  and  exqui- 
site power.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  more  the 
complicated  and  mysterious  machinery 
of  human  action  is  exhibited  in  its  fuU 
work  and  high  power,  the  greater  will 
be  the  dramatic  effect  produced,  the 
deeper  the  interest  excited ; — while  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  important  events  of  life 
which  fashion  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
destinies  and  characters  of  men,  are 
the  effect  of  any  single  or  master-passion, 
but  are  the  resultant  of  many  of  them 
in  combination.  The  anatomy  of  ava- 
rice— to  cite  an  instance  particularly 
in  pNoint— like  that  of  the  human  bod;^, 
exhibits,  when  submitted  to  more  mi- 
croscopic scrutiny,  a  thousand  unde- 
veloped passions — love,  sensuality,  am- 
bition— all,  like  the  creatures  within 
ourselves,  drawing  vitality  from,  and 
stimulating  to  action,  that  whereof 
they  seem  but  an  insentient  portion  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  may  observe  that  of  all 
human  passions,  the  love  of  money—* 
mereljT  for .  itself,  and  not  for  the  gra- 
tification of  some  tdterior  object — is 
the  least  conceivable,  and  is  onlv  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  a 
monomania.  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
then,  the  agency  of  love — even  such  a 
low  and  ammal  form  of  the  pasuon  as 
the  Judas  of  Mr.  Starkey  could  feel- 
is,  we  conceive,  not  improperl  v  adoj^ted 
as  accessorial  to,  or  even  originatmg, 
the  tdtimate  and  admitted  passion  of 
avarice,  which  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  treason.  Let  us,  ere  we  dismiss 
the  point,  give  the  author  himself  a 
hearing* 

"It  is  no  light  thing/' Be  says,  *'to 
admit  mto  the  story  of  our  Lord's  pas- 
sion the  incidents  of  guilt  and  crime  as 
connected  with  woman,  and  to  allow  a 
drop  of  that  blood,  self-imprecated  upon 
his  oetrayers  and  murderers,  to  rest  on 
the  brow  of  a  daughter  of  Eve;  vet 
in  going  deep  into  nature,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  ezaminmg  the  radical  im- 
pulses of  human  action,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  machinery  which  will  give  that 
action  effective  newer  in  the  public  es- 
thnation,  that  depth  must  be  readK^" 
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at  last,  in  which  the  hearts  of  man  and 
woman  are  intertwined  in  every  crime 
as  in  every  yirtne,  and  hold  toeether  by 
the  mntoal  relationship  which  marks 
their  derivation  from  a  common  stock. 
And  the  same  deep  scmtiny  will  show 
how  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  excite 
or  sustain  the  interest  of  a  story  in 
which  the  sex  that  lends  its  charm  to 
our  lightest,  and  sheds  its  colouring 
influence  over  our  greatest  actions, 
should  be  excluded  from  all  participa- 
tion. Such  is  the  acknowledged  power 
of  wonum's  weakness,  such  the  despotism 
of  her  dependence,  that  the  deied,  of 
good  or  evil,  uninstigated  by  her  per- 
suasive interference,  I  should  expect  to 
loose,  in  the  reader*s  eye,  its  impelline 
motive,  and  be  held  unaccountable  and 
unnatural.  I  confess  that,  taking  the 
analogy  of  man's  first  great  transgres- 
sion n>r  my  argument,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  his  whole  history  as  its  con- 
firmation, I  could  see,  in  the  present 
instance,  no  human  power  suffidently 
might V  to  effect  that  object,. which  in 
the  sUence  of  Scripture  is  here  found 
accomplished,  save  the  single  one — ^that 
chai'm  that,  gifted  though  it  be  with 
this  two-fold  efficacy,  proves,  to  us  who 
recognise  it,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances in  which  it  aoplies,  so  unspeak- 
able and  unquestionaole  a  blessing." 

One  other  defect  we  shall  allude 
to — one  which  is  less  a  wrong  concep- 
tion than  a  short-coming  in  the  por« 
traitnre  of  a  character^  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  nature  of  that 
character  itself— -we  mean  the  Virgin 
Motiieri  and  the  expression  of  her  sen- 
sations in  her  lamentation  over  the 
snfferinffa  and  death  of  her  Son.  As 
her  position  was  one  which  no  other 
human  being  has  been  placed  in,  so  it 
Is  impossible  to  realize  her  feelings, 
and  we  wonder  less  that  Mr.  Starkey 
has  not  completely  mastered  this  sub^ 
jeet,  than  that  he  has  developed  it  so 
powerfuUy,  and  touched  witn  so  true 
a  hand  some  of  the  sublimest  chords 
of  maternal  emotion. 

To  sum  up,  we  pronounce  '^  Judas" 
to  be  a  work  of  great  merit ;  possess- 
ing |)oetio  vigour,  profound  and  philo- 
sophic views,  and  a  power  of  stirring 
all  the  deeper  sympathies  aodfeeliDgt 


of  our  nature.  To  its  execution  the 
author  has  brought  great  erudition, 
roost  unwearied  industry,  and  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  sacredness  or  all 
holy  things;  but  as  it  has  evidently 
been  the  production  of  long  and  ma- 
tured contemplation,  so  will  it  require 
careful  and  contemplative  perusal  to 
be  fully  appreciatea.  Most  heartiljr 
we  wish  him  the  success  which  we 
know  he  deserves,  and  which  we  ven- 
ture to  predict.  He  has,  however, 
within  himself,  that  consciousness 
of  merit,  which  will  sustain  him  even 
under  the  disappointment  of  fame 
postponed  for  a  season.  We  cannot 
more  aptly  conclude,  than  bv  putting 
forward  his  own  feelings  so  eloquentl/ 
expressed  on  this  subject:— 

« If  it  filter  at  last  through  tho^  b. 
sensible  pores  of  reflection  into  the 
silent  heart,  and  there  bo  found  after 
many  days  in  a  scanty  but  purified  de- 
posit, softening  its  nature,  or  rising  to 
the  eye  in  tears  of  human  sympathy ;  if 
it  press  a  conviction  upon  the  imagina* 
tion  which  lingers  with  a  sort  of  senti* 
mental  scepticism  over  a  narrative  it 
can  scarcely  realise  to  itself,  that  what 
moves  it  actually  happened,  in  very  deed 
occurred  on  earth — is  tkue  ;  if  it  should 
at  any  time,  in  any  instance,  in  any  de-s 
grce,  refine,  ameliorate,  enoble,  Chris- 
tianize a  human  soul — oh,  is  not  that 
SUCCESS,  in  the  purest,  sublimest  sense 
of  the  word  1  It  is  the  belief  that  there 
are  sentiments  and  thong^fats  in  the  poem 
calculated  to  prodooe  tteseelfects..  that 
when  narrow  criticism  and  miorosco^ 
cavilline  shall  have  done  their  wont, 
and  under  the  crucible  of  investigation 
exhaled  its  claims  to  poetic  merit  away 
to  the  clouds,  there  will  be  a  residuum 
of  good  and  true  which  their  powers 
will  not  discharge  fh>m  it — it  is  tliis 
conviction  that  has  encouraged  the  au- 
thor to  abide  the  deadliest  form  of  cen- 
sure— indifference ;  and  to  dismiss  those 
thoughts  and  scenes  which  have  bese, 
perhaps,  too  indul^^ently  cherished  in 
privacy,  to  the  dubious  welcome  of  aa 
unexcited  world,  with  a  degree  of  comr 
posure  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
any  thing  approaching,  anxiety  as  to 
their  immediate  reception." 
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London,  lOth  Fob.,  1843. 
Deaji  Harry — I  arrived  here  safe^ 
of  course.  One  always  does  in  these 
days  of  the  ascendancy  of  steam,  and 
the  decay  of  stage-coaches.  If  there 
be  a  blow  up,  by  way  of  variety,  which 
yery  seldom  happens,  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter,  and  one  is  provided  for 
without  writing  home  to  one's  friends. 
The  wind  blew  a  gale  as  we  crossed, 
and  kept  our  good  ship  dancing  the 
most  extraordinary  heel-and-toe  per- 
formance to  the  music  of  the  storm 
that  it  was  ever  my  fate  to  take  part 
in,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any 
violent  inclination  for  a  repetition  of 
the  entertainment  on  any  future  occa- 
sion. All  on  board,  to  the  very  rats 
and  mice,  I  believe,  were  sea  sick,  or 
at  all  events  sick  of  the  sea,  for  that 
bout.  As  for  myself,  to  say  that  I 
was  as  sick  as  a  dog,  would  be  but  a 
faint  image  of  the  dread  reality.  I 
was  sick  as  a  whole  kennel  of  dogs 
daring  a  surfeit  in  the  slaughtering 
season.  I  should  have  died  but  for 
an  old  fellow  in  a  berth  at  the  other 
side  of  the  cabin,  whom  I  hated  so 
for  his  imperturbability,  that  I  resolved 
to  live  in  the  hope  of  paying  hitH  off 
some  day  or  another.  He  had  a  nose 
like  the  claw  of  a  mammoth-lobster, 
made  scarlet  by  boiling,  or  like  the 
half  of  a  red-hot  pick-axe  ;  and  for 
hours,  while  the  vessel  was  pitchmg 
like  a  thing  deliriously  drunk,  or 
dancing  mad,  he  sat  silently  imbibing 
tumbler  after  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  munching  up  mnumerable 
biscuits,  and  then  deliberately  disrob- 
ing^, and  turning  in,  he  hung  his  nose 
over  the  side  of  the  berth,  as  if  to 
eool,  and  kept  staring  with  hard  un- 
pitring  eye  at  all  the  confusion  and 
sicKuess  going  on  below.  I  never  saw 
such  an  inhuman  red-nosed  savage,  and 
the  more  particularly  odious,  as  he 
wore  a  coffee-coloured  night-cap,  with 
a  hi^h  peak  to  it,  like  the  mockery  of 
a  mitre,  which  is  my  aversion. 

We  arrived  however,  and  were  soon 
packed  up  like  a  bale  of  goods  in  a 
rail-road  carriage,  and  forwarded  up 
to  town.    In  theory,  I  think  rail-road 


carriages  travel  too  fast,  and  I  cannot 
see  any  philosophy  in  bein^  in  such  an 
infernal  hurrv.  In  practice,  I  don't 
feel  that  I  go  fast  enough.  When  I  am 
spinning  along  at  the  rate  of  three-and- 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
like  above  all  things  to  whip  on  the 
horses  and  get  on  twice  as  fast :  we 
seem  to  walk  or  trot,  and  I  should 
rather  gallop.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  so  many  reasons  on  every  side  of 
every  question,  disputable  or  disputed, 
in  this  world,  that  I  find  no  way  for  a 
rational  person  to  make  up  his  mind 
but  by  determining  to  be  prejudiced 
one  way  or  another.  I  am  therefore 
agiunst  railways  in  the  abstract,  as  a 
modern  Manchester  invention,  tending 
(indirectly)  to  the  increase  of  cotton- 
twist,  democraUc  principles,  pride, 
vain  glory,  and  hypocrisy.  On  the 
other  band,  as  a  mere  practical  matter, 
tending  to  the  more  easy  conveyance 
of  humanity  and  its  accompanying  lug- 
Kage  from  Liverpool  to  London,  or 
from  Liege  to  Ostend,  I  cannot  deny 
that  these  same  railways  are  extremely 
meritorious. 

By  the  way,  happening  to  fall  into  a 
philosophical  harangue  near  Birming- 
ham (under  the  influence  no  doubt  of 
the  geniiu  loci),  I  mentioned  my  dis- 
i^proval  of  railways  **  in  the  abstract,*' 
upon  which  a  good-humoured-looking 
man  in  black,  with  very  broad  skirts, 
begged  to  know  what  I  meant  by  my 
phrase  **m  the  abstract."  This  was 
rather  a  severe  thing  to  ask  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  from  which  there  was 
no  escape  witiiout  the  certainty  of 
several  very  severe  compound  fractures, 
and  a  very  fair  chance  of  concussion  of 
the  brain  at  the  same  time.  I  there- 
fore collected  my  modesty,  and  repUed 
that  ''in  the  abstract"  meant  much 
the  same  as  if  one  should  say  ''  for  no 
particular  reason ;"  at  which  the^ 
broad-bottomed  gentleman  laughed- 
most  heartily,  and  greatly  commanded 
the  ingeniousness  of  my  reply.  Fearing 
he  might  think  me  a  simpleton,  I  de- 
termined to  poke  a  little  johHotopky  at 
hhn,  and  expressed  my  nope  that  he 
did  not  tlunk  there  was  any  thing  very 
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unreasonable  in  disliking  a  thing  with- 
out a  reason,  or  without  any  reason 
reduced  to  the  drj  form  of  language, 
always  so  inadequate  to  express  the 
minuter  shades  of  feeling,  and  the  more 
mTsterious  emotions  of  the  soul,  which, 
when  they  come  to  the  surface,  mingle 
with  the  common  mass  of  lilces  or  dis- 
likes. Having  uttered  this  very  pro- 
found speech,  with  great  intrepidity, 
and  all  the  solemnity  of  a  newly-made 
professor,  my  friend  seemed  at  first  a 
fittle  surprised,  but  presently  assured 
me  that  he  very  cordially  agreed  #ith 
all  I  had  been  saying,  and  before  we 
parted  earnestly  pressed  me  to  visit 
nim  at  the  rectory  of ,  in  War- 
wickshire, if  I  ever  should  be  passing 
that  way ;  which  I,  with  the  usual  sin- 
cerity of  gentlemen  on  their  travels, 
promised  to  do. 

I  got  to  the  house  of  your  very  re- 
spectable relatives  in  Harley-street, 
anout  nine  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  found  them  all  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  considering  the  very  bad  state 
of  the  times,  and  the  prevalent  distress. 
Your  truly  patriotic  uncle,  mindful  of 
the  necessities  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  great  fiUling  off  in  the  duties 

Xn  port  wine,  was  taking  measure 
r  measure  to  render  necessary  the 
bottling  of  another  pipe  at  an  early 
opportunity.  His  most  excellent 
spouse,  and  your  cousin  Kate,  were 
sighing  over  the  sad  fact,  that  it  was 
almost  time  to  dress  for  an  evening 
party  in  Byanstone-square;  and  your 
Extremely  laudable  maiden  aunt,  who 
continues  in  a  verv  high  state  of  pre- 
servation, was  askmg  advice  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  investing  her  January 
dividends,'  the  interest  in  the  public 
funds  being  so  ruinously  low. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
every  day,  but  with  this  addition  that 
Miss  Kate  lai^fas,  and  her  mamma 
smiles  a  great  oeal  at  me,  as  though  I 
were  a  sort  of  merry-andrew,  though 
I  ain,  for  the  most  part,  as  gprave  as  a 
church,  and  as  logical  as  a  fellow  of 
college. '  The  London  men  have,  no 
doubt,  a  vast  deal  of  wisdom,  but  '''tb 
always  so  slow  to  come  forth,**  as 
Myore  says  of  something  else,  that  I 
very  often  miss  it  altogether ;  and  be- 
cause we,  who  have  been  in  Ireland, 
speak  out  at  once  whatever  flight  of 
fancy,  or  deduction  of  philosophy,  may 
ha|^«n  to  occur  to  us  upon  the  matter 


under  discQision,  we  are  thought  ''so 
drolL*'  Your  cousin  Kate,  however, 
who  has  plenty  of  ffood  sense,  as  well 
as  mirthfulness  and  beauty,  does  ut 
the  justice  which  a  ^at  many  others 
do  not :  but  that  is  inter  not. 

You  wished  me  to,  write  you  something 
about  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
I  must  try,  though  I  fear  there  is  as 
yet  little  of  interest  to  bo  said.  The 
opening  of  the  session  was  shorn  of  its 
accustomed  splendour  by  the  resolve 
of  the  queen  not  to  open  parliament  in 
person.  Your  highly-estimable  maiden 
aunt  says  there  was  a  good  reason  for 
this,  which  it  is  not  possible  I  should 
know  any  thing  about,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  explained  to  me. 
This  may  be  very  true,  but  **  they  do 
say-(wrfe  Mr.  Crabbetreein  the  School 
for  Scandal)  that  the  first  lady  in  the 
land  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
forego  her  accustomed  share  in  the 
opening  of  parliament,  till  that  greatest 
of  authorities  with  ladies  in  a  certain 
condition,  namely,  the  doctor,  shook 
his  head,  and  said  it  must  not  be. 
'Twas  well  it  was  so  settled,  although 
to  the  infinite  disi^>pointment  of  some 
hundreds  of  grown-up  children,  the 
dearest  delight '  of  whose  souls  is  in 
sight-seeing,    and  who    would   make 

Sweater  efforts  to  obtain  tickets  for  the 
ouse  of  LfOrds,  when  the  queen  goes 
there,  than  they  would  to  save  a  vil- 
lage from  starvation  or  the  flames. 
'Twas  well  it  was  so  settled,  for  no 
force  of  finery  oould  have  stood  against 
sudi  a  day.  The  sheeted  rain  poured 
down,  borne  upon  the  western  blast, 
and  almost  emptied  even  London 
streets  of  foot-passengers.  Melancholy 
was  Whitehall,  and  desolate  the  wide 
waste  of  Charing-cross.  Nothing  to 
be  seen  but  cabs  flying  along,  with 
small  imitations  of  Niagara  rushing 
from  the  hat-brims  of  the  drivers  to 
the  Macintoshes  with  which  their 
shoulders  were  enveloped.  The  post- 
ing-biUs  upon  the  boardio|^  which  sepa- 
rates the  works  going  on  in  Trafalgar- 
square  from  the  Char inff-cross  footway, 
shone  out  in  all  the  splendour  of  weU- 
washed  red  letter,  Coitopicuons  among 
the  rest  blaaed  forth  «'  Tom  Burke  of 
Ours,"  in  letters  ten  inches  square, 
and  revealed  to  the  wayfarers  of  the 
mightiest  metropolis  of  the  earth  that 
another  portion  of  *'  Our  Mess**  was 
served  ups  andrea^  to  h%  detovred^ 
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The  rain  ceased  at  nooD>  but  Btill 
the  day  remained  too  dismal  to  make 
it  desirable  to  go  down  and  lai^h  at 
the  ^re  commissioners^  in  cocked  hats^ 
goin^  through  the  empty  ceremony  of 
opening  the  parliament,  so  I  waited 
for  the  evening,  when  I  knew  there 
would  be  some  smart  talk.  The 
House  of  Commons  began  first,  with 
a  large  assemblage  of  members  on  both 
sides,  looking  about  as  slovenly  and  as 
stupid  as  usual,  save  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  address,  who  were 
both  in  military  uniform,  the  mover 
in  scarlet,  the  seconder  in  blue  and 
j*ed,  both  younp^  men,  and  rather  good^ 
looking,  especially  Lord  Courtenav, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  and  evidently 
the  more  at  his  ease.  He  really  spoke 
with  g^reat  fluency  and  considerable 
juiimation,  or  at  least  enough  to  ap- 
pear to  have  some  interest  in  what  he 
was  saying ;  but  as  he  had  to  go  over 
all  the  topics  of  the  speech,  the  ha- 
rangfue  became  inevitably  tiresome,  so 
I  walked  into  the  region  of  the  House 
of  Lords  which  commoners  are  per- 
mitted to  tread,  and  there  found  busi- 
ness just  beginning.  There  might 
have  been  about  twenty  peers  in  the 
house,  which,  undoubtedly  has  a  far 
more  respectable,  legislative  appear- 
ance than  the  House  of  Commons  can 
boast  of.  On  the  opposition  side  were 
Lord  Fortescue,  Lord  Clanricarde, 
Lord  Campbell,  all  of  them  familiar 
enough  to  Dublin  eyes.  On  the  trea- 
sury side  were  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  address,  both  in  scarlet  uni- 
form ;  the  mover.  Earl  Powis,  an  el- 
derly, grey-headed  man,  though  only 
lately  come  to  his  title,  in  consequence 
of  his  father  being  so  unreasonable  as 
to  live  to  the  age  of  eighty-four  ^ears. 
The  seconder,  the  Earl  of  Eghnton, 
the  hero  of  the  tournament,  had  no- 
thing striking  in  his  appearance;  it 
would  not  have  been  so  had  he  been  in 
armour,  with  his  well-poised  lance  in 
his  hand.  Close  beside  them  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  looking  exceed- 
ingly well.  His  hair  is  now  as  white 
as  milk,  and  you  would  say  he  looked 
as  like  a  French  abbe  as  the  great  mi- 
litary hero  of  England,  the  foremost 
man  of  all  the  world.  He  was  dressed 
in  bUu^  clothes,  with  a  stock  round 
his  neck  of  purest  white,  fitstened  be- 
hind with  a  silver  buckle,  and  he 
seemed^  personification  of  neatneis. 


He  showed,  in.  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning, that  his  mbd  was  as  bright, 
vigorous,  and  decisive  as  the  best 
friends  of  England  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria could  wish  it  to  be.  With  great 
Sunctuality  to  the  hour  to  which  the 
ouse  had  adjourned,  (five  o'clock,) 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  walked 
in,  robed  in  his  black  gown  and  wigged, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack. 
He  then  rose  to  read  her  majesty's 
speech,  amid  a  cry  of  ^*  hats,  hats," 
some  of  the  peers  having  forgot  to 
uncover,  which  is  the  accustomed  mark 
of  respect  when  any  communication 
from  royalty  is  read.  The  speech 
having  been  read.  Earl  Powb  rose  to 
move  the  address,  but  as  his  lordship's 
oratory  was  not  very  exciting,  I  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bv  this  time  Lord  Courtenay  hai 
finished,  and  Mr.  Miles  of  Bristol  was 
making  his  oration  as  seconder  of  the 
address.  He  clasped  his  hands,  and 
held  them  steadily  all  the  time  he 
spoke,  as  a  soldier  when  he  gets  the 
command  to  "  stand  at  ease.*'  He 
went  on  very  steadily  with  what  he 
had  to  say — sometimes  tripping  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  falling  again  into 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  which  was 
manifestly  an  effort  of  memory  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  a  very  good  plan 
too,  when  the  judgment  is  not  quick 
and  the  imagination  not  fertile. 

When  Mr.  Miles  had  said  his  say, 
up  rose  on  the  opposition  side  Mr. 
Charles  Wood,  member  for  Halifax, 
son-in-law  of  Earl  Grey,  and  of  course 
brother-in-law  of  Lord  Howick.  These 
two  did  form  a  party  of  themselves 
during  the  last  year  or  two  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  from  which  they 
had,  upon  some  crotchet  or  another, 
seceded.  Lord  Howick  was  the  head 
of  this  dual  part^,  and  Charles  Wood 
was  Lord  Howick's  "tail."  It  ap- 
pears however  that  now,  in  the  time 
of  their  adversity,  this  party  of  two 
has  joined  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs 
again,  under  Lord  J.  RusseU's  leader- 
ship, so  Charles  Wood  advanced  to 
fire  the  first  shot.  He  is  rather  an 
uninteresting  Henry  Grattanish-look* 
ing  man,  (f  mean  Henry  the  living, 
not  Henry  the  illustrious,)  with  a  long 
face  and  a  high  narrow  forehead.  He 
spoke  tolerably  well,  though  without 
the  least  approach  to  grace  of  action, 
or  agreeable  modulation  of  voice.    He 
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said  nothing  about  an  amendment — 
hinted  certain  doubts  about  certain 
points  of  foreign  policy,  though,  upon 
the  whole,  disposed  to  think  well  of 
it,  and  ended  with  some  laudation  of 
the  infallible  wisdom  of  Mr.  Huskisson^ 
and  some  sharp  sarcasm  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  minister  and  many 
of  his  supporters  on  the  question  of 
free  trade.  When  this  orator  sat 
down,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  house 
which  is  Tery  unusual  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  debate,  unless  when  for  a 
few  minutes  the  speaker  happens  to 
retire.  For  the  most  part  one  sees 
four  or  five  all  jumping  up  together^ 
and  anxious  to  be  heard.  On  this 
occasion  the  house  waited,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  rose. 

He  was  evidently  not  in  spirits.  Hfe 
is  not  thinner,  but  he  seems  a  much 
more  worn  man  than  when  I  saw  him 
last ;  very  pale,  and  seeming  more  like 
a  man  at  the  end  of  the  session,  ex- 
hausted with  repeated  debates,  than 
one  coming  fresh  to  the  encounter, 
and  prepared  to  endure  the  six  months  * 
parliamentary  fag  which  are  before 
him.  Probably,  not  only  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  country,  but  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Drummond  by  a  blow 
intended  for  the  premier  himself,  may 
have,  as  Othello  says,  **  a  little  dashed 
h\%  spirits.'*  Whatever  were  the  cause, 
it  certainly  did  not  seem  that  "his 
bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  its  throne." 
He  spoke  very  deliberately  and  empha- 
tically, but  apparently  with  an  effort, 
as  if  forcing  out  his  words.  As  an 
indication  of  the  temperament  of  the 
minister,  it  may  be  noticed  that  though 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wood's  speech 
was  rather  a  sharp  attack  upon  him, 
he  began  with  much  coolness,  and  con- 
siderable solemnity,  to  express  his  great 
gratification  at  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment to  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  given  utterance.  He 
was  talking  for  half  an  hour,  and  had 
travelled  all  over  America  and  the 
East  Indieit,  before  he  came  to  the 
subject  of  commercial  policy,  unon 
which  Mr.  Wood  had  twitted  him, 
and  he  then  spoke  of  it  with  as  little  of 
the  animation  of  retort  as  if  he  had  been 
reciting  an  interesting  passage  from 
the  multiplication  table.  He  was, 
however,  clear  enough  and  emphatic 
enough,  in  stating  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  propose  any  important  commercial 


changes  this  session ;  that  at  present 
he  haid  none  in  contemplation,  but  that 
he  adhered  to  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial policy  he  had  propounded  last 
session,  and  that  when  be  did  propose 
further  changes,  they  would  be  founded 
upon  those  principles. 

After  him  rose  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  to  my  surprise  a  good  many  mem- 
bers rose  up  from  both  sides  of  the 
house  and  walked  out,  while  his  lord- 
ship was  clearing  his  throat  to  begin. 
To  account  for  this  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  clock  then  marked  some 
minutes  after  seven,  and  possiblv  these 
gentlemen  were  made  reckless  by  cer- 
tain internal  cravings  for  dinner. 

Johnny  Russell  spoke  better  than  I 
ever  heard  him  speak  while  he  was  a 
minister.  He  was  then  in  the  habit  of 
mouthing  long-wordy,  pompous  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  sense  bore  about  the 
same  proportion  to  the  sound,  as  Fal- 
staff's  consumption  of  bread  did  to  his 
consumption  of  sack ;  but  this  even- 
ing th&  noble  lord  was  quick  and 
fluent  in  his  elocution,  and  his  man- 
ner had  the  ease  of  common  con- 
versation, with  more  precision  and 
force  than  common  conversation  re- 
quires. He  was  about  as  disingenuous 
as  ever,  but  he  was  most  decidedly 
smart  and  effective.  The  little  man 
looks  hardened,  like  a  piece  of  dried 
lemon-peel,  and  seems  in  good  health 
for  the  sessional  work. 

When  he  sat  down  I  thought  the 
debate  would  have  ended,  but  daft* 
fighting  Charley  Napier  got  up,  and 
began  to  talk  in  his  broad  Scotch  ac- 
cent ;  so  1  travelled  again  towards  the 
Lords.  It  was  only  necessary  to  stand 
at  the  door  to  hear  the  debate,  for 
Brougham  was  speaking  as  loud  as 
when  he  used  to  harangue  a  multitude 
in  the  open  air,  and  with  the  same 
Scotch  accent,  and  matchless  distinct- 
ness of  utterance.  At  the  moment  I 
arrived,  he  happened  to  have  fallen 
foul  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  his 
blunders  about  America  and  the  right 
of  search ;  and  his  voice  was  pealing 
forth  in  accents  that  might  have  been 
almost  heard  in  France^  if  no  storm 
had  been  raging  in  the  channel,  his 
astonishment  at  the  gross,  the  mon- 
strous, the  incredible  ignorance  which 
had  been  displaved  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  upon  the  tubjeeC 
of  America  and  the  right  of  search. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  grown 
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hot,  and  the  hoim  was  rather  much, 
and  finding  a  certain  Mr.  Wallace  up 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no 
chance  of  an  amendment,  I  thought 
it  pleasanter  to  g^t  home  to  Harley- 
•treet,  where  I  had  some  sensible, 
agreeable  ts^  with  the  women-kind, 
and  was  asleep  before  either  house 
Adjourned. 

I  mi^ht  now  very  easily  give  you  a 
disquisition  upon  politics,  and  tell  you 
how  wrong  every  body  is  about  every 


thing,  save  myself  and  a  few  other 
equally  profound  political  philoso- 
phers. But  as  your  cousin  is  waiting 
for  me  to  drive  with  her  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  in  Pall-mall,  and  as 
you  would  very  probably  set  but  small 
store  by  the  political  wi$dom  which  I 
might  impart,  I  think  it  better  to  say 
good-by,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am, 
dear  Harry,  yours  truly, 

T.  O'R. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  BOUNDARY   QUESTION. 


Since  the  difficult  question  of  the  north- 
east boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  English  colonies  has 
been  finally  set  at  rest  in  the  way  in 
which  sudi  matters  should  ever  be 
arranged,  by  peaceful  negotiation  and 
mutual  concessions,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  similar  result  will  be  obtained 
in  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  two  na- 
tions respecting  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  pre- 
aent  paper  we  shall  endeavour  to  place 
before  our  readers  some  information 
concerning  the  limits  and  natural  ca- 
pabilities of  the  territory  under  dis- 
pute, and  idso,  a  brief  outline  of  the 
progress  of  discovery  on  the  north- 
west coast,  and  then  oongider  the 
claims  set  up  by  the  United  States. 

If  the  reader  will  inspect  a  map  of 
North  America,  he  will  find  that  it  is 
divided  by  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Cordillera  of  North 
America,  into  two  very  unequKl  por- 
tions, the  eastern  portion  comprehend- 
ing a  vast  country,  which  includes  the 
territory  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Canada,  and 
thie  United  States.     The  western  re- 

£'on  ii  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  situated 
^twcen  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  wo  take 
this  region  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
it  includes  a  vast  variety  ofclimates, 
from  the  permanent  frosts  of  Behring*s 
Straits  to  the  tropical  district  of  Old 
California.  In  respect  to  physical 
a>aditions,  this  western  country  pi*e- 
aentt  contrasts  rather  than  analogies 
with  tfat  vast  eastara  rvgiona.    In  the 


latter  nature  appears  to  have  con- 
structed every  thing  on  a  gigantic  plan, 
which  can  be  better  comprehended  by 
the  physical  geographer  and  geologist 
than  by  an  ordinary  traveller.  We 
have  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  the  fresh-water  lakes  occu- 
pying a  greater  area  than  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireli^nd,  and  including  islands 
larger  than  English  counties.  The  ri- 
vers, as  the  St.  Laurence  and  Mississippi 
are  on  the  same  scale  of  magnificence, 
and  the  land  is  either  boundless  forests 
or  prairies.  The  country  wefet  of  the 
Mountains  has  altogether  a  different 
appearance;  nature  exhibits  herself 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  miniature  and  compact 
country,  where  the  absence  of  the  vast 
and  illimilnble  is  compensated  by  ever- 
varying  distributions  of  mountain,  fo- 
rest, and  river,  and  by  the  archipelago 
of  islands  which  protect  its  shores. 

Taking  the  north-west  coast  in  its 
widest  limits,  on  the  south  it  compre- 
hends the  peninsula  of  California,  se- 
parated IVom  the  mainland  by  the  gulph 
of  the  same  name ;  and  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  this  American  Adriatic, 
we  find  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, on  one  of  whose  tributaries  (the 
Rio  Gila)  we  find  the  monuments  of 
Mexican  civilization.  The  climate  of 
this  peninsula  is  hot  and  arid ;  rain 
seldom  falls,  and  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
sterile :  it  is  irthabited  by  a  few  Indian 
tribes,  who  formerly  lived  under  the 
superintendence  of  Jesuit  missionaries. 
To  tha  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Old 
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Californiay  along  the  shores  of  the  P*. 
cifioy  we  find  a  much  finer  country, 
which  has  heen  long  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards^  whose  establishments  at 
Monterey^  San  Francisco^&c.  are  much 
frequented  by  the  whalers  of  the  South 
Sea.  The  Spanish  population  of  this 
beautiful  country  is  far  from  being  nu- 
merousy  although  the  colony  has  been 
established  fo^  more  than  a  century  ; 
but  here),  as  in  all  other  instances, 
one  b  struck  by  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  English  mode  of  colonizing. 
Van  Dieman*s  Land  has  not  attaint 
to  the  fourth  of  the  age  of  California, 
and  already  far  exceeds  it  in  wealth 
and  population.  It  is  the  same  lesson 
tJiat  we  are  taught  by  the  history  of 
Lower  Canada  and  New  England. 
Passing  from  California  to  Behring's 
Straits,  we  have  an  immense  line  of 
coast  claimed  b^  England  and  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
the  northern  portion,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  belong  to  Russia. 
The  Russian  dominions  in  North  Ame- 
rica are,  like  their  Asiatic  possessions, 
cold  and  dreary,  inhabited  chiefljr  by 
the  Esquimaux  and  a  few  American 
tribes,  which  live  by  huntmg  and  fish- 
ing. We  shall  therefore  restrict  our 
remarks  to  the  country  bounded  by 
Cape  Mendocino  on  the  south,  and 
Observatory  Inlet  on  the  north,  and 
extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Rooky  Mountains,  as  this 
includes  all  Uie  country  under  dispute. 
If  we  consult  a  map,  we  will  at 
once  perceive  that  the  region  we  have 
just  denned  is  destined,  one  day,  to  be 
the  abode  of  a  powerful  and  commer- 
cial nation.  By  its  position,  overlook- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
Ocean-sea,  as  the  old  Spanish  writers 
poetieally  name  it,  the  north-west  re- 
gion can  maintain  very  extensive  com- 
mercial relations.  To  the  south  we 
have  the  long  line  of  Spanish  countries 
from  Monterey  to  Valparaiso.  In  a 
western  direction  Nootka,  or  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  are  only  six  weeks*  sail 
from  the  Sandwich  Isles,  the  half-way 
stage  to  Canton ;  so  that  for  sea  commu- 
nication, the  port  of  Nootka  is  nearer 
to  China  by  less  than  half  the  distance 
than  New  York,  or  even  London. 
From  this  it  is  pretty  obvious,  that 
the  Sandwich  Islands  will,  one  day» 
become  a  province  subordinate  to  the 
north-west  colonists.  In  an  easterly 
direction  this  territory  will  always  be 


able  to  maintain  a  land  commtmicatioa 
with  the  United  States  and  British 
possessions.  The  rivers  which  origi- 
nate on  the  west  side  of  the  Moun- 
tains, and  flow  into  the  Pacific,  and 
those  on  the  eastern  side  which  pro- 
ceed to  the  Atlantic,  furnish  soma 
kind  of  water-communication  up  to 
their  sources,  while  the  Mountains  can 
be,  in  many  places,  traversed  without 
difficulty.  If,  from  those  obvious  con- 
sequences, we  were  to  speculate  on 
some  of  the  more  remote  ones,  which 
will  one  day  result,  we  might  antici- 
oate  the  final  dismemberment  of  the 
Mexican  republic — the  Americans 
from  the  east  disseminating  slavery 
and  democracy  over  the  prorinces  of 
Coahuila,  and  Santander,  and  the  set- 
tlers from  the  north-west  spreading 
into  California  and  Sonora. 

The  north-west  coast  is  not  impor- 
tant merelv  from  its  geographical  po- 
sition. This  advanta^  has  been  vastly 
augmented  by  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  the  nature  of  its  tlimate, 
and  consequent  cabability  for  aflfbrd- 
ing  valuable  agricultural  productions. 
The  configuration  of  the  north-west 
coast,  especially  toward  the  north,  af- 
fords abundance  of  safe  and  capacious 
harbours.  From  Cttpe  Mendocino  on 
the  south,  northward  to  De  Fucas 
Straits,  there  is  certainly  an  unbroken 
coast ;  but  beyond  that  in  the  Straits 
named  there  is  abundance  of  harbours. 
Further  north  we  have  the  pmrt  of 
Nootka,  and  up  to  Observatory  Inlet; 
there  is  shelter  for  vessels  in  every 
direction.  The  entrance  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  is  certainly  one  of  very 
^eat  danger ;  but  the  importance  of 
mland  communication  by  means  of  that 
river,  which  flows  throurii  the  finest 
part  of  the  country,  wiU,  doubtless, 
cause  this  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  har- 
bours, we  may  mention  the  means  of 
internal  communication  by  water.  The 
Columbia  river  is,  in  this  respect*  the 
most  important,  especially  as,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  through  the  country  wa- 
tered by  its  tributaries  that  the  boun- 
dary line  ouffht  to  be  drawn.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  navigation 
of  this  river  has  many  obstacles,  and  its 
importance  is  bv  no  means  correqwnd- 
ine  to  that  of  the  country  through 
which  it  flows.  Its  entnmce  is  ob- 
structed by  a  bar  or  flat  on  which  se- 
veral vessels  and  many  lives  hava  been 
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loft ;  and,  in  fact,  during  the  Tiolefit 
north-west  gales  of  the  winter  months, 
it  can  only  be  entered  at  the  most  im- 
mment  risk.     Even  when  entered,  it 
b  not  navigable  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  by  vessels  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  harden ;  and  fur- 
ther up  all  navigation,  even  bj  canoes, 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  rapids 
and  cascades.  A  little  below  Fort  Van- 
couver, and  to  the  south,  we  have 
the  Multnomah  river  flowing  through 
a  fine  country,  but  navigable  with  dif- 
ficulty.    Beyond  this  the  Columbia  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  the  southern 
caUed  Lewis  river,   which  holds  an 
easterly  and  south  direction  towards  its 
sources  in  the  Rockv  Mountains.    The 
adjoining  country  is  pleasantly  diver- 
sified by  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and 
prairies,  and  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  numerous   population.      A   colony 
placed  here  could  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions, until  it  come  in  contact  with 
the  Spaniards  and  people  of  the  United 
States.     The  Missouri,  Yellow-stone, 
and  Big-horn  rivers  are  only  at  a  little 
distance,  and  easily  reached  across  the 
Mountains.      To  the  south-west  we 
have  the  Arkansas,  which  joins  the 
Mississippi,  the  Rio  del  Norte  flow- 
ing through  Columbia  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  and  to  the  south-west  the 
Kio  Colorado,  which  terminates  in  the 
Gulph  of  Califomia.  The  main  branch 
of  the  river  Columbia  flows  firom  the 
east,  but  also  from  the  north,  parallel 
with  the    Mountains,   and  takes  its 
source  near    that  of   Saskatchawan, 
thus  eetablishing  a  communication  with 
Lake  Winnipeg ;  and  thus,  on  princi- 
ples  of  geographical  convenience,  as 
clearly  belonging  to  England  as  on  the 
same  grounch    Lewis  river,   or   the 
Booth-eastem  branch  may  be  assigned 
to  the  United  SUtes.     To  the  north 
of  the   Columbia  river  we  have  the 
Caledonian  river  and  the  Tacoutche 
Tesse,  or  Frazer's  river,  both  flow- 
ing into  the  Gulph  of  Georgia.    This 
^Iph,    with  its    tributary    streams 
and  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  is  beau- 
tifolly  adi^ted  for  water  communioa- 
tipn,  especially    by  steam-boats.     It 
separates  the  great  island  of  Quadra 
azid  Vancouver  from  the  main  land, 
and  communicates  with  the  Pacific  by 
tlie    Straits  of  De  Fnca,  and  to  the 
south  it  terminates  in  Puget's  Sound, 
ivi^iin  a  short  distance  of  the  Cow* 
Utokk  river»  a  tributary  of  the  Cohimbia. 
Vol.  XXL^No.  123. 


The  climate  of  the  north-west  is  also 
an  interesting  consideration  in  estimat- 
ing its  importance.  In  this  respect 
it  forms  a  great  contrast  with  that  of 
the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Moun- 
tiuns.  Compared  with  New  England 
and  Canada,  the  north-west  coast  roajr 
be  said  to  enjoy  an  insular  climaie» 
while  the  former  possesses  a  continen- 
tal one :  it  is  the  difference  between 
the  climate  of  Dublin  and  Petersburg. 
On  the  east  side  of  North  America, 
from  the  great  extent  of  circumpolar 
land,  and  the  great  surface  occupied 
by  the  fresh-water  lakes,  the  winters 
are  of  intense  cold,  while  the  summer 
heat  is  proportionably  gpreat.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  north-west  coast,  form- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  facing 
the  Pacific,  is,  in  consequence  of  the 

Erevailing  westerly  winds,  constantly 
athed  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmos- 
phere. Hence  the  remarkable  difle^ 
rence  in  the  climate,  which  resembles 
that  of  Ireland  or  Cornwall  more  than 
that  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Massachusets* 
The  Columbia  river  is  innearly  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  the  former  river  is  never  frozen ; 
snow  seldom  falls,  and  remains  but  a 
short  time  on  the  ground.  Rainsj 
however,  are  frequent ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  climate  of  the  north-west 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of 
Donegal  or  the  west  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  In  an  agricultural  view 
this  is  important :  the  north-west  may 
be  a  grazmg  country,  while  in  Canada 
the  cattle  must  be  kept  within  doors 
for  one  half  of  the  year. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  they  are  upon  the  whole  ana- 
logous to  those  of  Canada  and  the 
States.  Unfortunately  we  as  yet  know 
but  little  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country.  To  the  north,  at  Ob- 
servatory Inlet  and  NoQtka,  the  rocks 
appear  to  be  what  geolo^sts  call  pri- 
mary; on  the  Columbia  there  are 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  basalt; 
and  in  many  places  saline  springs;  and 
coal  may  be  found,  at  least  as  yet  we 
know  nothing  that  warrants  a  contrary 
inference. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  coun- 
trv  presents  much  that  is  interesting. 
The  plants  of  the  north-west  coast  i^e 
many  of  them  the  same  as  those  of 
the  United  States ;  others  are  common 
to  some  parts  of  northern  Asia,  giving 
a  small  degree  of  Aaatic  fbature  to 
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)bt  PDiiQti7>  just  M»  in  »  bigber  point 
of  Tiew>  the  country  may  be  viewed  m 
tbe  connecting  link  between  the  old 
populations  of  tbe  two  continents. 
Mapy  plants*  bowever,  are  peculiar  to 
tbe  countryy  and  of  uncommon  beautj* 
»nd  well  adapted  to  our  own  climate. 
It  is  noty  perbapsy  generally  known 
that  many  of  tbe  commonest  and  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  our  gardens  are 
natives  of  this  country.  This  valuable 
donation  \q  our  ornamental  borticul- 
ture  was  made  under  tbe  auspices  of 
tbe  borticultural  society  of  London* 
by  tbe  late  Mr.  Douglass*  wbo  was 
Employed  by  tbem  to  mtroduce  seeds 
of  tbe  rarest  plants**  In  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view,  tbe  vegetable  produc- 
!ions  of  tbe  nortb  derive  tbeir  cbief 
mportiince  from  tbe  forests  affording 
^  yast  supply  of  timber,  cbiefly  from 
ibe  pine  tribe.  Many  of  tbese  pines 
are  difl^ent  from  tbose  of  Canada, 
fnd  ^  exceed  tbem  in  grandeur. 
One  kind  wbicb  was  introduced  into 
Engliind  by  tbe  unfortunate  traveller 
just  mentioned  is  said  tp  attain  to  an 
^ovation  of  tbree  bundred  feet. 

Tbe  animal  productions  are  cbiefly 
various  kinds  of  game^  ^  deer,  elks, 
an4  ff^  abundance  of  water  fowl ;  and 
II  is  i^reffiarkable  fact,  tbat  tbe  bufQUo, 
so  abundant  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Rocky 
Mountains,  bas  never  nuule  bis  way  to 
fbe  sources  of  tbe  Columbia.  At  pre- 
sent the  only  commercial  importance 
of  the  country  is  derived  from  the  trade 
in  peltries.  Formerly  this  trade  at- 
tracted more  attention,  and  presented 
a  double  feat^r^that  of  the  inland 
jtf:^de«  wbicb  was  chiefl  v  in  beaver-skins, 
S^^  the  coi^ting  trade,  in  which  sea? 
QUers  ibr^ed  tbe  commodity  sought 
i^r.  This  latter  branch  of  the  fur 
trade  bi^  now  ceased,  as  the  apimal 
baa  been  all  but  extirpated.  The 
co^^bg  fur  tr*de  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  nands'of  thu  An^eri cans,  who 
^vere  ^i^bled  to  beat  the  EnjB^lish  o.ut 
of  (l^e  n^arket  for  a  very  obvious  rea- 
aon.*  Pbina  is  tbe  great  consumer  of 
furs;  And  the  Boston  merchant  ex- 
p^ai^F^  bis  sev^ttef  and  beaver  skins 
for  tea,  with  which  he  retume<|  to  bif 
pwn  country :  of  course  no  Englishman 


CQuld  Attempt  this  as  k>ag  as  tbe  taa 
trade  was  in  tbe  exclusive  poiseitioa 
of  the  India  Company.  We  attack 
very  little  importance  to  tbe  fur  trade 
of  the  north-west,  for  if  it  is  wished  te 
retain  the  country,  it  must  be  by  means 
incompatible  with  tbe  permanence  of 
tbe  traffic,  or  in  other  words,  by  sub- 
stituting fkrmers  and  merchants  for  fur 
traffickers  and  voyageun.  The  vast 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  rivers  and  on 
tbe  shores  of  tbe  north-west,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  more  permanent  advan« 
tage,  and  must,  especially  in  the  infancy 
of  a  colony,  be  of  vast  importance  as 
affording  a  guarantee  against  famine. 
The  privations  of  the  early  colonist  on 
the  Swan  river  need  not  be  experienced 
here.  Those  who  have  visited  this 
pountry  speak  in  terms  of  admiration 
of  the  vast  abundance  of  salmon  and 
sturgeon  in  the  rivers,  and  also  flat 
fish  (halibut)  along  tbe  coast.  Tbe 
importance  of  this  may  be  seen  from 
^be  fact  that  it  has  decided  tbe  charac- 
^rs  of  the  natives,  while  tbe  Indians 
east  of  the  Mountains  may  be  charac- 
terised as  i^andering  bi^o-eaters; 
those  of  the  north-west  are  sedentmary 
ictbyophagi.  It  m^  be  worth  mention, 
ing  that  although  poisonous  reptiles  are 
f^bundant  towards  tbe  south-east,  and 
on  Lewis  river,  they  are  not  found  any* 
where  on  the  co^st,  nor  in  the  northern 
parts  of  tbe  country. 

With  respect  to  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants,  they  appear  to  be,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  a  more  advanced  oondition 
than  those  of  the  eastern  side  of  tbe 
Mountaii^s.  In  illustration  of  this  re* 
mark,  we  shall  ouote  a  few  sentences 
froin  ^  writer  in  tbe  Cfeoga^kka^ 
Jourm^  .who  appears  to  have  paid 
mqch  att^tiqn  to  tbe  sulject  :— 

''Several  causes  oop tribute  to  pre* 
duce  this  remarkable  ))ifferenc8  betweta 
the  tribes  of  the  eastern  ana  westers 
sides  of  the  Mountains.  The  most  abnn* 
dant  supply  of  game  on  the  north  Is  sup- 
plied by  the  buffalo,  and  this  animal 
has  never  penetrated  t^  the  north-west 
coast ;  at  the  same  time  the  Cohinibia 
river,  Fraser's  river,  and  other  streams 
on  the  western  side  of  the  MeuataiBf, 
fkbound  In    sahnon  aUnost    to 


*  The  gentleman  alluded  to,  Mr.  Douglass,  was  equally  distingubbed  as  a  aealons 
botanist,  a^d  hold  and  enterprising  traveller.  His  death  was  a  melaneholy  oae. 
Vf  bile  i^  the  Sandwich  Inlands,  he  Tell  |nto  a  pit-^aU,  in  which  A^  W^  a  wiU  buBi 
W^  w|i  killgi  h|  tho  Struggle  Is  ^capi- 
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Tb«  inland  tribes  of  the 
north-west  region  reside  chiefly  on 
the  margins  of  rivers,  where  they 
live  on  salmon  daring  the  summer, 
and  pcpare  great  quantities  of  the  same 
fish  ror  their  winter  supply.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  chase  is  therefore  with  tnera 
a  secondary  consideration.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains  no  supply  of  sal- 
mon can  be  obtained :  the  rivers  either 
How  into  frosh- water  lakes^  or,  as  is  the 
ease  with  Uie  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, their  sources  are  too  remote  from, 
the  sea  to  permit  of  the  immigration  of 
salmon  from  fresh  to  salt  water.  The 
habits  of  the  eastern  nations  are  almost 
as  unsettled  as  those  of  the  buffalo,  whose 
migrations  brinff  along  with  them  alter- 
nations of  abundance  and  starvation.*' 

••  It  is,  at  least,  in  part  owing  to  these 
peculiarities  of  their  physical  condition 
that  the  habits  and  social  arrangements 
of  the  Indians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mountains  present  such  a  remarkable 
contrast.  The  north-west  Indians, 
especially  the  coast  tribe,  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  rude  arts  of 
savage  life.JTheir  canoes  are  constructed 
with  much  skill ;  their  houses  being  for 
permanent  residence,  have  been  erected 
with  some  forethought  and  attention  to 
comfort;  and  their  fishing  apparatus, 
and  articles  of  domestic  economy,  are 
far  more  numerous  and  elaborate  than 
can  be  found  in  the  temporary  lodge  of 
hunting  tribes.  From  this  settled  mode 
of  life  they  are  more  accustomed  to  con* 
tinuous  labour,  and  even  show  a  consi- 
derable aptitude  for  passing  into  an 
agricultural  state.*' 

To  enter  into  further  details,  we 
may  state  that  even  in  the  north-west 
the  Indian  character  is  exhibited  under 
considerable  variety.  The  natives  of 
the  upper  Columbia  have  exhibited  not 
oply  g^eat  aptitude  for  civilization, 
but,  under  the  tuition  of  the  mission- 
aries, have  mad^  progpress  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  coast  tribes  of  Qiie^i 
Charlotte's  Island  are  active  and  ener- 
getic ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  of 
the  lower  Colnmbia  rank  exceedingly 
lov.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
cowavdiy  and  grpssly-vicious  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  possessing  every  low  and 
diflgraeeful  viee,  without  any  redeem- 
ii^  peint  of  courage  or  enterprise.  It 
il  also  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  even 
independently  of  the  influence  of  civi- 
lized men,  in  all  cases  so  fatal  to  the 
American  race»  that  disease  is  doing 
its  work,  and  rapidly  diminishing  the 
nomb^s  of  the  red  men.  The  abori- 
gine tribes  inhabiting  the  h^ojcs   of 


the  Cohimbia  have  been  greatly  duni« 
nished  during  the  last  ten  years. 

**  The  Indians  of  the  Columbia,*'  says 
Mr.  Townsend,  **  were  once  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people ;  the  shores  of  het 
rivers,  •for  scores  of  miles,  was  lined 
with  their  villages.  The  depopulation 
has  been  truly  fearful.  A  gentlemen 
told  mo  that  only  four  years  ac^o,  as  he 
wandered  near  what  formerly  had  been 
a  thick-peopled  village,  he  counted  no 
less  than  sixteen  dead  men  and  women 
lying  unburied)  and  festering  in  the  sun, 
in  rront  of  their  habitations.  Within 
the  houses  all  were  sick ;  not  one  ha4 
escaped  the  contagion.  Upwards  of  a 
hunared  individuals,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  writhing  in  agony  on  the 
floors  of  the  houses,  with  no  one  to 
render  them  any  assbtance.  Some  were 
in  the  dying  struggle,  and,  clenching 
with  the  convulsive  grasp  of  death  their 
disease-worn  companions,  shrieked  and 
howled  in  the  last  sharp  agony. 

**  Probablv  there  does  not  now  exist 
one,  where  nve  years  ago  there  were  a 
hundred  Indians  ;  and  in*  sailing  up  the 
river,  from  the  cape  to  the  cascades, 
the  only  evidence  of^the  existence  of  the 
Indian  is  an  occasional  miserable  wig- 
wam, with  a  few  wretched  and  half- 
Btarved  occupants.  In  some  places  they 
are  rather  more  numerous;  but  thf 
thoughtful  observer  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving that  in  a  very  few  years  the  race 
-  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  become 
extinct ;  and  the  time  is  probably  not 
far  distant  when  the  little  trinkets  and 
toys  of  this  people  will  be  picked  up  by 
the  curious  and  valued  as  mementos  of  a 
nation  passed  away  for  ever  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  aspect  of  thinfi;8 
is  very  melancholy :  it  seems  as  if  the 
fiat  of  the  Creator  had  gone  forth,  that 
those  poor  denisens  or  the  forest  and 
the  stream  should  go  hence,  and  be  seen 
of  men  no  more. 

'*  In  former  years,  when  the  Indians 
were  numerous,  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fort,  (Astoria,  or  Fort 
George,)  it  was  not  safe  for  the  white 
men  to  venture  beyond  the  protection  of 
its  guns,  without  being  rully  armed. 
Such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  natives 
towards  them,  that  various  deep-lai^ 
schemes  were  laid  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  fort  and  massacre  all  whom  it  had 
l^arboured.  Now,  however,  they  are  as 
submissive  as  children  :  some  have  even 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  whites ; 
and  when  once  the  natural  and  perse- 
verine  indolence  of  the  man  is  worn  off, 
he  will  work  well,  and  make  himself 
usefiil.'* 

It  is  a  enrio^s  and  very  impertaat 
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(Consideration  that  the  coloured  races^ 
more  especially  the  American  and  Ma- 
lay (Polynesian),  are  so  seriously  af- 
fected by  diseases  which  are  only  mno« 
cuous,  or  at  most  attended  by  little 
risk,  to  the  European  constitution. 
It  would  appear  as  if  even  physical 
causes  operated  with  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  the  human  ra^e,  and  that  the 
laws  of  physiology  pointed  in  the  same 
direction  as  those  of  politics,  to  transfer 
the  abodes  of  these  unfortunate  men  to 
the  descendants  of  Europeans.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  no  consideration  whatever  can 
silence  the  claims  of  natural  justice, 
and  such  statements  can  never  apolo- 
gise for  the  shameful  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  re- 
flection to  perceive  that  the  Americans, 
in  the  8ymp<athisers  of  Texas  in  the 
violation  of  the  Cherokee  treaty,  in 
their  conduct  towards  the  Indians  of 
Florida,  have,  under  the  garb  of  piety 
and  philanthropy,  inflicted  a  far  greater 
amount  of  human  suffering  than  was 
isffected  by  a  Cortez,  a  Pizarro,  or  a 
Q'uesada.  In  short,  we  feel  pleased 
that  Providence  has  done  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  what  would  have  been 
done  in  the  most  systematic  manner  by 
the  countrymen  of  Franklin  and  Jef- 
ferson. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  we 
have  stated  enough  to  prove  the  great 
importance  of  the  north-west  coast  aa 
a  neld  for  colonization  and  commercial 
enterprise.  We  have  now  to  investi- 
gate the  progress  of  discovery,  and  the 
claims  of  England  and  America  to  the 
disputed  territory.  As  these  two 
topics  are  more  intimately  connected 
than  is  usually  supposed,  we  shall 
enter  into  some  details  on  the  subject, 
especially  as  it  is  a  point  of  geography 
on  which  much  ignorance  prevails. 
In  such  a  question,  in  its  practical  bear- 
ings, we  may  well  omit  all  details  re- 
specting the  Russian  discoveries  on  the 
north,  and  also  the  Spanish  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Mendocino.  We  shall 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  intermediate 
space,  concerning  which  alone  any 
present  political  importance  can  be 
attached. 

In  as  far  as  regards  the  claims  to 
priority  of  discovery  upon  the  north- 
west coast,  there  has  been  considerable 
obscurity,  chiefly  resulting  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment did   not   choose  to  communis 


cate  the  discoveries  made  under  its 
auspices  of  the  world.  In  (act,  this  jea^ 
lousy  on  the  part  of  Spain  appears  to 
be  a  part  of  the  national  character  of 
that  brave  and  energetic  people.  Mur- 
hofius  complained  long  ago,  that  even 
in  matters  purely  iiterary,  the  Spa- 
niards concealed  their  literary  treasures 
with  the  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger 
of  the  fable,  and  the  same  disingenu- 
ous mind  has  often  been  displayed  in 
withholding  from  the  public  the  re- 
sults of  their  geographical  discoveries. 
This  narrow  spirit  has  even  forced  its 
way  where  it  would  little  be  expected, 
in  their  poetry,  intended  to  be  put 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Every  Spanish 
scholar  must  remember  the  verses  of 
Ercilla,  in  his  Araucana,  where  he 
expresses  the  wish  that  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  had  not  been  discovered,  or 
that  some  convulsion  of  nature  should 
block  up  the  passage. 

**  Ora  sea  yerro  de  la  altura  ciorta, 
Ora  que  algana  isleta,  removida 
Bel  tempestuosa  mar  i  viento  ayrado 
Encallando  la  boca  la  ha  cerrado.*' 

Notwithstanding  this  narrowness  of 
views,  it  is  certain  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  was  explored  in  the  first 
instance  by  Spanish  navigators.  The 
motives  which  led  to  this  were  truly 
characteristic  5— in  the  first  place,  to 
anticipate  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage,  and  by  this  means  to 
exclude  other  nations  from  its  benefit; 
and  in  the  second,  the  love  of  gold, 
which  induced  them  to  undertake  ex- 
peditions by  land  to  discover  the  ima- 
ginary city  of  Quivira,  the  El  Dorado 
of  North  America,  and  supposed  to 
rival  Peru  in  its  wealth.  Scarcely  had 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  been  accom- 
plished, than  Cortex,  suspected  and 
superseded  by  his  sovereign,  gave  vent 
tonis  restless  character  by  undertaking 
new  expeditions,  in  which  the  gulpn 
and  peninsula  of  California  were  made 
known  and  explored.  This  wonder- 
ful man,  so  highin  the  scale  of  intdJect, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  low  in  that  of 
humanity,  commenced  the  third  of  his 
expeditions  in  person,  and  explored 
both  sides  of  the  Gulph  of  Cadi^mia. 
A  few  years  later,  1542,  Juan  Ro- 
driguez  Cabrillo,  explored  the  coast  up 
to  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  lalit»ile] 
and  in  1562^  GaH  viaied  tht  coMlas 
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bigh  as  ^e  fiftj-seTenth  degree.  It 
now  becomes  important  to  remark  that 
the  claims  of  England  begin,  and  as 
we  have  no  wish  to  flatter  national 
prejadice  in  a  question  of  dates  and 
latitudes,  we  will  state  the  limitations 
under  which  these  claims  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  this  we  cannot  better 
do  than  in  the  words  of  an  enlightened 
foreigner,  profoundly  acquainted  with 
every  thing  relating  to  the  history  of 
American  geography. 

*•  From  the  example,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  of  the  English  maps,  several  ^eogra- 
obers  gave  the  name  of  New  Albion  to 
New  California.  This  denomination  is 
founded  on  the  very  inaccurate  opinion 
that  the  Navigator  Drake  first  disco- 
vered,, in  1578,  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  from  between  the  thirt  v-eighth 
and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  celebrated  voyage  of  Sebastian 
Viscaino,  is,  no  doubt,  twenty-four 
years  posterior  to  the  discoveries  of 
Drake ;  but  BLnox  and  other  historians 
seem  to  forget  that  Cabrillo  had  already 
examined,  m  1542,  the  coast  of  New 
California  to  the  parallel  of  forty-three 
degrees,  the  boundary  of  his  navigation, 
as  we  may  see  from  a  comparison  of  the 
old  observations  of  latitude  with  those 
taken  in  our  own  days.  According  to 
sure  historical  data,  the  denomination  of 
New  Albion,  ought  to  be  limited  to  that 
part  of  the  ooast  which  extends  from 
jbrty-threo  to  forty-eight  degrees,  or 
from  Cape  White  of  ^lartin  d'Aguilar 
to  the  entrance  of  Juan  de  Fura." 

This  decision  is  of  much  interest, 
in  as  £Eir  as  the  discovery  of  Drake, 
when  thus  reduced,  embraces  all  the 
coast  which  the  United  States,  even  on 
the  most  extravagant  demands,  can 
ever  lay  claim  to.  It  is  also  of  impor- 
tance to  remember  that  the  discoveries 
a£  the  Spanish  navigator,  Gali,  were 
conflned^o  the  nortbem  parts  of  the 
north-west  coast,  now  ceded  to  Russia ; 
so  that  no  further  notice  need  be  taken 
of  them. 

Passing  over  a  long  period  during 
which  all  curiosity  respecting  this  part 
of  America  slumbered,  we  come  to  the 
interest  excited  by  the  voyages  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  to  the  excellent  surveys 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  that 
inade  by  Captain  Vancouver,  under  the 
auspices  of  our  own.  According  to 
undoubted  authority  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition, commanded  by  Juan  Perez, 
in  the  year  1774»  discovered  Queen 
Charlotte*a  island^  and  the  port  of 


Nootka,  thos  anticipating,  by  a  consi- 
derable time,  the  visit  of  Captain 
Cook  to  the  latter  harbour.  Shortly 
affer  this  another  Spanish  navigator. 
Quadra,  discovered  the.  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Entrada  de  Eceta,  so  that 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  this  river 
by  the  American  Captam  Gray  turns 
out  to  be  no  discovery  at  all.  The 
details  of  the  progress  of  discovery 
and  exploration  on  the  north-west 
coast  would  afford  materials  for  an  in- 
teresting volume,  but  we  can  only  statd 
in  the  shortest  space  those  topics  which 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  present 
question.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  revolutionary  war,  English 
merchants  turned  their  attention  to 
the  north-west  coast,  which  they 
knew  only  through  the  accounts  of 
Captain  Qook.  Many  enterprising 
voyages  were  made,  reaching  from  the 
coast  from  California  to  Cook's  river, 
in  quest  of  beaver  and  sea-otter  furs. 
When  a  cargo  was  collected,  the  vessel 
sailed  to  Canton,  and  disposed  of  the 
skins  to  the  Chinese,  and  was  probably 
chartered  home  with  a  cargo  of  tea 
by  the  Ea<(t  India  Company.  It  ii 
easy,  however,  to  perceive  that  in  such 
a  commerce  the  English  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  Americans,  who  enjoyed 
an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  un- 
restricted by  an  privileged  company. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  English 
abandoned  the  field,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  Americans  almost  exclusively 
for  many  years.  At  first,  however, 
the  English  carried  on  the  enterprise 
with  gpreat  activity  and  vigour,  which 
accordingly  had  the  effect  of  arousing 
the  jealousy  of  Spain  lest  English  set- 
tlements should  take  root  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  California  and  Mexico.  A  com- 
pany had  been  formed  in  London 
chiefly,  we  believe,  through  the  enter- 
prise of  Messrs.  John  and  Cadman 
Etches,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
settlement  at  Nootka,  and  carrying  on 
a  vigorous  commerce  in  the  north 
Pacific.  When  Captain  Colnet,  of  the 
Argonaut,  arrived  at  Nootka  (in 
1789)  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
the  settlement,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  forestalled  by  Senor  Martinez, 
who  had  been  despatched  by  the  vice- 
rov  of  Mexico,  in  the  name  of  Spain. 
The  result  is  well  known,  Senor  Mar- 
tinez adopted  the  bold  step  of  arrest- 
ing Cohiet,  and  sending  hnn  as  a  pri 
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ftoner  to '  Mexico;  This  imprudent 
step  On  the  part  of  the  Spanish  officer 
led  to  very  important  consequences. 
The  younger  Pitt  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  goTernment)  and  he  instantly 
demanded  from  the  Spanish  ffoyern- 
ment  not  merely  satisfaction  for  the 
arrest  of  Captain  Colnet,  but  also  the 
cession  of  the  disputed  settlement  to 
England.  The  two  nations  were  nearly 
plunged  into  a  war  about  a  settlement 
of  comparatively  small  value*  and 
situated  in  the  most  remote  and  inac- 
'Ceanble  corner  of  America^  and  is 
deserving  of  notice  as  an  instructive 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  war*  that  as 
sooti  as  the  question  had  been  settled 
both  parties  forgot  and  neglected  the 
object  of  their  contention.  The  prae- 
tioil  bearing,  howeveri  of  these  trans- 
actions on  the  modern  question  is, 
•that  whatever  rights  Spwn  had  to  the 
'Settlement  at  Nootka^  she  has  trans- 
ferred to  England. 

The  interest,  however,  in  this  ques- 
tiony  which  had  been  lost  in  one  direc- 
tion was  kept  up  in  another*  while  the 
eonfiguration  of  the  coast  had  been 
ascertained  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  enter- 
prise of  the  inhmdfur  traders  gradually 
ted  them  farther  westward*  until  at 
lemrth  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  in- 
telligent of  their  number  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  ^rst  indi- 
vidual who  tr&versed  the  continent  of 
North  America  was  Nunez  Cabe^a  de 
Yaca*  whose  narration  abounds  with 
d^ails  of  horrors  and  strange  adven- 
tures* reminding  uS  of  the  miserable 
expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  ex- 
plore the  Amazon.  Cabega  de  Vaca 
was  an  officer  in  an  expedition  fitted 
out  for  the  conquest  of  Florida*  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  the  ad- 
venturers perished  bv  shipwreck  or 
hunger*  or  were  murdered  by  the  In- 
^sns.  The  unfortunate  officer  we 
have  named*  after  wandering  for  several 
years  from  tribe  to  tribe,  sometimes  as 
a  slave/  sametimes  as  a  pedlar*  dealing 
in  shells  and  wampum^  and  at  last  in 
Ae  more  profitable  capacity  of  juggler 
and  medicine  man;  he  finally,  after 
several  years*  wandering,  arrived 'at 
CJaHaean*  on  the  west  coast  of  Ame- 


rica.* This  jomme^*  howervr*  was  of 
no  practical  importance*  and  it  was 
not  until*  nearly  three  centuries  later* 
serious  attempts  were  made  to  travel 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlaatie 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  first  individual*  as  far  as  wd 
know,  who  attempted  to  travel  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains*  and  down  to 
the  Pacific,  was  Captain  Carver*  an 
officer  who  had  served  in  the  brilliant 
campaigns*  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
On  the  restoration  of  peace  Carver 
resolved  to  explore  the  interior  of 
North  America*  and^  if  possible*  to 
reach  the  Pacific  near  the  straits  of 
Anian  (Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca).  It 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  entertain- 
ing traveller  to  mention  that  he  was 
the  first  to  perceive  the  great  commer- 
cial importance  of  establishing  a  line 
of  posts  across  the  continent*  and  of 
opening  a  commercial  relation  widi 
China  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
America — 

"  What  ,1  chiefly  had  in  view,"  say^ 
he,  "  after  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  customs,  languages,  soil,  and 
natural  productions  of  the  different 
nations  that  inhabit  the  back  of  th^ 
Mississippi,  was  to  ascertain  the  breadth 
of  that  vast  continent,  which  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  its  broadest  part,  between  forty-five 
and  forty-six  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude. Had  I  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  I  intended  to  have  proposed  to  the 
government  to  establish  a  post  in  some 
of  those  ports  aboutthe  Straits  of  Anian, 
which  having  been  first  discovered  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  course  belong  to 
the  English.  This,  I  am  convinced, 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  discovery  of 
a  north-west  passage,  fce.  &c.  Besides 
this  important  end  a  settlement  on  that 
extremity  of  America,  wou^  answer 
many  good  purposes,  and  repay  every 
expense  the  establishment  of  it  mu^t 
occasion.  For  it  would  not  only  disc&se 
new  sources  of  trade,  and  promote  many 
useful  discoveries,  but  would  open  a  pas- 
sage for  conveying  intelligence  to  Opina 
and  the  English  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  with  greater  expedition  ^an  a 
tedious  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  or  the  Straits  of  Magdlan  will 
allow  of." — IntroductiQHf  p.  5. 


*  Cabe^  de  Vaca  landed  in  Florida  in  1527,  and  returned  to  Spam  in  1587*  Be 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Paraguay «  *The  nmnber.  of  miracles  he  says  ha  per- 
feraied  is  very  great — ^in  short,  he  was  a  second  Appolonias  of  Tyaaa. 
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It  is  BMfieis  to  ttata  that  the  ftt- 
tenpt  of  Cwrvet  to  i>«netrate  to  the 
Padfic  were  tmsaccessfuU  and  during 
the  three  years  which  he  spent  in  his 
expedition  he  did  not  risit  any  part 
which  had  not  been  prerioosly  known  to 
the  French  priests  and  traders.  Car* 
▼er  was  indefittigable  in  making  in- 
juries amobg  the  Indians,  a  people  he 
appears  ,  to  hare  been  well  fitted  to 
manage,  and  learned  among  them  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  river  in  the 
west,  Called  the  Oregon,  and  this  is 
probably  the  earliest  mention  of  that 
appellatiTe  in  geographical  discussions. 

On  coming  to  London>  Carver  laid 
his  papers  before  the  Board  of  Plan- 
tationsy  and  was  reimbursed  for  his 
expenses,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
board  i^^pears  to  have  made  an  unge- 
nerous attempt  to  suppress  the  publi- 
cation of  his  notes  and  charts.  Car- 
Ter's  traYds  acauired  great  popularity, 
and  ran  througn  several  editions;  and 
even  led  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
settlement  on  the  west  coast,  thus  an- 
ticipating by  many  years  the  project 
of  Mr.  Aston     Our  -author  informs 


"In  the  year  1774,  Richard  Whit- 
worth,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Stafford,  .  .  . 
from  the  representations  made  to  him 
of  the  expeoiency  of  it  by  myself  and 
others,  intended  to  travel  across  the 
continent  of  Aitierica,  that  he  mi^ht 
attempt  to  carry  a  scheme  of  this  kmd 
faito  execution. 

**  He  detiffned  to  pursue  nearly  the 
same  route  that  I  did ;  and  after  having 
built  a  fort  at  Lake  Pepin,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  St.  rierre,  and  from 
thence  up  a  branch  of  the  river  Mis- 
souri, till  having  discovered  the  source 
of  the  Oregon  or  river  of  the  west,  he 
"^ould  have  sailed  dCwn  the  river  to  the 
place  where  it  is  said  to  empty  itself 
near  the  •Straits  of  Annian.*' 

"  This  gentleman  was  to  have  been 
attended  on  the  expedition  by  Colonel 
Rogers,  myself,  and  others,  and  to  have 
taken  oiit  with  him  a  sufficient  number 
of  artificers  and  mariners  fbr  building 
the  forts  and  vessels  necessary  on  the 
occasion,  and  for  navigating^  the  latter, 
in  all  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  men. 
The  grants  and  other  requisites  for  this 
l^iirpose  were  even  nearly  completfed, 
when  the  present  troubles  in  America 
began,  which  put  a  stop  to  an  enterprise 


whidi  promised  to  be  of  incoac^rablA 
advantage  to  the  British  dominions.'* 

.  Thenext  attempt  to  extend  th6trad# 
of  the  north-west  coast,  and  to  estiu 
blish  an  overland  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  origi-' 
nated  with  Ledyard,  who,  as  well  aa 
Carver,  was  a  native  of  New  England* 
This  intrepid,  restless,  and  enterprising 
person  haa  served  as  a  marine  on  board 
Ci^>tain  Cook's  ship,  duriiig  his  thhrd 
voyage,  and  was  present  at  the  death  of 
that  distingtushed  navigator.  During 
the  voyage,  Ledyard  had  the  opportu^ 
nity  of  visiting  Nootka,  and  was  struck 
with  the  importance  of  its  fur  trade, 
and  he  at  once  saw  the  political  conse^ 
quence  which  the  north-west  coast 
would  one  day  assume.  On  his  return^ 
although  in  extreme  ^verty,  he  de- 
voted the  energy  of  hu  character  to 
carry  into  execution  the  project  he  had 
formed,  which  was  substantially  that 
of  Carver.  After  a  series  of  fruitless 
attempts  in  America,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, and  more  than  enough  to  have 
disheartened  any  ordinary  man,  he  re- 
solved to  travel  on  foot  from  Peters- 
burg to  Kamtsohatka,  and  to  maka 
his  way,  in  some  Russian  vessel  to 
the  north-west  coasts  and  from  thence 
to  travel  overland  to  the  United  States. 
After  arriving  at  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia* 
he  was  arrest^  by  order  of  the  empresa 
Catherine,  and  conducted  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland.  Ledyard  was  afterwards 
employed  as  a  traveller  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa*  under  the  auspices 
of  the  African  association^  and  died  at 
Cairo.* 

The  long  anticipated  exploit  of  irM^^ 
versing  the  breadth  of  the  North 
American  continent  was  at  last  accom- 
plished by  an  English  subject,  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  This  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  traveller  Was 
connected  with  the  Canadian  fur  trade» 
and  not  with  the  Hudson's  B^  Com- 
pany as  has  been  stq>posed.  His  voy- 
age was  undertaken  with  a  small  par^ 
of  men  in  a  single  canoe ;  and  the 
complete  success  oC  the  expedition 
proved  how  easy  it  was  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  to  the  west  of  thd 
Rocky  Mountains.  After  descending 
the    Tacoutche    Tesse  river,    whi(£ 


I  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  John  Ledyard,  by  Jared  Sparksi  A  vwy 
w^wHtien  piece  df  biography.] 
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Ilatkeiiiie  mbiook  for  a  branch  of 
the  Columbia,  he  left  that  river,  and 
after  a  short  journey  entered  the  Sal- 
mon river,  which,  after  a  short  course, 
conducted  him  to  the  Pacific.  The 
place  where  Mackenzie  saw  the  sea 
was  greatly  to  the  north  not  merdy  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  but 
also  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island. 
The  Salmon  River,  by  which  he  de- 
scended, enters  into  Fitzhugh  Sound, 
near  Point  Menzies ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  Captain  Vancouver  had  visited 
the  spot  only  a  short  time  before  Mac- 
kenzie's arrival.  This  important  voy- 
age was  made  during  the  year  1793. 

The  views  entertained  by  Mackenzie 
were  unconmionly  sagacious ;  and,  in 
hct,  so  correct,  that  they  may  be  taken 
for  a  description. of  the  actual  state  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.    He  justly  remarks — 

*'  The  Columbia  is  the  line  of  commu- 
nication from  the  Pacific  Ocean  pointed 
out  by  nature,  as  it  is  the  only  navigable 
river  m  the  whole  extent  of  Vancouver'^ 
minute  survey  of  that  coast.  Its  banks, 
also,  form  the  first  level  country  in  all 
the  southern  extent  of  coast  from  Cook's 
entry,  and  consequently  the  most  nor- 
thern situation,  fit  for  colonisaticm,  and 
snitable  to  the  residence  of  a  civilized 
people.  By  opening  this  intercourse 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  forming  establishments  throagh  the 
interior,  and  at  both  extremes,  as  well 
as  along  the  coasts  and  islands,  the  en- 
tire command  of  the  tar  trade  of  North 
America  might  be  obtained,  from  latitude 
forty-eight  degrees  north  to  the  pole, 
except  that  portion  of  it  which  the 
Russians  have  in  the  Pacific.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  fishing  of  both  seas, 
and  the  markets  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Such  would  be  the  field  for 
commercial  enterprise,  and  incalculable 
would  be  the'produce  of  it  when  supported 
by  the  operations  of  that  credit  and  ca- 
pital wmch  Great  Britain  so  pre-emi- 
nently possesses.  Then  would  this 
country  begin  to  be  remunerated  for 
the  expenses  it  has  sustained  in  disco- 
verinr  and  surveying  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  wmch  is  at  present  left 
to  Anerican  adventurers,  wno,  without 
regularity,  or  capital,  or  the  desire  of 
conciliating  future  confidence,  look  alto- 
gether to  the  interest  of  the  moment. 
They,  therefore,  collect  all  the  skins 
they  can  procure,  and  in  any  manner 
that  suits  them ;  and  having  exchanged 
tbem.at  Canton  for  the  produce  of  Chma, 
return  to  their  own  country.     Such  ad- 


venturers— and  aaaj  of  thwn,  I  have 

been  informed,  have  been  very  successful 
— ^would  instantly  disappear  before  a 
well-regulated  trade." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  • 
views  have  now  been  fully  realized ; 
and  one  of  the  most  bitter  grounds  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  these  adven- 
turers is,  that  they  can  no  longer  com- 
pete with  their  English  rivals,  and  we 
can  add,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of 
humanity  and  morals. 

The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
was  next  projected  by  Mr.  Jefiferson, 
while  president  of  the  United  States. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sub- 
ject had  been  often  reflected  on  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  especially  as  he  had  frequent 
opportunities,  while  ambassador  at 
Paris,  of  conversing  with  his  country- 
man, Ledyard,  whose  life  may  be  said 
to  have  been  devoted  to  the  enterprise. 
The  acquisition  of  Liouisiana  from  the 
French  gov^nment,  which  took  place 
under  Mr.  Jefferson's  presidentship, 
could  not  fail  to  durect  attention  to 
the  immense  regions  of  the  west  which 
had  now  been  added  to  the  union.  An 
expedition  was  accordingly  despatched 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke^  which  arrived  in  1805  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The 
route  followed  by  this  expedition  was, 
of  course,  much  fai'ther  to  the  south 
thanthat  of  Mackenzie.  The  American 
expedition  ascended  the  Missouri,  and, 
falling  in  with  the  great  southern 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  ocean.  This  impor- 
tant journey  could  not  fail  to  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  both  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Blissouri, 
but  also  in  giving  information  concern- 
ing the  previously  unknown  course  of 
the  Columbia  and  its  tributary  waters. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  it  for  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
which  are  of  interest  to  ethnographical 
science.  If  viewed,  however  as  the 
first  national  exploring  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  United  States,  we  must  say 
that  its  objects  were  more  political 
and  commercial  than  scientific.  Cer- 
'  tjunly  for  elevation  of  ends  intended, 
it  can  never  be  compared  with  the 
arctic  expeditions  of  England,  or  those 
to  explore  the  course  of  the  Nigw. 
Thb  IS  the  more  surprising,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  the  only  president  who 
ever  made  any  pretensions  to  philo- 
8<^hy,  and   certainly    Mt.  Jemraoa 
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coQld  etsify  bavv  ataSled  himself  of 
men  who  wonid  have  honoured  hb 
eiq>edition — snch  as  Porsh  in  botany, 
and  Wilson,  the  anthor  of  the  Ameri- 
can ornithology.  Both  of  these  indi* 
▼idnals  would  cheerfully  have  under- 
taken the  journey. 

Subsequent  to  these  journeys,  the 
north-west  coast  began  gradually  to 
rise  in  commercial  and  political  impor- 
tance. In  1810,  Mr.  Astor,  a  German 
by  birth,  but  settled  in  the  United 
States,  formed  the  idea  of  realizing 
the  conceptions  of  Carver  and  Mac- 
kensie.  Of  the  unhappy  fate  of  this 
attempt,  the  immense  loss  it  brought 
upon  its  author,  and  the  calamities 
whioh  befel  the  adventurers  engaged 
in  it,  we  need  not  enter  into  anv  details. 
Th^  are  well  known,  and  fully  stated 
in  the  Astoria  of  Mr.  Irving.  To 
crown  Mr.  Astor's  misfortunes,  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, and  his  establishment  was  in  con- 
sequence transferred  to  the  English 
North-west  Company.  Since  that  time 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
North-west  Company,  instead  of  wast- 
ing their  resources  in  a  ruinous  and 
di^aceful  competition,  have  adopted 
the  far  wiser  policy  of  uniting  for  the 
purpose  of  carrymg  on  a  common 
traffic  The  beneficial  consequences  of 
this  wise  and  humane  proceeding  have 
become  apparent  in  manv  ways.  An 
infinitely  higher  standard  of  morality 
has  been  m^oduoed  among  the  traders, 
who  are'  now  under  complete  controL 
If  the  Indians  are  not  courted  with  • 
extravagant  prices,  they  are  no  longer 
supplied  with  spirits,  unless  by  Ame- 
rican adventurers,  and  the  trade  has 
been  vastly  extended  by  the  establish- 
ment of  trading  ports  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
result  of  the  great  capital  and  well- 
contrived  arrangements  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Companv  has  been  to  drive  all 
American  competition  from  the  field ; 
and  truly,  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  reckless  system  they 
pursued,  in  quest  of  present  gain,  to 
the  sacrifice  of  every  moral  duty,  or 
even  any  considerate  regard  to  contin- 
gent utm^  few  will  ever  wish  for  their 
return.  Their  conduct  either  on  the 
Columbia  or  along  the  coast,  was  such 
as  to  lead  to  incessant  bloodshed,  and 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  only 
instanfifla  of  scalping  ever  known  to  the 
west  of  dM  mountains  were  practised  by 


Astorians.  Present  profil,  at  all  risks, 
characterised  the  conduct  of  this  per- 
nicious qrew. 

Under  this  point  of  view,  it  is  cu- 
rious to  see  the  statements  of  Ame- 
rican statesmen,  in  which  the  burden 
of  their  complaints  is  not  so  much  in- 
juries inflicted  as  envy  at  the  success 
of  others.  One  ground  of  complaint 
which  was,  we  believed,  never  before 
urged  in  such  matters  is,  that  the 
English  supply  the  American  traders 
with  trading  goods  cheaper  than  they 
can  get  them  from  home.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Slacum,  an  agent,  of 
the  United  States  ^vernment,  and  a 
personafi^e,  concerning  whose  character 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  se- 
quel, **  This  assemblage  of  American 
hunters  and  trappers  takes  place  an- 
nually on  the  western  side  of  tiie 
Rockv  Mountiuns,  generally  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  amounts  to  from 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
men,  who  bring  the  result  of  their 
year's  labour  to  sell  to  the  American 
traders.  These  persons  purchase  their 
supplies  for  the  trappers  at  St.  Louis, 
though,' after  being  subject  to  the  dutiee 
on  these  articles,  (chiefly  of  British 
manufacture,)  they  transport  their 
goods  about  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  sell  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  within  our  acknow- 
ledged lines  of  territory."  The  min- 
gled stupidity  and  dishonesty  of  this 
official  document  requires  a  few  words. 
In  as  far  as  meaning  can  be  made  out 
of  it,  it  appears  that  the  ground  of 
complaint  is,  first — that  American 
traders  cannot  compete  with  English,* 
while  the  generous  Englishman  sup- 
plies him  with  goods  cheaper  than  he 
could  obtain  them  anywhere  else  ;  and 
further,  to  bring  this  iniquity  to  a 
climax,  the  said  goods,  after  paying  the 
duties  inqK>sed  by  the  United  States, 
can  still  be  sold  at  a  profit  within 
their  tenitory.  *  These  are  certainly 
grievous  evils,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  crowd  our  pages  with  complaints  of 
similar  wrongs. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  the  respective 
claims  of  England  and  the  United 
States  to  the  territory  in  dispute.' 
We  may  nremise  that  the  boundary 
between  tne  British  possessions  and 
the  United  States  on  the  east  side 
of  the  continent  runs  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Wooda  to  the  Rocky  Moun* 
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taitidy  Along  the  parallel  of  forty-nine 
degrees  north  latitude,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  we  have  the  Rus- 
sian poteessions  extending  down  to 
fifty-four  degrees  forty-seconds,  and 
on  the  south  the  Spanish  or.  Mexican 
boundary  of  latitude  forty-two :  the 
intermediate  territory  is  claimed  in  part 
by  England  and  America.  We  shall* 
therefore,  consider  the  claims  of  the 
Atnericans,  as  put  forth  by  their  states- 
man>  or  embodied  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review.  The  majority  of  Ame- 
ricans hare  no  difficulty  in  settling  the 
question  in  a  very  brief  and  summary 
manner.  Since,  according  to  them, 
as  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  is  the 
acknowledged  boundary  on  the  east 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  for  this  reason  it 
should  be  continued  right  westward  to 
the  Pacific.  This  monstrous  proposi- 
tion Is  easily  disposed  of.  The  boundary 
line  of  forty-nine  degrees  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties,  as  extend- 
ing from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  no  farther. 
On  the  contrary,  the  claim  to  the  coun- 
try west  of  this  is  expressly  left  open 
to  be  settled  by  subsequent  negoti- 
ations. The  assumption,  therefore, 
that  the  same  line  should  be  continued 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  is  merely 
the  expression  of  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand most  disingenuously  urged  by 
those  who  well  know  that  no  &unda- 
tion  in  treaties  or  official  documents 
exist  in  favour  of  such  a  claim. 

So  far  from  our  possessing  any  data 
which  would  entitle  the  Americans  to 
this  lion's  share  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory— ^the  truth  is,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  any  valid  claims  on  which 
they  would  be  entitled  to  demand  any 
thing  whatever.  When  the  question 
19  thus  an  open  one,  of  course  every 
sort  of  argument  is  put  forward ;  and 
among  others,  that  of  discovery  and 
occupancy.  To  enter  upon  this  ques- 
tion with  the  recjuisite  details  is  im- 
]K>S8ible  $  but  as  it  has  been  put  for- 
ward, it  merits  a  few  remarks.  We 
may  observe,  that  the  claim  of  disco- 
very in  itself  is  an  exceedingly  vague 
one,  and  which,  in  practice,  has  been 
more  often  cUsregarded  than  ob- 
served. Were  politicians  to  refer  as 
a  standard  to  priority  of  discovery,  we 
believe  the  office  of  geographical  his- 
toHah  and  critic  womd  become  a  very 
impoHant  one  among  the  commercial 


hatldns  of  Europe,  in  the  first  i^liiee» 
we  may  remark,  that  in  an  asteniab- 
ing  number  of  instances  the  discove- 
ries of  distant  regions  have,  to  use  a 
contradictory  expression,  betsn  made 
twice  over.  Every  bne  knows  that 
North  America  was  discovered  in  the 
tenth  century  by  the  Northmen,  yet 
Norway  has  never  urged  a  claitti  to 
the  possession  of  Nelv  England.  The 
west  coast  of  Africa  had  been  ex- 
plored in  the  middle  ages  by  the  bold 
navigators  of  Catalonia;  but  they 
were  re-discovered  dnd  claimed  by  the 
Portuguese  without  any  remonstrance 
from  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
ragon.  Few  Earopean  nations  hold 
their  colonies  by  the  right  of  disco- 
very ;  certainly  not  the  West  India 
islands,  except  Cuba  and  Porte  Ricd* 
The  Ca;pe  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  colonited  by  Uife  Dutch, 
and  Mauritius,  a  Portuguese  disco- 
very, became  a  French  settlement 
New  Holland,  Van  Dieman's  Land# 
and  New  Zealand,  as  their  names  im- 
ply>  had  been  visited  by  tbe  Dutell 
long  before  they  were  occupied  bf 
England.  Such  claims  of  ^8covery> 
witJQout  occupancy,  merit  ilo  regard^ 
and  in  fact  were  disposed  of  by  Qiieeii 
Elizabeth  in  the  manner  they  ought 
to  be  treated.  It  b  Cambden,  webe- 
lieve,  if  our  memory  serves  us^  that  tb4 
queen  in  reply  to  some  such  claim  on 
the  part  of  Philip  of  Spain,  in  the 
spirit  of  her  blood  and  natioh,  nobly 
answered,  that  the  tea  was  lUce  the 
air — free  to  all;  and  that  the  fact  of 
a  new  coast  having  been  seen  for  the 
first  time  by  a  Spanish  ship,  would  not 
seal  up  the  seas  by  which  it  was  bounded 
from  the  enterprise  of  her  subjects.  Dis- 
covery and  subsequent  occupaiicy  fur- 
nishes a  very  different  daim,  which  is 
ever  valid  except  against  the  law  of  eoa* 
quest:  but  sucn  a  claim  no  Ainericana 
can  put  up  to  any  partof  the  north-west 
coast  which  is  ait  present  under  debate. 
In  investigating  the  claims,  however 
feeble  as  they  are,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  our  readers  will  be  amazed  when 
we  state  that  the  Anlericahs  put  in 
claims  of  discovenri  especially  as  many 
of  those  discovenes  were  Qulde  gene- 
rations before  the  epocltof  American  ill- 
dependence  ;  and  also,  that  iha  United 
States  government,  with  tbe  ezoaption 
of  the  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clarkei 
never  contributed  a  ftrthi^  to  tiM  tt- 
tension  ai  geograjdiieal  lii0#M||t« 
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Tbia  atraage  cbdm  is — that  bpr  treaty 
Spidn  has  made  over  all  her  ru^hts  on 
the  north-west  coast  to  the  United 
States ;  and  not  only  has  this  con- 
ferred on  them  the  political  rights  of 
Soidn^  but  even  hjdrographical  glories 
ot  that  country  are  also  transferred  to 
the  American  ochlocracy.  Such  is  the 
proposition  to  be  found  in  No.  102  or 
the  North  American  Review,  The 
words  of  this  writer  &re,  that 
^'  we  have  other  sources  of  tiUe,  and 
more  especially  under  the  Florida 
ireaty>  pv  which>  in  consideration^ 
among  other  things  of  our  cession  to 
Spmn  of  our  possessions  west  of  the 
River  Sabine^  Spain  ceded  to  us  aU 
her  pretensions  north  of  the  foriy-se- 
cond  parallel  of  latitude. "  This  claim, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  analyzed. 
tn  the  first  place,  therefore,  by  what 
stranjg^e  fatahty  is  it,  that  in  American 
treaties  we  ever  find  a  disregard  of 
honour.  The  ceded  territory  west  of 
the  Sabine  has  been  wrested  from 
Mexico,  the  representative  of  Spaip, 
by  the  pirates  of  the  Texas,  actings 
as  b  now  well  known,  with  the  secret 
encouragement  of  the  United  States 

? government.  In  this  case,  however, 
erritory  was  not  the  object,  but  the 
stability  of  slaverjf  bv  establishing  a 
slave  state  on  their  frontiers.  With 
respect  to  the  Spanish  rights  of  dis- 
covery now  said  to  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  the  matter  is  easily 
disposed  of.  Admitting  these  trans- 
ferred rights,  we  have  only  to  state 
that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent question,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Deciding  the  matter  by  priority  of 
dbcovery,  we  know  that  Sir  F.  Drake 
was  the  first  to  visit  the  coast  from 
latitude  forty-three  to  forty-eight  de- 
grees, of  course  before  any  Spaniard 
had  visited  that  part  of  the  coast. 
Now  it  is  to  be  remarked,  this  space 
of  coast,  first  seen  by  Drake,  includes 
nearly  all  that  the  Americans  demand, 
for  even  the  wildest  among  them  do 
not  seek  to  send  the  Engli^  line  far- 
thef  north  than  the  forty-ninth  degree. 
It  is  humiliating  to  read  the  state- 
ments on  this  subject  made  by  the 
North  American  Review.  **  Although 
Sir  Francis  Drake  pretended  to  talce 
possession  of  the  country  and  to  call 
1^  New  Albion,  this  could  amount  to 
nothing  agiunst  Spain,  the  prior  disco- 
ver. England,  by  touching  at  New 
Caliromim    could    not   acquire    any 


rights  whatever ;  for  whatever  right 
such  act  may  be  deemed  by  the  Euro- 
pean conventional  law  to  confer,  had 
already  been  appropriated  by  Spjun. 
And  Spain  also  proceeded  to  do  that 
which  England  did  not  do,  which,  by 
the  same  conventional  law,  is  deemed 
the  consummation  of  the  inchoate 
title  gained  by  discovery,  namely,  the 
formation  of  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try discovered."  This  statement  we 
shall  only  characterize  by  saying,  that 
its  morality  is  of  a  piece  wiui  that 
displayed  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  the 
affwr  of  the  red  line.  The  first 
trick  b  to  confound  New  Albion  and 
New  California.  In  a  writer  of  mo- 
dest pretensions,  some  apology  might 
be  urged  for  this ;  but  one  who  on  all 
occasions  accuses  English  authors  of 
falsifying  and  suppressing  Spaqish  dis- 
coveries, this  conduct  admits  of  no 
excuse.  According  to  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  New  California  extends 
only  to  Cape  Mondocino:  Drake's 
discoveries  commenced  here,  and  ex- 
tended north  to  forty-eight  deg.,  which 
in  all  truth  is  the  territory  of  New 
Albion,  and  precisely  what  the  Ameri- 
cans claim,  and  which  was  also  first  seen 
by  Drake.  Again,  Spain  certainly  settled 
New  California,  although  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  its  discovery  | 
but  it  is  untrue  that  she  ever  had  a 
settlement  of  more  than  a  week's  du- 
ration, bevond  latitude  forty-two  de- 
frees,  in  New  Albion.  The  attempt 
ere,  by  confounding  the  two  denomi- 
nations of  New  Albion  and  New  Cali- 
fornia, to  extend  the  undoubted  right 
of  Spain  to  the  latter,  bv  an  equally 
valid  claim  on  the  former,  is  character- 
istic. The  animus  of  the  writer  is 
more  obvious  from  what  follows. 
Drake's  discoveries  are  of  no  value# 
for  he  was  a  pirate,  as  if  the  early 
Spaniards  were  any  thinff  else.  What 
were  the  expeditions  of  Cortez  and 
Coronado?  But  to  quote  the  re- 
viewer— "  The  absurdity  of  claiming 
title  for  England  as  against  Spain  by 
the  piratical  acts  of  a  professional 
pirate."  Piracv^  too  tender  a  name 
for  these  brutalities.  "  lie  began  his 
life  as  a  slave  trader  imder  Hawkins." 
We  shall  only  remark  that  with  two 
centuries  of  additional  light  and  know- 
ledge, the  fathers  of  American  inde- 
pendence were  little  better  than  poor 
Drake.  Washington  was,  like  Drake, 
a  slave  trader ;  so  was  Jefferson,  per* 
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hapsy  as  is  said»    still  more    nearly 
allied  to  slavery. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked^  that 
the  Spanish  discoveries  north  of  lati- 
tude forty-nine  degrees,  can  confer  no 
right  on  America,  as  these  are  in 
regions  which  no  one  pretends  to 
dispute.  The  port  of  Nootka  was 
visited  by  the  Spaniards  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Cook,  and  subsequently  their 
right  was  established  by  actual  set- 
tlement. All  this  claim,  however, 
was  abandoned  when  the  question 
had  nearly  involved  England  and 
Spain  in  a  war,  and  when  the  latter 
country  resigned  her  right  to  the  set- 
tlement at  Nootka  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain. 

.  There  is  another  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion of  discovery  which  is  also  put 
forward  by  the  Americans,  and  which 
a  few  words  will  effectually  settle. 
Even  the  North  American  reviewer 
claims  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia 
river  for  his  countryman  CapUdn  Gray. 
Thb  strange  and  untrue  assertion  is 
made  in  a  very  left-handed  manner : 
after  informing  us.  that  Captain  Gray 
entered  this  river,  he  says,  "  Although 
this  voyage  was  unprontable  to  its  en- 
terprising projectors,  it  was  highlv 
important  to  the  United  States,  as  XDell 
by  giving  them  rights  of  discovery,  as 
because  it  opened  the  way  to  a  most 
valuable  and  productive  commerce," 
&c.  The  discovery,  of  course,  means 
tlfciat  of  the  Columbia  river.  On  this 
subject  we  shall  not  make  any  remark 
of  our  own.  The  reviewer  shall  re- 
fute himself,  and  tell  us  who  the  real 
discoverer  of  the  Columbia  river  was. 
«  The.  following  year,  1775,  a  second 
expedition  sailed  irom  San  Bias,  under 
the  orders  of  Don  Bruno  Heceta,  D. 
Juan  de  Ayala,  and  D.  Juan  de  la 
Bodega  y  Quadra.  The  incidents  of 
the  voyage  are  known  to  English  read- 
ers by  the  journal  of  the  Pilot  Matt' 
M/fe,  published  in  Barrington's  Miscel- 
lanies. They  explored  the  coast  up  to 
latitude  fifty-eight  degrees,  "  and  were 
the  first  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Columbia,  which  they  called  En- 
trada  de  Heceta."  The  truth  is.  Cap- 
tain Gray*s  voyage,  although  stated  to 
be  one  of  commerce  and  discovery,  the 
last  word  introduced,  for  the  nonce 
had  no  other  object  than  the  discovery 
of  sea-otter  and  parchment  beaver. 
That  the  keen  merchants  of  Boston 
should  hazard  the  profits  of  the  voyage 


for  the  sake  of  making  discoveries,  we 
think  requires  strong  evidence.  We 
have  seen  that  the  river  was  discovered 
in  1775  by  Heceta.  In  1702  it  was 
entered  by  Captwn  Gray,  although  it 
had  previously  escaped  the  notice  of 
of  Vancouver,  who  was  first  informed 
of  its  existence  by  Gray.  It  is  there- 
fore certain  that  not  a  foot  of  the  north- 
west coast  was  discovered  by  an  Ame- 
rican. In  fact,  the  merchant  vessels 
of  other  countries  have  done  what  they 
neglected  to  do.  The  commercial  voy- 
ages of  Dixon,  Portlock,  Meares,  Col- 
net,  and  Duncan  were  from  England ; 
and  Marchand's'voyage,  edited  hy  M. 
Fleaurieu,  by  the"  French,  have  afforded 
much  valuaole  knowledge,  and  have 
combined  science  with  trade. 

With  respect  to  claims  founded  £>n 
settlement,  the  question  admits  of  but 
little  difficulty.  The  English  were  the 
first  to  settle  on  the  north  of  the 
Columbia,  and  their  trading  stations 
now  extend  both  coastwise  and  inland, 
over  the  extensive  region  from  the 
Columbia  up  to  the  Russian  territory 
northward ;  and  here  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  prior  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States :  that  of  Spun  to  Nootka 
has  already  been  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  claim  of  settlement 
can  the  Americans  urge?  We  know 
of  only  one,  that  of  Astoria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  on  its 
south  bank.  It  admits,  however,  of 
some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Aster's  set- 
tlement of  itself  can  be  considered  as 
Riving  my  right  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Astor  was  a  German  by  birth, 
and  engaged  in  the  American  fur  trade. 
His  settlement  of  Astoria  was  formed 
at  his  own  hazard,  without  sanction  ex- 
pressed, or  tacit,  that  we  have  beard  of, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Would  a  settlement  formed  by  Mr. 
Astor,  in  some  unoccupied  part  of 
New  Holland,  give  the  United  States 
a  claim  to  such  territory  agunst  Great 
Britain?  Afterwards  the  settlement 
of  Astoria  was  both  conquered  and 
purchased  by  British  subjects.  After 
peace  vas  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  Astoria  was  restored  in  virtue 
of  an  agreiement  by  which  a  mutual 
restitution  of  captured  places  was  made. 
Was  it  restored  to  America  or  to  Mr. 
Astor?  This  question,  however,  we 
need  not  agitate,  as  the  south  bank  of 
the  Columbia,  and  of  course  Astoria 
will  be,  and  we  believe,  on  prlnciplet 
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of  equity,  ot^ht  to  be  included  withiu 
tbe  fimits  of  the  Uaited  States. 

We  may  inquire  now  upon  what 
principles  can   this  question  be  ad- 
justed, or  what  basis  exists  for  nego- 
tiators to  rest  upon?     It   must   be 
confessed  that  previous  treaties  afford 
but    small   assistance.      The    claims 
founded  on  discovery,  futile  as  they  are, 
are  decidedly  in  favour  of  England, 
although  America  should  bring  the 
Florida  treaty  and  the  glories  of  Spa- 
nish enterprise  to  the  rescue.     If  the 
north-west  coast  was  to  be  partitioned 
out  to  its  original  discoveries,  many  an 
interminable  question  would  have  to 
be  solved  ;  and  ultimately,  if  colonized 
by  the  discoverers,  would  exhibit  a 
motley  group  of  English,  Russian,  Spa- 
nish, and  perhaps  French  settlements, 
^ight  of  occupation  America  has  none, 
except  to  Astoria,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  conceded.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  matter  must  be  settled  by 
friendly  agreement ;   and  even    here 
the  question  may  be  much  narrowed. 
The  course  of  the   Columbia  is  ob- 
viously the  proper  limit  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  claims.     On  this 
point  it    would    be    extravagant    to 
expect  England   to  give  way.    The 
possession  of  both  sides  of   the  Co- 
lumbia is    obviously  the   very  point 
in  dispute,  whoever  gains  that  gains  all 
that  IS  worth  contending  for — that  is 
both  the  most   beautiful  and  fertile 
lands,  and  also  holds  the  key  of  all  com- 
munication with  the  ocean.     In  fact, 
the  wild  claims  put  forth  by  Ameri- 
can politicians  and  writers  are  much 
in    the   same    style  as   characterised 
their  conduct  in  the  question  of  the 
north-east    boundary.       We    should, 
however,  conceive  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  is  a  point  which  neither 
party  will  surrender  nor  ought  they, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  amicable  ad- 
justment is  that  both  should  enjoy  in 
common  what  both  chums,  and  that 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river 
should    be    their    respective    limits, 
afong  the  lower  Columbia,  that    is 
from  the  junction  of  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  rivers  above  Fort  Nez  Per- 
cees  to  the  sea.    This  limit  is  obviously 
the  course  of  the  main  stream.   Beyond 
Fort  Nez  Percees  the  river  divides  into 
two   branches,  the  north    Columbia 
called  also    CUrk's    river,    and    the 
southern  branch,  the  Shahiipton  Lewis 
or  Snake  river.    Each  of  these  rivers. 


on  principles  of  mutual  conyeniency, 
seem  to  be  respectively  the  property  of 
the  two  parties.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Columbia,which  takes  its  source  higher 
than  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
and  thus  at  its  origin  is  a  British  river, 
even  on  the  showmg  of  the  most  per- 
tinacious of  the  Americans.  To  make 
this  northern  branch  of  the  river  the 
American  frontier  would,  in  some 
places,  carry  that  boundary  even  beyond 
the  forty-ninth  degree,  and  such  a 
tongue  of  territory  would  be  an  offen- 
sive position  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  while  in  those  of  Bngland  it  is 
simply  defensive.  In  short,  equity 
would  seem  to  require,  that  while  the 
valley  of  the  Salmon  river  was  ceded 
to  America,  the  country  between  that 
valley  and  the  north  or  upper  Columbia 
should  in  great  part  belong  to  Eng- 
land. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  claims 
of  England  are  better  in  every  respect 
than  those  of  America,  still  an  impor- 
tant question  may  arise — is  the  disputed 
territory  of  sufficient  importance  to 
involve  two  great  commercial  countries 
if  not  in  war  at  least  in  feelings  of  ex- 
asperation and  ill  will  ?     We  have  no  ^ 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  terri-  ' 
tory  under  debate  is  to  be  retained 
merely  as  a  preserve  for  wild  animals, 
the  commerce  in  whose  furs  is  not 
worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  cannot  be  in- 
creased to  a  much  greater  extent,  the 
dispute  is  a  very    unimportant  one. 
Looking  at  the  question  in  this  aspect, 
we  care  but  little  if  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,   be    extended    from    the 
Columbia  to  the  arctic  circle.      The 
question  appears  to  us  to  involve  more 
Important  considerations  than  those 
belonging  to  a  trade  in  peltries,  or  the 
possession  of  forests  and  lakes.     It  is 
the  use  to  which  the  country  may  be 
turned  as  a  field  for  emigration  that 
can  ever  give  it  any  importance,  and 
it  will  unquestionably  be  colonised  one 
day  either  from  America  or  England. 
Probably  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  the  importance  of  emigratioh 
was  more  felt  m  England  than  at  pre- 
sent. Excess  of  capital  and  population 
have  lowered  both  the  value  of  money 
and  labour  with  corresponding  distress 
especially  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.    The  removal  of  a  portion  of 
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our  snperflttoin  popiilation»  so  flu*  as  ifc 
goes  is  a  double  beneiity  aJFording  re« 
lief  and  ultimately  comfort  to  those 
who  emigrate^  and  oreating  an  increased 
demand  for  employment  to  those  who 
remain.  Schemes  for  emigration  have 
also  this  advantage^  they  can  justly 
olaim  the  encouragement  and  favour 
of  any  go?emment»  and  fortunately 
have  not  been  'contaminated  by  any 
mixture  of  party  politics.  To  us  it 
has  been  pleasing  to  look  over  the 
names  of  those  who  have  taken  an  in« 
terest  in  this  matter,  where  we  find 
Sir  George  Sinclair  and  Mr.  O*  Connelly 
the  churchman  and  the  radical,  all  co« 
operating  in  the  best  feeling  to  pro- 
mote what  all  believe  to  be  an  unques* 
ttonable  good. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  ques^ 
tion  as  to  colonising  the  north-west 
ooast,  we  only  know  of  one  objection^ 
but  certainly  a  formidable  one,  we 
mean  the  length  of  the  voyage,  which 
is  on  an  average  six  months,  or  from 
two  months  to  six  weeks  longer  than 
the  voyage  to  New  Zealand.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  voyage  will  only  be 
und^taken  once  by  Uie  greater  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  a  diiferenee  of  two 
months  in  its  length  may  be  eounter- 
balaaoed  by  other  advantages.  The 
climate  and  soil  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  Australia,  there  is  abundance 
of  water  communication,  and  ne 
droughts  or  arid  plains^  iit  enlv  for 
sheep  walks.  The  north-west  also  is 
in  these  respects  far  superior  to 
Canada,  and  the  more  nof  tm>rn  of  the 
United  States ;  and  while  equally 
capable  of  producing  com  is  much 
better  adapted  for  rearing  cattle.  The 
preliminary  hardships  need  not  be  great, 
very  little  apprehension  need  be  enteD- 
tained  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives, 
who  are  now  in  nart  Christians,  and 
adopting  a  settled  and  civilized  life, 
and  the  produce  of  the  rivers  alone 
will  be  a  guarantee  against  starvation. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  we 
would  prefer  to  see  at  least  a  part  of 
the  country  colonised  ^on^  England. 
We  are  too  apt  while  discussing  the 
contending  olaims  of   England   and 


Aacfflica  to  Ibfget  the  Teal  pr^ittav 
of  the  eountry,  the  unfortunate  ab- 
origines, and  certainly  their  intereats 
should  be  studied  wivi  attention  and 
tenderness,  and  he  must  be  a  prejudiced 
individual  who  cannot  perceive  th#t 
this  will  be  Ieut  better  aooomplished 
under  the  British  than  under  the 
American  rule.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Cherokees  from  Georgia,  and  the  late 
Semninole  war  in  which  blood-hounds 
were  employed>  are  decisive  en  this 
question.* 

The  prdiminary  question  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  and 
England  is,  however,  that  which  re- 
quires a  speedy  a^jostment,  and  the 
eerlier  this  i^  done  it  will  be  done ' 
both  better  and  easier.  Already  the 
suhiect  has  been  made  matter  of  in- 
temperate debates  in  congress,  and 
numerous  publications  respecting  it 
have  been  issued  from  the  American 
press.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the 
business  has  been  discussed  in  a  very 
bad  spirit,  <and  we  are  much  afraid  that 
the  spirit  and  morality  displayed  in 
the  north-east  boundary  question  i| 
but  the  type  of  what  will  occur  iu  the 
present  instanoe.  We  shall  quote  a 
few  illustrations  of  this  conduct  al- 
ready pursued.  Several  years  since 
(1828)  an  attempt  to  establish  aoo- 
lony  on  the  Columbia  river  was  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Kelly  of  Boston,  which, 
however,  was  never  executed.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  is  that 
Mr.  Kelly,  in  a  circular  issued  by  him 
in  1831,  entitled  himself  the  agent  of  a 
society  for  the  settlement  of  OrM^, 
incorporated  by  the  le^slature  of  Mas- 
saohusets.  As  the  disputed  territory 
is  by  treaty  left  open  to  the  citixens  <k 
both  nations,  we  cannot  take  umbrage 
at  this  intention  of  ef&cting  a  settle- 
ment in  some  part  of  it ;  but  what 
right  has  any  state  government  to  in- 
corporate an  association  fbr  this  pur- 
pose? Surely,  such  a  right  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  federal  government ; 
or  is  it  wished  to  embarrass  the  question 
after  the  fashion  of  the  state  govern- 
ment of  New  York  and  congress,  m 


*  The  religions  instructors  of  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia  are  chiefly  i^om  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  excellent  and  cordial  spirit  wiUi  xrindk 
they  ackfiQwledge  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  ^e  British  traders,  and  the 
aversion  they  have  to  intercourse  with  their  own  countrymen.— See  iWlsp's 
TrqvtU 
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ik%  4fi»ir  id  li«Leocl  wai  Htm  Caro- 
liae  ?  The  mattery  to  say  the  least* 
was  in  very  bad  taste.  Another  ques- 
tion of  some  interest  arises  from  thi^ 
as  UlnstratiDg  the  different  uses  that 
may  be  made  of  a  simple  fact  Thg 
N<nih  Amiencan  Beview  (Janaary» 
1840)  saysy  ^perhaps  the  American 
settlement  actually  effected  by  Mr» 
Lee>  as  hereafter  described*  may  owe 
its  eonoeption  to  the  publications  and 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Kelly.*'  This  Mr. 
Lee,  or*  more  correctly,  the  Rev. 
Jason  Lee,  is  a  missionary  among  the 
Nez  Percees  Indians.  We  are  then  in* 
Ibrmed  that  Mr.  Lee*  '*  finding  that 
fifWen  or  twenty  families  of  men,  for- 
merly employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  begun  a  settlement  at 
Wallomet,  on  the  Multnomah,  which 
ia  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  op- 
posite Fort  Vancourer,  he  deter- 
mined to  join  them;  and  under  his 
auspices  the  settlement  increased  by 
the  addition  of  some  other  Amerioani» 
who  subsist  by  cultivation,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  banning  of  the  co- 
lonisation of  the  Oregon.*'  As  to  this 
account  of  the  matter,  quite  in  the  way 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  the  red  line, 
we  sh^l  of%r  a  few  remarks  more  as 
illustrative  of  the  style  in  which  the 
JRcpjfio  treats  such  matters,  than  from 
the  importance  of  the  matter  under 
discussion.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
Uk  condemn  the  spirit  which  would  drag 
an  imobtrusive  missionary  into  a  poli- 
tif^  discqssion.  The  Rev.  Jason 
l^ee  had  no  intention  to  interfere  in 
the  disputes  between  the  two  govern^ 
ment^  and  surely  the  use  made  of  his 
nam^  and  character  is  an  ungenerous 
re^n  for  the  unsuspecting  liospitality 
and  steady  firiendship  which  the  Ame- 
rican midsionaries  have  ever  expe- 
rienced from  the  servants  of  the  Ht^d- 
son's  Bay  Companv.  Again,  it  is  not 
true,  even  on  the  reviewer's  own 
showing,  that  Mr.  Lee  formed  the 
settlement.  He  himself  tells  that  it 
had  been  commenced  by  some  dis- 
charged servants  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay 
Company.  We  are  next  informed  that 
the  settlement,  by  the  addition  of 
some  other  Americans,  may  be  consi- 
dered the  beginning  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Oregon.  Who  were  these 
other  Americans  ?  No  doubt,  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  also  French  Canadians, 
Americans,  and  consequently  British 
subjects ;    and  for  aught  we  know. 


there  mav  be  among  them  abo  Seoteh 
Highlanders  and  Orkneymen.  Any 
right  of  settlement  founded  on  this  mat- 
ter is  therefore  British.  When  the  re* 
viewer  says  it  is  the  b^^ning  of  eolo* 
nisation  on  the  Oregon,  does  he  aban- 
don any '  claims  from  the  previooe 
settlement  of  Mr.  Astor?  We  are 
told  also  that  they  have  recently  ap* 
plied  to  congress  to  take  possession  of 
the  country.  If  so,  it  is  strange  con* 
duct  on  the  pai*t  either  of  Britbh  sub* 
jects  or  an  American  missionary. 
How  can  this  settlement  be  reckoned 
a  commencement  of  colonization,  when 
it  is  an  emanation  from  the  older  Bri* 
tish  settlement.  Fort  Vancouver  ? 

We  will  only  mention  another  on* 
rions  circumstance.  One  would  sup** 
pose  that  all  reqmsite  information  re- 
specting the  Columbia  could  be  readily 
obtained  in  an  open  and  manly  way  \ 
but  the  president  of  the  United  States 
condescended  to  send  out  one  Mr. 
William  A.  Slacuro  as  a  secret  agent  or 
spy,  to  look  into  the  doings  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  office  of  secret  agent  is 
not  a  pleasing  one.  We  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  a  person  this  Mr.  Slacum 
is,  except  that  he  sojourned  in  the 
country,  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
English  traders,  listened  to  the  eonver.> 
sations  of  the  dinner-table  and  th« 
hearth,  and  embodied  the  whole  in  a 
report  to  the  president.  The  mission 
of  this  secret  agent  was  not  known 
until  1835,  when  his  accounts  were 
brought  before  the  senate  for  settle- 
ment. The  contents  of  Slacum's  re- 
port, in  as  fkr  as  we  know  them,  do  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  character  in- 
curred by  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
procured.  He  is  elaborate  on  the 
dimensions  of  buildings,  the  number  of . 
bushels  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  of 
animal  produce:  the  heads  of  oxen, 
pigs,  and  horses,  is  also  carefully  set 
forth.  We  are  also  told  that  a  ship 
arrives  annually,  and  like  most  other 
ships,  brings  a  cargo  of  merchandise. 
Among  other  important  items,  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  with  sugar  to 
sweeten  them,  boots  and  shoes,  as 
people  are  greatly  given  to  travel- 
ling ;  also,  soap  and  blankets  to  pro- 
mote cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  climax,  calicoes 
and  paint,  beads  and  chain-cables, 
play ing-cards  an d  anchors.  They  have 
also  a  distillery,  but  to  their  credit  it 
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has  ftXka  into  diMoetode ;  Ukd,  what 
is  still  better,  an  hospital  far  the  sick. 
Lastly,  chief-trader  M<Leod  can  af- 
ford to  undersell  the  Americans  on 
their  own  ground.  If  Mr.  Slacnm 
had  only  heen  sillj,  we  should  have 
eoncludedy  but  as  he  has  also  been 
^tefuly  we  must  trespass  on  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers  a  little  longer, 
especially  as  his  statements  are  em- 
bodied in  an  official  document.  We 
request  our  readers*  attention  to 
the  following  specimen  of  Mr.  Sla- 
cum's  philanthropy :  '*  Besides  this, 
the  policy  of  this  company  is  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  the  institution  of 
slaxery  wnich  now  exists,  and  is  en- 
couraged among  all  the  Indian  tribes 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  We 
must  state  explicitly,  that  a  statement 
more  replete  with  falsehood  cannot  well 
be  constructed,  and  really  justifies  the 
harsh  appellation  of  spy,  which  we 
hare  bestowed  on  Mr.  SUcum.  It  is 
not  true  that  slavery  exists  among  all 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  a  pity  the  minute  accu- 
racy with  which  the  cargo  of  the  Eng- 
lish ship  is  detailed  had  not  been  ob- 
served here.  We  shall  supply  the 
deficiency  from  the  published  journal 
of  an  excellent  man.  **  It  is  only  in  the 
lower  country  of  the  Or^on  territory 
and  along  the  coast  that  slavery  exists : 
it  was  formerly  practised  in  the  upper 
country,  but  nas  long  since  been  abo- 
lished. The  Wala-wala  tribe  are  de- 
scended from  slaves,  formerly  owned 
and  liberated  by  the  Ner  Percees  In- 
dians, and  are  now  a  respectable 
tribe."*  We  have  also  to  state  ou 
the  most  unquestioned  evidence,  that 
the  assertion  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 


Company*  in  any  shane^  encourages  or 
sanctions  slavery*  altnou^  embodied 
in  an  American  state  report,  u  ms  ut- 
terly fiUse  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be^ 
Thb  assertion  requires  some  explana- 
tion ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  the  Indians 
of  the  Lower  Columbia  have  a  q»e- 
cies  of  very  mitigated  slavery  among 
them:  their  communities  consist  of 
two  orders — fiimily  slaves  and  freemen. 
The  slaves,  or  mifchemis,  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  their  masters,  par- 
take  of  the  same  food,  and  intermarry 
with  them ;  and  it  would  be  weU  if  tlw 
slaves  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  were  in 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  their 
masters.  The  only  shadow  of  feasa- 
bility  in  this  accusation  is,  that  many 
of  the  company's  servants  marry  native 
women,  who  consequently  bring  their 
slaves  along  with  them,  a  circumstance 
of  which  a  public  bod^  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  take  cognixance.  Bat  the 
spu*it  of  this  accusation  may  be  judged 
in  another  waj.  It  is,  we  beKeve,  a 
standing  rule  m  the  American  legisla- 
ture that  an^  petition  for  the  aboBti<m 
of  slavery  is  not  read,  but  thrown 
under  the  table.  Now,  here  we  have 
the  precedent  broken,  when  a  vile  insi- 
nuation can  be  advanced  against  the 
most  distinguished'anti-slavery  country 
in  the  world.  But  we  must  have  done. 
Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from 
what  has  been  stated  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  question  will  be  urged  by 
America,  they  will  be  prepared  m 
abundance  of  extrava^puit  demands, 
reckless  assertions,  disingenuous  con- 
duct, and  in  short,  for  all  those  things 
which  have  on  so  many  previous  occa- 
sions tended  to  place  American  states- 
men 80  low  in  the  scale  of  moraKty. 


*  Parker's  journey  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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"  I  CAW  tell  you  but  little  about  my  family,"  said  my  host,  stretching  out 
bis  lagA  to  the  fire»  and  crossing  his  arms  easily  before  him.  *^My 
grandfather  was  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  killed  in  some  old  battle 
with  the  Turks.  My  father,  Peter  O'Kelly,  was  shot  in  a  duel  by  an 
attorney  from  Youghal.  Something  about  nailing  his  ear  to  the  pump, 
I've  heard  tell  was  the  cause  of  the  row,  for  he  came  down  to  my 
father's  with  a  writ  or  a  process,  or  something  of  the  kind.  No 
matter— the  thief  had  pluck  iu  him ;  and  when  Peter — my  father  that 
was — told  him  he*d  make  a  gentleman  of  him  and  fight  nim,  if  he'd 
give  up  the  bill  of  costs ;  why  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  resist 
— hm  pilebed  the  papers  into  the  fire — went  out  the  same  morning,  and 
faith  he  put  in  his  bullet  as  faur  as  if  he  was  used  to  the  performance* 
I  was  only  a  child  then,  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  and  so  I  remember 
nothing  of  the  particulars ;  but  I  was  packed  off  the  xiext  day  tp 
an  old  aunt's,  a  sister  of  my  father's,  who  resided  in  the  town  of 
Tralee. 

<^  WeU»  to  be  sure,  it  was  a  great  change  for  me,  young  as  I  was, 
from  Castle  O'Kelly  to  Aunt  Judy's.  At  home  there  was  a  stable 
fuU  of  horses,  a  big  house,  generally  full  of  company,  and  the  company 
as  full  of  fun ;  we  had  a  pack  of  harriers,  went  out  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  plenty  of  snipe  snooting,  and  a  beautiful  race-course  WQ9 
made  round  the  lawn :  and  though  I  wasn't  quite  of  an  age  to  join  in  the^e 
pleasures  myself,  I  had  a  lively  taste  for  them  all»  and  relished  the 
free*and-easy  style  of  my  father's  house,  [without  any  unhappy  fore- 
bodings that  the  amusements  there  practised  would  end  in  leaving  me  a 
beggar. 

"Now,  my  Aunt  Judy  lived  in  what  might  be  called  a  state  of 
painfuUy-elegant  poverty.  Her  habitation  was  somewhat  more  capa- 
cious tlian  a  house  in  a  toy-shop,  but  then  it  had  all  the  usual  attributes 
of  a  house.  Tliere  was  a  hall  door,  and  two  windows,  and  a  cliinmey, 
and  a  brass-  knocker,  and  I  believe  a  scraper ;  and  within  there  were 
three  little  rooms,  about  the  dimensions  of  a  mail-coach  each.  I  think 
I  see  the  little  [larlour  before  me  now  this  minute  ;  there  was  a  miniature  of 
my  father  in  a  red  coat  over  the  chimney,  and  two  screens  painted  by 
my  aunt — landscapes,  1  am  told,  they  were  once ;  but  time  and  damp 
had  made  them  look  something  like  the  moon  seen  through  a  bit  pf 
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smoked  glass ;  and  there  were  fire-ircMis  as  bright  as  day,  for  they  never 
performed  any  other  duty  than  standing  on  guard  beside  the  grate,  a  kind 
of  royal  beef-eaters,  kept  for  show;  and  there, was  a  little  tfi5>le  covered 
with  shells  and  minerals,  bits  of  coral,  conclis,  and  cheap  curiosities  of  that 
nature,  and  over  them  again  was  a  stuffed  macaw.  Oh,  dear !  I  see  it 
all  before  me,  and  the  little  tea-service,  tliat  if  the  beverage  had  been 
vitriol,  a  cup  full  couldn*t  Tiave  harmed  you.  There  were  foiur  chairs, 
human  ingenuity  couldn't  smuggle  in  a  fifth.  There  was  oae  for  Father 
Donnellan,  another  for  Mrs.  Brown,  the  post  mistress,  another  for 
the  barrack  master.  Captain  Dwyer,  the  fourth  for  my  aunt  herself,  but 
then  no  more  were  wanted.  Nothing  but  real  gentility,  the  <  ould  Irish 
bloody'  would  be  received  by  Miss  Judy ;  and  if  the  post  mistress  wasn't 
fourteenth  cousin  to  somebody  who  was  aunt  to  Phelim  O'Brien,  who  was 
hanged  for  some  humane  practice  towards  the  English  in  former  times> 
the  devil  a  cup  of  bohea  she'd  have  tasted  there.  The  priest  was  ex 
officio^  but  Captain  Dwyer  was  a  gentleman  born  and  bred.  His  great 
grandfather  had  an  estate ;  the  last  three  generations  had  lived  on  the 
very  reputation  of  its  once  being  in  the  family :  \they  weren't  upstarts,  no, 
sorrow  bit  of  it ;'  <  when  they  had  it  they  spent  it,'  and  so  on,  w^e  the 
current  expressions  concerning  them.  Faith  I  will  say  that  in  my  time 
in  Ireland — I^don't  know  how  it  may  be  now — the  aroma  of  a  good  pro- 
perty stood  to  the  descendants  long  after  the  substance  had  left  them ; 
and  if  they  only  stuck  fast  to  the  place  where  the  family  had  once  been 

Cat,  it  took  at  least  a  couple  of  generations  before  they  need  think  of 
king  out  for  a  livelihood. 

'^  Aunt  Judy's  revenue  was  something  like  eighty  pounds  a  year,  but  in 
Tralee  she  was  not  measured  by  the  rule  of  the  income  tax.  <  Wasn't  she 
own  sister  to  Peter  O'Kelly  of  the  castle;  didn't  Brien  O* Kelly  call  at 
the  house  when  he  was  canvassing  for  the  member,  and  leave  his  card ;' 
and  wasn't  the  card  displayed  on  the  little  mahogany  table  every  evening, 
and  wiped  and  put  by  every  morning  for  fifteen  years ;  and  sure  the 
O'Kellys  had  their  own  burial  ground,  the  *  O'Kelly's  pound,'  as  it  was 
called,  being  a  square  spot  enclosed  within  a  wall,  and  employed  for  all 
trespassers  of  the  family  within  death's  domain.  Here  was  gentility 
enough  in  all  conscience,  even  had  the  reputation  of  her  evening  parties 
not  l^en  the  talk  of  the  town.  These  were  certainly  exclusive  enough, 
and  consisted  as  I  have  told  you.  Aunt  Judy  loved  her  rubbar,  and  so 
did  her  friends,  and  eight  o'clock  every  evening  saw  the  little  party 
assembled  at  a  game  of  '  longs,'  for  penny  points.  It  was'  no  small  com- 
pliment to  the  eyesight  of  the  players,  that  they  could  distinguish  the 
cards,  for  with  long  use  they  had  become  dimmed  and  indistinct.  The 
queens  had  contracted  a  very  tatterdemalion  look,  and  the  knaves  had  got 
a  most  vagabond  expression  for  want  of  their  noses,  not  to  speak  of  other 
difficulties  in  dealing,  which  certainly  required  an  expert  hand,  all  the 
comers  having  long  disappeared,  leaving  the  operation  something  like 
playing  at  quoits. 

<<  The  discipline  of  such  an  establishment,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  v^ 
distasteful  to  me.  I  was  seldom  suffered  to  go  beyond  the  door,  more  rarely 
still  alone :  my  whole  amusement  consisted  in  hearing  about  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  the  O'Kellys,  and  listening  to  a  very  prosy  history  of  c^lain 
martyrs,  not  one  of  whom  I  didn't  envy  in  my  heart;  whUe  in  the 
evening  I  slept  beneath  the  whist-table^  being  too  much  afraid  of  ghosts 
to  venture  up  stairs  to  bed. 

*^  It  was  on  one  of  those  evenings  when  the  party  were  assembled  as 
usual ;  some  freak  of  mine— I  fear  I  was  a  rebellious  subject — was  b^sg 
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discussed  between  the  deals,  it  chanced  th^  by  some  accident  I  was 
awake,  and  heard  the  colloquy. 

:  "/'Tis  truth  Vm  telling  you,  ma'am,'  quoth  my  aunt,  'you'd  think  he 
was  mild  as  milk,  and  there  isn't  a  name  for  the  wickedness  in  him.' 

'<  <  When  I  was  in  the  Buffs  there  was  a  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Clancy ' 

"  *  Flay  a  spade,  captain,"'  said  the  priest,  who  had  no  common 
horror  of  the  story  he  had  heard  every  evening  for  twenty  years. 

***  And  did  he  really  put  the  kitten  into  the  oven?'  inquired  Mrs. 
Browj). 

"  *  Worse  than  that — he  brought  in  Healy's  buck  goat  yesterday,  and 
set  him  opposite  the  looking-glass,  and  the  beast,  thinking  he  saw  another 
opposite  him,  bolted  straightforward,  and,  my  dear,  he  stuck  his  horns 
through  the  middle  of  it.  There  isn't  a  piece  as  big  as  the  ace  of 
diamonds/  " 

"  *  When  I  was  in  the  Buffs ' 

"  *'Tis  at  sai/  he  ought  to  be— don't  you  think  so,  captain  ?'  said  the 
priest *  them's  trumps.' 

"  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  Father  Donellan,  let  me  look  at  the  trick.  Well, 
Fm  sure  I  pity  you,  Miss  O'Kelly.' 

**  ^  And  why  wouldn't  you !  his  mother  had  a  bad  drop  in  her,  'tis  easy 
seen.  Sure  reter,  that's  gone,  rest  his  soul  in  peace,  he  never  harmed 
man  nor  beast ;  but  that  child  there  has  notions  of  wickedness  tliat  would 
surprise  you.  My  elegant  cornelian  necklace  he's  taken  the  stones  out  of, 
till  it  nearly  chokes  me  to  put  it  on.' 

'• « When  i  was  in  the  Buffs,  Miss  O'Kelly,  there  was * 

*^  *'  Pay  fourpence,'  said  the  priest,  pettishly,  'and  cut  the  cards.  As 
I  was  saying,  I'd  send  him  to  say,  and  if  the  stories  be  thrue,  I  hear, 
he's  not  ill  fitted  for  it ;  he  does  be  the  most  of  his  time  up  there  at  the 
eaves  of  Ballybunnion  with  the  smugglers.' 

'<  My  aunt  crimsoned  a  little  at  this,  as  I  could  see  from  my  place  on 
the  hearth  rug ;  for  it  was  only  the  day  before  I  had  brought  in  a 
package  of  green  tea,  obtained  from  the  quarter  alluded  to. 

"*rd  send  him  to  Banagher  to-morrow,'  said  he,  resolutely;  *Fd 
send  him  to  school.' 

''  *  There  was  one  Clancy,  I  was  saying,  a  great  devil  he  was——.' 

'< '  And  faix  ould  Martin  will  flog  his  tricks  out  of  him,  if  birch  will 
do  it,'  said  the  priest. 

<< '  'Tis  onlv  a  fortnight  since  he  put  hot  cinders  in  the  letter-box,  and 
burned  half  the  Dublin  bag,'  said  Mrs.  Brown.  '  The  town  will  be  well 
rid  of  him.' 

^  This  was  exactly  the  notion  I  was  coming  to  myself,  though  differing 
widely  as  to  the  destination  by  which  I  was  to  manage  my  exchange  out 
of  it.  The  kind  wishes  of  the  party  towards  me,  too,  had  another  effect — 
it  nerved  me  with  a  courage  I  never  felt  before — and  when  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  a  squabble  at  the  whist-table,  to  make  my  escape  from 
the  room,  I  had  so  little  fear  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  that  I  opened  the 
street  door,  and,  although  the  way  led  under  the  wall  of  the  church-yard, 
set  out  on  my  travels,  in  a  direction  which  was  to  influence  all  my  after 
life.  . 

,  "  I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  overtook  some  cars  on  their  way  to 
Tarbert,  on  one  of  which  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat ;  and,  by  day- 
break, arrived  at  the  Shannon,  the  object  of  my  desires,  and  the  goal  of 
all  my  wishes. 
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"  The  worthy  priest  had  not  calumniated  me  in  saying  that  my  asso- 
ciates were  smugglers.  Indeed,  for  weeks  past,  I  never  missed  any  oppor- 
tunity of  my  aunt  leaving  the  house,  without  setting  out  to  meet  a  party 
who  frequertted  a  small  public-house,  about  three  miles  from  Tralee,  and 
with  whom  I  tnade  more  than  one  excursion  to  the  caves  of  Ball}i)unnion. 
It  was  owing;  to  an  accidental  piece  of  information  I  afforded  them — 
ilhttt  the  revenue  force  was  on  their  track — that  I  first  learned  to  know 
these  fellows  ;  end,  fVom  that  moment,  I  was  a  sworn  friend  of  every  man 
abiong  them.  To  be  sure  lliey  were  a  motley  crew.  The  craft 
belonged  to  Flushing,  and  the  skipper  himself  was  a  Fleming  r  this 
others  Were  Kinsale  fishermen,  Ostenders,  men  from  the  coast  of 
Bretagny,  a  Norwegian  pilot,  and  a  neero,  who  acted  as  cook.  Thei^ 
JovWL  style  of  liffe,  the  apparent  good  humour  and  good  fellowship 
that  ^bisisfted  among  thens  a  dash  of  reckless  devil-may-care  spirit, 
resembling  a  school-boy's  love  of  fun — all  captivated  me;  and  when 
I  found  myself  on  board  the  *  Dart,*  as  she  lay  at  anchor  under  the 
^adoW  X)f  the  tall  cliffs,  and  saw  the  crew  burnishing  up  pistols  and 
cutlasses,  and  making  ready  for  a  cruise,  I  had  a  proud  heart  when . 
they  toH  mb  I  might  join,  and  be  one  among  them.  I  suppose  every 
boy  has  something  in  his  nature  that  inclines  him  to  adventure:  it  wad 
strong  enough  in  me,  certainly.  The  hardy,  weather-beaten  faces  of 
fcy  i^ofnpanions — their  strong  muscular  frames — their  coarse  uniform 
rf  striped  Jersey  wear,  with  black  belt  crossing  on  the  chest — all 
<iltratl(^  toiy  admiration :  and,  from  the  red  bunting  that  floated  at 
our  gaff,  to  the  brass  swivels  that  peeped  from  Our  bows,  the  whole 
craft  delighted  me.  I  was  not  long  in  acquiring  the  rough  habits  and 
ifhanners  of  my  associates,  and  speedily  became  a  favourite  with  every 
^ne  oA  board.  AH  the  eccentricities  of  my  venerable  aunt,  all  the 
peculiarities  6f  Father  DoneBan,  Were  dished  up  by  me  for  their  amuse- 
ment, and  they  never  got  tir^d  laughing  at  the  description  of  the  whist- 
UM».  Beside^,  I  Was  ^ble  to  afford  them  much  valuable  information  about 
ifce  heSghbouring  gentry,  all  of  whom  I  knew,  either  personally  or  by  name. 
I  was  at  once,  therefore,  employied  as  a  kind  of  diplomatic  envoy  to 
ksc^rtiiin  if  Mr.  Blennerhnssett  wouldti't  like  a  hogshead  of  brandy,  or 
the  Knight  of  Glynn  a  pipe  of  claret,  in  addition  to  many  minor  embassies 
among  the  ahebwn  houses  of  the  country,  concerning  nigger-heads  of 
fobaCteo,  packages  of  tea,  smuggled  kiee,  tmd  silk  handkerchiefs. 

"  Thus  was  my  education  begun  ;  and  an  apter  scholar,  in  all  the  art 
fend  m}'stery  of  smuggling,  could  scarcely  have  been  found.  I  had  a 
Wte  for  ))!dcing  up  languages ;  and,  before  my  first  cnrise  was  over,  bad 
got  a  very  tolerable  smattering  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Norwegian,  and 
some  intimacy  with  the  fashionable  dialect  used  oh  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
tDther  accompKshments  followed  these.  I  was  a  capital  pistol-shot — no 
t)ad  hand  with  the  small  sword — could  reef  and  steer,  and  had  not  my 
^ual  on  ho9rd  in  detecting  a  revenue  officer,  no  matter  how  arflViUy 
tflisguised.  Such  were  my  professional — ^my  social  qualifications  far 
exceeded  these.  I  could  play  a  little  on  the  violin  and  the  mitar,  atfl 
was  able  to  throw  into  rude  verse  any  striking  incident  of  our  wild 
career,  and  adapt  an  air  to  it,  for  the  amusement  of  my  companions. 
These  I  usually  noted  down  in  a  book,  accompanying  them  with  "^ 
illustrations  and  notes,  and  I  assure  you,  however  little  literary  reputation 
this  volume  might  have  acquired,.  *0'Kelly^  Log,'  as  it  was  eal}e4» 
formed  the  great  delight  of  Saturday  night  at  sea.  These  things  were  a!l 
too  local  and  personal  in  their  interest  to  amuse  any  one  who  mdnVkinm 
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the  pnrtles  5  but  mftyhap  one  day  or  other  HI  give  you  a  sight  of  the  *log,* 
and  let  you  hear  some  of  our  songs. 

**  I  won't  stop  to  detail  any  of  the  adventures  of  my  sea-faring  life ; 
strange  and  wild  enough  they  were  in  all  conscience :  one  night  staggering 
under  close-reefed  canvas  under  a  lee  shore ;  another  carousing  with  a 
jolly  set  in  a  *Schenk  Haus*  at  Rotterdam  or  Ostende— now  hiding  in 
the  dark  caves  of  Ballybunnion,  while  the  craft  stood  out  to  sea — now 
disguised,  taking  a  run  up  to  Paris,  and  dining  in  the  *  CafS  de  L'Empire^' 
in  all  the  voluptuous  extravagance  of  the  day.  Adventure  fast  succeeding 
on  adventure,  escape  upon  escape,  had  given  my  life  a  diaracter  of  wild 
excitement  which  made  me  feel  a  single  day's  repose,  a  period  of  enmri 
and  monotony. 

*<  Smuggling,  too,  became  only  a  part  of  my  occupation.  My  knowledge 
of  French,  and  my  power  of  disguising  my  appearance,  enabled  me  to 
mix  in  Parisian  society,  of  a  certain  class,  without  any  fear  of  detection. 
In  this  way  I  obtained,  from  time  to  time,  information  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  our  government ;  and  once  brought  some  documents  from 
the  war  department  of  Napoleon  which  obtained  for  me  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  himself.  This  part  of  my  career,  however,  wotild 
take  me  too  far  away  from  my  story,  were  I  to  detail  any  of  the  many 
striking  adventures  which  marked  it ;  so  Til  pass  on  at  once  to  one  of 
those  eventful  epochs  of  my  life,  two  or  three  of  which  have  changed^, 
for  the  time,  the  cmrent  of  my  destiny. 

"  I  was  about  eighteen  :  the  war  had  just  broke  out  with  France,  and 
the  assembled  camp  at  Boulogne  threatened  the  invasion  of  England. 
The  morning  we  left  the  French  coast,  the  jireparations  for  the  embark- 
ation of  the  troops  were  in  greiat  forwardness,  and  certain  particulars 
had  reached  us  which  convinced  me  that  Napoleon  really  intended  an 
attempt  which  many  were  di9i)osed  to  believe  was  a  mere  menace.  In 
fact,  an  ofRcer  of  the  staff  had  given  me  such  information  as  explained 
tlie  mode  of  the  descent,  and  the  entire  plan  of  the  expedition.  Before 
I  could  avail  myself  of  this,  however,  we  should  land  our  cargo,  aif 
unusually  rich  one,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  for  my  companions 
knew  nothing  all  this  tm^  of  the  system  of  *  espionage'  I  had  estfd)lished, 
and  little  suspected  that  one  of  their  crew  was  in  relation  with  the 
prime  minister  of  England. 

**  I  have  said  I  was  about  eighteen.  My  wild  life,  if  it  had  made  me  feel 
older  than  my  years,  had  gi\'en  a  hardihood  and  enterprise  to  my  character 
which  heightened  for  me  the  enjoyment  of  every  bold  adventure,  and  made 
me  feel  a  kind  of  ecstacy  in  every  emergency,  where  danger  and  difficulty 
were  present.  I  longed  to  be  the  skipper  of  my  own  craft,  sweeping  the 
•eas  at  my  own  will ;  a  bold  buccaneer,  earing  less  for  gain  than  glory, 
until  my  name  should  win  for  itself  its  own  meed  of  fame,  and  my  feats 
be  spoken  of  in  awe  and  astonishment. 

"  Ofd  Van  Brock,  our  captain,  was  a  hardy  Fleming,  but  all  his  energy 
of  diaracterv  all  his  daring,  were  directed  to  the  one  object — gain.  For 
this  there  was  nothing  he  wouldn't  attempt,  nothing  he  wouldn't  risk. 
Now  our  present  voyage  was  one  in  which  he  had  embarked  all  his  capital ; 
the  outbmdc  of  a  war  warned  him  that  his  trade  must  speedily  be 
abandoned — ^he  could  no  longer  hope  to  escape  the  cruisers  of  every 
^untry  that  now  filled  the  channel.  This  one  voyage,  however,  if  sue- 
eessftil,  would  give  him  an  emple  competence  for  life,  and  he  determined 
to  luucard  every  thing  upon  it. 

"  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  In  November,  when  we  made  the  first 
l!ght  on  the  west  coast  of  IrelaiMl.    Part  of  our  cargo  was  destined  for 
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BaUybtumloa,  the  remaiiider  a»d  most  valuable  portion  was  to  be  landed 
in  ike  bay  of  Galway.  It  blew  a  wht^e  gale  from  the  fiouLb'ard  and 
westward,  and  tlie  sea  ran  mountaius  higli,  not  the  abort  jobble  oC  a 
land-locked  channel  but  the  heavy  roll  of  Uie  great  Atlantic,  dark  and 
frowning,  swelling  to  an  eiiormoua  height,  and  thundering  away  on^  the 
iron-bound  ccmst  to  leeward,  with  a  crash  that  made  our  liearts  quiver. 
The  'Dart'  was  a  good  sea-boat,  but  the  waves  swept  her  from  stem  to 
stem,  and  though  nothing  but  a  dose-reefed  topsail  was  bent,  we  went 
spinning  through  the  water  at  twelve  knots.  The  hatchways  were 
battened  down,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  rough  night,  for  as  the 
darkness  increased,  so  did  the  gale. 

*'  The  smuggler's  fate  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  one.  Let  the  breeze  fall, 
let  the  blue  sky.  and  fleecy  clouds  lie  mirrored  on  the  glassy  deep,  and 
s^aight  a  boat  is  seen  sweeping  along  with  sixteen  oars,  sfuringing  with 
every  jerk  of  the  strong  arms,  to  his  capture.  And  when  the  white  waves 
rise  like  mountains,  and  the  lowring  storm  descends,  sending  tons  of 
water  across  his  decks,  and  wetting  his  highest  rigging  with  tbe  fleecy 
drift,  he  dares  not  cry  for  help,  the  signal  tliat  would  8peak  of  his  distress, 
would  be  the  knell  to  toll  his  ruin.  We  knew  tliis  well.  We  felt  that 
come  what  would,  from  others  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped.  It  was 
tiien  with  agonizing  suspense  \i'e  watclied  the  little  craft  as  she  worked  in 
the  stormy  sea ;  we  saw  that  with  every  tack  we  were  losing.  The  strong 
land  current  Uiat  set  in  shore,  told  upon  us  at  every  reach ;  and^when  we 
went  about,  the  dark  and  beetling  cliffs  seemed  actually  toppling  over  us, 
and  the  wild  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  rang  like  a  dirge  in  oar  «ars«  The 
small  storm-jib  we  were  obliged  to  set,  sunk  us  by  the  head,  ttd  at  every 
pitcli  the  little  vessel  seemed  threatening  to  go  down  bow  foremost. 

*'  Our  great  endeavour  was  to  round  tlie  head  land,  wliidi  forms  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Shannon's  mouth.  There  is  a  small  sound  there, 
between  this  point  and  the  rucks,  they  call  the  <  Blasquets,'  and  for  this 
we  were  making  with  all  our  might.  Thus  passed  our  night,  and  when  , 
day  broke,  a  cheer  of  joy  burst  from  our  little  crew,  as  we  beheld  the 
Blasquets  on  our  weather  bow,  and  saw  that  the  sound  lay  straight 
before  us.  Scarce  had  the  shout  died  away,  when  a  man  in  the  ragging 
cried  out — 

<* '  A  sail  to  windward :'  and  tlie  instant  after  added — *  a  man  o'  war 
brig.* 

^  The  skipper  sprung  on  the  bulwark,  and  setting  his  glass  in  the 
shrouds,  examined  the  object,  which  to  the  naked  eye  was  barely  a  haze 
in  the  horizon. 

<*  <  She  carries  eighteen  guns,'  said  he  slowly,  '  and  is  steering  our 
course.  I  say,  O'Kelly,  there's  no  use  in  running  in  shore  to  be  pinioned, 
— ^what's  to  be  done?' 

'<  The  thought  of  the  information  I  was  in  possession  of,  flashed  across 
me.  Life  was  never  so  dear  before,  but  I  could  not  speak.  I  knew  the 
old  man's  all  was  in  the  venture.  I  knew,  too,  if  we  were  attad^ed,  his 
resolve  was  to  fight  her  to  the  last  spar  that  floated. 

<< '  Come,'  said  he  again,  '  tliere's  a  point  more  south'ard  in  the  wind ; 
we  might  haul  her  dose,  and  make  for  Galway  bay.  Two  hours  would 
land  the  cargo,  at  least  enough  of  it,  and  if  the  craft  must  go ' 

<<  A  heavy  squall  struck  us  as  he  spoke ;  the  vessel  reeled  over  till  she 
laid  her  crosstrees  in  the  sea.  A  snap  like  the  report  of  a  shot  was  heard, 
and  the  topmast  came  tumbling  down  upon  the  ded^,  the  topsail  falling  to 
leeward,  and  hanging  by  the  bolt-ropes  over  our  gunwale.  The  little 
ontft  immediatdy  fdl  off  from  the  wind,  and  plun^  deqperthan  ever 
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ki  thebdHng  turf;  at  the  saaie  iosttot  a  boomtng  sound  swept  acrofis  thd 
water,  and  a  shot  strikitig  the  sea  near,  riooehetted  over  the  bowsprit^ 
and  passed  on  dipping  a^  bonnding  towards  tlie  shore. 

^  *'  She's  one  of  their  newly  built  ones,'  said  the  second  mate,  an  Irish* 
nan,  who  chewed  his  quid  of  tobacoo  as  he  gazed  at  her  as  coolly  as  if  he 
was  in  a  dock  yard.  *  I  know  the  ring  of  her  brass  guns.' 

'^  A  second  and  a  third  flash,  followed  by  two  reports,  came  almost 
together,  but  this  time  they  fell  short  of  us,  and  passed  away  in  our 
w&e. 

*<  We  cut  away  the  fallen  rigging,  and  seeing  nothing  for  it  now  but  to' 
look  to  our  own  safety,  we  resolved  to  rud  the  vessel  up  the  bay,  and  *try 
if  we  could  not  manage  to  conceal  some  portions  of  the  cargo,  before  the 
man-o'-war  could  overtake  us.  The  caves  along  the  shore  were  all 
wdl  known  to  us,  every  one  of  them  had  served  either  as  a  store  or  a  place 
of  concealment.  The  wind,  however,  freshened  every  minute ;  the  storm* 
jib  was  all  we  could  carry,  and  this  instead  of  aiding,  dipped  us  heavily 
by  the  head,  while  the  large  ship  gained  momentarily  on  us,  and  now  her 
tall  masts  and  white  sails  lowered  dose  in  our  wake. 

'*  <  Shall  we  stave  these  puncheons  'f  said  the  mate  in  a  whisper  to  the 
skipper ;  *  she*ll  be  aboard  of  us  in  no  time.' 

'^  The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  his  eyes  turned  from  the  man-o'-war 
to  shore  and  back  again,  and  Ins  mouth  quivered  slightly. 

**  *  They'd  better  get  tlie  hatches  open,  and  heave  over  that  tobacco,* 
said  the  mate,  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  answer. 

<<  <  She's  hauled  down  her  signal  for  us  to  lie  to,'  observed  the  skipper, 
*  and  see  there,  her  bow  ports  are  open — here  it  comes.' 

*'  A  bright  flash  burst  out  as  he  spoke,  and  one  blended  report  was 
beard  as  the  shots  skimmed  the  sea  beside  us. 

^  *  Run  that  long  gun  aft,'  cried  the  old  fellow,  as  his  eyes  flashed  and 
his  colour  mounted.  '  111  rake  their  after  deck  for  them,  or  Yia  mistaken.' 
I   ^  For  the  first  time  the  command  was  not  obeyed  at  once.     The  men 
looked  at  each  other  in  hesitation,  and  as  if  not  determined  what  part 
to  take. 

« <  What  do  yon  stare  at  there  ?  cried  he  in  a  voice  of  passion, 
<0' Kelly,  up  with  the  old  bunting,  and  let  them  see  who  they've  got  to 
deal  with.' 

^  A  brown  flag  with  a  Dutdi  lion  in  the  centre,  was  run  up  the  signal* 
halliards,  and  the  next  minute  floated  out  bravely  from  our  gafl; 

^  A  cheer  burst  from  the  man-o'-war's  crew,  as  they  beheld  the  signal 
of  defiance.  Its  answer  was  a  smashing  discharge  from  our  long  swivel, 
that  tore  along  their  decks,  cutting  the  standing  rigging,  and  wounding 
several  as  it  went  The  triumph  was  short-lived  for  us.  Shot  after  shot 
poured  in  from  the  brig,  which  ahready  to  windward,  swept  our  entire  decks ; 
while  incessant  roll  (n  small  arms>  showed  that  our  challenge  was  accepted 
to  the  death. 

<<'Down,  helm,'  said  the  old  man  in  a  whisper  to  the  sailor  at  the  wheel 
— -<  down,  helm ;'  while  already  tlie  spitting  waves  that  danced  half  a  mite 
ahead,  betokened  a  reef  of  xoAsy  over  which  at  low  water  a  row  boat 
could  not  float* 

^  *'  I  know  it,  I  know  it  well,'  was  the  skipper's  reply  to  the  muttered 
answer  of  the  helmsman. 

<*  By  this  tone  the  brig  was  slackening  sail,  and  still  his  fire  was  mam- 
taioed  as  hotly  as  ever.      The  distance  between  us  increased  at  each 
aaoment,  and  had  we  sea  room  it  was  possible  for  us  yet  to  escape. 
^    ^  Our  long  gun  was  worked  without  cowing,  and  we  could  see  finr 
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time  to  tidne  that  a  bustle  on  the  deck,  denoted  the  deetruetion  it  wa» 
dealing ;  when  suddenly  a  wild  shout  burst  from  one  of  our  men — *  the 
man  of  war's  aground,  her  topsails  are  aback.'  A  mad  cheer — the  frantic 
cry  of  rage  aiwl  desperation — broke  from  us ;  when,  at  the  instant,  a 
reeling  shock  shook  us  from  stem  to  stem.  The  little  vessel  trembled 
like  a  living  thing ;  and  then^  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  the  batchwayi 
fprang  from  their  fastenings,  and  tiie  white  sea  leaped  up,  and  swept 
along  the  deck.     One  drowning  cry,  one  last  mad  yell  burst  forth. 

"  *  Three  cheers,  my  boys  I*  cried  the  skipper,  raising  his  cap  above 
his  head. 

<<  Already,  she  was  settling  in  the  sea — the  death  notes  rang  out  high 
over  the  storm ;  a  wave  swept  me  overboard  at  the  minute,  and  my  latest 
eonsdousness  was  seeing  the  old  skipper  clinging  to  the  bow-sprit,  while 
his  long  grey  hair  was  floating  wildly  behind :  but  the  swooping  sea  rolled 
over  and  over  me.  A  kind  of  despairing  energy  nerved  me,  and  iTf^er 
being  above  an  hour  in  the  water,  I  was  taken  up,  still  swimming,  by 
one  of  the  shore  boats,  which,  as  the  storm  abated,  had  ventured  out  to 
the  assistance  of  the  sloop ;  and  thus  was  I  shipwrecked  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  first  I  adventured  on  the  sea — the  only 
one  saved  of  all  the  crew.  Of  the  Dart,  not  a  spar  reached  shore ;  the 
breaking  sea  tore  her  to  atoms. 

"  The  Hornet  soarcely  fared  better.  She  landed  eight  of  her  crew,* 
badly  wounded ;  one  man  was  killed,  and  she  herself  was  floated  only 
after  months  of  labour,  and  never,  I  believe,  went  to  sea  afterwards.  Thia 
was  tlie  first  episode  of  my  life.  Now,  if  you'd  like  a  second  you  must 
help  me  to  another  flask  ;  for  this  talking  is  dry  work. 

**  The  sympathy  which  in  Ireland  is  never  refiised  to  misfortune,  no 
matter  how  incurred,  stood  me  in  stead  now ;  for  although  every  efibrt 
tras  made  by  the  authorities  to  discover  if  any  of  the  smuggler's  crew  had 
reached  shore  alive,  and  large  rewards  were  offered,  no  one  would  betray 
me ;  and  I  lay  as  safely  concealed  beneath  the  thatch  of  an  humble  cabini 
as  though  the  proud  walls  of  a  baronial  castle  aflbrded  me  their  protection. 

"  From  day  to  day  I  used  to  hear  of  the  hot  and  eager  inquiry  going 
forward  to  trace  out,  by  any  means,  something  of  the  wrecked  vessel ; 
and,  at  last,  news  reached  me  that  a  celebrated  thief-taker  from  Dublin 
had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  to  assist  in  the  search. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  now.  Discovery  would  not  only  have 
perilled  my  own  life,  but  also  have  involved  those  of  my  kind  protectors* 
How  to  leave  the  village  was,  however,  the  difficulty.  Revenue  and 
rtian-of-war  boats  aboun&d  on  the  Shannon  since  the  day  of  -the  wreck  \ 
the  Knnis  road  was  beset  by  fiolice,  who  scrutinized  every  traveller  that 
passed  on  the  west  coast.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  and  no  chance  of 
escape  presented  itself  in  that  quarter.  In  this  dilemma,  fortune,  which 
•o  often  stood  my  friend,  did  not  desiert  me.  It  chanced  that  a  strdHing 
company  of  actors,  who  had  been  performing  for  some  week«  past  In 
Kilrush,  were  about  to  set  off  to  Ennlstymon,  where  they  were  to  give 
•everal  representations.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  avoid  detection 
in  such  company  ;  and  I  soon  managed  to  be  included  in  the  corpse  by 
accepting  an  engagement  as  a  '  walking  gentleman,'  at  a  low  sali^,  and 
^  the  next  morning  found  myself  seated  on  th^  *•  %'an,'  among  a  very 
motley  crew  of  associates,  in  whose  ways  and  habits  I  very  soon  contrived 
to  familiarise  myself,  becoming,  l>efore  we  had  gone  many  miles,  somewhat 
of  a  favourite  in  the  party. 

<*  I  will  not  weary  you  with  any  account  of  my  strolling  li#e.  l^vetf 
one  knot's  something  of  the  diffieaities  xvhich  beaet  the  hiwMe  €MAa  | 
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and  ours  was  of  the  humblest.  Joe  Hume  himself  could  not  have  ques'- 
tioned  one  solitary  item  in  our  budget ;  and  I  defy  the  reriest  quibbler  on 
a  grand  jury  to  traverse  a  spangle  on  a  pair  of  our  theatrical  smallclothes. 

**  Our  scenes  were  two  in  number :  one  represented  a  cottage  interior- 
pots,  kettles,  a  dresser,  and  a  large  fire,  beitig  represented  in  smoke^ 
eolonred  traits  thereon — this,  with  two  chairs  and  a  table,  was  convertible 
into  a  parlour  in  a  private  house  ?  end  again,  by  a  red-covered  arm-chair,- 
and  an  old  banner,  became  a  baronial  hall,  or  the  saloon  in  a  palace ;  the 
second  represented  two  houses  on  the  flat,  with  an  open  country  between 
them,  a  mill,  a  mountain,  a  stream,  and  a  rustic  bridge  inclusive.  This, 
then,  was  either  a  street  in  a  town,  a  wood,  a  garden,  or  any  other  out-of- 
door  place  of  resort,  for  light  comedy  people,  lovers,  passionate  fitthers, 
waiting  maids,  robbers,  or  chorus  singers. 

**  The  chiefs  of  our  corps  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M*Elwain,  who,  as  theh" 
names  bespoke,  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  sontewhere  near  Cole* 
raine,  I  fancy,  but  cannot  pretend  to  accuracy  $  but  I  know  it  was  on  the 
bord^s  of  •  Darry.' 

"How  or  what  had  ever  induced  a  pair  of  as  common-place  matter-of-fact 
f<^k  as  ever  lived,  to  take  to  the  Thespian  art,  heaven  can  tell.  Had 
Mr.  Mac  been  a  bailiff,  and  madam  a  green  groceress,  nature  would  seem 
to  have  dealt  fairly  with  them :  he  being  a  stout,  red-faced,  black-bearded 
tyke,  with  a  thatch  of  straight  black  hair,  cut  In  semicircles  over  his 
ears,  so  as  to  permit  character  wigs  without  inconvenience,  heaVy  in  step) 
and  plodding  in  gait.  She  a  tall,  raw-boned  woman,  of  some  five-and- 
forty,  with  pieroing  grey  eyes,  and  a  shrHl  harsh  voice  that  would  have 
shamed  the  veriest  whistle  that  ever  piped  through  a  key-hole.  Such 
were  the  Macbeth  and  the  Lady  Macbeth — the  Romeo  and  Juliet — the 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  of  the  company  ;  but  their  appearance  was  a  trifle  to 
the  manner  and  de|3ortment  of  their  style.  Imagine  Juliet  with  a  tattered 
Leghorn  bonnet,  a  Scotch  shawl>  and  a  pair  of  brown  boots,  declahning 
somewhat  !n  this  guise — • 

** '  Come  giOitk  night,  come  loving  black-browed  night, 
Qie  me  my  Homo !  and  when  be  shall  dee^ 
Tak*  him,  and  cot  him  into  leetle  stars. 
And  he  will  mak'  the  face  of  heaven  sae  fine 
That  a*  the  wctrld  will  be  in  h'e  with  him.* 

"  Wilh  these  people  I  wasnt  destined  long  to  continue.  The  splendid 
(delusion  of  success  was  soon  dispelled ;  and  the  golden  harvest  I  was  to 
teap  settled  ^own  into  something  like  four  shillings  a-week,  out  of  which 
came  stoppages  of  so  many  kinds  and  shapes,  that  my  salary  might  have 
been  refused  at  any  moment,  under  the  plea,  that  there  was  no  coin  of 
the  realm,  in  wliic^h  to  pay  ft. 

"  One  by  one^  every  aHide  of  my  wardrobe  wetit  to  supply  the  wantil 
of  my  stomach ;  and  I  remember  well  my  great  coat,  preserved  with  th^ 
tenacity  witli  which  a  shipwrecked  manner  hoards  up  his  last  biscuit,  was 
converted  into  mutton,  to  regale  Messrs.  lago,  Mercutio,  and  Cassins, 
with  Mesdames  Ophelia^  Jessica,  Desdemona,  and  Co.  It  would  make  th^ 
<(»tune  e£  an  artist,  eould  he  t>nly  have  witnessed  the  preparations  for 
our  entertainment. 

'*  The  festival  was  in  honour  of,  what  the  manager  was  pleased  by  a 
singular  figure  of  speech  to  call,  my  *  benefit';'  the  only  profit  accruing 
to  me  from  the  aforesaid  benefit  being  any  satisfaction  I  might  feel  ip 
«eeilig  my  naine  in  capitals,  and  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  the  enlightened 
inbtAittfoits  of  Kilrosh  to  solrcH  then*  patronage. 
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.  "  There  was  something  to  me  of  indescrihable  melancholy  in  that 
morning's  perambulation,  for  independent  of  the  fact  that  I  was  threatened 
by  one  with  the  stocks  as  a  vagabond,  another  set  a  policeman  to  dog  me 
as  a  suspicious  character,  and  a  third  mistook  me  for  a  rat-catcher ;  the 
butcher  with  whom  I  negotiated  for  the  quarter  of  mutton  came  gravely 
up,  and  examined  the  texture  of  my  raiment,  calling  in  a  jury  of  his 
friends  to  decide,  if  he  wasn't  making  a  bad  baFgain. 

"  Niffht  came,  and  1  saw  myself  dressed  for  Petrucio,  the  character  in 
which  I  was  to  bring  down  thunders  of  applause,  and  fill  the  treasury 
to  overflowing.  What  a  conflict  of  feelings  was  mine — ^now  rating 
Catherine  in  good  round  phrase  before  the  audience — now  slipping  behind 
the  flat  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  '  cuisine,'  for  which  1  longed  with 
ihe  appetite  of  starvation — ^how  the  potatoes  split  their  jackets  with  laugh- 
ing as  they  bubbled  up  and  down  in  the  helmet  of  Coriolanus,  for  such  I 
grieve  to  say  was  the  vessel  used  on  the  occasion — the  roasting  mutton 
was  presided  over  by  <a  gentleman  of  Padua;'  and  Christopher  Sly 
was  employed  in  concocting  some  punch,  which,  true  to  his  name,  he 
tasted  so  frequently,  it  was  impossible  to  wake  him  towards  the  last  act. 

^<  It  was  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  with  the  feelings 
of  a  famished  wolf  I  was  obliged  to  assist  at  a  mock  supper  on  the  stage 
with  wooden  beef,  parchment  fowls,  wax  pomegranates,  and  gilt  goblets, 
in  which  only  the  air  prevented  a  vacuum.  Just  as  I  came  to  the 
passage — 

♦ 
'  Come,  Kate,  sit  down— >I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  gi?e  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ? 
What  is  this mutton  ?' 

*'  At  that  very  moment  as  I  flung  the  pine  saddle  from  one  end  of  the 
stage  to  the  other,  a  aavoury  odour  reached  my  nose ;  the  clatter  of 
knives,  the  crash  of  plates,  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  merriment  fell 
upon  my  ears — the  wretches  were  at  supper !  Even  the  *  first  servant,' 
who  should  hav^  responded  to  my  wrath,  bolted  from  the  stage  like  a 
shot,  leaving  his  place  without  a  moment's  warning ;  and  *  Catherine,  the 
sweetest  Kate  in  Christendom,  my  dainty  Kate,'  assured  me  with  her 
mouth  full,  '  the  meat  was  well  if  I  were  so  contented.'  Determined  to 
satisfy  myself  on  the  point — ^regardless  of  every  thing  but  my  hunger,  I 
rushed  off  the  stage,  and  descended  like  a  vulture  in  the  midst  of  the 
supper  party — ^threats,  denunciations,  entreaties  were  of  no  use,  I 
wouldn't  go  back;  and  let  the  house  storm  and  rage,  I  had  helped 
myself  to  a  slice  of  the  joint,  and  cared  for  nobody.  It  was  in  vain  they 
told  me  that  the  revenue  officer  and  his  family  were  outrageous  wi& 
passion ;  and  as  to  the  apothecary  in  the  stage  box,  *  he  had  paid  for 
six  tickets  in  senna  mixture;'  and  heaven  knows  I  wasn't  a  case  for 
such  a  regimen. 

^<  All  persuasions  failing,  Mr.  M'Elwain  armed  all  in  proof,  rushed  at 
me  with  a  tin  scimitar,  while  Madame,  more  violent  still,  capsized  the 
lielmet  and  its  scalding  contents  over  my  person,  and  nearly  flayed  me 
alive.  With  frantic  energy  I  seized  the  joint,  and,  fighting  my  way  through 
the  whole  company,  rushed  from  the  spot 

*  Romans,*  *  countrymen,'  and  *  lovers,' 

'Bukes,'  <  duennas,'  Memigods,'  and  <  dancers,'  with  a  loud  yell,  joined 
in  the  pursuit.    Across  the  stage  we  went,  amid  an  uproar,  that  would 
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have  done  credit  to  Pandemonium.  I  was  <  nimblest  of  foot,'  however, 
and  havmg  forced  my  way  through  an  'impracticable'  door,  I  jumped 
clean  through  the  wood,  and  having  tripped  up  an  'angel'  that  was  close 
on  my  heels,  I  seized  a  candle,  *  thirty-six  to  the  pound,'  and  applying 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  kitchen  aforementioned,  bounded  madly  on,  leaving 
the  whole  concern  wrapped  in  flames.  Down  the  street  I  went,  as  if 
blood-hounds  were  behind  me ;  and  never  stopped  my  wild  career  until  I 
reached  a  little  eminence  at  the  end  of  the  town :  then  I  drew  my  breath, 
and  turned  one  last  look  upon  the  '  Theatre  Royal' — it  was  a  glorious 
spectacle  to  a  revengeful  spirit — ^amid  the  volumes  of  flame  and  sm6ke 
that  rose  to  heaven,  for  the  entire  building  was  now  enveloped,  might  be 
seen  the  discordant  mass  of  actors,  and  auSence  mixed  up  madly  together. 
Turks,  tailors,  tumblers,  and  tide-waiters,  grandees  and  grocers,  imps 
and  innkeepers  ;  there  they  were  all  screaming  in  concert,  while  the  light 
material  of  the  '  property-room  '  was  ascending  in  myriads  of  sparks. 
Castles  and  forests,  baronial  halls  and  robbers  caves,  were  mounting  to 
mid-heaven,  amid  the  flash  of  blue  lights,  and  the  report  of  stage 
combustibles. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  that  however  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  this  last 
scene  of  the  drama  was,  I  did  not  permit  myself  much  leisure  to  con- 
template it ;  a  very  palpable  conviction  staring  me  full  in  the  face,  that 
such  a  spectacle  might  not  exactly  redound  to  my  '  benefit.'  I,  therefore, 
addressed  myself  to  the  road,  moralizing  as  I  went,  somewhat  in  this 
fashion :  I  have  lost  a  respectable,  but  homely  suit  of  apparel ;  and 
instead^  I  have  acquired  a  green  doublet,  leathern  hose,  jack  boots,  a 
slouched  hat  and  a  feather.  Had  I  played  out  my  part,  by  this  time  I 
should  have  been  strewing  the  stage  with  a  mock  supper.  Now,  I  was 
consoling  my  feelings  with  real  mutton,  which,  however,  wanting  its 
ordinary  accompaniments,  was  a  delicacy  of  no  common  order  to  me*  I 
had  not  it  is  true,  the  vociferous  applause  of  a  delighted  audience  to  aid 
my  digestion  as  Petrucio.  But  the  pleasant  whisper  of  a  good  conscience^ 
was  a  more  flattering  reward  to  Con  CyKelly.  This  balanced  the  accoui^ 
in  my  favour;  and  I  stepped  out  with  that  light  heart,  which  is  so 
unequivocal  an  evidence  of  an  innocent  and  happy  disposition. 

''Towards  day-break  I  had  advanced  some  miles  on  the.  road  to 
KiUaloe :  when  before  me  I  perceived  a  drove  of  horses,  coupled  together 
with  all  manner  of  strange  tackle,  halters,  and  hay  ropes.  Two  or  three 
country  lads  were  mounted  among  them, '  endeavouring  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  to  keep  them  quiet ;  while  a  thick,  short,  red-faced  fellow,  in 
dirty  '  tops,'  and  a  faded  green  frock  led  the  way,  and  seemed  to  preside 
over  the  procession.  As  I  drew  near,  my  appearance  caused  no  common 
commotion ;  the  drivers  fixing  their  eyes  on  me,  could  mind  nothing 
else ;  the  cattle,  participating  in  the  sentiments,  started,  capered,  plun- 
ged, and  neighed  fearfully,  w  hile  the  leader  of  the  corps,  furious  at  the 
disorder  he  witnessed,  swore  like  a  trooper,  as  with  a  tremendous  cutting 
whip  he  dashed  here  and  there  through  the  crowd,  slashing  men  and  horses 
with  a  most  praiseworthy  impartiality.  At  last  his  eyes  fell  upon  me, 
and  for  a  moment,  I  was  full  sure  my  fate  was  sealed  ;  as  he  gripped  his 
saddle  closer,  tightened  his  curb-rein,  and  grasped  his  powerful  whip 
with  redoubled  energy. 

"  The  instincts  of  an  art  are  very  powerful ;  for  seeing  the  attitude  of 
the  man,  and  beholding  the  savage  expression  of  his  features,  I  threw 
myself  into  a  stage  position,  slapi^  down  my  beaver  with  one  hand,  and 
drawing  my  sword  with  the  other,  called  out  in  a  rich  melodramatic 
howl — ^  CoiQe  on  Macduff!'  my  look,  my  gesture>  my  costaiQe«   and 
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riio¥6  aU  my  voloe,  ooiiniieed  my  antagMiiei  that  I  was  iosaiia  i  and  aa 
qoieidy  the  iuurd  unfaeUng  oharactor  of  bi$  U/ce  relaxed}  and  an  ^Kpimon 
ef  mda  pity  passed  across  it. 

^  <'Tis  BiUy  Mukloon,  sir,  I'm  sure,'  cried  one  of  the  boys,  as  with 
difficulty  he  sat  the  plimging  beast  uiider  him. 

^' '  No,  sir,'  shouted  another,  <  he's  bigg^  nor  Billy,  but  he  has  a  look 
of  Hogan  about  the  eyes.' 

*^  *  Hould  your  prate,'  oried  the  master.  <  Sure  Hogan  was  hanged  at 
thasommsr  assizes.' 

'^  *•  I  know  he  was,  sir,'  was  the  answer,  given  as  coolly  as  thoi^  no 
eontradietion  aiose  on  thai  score* 

<*  *  Who  are  yon,'  oried  the  leader  ?  ^  where  do  yon  oome  firom^' 

Mc  From  Ephasus,  my  Lord,'  said  I,  bowing  with  stage  solenmity,  and 
K^plaoing  my  sword  within  my  aeabbard* 
.    ^  <  Where  ?'  shouted  he,  with  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

^  <  From  Kikush,  most  potent,'  r^ed  I,  approaching  near  enough  tp 
aonverse  without  being  OTerhaard  by  the  others :  wUUe  in  a  few  words  I 
explained  that  my  costume  and  appearance  were  only  professional  symbola 
which  a  hasty  d^arture  from  my  friends  prevented  my  changing. 
-    '*  <  And  where  are  you  going  now  ?'  was  the  next  query. 

<* '  May  I  ask  you  the  same,'  said  I* 

^  *  Me,  why  I'm  lor  KiUaloe — for  the  fair  to-worcow.' 

^  <  Thafs  exactly  my  destination,'  said  L 

^  <  And  how  do  you  mean  to  go  ?*  retorted  he.  *'  It's  forty  milaa  from 
here.' 

^  *'  I  have  a  notion,'  replied  I,  *  that  the  dark  ehesaut  there,  with  the 
white  fetlook,  will  have  the  honour  •£  conveying  R\e.' 

<^  A  very  peculiar  grin,  that  I  did  nol  half  admire,  was  the  rej^y  to 
this  speech. 

<^  <  There's  many  a  one  I  wouldn't  take  under  fi^'e  shillings  from,  for  the 
^y,  said  I ;  but  the  times  are  bad,  and  s<Mnehaw  I  Uke  the  look  of  yoit 
Is  it  a  bargain  'f 

"  *  Faix,  I'm  half  inclined  to  let  yoa  try  the  same  horae,'  said  he.  <  It 
would  be  teaching  you  something,  any  how.  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  lbs 
Playboy  ? 

«<'T#besureIdid.    Isthmhioi?' 

'« He  nodded.* 

<<  <  And  you're  Dan  Moore,'  said  I. 

<<  *  The  same,'  cried  he,  in  astomshment. 

<*<Come,  Dan»  turn  aboufs  fair  play.  I'll  ri<k  the  horse  for  yoa 
io«morrow— where  you  like,  and  over  what  you  lik»--aod  in  reward 
you'll  let  me  mount  one  of  the  others  as  far  as  KiUaloe  \  well  dine  toger 
ihar  at  the  cross  roads.'  Here  I  slipped  the  mutton  from  undtar  the  tale 
isi  my  ooat.    '  Do  you  say  done  ?' 

;.  «<  •  Get  up  on  the  grey  pony,'  was  the  short  rejoinder ;  and  the  next 
moment  I  wm  seated  on  the  back  of  m  likely  a  cob  aa  I  ever  bestrode. 

^  My  first  care  was,  to  make  myself  master  of  my  companion'a  ebar 
racter,  which  I  did  in  a  very  short  time,  while  afecting  to  disdoae  aty 
own,  watching,  with  sharp  eye,  how  each  portion  of  my  history  told  upon 
him.  1  saw  that  he  appreciated,  with  a  true  horse-dealer^s  ^  ooetioB,'  any 
thing  that  smacked  oi*  trick  or  stratagem ;  in  fact^  he  looked  upon  all 
mankind  as  so  many  *  screws,'  he  being  the  deverest  follow  who  could 
detect  their  imperfet^ons  and  unveil  their  unsoundness.  In  propoiiion 
as  I  recounted  to  him  the  pranks  and  rogueries  of  my  boyish  Ufo^  Us 
esteem  for  me  rose  higher  aiid  higher  \  and»  before  the  day  was  ovet^  ( 
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kid  woa  8#  KMKh  <tf  his  oonMeiMe^  that  he  tdd  me  the  peeiiHir  viee  and 
iDiqaity  of  every  horse  he  had,  describing)  with  great  satisfaetioDi  the 
dass  of  purchasers  he  had  determined  to  meet  with. 

^<  ^  There  is  little  Paul  there,'  said  he, '  that  brown  cob,  with  the  cropped 
ears,  there  isn't  such  a  trotter  in  Ireland;  but  somehow  though  you  can  see 
his  knees  from  the  saddle  when  he's  moving,  he'll  come  slap  down  with  you« 
as  if  he  was  shot,  the  moment  you  touch  bis  flank  with  the  spur,  and  then 
here's  no  getting  him  up  again  till  you  brush  his  ear  with  the  whip— the 
least  thing  does  it — he's  on  his  legs  in  a  minute,  and  not  a  bit  the  worse  oi 
his  performance/ 

<<  Among  all  the  narratives  he  told,  this  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
me.  That  the  animal  had  been  taught  the  accomplishment,  there  could 
be  no  doubt ;  and  I  began  to  puzzle  my  brain  in  what  way  it  might  best 
be  turned  to  advantage.  It  was  of  great  oonsequence  to  me  to  imprest 
my  friend  at  once  with  a  high  notion  of  my  powers ;  and  here  was  au 
Ikdmirable  occasion  for  their  exercise,  if  I  only  could  hit  en  a  plan. 

*'  The  conversation  turned  on  various  subjects,  and  at  last,  as  we  neared 
Killaloe,  my  companion  began  to  ponder  over  the  most  probable  mode  I 
eould  be  of  service  to  him  On  the  following  day.  Jt  was  at  last  agreed  upon 
that  on  reaching  town  I  should  exchange  my  Petrueio  oostome  for  that  of  a 
'  squireen,'  a  half  gentleman,  and  repair  to  tbe  ordinary  at  the '  Green-man,' 
where  nearly  all  the  buyers  put  up,  and  all  the  talk  on  sporting  matters 
went  forward.  This  suited  me  pmeotly.  I  was  delighted  to  perform  a  new 
part)  pMTticularly  when  the  filling  up  was  left  to  my  own  discretion. 
Before  an  hour  elapsed  after  our  arrival,  I  saw  myself  attired  in  a  very 
imposing  suit — ^blue  coat,  cords  and  tops,  that  would  have  fitted  me 
for  a  very  high  range  of  diaracter  in  my  late  profession.  O'Kelly  was  a 
name,  as  Pistol  says, '  of  good  report,'  and  there  was  no  need  to  change 
it ;  so  I  took  my  place  at  the  supper-table,  among  some  forty  others, 
comprising  a  very  fair  average  of  the  raf&  and  raps  of  the  county.  The 
mysteries  of  hcnrse  flesh  were,  of  course^  the  only  subject  of  conversation  } 
and  before  the  punch  made  its  appearance,  I  astonished  the  company  by 
the  extent  of  my  information,  and  the  acuteness  of  my  remarks.  I 
improvised  ste^le-chases  over  impossible  countries,  invented  pedigrees 
for  horses  yet  unfoaled,  and  threw  out  such  a  iimd  of  anecdote  about  the 
*turf'  and  the  'chace,'  that  I  silenced  the  old  established  authorities  of 
the  place,  and  a  general  buzz  went  round  the  table  of,  '  Who  can  he  be  al 
all — where  did  he  come  from  ?' 

<'  As  the  evening  wore  apace  my  eloquence  grew  warm — I  described  my 
fiud  and  my  kennel,  told  some  very  curious  instances  of  my  hunting 
axperience,  and  when  at  last  a  member  of  tbe  party  piqued  at  my  mono* 
poly  of  tlie  conversation  endeavoured  to  turn  my  flank  by  an  allusion  to 
grouse  shooting,  I  stopped  him  at  ouce  by  asserting  with  vehemence,  that 
no  man  deserved  the  name  of  sportsman  who  shot  over  dogs — a  suddea 
silence. pervaded  the  company  while  the  last  speaker  turning  towards  me 
with  a  malicious  grin,  begged  to  know  how  I  bagged  my  game,  for  that 
in  his  county  they  were  ignorant  enough  to  follow  the  old  method. 
.    << '  With  a  pony  of  course^'  said  I,  finishing  my  glass. 

^  *  A  pony  r  cried  one  after  the  other — '  how  do  you  mean  ?' 
a  i  Why,'  resuuied  I,  *  that  I  have  a  pony  sets  every  species  of  game 
as  true  as  the  best  pointer  that  ever  <  stopped." 

"A  hearty  roar  of  laughing  followed  this  declaration,  and  a  lets 
courageous  spirit  than  mine  would  have^  feared  that  all  his  acquired 
popularity  was  in  danger. 
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^VYou  have  Urn  wiUi  you  I  toppMB,'  said  a  dy  old  ftHdw  from  tko 
end  of  the  table. 

*'  ^  Yes,'  said  1  carelessly — <  I  brought  him  over  here  to  take  a  oouple 
of  days'  shooting,  if  there  is  any  to  be  had/ 

<' '  You  would  have  no  objection/  said  another  insinuatingly,  ^  to  let  us 
look  at  the  beast  ?* 

'<  <  Not  the  least,'  said  L 

'*  <  Maybe  you'd  take  a  bet  on  it,'  said  a  third. 

«<  <  I  fear  I  couldn't,'  said  I> — '  the  thing  is  too  sure — the  wager  would  be 
an  unfair  one.' 

'    <<  *  Oh !  as  to  that,'  cried  three  or  four  together,  <  well  take  our  chance, 
for  even  if  we  were  to  lose,  it's  well  worth  paying  for.' 

<*  The  more  I  expressed  my  dislike  to  bet,  the  more  warmly  they  pressed 
me,  and  I  could  perceive  that  a  general  impression  was  spreading  that  my 
pony  was  about  as  apocryphal  as  many  of  my  previous  stories. 

<*  <  Ten  pounds  with  you  he  doesn't  do  it,'  said  an  old  hard-Aatured 
squire. 

^  *•  The  same  from  me,'  cried  another.^ 

<*  <  Two  to  one  in  fifties,'  shouted  a  third,  until  at  last  every  man  at  table 
bad  proffered  his  wager,  and  I  gravely  called  fw  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and 
booked  them  with  all  due  form. 

^ '  Now,  when  is  it  to  come  off,'  was  the  question  of  some  half  dozen. 

*'  *•  Now,  if  you  like  it — the  night  seems  fine.' 

^  <No,  no,'  said  they,  laughing,  <  there's  no  such  hurry  as  that ;  tomorrow 
we  are  going  to  draw  Westenra's  cover — what  do  you  say  if  you  meet  us 
there  by  eight  o'clock — and  well  decide  the  bet.' 

<^  *  Agreed,'  said  I ;  and  shaking  hands  with  the  whole  party  I  folded  up 
my  papa*,  placed  it  in  my  pocket,  and  wished  them  good  night 

<*  Sleep  was,  however,  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts  ;  repairii^  to  the 
little  public-house  where  I  left  my  friend  Dan,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  who  could  tell  at  a  uMmieiit 
where  a  hare  or  a  covey  was  to  be  found. 

<<  ^  To  be  sure,'  said  he  at  <mce ;  'there's  a  boy  below  knows  every  puss 
and  every  bird  in  the  country.  Tim  Daly  would  bring  you,  dark  as  the 
night  is,  to  the  very  spot  where  you'd  fine  one.' 

**  In  a  few  minutes  1  had  made  BIr.  Tim's  acquaintance  and  arranged 
with  him  to  meet  me  at  the  ^ver  on  the  following  morning,  a  code  of 
signals  being  established  between  us  by  which  he  was  to  convey  to  me  the 
ii^ormation  of  where  a  hare  was  lying,  or  a  covey  to  be  sprung. 

<<  A  little  before  eight  1  was  standing  beside  '  Paul '  on  the  apponited 
spot,  the  centre  of  an  admiring  circle,  who,  whatever  their  misgivings  as 
to  his  boasted  skill,  had  only  one  opinion  about  his  shapes  and  qualities. 

*'*  Splendid  forehand' — <what  legs' — 'look  at  his  haunches' — 'and  so 
deep  in  the  hearth — ^were  the  exclamations  heard  on  every  side — tHl  a  rosy 
cheeked  fat  little  fellow  growing  impatient  at  the  delay,  cried  out^— 

^ '  Come,  Mr.  (yKellv,  mount  if  you  please,  and  come  along.' 

«*  I  tightened  my  girth — sprang  into  the  saddle — my  only  care  being,  to 
keep  my  toes  in  as  straight  a  line  as  I  could  with  my  feet.  Before  we 
proceeded  half  a  mile,  I  saw  Tim  seated  on  a  stile,  scratching,  his  head 
in  a  v^y  knowing  manner ;  upon  which,  I  rode  out  from  the  fNUty,  and 
looking  intently  at  the  furze  cover  in  front,  called  out — 

" '  Keep  back  the  dogs  there — call  them  oflT — hush,  not  a  word.' 

"  The  hounds  were  called  in,  the  party  reined  back  their  horses,  and 
all  sat  silent  spectators  of  my  movements. 
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^<  When  8ud<i<itily  I  toucliei  Paul  in  both  flmks,  down  he  dropped,  like 
a  parish  clerk,  ntiff  and  motionless  as  a  statue. 

**  •  What's  that  r*    cried  two  or  three  beliind. 

"  '  He's  setting/    said  I  in  a  whisper. 

** '  What  is  it)  though  ?'   said  one. 

**<  A  hareP  said  I,  and  at  the  same  instant  I  shouted  to  lay  on  the 
doga,  and  tipping  PauVs  ears,  forward  I  went.  Out  bolted  puss,  and 
away  we  started  across  the  country,  I  leading  and  taking  all  before  me. 

<*  We  killed  in  half  an  hour,  and  found  ourselves  not  far  from  the  first 
cover ;  my  friend  Tim,  being  as  before  in  advance,  making  the  same 
signal  as  at  first.  The  same  performance  was  now  repeated.  Paul  went 
through  his  part  to  perfection ;  and  notwithstanding  the  losses,  a  general 
cheer  saluted  us  as  we  sprung  to  our  legs,  and  dashed  after  the  dcgs. 

^Of  course  I  didnt  spare  him:  every  thing  now  depended  on  my 
sustaining  our  united  fame ;  and  there  was  nothing  too  high  or  too  wide 
for  me  that  morning. 

**  *  What  will  you  take  for  him,  Mr.  O'Kelly?*  was  the  question  of 
each  man,  as  he  came  up  to  the  last  field. 

"  *  Would  you  like  any  further  proof  ?'  said  I.  *  Is  any  gentleman 
dissatisfied  ? '  -     • 

**  A  general  ^  *  No*  was  the  answer  ;  and  again  the  offers  were  received 
from  every  quarter,  while  they  produced  tlie  bank  notes,  and  settled  their 
bets.  It  was  uo  part  of  my  game,  however,  to  sell  him ;  the  trick 
Slight  be  discovered  before  I  lef't  the  country,  and  if  so,  there  wouldn't  be 
a  whole  bone  remaining  in  my  skin. 

**  My  refusal  evidently  heightened  both  mp  value  and  his,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that  no  story  I  could  tell,  on  our  ride  back  to  town,  would  not 
have  met  credence  that  morning;  and  indeed,  to  do  myself  justice,  I 
tried  my  popularity  to  its  utmost. 

'<  By  way  of  a  short  cut  back,  as  the  fair  was  to  begin  at  noon,  we  took 
a  diflerent  route,  which  led  across  some  grass  fields,  and  a  small  river.  In 
traversing  this,  I  mifortunately  was  in  the  middle  of  some  miraculous 
anecdote,  and  entirely  forgot  my  pony  and  his  acquirements;  and  as 
he  stopped  to  diink,  without  thinking  of  what  I  was  doing,  with  the 
common  instinct  of  a  rider,  I  tonadied  him  with  the  spur.  Scarcely  had  the 
rowel  reached  his  side,  wlien  down  he  fell,  sending  me  head  foremost  over 
his  neck  into  the  water.  For  a  second  or  two  the  strength  of  the  current 
carried  me  along,  and  it  was  only  after  a  devil  c^  a  scramble  I  gained 
my  legs,  and  reached  the  bank  wet  through  and  heartily  ashamed  of 
myself 

***Eh,  O'Kelly,  what  the  deuce  was  that?'    cried  one  of  the  party, 
as  a  roar  of  laughter  broke  from  amongst  them. 

'* '  Ah  I '  said  I  mournfully,  <  I  wasn't  quick  enough.' 

"  *  Quiek  enough  V  cried  they.  *  Egad,  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it. 
Why,  man,  you  were  shot  off*  like  an  arrow.' 

**  <  Leaped  off,  if  you  please,'  said  I,  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity 
— '  laaped  <^---didn't  you  see  it  P 

*'*  See  what? 

'* '  The  salmon,  to  be  sore.  A  twdve  pounder,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
aKelly.    He  set  it' 

"  *  Set  a  salmon ! '  shouted  twenty  voices  in  a  breath.  « The  thing's 
impossible.' 

•<  <  Would  you  like  a  bet  on  it  ?*  asked  I  drily. 

"  *  No,  no — damn  it ;  no  more  bets ;  but  sunely ' 

« •  Too  provoking,  after  alL'  niutt^red  I,  *  to  h^ive  lost  so  fine  a  fish. 
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and  get  suck  a  ducking ;'  and  with  that  I  mounted  my  barb,  and  waving 
my  hand,  wished  them  a  good-bye,  and  galloped  into  Killaloe. 

"  This  story  I  have  only  related,  because  insignificant  as  it  was,  it 
became  in  a  manner  the  pivot  of  niy  then  fate  in  life.  The  jockey  at 
once  made  me  an  offer  of  partnership  in  his  traffic,  displaying  before  me 
the  numerous  advantages  of  such  a  proposal  I  was  a  disengaged  man — 
my  prospects  not  peculiarly  brilliant — the  state  of  my  exchequer  by  no 
means  encouraging  the  favourite  nostrum  of  a  return  to  cash  payments, 
and  so  I  acceded,  and  entered  at  once  upon  my  new  profession  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  I  was  always  able  to  command,  no  matter  what  line  of  life 
solicited  my  adoption.  ^ 

.  <*  But  it's  near  one  o'clock,  and  so  now,  Mr.  O'Leary,  if  you  ve  no 
objection,  we'll  have  a  grill  and  a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  then,  if  you  can 
kaep  awake  an  hour  or  so  longer.  Til  try  and  finish  my  adventures.** 


HUNTINO   CHORUS. 


Hurrah  for  the  chase !  for  the  royal  old  sport, 
The  beloved  of  the  castle,  the  cottage,  the  court. 
Old  chivalry  wakes,  as  our  sweet  bugles  blow, 
And  the  forest  resounds  to  our  bold  Tally-ho ! 
Tally-ho  I  Tally-ho! 

Tally-ho,  TaUy-he,  Tally.ho ! 

Hurrah  for  the  chase  1  for  the  gallant  array. 
Of  the  courser  foam-flecked,  and  the  red  coat  so  gay  ; 
Of  the  hounds  rushing  on  like  the  torrent's  white  flow. 
With  deep  musical  answer  to,  Hark  !  Tally-ho  ! 

Tally-ho  1  Tally-ho!  &c.  «cc. 

Hurrah  for  the  chase !  tho*  we  meet  not  the  glance 
Or  the  sweet  voice  of  wom»n  in  this  our  wild  dance, 
Yet  gaily  lead  off  I  in  her  voice  soft  and  low. 
There's  more  danger  by  far  than  in  loud  Tally-ho  ! 
Tally-ho!  Tally-ho!  &c.  &c. 

Hurrah  for  the  chase!  let  the  stranjjrers  come  see 
How  defenders  are  trwned  for  thb  land  of  the  free. 
How  the  huntsman  can  share  in  the  hattle-fields  glow. 
And  the  war-cry  he  practised  in  bold  Tally-ho ! 

Tally-ho!  Tally  ho!  &c.  &c. 

Will  they  shrink  from  the  glitter  of  bayonet  or  lance. 
Who  never  recoird  from  the  torrent  or  fence?    ,     r 
Will  the  voice  of  their  cheer,  as  they  charge  on^ the  foe. 
Be  less  fearless  and  free  than  their  own  Tally-ho ! 

Tally-ho!  Tally-ho!  &c.  &c. 

Here's  a  health  to  ve  all,  my  brave  comrades,  well  tried. 
Who  have  ridden  full  many  a  f\M  side  by  side  ; 
And  long  wirh  light  heart  and  hold  hand  may  ye  go. 
To  the  hounds'  merry  music,  and  sweet  Tal  J-ho  . 

Tally-ho!  Tally-ho  I  &c.  &c. 
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THK  LITE  OF  SIE  ASTLET  PA8T0N  COOPSE9  1AET,* 


The  work  before  u« — altboagh^  as  its 
author  obserYes  in  his  preStce,  '*  it 
must  be  always  to  the  relatives,  the 
friendsy  and  even  the  acquaintances  of 
the  person  whose  life  is  delineated,  a 
•ource  of  melancholy  satisfkctipn"— 
wilt  not  prove  so  generally  interesting 
aa  thottgh  it  were  the  history  of  oae  who, 
without  any  aid  from  station  or  for- 
tune, had  rieen  from  an  humble  posi- 
tion, aod  attained  the  highest  honours 
of  hia  prol^Sision  soteiy  by  the  perse- 
verance of  his  industry  and  the  exer- 
'ttoQ  of  his  ytkilities. 

The  young  aspirant  for  fame  and 
dtsttnctiofi  in  any  profession — particu- 
larly if  hb  means  be  humble,  and  hie 
success  therefore  in  a  greater  degree 
dependant  on  himself— loves  to  con- 
template the  career  of  those  who  have 
toiled  on  throue^h  all  the  cares  and 
troubles  that  beset  the  first  steps 
in  the  path  of  Hfo — who,  perhaps, 
with  the  cold  sneers  of  the  world, 
have  fbH  all  the  bttterfiess  of  poverty 
amid  the  many  sore  and  trying  dtHU 
culties  of  their  **  early  struggles  ;** 
but  who  have  at  length  overcome 
them,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their  ta- 
lents &nd  the  ceaseless  etfbrts  of  un- 
tirmg,  indefatigable  industry  reached 
the  goal  of  their  ambition,  and  won 
for  themselves  a  name  which  the  world 
eonid  withhold  no  longer. 

In  the  Kfe  of  one  who  has  thus  at- 
tained to  eminence,  the  young  tyro  in 
the  outset  of  his  own  career  can  foel 
his  interest  aroused,  and  all  his  warm- 
est sympathies  awakened.  He  can 
trace  in  every  circumstance  of  the 
life  that  is  pictured  before  him — in  its 
every  struggle — its  every  disi^ipoint- 
ment  at  first — some  resemblance  to 
his  own,  and  he  can  thus  be  led  to 
believe  that  for  him  too  the  course  is 
open,  and  to  hope  that  he  also  may 
re»ch  the  goal — a  winner  in  the  race 
of  fome.  There  is  something  in  every 
sentence  to  rivet  his  attention,  and  he 
is  carried  on  through  all  its  details- 
unwearied,  because  tbey  come  home 


to  his  own  feelings,  and  he  eaa  aay» 
''  such  difficulties  I  too  have  snr* 
mounted,  and  such  will  I  yet  over- 
come.*'  He  can  then  read  with  breath- 
less interest  the  visions  of  happinesa 
which  were  opened  to  the  eye  of  thn 
poor  beginner  by  the  receipt  of  his 
«*  first  guinea,^  and  can  follow  him  from 
that  moment  eagerly  and  anxiouslyy 
as  step  by  step  he  steadily  advanece 
until  he  reaches  in  triumph  the  proad 
position  which  he  so  long  and  so  p^ 
tiently  has' sought. 

But  the  biography  before  us  Is  of 
one  who  entered  on  his  professioanl 
career  with  all  the  actventttious  aids  of 
birth,  position,  and  fortune*  His  road 
to  eminence,  although  requiring  the 
energies  of  his  talent  to  enisle  him 
successfully  to  jovme^  over  it,  wne 
yet  without  the  many  hills  and  hol- 
lows— the  obstructions  which  compa- 
rative poverty  and  the  want  of  a  oo»- 
neeition  have  thrown  so  often  in  thn 
way  of  some  of  the  brightest  orni^ 
ments  of  the  medical  profession. 

There  is  always  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  attached  to  the  lifo  of  any  one 
distinguished  above  his  fellows,  whicfther 
his  position  be  attained  by  the  power 
of  his  own  talents,  or  by  those  fortui- 
tous circumstances  which  se  frequently 
place  a  man  of  little  more  than  ordi- 
nary intellect  in  a  situation  wbiok 
without  them  he  nerer  would  have 
reached. 

80  far  as  an  interest  of  this  desartp^ 
tion  goes,  we  think  the  work  before 
us  may  well  excite  it ;  but  we  repeal, 
there  is  bat  little  claim  on  the  ayn^a- 
thies  of  that  class  of  readers  who 
should  be  expected  to  reap  the  great- 
est benefits  from  it  and  from  tkud 
example  of  its  subject,  vix.-^the  young 
members  of  the  medionl  profession. 

The  author  appears  to  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  prove  how  totally 
mdependont  Sir  Aiitley  Cooper  was 
both  by  birth  and  fortune,  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  others  have  been  obliged 
to  encounter  in  the  commencement  of 


•  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooper,  Bart.,  &c.  &c.    By  Barnsby  Blake  Cooper, 
IBsq.,  F.B.S.    In  t^o  vohimes  8vo.    Parker :  London,  1843. 
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their  career;  and  we  really  think 
there  is  nothine  so  peculiarly  worthy 
of  admiration  m  the  successful  life 
of^  as  he  is  pleased  to  designate  him, 
**  one  of  the  most  illustrious  surgeons 
that  ever  adorned  the^science  he  pro- 
fessed." 

There  are  certainly  many  things  to 
interest  us  in  these  volumes,  hut  not 
by  any  means,  to  that  absorbing  de- 
gree which  the  author  seemsi^tQ^think 
most  be  felt  as  a  matter  of  course. 
That  Sur  Astley  Cooper  was  a  clever 
man  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  that  his 
talents  were  so  exceedingly  pre-eminent 
as  to^warrant  his  biographer  in  assum- 
ing a  tone  of  such  ultra-laudation,  we 
deny. 

He  tells  us  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
was  his  uncle,  and  that  if,  in  his  un- 
dertaking, (as  his  biographer,)  his 
expressions  may  be  thought  to  savour 
somewhat  of  extravagance,  the  respect 
he  entertained  for  him  from  the  period 
of  his  boyhood,  the  gratitude  he  owes 
him  for  &e  instruction  he  derived  at 
his  hands,  and  the  afiPection  he  always 
bore  towards  him  as  a  relative,  may 
surely  be  admitted,  if  not  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  fault,  at  least  in  extenua- 
tion of  its  degree,  and  that  *'  partiality 
can  scarcely  be  considered  culpable 
when  its  absence  would  be  almost  cri- 
minal." 

We  can  fully  appreciate  and  respect 
the  feelings  which  have  prompted  Mr. 
Cooper  to  display  so  strong  a  par- 
tiality for  the  character,  private  and 
public,  of  his  uncle.  There  can  be 
none  more  willing — none  more  anxious 
to  make  every  afiowance  for  such  feel- 
ings, and  to  give  them  the  full  meed 
of  credit  which  is  their  due ;  but  still 
we  must  say,  that  as  a  biographer 
Mr.  Cooper  should  not  have  su£^ed 
them  to  betray  him  into  the  error  of 
letting  them  appear  so  visibly  upon  the 
surface  of  his  work. 

Conndering  the  very  high  position 
to  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  attained — 
a  position  which  we  might  naturally 
expect  would  afford  so  rich  a  field  for 
the  biographer — the  book  is  very  little 
remarkable  either  for  anecdote  or  en- 
tertiuning  correspondence  ;  and  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
believing  how  much  more  of  interest 
would  be  attached  to  the  life  of  one 
of  our  own  professional  men  (we  speak 
of  Dublin)  of  the  same  standing^  or  pf 
a  grade  or  two  below  it, 


Sir  Astley  Cooper's  success  in  life 
was,  we  think,  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  easy  kindness  of  manner, 
steadiness  of  nerve,  and  pleasing  per- 
sonal appearance,  qualifications  which 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degw'eV 
and  the  more  likely  to  win  success, 
as  they  were  rarely  to  be  met  with 
among  his  cotemporaries.  ^ 

.-  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  are  many  members  of  the 
medical  profession  amongst  us,  who,  if 
they  moved  in  the  same  sphere  and 
with  the  same  opportunities  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  would  prove  themselves 
in  the  knowledge  and  science  of  their 
profession,  at  least  fully  his  equals,  atid 
in  general  information  and  literary  at- 
tainments immeasurably  his  superiors. 
'  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  biographer 
states — somewhat  unnecessarily — that 
in  literature  and  science  unconnected 
with  his  profession  he  was  by  no  means 
proficient,  and  that  at  no  period  of 
his  life  was  the  amount  of  his  classical 
knowledge  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
peruse  the  works  generally  read  by 
the  more  advanced  in  such  pursuits ; 
the  gratification  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  affording  to  the  polished  scholar, 
being  to  him  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  drudgery  ho  had  to  en- 
counter in  arriving  at  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

This  is,'*hideed,  a  very  low  standard 
of  acquirements  for  a  distinguished 
member  of  a  most  accomplished  pro- 
fession, and  we  are  happy  to  think,  is 
rather  the  exception,  than  the  rule. 
We  know  of  no  class,  who  in  all 
times  and  all  countries  have  laid  ge- 
neral science  and  literature  undcar 
heavier  obligations  than  the  members 
of  the  healing  art ;  nor  are  there  any 
who  have  been  more  conspicuous  for 
purity  and  elegance  of  style,  classical 
neatness,  and  graceful  learning,  than 
such,  when  they  have  appeared  b^ore 
the  world  as  authors. 

AsUey  Paston  Cooper  was  the  fourth 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper — 
the  descendant  of  an  old  and  highly  re- 
spectable Norfolk  family — and  was  born 
at  Brook  Hall,  near  Spottesham  in 
Norfolk  on  the  23d  of  August,  1768. 
His  mother  appears  to  have  been  a 
lady  distinguished  for  her  literary  pur- 
suits no  less  than  for  her  private  vir- 
tues, and  from  her  and  his  father 
Astley  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
^arly  education^  his  only  other  pro- 
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ceptor  being  a  Mr.  Larke,  the  master 
of  the  village  school.  It  is  stated  tliat 
at  this  time  he  was  remarkable  for 
anything  but  assiduity  and  attention 
to  study  of  anv  8ort»  although  he  oc- 
casionally exhibited  traces  of  an  unu- 
sually quick  perception  and  active 
intellectual  powers. 

It  appears  he  was  at  this  period, 
and  even  for  years  after,  extremely 
wild,  and  delighting  in  all  kinds  of 
mischief — escaping  whenever  he  found 
it  possible  from  his  teachers  to  join 
in  whatever  sports  were  going  forward 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  continuallv 
'  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pranks  which 
created  alarm  in  the  minds  of  his 
family,  and  occasionally  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  bring  upon  him  his 
parents*  displeasure. 
.  There  are  several  anecdotes  of  his 
adventures  at  this  time  to  be  found  in 
the  first  volume ;  but  we  can  see  no- 
thing more  in  them  than  the  life  of 
any  school-boy  would  afford.  We 
will,  however,  give  our  readers  one 
or  two  specimens,  and  let  them  judge 
for  themselves : — 

"  Having  climbed  one  day  to  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  aisles  of  Brook  church,  he 
lost  his  hold,  and  was  precipitated  to 
the  ground,  but  providentially  escaped 
with  only  a  few  bruises.  He  was  al- 
ways fond  of  playing  with  donkies,  or 
dickies,  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk, 
and  provoking  them  'till  they  kicked 
him,  and  he  bore  many  marks  for  some 
time  of  their  violence.  One  day  when 
he  was  riding  a  horse  which  he  had 
caught  on  Welbeck  Common,  near  the 
house,  he  directed  the  animal  with  his 
whip  to  leap  over  a  cow  which  was  lying 
on  the  ground ;  but  the  cow  rose  at  tlie 
instant,  and  overthrew  both  the  horse 
and  its  rider,  who  had  his  collar-bone 
broken  in  the  fall. 

♦•  On  one  occasion  the  bell  to  summon 
the  scholars  had  rung,  and  they  were 
all  hastening  to  the  school-room,  when 
some  one  snatched  a  hat  from  one  of 
the  boys*  heads  and  threw  it  into  one  of 
the  *  meres,'  or  ponds  of  water,  which 
are  situated  m  the  village,  and  by  which 
they'were  passing.  The  boy,  lamenting 
jthe  loss  of  his  hat,  and  fearing  he  should 
be  punished  for  his  absence  from  the 
school,  was  crying  very  bitterly,  when 
there  came  to  the  spot  a  young  gentle- 
man dressed,  as  was  then  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  a  three-cocked 
haty  a  glazed  black  collar  or  stock,  nan- 
keen small  clothes,^d  white  silk  stock* 
^igs— bis  hair  han^ng  in  ringlets  dowa 


his  back.  He  seeing  the  boy  crying, 
and  being  informed  of  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow,  deliberately  marched  into  the 
water,  obtained  the  hat,*  and  returned 
it  to  the  unlucky  owner.""  This  young 
gentleman  was  no  other  than  Master 
Astley  Cooper,  &c." 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  relating  these  ad- 
ventures and  pranks  of  his  uncle,  says: 

"  Although  by  some  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  merely  the  acts  of  a 
careless,  headstrong  child,  and  unwor- 
thy of  notice  in  a  me  so  signalized  as 
that  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  theyjfever- 
theless,  to  those  who^jlelight;jt^ra6e 
the  man  in  the  boy,  possess  an^ab'undant 
share  of  interest.  '  • 

■  Now,  with*every  possible  deference* 
to  Mr.  Cooper;  we  cannot  exactly  un-* 
derstand  by  what  course  of  reasoning 
he  can  prove  any  analogy  between  a 
love  for  provoking  donkies  and  a  fond- 
ness for  anatomical  pursuits,  or  be- 
tween directing  a  horse  to  leap  over  a 
cow  and  the  performance  of  a  success- 
ful surgical  operation ;  and  we  can 
only  say,  that  if  a  predilection  for  such 
pursuits  be  an  omen  of  future  great- 
ness in  the  medical  profession,  there 
are  sundry  young  gentlemen  of  the 
present  day  for  whom  we  may  augur 
a  most  brilliant  and  successful  career. 
There  is  one  anecdote,  however,  whidi 
we  think  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  that  readiness 
and  self-possession  which  so  eminently 

distinguished  him  in  after  life; the 

circumstance  to  which  it  relates  oc- 
curred when  he  was  about  thirteen, 
and  happened  as  follows.  After  allud- 
ing to  his  foster  mother — 

"  A  son  of  this  person's,  somewhat 
older  than  Astley  Cooper,  had  been  or- 
dered by  his  father  to  convey  some  coals 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Casteli,  the  vicar, 
and  while  on  the  road,  by  some  accident 
the  poor  lad  fell  down  in  front  of  the 
cart,  the  wheel  of  which,  before  he 
could  recover  himself,  passsd  over  his 
thigh,  and,  amon^  other  injuries,  caused 
the  laceration  of  its  principal  artery. 
The  unfortunate  boy,  paralyzed  by  the 
shock  of  the  accident  and  sinkino^  under 
the  loss  of  blood — the  flow  of  which  was 
attempted  to  be  stopped  by  the  pressure 
of  handkerchiefs  applied  to  the  part  only 
— was  carried  almost  exhausted  to  his 
home,  where,  Astley  Cooper  having 
heard  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
his  foster-brother,  almost  immediately 
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afterwards  arriv«<l.  The  bleeding  was 
oontiaiiing,  or  probably  having  for  a 
time  oeased,  had  broken  ont  afresh.  All 
was  alarm  and  oonfusion,  when  the 
young  Astley  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
tressmg  scene,  alone  capable  of  delibe- 
rating, and  perceiving  the  necessity  of 
instantly  preventing  further  loss  of 
blood,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  en- 
dre}6  the  lltnb  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief above  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
to  bhid  it  round  so  tightly  that  it  acted 
tfs  a  ligature  upon  tro  wounded  vessel 
and  Mopped  the  bleeding.  To  these 
means  liis  foster-brother  owed  a  pro- 
lotigatioti  of  life  until  the  arrival  of  the 
surgeon  who  had  been  sent  for  from 

liOmOn. 


The  gfatitttde  of  the  friends  of  this 
poor  boy,  and  the  flattering  applausee 
of  his  own  for  his  oondaot  on  this  oc- 
OAsion,  appears  to  have  given  his 
thoughts  tbdr  first  bent  towards  the 
profession  of  •lU'gerv.  The  sttcoess 
of  bU  uDcle,  Mr.  William  Cooper  of 
London,  together  with  his  own  pre- 
▼iovs  inattention  to  study  and  perhaps 
positive  dislike  to  a  college  life  and 
uterary  pursuits,  had  also  considerable 
weight  with  kim  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
a  later  period  that  he  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  it. 

The  anecdote  above  related  is  the 
onty  one  of  bis  **  boyhood  years"  in 
which  we  can  trace  the  slightest  ap- 
proadi  to  ''  the  character  of  the  man 
m  the  boy ;'  and  we  hope  Mr.  Cooper 
wtH  not  be  angry  with  us  for  our 
iBability  to  perceive  any  great  pre- 
coetty  of  intellect  displayed  by  his  uncle 
in  such  fbats  as  climbing  on  the  roof 
of  a  church — ripping  open  old  pillows, 
and  letting  the  feaSiers  fly  from  the 
belfry  to  fall  as  if  they  had  been  a 
shower  from  the  clouds,  and  thus 
frighten  away  the  little  witft  the  poor 
rustics  possessed,  with  sundry  other  si- 
Aiilar  performances  which  in  our  days — 
doubtless  owing  to  our  lack  of  pro- 
phetic vision — instead  of  being  looked 
open  as  forebodings  of  future  distinc- 
tion, would  very  probably  entail  upon 
the  unfortunate  perpetrator  no  other 
reward  than  a  sound  flogging. 

In  such  wild  freaks  as  these,  Astley 
Cooper  seems  to  have  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  until  his  thoughts 
were  again  brought  back  to  surgery 
by  the  representations  of  his  uncle,- 
Mr.  William  Cooper,  who  was  himself 
A  surgeon  of  considerable  eminence. 


**  The  animated  descriptions  of  Lon- 
don and  Hs  scenes,  and  the  nmneroas 
anecdotes  which  his  uncle,  who  mixed 
nach  in  society,  would  narrate  in  the 
presmce  of  his  young  nephew,  led  him 
earnestly  to  bend  his  thoughts  towards 
the  metropolis,  and  determined  his  se- 
lection of  that  pi^fession  which,  from 
his  uncle's  position  and  influence,  offered 
him,  above  all  others,  an  advantageous 
opening^. 

"  Still,  however,  there  can  be  bat 
Mttle  doubt  that  much  of  this  anxiety 
to  visit  London  was  attributable  rather 
to  his  taste  for  pleasure  and  excitement 
than  to  any  wish  for  industrious  employ- 
ment. For  when  he  had  finallv  d^er- 
mined  on  becoming  his  uncles  pupil 
(which  was  not.  Sir  Astley  used  to  say, 
until  after  witnessing  an  operation  for 
the  extraction  of  stone  by  Dr.  Dounee 
of  Norwich,)  there  was  no  evidence  of 
his  making  any  special  rest^ation  of  de- 
votion to  his  adopted  science,  or  exjfu- 
bittng  any  unusual  desfa-e  for  achieving 
greatness  of  name  in  its  pursait.*' 

Accordingly  in  August  17S4>  being 
then  about  sixteen,  he  went  to  London 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Clive,  a  man  of  some  note  in 
the  profession,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons 
of  St.  Thomas's  boi^tal,  who  was  is 
the  habit  of  taking  a  few  pupils  t» 
board  with  him. 

Here  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
those  democratic  feelings  which  shed 
their  baneful  influence  on  the  circle 
which  now  surrounded  him,  and  which 
were  at  the  time  fast  spreaidii^  them- 
selves over  Europe.  Mr  Cooper, 
speaking  of  this  period,  remarks  .--^ 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  more  pro- 
bable than  that  a  young  man  of  t^ent 
and  sanguine  temper  like  Astlev  Cooper 
should  t^  captivated  by  a  set  of  opinions 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  stricter 
aristocratic  school  in  whidi  he  had  he&K 
educated ;  possessing  to  him  all  the 
charms  of  novelty,  freedom  from  re- 
straint, and  ostensibly  having  for  their 
object  a  state  of  social  perfection  which 
he  had  not  then  experience  enough  to 
determine  to  be  altogether  Utopian." 

Even  the  religious  principles  of 
Astlev  Cooper  seem  to  have  been  in- 
fectea  for  a  time  by  his  assoeiatiott 
with  Home  Took,  ThelwaU,  &c^ 
among  whom  subjects  of  relinon  were 
either  ridiculed,  or  wholly  diartP- 
frarded.  However  his  intereoors^ 
%itfa  sach  men  afiected  for  ft  tbne 
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his  opinions,  he  appears  to  have 
afterwards  exchanged  them  for  others 
of  a  somewhat  more  loyal  nature, 
which  change  was  partly  brought 
about  by  the  inhuman  scenes  he  wit- 
nessed during  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution,  partly  by  other 
reasons. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which 
may  well  afford  considerable  scope  to 
the  inquiring  mind  of  some  political 
philosopher,  that  a  decided  tendency 
to  whig-radicalism  has  always  been  a 
chai*acteristic  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  one 
infallible  means  of  exorcising  this  half 
rebellious  spirit.  Let  the  most  ultra 
whig-radical  of  them  all  come  once 
vtthin  the  influence  of  a  royal  smile, 
and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  cloud  which 
enveloped  his  political  opinions  is  dis- 
pelled—let him  but  feel  the  touch  of 
that  sacred  finger  which  is  proverbially 
gifted  with  the  power  of  curing  the 
*'  king*s  evil,*'  and,  like  that  disease, 
all  his  preconceived  ideas  of  radicalism 
and  democracy  are  dissipated  as  by  a 
spell,  and  he  comes  forth  a  highly  re- 
spectahlo  Tory !  Democracy  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  creed  for  those 
who  have  nothing  to  lose — the  pro- 
fessed object  of  its  followers  being  to 
reduce  all  above  them  to  their  own 
level;  but  we  never  knew  any  to 
carry  the  feeling  so  far  as  to  consi* 
der  themsehes  on  a  level  with  those 
below  them. 

Astley  Cooper  does  not  appear  at 
first  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  professional  knowledge 
with  any  greater  degree  of  zeal  than 
he  had  previously  bestowed  on  his  lite- 
rary studies  ;  his  social  qualities  open- 
ed the  way  to  an  intimacy  with  young 
men  of  his  own  standing  in  London, 
Imd  hi  their  company  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  into  all  the  dissipations 
the  metropolis  afforded.  However,  in 
the  year  following  he  became  as  re- 
markable for  his  industry  as  he  had 
formerly  been  for  his  idleness,  and  had 
attained  a  degree  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge far  beyond  that  possessed  by  any 
other  of  the  pupils  of  his  own  stand- 
ing in  the  hospital  to  which  he  was 
attached. 

From  this  period  his  rise  in  his  pro- 
fession was  steady  and  rapid.  He  had 
made  such  progress  in  his  knowledge 
of  ana;tomy,  m  his  second  sesshm,  that 


he  was  frequently  called  upon  by  the 
pupils  to  assist  and  direct  them  in  their  • 
dissections,  and  proving  by  his  ready, 
concession  to  their  wishes  that  he  had* 
both  the  knowledge  and  industry  re^ 
quisite  to  facilitate  their  labours,  he  at 
once  established  a  reputation  which 
made  him  sought  after  by  his  fellow 
pupils  as  their  demonstrator,  and  after- 
wards procured  him,  immediately  on 
the  office  becoming  vacant,  the  offer  of 
this  desirable  position. 

Thus  early  did  Astley  Cooper  arrive 
at  distinction  ;  doubtless  his  talents 
and  the  considerable  portion  of  know- 
ledge which  they  had  enabled  him  to 
acquhre  in  so  short  a  time  were,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  cause  of  his  success ; 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
were  the  sole  means  which  led  to  it. 
If  he  had  been,  like  many  others  of 
his  profession,  thrown  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources,  without  friends  and 
without  any  influence,  save  what  his 
talent  could  procure  him,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
left  to  struggle  on  through  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  so  many  others  have 
been  obliged  to  overcome,  until  time, 
or  perhaps  chance,  should  have  brought 
him  into  notice. 

However  the  partiality  of  his  bio- 
grapher may  lead  him  to  suppose  that 
to  his  own  powers  alone  he  was  in- 
debted for  this  early  advancement,  wo 
must  believe  that  at  least  an  equal 
share  of  thanks  is  due  to  his  connexion 
with  Mr.  William  Cooper,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  eminent  medical  men,  the 
personal  friends  and  professional  asso- 
ciates of  that  gentleman.  There  are 
too  many  instances  of  men  of  first-rate 
abilities,  possessing  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  requisites  for  success^ 
wasting  away  whole  years  of  life  with- 
out obtaining  it,  to  allow  us  to  believe 
that  so  very  young  a  man  as  Astley 
Cooper  then  was,  both  in  years  and 
in  professional  knowledge — no  matter 
how  commanding  his  talents  might  be 
— could  have  attained  to  such  a  posi- 
tion without  other  assistance  than  his 
own. 

We,  therefore,  by  no  means  advise 
any  young  student  to  be  led  by  this 
portion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  life  into 
the  ignis  fatuus  belief,  that  he  may 
commence  the  first  session  of  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  idleness  and  dissii> 
pation,  and  in  the  second  be  chosem 
as  a  demonstrator.    If  he  doe^i  he 
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will  be -apt  to  ikid  the  bright  dream  of  • 
bis  ambition  fade  awav  into  *'  airy  no*' 
thingsty"  unless  indeed  be  happens  to 
hare  an  uncle  sargfon  of  a  claefy  of  a 
metropolitan  hospital. 

Bj  whatever  means  Astlej  Cooper/ 
was  thfia  early  distingubhed,  it  seems 
to  have  given  a  spur  to  his  assiduity 
and  to  have  caused  him  daily  to  be- 
come more  and  more  attached  to.  ana-, 
tomical  pursuits:  for,  from  this  period, 
DO  labour  was  too  great,  scarcely  any 
obstacle  sufficient,  to  prevent  his  b^ 
coming  acquainted  with  every  feature 
the  most  minute,  of  any  case  attended 
with  circumstaaces  of  peculiar  interest 
which  ha]M>ened  to  come  within  his 
notice.  Every  study  unconnected 
with  the  immediate  matters  of  his 
profession  was  wholly  neglected ; 
indeed  he  never  displayed  any  fond- 
ness for  literature,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  hb  biography,  and  he  seems 
to  have  given  up  his  entire  mind  to 
the  practice  of  anatomy  and  its  various 
details. 

It  appears  strange  that  a  man  should 
have  occupied  the  exalted  position  of 
Sir  Attley  Cooper  for  such  a  time, 
and  in  a  country  so  pre-eminent  for 
literary  acquirement  as  England,  with 
80  amafti  a  share  of  learning  and  gene- 
ral information  as  he  possessed.  But 
these  are  qualifications  by  no  means 
indispensable  or  essential  to  his  branch 
of  the  medical  profession,  when  com- 
pared with  what  the  physician  finds 
necessary  not  only  for  occupying,  but 
maintaining  his  station  in  society. 

The  world  can,  in  a  great  measure, 
constitute  itself  the  j  udge  of  a  surgeon's 
success,  and  to  a  certain  degree  appre- 
ciate in  him  tliose  powers  which,  in  a 
physician — because  he  possesses  not  tlie 
same  means  of  showing  them — it  does 
not  understand. 

The  cases  in  which  the  former  is 
called  upon  to  act  are,  comparatively 
apeaking,  open  to  every  eye  ;  and  if  he 
possess  a  manner  of  cool  and  perfect 
self-possession,  imflinching  nerve,  a 
qnicK  eye,  confidence,  and  a  steady 
hand,  the  odds  are  at  least  twenty  to 
one  in  his  favour,  that  the  world  will 
pronounce  him  a  clever  fellow,  and 
never  give  itself  the  trouble  to  enquire, 
how  far  his  skill  be  the  mere  exertion 
of  manual  dexterity,  quickness  of  eye, 
and  steady  coolness,  or  the  result  of 
profound  anatomical  knowledge,  and 
thorough  intimaoy  with  his  suQect. 


But  to  return  to  Sir  Astley-Coopen  t 
In  1787  he  viiited  Edinburgh,  where 
he  studied  for  some  months.     In  this , 
portion  of  the  book  there  are  some 
brief  but  amusing  sketches  of  the  lead- . 
ing  characters  of  the  medical  profes-  * 
slon  of  Scotland  at  the  time,  and  there 
is  one  short  anecdi>te  related  by  Sir 
Astley,  which  we  think  worthy  of  lay- 
ing before  our  readers,  although  un- 
connected with  the  subject  of  the  work 
before  us.  :— 

*'  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  a  discussion  took  place 
between  two  young .  surgeons,  one  an 
Irishman,  the  other  a  Scotchman.  The 
former  maintained  that  cancer  never  oc- 
curred in  women- who  had  borne  chil- 
dren. The  young  Scotchman  vehemently 
opposed  this  doctrine,  and  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  twice  had  twins,  and 
yet  had  cancer  afterwards.  To  this 
apparently  conclusive  evidence  the  Irish- 
man immediately  replied,  '  Ah,  but 
don't  you  know  that's  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule ;  whcre's  the  wonder  in 
cancer  following  gemini  ?  it  always 
does.  * " 

•  **  In  1791,  Mr.  Olive  seeing  the  advan- 
tages  that  were  likely  to  arise  no  less  to 
the  school  than  to  h&  pupil,  by  associ- 
ating him  with  himself  made  him  an  offer 
to  this  extent,  although  the  time  of  his 
pupilage  had  not  yet  expired.  Accord- 
ingly an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
that  Astley  Cooper  should  give  a  part 
of  the  lectures  and  demonstrations,  Mr. 
Olive  promising  him  a  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  to 
be  increased  twenty  pounds  annually 
until  he  gave  one  half  the  lectures, 
when  the  proceeds  should  be  equally 
dirided." 

Here,  then,  we  find  AsUey  Cooper 
while  the  period  of  his  pupilage  was 
still  unexpired,  a  lecturer  and  a  demon- 
strator, with  a  salary  the  amount  of 
which  for  one  year  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  which  the  first  three 
years  of  his  practice  brought  him. 

If  voung  medical  sti^ents  coidd 
look  forward  to  place  themselves,  by 
their  own  exertions,  in  such  a  position 
as  this,  we  think,  that  much  as  the 
profession  is  at  present  overstocked. 
Its  ranks  would  soon  become  doubly  in- 
creased. But  unfortunateljr  it  is  of  all 
others  the  profession  least  likely  to  at* 
tain  to  early  distinction  in,  unless  with 
great  interest,  or  better  still  bj  one  of 
those  **  lucky  chances*'  for  whidi  maaj 
rneot  who  have  filled  an  eminent  9iU* 
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tioDy  hav0eir«f7  reason  to  '' thank  th«ir 
stars.*'  We  feel  fallj  convinced  that 
there  are  at  this  moment  manj  young 
members  of  the  profession  with  as  much 
talent  and  as  many  requisites  (as  far 
as  depeais  upon  themselves)  for  suc- 
cess as  ever  Sir  Astkyt:  Cooper  could 
boost  of,  held  back  and  kept  completely 
in  the  shade  for  want  of  the  interest*  ' 
whidi  he  possessedy  to  bring  them  into 
notice.  Whoever  will  read  *'  The 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician,*'  will  find  in 
the  beautifully  written  tale  of  his 
'*  early  struggles,**  a  true  picture  of  the 
difficulties  which  they  may  expect  who 
enter  the  profession  with  no  other 
means  of  forwarding  themselves  in  it 
than  the  talents  they  may  possess*  and 
which,  in  their  dreamy  prospects  for 
the  future,  they  think  are  all-sufficient. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  fo  damp  the 
ardour  of  any  young  student  in  the 
pursuit  of  hb  profession  ;  our  desire 
IS  simply  to  expose  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  are  thrown  across  the  road 
to  eminencci  and  not  to  lead  him  into 
the  belief  that  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  hecome  a  pupil*  attend  an  hospital* 
display  some  talent*  become  a  lecturer* 
then  a  professor*  and  so  on  step  by 
8t^  until  he  has  obtained  the  highest 
station  to  which  he  can  arrive. 

In  1792*  Astley  Cooper  visited 
Parb*  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
peculiar  bias  of  his  political  opinions 
actuated  him  to  this  as  much  as  any 
desire  to  acquire  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  medical  science  in 
France*  or  any  of  the  causes  which 
usually  induced  persons  to  visit  the 
Continent.  He  did  not*  however* 
suffer  hb  interest  in  the  revolution  to 
lead,  him  frum  hb  pursuit  of  profes- 
sional knowledge*  but  studied  while 
there  under  Desault  and  Chopart.  In- 
deed* wherever  he  went*  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  object  of  his  consi- 
deration. He  never  suffered  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  him  by  which  he 
could  leam  any  thing  of  interest  in 
anatomy*  or  in  any  branch  of  surgical 
science*  but  on  the  contrary*  was 
most  indefatigable  in  seeking  it.  Every 
species  of  disease  was  watched  by  him 
with  an  anxious  eye*  and  every  new 
feature  it  might  present  examined  with 
the  minutest  scrutiny*  and  the  most 
untiring  industry.  Even  the  lower 
animab  were  not  exempt  ftom  hb  ex« 
.aminations*  and  many  a  poor  dog  fell  a 
Tictim  to  hb  zeal  in  the  cause  of  ana- 


tomical-sdence.  Mr.  Cooper  stales^ 
that  there  have  frequently  oeen  thirty 
or  forty  of  these  animab  in  his  stable 
at  a  time*  which  had  been  stolen  by  his 
servants*  all  of  which  were  destined 
to  become  martyrs  to  the  advancement 
of  surffical  know  ledge.  Nor  were  dogs 
the  only  animals  upon  whom  he  experi- 
mented ;  an  elephant*  which  died  at 
the  tower  menagerie*  was  removed  to 
his  house*  but  after  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  get  the  huge  carcase 
into  his  dissecting  rooms*  he  was 
obliged  to  get  several  surgeons  to 
assbt  him*  and  to  work  at  it  for  three 
days  in  the  open  air  of  the  eonrt  yard* 
in  front  of  hb  residence.  His  servants 
also  used  to  attend  the  markets  to  pro- 
cure ^cimens  of  fowb*  fish*  kc,  in 
short  there  were  scarcely  any  of  the 
animal  raee  which  did  not  become  sub- 
jects for  his  inyestigation.  He  worked 
almost  incessantly  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  frequently  till  midnight* 
and  seemed  never  to  know  weariness 
in  his  ardour  for  professional  know- 
ledge. 

Considering  Sir  Astley  Co<^per'8 
character  for  kindness  of  heart  and 
disposition*  it  seems  somewhat  strange 
that  all  the  horrors  he  witnessed* 
during  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  having  been  in  Paris  when 
the  first  cannon  was  fired*  on  the  10th 
of  August*  and  an  eye  witness  of  man? 
of  the  frightful  scenes  of  carnage  which 
followed*  do  not  appear  to  have  effected 
an^  immediate  change  in  hb  politi<^ 
opmions*  although  they  were  the  same 
entertained  by  the  very  men  who  had 
caused  these  scenes  of  bloodshed  which 
met  hb  eye  at  every  step.  It  b  pro- 
bable* however,  that  the  disgust  he 
felt  at  those  horrid  massacres  which 
were  then  of  every-day  occurrence* 
formed  the  ground-work  of  the  change 
in  his  ideas  of  democracy  which  after- 
wards occurred. 

In  1793,  he  was  ^pointed  professor 
of  anatomy  to  Surgeons'  Hall.  The 
election  for  this  office  took  place 
annually*  and  in  1794*  he  was  again 
chosen  to  fill  it.  Towards  the  latt&r 
end  of  the  year  1797*  he  took  up  hb 
residence  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  com- 
menced practice,  llie  house  which 
he  now  occupied  had  been  for  many 
years  Mr.  Ciive's*  and  it  was  bj  the 
advice  of  this  gentleman  that  he  went 
to  live  in  it*  hoping  that  any  of  the 
patients  who  were  in  the  habit  of  at* 
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tending  there  would  consult  the  new 
occupier  rather  than  take  the  length- 
ened walk  to  Mr.  Clive's  new  resi- 
dence. 

«•  One  of  the  first  patients,  however, 
who  sought  his  advice  under  these  cir- 
cumstances gave  him  a  hint  that  he  was 
not  to  fancy  that  with  Mr.  Clive'shou^e 
he  was  at  once  to  gain  Mr.  Clive's  fees : 
•Soon  after  I  eot  into  my  new  resi- 
dtjnce/  Sir  Astley  relates,  *  a  patient 

SLve  me  half  a  gumea,  sayfaig,  •  I  gave 
r.  Clive  a  guinea,  hat  as  you  were  his 
apprentice  I  suppose  half  a  guinea  wQl 
M  for  yon.*  Mr.  Olive  made  it  a  rule 
to  take  whatever  was  oflTored  him  ;  so  I 
did  not  refuse  the  proffered  fee.'  " 

The  income*  which  he  at  first 
derived  from  private  practice^  was  very 
iaconsiderahle  even  at  the  period  when 
he  was  elected  surgeon  of  Gny*8 
Hospital,  hy  no  means  such  as  his  posi- 
tion at  the  hospital  and  at  Surgeons* 
Hall,  and  the  numerous  attendance  at 
his  house  of  the  poorer  dasses  of 
patients  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
His  receipts  during  these  early  years  of 
practice^  of  which  he  has  left  an  ao- 
oountt  exhibit  a  steadv  and  comparai* 
lively  speakii^,  a  considerable  increase 
in  his  professional  income*  but  at  the 
same  time  form  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  what  he  afterwards  annually  de- 
rived in  the  same  pursuits. 
J 

"  *  My  receipts,*  says  he,  *  for  the 
first  year  was  Ave  pounds  five  shillings: 
the  second  twenty-six  pounds  ;  the  third 
sixty-four  pounds  ;  the  fourth  ninety-six 
pounds ;  the  fifth  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
the  sixth  two  hundred  pounds ;  the 
seventh  four  hundred  pounds ;  the  eirhth 
six  hundred  and  ten  pounds  ;  the  ninth, 
(the  year  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
the  hospital)  eleven  hundred  pounds,' 
He  himself  appends  a  remark  which 
suffioiently  shows  his  feeling  on  the 
subject :  *  allhough  I  was  a  lecturer 
all  the  time  on  anatomy  and  surgery." 

It  appears  that  his  political  opinions 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Tliere  was  a  copy  of  a  curious  unony- 
mons  document  which  Mr.  Harrison, 
tlie  treasurer  to  that  institution,  re- 
ceived relative  to  the  election  for  the 
oflice,  which  states  "  that  one  of  the 
three  candidates  (alluding  to  Astley 
Cooper)  was  a  Jacobin,  &c."  Mr.  Har- 
rison, however,  spoke  to  Mr.  Cooper 
on  the  subject,  when  the  latter  said> 


"  If  you  think  me,  sir,  professionally 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
surgeon  to  your  institution,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  my  politics,  whether 
in  thought  or  action,  shall  never  in- 
terfere with  my  discharge  of  them  ;  in 
fact,  a  regret  has  spontaneously  arisen 
in  my  mind,  not  only  that  I  have  ever 
been  prominent  in  political  excitement 
at  all,  but  more  especially  that  I  should 
have  espoused  the  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  been  connected." 

By  this  renunciation  of  a  political 
creed,  which  stood  between  him  and 
advancement,  the  bar  to  his  appoint- 
ment  as  surgeon  was  removed,  and  he 
was  elected  to  the  office.  If  the 
avowal  of  this  change  in  his  political 
opinions  was  somewhat  sudden,  it 
is,  however,  but  justice  to  him  to  state, 
that  he  eyfsr  afterwards  avoided  those 
political  friends,  in  whose  society  he 
had  delighted,  and  gave  himself  wholly 
and  entirely  to  professional  considera- 
tions and  pursuits,  never  failing  to 
inculcate  in  the  youngfer  portion  of 
his  acquaintance  this  maxim — **  That 
as  the  duties  of  a  surgeon  extend  alike 
to  men  of  all  parties  and  views,  it  must 
he  most  unwise  for  him  to  attach  him- 
self to  any  one  particular  set,  and  thus 
raider  adverse  to  him  all  maintaining 
contrary  opinions" — a  piece  of  advice 
the  wisdom  of  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  fully  appreciated. 

We  find  through  the  entire  work, 
short,  but  most  graphic  and  amnsing 
sketches  of  the  various  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  with 
whom  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  been  at 
any  time  associated,  or  whom  he  had 
had  any  intercourse  with  in  his  travels  to 
Scotland,  on  the  Continent,  &c.  ;  and 
also  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  which 
our  space — even  if  we  were  so  dis- 
posed— would  not  permit  us  to  extract. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  first  volume 
is  entirely  occupied  with  a  curious 
hut  horrible  account  of  that  ex- 
traordinary class  of  individuals  whose 
success  was  at  that  time  in  its  zenith — 
the  resurrectionists.  It  appears  al- 
most incredible  the  means  hy  whidi 
some  of  those  men  used  to  procure 
"  subjects,"  when  popular  feeling  be- 
came so  strong  against  them  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  danger, 
if  not  of  iropossibiHty,  for  them  to  ob- 
tain them  in  the  usual  way.  To  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  modus 
operandi  on  the&e  occat!oiis,ir6  shafl 
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extract  froflu  Mr.  Cooper's  account  of 
them,  one  or  two  instances.  We 
should  first  premise  that  the  prio- 
oipal  characters  among  the  resurreo- 
tionbta  were  two  men>  the  one  named 
Patrick,  the  other  Murphj : 

"  An  intimate  friend  of  Patrick's  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  residence  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  London.  One  day  this  man  called, 
in  company  with  a  fellow-seryant,  on 
Patrick,  and  informed  him  that  his  mas- 
ter was  dead,  and  that  he  thought  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  business  might  be 
done  with  the  bodr,  as  it  was  lying  in 
a  back  parlonr,  tne  windows  of  which 
opened  on  to  a  large  lawn.  Patrick  made 
sereral  inouiries,  and  haring  ascertained 
that  the  luneral  was  to  take  place  oU 
the  following  Sunday,  said  in  conclu- 
sion, '  The  coffin  then  will  most  proba- 
bly be  screwed  down  on  Saturday  ;  if  it 
is,  let  me  know ;  I  will  hare  nothing  to 
do  with  it  until  that  part  of  the  work  is 
done.' 

•*  Things  fell  out  as  Patrick  antici- 
pated, and  accordingly  on  the  night  of 
Saturday  he  entered  at  the  back  of  the 
premises,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
parlour  by  the  serrant,  he  commenced 
bis  operations.  Unassisted  by  any  light, 
he  drew  out  all  the  screws,  took  off  the 
lid,  and  having  formed  an  estimate,  as 
accurate  as  tne  circumstances  would 
allofr,  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  re- 
moved it  into  a  box  which  he  hadbrou^t- 
with  him  for  the  purpose  of  containrog 
it.  He  next  placed  in  the  coffin  a  quan- 
tity of  earth,  which  the  servant  had  pro* 
cured  from  the  garden,  corresponding 
to  the  weight  of  the  corpse.  The  lid  ^  as 
then  replaced,  carefully  screwed  down, 
the  pall  thrown  over  it,  an^  the  box, 
containing  the  body,  nassea  out  of  the 
window  to  Patrick,  who  hid  H  in  a  tool 
house  at  some  distance  from  the  dwel- 
ling place.  In  this  shed  he  allowed  it 
to  remain  until  the  following  Monday, 
when  It  was  removed  to  one  of  the  prl- 
rate  anatomical  schools,  &c.  For  this 
subject  Patrick  received  fifteen  gui- 
neas r 

This  is  but  one  of  a  great  number 
of  such  instances^  but  it  is  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  of  the  cool  and  daring 
eharacter  which  marked  the  system  of 
vhat  was  termed  «  body  •snatching." 

The  enormous  profit  which  attended 
this  pursuit  may  be  imagined^  when  it 
is  stated  that  one  of  its  followers  (Mur- 
phy) reoeiYed  for  one  night's  work 
one  hundred  and  ibrty-four  pounds  \ 

There  wm  also  a  considerable  pro- 
RlfttiMg  £rom  the  traffic  inbiaiuyi 


teeth,  and  it  is  related  of  this  man, 
who  was  no  less  active  in  mind  than 
in  body,  and  who  never  moved  but  in 
his  occupation — 

"  That  ia  taking  a  walk,  he  observed 
a  neat  meetings-house,  attached  to  which 
was  a  paved  ourial  ground.  Looking 
around,  he  observed  a  trap-door,  lead- 
htg,  he  had  no  doubt,  to  vaults  of  hid- 
den treasures,  and  these  he  deteraiined 
at  once  to  explore.  A  short  tune  after 
ooming  to  this  coaclusioUf  dressed  in  %.  , 
suit  of  black,  and  with  a  demure  de- 
meanour, his  eyes  reddened  as  if  from 
tears,  he  called  upon  the  superintendent 
of  themeetine-hooseburiaUground,  and 
described  to  him  in  mach  apparent  dis- 
tress, the  recent  bereavement  which  he 
had  met  with  of  his  wife,  and  his  anx- 
ious wish  that  her  bones  should  repose 
hi  tills  neat  and  ^uiet  sanctuary.  Slip- 
ping a  half-crown  into  his  hand,  Mur- 
phy readily  induced  the  man  to  oermit 
him  to  descend  into  the  vauk,  unaer  the 
idea  that  he  wished  to  select  the  snot 
for  the  deposit  of  the  remains  of  his  be- 
loved. Murphy,  who  while  outside  had 
studied  the  bearings  of  the  trap-door, 
after  much  preten£?d  inspection  of  the 
vault,  to<^  an  opportunity  while  his 
companion's  back  was  turned  to  him,  of 
sudoenly  rising  his  hand  to  the  ceiling 
and  slipping  back  two  bolts  which  se- 
cured the  door.  On  that  very  night 
Murphy  let  himself  down  into  the  vault, 
and  there,  by  a  few  hours'  active  exer- 
tion, secured  possession  to  himself,  of  the 
front  teeth  of  all  its  inmates.  By  this 
night's  adtenture  he  made  a  dear  profit 
<3i  sixty  pounds  r 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
our  readers,  we  extract  from  the  work 
the  dates  of  the  different  distfncHons 
and  honours  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
obtained.  In  1802  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royri  Society.  In  1813 
he  was  elected  in  council  as  Professor 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  In  1814  he  was 
elected  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Medicat  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1820  he  was  created  a  Baronet.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Snrg:eons.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Roval  College  of  Sur* 

feons.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
erjeant- Surgeon  to  the  Kmg.  In 
1830  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  by  the  Institute  of  France  a 
member  of  their  body>  and  rec«iTe4 
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from  the  King    the  rank  of  Officer 
of  the  Rojal  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.     In  1834  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.     In  1836  he 
was  again  elected  President  of  th6  Col- 
lege'of  Surgeons,  and  received  from 
the  King  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Or- 
der  of  the  Gaelph,  which  he  obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of 
Weliingtony  upon  whom  he  had  lately 
been  attending  professionally.  Upon  his 
•  grace's  recovery,  some  conversation 
took  place  between  him  and  Sir  Ast- 
ley  respecting  this  order,  and  finding 
that  Sir  Astlev  had  it  not,'  although 
Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Sir  Matthew 
Tiemey,  who  was  Sir  Ast1ey*s  pupil, 
had,  he  briefly  said  to  him,  in  conclu- 
sion,   **  You  ought  to  have  it ;  good 
morning  to  you,"     On  the  very  next 
morning.  Sir  Astley  received  a  letter 
firom  his  grace,  informing  him  that  he 
had  been  made  a  Grand  Cross !     He 
was  also  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Gottingen — a   Member  of 
the  First  Class  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  the  Netherlands— of  the  Society  of 
Natural  Philosophy  of  Heidelberg — of 
the  Physico- Medical  Society  of  New 
Orleans — of  the  Academy  of  Medical 
Science  of  Palermo.      From  Russia 
he  received  the  diploma  of  the  Impe- 
rial   University  of  Vilna,  and  from 
Mexico  that  oi  the  Medical  Society  of 
GuadaJaxara. 

f .  The  income  which  Sir  Astley  Coo- 
per derived  from  his  private  practice, 
after  the  first  few  years,  was  immense, 
Mr.  Cooper  mentions  that  his  receipts 
for  the  year  before  he  left  Broad- 
street  for  the  West  end,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  twenty-one  thousand 
poimas/ 

We  find  in  the  second  volume  two 
cases  of  murder  in  which  he  had  been 
called  upon  in  hb  professional  capa- 
city, and  which  excited  considerable 
sensation  at  the  time.  As  instances 
of  his  ouick  perception  and  presence 
of  mina,  as  well  as  because  we  think 
they  possess  features  of  general  inte- 
rest lor  our  readers,  we  shall  quote 
them,  but  we  regret  our  space  obliges 
us  to  abridge  them  in  some  degree :— 

'*  Mr.  Cooper  was  one  day  suddenly 
Mot  for  by  a  general  practitioner  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  to  see  a  Mr.  Isaac  Blight, 
a  ship-broker,  at  Deptford,  who  had  re« 
eeired  a  severe  injury  from  a^tol-ball 
which  had  been  fired  at  him.  When  Mr. 


Cooper  arrived  at^e  house,  he  was 
told  by  his  patient,  that  while  sitting  in 
his  parlour  his  attention  had  first  hem. 
aroused  by  the  door  of  the  room  being 
suddenly  opened ;  on  turning  round,  he 
perceived  an  arm  extended  towards  him, 
and  at  the  same  instant,  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  and  the  sensation  of  a  severe 
blow,  convinced  him  that  he  had  been 
intentionally  shot  at.      He  mentioned 
that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  by  whose 
hand  the  act  had  been  committed,  bat 
related  the  fact  that  bis  partner,  Mr. 
Patch,  whilst  sitting  in  the  same  apart- 
ment,  a   few   days    before,  had  oeen 
alarmed  bv  the  report  of  a  gun,  appa- 
rentlv  discharged  on  the  wharf,  and  by 
a  ball,  which  at  the  same  time  passed 
through  the  shatter  into  the  room,  and 
he  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the 
same  hand  had  been  employed  on  both 
occasions.     Upon  examininsf  the  woond 
it  was  at  once  evident  that  U  was  fatal. 
Mr.  Cooper's  inquiring  mind  led  him 
closely  to    investigate   every    ciroino- 
stance  connected  with  the  case,   and 
even  to  examine  minutely  the  spot  on 
which  the  act  was  perpetrated.      He 
placed  himself  into  the  position  in  which 
Mr.  Blight  had  been  when  be  received 
the  wound,  and  with  his  natural  acute- 
ness  at  once  perceived  that  no  one  but 
a  left-handed  man  could  have  so  stood, 
with  respect  to  the  door,  as  to  have 
concealed  his  body,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  have  discharged  the  pistol  at 
his   victim  with  effect.     This  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his    mind,    and 
having  been  already  prepossessed  with 
the  idea  that  Patch  was  the  culprit,  his 
suspicion  became  an  absolute  certainty 
when  he  ascertained  that  he  was  a  left- 
handed  man.     So  positive  did  he  feel  of 
this,  that  on  reaching  home,  he  said  to 
his  servant  in  secrecy,  *  You  will  see, 
Charles,  tnat  Mr.  Patch,  the  partner  of 
Mr.  Blight,  has  been  his  murderer.'  No 
suspicion,  however,  appeared  to  be  at- 
tached to  him  by  others  until  Mr.  Blight 
died,  but  in  the  course  of  the  coro- 
ner's inquest,  a  variety  of  facts  tended 
strongly  to  criminate  him  aud  he  was 
committed  for  trial.    He  was  tried,  and 
being  convicted,  by  a  train  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  the  clearest  nature, 
was  executed  at  Hrtrsemonger-Iane,  on 
the  8th  of  April,  180G." 

The  other  case  to  which  we  allude 
was  the  murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  Bonar : — 

**  Mr.  Bonar  was  a  wealthy  merdiant 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Cooper. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  no  less  horror 
than  astonishment,  he  heard  one  morn- 
ing that  this  geotlemaa  had  been  mu^ 
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dered  in  the  courie  of  the  preyious 
night,  and  that  Mrs.Bonar  was  in  a  most 
dangerous  state,  from  the  wounds  which 
she  had  also  received  from  the  hands 
of  the  assassin.  The  person  who  brought 
this  intelligence  was  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Bonar's,  of  the  name  of  Nicholson^  He 
had  come  on  horseback  from  Chisel- 
hurst,  where  Mr.  Bonar  had  a  country 
house,  and  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  Mr.  Ck>oper  hnmediately 
desired  his  servant,  Charles,  to  go  and 
inform  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bonar's,  who 
lived  opposite,  of  the  event,  and  to  beg 
of  him  to  go  at  once  with  him  to  Chisci- 
hurst.  They  set  off  at  once,  but  al- 
though they  arrived  before  life  was  ex- 
tinct in  Mrs.  Bonar,  all  Mr.  Cooper's 
efforts  were  of  no  avail  in  averting  the 
fatal  event.  The  conduct  of  the  ser- 
rant,  when  he  brought  the  news  in  the 
morning,  was  singularly  strange  and 
confused,  and  Mr.  Cooper  had  drawn 
from  it,  and  from  other  circumstances 
of  the  man's  appearance,  that  he  was 
the  murderer.  There  was  an  appren- 
tice of  Mr.  Cooper's  at  this  time  with 
whose  father  Nicholson  had  been  a  ser- 
Tant  for  some  vears.  It  appears  that 
this  gentleman  had  been  roused  between 
six  and  seven  A.M.,  by  Nicholson,  who 
told  him  that  his  master  and  mistress 
had  been  murdered  the  night  before. 
He  said,  further,  that  he  hoped  his  mis- 
tress might  yet  be  saved,  and  appeared 
most  anxious  that  Mr.  Cooper  should 
proceed  at  once  to  Chiselhurst.  Mr. 
Tyrrel  (the  apprentice)  relates  as  fol- 
lows  *  I    wished   to    accompany    Mr. 

Cooper,  but  he  said  he  could  not  take 
me,  because  I  must  look  after  Nichol- 
son, whom  he  declared  to  be  the  mur- 
derer. Nicholson  had  disappeared,  and 
I  immediatel  Y  commenced  a  search  after 
him,  although  I  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
in  my  own  mind,  that  he  was  not  the 
murderer  ;  for  he  had  only  quitted  my 
father's  service  ten  or  twelve  days  be- 
fore, after  having  lived  with  him  be- 
tween three  and  four  years.  He  had 
been  a  most  excellent  servant,  and  on 
some  occasions  when  illness  had  oc- 
curred in  the  family,  had  evinced  un- 
usual kindness  and  attention.  He  was 
apprehended  in  the  afternoon,  and  taken 
to  the  counter-prison.  I  went  there  to 
see  him,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
governor  to  the  cell  in  which  he  was 
confined.  Whilst  speaking  to  him,  a 
little  black  and  dun  terrier  dog  placed 
its  forepaws  on  his  knees,  and  began  to 
lick  his  breeches,  which  were  made  of 
some  dark-coloured  velveteen.  Obser- 
Ting  this,  the  governor  directed  him  to 
remove  them.  On  afterwards  holding 
them  up  to  the  li^ht,  the  front  part  of 
each  thigh  was  evidently  stained,  and  9e 
Kttle  mcnstuife  soon  proved  it  to  be  with 


blood.    The  governor  remarked  that 
my  dog  was  a  sagacious  little  fellow, 
but  I  could  not  own  him,  for  I  had  ne- 
ver before  seen  him ;  and  all  the  in- 
quiries which  were  made  subsequently, 
could  not  discover  a  master  for  him.    It 
was  the  more  extraordinary,  because  • 
public  notice  was  posted  at  the  gates  of 
the  prison,  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
dogs.    In  the  evening  I  sent  to  the  pri- 
son to  beg  to  have  the  dog  as  I  heard  he 
had  not  been  owned  ;  when,  remarkable 
to  say,  he  had  disappeared  as  strangely 
as  he  had  entered,  and  was  never  atler- 
wards    found.*     When  Nicholson  was 
examined,  there  was  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  him,  notwithstanding^  the 
strongly  suspicious  circumstance  of  the 
spots  of  blood  found  upon  his  breeches 
— to  warrant  his  being  detained  in  pri- 
son, and  he  was  accorcUngly  set  at  li- 
berty, but  at  the  same  time  was  desired 
to  stay  at  the  house  at  Chiselhurst.     A 
day  or  two  after  he  attempted  to  des- 
troy him3elf  by  cutting  his  throat.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  sent  for,  and  on  his  arrival 
found  him  still  alive.     He  had  some  dif- 
ficulty, on  account  of  the  man's  resist- 
ance, in  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  and 
closing  the  wound.  The  fellow  declared 
bis  intention  of  resisting,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  all  attempts  at  cure,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  had  to  repeat  his  visit  on 
the  next  day,  as  he  had  contrived  to 
tear  away  the  dressings  from  his  throat. 
He  found  him  quiet,  and  a  priest  was 
with  him,  vainly  endeavouring  to  elicit 
a  confession  from  him.     However,  on 
Mr.  Cooper's  informing  him  that  in  all 
probabihty  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  con- 
fess.    A  magistrate  was  immediately 
sent  for,  and  in  his  presence,  before  Mr. 
Cooper  and  the  priest,  the  wretched 
man  relieved  his  mind  of  the  dreadful 
secret,  and  explained  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction.    From  this 
time  he  became  perfectly  passive,  offer- 
ing no  opposition  to  the  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected  for  the  cure  of 
his  wound.     In  a  short  time  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  near  the 
scene  of  the  murder.     The  account  in 
his  confession  was  remarkable.  He  said 
that  for  some  time  after  the  family  had 

fone  to  bed  he  sat  before  the  fire  m  the 
all  drinking  ale  until  he  fell  asleep. 
The  next  thing  he  remembered  was  his 
ascending  the  stairs  towards  his  mas- 
ter's bed-room,  with  the  hall-poker  in  hiji 
hand — his  afterwards  stopping  on  the 
way  and  addressing  himself  by  name, 
saying  *  Nicholson,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?'  and  a  reply  which  no  streni|- 
onsly  maintained  he  heard  made  to  him 
by  a  voice  at  his  side,  *  To  murder  your 
master  and  mistress/  From  the  pocti- 
liar  circumstances  of  this  nittrd^r,  Hh 
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OM|Mr  was^exirMaelj  snxiois  to  pro- 
emn  a  cast  of  Nid^iltoii'i  bead,  wbt^ 
h§  Mucoeded  ia  doing,  it  proved  of 
•aosidorabU  iatorost,  as  it  tended,  to  • 
remarkable  extent,  to  oonftrm  the  rlewt 
of  phrenologistit  in  refisrence  to  the  pe* 
•nliar  oonrormation  whicfa  thej  describe 
as  characteristic  of  those  persons  who 
have  natnrally  a  dispeeition  to  coMOiit 
finoh  an  act  as  mnrder.*' 

This  mnrder,  with  all  its  attendant 
ctroiraistancesy  we  think  the  roost  ex- 
traordinarj  we  hare  ever  heard  of>and 
Mr.  Cooper's  connection  with  it,  ap- 
pears to  have  considerabljr  increased 
the  publicitj  of  his  name,  and  to  hav- 
materially  forwarded  him  in  bis  pro- 
ieaiiMial  progress. 

In  1820^  Mr.  Cooper  was  called 
into  attendance  vpon  George  the 
fourth.  His  majesty  was  afflicted 
with  a  tumour  on  the  crown  of  hb 
head  which  caueed  him  some  inconve- 
nience as  well  as  pain.  Sir  Cverard 
Home  and  Mr.  Brodie  were  called 
in  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Cooper 
has  left  a  detailed  aooMuit  of  his 
mtteadance  on  the  king,  from  which 
we  tztract  the  isUowing: — ^When 
we  saw  the  tumour  it  was  ten- 
der, painfbl,  and  somewhat  inflamed, 
and  we  thought  it  best  to  delay  the 
operation.  The  king  was  much  dis- 
appointed, but  yielded  to  our  advice. 
In  1821, 1  wae  called  down  to  Brighton 
to  see  the  king.  He  came  into  my 
room  at  one  o*olook  in  the  mominflr, 
and  said,  ^  I  am  now  ready  to  have  It 
done,  I  wish  ?oa  to  remove  this  thing 
firom  my  head.'  I  said,  <  sire,  not  for 
the  world  now — ^your  li^  is  too  im- 
portant to  have  so  serious  a  thing  done 
in  a  corner.  No,  too  much  depends 
upon  vour  mi^esty  to  suffer  me  at  one 
o'clocK  in  the  morning  to  perform  an 
operation  whi^  might,  by  possibility, 
be  feUowed  by  £»Ul  eonse^ttences.' 
The  king  was  very  mnch  annoyed,  and 
•aid,  '  1  mU  have  it  done  ••  soon  as  I 
come  to  town,  then.'"  The  king  came 
to  town  shorthr  afterwards,  and  al- 
though  Sir  Astfey  Cooper  made  evwy 
exertion  to  have  the  operation  per* 
formed  by  Sir  E.  Home,  his  nuucsty 
insisted  that  it  sbould  be  done  by  him ; 
aeoordinffly  he  removed  the  tumour, 
and  the  king  bore  the  operation  with 
the  ntmott  patience. 

It  is  omious  to  conttrnpUi^e  the 
lietitadon  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
jperfbnn  this  operationi  which,  in  an 


ordinary  ease,  wofdd  nnt  have  camel 
him  a  moment's  nneasinees*  To  see 
the  man  who,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  pemni- 
ing,  with  a  steadv  eye  and  an  unqnail- 
ing  hand,  operations  the  most  hazard- 
ous— involving  life  and  >  limb — who 
would  amputate  a  man's  leg  with  ai 
much  $ang  ftM  as  a  ohidcea's,  or  tie 
an  artery  as  coolly  as  aeravat — to  see 
him  pause  and  hesitate  about  onttiag 
away  a  slight  tumour,  hecamse  it  hap. 
pened  to  be  fixed  upon  a  roval  head-^ 
to  see  the  nerves  that  would  have  re- 
mained unshaken  while  he  severed  a 
limb  from  some  tortured  subject,  quail 
and  lose  their  tension,  while  he  made 
an  incision  in  a  U  ttle  tumour,  because 
it  had  grown  upon  the  saored  orown  of 
•«the  Lord's  andnted.**  We  know 
not  how  to  account  for  feelings  se 
foreign  to  his  nature,  being  called 
forth  so  suddenly,  unless  there  be  a 
spell  in  the  presence  of  those  whom 
toe  Scripture  tells  ua  to  '<  put  not  our 
£uth  in."  This  brings  strongly  to  our 
mind  an  instanee  of  Napoleon's  know* 
ledffe  of  '<  human  deattngi,''  when  he 
exclaimed  to  Corvieart,  durtag  the 
accouchement  of  Maria  Louisa,  **  Be- 
have, sir,  as  if  your  patient  was  the 
wife  of  a  Bourgeois  de  Paris!" 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account 
of  Sir  Astley's  attendance  on  the  Duke 
of  York,  which  we  regret  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  give.  His  royal 
highness  is  represented  in  a  moit 
amiable  Hght,  and  as  having  borne  hk 
illness  and  all  its  suffering  with  heroic 
fortitude.  When  Sir  Herbert  TayJor 
informed  htm  of  his  danger,  he  said, 
**  God's  will  be  done :  I  am  not  afraid 
of  dying ;  I  trust  I  have  done  mv 
duty ;  i  have  endeavoured  to  do  so ;  i 
know  that  my  faults  have  been  maajy 
but  God  is  merciful,  his  wi^a  are  in- 
aorutahle,  I  bow  with  submission  te 
his  will ,  •  .  t  own  it  has  come  upon 
me  by  surprise ;  I  knew  that  my  ease 
had  not  been  free  from  danger ;  I  have 
been  always  told  so,  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect immediate  danger,  and  had  I  been 
a  timid  or  nervous  man  the  effect  might 
have  been  trying.  I* trust  1  have  rf» 
ceived  this  cooMBunicatioa  with  be* 
coming  resolution." 

There  are  no  aneodotes  of  any  in- 
terest, relating  in  any  way  to  the  many 
high  and  distii^ished  persons  whom 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  attendod ;  and 
indeed*  altogether*  the  trork  U  Terj 
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defteient  in  this  respect.  If  the  author's 
oKject  was  to  paint  the  character  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  in  such  a  strong  and  fa- 
Tourable  Uj^ht,  we   think  he  should 
have  left  in  the  shade,  instead  of  bring- 
ing forward,  one  or  two  instances  of 
what  we  should  call  downright  selfish- 
ness.    We  shall  give  one  of  the  anec- 
dotes to  which  we  allude,  and  if  our 
readers  can  trace  in  it  any  appearance 
of  that  great  kindness  of  disposition 
and  thonghtfulness  for  the  distress  of 
others,  which  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us  his 
ancle  was  so   distinguished   for,   we 
will  acknowledge  our  error  at  once ; 
but  at  present,  we  must  confess,  that 
we  can  see  in  it  no  trait  of  kindness, 
or  thoughtfulness,  save  what  is  dis- 
played  towards  the  "first  numeral.** 
Mr.  Cooper  says — «  I  was  once  my- 
self travelling  with  him,  when   the 
hind-wheel  came  off,  hut  the  carriage 
did  not  turn  over.     The  misfortune 
happened  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
I  immediately  got  out,  and  asked  rov 
vnole  if  he  would  not  alight ;  to  which 
he  replied,  '  undoubtedly  not ;  put  up 
the  wmdow,  and  you  and  the  post-boy 
make  all  right.*     We  found  that  the 
only  aeotdent  was  the  loss  of  the  linch- 
pin, which  had  caused  the  wheel  to 
roll  off;  so  that  we  raised  the  carriage, 
put  the  hind-wheel  on,  but  were  still 
at  a  loss,  for  we  could  not  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  linch-pin.     I  sent  the 
post-boy  forward  to  look  for  a  nail  in 
some  cottage.  After  he  had  been  gone 
about  ten  minutes,  my  uncle  became 
impatient,  told  me  to  get  upon  the 
horse  and  drive  on  until  we  met  the 
post-boy,  at  the  same  time  saying,  <  if 
you  keep  quite  straight  the  wheel  will 
not  come  off  again.'     After  going  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  we  met  the 
post-boy  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  nail ;  and  this  answering 
our  purpose,  we  arrived  about  Amr 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  H  uBtine don. " 
Now,  if  Mr.  Cooper  intends  this 
anecdote  to  exhibit  his  uncle  in  a  fa- 
vourable point  oi  view,  there  must  he 
some  hidden  virtue  in  keeping  a  poor 
devil  half  the  night  shivering  in  the 
cold,  which  we  candidly  congas  our 
inability  to  discover;  but  if  on  the 
contrary,  he  relates  it  as  an  instance 
of  extreme  selfishness,  we  think  it  a 
very  fair  one — at  the  same,  time,  we 
must  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  anec- 
dote might  very  judiciously  have  been 
omitted* 


We  must  now  brmpf  our  notice  of 
this  work  to  a  conclusion,  and  in  doinr 
so,  will  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  whida 
suggest  themselves  to  us.  It  is  not  for 
us  in  r-i  vie  wing  the  biography  before 
us,  to  make  any  criticisms  on  the 
writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  we 
shall  only  say,  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider them  deserving  of  the  high 
praise  which  has  been  heaped  upon 
them,  even  his  great  work  on  Dislo- 
cations— decidedly  his  best — is  not 
without  its  inaccuracies.  A  physician 
or  surgeon  in  high  practice,  we  expect 
more  than  any  other  professional  man, 
to  make  notes  of  the  cases  that  come 
before  him,  in  order  to  afford  a  future 
clue  to  the  detection  of  disease,  and 
an  insight  to  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  for  its  alleviation 
or  cure ;  but  notwithstanding  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  great  experience,  he 
has  left  to  the  world,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  little  useful  information, 
and  has  transmitted  to  us  but  a  very 
slight  portion  of  the  immense  fund  of 
professional  knowledge,  which  he  must 
have  acquired  in  so  vast  a  field.  In 
fact.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  left  very 
little  hut  an  immense  fortune,  and  the 
echo  of  his  fame — the  one  of  which 
may  be  very  useful  to  the  pockets  of 
his  family,  the  other  to  their  pride,  but 
neither  by  any  means  likely  to  confer 
benefit  on  society  in  general,  nor  any 
strong  claim  upon  its  gratitude. 

In  love  of  his  profession.  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  was  never  surpassed ; 
he  had  scarcely  a  thought  beyond  it  ; 
every  hour  was  given  up  to  it,  and  if 
anything  called  him  for  a  time  from 
its  pursuit,  he  would  return  to  it  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  if  almost  his 
very  existence  depended  on  it.  At 
home  oi'  abroad,  he  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  information  re- 
specting it ;  in  short,  his  fondness  for 
it  was  a  passion  which  lasted  until  life 
itself  had  ceased  to  last.  He  possessed 
too  every  qualification  for  success — 
manners,  appearance,  great  readiness 
nd  presence  of  mind,  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  and  though  last  not 
least,  a  private  character  uniting  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  with  high  feehngs 
of  honour,  and  umblemished  integrity. 
Of  his  decision  and  readiness,  we  will 
mention  an  instance  which,  although 
not  mentioned  by  his  biogprapher,  we 
remember,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  have 
beard  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Astley  him- 
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self: — He  wM'«Uendiiig  a  man  who 
bad  dislocated  bi«  shoulder,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  make  him  let  the  in- 
jured arm  hang  by  his  side  in  such  a 
manner,  as  would  have  enabled  him  to 
restore  the  joint  to  its  proper  position. 
The  poor  man  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed, 
vaiulj  striving  to  obey  Sir  Astloy's 
directions  ;  fur  in  spite  of  his  endea- 
vours to  let  the  arm  hang  **  deacT* 
by  his  side,  the  muscles  preserved 
their  tension  and  would  npt  relax  suf- 
fieientJy.  Sir  A8tley,'.4is  if  he  had 
given  over  the  attempt,  told  the  man 
to  move  himself  back  in  the  bed,  and 
then  watching  the  moment  when  the 
patient's  attention  was  otherwise  di- 
rected, and  the  muscles  consequently 
nnprepared  for  resistance,  he  seized  the 
limb,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  restored  it 
to  its  socket. 

Before  concluding  our  notice^  we 
would  beg  to  enter  our  strong  and 
decided  protest  against  the  appearance 
in  print  of  certain  anecdotes  which 
iprewoutof  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  profes- 
lional  attendance  on  the  Earl  of  Liver- 


pool. Without  questhming  for  a 
moment  their  authenticity  and  cor- 
rectness,  we  regret  that  such  memo- 
randa should  ever  have  been  made  by 
the  subject  of  the  memoir  himself, 
and  still  more  that  they  were  deemed 
suitable  for  publication  by  his  nephew. 

Our  estimate  of  the  physician's 
mission  is  a  very  high  one:  and  he 
who  is  called,Qix  ^  'Bee  sufferings  hu- 
manity in  aW  ils  weakness,  in  idl  its 
imbecile  prostratioB,  should  guard 
himself  rigidly  agaiiist  the  possibility 
of  shaking  the  world's  confidence  in 
his  honourable  secre«y»  by  disclosures 
such  as  thase  we  have  alluded  to.  We 
would  rather  forego  all  the  pleasure 
of  such  biographies  than  sec  them 
tainted  with  a  faiult  like  this. 

On  the  whole,  as  a  work  of  general 
interest,  as  well  as  the  life  of  a  man 
who  atUuned  to  a  distinguished  po- 
sition, the  volomes  possets  a  good 
deal  of  merit,  and  will  form  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  libraries  not  only  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  also  of  private 
individuals. 


SONG.      BY  JAMES   MUEBAT. 


When  we're  parted  think  not  thon 
I'll  forget  our  plighted  vow ! 
Other  looks  from  other  eyes— 
Other  whispers — other  sighs — 
Other  forms,  though  fkir  they  be. 
Shall  not  wean  my  soul  firom  thee ! 

n. 

Ofl  as  balmy  twilight  flings 
Dew  drops  from  her  dusky  whiga-^ 
Ofl  as  coming  morn  egain 
Trembles  in  the  sparkung  main« 
Shall  my  fSsrvent  prayer  be 
Light  of  life  and  joy  to  thee ! 

m. 

When  the  noon-day  sun  is  high 
Flaming  in  the  arching  sky.» 
When  the  swain,  with  toil  opprest, 
Seeks  the  shade  and  sinks  to  rest. 
Then  in  fancy  wild  and  free 
I  will  live  that  hour  with  thee ! 


Edinburgh. 
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A  POLYGLOT   PAPER. 
IKTRODVCTORT   LETTER   FROM   NBO   HYDE   TO   HARRT   LORRBQUBR. 

Cattle  Hj'd^neftr  Bfallow,  Cork  Coanty» 
p6Mt  of  St.  PMridc 

Dear  Hal — That  clever  young  poet>  T.  J.  Ouselej^  and  I  hare  taken  **  a 
lark"  down  here,  and  forgetting  Coke  and  Blackstone  for  the  nonce^  are  flaring 
up  among  the  viUage  girls>  who  in  this  month  look  as  pretty  as  the  Nymphs^ 
and,  if  you  will  believe  me,  are  just  as  loveable.  The  fact  i^  the  Temple  is 
about  this  time  of  the  year  dull  enoi^h  for  us  who  are  yet  juniors,  and  the 
town  is  quite  empty — there  being  no  farce  or  Ain  going  on»  except,  of  coorset 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  even  .there  Joe  Hume  has  not  yet  begun  to 
Liston-ize,  and  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  shaved  off  his  whiskers* 
and  jokes  but  seldom.  The  theatres  are  going  entirely  to  the  dogs  ;  and  the 
red-lipped  little  ballet  eirl,  with  whom  I  used  to  pass  my  February  morning 
has  got  quite  tired  of  John  Bull  audiences,  and  sighs  once  more  for  the  sunshine 
and  bouquets  of  Ja  belle  France.  Muntz  and  his  cudgel  are  gone  down  to 
Birmingham ;  Dr.  Bowring  is  slowlv  recovering  Arom  the  convulsive  fit  into 
which  he  was  thrown,  on  reading  Thomas  B.  Shaw*s  exposition  in  this  month's 
Blackwood  of  his  (the  said  Bowring*s)  utter  ignorance  of  the  Rossian; 
Cobden  himself  is  silent ;  and  there  is  no  anti-corn  law  fun— 

'*  Bombalio,  Clangor,  Stridor,  Taratantara,  Murmur" — Ennius-^ 

going  on  in  the  metropolis.  Tom  Duncombe  and  Mary  Anne  Walker,  the  hen- 
chartist,  (to  use  the  elegant  metaphor  of  The  Times,)  have  made  it  up  between 
them  and  Tom  Macaulay  has  republished  his  reviews  from  the  Edmburgk!  !  1 
After  all  these  mishaps  and  follies,  can  you  wonder  that  I  have  cut  London? 

I  wish  I  could  coax  you  and  Butt  down  here  for  a  few  weeks.  He  is  a  very 
fine  fellow,  quite  after  my  own  heart,  and  I  like  him  exceedingly,  [I  suppose  he 
does  not  forget  the  last  piece  of  comedy  we  had  at  the  '*  Imperial"  in  Cork, 
when  Carew  0*Dwyer  sang,  **  We  all  love  a  pretty  girl  urider  the  roMe,**  with 
such  transcendent  effect,  and  poor  Counsellor  Walsh  offered  to  eat  his  breeches 
for  a  wager !]  Pray  make  m;^  respects  to  him,  and  forward  the  accompanying 
keg  of  smuggled  whisky,  which  I  got  from  the  mountains  last  niffht  as  an 
invaluable  present.  I  believe  it  occasioned  the  death  of  some  half  a  doien 
people,  but  as  they  were  only  gangers,  of  course  the  matter  excited  no  surprise, 
and  the  magistrates  very  properly  hushed  it  up.  Nobody  thinks  it  a  sin  or  sname 
to  kill  an  exciseman.  We  can  easily  s|)are  six  or  seven  pt7ing  inquisitive  rasods 
out  of  the  country,  but  we  cannot  do  without  our  whisky.  Potheen,  as  you  botli 
well  know,  is  a  classic  drink,  and  Phosbus  Apollo  was  so  fond  of  it>  that  he  used 
to  bathe  his  hyacinthine  locks  in  the  momUatn  dew  from  morning  till  night.  The 
anecdote  is  in  Horace — 

<*  Qui  rore  puro  Castalise-  lav  it 
Crines  solutos" — 


and  clearlj  shows  the  Pythian  to  have  been  an  ass.  I  suppose  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  my  auburn  locks,  but  my  palate,  that  1  bathe  with  the  en- 
rapturing mixture.  Nor  is  it  for  pomatum  that  I  send  it  to  you  and  the 
Alderman.  Customs  of  that  kind  (thank  Heaven)  are  prevalent  neither  in 
Cork  nor  Galway.  The  beautiful  city  sends  two  members  to  parliament  who 
represent  not  only  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  but  also  the  two  very  best 
distillers  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  those  of  Glin  and  Middleton  ;  and  I  l>eliev6 
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Mr.  Martin  of  Galwaj  is  a  maxitifactarer  of  potteen.  If  he  is  not»  I  can  onlj 
say  he  ought*  hoth  as  a  gentleman  and  senator.  This  whisky  that  I  now  said 
is  prime.     I  hope  you  liked  the  last  lot,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Pray  tell  me  whether  you  ever  intend  to  visit  Cork  ?  We  have  some  fine  old 
castles  and  towers  in  a  state  of  delectable  ruin*  on  which  vou  might  dilate  ior 
fver,  and  quite  as  full  of  reminiseenses,  amatory*  poetical*  historiciu*  fire-eattng* 
smuggling*  drinking**  and  8teep1e*chasing*  as  any  in  the  classic  regions  of 
Galway-^a  district,  by  the  way*  for  which  you  have  done  more  than  ever  Homer 
did  for  Ionia*  or  Plutarch  or  Pindar  for  the  foggy  realm  of  Boeotia.  I  can  also 
offer  vou*  on  my  kinsman's  part*  every  thing  that  can  delight  the  mind  and 
cherish  the  hody—^abiea,  vina,  Venux,  baths*  Bur^ndy*  and  bright  eyes. 
Suppose  you  write  a  book  on  Blarney  Castle*  the  Helicon  from  which  Tom 
Moore  drew  his  inspiration  ;  or  on  this  of  our  own*  more  famous  still*  anc) 
teeming  in  every  corner  with  legendary  lore*  for  which  Curry  or  Murray* 
would  sell  their  souls  and  bodies  ;  Butt  and  I*  to  hash  up  the  classical  matter* 
aofl  give  you  as  many  quotations  from  the  Sanscrit  as  you  might  want ;  you  to 
array  the  scenes  in  your  own  peculiar  style*  and  clotlie  them  in  the  gorgeous 
robe  of  roraaaoe.  I  think  a  book  of  that  kind  would  sell ;  I  know  a  passage  in 
Plutarch  that  1  will  lay  a  thousand  pounds  furnished  O'Brien  with  his  solution  of 
the  gvapd  arcanum  of  the  Round  Towers.  The  dry  antiquarian  portion  of  the 
history  has  been  done  by  that  learned  Thehan*  in  a  way  that  sets  competition  at 
defiance :  for  you*  Bulwer*  Ains worth*  or  James,  remains  the  more  fascinating 
task  of  making  them  the  ground-work  of  romance.    Think  over  it  old  fellow  1 

Well — but  you  ask  me  how  I  am  getting  on*  and  request  a  paper  for  ihe 
Umvemty  Magazina.  I  have  been  dreadfully  idle  of  late*  and  am  sorry  I  cannot 
oblige  yoa  with  one  of  my  own  manuscripts,  but  I  enclose  in  this  cover  a  let  of 
songs  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago  from  an  old  and  valued  correspondent  of 
mine*  one  Brallaghan*  of  whom  of  course  vou  have  heard.  He  is  a  very  excel- 
lent piper  in  tire  oriental  parts  of  London,  and  writes  occasionally  for  the 
EtKnourgh  Review.  Macvey  Napier  **  honours  the  very  flea  of  his  dog*"  as  the 
maa  in  Sen  Jonson  says*  aiid  good  right  he  has*  for  Bndlaghaii  is  the  very  best 
oontributor  that  Messrs.  Black  and  Co.  have  had  since  Brougham  gave  them  up. 
I  thought  you  might  not  be  displeased  to  see  some  of  Barney's  prolusions*  and  \ 
therefore  send  vou  seven.  Print  and  publish  thenii  together*  and  believe  me 
yours  ever,  my  dear  bcnr^ 

E.  V,  H. 

P.S. — Brallaghan's  orthography  b  eccentric*     I  send  you  his  note. 

Q>p9  Qf  Mf.  B.  Brallagkan*$  noU  to  Ned  Hyde. 

Paddy's  Goose,  March  10,  184three. 
^  Dear  HiDiE..-.Aa  you've  been  blagardin  me  so  ionge  about  thim  songes  Eyo 
promist  yew*  1  sends  em  at  last.     I'd  rite  moar  only  I'm  reedin  the  JSiarmH 
P«<<,  a  peapr  wich  every  gentleman  and  thrue  Tory  shoqld  read.     Good  byf 
md  had  luck  to  ye. 

"Yersthruly, 

"B.   BSAUACHA*. 

'<  To  Edward  Vaughan  Hyde,  Esq. 
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A.   FOLYOLOT   PAPER. 
BY     BABKET     DBALLAOUAK. 


CUAN80K. 

Vivouf  ^  roa  Julie ! 
Juroos  d'aimer  toujoqrs ; 
■  Le  printernps  de  la  vie 
£8t  fait  pour  les  amours. 
Si  l*au8tere  Tieillesae 
Condamne  nog  desirti 
LatMons  lui  sa  sag^sse 
£t  gardons  nos  plaiairs. 

Vivons  I.  ma  JuHe,  he, 

L*astre  dont  la  lumiere  * 

Nous  dispense  les  jours 
Am  boot  de  sa  earriere 
Recomnenee  son  conrs; 
Quand  le  temps  dans  sa  rage 
A  fletri  les  appas 
Les  t09e%  du  bel  age 
Ne  refleunssent  pas. 

Vivons  &  ma  Julie,  &c. 

D*une  pudeur  farouche 
Puis  les  degiiisemen^, 
Vien%  donner.  ik  ma  boucbe 
Cent  baissiers  ravissans. 
Mille  autres — pose  encore 
Sur  mes  levres  de  feu, 
Tes  levres  que  j'adore — 
Mourons  ce  deux  jeu. 

VivoDs  &  ma  Julie,  &c. 

Dc  nos  baisers  sans  norobre 
Le  feu  rapidc  et  doux 
S*  ecbappe  comme  Tombre 
£t  passe  loin  de  nous. 
Mais  le  senthqent  tendie 
D*un  heureux  souvenir,  • 
Dans  mon  cceur  vient  reprendre 
La  place  du  plaisir. 

Virons  k  ma  Julie,  &c. 


SONG. 

O  press  me,  press  me  ere  we  part. 

Sweet,  and  vow  to  me, 
The  love  that  warms  thy  gentle  heart 

Mine  own  shall  ever  be. 
The  dower  of  life  is  love  alone. 

Cold  wisdom  is  its  weed  : 
The  sage  may  deem  it  wise  to  frown. 

But  kisses  are  our  creed. 
Then  press,  &c. 

The  star  of  day  whose  golden  eyes 

Sweet  are  fair  like  thee. 
Though  sunk  at  night,  at  moming's  rise, 

Springs  brightly  from  the  sea. 
Butonce  they've  passM,  life's  sunniest  hours 

Never  again  shall  beam ; 
We  wither  like  the  summer  flowers, 

We  vanish  like  a  dream. 
Then  presfi,  &c. 

Then  blush  not  sweet,  but  kiss  on  kiss 

In  thousands  give  to  me. 
Thy  rosy  lips  are  shrines  of  bliss, 

Let  me  the  volary  be. 
Again — again :  those  lips  of  fire, 

My  heart,  my  soul  entrance, 
My  own— my  last — my  sole  desire. 

The  slars  are  in  thy  glance. 
Then  press,  &c. , 

Kiss  me  again — ^nay,  teilt  thou  chide 

A  heart  so  true  to  thee  ? 
Kisses  are  noogbt— th^  pass,  they  glide. 

Like  wavelets  o'er  the- sea. 
But  love — true  love  like  thine  and  mine. 

Glows  with  immpital  bloom. 
It  lives  through  life — its  glories  shine 

Purely  beyond  the  tomb. 
Then  press,  &e. 


LUIS   DE  CAMOES — SONNET   XXXIV. 


Quando  o  Sol  encoberto  vai  mottrando 
Ao  mundo  a  luz  quieta  e  duvidosa, 
Ao  lon^o  de  bui  praia  deleitosa, 

VoQ  na  mmba  inimica  imaginando 
Aqai  a  vi  oa  cabeilos  concertando ; 

ABi  CO'  a  mad  na  face  tad  formota; 

Aqoi  fallasdo  alegre,  alii  otudosa; 

Agora  fttiuido  ^ueda  a^ioni  udnad^^ 


When  the  glad  sun  sinking. 

Leaves  the  worid  in  shade. 
Oft  I  wander  thinking 

Through  our  silent  glade. 
As  I  saunter  lonely 

'Neath  the  sk)r  star-wrought, 
Tbou--oh,  thou  only 

^  XKf  dream,  mjr  thoui^ 
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Aqui  estere  sentada,  alli  me  vio, 
ErgucDdo  aquellos  olhoc  UA  itentut; 
Commonda  aqui  bum  pouoo,  alli  segtirn. 

Aqui  86  eotristeceo,  alli  se  no; 
£  em  fim  nette  cautados  pemameotof 
Paiao  eita  rida  Yai  que  aempre  dura. 


As  I  gaze  arouud  me 

On  tbe  scenes  well  known^ 
Sad  thoughts  confound  me 

And  I  weep  alone. 
Here  Tve  seen  thee  braiding 

Thy  hair  graceTully 
With  flow'rets  fading 

As  thy  lore  for  me. 

Id  these  happy  bowers 

'Mid  the  gay  rose  trees, 
Thou  hast  dream*d  for  hours 

In  lore's  reveries. 
Here  IVe  seen  thee  wiling;—* 

Here  I*ve  known  thee  grave ; 
Here  thou  oft  stood'st  sm&ng^ 

My  heart  thy  slave. 

Here  I  dared  to  love  thee; 

Here  I  pressed  thy  brow ; 
When  the  stars  above  thee 

Were  leas  pure  than  thou. 
Here,  alas!  we  pwted — 

Yet  I  live — I  live— 
And,  though  broken-hearted^ 

Can  thy  fall  forgive. 


MADEIOALB  Dl  GABBIBLLO  CHIABAEEO. 

Dico  alle  Muse :  dite, 

O  Dee,  qual  cosa  alia  mia  Dea  somiglia? 

EUe  dicon  allot :  1*  alba  vermiglia ; 

U  sol  che  a  meszo  di  vibri  splendore ; 
II  bel  espero  a  sera  infra  le  stelle, 
Queste  imagtni  a  me  piyon  men  belle ; 

Onde  riprego  Amore 

Che  per  sua  gloria  a  figurarla  muova ; 

£  cosa,  che  lei  sembri.  Amor  non  truova. 

Said  I  to  the  Muses,  <«  Ye  sisters  declare 
<*  What  beautiful  image  resembles  my  fair?**— 
With  purple-bright  smilings  and  laughing  blue  eyee 
The  Lady  Thalia,  for  all,  thus  replies* 

**  We  think  that  your  mistress  resembles  the  dawo 
•^  In  chariot  of  gold  by  her  crimson  steeds  drawn ; 
**  We  think,  too,  at  times  that  she  shines  like  the  noon 
«  Of  a  sunshiny  day  in  the  flower-dressed  June. 

**  Moreover  we  think  that  her  eyes  have  a  fire 
<«  Like  Hesper  the  brightest  of  all  the  bright  choir." 
**  Pooh,  pooh  !*'  said  1,  **  Ladies,  you  mock  me  indeed-i 
'*Her  charms  all  your  stars  and  your  sunshine  exceed.** 

Then  I  ask'd  of  young  Cupid  some  likeness  to  name ; 
At  once  at  my  bidding  the  little  god  came ; 
He  thought,  and  he  thought  for  a  lung  summer's  day. 
Bat  faird  ond  at  last  in  chagrin  flew  away» 
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0£  SANTILLANe. 


Moxa  tan  fermosa 
Nod  vi  en  la  frontera 
Como  tin  Taquera 

De  la  FiNOJOBA. 

Faciendo  la  yia 
De  Calataveno, 

A  Santa  Maria, 
Vencido  del  tuSDO» 

Vox  tierm  fragosa, 
Perdi  la  carrera 
Do  ▼!  la  vaquera 

De  la  FkNOJosA. 

£n  UD  verdo  prado 
De  rosas  y  Acres 

Guardando  ganado 
Con  otrot  pastores. 

La  vi  tan  fermosa 
Que  ahenas  creyera 
Que  fuene  Taquera 

De  la  FiNOJOSA. 


1. 

I.ne^er  on  the  frontier 

Saw  nymph  like  tweet  Rof  a^ 
The  pretty  milk  maiden 

Of  green  Fimojosa. 
It  happ'd  on  my  way 

To  the  shrine  of  St  MaET 
Of  Calatavbno, 

I  grew  stiff  and  weary; 
And  ent'ring  a  Talley 

For  rest,  I  saw  Rosa, 
The  pretty  milk  maiden 

Of  green  Finojosa. 


In  a  flower-prankt  lawn. 

Amidst  other  fair  girb. 
Her  cows  she  sat  miUung 

With  fingers  like  peans* 
I  could  scarcely  believe 

As  1  gazed  on  this  RofAt 
She  was  but  a  milk  maiden 

Of  wild  Finojosa. 


3. 

Kon  crio  las  rosas 
De  la  primarera, 

Se  an  tan  fermosas 
Nin  de  tal  manera. 

Fablando  sin  glosa 
Si  antes  supiera 
De  oudla  vaquera 

De  la  Finojosa 


Than  brightest  spring  rotet 

My  darling  is  fairer  s 
I  know  not  to  what 

I  could  meetly  compare  her* 
Had  I  dreamed  of  the  beauty 

That  charms  in  this  Ro0a» 
The  pretty  milk  maiden 

Of  lone  Finojosa, 


Non  tanto  mirara 
Su  mucha  beldad, 

Porque  me  dejara 
En  mi  liberdad. 

Mas  dixt  donosa, 
Por  saber  quier  era* 
A  quella  vaquera 

De  la  FiNOJOBA. 


I  would  never  have  dared 

Through  that  valley  to  saunter^ 
Or  be  caught  in  the  spells 

Of  the  lovely  enchanter. 
Here  ends  my  long  canto. 

So  pledge  me  sweet  Rosa, 
The  pretty  milk  maiden 

Of  green  Finojosa. 


BEINRICH  V0S8. 


Das  Mflgdlein  braun  von  Aug  *und 
Kam  aber  Feld  gegangen ; 
Die  Abendrothe  schicn  so  Klar 
Und  Nactigallen  sangrn. 
Icb  sah  und  hCrto  sic  ali'ein, 
Dalderi  daldera  das  MKgdelcin 
Soil  mein  Herzliebchcn  scin. 


1. 

Haar  '      A  dark-haired  girl  with  arch  brown  eyes^ 
Tripp*d  lightly  o*er  the  meadows, 
A  rosy  flush  suffused  the  skies. 

And  in  th*  embowered  shadows 
The  nightingales  sang  sweet  and  clear-^ 
But  her  nionc  I  see  and  hear, 
-     My  o^n  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear. 
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Ein  Rockben  trug  tie  dttnn  und  BLort 

Uod  leicbrgeschuit  ibr  Mieder ; 

El  weht*  ihr  Haar«  tfl  webt'  ibr  Scburx 

Im  Weste  hin.und  Wicder. 

Die  Striiippfe  tcbieneii  weiu  und  aeiD — 

Dalderi  dalderm.dM  Mtigdelein, 

Soil  mein  Hersliebchea  lein. 


A'ibort  and  nmple  gown  was  tied 

Around  ber  waist  to  tightly ; 
The  wanton  sepbyrt  blew  aside 
Her  petticoat*»but  slightly : 
Her  ankle  imall  did  plain  appear^ 
She  is  the  lata  1  moat  revere. 
My  own  bcart*t  luve^  this  maideirdear. 


Die  bunte  Kuh  gelockt  rait  Gra$» 
Kam  ber  irnn  Anger  trabend, 
Und  als  du  Mfigdiein  melkcnd  tass 
Da  bor  icbVuten  Abend, 
Und  scbielt  ins  Busentuch  binaio — 
Dalderi  daldera  das  Magdelcin 
Soil  mein  Herzliebohen  sein. 


8. 

The  cow  approached,  and  sonn  ber  pail 
With  ricti  new  milk  was  laden  $ 

She  sat  and  sang— I  told  my  tale 
or  passion  to  the  miaidan. 

Her  eye  lit  up  with  lota  sineers— - 

She  is  the  lass  I  most  revere. 

My  own  hearth  love,  this  maiden  dear. 


Sie  nickte  tnir  rait  holdem  Omia; 

Da  ward  mir  wobl  und  banga, 

Und  bertbaft  drttckt*  ich  einen  Kuts, 

Auf  ibtaroihe  Wanga. 

So  roth,  ao  totli  wie  Abends«bien. 

Dalderi  daldem  dal  Mltgdeleln 

Soil  mein  Herzliebcben  sein. 


I  woo'd,  and  while  sbe  sweetly  amiled 
I  strove  to  read  ber  bittsbea, 

Yet  snatched  some  kltsea  warwi  aiid  wild, 
Whereat  ber  red  eheek  flushes 

Like  sunset  bright  in  yonder  aphere — 

She  is  the  lass  1  most  revere, 

My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear. 


5.    ■ 

Ich  hair  ihr  ubcr  Steg  und  Zaun 
Du  Milch  zu  Hanse  hringen, 
Und'gegen  Ungethiira  und  Graun 
Ein  Schiifcrliedchen  singen ; 
Denn  dunkel  wars  im  fiuchenchain — 
Dalderi  daldera  das  Magdelein 
Soil  mein  Herzliebcben  sein. 


0*er  hedge  and  stile  I  he1n*d  this  maid, 

Her  snowy  milk-pail  brmging; 
Onward  we  went,  throuffh  gaibering  shade 

A  homely  ballad  singing. 
Ne'er  reach*ed  her  heart  one  thought  of 
She  is  the  lass  1  most  revere,  [fear— 

My  own  heart*s  love,  this  maiden  dear. 


C. 

D\$  Mutter  achalti  So  spit  bei  Nicht? 
Da  stand  sie  ach,  ao  •cbiimig. 
Sacht,  s^frach  ich,  gute  Muttef  sacht 
Das  Tdcbterlein  das  nebm*  icb. 
Nur  fVeuodlich  Mutter  wiUingt  ein, 
Dalderi  daldera  das  MSgdelein 
Soil  mein  Hertlieboben  sein.     . 


«  So  late  to-nigbt?*  ber  notbar  cried— 
At  once  I  thoa  besought  ber, 

•*  Good  mother,  bold,  nor  vainly  chide, 
I  love  thy  beantaoua  daughter. 

Let  ber  be  mine->my  vows  now  hear. 

She  is  the  lasa  I  most  revere. 

My  own  heart's  Lovt,  thia  tnaidm  dear.** 


▲  FAREWELL  TO   THE  OIELS  OF  CORK. 


"Ait  ifi*H*f 

Vt4t  fit*  /^t*f 


1. 

O  I  ye  charming  girls 
With  teeth  like  pearls 
And  lips  of  honey -dew 

As  /  know  well, 
With  whom  Tve  saunter'd 
In  sweet  groves  and  gardens. 
When  young  and  foolish. 

Take  niy  last  farewell. 


Valete  Amores 
RisuSf  lepores    * 
CordisQue  mei 

PulcbrsB  feroion^ 
Quels,  quels  x^_ 
In  vemis  pratia 
Flore  statia 

In  Cofcagii. 
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Kvfitmri  uyj, 
H  *^myxt0»»t  r«Tir^ 

Xm^tn  zmkff 
0»M  'iixmJ^0tft4, 
AyytXmt  uaXXsrrmt 

Xm^trtf  9rtui»vn 
BmXXu  tuu  •fjLfuirmf 

Avrt  n  Utiititttt 


B^  S^fney  Bndlagkan* 

*Ti8  Y\\  your  glory 
('elebrate  in  ttory, 
Where'er  I  wander 

On  horse  or  »hank, 
111  sing  w  sweetly, 
And  u  complefelyy 
As  bould  Tom  Little 

Or  Father  Frank. 

2. 

They  may  talk  of  angels 
Who're  always  ranging 
On  starry  pinions 

Through  the  goolden  air ; 
But  'tis  my  opinion 
That  the  Queen's  dominions 
Couldn't  show  such  angels 

As  our  ]ri»h  fair. 
Their  looks  so  charming. 
Are  quite  disarming, 
The  stoutest  stoic 

Before  them  were  weak, 
And  in  their  faces 
Are  thren'd  such  giacesi 
That  the  pope  himself 

Might  tneir  Ikvours  seek. 
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Vos  celebrabo 
Marique  terrft, 
In  versu  bell^ 

Et  splendid^, 
Ut  Thomas  Panrus 
Aut  Franciscus  pater 
Dulcis  cantator 

CorcagisB. 

u. 

Vos  estis  rosse 
£t  magls  formoan 
Quam  angeli 

VisB  la^ese, 
Celique  stellss 
Sunt  minus  bells 
Quam  sunt  puellto 

Corcagi». 
Gratis  mille 
In  ocelUs  ludunt 
Piosque  trudunt 

In  vitia; 
Papaqueipse 
Rugare  vellet 
Dulces.ampl^xus 

£toscula. 


Of/tMrn  tutXXu 
9itut  ynytnf  ti 

Kt^Kmytif, 
Atm  yvMUJutv 
*£XiMi  A^ytdti 

£y  ^^vytif 
OvK  «y  ^iXffuy«^ 

'Of  VuJm^ifA 

) 
Vpftftu  xm  A^tmiu 

AXXmv  TI  r«yr«v 

Oi»  ux»v,  fnfu, 
Ttuf  ^•^tt 

£y  Ks^xmytif, 
Uay^at  M  irrnXXMUU 
£»  rmvrif  wtXu 

VUXXeu  ir  If, 
mats  ^tXuvfi 
Ayfttf — mXX*  mXXtt$ 
TymJ^  yv/tMut 


The  Queen  of  Beauty^ 
I'd  lay  a  w«ger, 
Was  black  and  sooty 

If  compared  with  ours ; 
And  even  Aurora, 
And  the  blushing  Flora 
Were  quite  inferior 

With  all  their  flowers. 
The  Grecian  Helen 
Who  left  her  dwelling. 
To  rake  with  Paris 

In  the  towers  of  Troy — 
Och  I  wbo*d  compare  her, 
Or  call  her  &lrer. 
Than  that  rogue  of  lovelinesi: 

Sweet  Kate  Molloy? 

4. 

The  Nymphs  and  Naiads 
And  purty  Stralads, 
Who  galaranted 

Without  sense  of  shame. 
Couldn't  houtd  a  candle 
To  iiur  Mntister  fairies, 
The  Nells  and  Marys 

So  well  known  to  fame. 
'Tis  we've  few  ladies 
Of  bad  reputation ; 
Our  maids  don't  flirt  beyond 

A  kiss  or  so ; 
Not  like  tbem  goddesses 
Who  wore  no  boddices, 
But  ran  stark  naked 

Thrdugh  Greece  long  ago. 


Per  Stygem  juro 
Roseam  Anroram 
Deamque  Floram 

Cum  Venere, 
Non  habuisSe 
Formam  decoram 
Paremque  npstris 

In  Corcagift. 
Clara  Helena 
GroBcis  regina 
Qus  sspe  dormiit 

Cum  Faride 
Mes  CatharinnB 
Parvs,  divins 
Inferior  esset 

Certissim^. 

Nymphs  qus  silvaa 
Glim  pererrabant 
Sine  pudore 

Aut  niodestift 
Non  potuissent 
Lucem  tcnere 
Deabus  noatris 

In  CorcagiA. 
Nee  meretrices 
Ulls  sunt  nobis 
Omnes  sed  viigines 

Castissimae, 
Basiant  sspe 
Sed — ot  modestius 
Nymphis  nudissimia 

Aehais. 
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C4|ti  6  3<nii|<iBjle* 
1. 

t)d  b-vc4C4'6  ni^f  A  1)  3Atii)4b|le, 

1)4  C-CU4C4  1|-d||t, 

*Si  Ciic  UK)  rt5<5|t  4  t)-54|U)4B|le. 
2. 

Jr  5)te  i  ii4  6414*  4m  Hn, 

'Sti4  rnc4dtJ4  4||i  b4|i  1)4  C|i40fbe  c^ixfi^t 

'Sir  tijUre  4  txfe 

1)4  -ojittdT;  4)|i  ti(5r; 
'Sj  C4|t;  t!)0  rc^lt  4  n-oiM4b|le. 

3. 

)r  bii)c  4  cc<5i  'i)4  loi)  •rn4  rnx^i 

)r  '1)4  p)loii)edl  4)11  C[i40)b  1)4  rtt)le: 

W4|i  loi)5  V40I  re<5l 

ai|i  *oi^  341)  d6o 
Se4'D  t}i;)vi^  11)0  pc^ri  4  i)-34tii)4b|te. 

4. 

ci)ttS4«-r4  4  Cbinorc  cuiitmi  mo  Sur*e, 

2tW  «4  401)  bM5  4  i)-Jtt|*e  d'l)  b-^lle, 

341)  d4l|i  3A1)  ^lor, 

3i^  bjidi)  341)  x>1t, 
3o  ii4ib  C4)«  'r4  bui-Dir)  4  i)-34|ii)4b)le. 


KATE  OF  GABNAVIIXA. 
1. 

Oh  wert  thou  e*er  in  Ganiavilla» 
Or  hast  thou  seen  in  Garnavilla, 

The  njtnph  so  fair, 

"With  lunbri^t  hair, 
My  darting  Kate  of  GamafiHa  ? 

2. 

Like  swans  that  glide  o  er  summer  streams, 
Or  mountain  snow,  her  bosom  beams : 

Lilce  dew  that  rests 

On  roses'  breasts. 
Is  Kate*s  sweet  kiss  in  GamaTilla. 

Her  siItVj  songs  the  ear  d^gfat 
Like  the  dear  angeUbird  of  night ; 

In  glance  in  mien, 

She  looks  «  Queen, 
My  darting  Rate  of  Qamavilla. 

4. 

To  thee,  O  Heaven,  in  prayer  I  bend, 
(If  Heaven  to  poet's  prajer  attend,) 

May  bliss  and  joy 

The  hours  employ 
Of  darting  Kate  of  Gamavilla. 
PtfadyVGoow  Public. houte,  Ratcliflb  Higliwajr,  London. 
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THE   PYRBNEES. — A  fICNIC    AT  COARRAZ£. 


•Y  lovbtk  wnkn  oovrtuo. 


It  would  hardly  seem  that  January 
was  a  time  for  pic-nic8>  nor  is  it  often 
so  in  the  south  of  France  more  than 
in  England*  that  sweetest  of  all  coun- 
triesy  most  neglected  and  most  unjustly 
censured  for  its  climate,  which  is  infi- 
nitely hetter  than  the  seekers  aAer 
noTelty  will  allow.  I  do  not  know 
how  a  pio-nic  in  January  would  answer 
in  general  in  England*  but  arranged 
under  the  circumstances  of  our  expe- 
dition to  Coarraze  on  the  25th*  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed. 

Fau  is  one  of  the  gayest  places  ima- 
ginable: scarcely  one  evenmg  passes 
without  a  fete.  English*  Spaniards* 
and  Americans  have  nearly  pushed  the 
French  inhabitants  from  their  stools* 
and  those  who  remain  are  rather 
looked  upon  as  visitors  amongst  the 
intruders*  who*  like  cuckoos*  have 
turned  the  original  birds  out  of  their 
nests.  The  French  give  very  few  par- 
ties* but  the  English  are  never  ouiet ; 
one  soiree  creates  another*  and  one 
new  expedition  suggests  a  newer.  One 
bright  sunny  day  in  the  afternoon*  when 
the  blue  s|gr  and  soft  air  asserted  that 
it  was  summer*  and  was  only  contra- 
dicted by  the  leafless  trees  and  deso- 
late aspeict  of  the  hills*  which  insisted 
on  the  season  being  that  of  winter*  a 
gay  party  of  *  every  body  in  Pau,'  met 
together  in  the  hi^h  terrace  of  the 
Park  of  Castel  Beziat*  and  were  seen 
standine  in  ^oups*  laughing  and  talk- 
ing* ana  devising  for  the  future.  The 
mountains  were  pt  this  moment  so 
clear  and  so  close*  that  it  seemed 
almost  possible  to  see  the  bears  cours- 
ing each  other  through  the  ravines 
and  across  the  plains  of  snow*  extend- 
ing from  peak  to  (>eak*  glitteringr  in 
the  golden  sun*  which  reflected  weir 
sides  of  talc  and  ice  like  fabled  heights 
of  lookingf-glass  or  crystal.  The  near 
coteaux,  though  no  lonffer  covered 
with  vines*  by  their  sombre  hue  and 
cold  brown  colour*  brought  out  the 
back-ground  of  the  transparent  pur- 
ple Pyrenees  in  fine  rehef.  Every 
peak  was  sharply  traced  upon  the  blue 
sky*  from  the  enormous  pyramid  of 


Bagneres*  above  the  valley  of  the 
Adour*'  i^ong  the  line*  where  a  space 
opens  towards  St.  Sauveur*  and  Vig- 
nemole*s  shadow  srleams  far  off*  where 
the  jagged  sides  of  Costerillou  lead  the 
eye  on  to  Gabisos  and  the  Pics  of  the 
Eaux  Bonnes*  and  the  great  monarch 
of  the  Val  D'Ossau  raises  his  triple 
crown*  diademed  with  snow*  and  the 
high  chain  of  Aspe  sinks  gradually 
away  from  view.  All  this*  though' 
seen  so  often  by  the  promenaders  in 
the  park  of  Pau*  has  every  day  new 
attractions,  so  magnificent  is  the  pros- 
pect of  these  gorgeous  mountains  and 
their  murmuring  attendant*  the  ever- 
clamouring  Gave*  which  rushes  impe- 
tuously alon^  its  interrupted  bed*  and 
leaps*  and  winds*  and  chafes*  and  glit- 
ters* without  pause  or  delay*  spuming 
all  control*  and  making  itself  what 
course  it  pleases  for  its  bright  green 
waters  through  the  sands  and  shingles 
which  strive  to  choke  its  passage. 
Meantime  the  gay  partv  increased 
every  moment  in  size  till  the  whole 
walk  was  filled  with  smiling  faces*  and 
the  whole  air  rung  with  lively  voices. 
A  pic-nic*  it  was  contended*  would  be 
very  possible ;  and  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  fine  day  was  a  positive 
misdemeanour.  What  so  easy  and 
what  so  pleasant  as  to  order  all  the 
carriages*  and  let  the  gentlemen  all 
mount  their  horses*  and  to-morrow 
morning  set  out  for  Coarraxe  ?  The 
castle  where  Henri  Quatre  studied^ 
under  the  eye  of  his  governess  Susanne 
de  Bourbon*  Baronne  de  Missons*  or 
under  that  of  the  pretty  jardimere, 
who  taught  the  ready  prince  the  lore 
never  since  forgotten*  de  canter  FleU" 
rette. 

Some  sage  voices  were  fiuntlv  heard* 
whispering  of  colds  and  draughts*  and 
damp  grounds*  and  snowy  mountains* 
but  the  laughter  and  approval  drowned 
the  sounds*  and  it  was  all  agreed  on 
without  opposition*  and  an  hour  fixed. 
Pates,  and  champagne*  and  Bayonne 
hams,  and  all  that  the  pastry-cooks  of 
Pau  could  furnish*  were  soon  ordered* 
and  the  sun  went  down  in  crimson  and 
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gold,  promising  fair  and  kindly.  All 
were  to  meet  again  at  several  parties 
in  the  evenii^,  and  arrange  the  spot 
of  meeting  and  starting  for  the  follow- 
ing day :  but  when  the  hour  oame  for 
the  revels  of  the  night  to  beg^n, 
behold !  torrents  of  rain  had  deli^vd 
the  streets,  and  the  uncertaua  climate 
had  shown  its  tyranny. 

Every  one,  however,  was  too  busy  to 
lament;  the  music  was  so  pleasant,  the 
dancing  so  agreeable,  the  petits-jeux  so 
entertaining,  "Let  the  storm  rage  on," 
no  one  heeded  it,  no  one  had  in« 
<*lination  to  think  of  to-morrow ;  ne- 
vertheless, in  the  pauses  of  amuse- 
ment a  voice  seemed  to  sigh  for 
Coarrajs«,  which  was  echoed  here  and 
there  r  there  had  been  little  romances 
'imagined,  little  tete-a^tetes  projected, 
which,  as  a  young  Irish  fi*iend  bb- 
-served,  are  meetings  "  almost  alone  ;** 
^*and  it  is  so  mnch  better  not  to  put  off' 
things/'  said  a  pretty  philosopher,  shak- 
ing her  ambrosial  curls : 

"  To-day  is  ours — ^what  do  wo  fear  ? 
To-day  is  ours — we  have  it  here.'* 

Happy  climate  of  Pau,  where  one 
hour  has  no  idea  what  the  next  will 
bring  forth!  The  morning  rose  in 
smiles,  and,  though  the  mountiuns 
were  hid  in  a  veil  of  mist,  the  sun- 
•beams  were  hovering  above  it,  watch- 
■ittg  An  opportunity  to  induce  them  to 
come  shining  forth ;  half  a  hundred 
kittle  billets  came  showering  about  to 
AsC|  **  Are  we  to  go  ?"  "  Ought  we  to 
venture?"  •*  Don't  you  think  we  can?" 
**  Surely  we  need  not  hesitate,"  Ice.  Ice, 
until  at  length  one  "  voice  potential" 
l^ve  the  word>  and  by  twelve  o'clock 
the  monde  was  en  route. 

**  Lo  que  ha  de  ser*  no  puede  faltar," 
**  Thai  whioh  is  to  be,  cannot  fail," 

was  engraved  above  the  old  gateway  of 
-the  tower  of  Coarrate,  and  so  it  was 
with  us ;  for  fate  had  destined  that  we 
should  go  and  should  succeed. 

In  summer  time  the  drive  from  Pau 
to  the  tower  and  chateau  is  charming : 
the  pretty  hills  are  festooned  with  rich 
.vines  from  top  to  bottom.  At  the 
village  of  Bizanos  you  pass  a  height 
crowned  with  magnificent  pines,  which 
forms  a  feature  in  the  landsci^  from 
Pan*  and  relieves  the  monotony  of  the 
^mllnngns  foliage  olaewharo.     Here 


was  formerly  a  place  of  meeting  during 
the  last  days  of  carnival,  where  games 
of  all  kinds  went  on,  and  where  all 
was  gaity  and  hilarity  amongst  ^e 
people.  La  eahuk  dee  Broutons  was 
there  eaten  and  enjoyed,  and  the  06- 
ieqmU  of  mardi-gras  were  celebrated 
amidst  the  popular  patois  chorus : 

•*  Si  t'en  has  jou  que  demouri, 
Adiii  prattbe  Carnabal !" 

But  all  that  is  national  or  peeuliar 
is  dying  fast  away  in  France ;  and  in 
this  distant  nook  of  Navarre,  their  old 
customs  are  discontinued.  Bizanos  is 
now  only  a  village  of  washerwomen, 
and  its  pleasant  castle  a  country  house — 
to  let.  From  the  ground  b  a  glorious 
view  into  the  mountidns ;  and  the 
town  of  Pau»  across  the  Gave,  standi 
proudly  out  on  its  hills>  tbooeh  its 
chateau  of  Henri  IV.  is  ooncealed  by 
A  mound ;  the  extensive  building  ot  the 
college,  which,  near,  has  no  attraction, 
is  by  distance  turned  into  a  command- 
ing fkbric,  having  all  the  effect  of  a 
oitadeU  and  thus  looks  as  fine  as  the 
castle  and  donjon  which  predominates 
on  the  sideopposite  Gek>sand  Juran^n. 
The  plain  beyond  is  called  La  LU 
magne,  of  B6arn,  and  is  not  unlike  that 
chosen  spot  of  Auverg^  so  vaunted :  for 
ft'uitfulness  and  cultivation  abound; 
corn  and  wine^  and  pasturage  and  gar- 
dens are  there ;  and  all  is  ffwwing  with 
richness  and  quiet  beauty.  But  our  drive 
on  the  25  th  of  Januarv  only  indicated 
these  things,  and  told  us  now  lovely 
the  scenery  would  be  by-and-by.  En 
attendant  the  ^ne  season,  we  were 
content  with  the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vided for  the*day,  and  hailed  every 
fleam  whioh  showed  us  the  ricy 
righter  and  brighter  as  we  jour- 
neyed on.  Less .  than  two  honn 
brought  us  to  the  desired  spot^  and 
there  we  found  cavaliers  and  amuuomti 
all  busy  already  exploring  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  plaoe. 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  castle  is 
destroyed,  exoept  one  towor  which 
remains  entire,  and  to  climb  up  the 
narrow  stair  of.  this  is  the  great  ob- 
ject; for,  f^om  the  platform  at  the 
top,  the  view  is  wonderfblly  fine.  You 
seem  as  if  on  one  side  the  purple 
mountains,  with  their  snowy  siw, 
could  be  reached  with  the  baod ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  i^hole  wide  waS&D^ 
^ttiitry  i3.»prMid  oot  la  a  ] 
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Tiitre  it  something  awftd  aodmjste- 
rious  in  lookii^  down  the  dim  gorges 
between  the  everlasting  hills,  and  roam- 
ing in  imagination  into  the  deep  val- 
leys below,  so  weH  known  to  the  ad- 
venturous Henriyand  his  young  band  of 
'  mountaineers^  whose  home  was  wher- 
ever the  iaaf^l  or  the  bear  could  leap 
or  prowl.  Many  may  have  been,  and 
as  useless  as  many,  **  the  lengthened 
sage  advices"  of  the  prudent  Susanne 
de  Bourbon  to  her  charge,  that  be 
should  be  careful  and  not  dare  too 
much  ;  but  Henri  had  early  impressed 
on  his  heart,  as  he  afterwards  did  on 
his  coins^  the  motto, 

'*  Invia  virtuti  nulla  via  est/* 

and  went  laughing  forth,  hoping  each 
new  adventure  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous and  excitmg  than  the  last. 

While  some  stood  wrapt  in  wonder, 
leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the  donjon, 
and  watching  the  mountains  which 
seemed  as  if  making  signals  to  each 
other,  as  the  skudding  mists  now  veiled 
and  now  revealed  them,  and  took 
strange  fbrms,  as  if  spirits  were  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  on  messages  to  their 
brethren  in  the  caverns  and  on  the 
peaks ;  others  of  the  picnic  party  set 
out  for  the  village,  and  paused  to 
sketch  the  antique  door-way  of  the 
church,  where  two  priest-lilce  angels, 
holding  scrolls,  guard  the  entrance  and 
support  the  empty  niche  surmounted 
by  a  coronet,  where  Notre  Dame  once 
smiled  upon  the  pious  pilgrim,  and 
welcomed  him  to  her  shrme  before  he 
continued  his  journey  to  say  his  ori- 
sons before  her  sister  of  Betharram. 

'Whatever  migrht  have  been  the 
Spartan  simplicity  in  which  Henri, 
then  called  Prince  de  Viane,  was 
brought  up,  and  however  much  we  all 
admired  the  plan  of  hb  education,  we 
were  not  id)le  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity we  had  of  resting  in  a  castle, 
where  so  excellent  an  example  of  fru- 
gality was  given :  for  our  provisions 
were  too  ample  and  too  good  to  be 
resisted,  and  while  we  lauded  the  drv 
bread  and  insipid  cheese  with  which 
the  young  hero  was  nourished,  we 
mortified  ourselves  With  very  different 
fare. 

A  blaaing  fh-e,  round  which  we 
closed  our  merry  circle,  seated  in  ca- 
pacious arm-chairs  and  on  luxurious 
sofliBy  cast  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  large 
istoon  wh6»tt  we  were  aMemUed;  and 


though  we  now  and  then,  particularly 
the  most  poetical  amongst  us,  cast  a 
glance  towards  the  blue  and  snowy 
range,  whose  heads  seemed  peering 
into  the  long  windows  to  watch  our 
proceedings,  we  could  not  but  enjoy 
the  genial  heat  sent  forth  by  the  crack- 
ling logs,  and  fancy  ourselves  just  such 
a  party  as  might  once  have  assembled 
round  the  hearth  of  the  okl  easde/  on 
whose  site  the  present  is  built,  and, 
like  us,  here  they  might  have  laughed 
and  joked,  and  conversed  and  suiig 
the  hours  away. 

Here  La  Marguerite  des  Mar- 
guerites, the  lovely  and  learned  sister 
of  Francis  L,  has,  with  her  charming 
oourt,  no  doubt  rested  after  a  hunting 
day  in  the  woods,  and  related  stories 
and  sung  songs  as  we  were  doing : 
just  so,  might  have  arrived  on  a 
sudden  the  wily  mother  of  kings, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  with  her  graSde 
or  petite  bande  of  beauties,  whose 
accomplishments  might  have  been 
called  forth  on  such  an  occasion 
lor  some  special  purpose,  such  as  was 
always  working  m  the  mind<  of  the 
crafty  Italian.  On  such  a  day  might 
the  weak  Anthony  of  Bourbon  have 
been  beguiled  by  a  fatal  fair  one  with 
brigfat  eves,  whose  lute  woke  echoes  in 
that  hall,  while  Catharine  looked  on 
'  and  saw  the  fires  of  St  Bartholomew 
kindling  in  the  distant  future,  and  her 
enemies'  feet  slipping  into  the  snare. 
Here  and  there  might  the  innooent 
and  too  eemible  Catherine  of  Navarre 
have  listened  to  the  soft  words  and 
tender  gallantries  of  him  who  was 
never  destined  to  make  her  happiness, 
•  the  designing  and  handaome  Comte  de 
Soissons/  for  whose  sake  she  refused 
her  hand  to  so  many  prinoes  and  pined 
away  in  solitary  regret,  the  victim  of 
state  policy*  Here  the  heroic  Jeanne 
looked  with  maternal  delight  and  pride 
on  the  gambols  of  her  young  moun- 
taineer, who  recounted  to  her  all  his 
adventurous  wanderings  sinoe  her  last 
visit.  Here,  in  after  years>  his  beau- 
tiful Marguerite>  from  whom  his 
usually  tender  heart  stood  baek, 
laughed,  danced,  and  conversed,  and 
fascinated  every  hearer  but  her  hus- 
band, in  whose  ears  the  midnight  hmell 
always  sounded  in  her  voice  |  and 
here,  for  less  enchanting  smiles^  tiie 
volatile  prince  exerted  the  wit  and 
gaiety  that  won  all  hearts  his  way. 

Hare^  a  cantnry  balor^  tlM  gnat 
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hero  of  Bearn^  the  magnificent  Gaston 
Phoebnst  perhaps  sat  bv  the  hearth, 
conversing  with  the  Lord  of  Coarraze, 
and  hearing  his  wondrona  story  of  the 
spirit  Orton>  who,  in  the  very  walls, 
visited  him  every  night,  and  woke  him 
from  slumber  to  relate  news  from 
foreign  lands,  whence  he  had  come, 

"Swifter  than  arrow  from  a  Tartarus 
bow." 

And  it  might  be,  as  the  two  knights 
gazed  on  the  sparkling  flames  that 
roared  up  the  huge  chminey,  that  it 
was  then  the  wily  prince  recom- 
mended his  credulous  friend  to  entreat 
the  spirit  to  appear  in  a  tangible  fbrm, 
and  be  no  longer  content  with  a  mere 
voice.  Perhaps  from  these  windows 
the  Lord  of  Coarraze  looked  into  his 
court  and  beheld  the  spirit  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  swine  of  strange  appear- 
ance, and  from  hence  he  might  have 
cheered  on  his  does  to  destroy  the  in- 
truder, who,  looking  mournfully  up  in 
his  iWce,  vanishe4.  in  a  cloud,  leaving 
him  the  conviction  that  he  had  seen 
his  faithful  messenger  only  to  lose  him 
and  his  information  for  ever :  how  and 
why,  perhi^s,  the  bribes  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  could  answer,  who  from  that 
time  obtained  the  spirit's  assistance. 

Our  conversation  grew  more  and 
more  animated  as  the  shades  drew  in  ; 
and  many  were  the  anecdotes  told  of 
travels  in  the  Pyrenees,  first  by  one 
clever  raconteur,  then  another.  How 
a  joyous  party  were  stopped  by  stress 
of  weather  in  the  valley  of  Bedous, 
and  forced  to  take  up  their  quarters  for 
the  night  in  a  suspicious-looking  inn  ; 
firt  ladies  sharing  the  same  room  with 
no  protector  but  a  futhful  dog,  sepa- 
rated from  their  gentlemen,  who  had 
left  with  them  a  whistle  to  use  in  case 
of  danger.  How  the  agitation  of  the 
dog  induced  one  of  them  to  look  in  the 
direction  he  was  pointing,  by  which 
means  she  discovered,  through  an 
opening,  a  room  beneath  them,  where, 
seated  round  a  table  in  silence,  she  de- 
scried the  forms  of  fourteen  Sptmkards, 
each  with  a  large  knife  in  his  hand — 
their  gestures  and  mysterious  move- 
ments, and  finally  their  extinction  of 
the  dim  candle  which  had  lighted  their 
conclave.  The  consequent  terrors 
and  uncertiunty  of  the  fiiir  captives, 
their  fears  of  using  their  whistle,  lest 
their  friends  should  p^  too  dearhf  fcr 


it,  and  after  a  sleepless  night,  their  dis- 
ooyerv  in  the  morning  that  their  silent 
neighbours,  silent  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing tbo  ladies,  all  left  the  inn  noiselessly 
in  order  to  be  in  good  time  at  the  f air 
hard  by. 

^  Then  came  stories  of  spending  the 
night  in  old  castles,  and  hearing  strange 
sounds  which  icere  never  accowUedfor ; 
not  that,  of  course,  any  one  is  ever  so 
weak  as  to  credit  the  idle  stories  of 
places  being  haunted — and  yet,  most 
respectable  persons  have  sworn  they 
saw  something.  There  was  one  of  our 
guests  who  told  with  great  gravity  of 
having  seen  the  ehosts  of  Sully  and 
Henn  Quatre,  walking  arm  in  arm  on 
the  terrace  of  the  castle  of  Pau,  and 
of  having  clearly  beheld  a  line  of  mail- 
clad  figures  issuing  out  of  the  great 
reservoir  where  tradition  says  Jeanne 
d*  Albert  drowned  her  Catholic  subjects 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  new  re« 
ligion. 

The  story  of  the  unfortunate  knight 
of  Aragon,  whose  fatal  sentence  was 
engraved  over  the  castle  porta],  occu- 
pied much  attention,  and  the  tale,  new 
to  some,  was  related.  An  early  kurd 
of  Coarraze  had  a  dear  firiend  in  An- 
gon,  who  was  to  him  as  a  brother. 
They  had  not  met  for  some  time,  when, 
one  stormy  nigfht,  the  horn  was  blown 
at  the  gate,  and  his  friend  was  an- 
nounced much  to  his  delight.  But  the 
pleasure  he  felt  was  soon  clouded  when 
he  found  that  he  owed  his  welcome  vbit 
to  misfortune. 

The  knight  of  Aragon  had  fallen 
under  royal  displeasure,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  his  country.  He  had  dared  to 
love  a  princess,  and  his  affection  was 
returned ;  but  since  at  all  times  true 
love  is  doomed  to  sorrow,  nothing  but 
danger  and  difficulty  surrounded  the 
lovers,  and  it  had  only  been  at  last  by 
flight  that  he  was  able  to  save  his  life. 

Sad  was  the  time  that  the  firiends 
passed  together  in  the  castle  of  Coar- 
raze, talking  of  the  past  and  the  future ; 
but  the  conclusion  of  all  their  discomrses 
was  a  fresh  springing  hope  in  the  bosom 
of  the  knight  of  Aragon,  that  hie 
would  be  yet  propitious  to  him,  and 
his  lady  love  be  his  own.  The  friends 
were  once  out  hunting  in  the  wild 
mountains  o^  Ossau,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  chase,  having  killed 
more  than  one  bear ;  they  were  return- 
ing, bending  beneath  the  weight  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  these  aniiittl«,  whw 
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ihej  reachedy  late  in  the  evening,  a 
deep  gorge,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
they  were  surprised  to  see  a  groap  of 
fdmales  in  white^  seated  on  the  ground, 
i^parently  in  conversation.  Thej 
paused  to  observe  them,  and  as  they 
did,  so  they  rose,  and  forming  a  circle, 
beflfan  a  measured  dance,  to  wnich  their 
voices  made  a  low  melancholy  music, 
like  the  sighing  of  the  wind  amongst 
the  rocks.  The  words  they  sung  ran 
thus :~. 

"  There  is  crimson  in  the  skies. 
Green  and  gold  and  purple  dies, 
When  dim  night  puts  on  his  cowl 
We  shall  hear  the  tempest  bowl ; 
There  are  shadows  passing  over : 
See !  the  highest  peaks  they  cover ; 
From  the  valley  comes  a  sound 
Echoing  through  the  gorges  round ; 
'Tis  the  whisper  of  the  blast 
That  shall  burst  in  storm  at  last. 
Fear  the  sunset  red  and  bright, 
Days  of  calm  bring  fiercest  night : 
Yarn  from  Fate  would  mortals  flee — 
*  That  which  is  to  be will  be  /' " 

While  they  listened  and  gazed,  the 
sound  and  the  white  forms  died  away 
together,  and  there  was  nothing  before 
them  but  the  evening  mist. 

**  Let  us  go  forward,"  said  the  knight 
of  Coarraze  with  a  shudder,  **we  have 
seen  the  Blanquettes,  and  the  meeting 
bodes  no  good.*' 

"The  words  they  utter,  neverthe- 
less,** said  the  knight  of  Aragon,  "shall 
in  future  be  my  device — Lo  que  ha  de 
ser  nopuede  fcUtar,** 

That  night,  on  their  return  home,  a 
messenger  awaited  the  knight  of  Ara- 
eon,  from  the  lady  of  his  love :  she 
bade  him  return,  and  with  tender  pro- 
testations of  affection,  she  related  to 
him  that  her  royal  relative  had  listened 
kindly  to  her  prayer,  and  had  given  his 
consent  to  their  union.  Her  letter 
concluded  with  the  words,  **That 
which  is  to  be — toill  be.** 

"  I  will  not  delay  an  instant,**  ex- 
claimed the  lover  :  "  adieu,  my  friend ; 
our  bridal  over,  I  will  return  to  Coar- 
raze, and  my  bride  shall  thank  you  her- 
self for  my  welcome." 

"Go  not,**  said  his  friend,  "this 
may  be  a  snare — you  may  be  deceived ; 
wait  vet  a  little,  and  let  me  go  and  as- 
certun  its  truth.  No  danger  can  reach 
roe ;  and  if  all  is  as  it  should  be,  we 
will  go  back  to  Aragon  together.** 

"  This  is  her  hand — this  is  her  sum- 


mons," returned  the  knight,  "and 
were  it  to  certain  death  I  would  go  at 
once —  What  is  to  be,  shall  be.*' 

Alas!  he  reached  Saragossa;  but 
not  to  meet  his  beloved :  it  was  to  hear 
of  her  death — to  find  her  letter  forged 
— to  be  dragged  to  a  dungeon,  and 
there  to  meet  with  a  cruel  doom.  His 
blood  stained  the  scaffold;  and  his 
friend  found,  to  his  grief,  that  his  fears 
were  but  too  well  founded.  He  had 
his  last  words  engraved  above  the  por- 
tal of  his  castle  ;  and  taking  the  cross, 
he  departed  for  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  died  fighting  for  the  faith.  The 
shades  of  the  two  friends,  bearing  be- 
tween them  the  carcase  of  a  grisly 
monster,  may  sometimes  be  met  in  a 
certain  gorge,  where  it  is  known  that 
the  fatal  Blanquettes  love  to  assemble 
and  dance  their  rounds. 

But  it  was  not  in  telling  such  sad 
stories  alone  that  our  day  passed ;  there 
were  many  merry  anecdotes  related, 
which  caused  the  chamber  to  echo  with 
laughter ;  and  the  sound  of  the  Spanish 
guitar  was  heard,  played  by  a  skilful 
hand,  in  that  peculiar  manner  which 
accompanies  the  charming  Moorish 
ballad,  with  a  hollow,  murmuring 
stroke,  as  if  pent  up  waters  were  beat- 
ing against  a  hollow  rock  from  which 
they  could  not  escape.  Several  young 
clear  voices  joined  in  chorus,  and 
amongst  other  songs,  we  heard  the 
curious  patois  ballad  of  the  Dotfes  of 
CauteretZf  composed  at  the  time  when 
Marguerite  and  Henri  IL  d' Albert 
vbited  the  springs. 

AUS  THEEMIS  DE  TOULOUSE. 
VB  rONTAN  CLABS  Y  A,  BTC. 

At  Toulouse  there  are  waters, 

Waters  fresh  and  bright ; 
And  there  three  doves  are  bathiug — 

Three  Doves  with  feathers  white : 
They  dip  their  wings  and  flutter. 

And  three  whole  months  they  stay ; 
Then  o'er  the  heights  to  Cauteretx 

They  take  their  blithesome  way. 

**  Oh,  tell  me  who  at  Cauteretx 

Are  bathing  there  with  you  ?" 
"  The  King  and  Queen  are  with  us  three, 

Amid&t  the  waters  blue. 
The  king  has  got  a  perfumed  bower 

Of  flowers  amidst  the  shade ; 
And  that  the  Queen  has  chosen 

The  Loves  themselves  have  made.** 

In  such  a  spot  and  amidst  such  re- 
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eolleetioBS  the  songs  of  the  pastoral 
poet  of  the  Valley  d*Aspe,  the  Shen- 
stone  of  the  Pyrenees,  Despourrina, 
were  not  forgotten  ;  his  famous  song, 
known  in  every  vale  and  on  every 
roounUun,  *La  himt  sus  las  Mountagnetf 
was  played  and  sung,  and  several 
others,  among  them  the  following — 

xomr  niu  1  quins  souffbakce. 

1. 
Of  what  contentment 

Those  eyes  bereft  me ! 
And  ah !  bow  coldly 

Thou  since  hast  left  me  ! 
Yet  didst  thou  wliisper, 

Thy  heart  was  mine — 
Oh  !  they  were  traitors, 

Those  eyes  of  thine  ! 
For  'tis  thy  pleasure. 

That  I  repine. 


Alas !  how  often 

I  sighed  in  vain, 
And  loved  so  dearly 

To  purchase  rain  : 
And  all  my  guerdon 

To  be  lietray'd, 
And  only  absence 

My  safety  made — 
To  mues  on  fondness 

So  ill  repaid ! 


But  let  me  warn  thee, 

While  time  is  yet ; 
Thy  heart  may  soften, 

And  learn  regret. 
Should  others  teaoh  thee 

New  griefs  to  prove — 
At  once  thy  coldness   ■ 

Subdued  by  love — 
Xhou  mayst  glean  sorrow 

For  future  years ; 
Beware,  false  maiden, 

Beware  of  tears  I 

It  was  now  time  that  the  carriages 
should  be  ordered,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  had  fallen,  and  we  were  all  to 
re-assemble  at  Pau,  in  order  to  finish 
the  revels  with  charades.  By  starlight, 
therefore,  did  we  resume  our  journey, 
and  large  and  lustrously  did  they  shine 
to  light  us  on  the  way.  We  quitted  the 


solitary  old  tower  of  Coarraie,  staad* 
ing  beside  the  modem  chateau  built 
beside  it  like  old  memories  in  a  new 
age ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  Pan,  we 
were  met  by  condolenoe,  for  it  had 
rained  there  several  times  in  the  daja 
while  we  were  enjoying  the  sunshine* 
The  sensation  was  great  which  our  ex- 
pedition created,  and  all  those  who  had 
Reclined  joining  us  were  now  mortified 
Q](oeedinglf ,  and  resolved  in  future 
never  to  be  stopped  by  the  sullen  aspecyt 
of  the  sky.  Half  a  dozen  other  pic- 
nics were  immediately  talked  of,  and*  if 
February  does  not  frown  upon  the  gay- 
folks  of  Pau,  spring  will  be  anticipated 
by  them,  and  parties  as  lively  as  the 
last'  will  chase  away  all  recollections  of 
winter.  Meantime  we  wander  and 
moralize  amongst  the  ruins  and  resto- 
rations of  the  old  castle,  where  Henri, 
the  beloved  of  all  time,  was  bom — ^ 

iBE  CASTLE   OF  PAU. 

1. 

Stop  !  and  look  upon  these  towers. 

And  these  walls  so  dark  with  tinoef 
Where  yon  frowning  donjon  lowers, 

And  yon  mountains  rise  sublime. 
See  those  bow'rs  and  hills  so  green. 

And  the  foaming^  Gave  below, 
Vines  and  foliage  between, 

Henry's  oastle-home  of  Pau  ! 

2. 
Here  memVies  of  the  gallant  kin?. 

Upon  the  mind  come  crowding  back,  * 
Visions  of  war  and  love  they  bring 

In  evVy  scene,  on  every  track : 
Turan9on*8*  height  of  gen'rous  wine,     * 

Touched  by  the  sun  with  ruby  g:lcrw. 
Shines  forth  the  rival  of  the  Rhtne, 

The  glory  of  the  hills  of  Pau. 

3. 
*Ti8  said  by  many  a  vale  and  rijl, 

That  lovers  sigh  and  maids  brieve  s  * 
'Tis  said  that  on  the  ramparts  sdlt, 

Henri  and  Sully  walk  at  ^ve. 
Fly,  lovers — for  tis  dangVouS  gprowid,  ^ 

Where  Henri  trod,  if  this  be  so — 
But  kings  and  ministers  come  roum!,' 

And  study  in  the  towers  d  Pau. 

Pau,  Jan.  28, 1843. 


Celebrated  m  Beacn,  apd  the  favourite  w|n*^f  Henri. 
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THE   ▲FEICASf   SLAV«   TRADE.* 


Ther^  is  an  old  and  vulgar  proverb 
which  implies  that  you  may  as  well 
hang  any  poor  dog»  who  happens  to 
have  incurred  your  indignation,  asgive 
hin^  a  bad  name.  This  is  a  truth  of 
universal  application,  not  only  to  dogs 
but  to  men,  not  only  to  men  but  to 
things.  It  is  the  foundation  of  one 
balf  of  the  prejudices  in  the  world, 
and  it  affords  to  cunning  men  and  to 
cunning  nations  a  means  of  injuring 
enemies,  and  effecting  various  other 
purposes,  some  of  which  it  may  be  our 
tank  to  expose.  The  first  recorded 
exemplification  of  this  wise  saying  is 
afforded  by  the  history  of  a  certain 
Quaker,  who,  when  a  dog  ran  into  his 
shop,  and  gave  him  some  cause  for 
offence^  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  strike 
thee,  but  I  will  give  thee  a  bad  name 
— mad  dog  I  mad  dog  I"  Whereupon 
those  who  were  in  the  street  immedi^ 
ately  pursued  the  unfortunate  qua- 
druped, and  put  him  to  death.  But 
a  far  more  important  illustration  of 
the  subject  has  lately  been  afforded  by 
the  conduct  of  America  and  France  re- 
garding the  reciprocal  righi  of  vuU 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  for  her  ships 
within  certain  latitudes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  theaffjur  from  its  commeoce- 
ment,  without  exactly  entering  into 
the  chronology  of  the  matter,  which  is 
unnecctfsary,  but  merely  stating  the 
facts.  A  tfreat  number  of  nations 
having  confederated  with  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
in^mous  traffic  in  human  beings,  and 
some  few  having  refused  to  enter  into 
treaties  to  that  effect,  even  while  they 
pretended  to  hold  the  trade  in  abhor- 
rence, cruisers  were  appointed  to 
^ard  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  stop 
any  vessels  carrying  on  the  slave  trade 
-which  might  belong  to  subjects  of  the 
contracting  powers.  Notwithstandinj 
the  treaties,  a  very  great  i^^jjsr^ 


vessels,  belonging  to  those  states  which 
had  entered  into  them,  were  fitted  out 
as  slavers  by  the  subjects  of   those 
states ;  and,   in  order  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  cruisers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  they  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
pedient of  a  wonderful,  extraordinary, 
and  almost  miraculous  character.  The 
distinctive  marks  by  which  the  vessels 
of  different  nations  are  officially  known 
at  sea,  we  must  'inform  the  unlearned 
reader,  are  certain  pieces  of  thin  cloth* 
commonly  called  bufUiiig,  which  being 
chequered  with  certain  colours,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of   the  country,   is 
named  its  flag,  and  distinguishes  its 
vessels  from  those  of  other  nations. 
Now  when  the  slaver  of  any  kingdom 
or  state,  which  had  prohibited  the  slave 
trade,  perceived   upon    the  coast  of 
Africa    any    savage-looking    cannon- 
bearing  vessel,  with  a  flag  having  cer- 
tain red  and  white  crosses  upon  it, 
and  knew  thereby  that  it  was  that 
fierce  and  furious  thing  called  a  Bri- 
tish cruiser,  what  did  her  commander 
do  ?     Why  he  hit  upon  the  ingenious 
expedient  of  diving  down  into  certain 
coffers  or  chests  and  bringing  out  a 
piece  of  different    coloured  bunting 
from  his  own ;  it  might  be  all  speckled 
over  with  stars,  it  might  be  plain  white, 
it  might  be  blue,  red,  aud  white,  and 
hauling  it  up  by  certain  blocks,  ropes, 
and  puUies,  to  a  place  where  it  was 
conspicuously  in  view,  he  sailed  by  the 
British  cruiser  as  tl>o  ship  of  one  of 
those  powers  which  still  claimed  the 
right  of  dealing  in  human  flesh.     In 
other  words  the  flags  of  non-contract- 
ing powers  were  employed  to  cover  the 
criminal  traffic  carried  on  by  daring 
villains  of  all  nation?,   and  the  only 
possible  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
impudent  and  rascally  pro<;eeding  was 
for  the  cruisers  of  those  states,  which 
prohibited  the  slave  trade,  to  stop  and 
visit  every  vessel  of  which  they  enter- 
iij'J^^^^^P^^^"'  ^^  order  to  ascertain 


Some  account  of  thi  TradM^SiBe^mm  Afrl 
Eac.    Longman  and  Co.^Xiondiiu  x/x''fl'^>^ 

Correspondence  with  B^^.£JHbl9uJMj^ 
fiarfyim'Uanf  tUport, 


,  &o.    By  James  Bondinel, 
.ting. to  the  Slave  Trade,  &o. 
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whether  it  really  was  or  was  not  that 
which  the  flag  announced  it  to  be. 

This  operation  mi^ht  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  years  wiuiout  the  slightest 
injury  or  offence  to  any  one ;  a  few 
minutes'  detention  could  rarely  be  very 
inconvenient,  and  not  more  than  a  few 
minutes  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  a  ship  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances was  or  was  not  the  property  of 
the  country  whose  flag  she  bore ;  but 
the  slavers  had  recourse  to  other  ex- 
pedients, they  did  all  they  could  to  dis- 
guise their  vessels,  they  often  sent 
them  forth  furnished  wim  the  objects 
of  legitimate  trade,  concealing  as  far 
as  possible  all  the  means  and  prepara- 
tions with  which  they  were  fitted  up 
for  turning  that  trade  into  the  slave 
trade  as  soon  as  occasion  offered.  The 
various  deceits  thus  practised  rendered 
longer  and  more  minute  search  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  many  instances,  and 
thence  arose  complaints  and  grum- 
blings which  were  fostered  and  en- 
couraged with  every  artful  stimulant 
by  the  vilhuns  who,  contrary  to  their 
own  laws,  still  carried  on  the  trade, 
and  by  the  nations  who  thought  fit  to 
retain  the  unenviable  privilege  of  com- 
roittine  crime. 

En^nd,  however,  still  persisted  in 
exercising  the  right  of  boarding  vessels 
appearing  in  suspicious  circumstances 
within  certain  degrees  of  latitude ;  and 
it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  this 
right,  having  for  its  object  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  most  infamous  practices 
that  ever  disgraced  mankind,  was  car- 
ried on  with  more  moderation,  and  less 
annoyance,  than  ever  attended  the  en- 
forcing mere  custom-house  regulations 
having  for  their  object  a  matter  of 
revenue. 

When  fairly  stated,  and  under  its 
proper  name,  no  state,  government,  or 
nation,  could  reasonably  object  to  this 
r^ht  of  visit,  exercised  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  that  a  certain 
flag,  displayed  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, was  really  tne  national 
flag  of  the  ship  displaying  it,  and  that, 
too,  with  perfect  reciprocity,  the  ships 
of  the  greatest  commercial  and  mari- 
time nation  in  the  world  being  imbjeot 
to  the  same  right  of  visit  by  the  vessels 
of  other  nations.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  an  immense  number  of  Ame- 
rican vessels,  notwithstanding  several 
severe  laws  passed  by  the  congpress  of 
the  United  States,  still  remained  en- 


gaged in  the  slave  trade ;  so  mucfa  80> 
indeed,  that  one  American  cruiser,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1821,captured  five 
vessels  fitted  out  on  American  account 
for  the  purposes  of  this  inhuman  traffic. 
But  it  unfortunately  happened  also» 
that  in  former    years   England   had 
claimed  and  exercised  a  right  not  of 
visitation  but  of  seearch  for  Engliali 
seamen  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
This  purely  belligerent  right  was  as 
totally  distinct  and  separate  from  that 
now  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  thing  to  be,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  but  it  unhap- 
pily  occurred   that    the    Americansy 
peculiarly  jealous  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  not  altogether  indisposed   to 
profitable  trades  of  anjr  kind,  thought 
nt  to  mix  up  the  question  of  the  rig^ht 
of  search  with  the  question  of  the  rigiit 
of  visit,  and  to  represent  the  two  things 
as  identical.     The  British  government, 
and  even  British  lawyers,  not  seeinff' 
the  consequences  of  this  mistake,  suf- 
fered the  term  to  be  used  without  any 
strict  definition ;  and  consequently,  to 
return  to  the  proverb  with  which  -wo 
set  out,  the  dog  got  a  bad  name*  whi<^ 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  admit* 
that,  at  one  period  of  their  history* 
their  representatives  in  congress  shoipr ed 
a  sincere  desire  to  put  ai^  end  to  tbe 
infamous  trafHc.  On  the  fifle^ith  of 
May,  1820,  the  United  States  le^l&. 
ture  passed  a  law  by  which  all  citizens 
of  the  Union,  who  might  thencelbr- 
ward  seize  or  carry  away  any  coloared 
person,  not  being  ahready  a  slave  by 
the  United  States  law,  in  order  to 
make  such  person  a  slave,  he  should 
be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and  on  conviction 
suffer  death  ;  and  in  February*  1821, 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives lamented  the  ineffiaency  of 
the  existing  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  pronounced  an 
opinion  that  a  practical  abolition  of 
the  trade  could  only  be  obtained  by  a 
mutual  concession  of  the  maritune 
powers  to  each  others*  ships  of  war  of 
a  qualified  right  of  search.  They 
pointed  oi\t  at  the  same  time  most  dis- 
tinctly that  this  concession  was  totally 
diffierent  from  the  belligerent  right  of 
searchiDg  for  seamen  claimed  by  Great 
Britain*  and  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
at  this  time  American  cruisers  were 
actually  in  the  habit  of  visiting  vessels 
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suspected  to  be  concerned  in  the  slave 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  under 
whatsoever  flag  they  might  be  sailing. 
(See  Bandinel,  p.  182.)  The  United 
States  president,  however,  persisted  in 
confounding  the  right  of  visit  to  ascer- 
tain the  nationnlity  of  a  ship,  with  the 
belligerent  right  of  search  ;  and  upon 
more  reasonable  and  obvious  grounds, 
he  objected  to  the  trial  of  American 
citizens  by  foreign  tribunals.  Ame- 
rican citizens,  and  all  other  foreigners, 
are  of  course  subject  to  trial  by  British 
courts  for  crimes  committed  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  jurisdiction  ;  but 
for  crimes  committed  upon  the  high 
seas,  except  against  British  subjects  or 
property,  they  can  alone  be  answerable 
to  their  own  courts.  But  the  question 
might  become  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  fact  of  the  United  States  legis- 
lature  having  recognised  the  principle 
that  persons  engaged  in  the  slave  trade 
are  pirates,  which  puts  them  beyond 
the  pale  of  international  law.  This 
part  of  the  question,  however,  has 
generally  been  evaded  from  the  many 
difficulties  surrounding  it,  and  even  the 
famous  decision  of  Sir  William  Scott,. 
in  the  case  of  the  French  ship  Louis, 
did  not  directly  touch  this  point.  It 
went  to  the  effect,  perhaps,  that  you 
must  ascertain  whether  a  ship  be  a 
pirate  before  you  seize  her,  and  that 
DO  proof  of  her  piratical  character, 
obtained  in  consequence  of  her  seizure, 
will  justify  that  act  without  other  and 
preceding  evidence  to  the  same  purpose. 
At  that  time,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  Great  Britain  herself  had 
not  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  pira- 
tical, and  consequently  her  courts  were 
in  no  condition  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  American  law  to  that  effect. 

America  herself  suggested  such  a 
step  to  the  government  of  this  country, 
her  legislature  having  passed  a  resolu- 
tion by  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  all  the  states  to 
which  it  had  ministers  accredited,  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  conventions 
declaring  "  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy, 
and  authorizing  the  armed  vessels  of 
the  one  nation  to  capture  those  of 
another  engaged  in  the  trade,  on  con- 
dition that  the  captor  should  deliver 
over  the  captured  party  to  the  tribunals 
of  his  own  country  for  trial,  and  that 
the  cajptoring  officer  should  be  resnon- 
sihie  for  any  abusive  exercise  ot  his 
you  XXL— No.  124. 


power."  Such  was  the  proposal  made 
oy  America  to  England,  in  August, 
1823,  and  England  acted  with  her 
usual  sincerity  and  truth,  and  not  only 
accepted  the  proposal  as  the  basis  of  a 
convention,  but  submitted  it  to  parlia- 
ment, and  carried  a  bill  declaring  the 
slave  trade  to  be  piracy.  A  conven- 
tion was  drawn  up  accordinglv  upon 
this  basis,  and  signed  l>y  the  diplomatic 
functionaries  of  both  countries :  but  the 
American  senate  refused  to  ratify  some 
of  the  articles ;  and  while  negotiations 
were  going  on,  individual  interests  and 
public  jealousies  raused  up  a  strong 
party  in  America  against  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  ultimately  lost. 

Amongst  the  many  great  evils  of 
democratic  institutions,  whether  in  a 
pure  or  mixed  form,  one  of  the  great* 
est  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  negotia- 
tions, the  impotence  of  executive 
wisdom,  and  the  want  of  fixed  princi- 
ples upon  every  question  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

Who  could  suppose  that  the  nation 
which  was  thus  forward  in  1823  to 
suggest  the  only  practicable  means  of 
suppressing  the  slave  trade  would 
in  1841  and  1842  resist,  with  the  most 
violent  clamour,  means  much  less 
stringent  than  were  then  proposed; 
go  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  di» 
plomatic  proceedings  to  interfere  with 
the  negotiations  taking  place  between 
two  foreign  countries  for  so  noble  -an 
object,  and  aid  in  exciting  the  passions 
of  the  foolish,  the  prejudiced,  and  the 
ignorant  of  the  French  people,  to  op- 
pose with  virulence  of  temper,  weaic- 
ness  of  argument,  and  ignorance  of 
facts — probably  never  equalled  in  the 
history  of  mankind — a  treaty  which 
could  but  redound  to  their  own  ho» 
nour,  and  arrive  at  the  object  which 
they  pretend  to  have  in  view  ? 

Interested  persons,  however,  pro- 
ceeding in  any  base  and  iniquitous 
course,  generally  look  upon  themselves 
as  perfectly  safe  so  long  as  they  can 
enlist  the  popular  passions  of  their 
country  on  their  side  ;  and  there  can 
be  but  very  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  any  one  that  both  in  America  and 
in  France,  people  having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  slave  trade  have  long 
exerted  themselves  in  an  artful  man- 
ner to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of 
that  horrible  traffic,7and  to  create  an 
outcry  against  every  measure  adopted 
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by  their  several  governments  for  the 
same  purpose.     In  both  countries  po- 
litical factions  have  been  induced  for 
their  own  objects  to  forget  the  dignity 
of  justice,   and   to   argue   as  if  this 
country  sou«j:ht  to   keep   in  her  own 
hands  exclusively  what  has  been  called 
the  police  of  the  seas,  when  in  fact 
this  is  an  infamous  perversion  of  her 
daim,  which  bears  upon  its  face  the 
offer  of  subjecting  her  own   vessels, 
tenfold  as  numerous  as  those  of  her 
opponents,  to  the  same  supervision  on 
the   part  of  other  states  which  she 
herself  seeks  to  exercise.     Every  day, 
too,  a  thousand  false  statements  are 
put  forward — sometimes  to  show  that  * 
the  concession  of  the  claim  is  not  ne- 
cessary; sometimes  that  it  would  be 
dangerous;  sometimes   that  it  would 
be  degrading ;  when  the  experience  of 
years  has  proved  that  not  the  slightest 
peril  is  attached  to  it — wheni  the  ^o- 
vernments  of  the  very  countries  which 
now  oppose  it,  have  looked  upon  it  in 
former  years  as  an  honour  to  the  na- 
tional cnaracter  for  humanity  to  con- 
cede and  to  suggest  it,  and  when  facts 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  esta- 
blish that  it  is  more  necessary  now  than 
ever.     We  may  also  add  to  the  list  of 
absurdities  written  and  spoken  upon 
this  subject,  the  assertion  that  Great 
Britain  has  her  own  commercial  ad- 
vantages in  view  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  when  she  herself  has 
very  lately  made  a  sacrifice  of  twentjr- 
one  millions  to  wipe  awav  the  stam 
of  slavery  for  ever  from  her  empire. 
Some  of  these  assertions  are  so  self- 
evidently  foolish,  that  we  shall  only 
deal  with  one,  as  the  others  bear  their 
own  refutation  with  them.     That  as- 
sertion is,  (and  it  has  been  made  by 
those  who  should  know  better,)  that 
there  exists  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  visiting  suspected  vessels  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.     Some  have  gone  so 
far  as   to  asstTt  that  the  slave  trade 
is  at  an  end ;  some  that  sufficient  vigi* 
lance  is  exerted  by  the  nations  who 
repudiate  the  crime,  to  prevent  their 
flag  from  being  employed  to  cover  this 
nefarious  traffic. 

England  meets  both  these  assertions 
with  a  direct  negative.  She  says  that 
the  slave  trade  still  goes  on,  if  not  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  ever,  to  a  la- 
mentable and  shameful  degree ;  and 
that  the  moment  any  cheek  was  with- 
drawn th«  trade  would  revive  mi  b« 


carried  on  with  more  vigour  than  be* 
fore.  She  also  boldly  declares,  and 
is  prepared  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  flags  of  those  foreign  countries 
which  have  not  entered  into  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression 
of  the  trade,  have  been  constantly,  and 
are  still  constantly,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  screening  the  horrible  crimes 
committed.  The  reports  from  the 
Havinna,  published  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment in  1S37,  clearly  showed  in  a 
thousand  instances  both  these  facts, 
and  together  with  various  other  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  at  different 
places,  formed  the  ground  for  those 
negotiations  with  France  and  America 
which  have  been  met  by  such  a  storm 
of  outcry.  We  can  scarcely  turn  to 
a  page  of  the  report  without  meeting 
some  such  sentences  as  these : — 

"  The  schooner  *  Vibora,'  alias  Vi- 
per, (together  with  the  Lebiral,)  sailed 
from  hence  in  October  last  under  Ame- 
rican colours,  both  (as  already  reported 
by  Mr.  Scherley)  belonging  to  a  French 
slave  dealer  named  Forcjwlo." — Parlia- 
mentary Report,  page  114. 

♦*  Wo  beg  leave  to  state,  that  on  the 
29th  of  June  a  vessel  named  the  *  Tr.i- 
sibolo,'  under  Austrian  colours,  arrived 
at  this  port  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
She  M'as  conMigned  to  the  French  con- 
sul, who,  bein^  prohibited  by  his  go- 
vernment from  engaging  in  commerce, 
placed  her  in  the  hands  of  Mangoaga 
and  Co.,  notorious  slave  dealers.  8he  is 
now  publicly  advertised,  and  is  loading 
to  return  to  the  coast  of  Africa." — Par* 
liameniary  Report,  page  127. 

<«  Havanna,  1st  Oetobw,  18S7. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  inclose  co- 
pies of  a  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  her  majesty's  commissioners  at 
this  place  and  the  Captain  General  of 
Ilavanna,  respecting  a  slave  vessel,  the 
•  Dido,*  whicn,  though  Spanish  property 
by  repute,  and  manned  entirely  by  Spa- 
niards, entered  this  port  on  the  I9th 
September  last,  under  Portuguese  co- 
lours, after  having  landed,  a  few  days 
previously,  upon  the  coast  upwards  of 
four  hundred  Africans,  to  be  sold  as 
slaves." — Parliamentary  Report,  p.  189. 

Yet  in  the  f  ice  of  all  this  we  are 
told  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  as- 
certaining by  visit  the  real  nalionality 
of  ships,  even  under  the  roost  suspi- 
cious circumstances ;  and  a  loud  outcry 
on  account  of  the  very  claim  te  raised 
agUBst  England,  a  country  which  has 
made,  for  tiie  great  and  ^orious  ob* 
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ject  of  securing  the  blessing  of  free- 
dom to  the  whole  human  race,  as  great 
sacrifices  as  any  tyrant  ever  made  to 
enchain  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outcry  appeared 
a  book  better  calculated  probably  than 
any  that  ever  was  written  to  enlighten 
sincere  and  candid  men  upon  this  great 
and  momentous  question — "  Bandi- 
neFs  Account  of  tlie  Trade  in  Slaves 
in  Africa."  Calm,  simple,  without 
exaggeration,  without  declamation, 
founded  entirely  upon  official  <iocu- 
nients,  to  which,  from  his  station,  he 
had  unlimited  access,  th?  work  of  Mr. 
Bandinel  shows  by  the  mere  concate- 
natiou  of  facts,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion in  which  he  has  placed  them,  tho 
straightforward  and  honourable  po- 
licy of  Great  Britain — her  zealous 
and  self-sacrificing  protection  of  the 
African  race — and  her  open,  moderate, 
but  firm  demeanour  towards  all  fo- 
reign nations,  on  a  subject  in  regard 
to  which  there  should  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  states  which  even 
pretend  to  civilizilion  and  Christianity. 
Air.  Bandinel  has  dbplayed  great  skill 
undoubtedly  in  the  collation  of  the 
fiicts,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has 
shown  the  most  perfect  frankness  ;  he 
has  suppressed  nothing  bearing  strongly 
upon  the  subject  under  his  hands  ;  he 
has  raised  nothin;^  into  umlue  impor- 
tance, but,  satisfied  with  placing  a  long 
series  of  positive  truths  in  such  a  po- 
sition with  regard  to  each  other  that 
no  unprejudiced  mind  can  avoid  draw- 
ing from  them  one  simple  and  undeni- 
able conclusion,  he  has  spared  himself 
all  argument  and  oratory  upon  the 
subject.  His  book  has  all  the  cer- 
tainty and  force  of  a  theorem,  and 
there  is  a  dignified  calmness  about  it 
which  is  in  itself  eloquent. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we 
might  present  many  passages  illustra- 
tive of^  the  candour  and  moderation 
which  Great  Britain  has  displayed, 
many  instances  of  her  persevering 
firmness  and  generous  devotion  for 
the  cause  of  humanity.  We  might 
quote  much  to  show  that  she  has  been 
met,  sometimes  with  vacillation,  some- 
times with  doulde  dealing,  and  but 
too  frequently  with  cohlness  by  other 
states ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves, 
as  a  specimen  of  her  manner  of  treat- 
ing such  subjects,  with  his  account  of 
the  famous  treaty  with  America  of 
1824,  of  which  there  has  been  lately 


so  much  said  and  written ;  and  the 
all-convincing  view  which  he  gives  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  treaties 
which  England  has  lately  been  striving 
to  enter  into  with  all  nmritime  nations, 
as  exemplified  by  the  only  instance  in 
which  one  of  these  treaties  has  been 
granted  and  sincerely  carried  out. 

In  regard  to  the  treaty  of  1824,  tho 
following  are  Mr.  Bandinel's  words, 
and  we  give  them  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, although  we  have  referred  to 
them  before,  as  the  more  generally 
this  treaty  is  known,  (proposed,  as  it 
was,  by  th^  United  States  themselves,) 
and  the  more  it  is  put  in  apposition 
with  the  present  conduct  and  decla- 
mations of  America  the  better. 

**At  length,  in  August,  1823,  the 
United  States  government,  acting  on  a 
resolution  which  the  American  secre- 
tary of  state  observed  had  been  passed 
almost  unanimou.sly  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  close  oF  the  pre- 
ceding session,  instructed  every  one  of 
its  ministers,  both  in  £uropc  and  in 
America,  to  propose  to  the  several  states 
to  which  they  wore  accredited,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  them  for  con- 
cluding cunventiiins  for  declaring  slave 
trade  piracy,  and  for  •  authorizing  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  one  nation  to  cap- 
ture those  of  another  engaged  in  tne 
trade,"  on  condition  'that  the  captor 
should  deliver  over  the  captured  party 
to  til  J  tribunals  of  his  own  country  for 
trial ;  and  *  that  the  capturing  officer 
should  be  responsible  for  any  abusive 
exercise  of  his  power.* 

*'  And  a  draft  of  a  convention  to  this 
effect  was  sent  by  tho  American  govern* 
ment  specially  to  the  American  minister 
in  London,  and  ho  was  aathoriied  to 
propose  and  to  conclude  the  £ame  with 
the  British  government,  provided  the 
latter  would  treat  upon  this  subject  on 
the  basis  of  a  legislative  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade  by  both  parties,  under 
the  penalties  of  piracy. 

**  The  draft  of  a  convention  was  ac- 
cordingly proposed,  together  with  Uie 
condition  on  which  alone  it  was  to  be 
negotiated. 

•*  The  British  government  accepted 
that  condition  as  the  basis  of  negotia* 
tion,  and  accordingly  submitted  to  par- 
liament a  bill  declaring  British  slave 
trade  to  bo  piracy,  and  urged  the  parlia- 
ment to  pass  tho  bill  without  difHculty  or 
delay,  on  tho  ground  of  these  negotia- 
tions with  America  on  slave  trade. 

"  The  bill  was  pa'ised ;  in  the  mean 
time  tho  negotiations  had  proceeded. 
Ob  the  Idth  March,  182 1,  Mr.  Bush,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  iigned  a 
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convention  upon  this  subject  with  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  Mr.  Canning  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

**  It  was  stated  in  tlie  preamble  to 
this  convention,  that  tlie  object  of  it 
was  to  make  tlie  law  of  piracy,  as  ap- 
plied to  slave  trade,  immediately  and 
reciprocally  operative  on  the  vessels,  and 
subjects,  and  citizens  of  both  parlies. 

"1.  Audit  was  stipulated,  that  the 
cruisers  of  each  party  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
might  detain,  examine,  capture,  and  de- 
liver over  for  trial,  vessels  concerned  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  carrying  the  flag  of 
the  other  party ;  and  that  the  vessels 
captured  should  be  adjudged  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  captured  party,  not  by 
those  of  the  captor. 

"  2.  That  if  vessels  examined  by  the 
omisers  of  either  party  on  account  of 
slave  trade  did  not  carry  the  6ag,  but 
were  chartered  by  the  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  either  party,  they  should  be  de- 
livered over  for  trial  to  the  country  by 
whose  subjects  op  citizens  they  were 
chartered. 

"  3.  That  any  person,  subject,  or 
citizen  of  either  party,  but  found  on 
board  a  vessel  of  a  third  party  trading 
in  slave  trade,  should  be  aelivered  over 
for  trial  to  the  countiry  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

**4.  That  the  proceeds  of  vessels  con- 
demned under  the  convention  should  be 
paid  to  the  captor. 

**5.  That  the  boarding  officer  and 
captor  should  be  personally  responsible 
for  any  vexatious  or  abusive  exercise  of 
the  right  of  examination  and  detention 
conceded  by  the  convention. 

*•  And,  6.  Both  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion declared,  that  they  conceded  the 
right  of  detaining  their  vessels,  solely 
and  wholly  on  the  ground  and  conside- 
ration that  slave  trade  was  made  piracy 
by  their  respective  laws. 

**  In  the  first  instance,  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  sii^nified  their  readi- 
ness to  ratify  this  convention,  with  the 
exception  of  the  word  *  America  in  the 
stipulation  marked  1,  and  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  stipulation 
marked  2,  and  also  of  the  stipulation 
marked  3. 

**  The  British  government  then  agreed 
to  omit  the  last-mentioned  stipulations, 
but  urged  the  retention  of  the  word 
•  America*  in  the  first-mentioned  stimu- 
lation, on  the  ground  that  the  provision 
included  in  it  was  essential  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  convention.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  strong  party  in  the  United  States 
manifested  a  distrustful  jealousy  of  the 
contents  of  the  convention :  and  the 
United  States  government  then  de- 
clared to  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, that  the  senate  had  recently  re* 


fused  to  ratify  a  treat  v  upon  the  same  • 
subject  with  Columbia,  even  when 
the  objectionable  word  *  America*  was 
omitted;  and  that  they  bad  thus  vir- 
tually refused  to  ratify  the  convention 
of  Great  Britain. 

**  The  president  shortly  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  senate  the  corres- 
pondence. The  senate  did  not  express 
any  direct  decision  on  the  subject ;  but 
on  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Addington, 
requesting,  in  the  year  following,  from 
the  United  States  government  a  de- 
cided answer,  whether  or  not  the  con- 
vention would  bo  ratified  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Clay,  answered,  that  *  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient and  unnecessary  any  longer  to 
continue  the  negotiation,  with  a  hope 
that  it  would  be  made  to  assume  a  form 
satisfaclory  to  both  parties.*  The  Bri- 
tish government  forbore  to  press  for  a 
more  categorical  reply,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  coulii  not  be  other  than 
a  decided  refusal,  which  would  render 
more  difficult  the  re-opening  of  the  ne- 
gotiation at  a  future  time.  And  thus 
the  negotiation  then  terminated.*' 

Such  are  the  plain  facts  regarding 
the  celebrated  treaty  of  1824,  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  quote  Mr.  Ban- 
dinel's  words  in  relating  the  negotia- 
tions with  Spain  in  1835,  and  the 
effects  which  nave  resulted  from  the 
treaty  then  signed. 

"At  length,  on  the  2Sth  June,  1835, 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  when 
a  constitutional  government  had  been 
established  in  Spam,  she  concluded  with 
England  a  treaty,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  most  efficient  for  its  pur- 
pose of  any  of  the  treaties  yet  concluded 
m  reference  to  this  subject. 

**  First,  it  gave  to  the  cruisers  of  each 
party  a  right  to  search  and  to  detain  the 
merchant  vessels  of  the  other  party  all 
over  the  world,  except  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  North  Seas,  and  that  part 
of  the  Atlantic  which  is  adjacent  to 
Europe. 

**  Secondly,  it  established  mixed  courts 
of  justice  for  the  adjudication  of  the 
detained  vessels. 

**  Thirdly,  it  gave  a  right  to  condemn 
any  vessel  which  should  be  found  with 
slaves  on  board,  any  where  within  the 
above-mentioned  limits. 

*'  Fourthl v,  it^  gave  a  power  to  con- 
demn vessels  with  no  slaves  on  board, 
when  such  vessels  were  found  equipped 
in  a  specified  manner,  indicating  that 
they  were  destined  for  slave  trading. 

**  FiJthly,  it  declared,  that  ressels 
condemned  shall  be  broken  up,  and  sold 
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as  old  timber,  to  prevent  their  being 
again  employed  in  slaTe  trade. 

•Sixthly,  it  provided,  that  negroes 
liberated  by  the  mixed  courts  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  the  government,  to 
whom  the  cruiser  which  made  the  cap- 
ture belongs. 

**  Seventhly,  it  contains  stipulations 
that  within  two  months  after  its  ratifica- 
tion, the  Spanish  government  should 
promulgate  a  penal  law,  affixing  a  severe 
punishment  on  all  Spanish  subjects  con- 
cerned in  infringing  the  treaty. 

*•  And  such  are  the  strinffency  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  several  regulations  contained 
in  this  treaty,  that,  although  ever  since  it 
was,  concluded,  the  ingenuity  of  the  slave 
traders  has  been  at  work  to  evade  its 
operations,  they  have  not,  in  any  in- 
stance, been  successful ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  since  the  middle  of  1836, 
when  it  came  into  full  ctfoct,  slave  trade, 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  appears  to  have 
almost  cea^rd. 

**  The  following  statement  will  show 
its  immediate  operation. 
•*  In  the  vcar  1834,  the  vessels 
which  entered  the  Uavanna 
from  Africa,  after  having 
landed    their   cargoes    of 
slaves  on  the  coast  of  Cu- 
ba, amounted  to  33 : 
Of   these,  vessels  having  the 

Spanish  fia^  amounted  to    29 
Tho5o  under  the   Portuguese 

flag  to      -        -        -        -      3 
And  those  under  the  French  to       1 

—33 
In  1835,  the  vessels  thus  en- 
tering  Havanna  amount- 
ed to  50 : 
Of  these  vessel?,  the  number 
which  bore  the  Spanish  flag 
were         -        -        -        -    42 
And  those  which  bore  the  Por- 
tuguese   -        -        •        - 


8 


In  1836,  the  vessels  entering 
the  Havanna  under  the 
Spanish  flag  had  diminished 
again  to  - 

"While  these  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag  bad  risen  to     - 

But  in  1837,  the  vessels  under 
the  Spanish  flag  bad  dimi- 
nished to  ... 

"While  those  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag  had  risen  to      - 

In  1838,  the  vessels  under  the 

Spanish  flag  were  only 
The  Portugucie      -        .        - 
The  Brazilian  ... 

And  the  Russian    ... 


29 

11 
^43 


AS 
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4 
44 

1 

1 
—50 


In  1839,  the  vessels  tinder  ilie 

Spanish  flag  were  but  -  2 
The  Portuguese  -  •  -  29 
And  the  American  •        .      6 

-^ 
In  1840,  the  vessels  under  the 

Spanish  flag  were  -  -  7 
The  American  ...  5 
And  the  Portuguese       -        -    29 

—41 

We  have  now  given  the  simple  facts 
as  stated  in  the  book  before  us,  regard- 
ing the  negotiations  with  America,  and 
their  failure,  and  regarding  the  treat j 
with  Spain,  and  its  results. 

Such  is  Mr.  BandineFs  account  of 
the  treaty  proposed  by  the  nation 
which  now,  without  the  slightest  cause 
or  motive,  except  an  unreasonable  and 
braggadocio  hatred  of  Great  Britain, 
Tnake&  the  most  furious  opposition  to 
the  only  means  that  have  ever  been 
devised  of  effectually  putting  a  stop 
to  the  slave  trade  ;  and  such  the  re- 
sults of  a  treaty  which  carried  out  to 
the  highest  degree  yet  attained,  the 
views  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  most  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous traffic  that  ever  disgraced  the 
Christian  world.  The  slave-holding 
states  of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  the 
pirates  who  use  her  flag,  whether  citi- 
zens or  foreigners,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  slave  trade,  may  show  a  nerce 
and  menacing  resistance :  political  par- 
ties in  France,  who  employ  the  blind 
batredof  the  populace  towards  H neigh- 
bouring and  friendly  country  for  their 
own  factious  object*,  may  rage,  and 
foam,  and  make  some  foolihh  speeches 
day  after  day ;  but  all  may  be  certain 
that  England,  knowing  the  purity  of 
her  motives,  the  enormous  sacrifices 
she  has  made,  and  the  great  results 
to  be  obtained  for  our  felIow*creatures, 
will  pursue  the  course  which  she  has 
ever  followed ;  meeting  opposition  with 
calmness,  rage  with  moderation,  ob- 
jections with  firmness ;  and  waiting 
patiently,  with  her  perseverance  un- 
checked, her  zeal  undiminished,  till 
her  opponents  recover  the  use  of  their 
reason,  or  rather  we  should  say,  till 
the  p'cat  mass  of  intelligence  and  good 
feeling,  i;\hith  exists  Lcth  in  France 
and  America,  shall  have  time  to  act 
in  removing  popular  ignorance,  and 
quieting  party  violence.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  such  a  result,  no- 
thing could  be  letter  calculated,  or 
better   timed,    than    Mr.  Bandinel'i 
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History  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  we 
will  conclude  by  expressing  our  belief 
that  it  is  a  work  which  will  do  much 
good  to'  any  one  who  reads  it,  g^ve 
perspicuity  and  confidence  to  the  argu- 
ments of  all  who  support  the  views  of 
Great  Britain,  and  enlighten  the  mind 
and  remove  the  prejudices  of  all  who 
oppose  those  views  on  any  but  factious 
or  interested  grounds.  Every  one 
should  read  it«  every  one  should  have 
it,  who  wishes  to  know  the  facts  con- 
tiected  with  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  but  in  the  history  of  huma* 
liity  and  civilization  ;  and  we  will  ven- 


ture to  say,  that  whoever  does  read 
it,  will  join  with  us  in  returning  sin- 
cere and  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Ban- 
dinel,  for  one  of  the  most  pellucid, 
honest,  and  straight  forward  state- 
ments of  a  question,  which  malice  and 
selfishness,  in  various  forms,  lias  en- 
deavomed  to  obscure  and  to  prevent 
— for  stating  the  case  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  short,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
any  one  who  henceforward  presumes 
to  impugn  her  motives,  must  either 
acknowledge  that  he  has  not  read  the 
book,  or  subject  himself  to  contempt 
as  well  as  reprobation. 


8PALATRO. 


VKOM    TBB    1I0TB8    Or     FRA    GUCOMO. 


IN    TWO   PARTS — PART   II. 


"In  the  heart  of  a  gay  capital,  pos- 
sessied  of  funds  which,  to  my  short- 
lighted  inexperience,  seemed  all  but 
inexhaustible,  full  of  ardour,  curiosity, 
and  passion,  I  threw  myself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  intoxication  and  excite- 
ment of  all  the  folly,  vice,  and  extra- 
vagance which  revolved  around  me ; 
with  more  of  inquisitiveness  than  of 
depravity,  I  hunted  out  vice  in  all  its 
secure  and  secret  haunts,  where,  un- 
disguised, and  maddening,  and  terrible, 
it  ruled  and  rioted.  Tl.e  adventures 
and  perils  of  the  wild  scenes  in  which 
I  mixed^  had  for  me  a  strange  at- 
traction ;  I  panted  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 
I  longed  to  try  and  prove  those  old 
and  mighty  rulers  of  the  human  kind 

the  ancient  vices   of  the  wtrld  in 

the  high  places  of  their  power ;  reck- 
lessly I  courted  danger:  wildly  I 
plunged  into  the  unfathomable  gulf 
of  sin,  and  madly  did  time  fly  by. 

"  My  acquaintances  were  among  the 
madcap  young  nobles  of  the  city. 
There  was  nothing  to  withdraw  me 
from  the  headlong  career  of  sins  and 
follies  in  which  1  was  borne,  except 
prudence  or  religion — and  I  had  nei- 
ther.     1  resolutely  closed    my   eyes 


against  all  distant  consequences:  I 
saw  but  the  present — I  would  see  no 
more.  I  felt  that  when  my  wealth 
was  squandered,  I  would  find  a  way  to 
get  more  ;  I  cared  not  how,  provided 
it  were  boldly,  and  in  the  manner  of 
a  soldier  of  fortune.  Even  then  my 
coming  destiny  filled  the  vision  cf  my 
mind ;  I  beheld  it  perhaps  with  awe, 
but  undismayed ;  fcr  me  it  had  a 
dreadful  fascination — 1  rushed  towards 
it  with  a  bosom  full  of  defiance  and 
scornful  recklessness. 

"  Fagged  and  jaded  with  the  last 
night  s  debauch,  I  rose  towards  even- 
ing from  the  numb  and  heavy  sleep 
of  excess,  and  wandered  forth  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  upon  the  Corso. 
It  was  the  carnival — the  streets  were 
thronged  with  ir..vks,  jugglers,  itine- 
rant gamesters  with  their  various  ap- 
paratus for  cheating  the  incautious; 
mountebiiTiks  and  empirics  holding 
forth  upon  their  crazy  stages ;  noble 
ladies  in  rich  attire  walking  with 
their  high-born  protectors,  and  shoul- 
dered and  jostled  by  countrymen 
and  beggars — all  mingled  up  in  the 
fantastic  mazes  of  a  bewildering  and 
gorgeous  dream.  Captivated  by  the 
never-endhig  variety  of  the  scene  be- 
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fore  me;  hour  after  hour  flew  by; 
und  when  at  length  the  sun  went  down, 
and  twilight  was  succeeded  by  the  wan 
splendour  of  the  moon,  1  still  was 
sauntering  among  the  gay  and  idle 
throng,  whose  groups  crossed  and 
flitted  before  my  e^es  in  such  rich 
and  grotesque  contrariety.  *  Why  so 
sad,  young  gentleman  ?'  excliumed  a 
voice  close  by  my  ear,  while,  at  the 
aame  time,  a  party-coloured  sword  of 
lath  was  laid  smartly  upon  my  shoul- 
der. The  speaker  was  a  harlequin, 
who  had  turned  for  a  moment  from 
his  masked  companions  to  accost  me. 
*  Has  thy  lady-love  frowned,  or  thy 
Jew  friend  been  cruel  ?  has  thy  luck 
been  hard,  and  thine  head  soft  ?  are 
thy  creditors  more  than  thy  credit? 
art  thou  hungry,  or  thy  sweetheart 
angry  ?  has  she  broke  her  faith,  and 
thou  not  thy  fast?  if  so,  sour  looks 
will  never  mend  the  matter — lament 
to-morrow,  but  laugh  to-night.  The 
gods  have  given  but  one  excuse 
for  glum  looks  during  carnival,  and 
that  is  the  cholic.  If  thou  hast  it, 
thou  art  right  to  be  religious ;  but 
get  thee  home  and  pray  in  bed  :  thy 
public  piety  is  a  public  nuisance.  0  wlet, 
avaunt  1*  A  loud  smack  from  his  lath 
weapon  enforced  the  mandate,  and 
tinder  cover  of  the  horse  laugh  with 
which  the  crowd  greeted  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  lecture,  the  mask  unper- 
ceived  whispered  sharply  in  my  ear  as 
he  passed — *  Keep  your  eye  on  me, 
friend,  and  follow  me  ;  your  doing  so 
may  save  your  life.  Enough.'  With 
these  strange  words  he  plunged  once 
more  into  the  crowd,  and  mingled  as 
before  in  the  madcap  gaieties  of  the 
scene.  My  curiosity  was  however  ex- 
cited. I  followed  him  carefully,  and 
thought  I  could  observe  him  occasion- 
ally tdbstract  his  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  tricks  and  railleries 
with  which  he  abundantly  entertained 
the  multitude,  to  steal  a  glance  to- 
ward me,  and  ascertain  that  I  was 
present.  Gradually  the  hai'lequin  with- 
drew himself  from  the  group  with 
which  he  had  borne  his  part,  and  by 
little  and  little  separated  himself  from 
the  crowd,  I  still  following  at  a  short 
distance.  With  many  a  fantastic  pi- 
rouette and  gambol  away  he  flitted 
through  by-lanes  and  alleys.  Again 
and  again  was  I  obliged  to  run  at  the 
top  of  my  speed  to  keep  my  strai^e 
conductor  in  vii&w,  watching  the  tall 


light  form  with  a  vigilance  so  close 
and  exclusive  that  I  knew  not  through 
what  streets  I  passed,  and  scarcely  in 
what  direction  I  was  moving.  We 
passed  through  the  scattered  houses 
of  the  suburbs ;  and  although  I  strained 
my  sinews  to  the  utmost,  my  guide 
gained  upon  me  so  fast  that  I  began 
to  gi'ow  fearful  of  losing  him  altoge- 
ther. He  was  now  running  lightly 
by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — we  had 
passed  the  thronged  dwellings  of  the 
city ;  and  the  cool  air  from  the  quiet 
country  came  rushing^along  the  waters, 
the  grateful  and  refreshing  gift  of 
nature.  Half  vexed  at  the  pertina- 
cious speed  with  which  my  compa- 
nion pursued  his  course,  and  half-sus- 
pecting the  whole  affair  to  be  a  hoax» 
I  was  just  about  to  stop  and  turn 
about,  when  my  intention  was  antici- 
pated by  the  mask.  He  suddenly 
checked  his  course,  spran?  into  the 
air,  and,  with  a  grotesque  nourish  of 
his  sword,  turned  to  the  right  about, 
awaiting  with  a  low  mock  reverence 
my  breathless  pursuit.  I  was  soon  by 
his  side.  '  Now  in  the  deviFs  name, 
sir  harlequin,'  exclaimed  I,  '  for  what 
have  you  given  me  this  unconscionable 
race? — your  tidings  must  needs  be 
worth  the  hearing  when  a  man  must 
run  after  them  as  if  Beelzebub  ran 
at  his  heels.'  '  Fie,  fle,'  cried  tho 
mask,  <  devil  and  Beelzebub  are  ugly 
words,  and  especially  no\D  and  htre. 
Be,  I  pray  you,  a  little  more  pious : 
you  know  not  what  may  be  near  you.' 
At  these  words  my  companion  stooped 
down  and  lowered  his  head  to  a  level 
with  the  reeds  which  grew  by  the 
river*s  brink,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
listens  attentively  fur  some  distant 
sound — then  raising  himself,  he  added 
in  a  lower  tone^  '  We  must  go  fur- 
ther ;  follow  me  yet  a  few  steps 
more.'  Accordingly  he  led  the  way 
along  the  river  bank,  but  now  at 
a  slow  pace.  As  he  went  along 
he  b^an  to  sing  a  strange  ana 
mournral  air,  the  like  of  which  I  ne- 
ver heard  before  or  since,  and  that 
with  a  management  of  voice,  if  possi- 
ble, stranger  still.  It  appeared  to  me 
like  the  most  extraordinary  ventrilo- 
quism ;  for  the  sounds  seemed  some- 
times to  come  from  one  side — some- 
times from  another — sometimes  high 
in  air — sometimes  so  far  away  as  al- 
most  to  be  lost  in  the  distance,  and 
again  swelling  into  a  fierce  and  thrill- 
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ing  louduesfl,  M  if  the  voice  was  rush- 
ing toward  us  with  the  ppeod  of  a 
whirlwind.  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  strange  effect  of  this  music  upon 
me :  I  felt  ready  either  to  hiugh  or 
cry — I  felt  a  weight  at  my  heart  and 
an  excitement  in  my  head  more  than 
hysterical.  The  words  which  he  sang 
were  odd,  and  to  me  rnintelligible ; 
but  he  threw  into  them  a  laboured 
significance  which  added  to  the  un- 

Eleasantness  of  the  whole.  The  words 
ave  remained  fixed  in  my  mind,  and 
to  this  day  I  cannot  utter  them  without 
sensations  which  perhaps  you  would 
laugh  at.     They  ran  as  follows : — 

'**  Child  of  wrath,  with  the  human  bride, 
Mighty  oppressor  of  earthly  kind,   , 
Thy  presence  walks  with  us,  side  by 

side. 
I  feel  thee,  and  know  thy  soft  laugh 

on  the  wind. 
Kiss,  kiss  his    hot  lips    again    and 

again ; 
He  has  given  thee  his  heart;    now 

master  his  brain." 

**  The  excitement  under  which  I 
laboured  increased  until  it  amounted 
to  a  degree  of  horror  almost  unendur- 
able. Under  the  vague  impulse  of 
superstitious  terror,  I  was  about  to 
turn  and  run  from  my  companion, 
when  he,  suddenly  looking  round,  ex- 
hibited to  my  astounded  sense  the  fea- 
tures of  the  hoary  monk  or  demon. 
Father  Anthony.  Nerved  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  terror,  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  abhorred  shape,  and  fled  with 
the  speed  of  light  toward  the  city. 
The  attempt  to  escape  was  utterly  m 
vain.  Though  I  ran  with  a  speed 
which  nothing  but  the  agony  of  ter- 
ror could  have  sustained,  the  fiendish 
monk  not  only  kept  up  with  me,  but 
ran  round  and  round  me — sometimes 
in  narrower,  sometimes  in  wider  cir- 
cles, with  gambols  of  preterhuman 
agility,  and  grimaces  more  hideous 
than  night-mare  ever  saw.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  short  before  me,  and  by  an 
unearthly  sympathy  I  was  constrained 
to  do  the  same :  ho  sate  down  upon 
the  earth ;  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
I  did  so  likewise.  We  were  opposite 
to  one  another — face  to  face,  and 
scarcely  a  yard  asunder.  He  tossed 
his  arms  wildly  in  the  air — I  could 
not  choose  but  do  the.  same :  he 
writhed  his  features  into  contortions 
such  as  delirium  never  portrayed,  each 
one  of  which,  with  Arenzied  exaggera- 


tion, I  felt  forced  to  imitate.  Into 
these  hideous  grimaces  he  threw,  at 
time?,  expressions  of  demoniac  passion 
so  fearfully  intense,  that  hell  itself 
could  not  have  exceeded  them :  these 
too,  I  was  forced  to  follow,  and  the 
dreadful  passions  themselves  possessed 
me  in  succession,  while  all  the  time, 
independently  of  these  malignant  in- 
spirations, there  remained  within  me, 
as  it  were  looking  on,  a  terrified  self- 
consciousness.  He  yelled  forth  blas- 
phemies the  most  awful,  while  my  very 
brain  sickened  with  horror — the  un- 
earthly power  constrained  me  to  echo 
them  all,  tone  for  tone,  and  word  for 
wOrd.  He  advanced  his  face,  I  did 
the  same — our  features  almost  touched- 
He  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  like 
that  of  lunacy,  I  joined  howling  in 
the  horrible  mirth.  Every  word  he 
spoke,  /  spoke — every  movement  he 
made,  /  made  too.  My  motions  all 
corresponded  with  his,  with  the  simul- 
taneousness  and  accuracy  with  which 
shadow  follows  substance ;  I  felt  as  if 
my  identity  was  merging  into  his.  He 
placed  his  hand  within  his  bosom — my 
hand  copied  the  gesture,  and  rested 
upon  my  stiletto ;  he  drew  a  dagger 
from  his  breast — I  drew  my  poignard 
from  mine.  At  the  next  instant  his 
weapon  was  at  his  throat,  and  mine 
at  mine.  Another  moment,  and  hell 
would  have  had  its  victim ;  but  it  was 
to  be  otherwise.  A  voice  close  by 
shouted,  <  In  the  name  of  God,  young 
man,  forbear,'  and  at  the  instant  I 
was  disenthridled ;  the  hideous  figure 
cast  upon  me  one  livid  scowl,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground.  I  saw 
no  more,  for  my  senses  forsook  me. 
How  long  the  demon  had  made  me 
the  sport  of  his  hellish  mockeries  I 
cannot  say.  As  soon  as  conscious- 
ness returned  I  found  myself  supported 
in  tlie  arms  of  an  honest  peasant — he 
to  whose  intervention  I  owed  my  life. 

"  *  So,  so,  master,*  exclaimed  he, 
'  a  pleasant  frolic  this,  for  the  carnival 
— time  was,  when  you  youngsters  were 
satisfied  with  carving  your  neighbours* 
throats,  but  nothing  will  serve  you 
now,  forsooth,  but  cutting  your  owp. 
In  God's  name,  young  mtm,  why  do 
you  seek  to  harm  yourself?' 

**  *  Tell  me,*  said  I  eagerly,  •  where 
he  b  gone — where  is  the  mask — the 
harlequin — the  devil  ?  Bring  me  away 
firom  this  place.  Where  is  the  monster 
you  saw  before  me  ?' 
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**  *  Sir,*  replied  the  man,  '  I  see  you 
are  disordered.  I  will  go  with  you  to 
the  town ;  here,  take  my  arm.* 

"*  Where,*  I  said  with  increased 
excitement,  *  where  is  the  hellish 
thin<y  that  sate  on  the  ground  before 
me?' 

" '  Pshaw,  sir,'  replied  he,  *  there 
was  nothing  before  you  but  yonder  old 
bush;  to  be  sure,'  he  added,  after  1% 
thoughtful  pause,  'it  did  sway  and 
tremble  rather  oddly  ;  and  then, 
when  I  came  up,  1  saw  something 
like  an  otter  sliding  softly  through  the 
sedges  into  the  stream.  But  that  is 
all — come  on,  signor,  let  us  he  mov< 
ing.* 

"  Silently  I  walked  with  my  friendly 
guide,  who  cast  many  a  fearful  look 
around,  and  muttered  many  a  prayer  as 
we  proceeded — so  contagious  is  mys- 
terious terror. 

"  For  more  than  a  month  I  was  in 
mind  and  body  utterly  prostrate. 
There  is  in  youth,  however,  a  recupe- 
rative power,  an  elasticity  which  never 
loses  its  spring  while  youth  remains. 
In  ^\e  weeks'  time,  after  an  illness, 
during  which  mind  and  body  were 
bound  down  in  the  fiery  chains  of  fever 
for  nearly  the  space  of  a  month,  I  was 
once  more  mingling  in  all  the  pleasures 
and  follies  of  the  capital,  as  if  no  fears 
or  perils  had  ever  crossed  me.  As  time 
wore  on,  I  began  to  grow  weary  of 
uncontrolled  indulgence.  Fashion  is 
a  hard  task-master — vice  and  pleasure 
tire  their  pursuers  at  length  more  than 
the  severest  toil — ^monotony  dulls  the 
edge  of  enjoyment,  and  the  solicitous 
repinings  of  conscience  wear  the  spirits, 
and  irritate  and  embitter  the  temper  ; 
all  this  I  felt,  and  half  (but  only  half) 
resolved  to  reform,  and  lead  a  better 
life.  In  this  melancholy  mood  I  was 
wandering  through  the  oldest  and  least- 
frequented  streets  of  the  city,  when  a 
singular  adventure  befel  me.  There 
was  walking  before  me,  with  slow  and 
feeble  step?,  an  old  and  venerable  man ; 
his  dress  was  of  the  richest  velvet  of 
that  hue  which  we  call  rv^y,  lined  with 
yellow  satin,  and  richly  overlaid  with 
gold  lace  ;  the  fashion,  however,  of  his 
garments  was  that  of  another  day,  and 
though  the  suit  was  no  doubt  originally 
a  splendid  one,  it  bore  no  less  in  its 
faded  colour  and  tarnished  embroidery, 
than  in  its  obsolete  construction,  the 
evidences  of  extreme  an  tiquity .  From 
under  the  shadow  of  a  broad-leafed 


hat  his  snow-white  hair  descended  in 
venerable  ringlets,  covering  the  top- 
most folds  of  his  short  velvet  cloak. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  crutch-handled 
stick  of  ebony,  which,  with  measured 
and  solemn  action,  he  impressed  upon 
the  pavement  as  he  proceeded.  The 
figure  of  the  old  man  was  slight,  and 
as  well  as  I  could  discern,  elegantly 
moulded ;  he  bore  about  him,  too,  that 
indescribable  air  of  high  birth  and 
breeding  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
These  circumstances,  along  with  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  irresistibly  fixed  my 
attention  and  engaged  my  curiosity. 
As  I  followed  in  the  track  of  this  old 
man,  he  suddenly  tottered,  as  if  through 
weakness  or  giddiness,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  fallen  upon  the  pavement, 
had  not  I  instantly  caught  nim  in  my 
arms  and  supported  him.  He  speedily 
recovered,  and  with  many  courteous 
professions  of  gratitude,  acknowledged 
my  services.  These  professions  were 
as  courteously  received  as  made,  and  I 
offered  the  aged  man  the  support  of 
my  arm,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
walk.  The  tender  of  my  support  was 
accepted  with  eager  gratitude,  and  arm 
in  arm,  at  a  leisurely  pace,  we  walked 
down  the  street  together.  The  old  man, 
as  I  have  said,  was  soon  quite  reco- 
vered ;  and  as  we  moved  slowly  along, 
he  conversed  with  that  easy  and  courtly 
gaiety  by  which  age  can  so  pleasingly 
and  irresistibly  engage  and  fascinate  the 
young.  Almost  without  knowing  how, 
so  pleasantly  had  my  companion  be- 
guiled the  way,  I  found  myself  at  the 
entrance  of  a  venerable  mansion,  be- 
fore which  my  old  acquaintance  made 
a  halt.  I  looked  around  me,  for  so 
completely  had  my  attention  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  gay  conversation  of  my 
comrade,  that  I  had  scarcely  observed 
the  objects  through  which  we  were 
passing.  The  street  was  dark  and  nar- 
row— the  houses  on  either  side  tall, 
sombre,  and  antique,  and  withal  carry- 
ing upon  them  a  character  of  decay 
and  neglect  which  added  gloom  and 
sadness  to  a  scene  already  sufficiently 
uncheery.  The  street  had  made  a 
curving  sweep,  so  that  at  the  point 
where  we  stood  I  coyld  see  but  lit- 
tle way  either  up  or  down.  As  far  as 
1  could  see,  however,  it  was  iabsolutely 
empty:  there  was  neither  sound  of 
human  voice,  nor  echo  of  foot-falls^ 
but  a  silence  like  that  of  desolation. 
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We  stood  directly  in  front  of  a  richly- 
carved  and  massive  stone  door-way, 
the  portal  of  a  huge  time-worn  edifice 
— a  palacci  bat  so  weather-stained^  ne- 

fleeted,  and  crunlbling,  that  the  evi- 
ences  of  its  original  architectural 
splendour  served  only  to  render  its 
present  aspect  more  solemn  and  more 
sad.  Reading,  perhaps,  in  my  face 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  the  old 
man,  with  a  melancholy  musing  smile, 
accosted  me — 

*'  <  It  is,  indeed,  a  moxirnful  place — 
little  better,  perhaps,  than  a  ruin  ;  the 
street,  too,  as  you  observe,  well  accords 
with  the  character  of  this  deserted 
Ihrine  of  hospitality — the  spirit  of  de- 
solation dwells  in  and  about  it — the 
current  of  human  life  frets  and  chafes 
near  and  far,  but  no  chance  eddy  there- 
of ever  finds  its  way  into  this  dim« 
silent  channel.  The  roar  of  human 
occupation,  toil,  and  joUitv,  is  here 
swallowed,  in  perennial  silence — we 
never  bear  it — ^in  almost  every  house 
this  street  contains,  you  see  the  monu- 
ment of  some  noble  family  gone  to 
ruin,  wasted  by  prodigality,  or  struck 
down  into  the  dust  by  the  heavy  arm 
of  power.  Those  who  dwell  here  sel- 
dom seek  to  look  into  the  staring,  noisy 
world ;  they  think  not  of  the  present, 
but  ever  upon  the  .past — and  oh !  how 
Yariously.  Silence  here  holds  her  eter- 
nal court — see,  lest  any  careless  Toot- 
step  should  break  the  quiet  of  the 
place,  gentle  dame  Nature  has  spread 
her  soft  green  mantle  over  the  uneven 
pavement — the  long  grass  waves  in  the 
wind  here  as  in  a  church-yard:  yet, 
amid  all  this  lonely  silence,  is  there  any 
quiet  for  heart  or  brain  ?  Oli,  eternalf 
unforgiving  spirit !  is  there  any  rest — 
is  there  any  unconsciousness  ?* 

**  He  clasped  his  hands  together— 
his  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  and  I 
saw  the  tears  fall,  one  by  one,  fast  upon 
his  bosom. 

<<  Mor^  shocked  than  I  can  describe 
at  what  I  heard  and  saw,  I  stood  silently 
by,  scarcely  knowing  what  course  to 
take.  I  soon,  however,  grew  weary  of 
my  foolish  situation,  and,  beginning  to 
regard  the  whole  thing  as  rather  comic 
than  imposing,  I  asked,  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly, wheth^  I  could  do  any  thing 
further  for  him,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving that  the  evening  would  soon 
close,  and  that  I  had  better  find  my 
way  home  while  I  bad  light.  This 
^^«ech  soon  brought  the  old  gentJeman 


to  his  senses.  With  many  apologies 
he  pleaded  to  be  excused. 

" '  Signer,'  he  continued,  •  did  you 
but  know  half  what  I  have  endured,  far 
less  what  I  must  still  endure,  you  would 
pardon  this  else  unpardonable  vehe- 
mence. I  will  not,  however,  weary 
you  with,  after  all,  what  is  but  too 
common  a  tale.  Those  who  have  seen 
as  much  of  life  as^I  have,  are  seldom 
happy.  I  can,  however,  as  you  perhaps 
have  perceived,  bometimes  forget  my 
griefs ;  and  if  you  will  vouch  your  for- 
giveness, by  entering  so  poor  and  un- 
promising a  dwelling  as  that  before 
you,  you  will  make  me  more  your 
debtor,  sir,  than  I  am.' 

"  There  was  a  gentleness  and  even 
a  kindness  in  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  the  old  man  addressed  mo  which 
easily  prevailed.     I  at  once  consented. 

"  From  his  pocket  he  drew  a  key,  to 
which  the  street  door  instantly  yielded. 
Closing  the  hall-door,  which  was  of 
massive  oak,  behind  us,  he  led  the  way 
through  a  stone  vaulted  passage,  and 
through  another  door  into  a  spacious 
and  lofty  hall,  also  vaulted,  and  built 
of  stone;  this  latter  door  he  also 
swung  to  with  a  heavy  crash,  which 
echoed  through  the  empty  chamber 
with  many  a  dreary  reverberation. 
The  room  in  which  we  now  stood  was 
hung  round  with  splendid  full-length 
pictures.  It  seemed  to  be  a  gallery  of 
ancestral  portraits.  They  were  su- 
perbly painted — evidently  from  the 
hands  oi  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
Italian  masters :  the  collection  was 
worth  a  monarches  ransom. 

"  *  You  will  find  occupation  for  a  few 
minutes  in  looking  at  these  old  family 
pictures,'  said  my  host;  'and  you  will, 
I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  leave  you  to 
entertain  yourself  for  a  brief  space.' 
So  saying,  the  old  man  made  a  deep 
reverence,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
reply,  he  darted  through  a  door  at  the 
far  extremity  of  the  apartment,  and 
disappeared. 

"  The  pictures  were  very  well  worth 
an  attentive  examination,  and  afibrded 
me  no  small  pleasure.  But  there  were 
three  placed  side  by  side,  over  each  of 
which  hung  from  top  to  bottom  a  black 
velvet  pall,  and  although  not  without 
some  reluctance  upon  the  score  of  good 
breeding,  to  these  my  cur iositv  led  me  by 
an  irresistible  attraction.  I  took  my  stand 
upon  a  stool  which  stood  beneath  them 
against  the  wait*  and  raisii^  the  joover- 
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ing  of  the  first,  I  beheld  a  fatthfal  and 
very  beautifully  painted  portrait  of  my 
entertainer,  arrayed  precisely  as  I  had 
seen  him.  The  painting  looked  old, 
and  yet  it  represented  him  not  as  any 
younger  than  he  now  was.  While 
musing  upon  this  discrepancy,  ray  eye 
accidentally  fell  upon  some  numerals 
dimly  traced  in  one  corner  of  the  can- 
vass. Heavens  1  the  date  they  recorded 
was  that  of  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore ;  yet  the  portrait  was  undoubtedly 
his.  It  was  a  perfect  likeness — cha- 
racter, expression,  every  thing — it 
was  a  fac  simile  of  the  original.  My 
convictions,  too,  were  yet  further  esta- 
blished by  observing  traces  upon  the 
back  of  the  right  hand,  which  rested 
upon  a  crutch-handle  stick,  a  deep 
scar,  which  had  caught  my  attention  in 
the  original,  as  his  hand  lay  within  my 
arm  in  our  to-day's  walk.  Again  I 
examined  the  date,  I  had  read  it  aright 
—the  year  it  recorded  had  been  passed 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
and  the  mellow  tone  of  the  picture 
itself  tallied  well  with  its  silent  but 
startling  claim  to  antiquity.  With  a 
strange  feeling  of  interest  and  of  hor- 
ror I  suffered  the  sable  drapery  to  fall 
again  over  the  picture ;  and  raising  the 
covering  of  the  next,  I  beheld  the  por- 
trait of  a  young  lady,  richly  dressed, 
and  of  such  surpassing  loveliness  and 
grace  as  my  eyes  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. Entranced — lost  in  wonder  and 
rapture,  I  gazed  upon  this  beautiful 
vision ;  a  creature  so  perfect,  of  such 
unutterable,  such  infinite  loveliness  had 
never  even  dimly  visited  me  in  my  most 
ethereal  fancies.  Like  one  lost  in  a 
sad  and  beautiful  dream,  I  stood  wrapt 
and  moveless,  my  heart  wrung  with 
vain  yearnings,  for  still  the  thought 
stole  over  me  that  all  this  most  terrible 
l)eauty  before  whose  image  1  stood  in 
this  intense  worship  of  every  faculty, 
had  long  ago  passed  to  dust  and  dark- 
ness. Thus  gazing  and  dreaming  on, 
the  tears  flowed  silently  down  my 
cheeks.     Strange  fascination  I 

'*  *  You  make  yourself  at  home, 
signor,  I'm  glad  to  see,'  said  the  old 
man,  who,  unperceived  by  me  was 
standing  by  my  shoulder. 

"  I  started,  and  dropped  the  velvet 
curtain,  and  was  for  some  time  so  con- 
founded as  not  to  be  able  to  articulate 
a  single  word.  There  stood  the  old 
man,  his  figure  disposed  in  precisely 
the  attitude  represented  in  the  por- 


trait, his  tall  crutch-handled  stick  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  left  buried  to 
the  wrist  in  the  bosom  of  his  doublet ; 
there  he  stood  in  all  points — face,  atti- 
tude, and  garb,  the  breathing  incarna- 
tion of  the  picture  on  which  I  had  just 
been  looking. 

"  *  You  examined,  then,  these  por- 
traits?* inquired  the  old  man. 

**  *  Two  of  them,  signer,'  I  replied 
with  some  embarrassment. 

**  *  This  one,*  continued  he,  raising 
the  pall  which  covered  the  first,  'is 
accounted  extremely  like  me  :  it  is 
the  portrait  of  one  of  my  house,  a 
brave  man,  who  fell  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  since  in  the  service  of  the 
state  of  Venice.  I  am  reckoned  like 
him,  strangers  at  least  account  me 
so.* 

".He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  I 
thought  with  that  uncertain,  curious 
gaze  with  which  those  who  feel  them- 
selves the  objects  of  suspicion,  encoun- 
ter a  glance  of  scrutiny.  I  averted 
my  eyes,  and  he,  suffering  the  velvet 
cloth  to  drop  into  its  place,  turned 
upon  his  heel  and  walked  twice  or 
thrice  rapidly  through  the  hall ;  he 
stopped  beside  me,  and  laying  his  hand 
kindly  upon  my  shoulder,  he  said — 

** '  Come,  come,  you  must  not  grow 
melancholy,  my  young  friend ;  you 
were  looking,  when  I  surprised  you, 
at  a  portrait  of  singular  beauty,  that  of 
a  young  woman.  You  shall  probably 
have  an  opportunity  before  long  of 
comparing  the  counterfeit  with  the 
original.  Will  not  that  bring  a  smile 
to  your  cheek  ?  time  was  when  such 
a  promise  would  have  led  me  blind- 
fold any  where ;  but  I  am  partial,  per- 
haps, she  is  my  daughter.* 

"  If  the  old  man  looked  for  compli- 
ments upon  the  beautv  of  his  child,  I 
believe  he  must  have  been  satisfied,  if 
my  words  bore  any  proportion  to  my 
feelings.  Man  never  spoke  language  of 
more  passionate  admiration  than  did  I, 
he  smiled  and  cried  *  Bravo,'  as  I 
finished  ;  then  observing  that  it  was 
growing  dark,  he  placed  his  arm  within 
mine,  and  led  me  from  the  hall. 

**  We  passed  throuffh  several  apart- 
ments, lofty,  damp,  and  dark, impressed 
with  the  character  of  desertion  and 
decay,  but  every  where  carrying  the 
evidences  of  former  splendour. 

"  We  entered  a  chamber  hung  with 
dusky  tapestry.  The  end  at  which  we 
stood  en  entering  was  occupied  by  s 
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table  and  some  antique  chairs,  and  upon 
the  floor,  corresponding  with  the  angles 
of  the  table,  but  at  the  distance  of 
some  six  feet,  were  placed  four  massive 
golden  candlesticks  contmring  huge 
wax  tapers,  which  shot  into  the  air  to 
the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  burned 
with  aflame  larger  than  that  of  a  torch, 
but  white  and  clear  as  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  strange  effect  of  these  ar- 
rangements was  much  enhanced  by 
another  still  more  extraordinary  pecu- 
liar! tjf  which  marked  this  chamber  as 
unlike  any  which  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. The  end  of  the  room  at  which 
we  stood,  as  I  have  already  said,  was 
occupied  by  the  table  and  other  furni- 
ture  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  chamber  I 
could  not  see.  It  was  effectually 
shrouded  from  my  sight  by  a  light 
semi-transparent  vapour,  which  rolled 
and  eddiea  in  cloudy  volumes  within 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  table — 
beyond  this  distance  it  did  not  come — 
some  invisible  influence  held  it  back, 
and  there  it  hung,  forming  a  strange, 
heaving  barrier,  a  mysterious  impene- 
trable veil  between  human  vision  and 
sights,  perhaps,  unsuited  to  its  ken. 
These  odd  peculiarities  of  the  room  in 
which  I  found  myself  were  not  without 
their  effect  upon  my  imagination  and 
spirits — a  sense  of  unknown  danger 
overshadowed  me.  I  recounted  in  my 
own  mind  the  circumstances  of  my 
meetinff  with  my  host;  every  thing 
which  had  happened  since  appeared  to 
me  to  furnish  matter  of  indefinite  and 
horrible  suspicion  ;  yet  when  I  looked 
upon  the  mild  features  of  the  venera- 
ble old  man,  and  read  in  the  play  of 
his  cheerful  eye  the  returning  anima- 
tion of  that  gay  spirit  which  had  so 
won  upon  me  at  first,  I  felt  my  doubts 
rebuked,  and  my  superstitious  fears 
absolutely  ridiculous.  Still,  however, 
a  gloom  was  nnon  me,  and  it  required 
a  perpfitual  effort  to  prevent  the  un- 
pleasant impressions  which  I  could  not 
dispel  from  deepening  into  awe  and 
terror. 

"  The  old  man  motioned  to  me  to 
sit  down  in  one  of  the  great  antique 
chairs  by  the  table,  which  was  covered 
with  golden  plates,  and  dishes,  and  cups. 
You  will  readily  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  had  no  desire  to  eat. 
I  took  advantage  then  of  my  host's 
abstemiousness  to  avoid  partaking  of 
his  viands,  and  this  was  the  first  and 


the  last  supper  at  which  I  ever  sate 
where  notonedibh  was  invaded  or  even 
uncovered. 

** '  Well,'  said  my  entertainer,  *  as 
you  will  not  eat,  you  needs  must  drink: 
if  you  will  imitate  my  vices,  copy  at 
least  my  solitary  virtue.*  So  saying 
he  drew  towards  himself  one  of  the 
cups  which  stood  upon  the  table,  and 
shoved  another  to  me.  *  Old  men 
have  a  right  to  be  selfish,'  said  be, 
*  and,  therefore,  wishing  myself  many 
repetitions  of  this  evening,  and  that 
out  of  this  casual  rencounter  may 
arise  a  lasting  union  between  us,  young 
man,  with  all  my  soul  I  pledge  you.' 
Long  and  deep  was  the  draught  with 
which  the  old  man  drained  to  its  last 
drop  the  golden  goblet ;  as  he  raised 
the  cup  to  his  lips  I  raised  mine  to  do 
him  honour,  and  as  I  did  so  I  thought 
I  heard  some  one  mutter  over  my 
shoulder — *  That  is  not  wine.' 

''  I  glanced  round  but  there  was  no 
one  from  whom  the  sounds  could  have 
proceeded.  I  raised  the  cup  once 
more,  the  crimson  liquid  foamed  up 
towards  my  lips,  a  slight  sensation  of 
giddy  sickness  passed  over  me  as  I 
lifted  the  vessel,  and  the  same  voice^ 
real  or  imagined,  whispered  sharply  in 
my  ear  the  startlinar  words — •  But  the 
hhod,  which  is  the  tife  of  it,  thou  shalt 
not  eat.'  Horrified  I  dropped  the  cup 
upon  the  floor,  and  whatever  was  the 
liquor  which  it  contained,  it  was  every 
drop  shed  upon  the  ground.  The  old 
man  when  this  happened  was  still  en- 
gaged in  his  deep  potation,  and  did  not 
perceive  the  accident,  or  if  he  did, 
he  certainly  did  not  pretend  to  do 
so.  He  wiped  his  mouth  and  rose 
from  the  table ;  he  motioned  me  to 
be  still,  and  kneeling  upon  the  ground 
with  his  face  toward  the  nidden 
part  of  the  chamber,  he  continued 
apparently  in  long  and  earnest  devo- 
tion, stretching  his  hands  forth  with 
many  gestures  of  vehement  entreaty. 
As  he  did  so,  the  surface  of  the  cloudy 
barrier  became  agitated,  strange  lights 
and  shadows  flitted  over  it ;  sometimes 
tracing  in  the  eddying  vapours  wild 
ghastly  features,  which  vanishe<l  almost 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  some- 
times dimly  showing  monstrous  shapes, 
and  now  and  then  more  faintly-traced 
forms  of  surpassing  grace — all  gliding 
and  wheeling,  appearing  and  melting 
away,  separating  and  mingling  like 
the  endless  shiftily  of  a  wondroua 
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dream.  At  length  there  came  a  law 
and  marvellously  sweet  sound  of  far-off 
music,  like  holy  choirs  singing  a  wild 
requiem  over  the  dead ;  the  sound 
stole  floating  alonp-,  sometimes  broken 
and  disordered,  as  though  the  untutored 
wind  swept  at  random  through  the 
chords  of  a  thousand-stringed  instru- 
ment, then  again,  coming  with  perfect 
harmony  and  unspeakable  melody  over 
the  senses,  until  once  more  the  music 
would  lose  itself  in  the  wild  burst  of 
the  wailing  wind.  Still,  however, 
minute  after  minute  the^e  fitful  wan- 
derings of  the  melody  grew  less  and 
less,  and  the  music  breathed  on,  louder 
and  more  clear,  in  sweet  but  unearthly 
order.  As  these  wondrous  sounds  rose 
on  the  ear,  I  beheld  in  the  cloudy  cur- 
tain, at  first  $0  dimly  traced  that  my 
eye  lost  it  every  moment,  but  gradually 
becoming  more  fixed  and  discernible, 
the  shadowy  semblance  of  a  female 
form,  wrapt  in  a  thin  mantle,  and  as  it 
seemed  of  beauty  more  than  human. 
This  form,  at  first  traced  only  in  the 
faintest  discernible  shadow,  grew  gra- 
dually more  and  more  clearly  defined, 
until  at  length  the  outline  became  fixed, 
and  the  colours,  and  lights,  and  sha- 
dows, after  some  uncertain  fiittings  to 
and  fro,  clearly  developed  themselves, 
and  thus  little  by  little,  without  my 
teing  able  to  remember  at  which  point 
the  transition  had  taken  place,  I  beheld 
what  had  first  been  no  more  than  the 
lightest  shadow  upon  a  fleeting  vapour 
now  stand  before  me  in  corporeal  sub- 
stance— a  model  of  preternatural  love- 
liness in  limb  and  feature,  but  pale  and 
bloodless  as  the  dead.  The  old  man 
arose,  and  stepping  sadly  and  reve- 
rently  to  her,  he  took  the  small  hand 
which  hung  languidly  by  her  side,  and 
led  her  slowly  towards  the  table.  The 
beautiful  form  moved  lightly  over  the 
floor,  but  seemingly  without  more  voli- 
tion or  purpose  of  its  own  than  belongs 
to  a  mere  automaton  ;  the  lips  pale  as 
marble,  the  eyes  fixed  and  glittering, 
and  every  muscle  of  the  perfect  face 
still  as  death.  He  led  her  to  a  chair, 
and  placing  her  in  it,  he  took  one  of 
the  large  golden  goblets,  like  that 
which  he  himself  had  just  emptied,  full 
of  the  dark  red  liquid,  and  putting  its 
brim  to  her  lips  he  poured  every  drop 
of  its  contents  down  her  throat ;  he 
laid  the  vesssel  again  in  its  place,  and 
withdrawing  to  a  little  distance,  he 
folded  his  arms,  bowed  his  bead  down* 


wards  like  one  in  deep  dejection,  and 
silently  awaited  the  result.  After  two 
or  three  wild  thrilling  peals,  the  music 
gave  place  to  utter  silence,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  glow  of  life  spread 
itself  gently  over  the  face  and  limbs  of 
the  girl,  and  dyed  her  lips  with  the 
brightest  crimson,  the  fixed  glance  of 
her  eyes  gave  place  to  the  soft  fire  of 
animation,  and  I  beheld  before  me  the 
breathing  archetype  of  the  portrait 
whose  beauty  had  so  enchanted  me. 
1  approached  her — I  spoke  with  her, 
her  voice  was  melody  such  as  fills  the 
ear  with  ever-varying  sweetness,  and 
floods  the  heart  with  mysterious  joy  j 
an  embodied  dream  of  divine  beauty — 
unspeakable  grace  in  every  the  slightest 
movement,  and  absolute  fascination  in 
every  look  ;  the  very  mystery  of  her 
being  but  heightened  the  wild  interest 
which  wrapt  every  faculty  of  my  soul : 
delighted  wonder,  love  and  awe,  fear 
and  rapture,  filled  all  my  heart  with  a 
sweet  and  terrible  delirium  of  worship. 
I  saw  revealed  before  ine  a  divinity, 
clothed  in  the  eternal  majesty  of  ideal 
beauty — that  glorious  mystery  after 
which  the  heart  of  man  has  panted  and 
toiled,  and  yearned,  even  since  the 
world  was  young,  I  know  not  how 
the  time  went  by,  many  hours  seemed 
but  as  the  dream  of  a  minute  ;  the 
spell  was  broken  by  the  old  man  her 
father,  who  taking  me  by  the  hand  led 
me  away  through  the  dark  part  of  the 
chamber  ;  the  chill  and  darkness  of  the 
cold  clouily  medium  through  which  we 
walked  fell  like  death  upon  my  heart — 
a  revulsion  of  horror  unutterable  suc- 
ceeded ;  sickness  of  heart  and  terror 
were  upon  me.  The  fearful  transition 
was,  however,  of  short  duration ;  an 
unseen  arm  thrust  me  forward,  and 
when  I  recovered  my  equilibrium  I 
found  myself  in  the  aisle  of  a  church, 
crowded  with  listeners,  and  lighted 
with  many  lamps.  A  preacher,  too, 
was  loudly  haranguing  them  from 
the  pulpit.  How  I  had  entered  the 
place  I  knew  not ;  I  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  church;  my  movements, 
however,  had  undoubtedly  been  some- 
what abrupt. 

"  *  Sir,*  exclaimed  a  bull-necked,  red- 
faced  burgher,  with  an  indignant 
scowl,  '  if  you  must  make  a  row,  you 
had  belter  do  it  at  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  We  came  here  to  listen,  not  to 
be  kicked  and  jostled.* 

** « What  the  devil  ails  the  young 
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gentleman  ?'  cried  another  ;  '  he  bolts 
and  butts  like  a  mad  bull.' 

"  *  You  have  broken  my  hat,'  ejacu> 
lated  a  third. 

" '  And  my  back,'  groaned  a  fourth. 

"  These  and  such  like  exclamations, 
accompanied  with  abundance  of  sour 
looksywere  quite  sufficient  to  assure  me 
that  ray  impetuous  entrance  at  least 
was  not  an  illusion.     The  church  was 

that  of one  which  I   had  often 

visited,  and  with  all  whose  usual  ap- 
proaches I  was  thoroughly  acquainted. 
I  was  therefore  but  the  more  puzzled 
and  confounded  in  attempting  to  ac- 
count to  myself  for  my  suddenly  assumed 
position  in  the  very  centre  of  the  con- 
gregation. This  was,  however,  the 
least  marvel  in  a  day  of  wonders. 

*<  Henceforward  life  had  lost  for  me 
all  interest.  I  had  beheld  loveliness 
which  was  not  of  this  earth,  beside  the 
remembrance  of  which  all  that  I  had 
ever  seen  of  beauty,  either  in  nature  or 
in  art,  seemed  gross,  insipid,  and 
charmless.  The  comeliness  of  this 
world  was  no  more  for  me  ;  day  and 
night  the  same  thought  haunted  me — 
day  and  night  one  dream,  from  which 
it  was  agony  to  awaken,  overspread  my 
soul,  i  was  unsocial,  changed,  spirit- 
stricken,  night  and  morning,  moving 
and  living  m  the  irresistible  fascina- 
tion of  the  same  absorbing,  yearning 
vision.  Day  after  day,  ay,  and  night 
after  night,  I  traced  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city  in  the  hope  of  finding 
again  the  scene  of  my  strange  adven- 
tures— my  searches  were  all  in  vain. 
I  described  the  street,  all  its  peculiari- 
ties, but  no  one  could  direct  me  to  it, 
none  had  seen  it.  Still  I  wandered 
through  the  city  with  the  almost  hope- 
less object  of  meetingtheold  man — this 
hope  was  equally  abortive — disappoint- 
ment, still  disappointment.  I  was 
miserable — my  life  was  mere  weariness, 
1  wandered  on,  a  stranger  to-  the  plea- 
sures and  to  the  interests  of  men  ;  none 
knew  of  the  unearthly  passion  which 
wasted  me  ;  I  neither  had  nor  wished 
to  have  a  companion ;  mysteries  had 
revealed  themselves  to  me — mysteries 
which  men  could  not  behold  and  be 
happy.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  wore  on  in  one 
long,  all-absorbing,  unsatisfied  wish.  I 
knew  that  the  beautiful  being,  the 
worship  of  whom  was  wearing  me  away, 
could  not  be  of  this  world ;  but  fear  I 
had  none  respecting  her;  there  w^s 


indeed  awe,  but  no  fear,  no  revul- 
sion. 

"  I  seldom  slept,  but  when  I  did,  my 
slumbers  were  broken  by  a  thousand 
fantastic  dreams,  but  all  more  or  less 
horrible.  In  these  visions  the  fore- 
ground was  ever  occupied  by  the  beau- 
tiful subject  of  my  waking  thoughts  ; 
but  darkly  lurking  in  some  obscure 
corner,  or  suddenly  crossing  my  sight 
when  I  least  remembered  him,  came 
the  abhorred  monk,  scaring  away  the 
lovely  illusion,  and  startling  me  into 
broad  wakefulnei^s  again.  After  such 
dreams,  troubled  and  checkered  with 
terror  though  they  were,  the  strange 
passion,  which  had  now  l>ecome  the 
essence  of  my  being,  would  return  upon 
me  with  redoubled  vehemence  ;  exist- 
ence had  become  to  me  one  fevered, 
unsatisfied  wish — a  burthen  too  heavy 
for  me  to  bear.  One  morning  1 
started  from  one  of  those  visions  which 
continually  broke  my  rest ;  as  I  opened 
my  eyes,  I  distinctly  saw  some  dark 
shapeless  thing  glide  like  a  snake  from 
my  pillow  down  the  side  of  the  bed, 
where  I  lost  sight  of  it.  Hardly  know- 
ing why,  I  sprang  upon  the  floor,  and 
to  my  unutterable  horror  I  beheld 
peering  from  under  the  bed,  the  face 
of  the  demon  monk.  With  a  yell  of 
despairing  terror  I  howled,  *  In  God's 
name  avaunt ;'  and  clasping  my  hands 
over  my  eyes  I  stood  fixed  and  freezing 
in  an  agony  of  horror,  not  daring  to 
expose  myself  to  the  terrors  of  a  second 
gaze.  I  stood  locked  in  this  tremen- 
dous catalepsy,  until  my  servlmt  enter* 
ing  the  chamber  more  than  an  hour 
after,  recalled  me  to  myself. 

" '  I  see  it,  I  see  it  all,'  thought  I, 
as  with  the  excitement  of  madness  I 
paced  up  and  down  my  chamber — *  I 
know  it,  I  am  under  the  influence  of 
Satan — in  the  power  of  the  tormentor* 
Oh,  God !  oh,  God !  is  there  no  passage 
of  escape  ?  is  there  no  refuge  from  this 
Satanic  persecution?  Must  I  waste 
away  in  strength  of  body  and  in  the 
faculties  of  my  mind,  until  body  and 
soul  perish  for  ever  ?' 

**  Almost  as  I  uttered  this  agonized 
appeal,  a  thought  struck  me  as  suddenly 
as  if  it  had  been  suggested  by  another 
speaker — '  Go  present  yourself  to  a 
priest ;  confess  your  sins  in  a  penitent 
spirit,  and  he  will  give  you  good  coun- 
sel in  your  present  strait,  and  if  on 
earth  there  be  deliverance  for  you, 
H  is  t)ius/    T\\e  thought  had  hardly 
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presented  iUelf,  when  I  put  it  into  ex- 
ecution.  I  went  to  an  aged  and  holy 
man  and  made  my  shrift,  and  on  the 
imposition  of  a  certain  penance,  he 
gave  me  absolution.  I  told  him  all  I 
had  suffered,  and  asked  his  advice  under 
the  peculiar  and  horrible  case.  Having 
heard  me  attentively,  the  good  old 
man  told  me  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

"  *  My  son,'  said  he,  *  thou  hast  ex- 
perienced one  of  those  assaults  of  the 
evil  one  which  we,  who  sit  in  the  con- 
fessional, are  often  told  of— ay,  while 
the  giddy  uncoi>scious  world  is  scout- 
ing the  very  possibility  of  such  things. 
Strangely, too,  it  is,  that  as  in  thy  case, 
my  child,  it  generally  happens  tliat 
those  who  come  hither  for  counsel 
under  such  terrors  as  tliose  which 
have  so  long  haunted  thee,  are  from 
among  the  gay  fashionable  votaries  of 
pleasure,  whose  chief  characteristic  it 
is  to  lead  the  way  in  ridiculing  all  be- 
lief in  such  influences,  and  too  often 
in  covert  derision  of  religion  itself. 
Watch  and  pray,  my  son — by  no  con- 
gent  of  thine  own  invite  the  adversary  • 
purify  thy  conscience  by  frequent  con- 
fession ;  trust  in  the  mercy  of  heaven  ; 
walk  in  the  ways  of  life  uprightly  and 
humbly  ;  mortify  every  foolish  as  well 
as  every  sinful  desire  ;  and  if  thou  dost 
so,  Satan  will  never  possess  thee,  body 
or  soul,  in  all  time,  hereafter  for 
ever.* 

"  I  returned  much  comforted  and 
with  singleness  of  heart ;  I  endeavoured 
in  all  things  to  conform  myself  to  the 
directions  of  the  good  priest,  and  thus 
day  by  day  the  delirium  under  which 
my  rest,  and  strength,  and  faculties 
were  declining,  gradually  melted  away 
and  almost  disappeared. 

'*  A  month  had  passed  away,  and  I 
bad  become  in  health  and  spirits  like 
other  men,  my  mind  b*ing  now 
thoroughly  released  from  its  former 
wanderings.    1  entered  at  nightfall  the 

church  of  .     I  knew  not  what 

feeling  impelled  me  in  the  choice. 
There  were  but  few  worshippers  in 
the  church,  and  my  thoughts,  no  doubt 
misled  by  the  associations  with  which 
my  last  visit  to  this  place  was  con- 
nected, wandered  far  away  from  the 
subject  on  which  you  will  say  they 
ought  to  have  been  fixed.  My  atten- 
tion was,  however,  recalled  to  the  scene 
before  me  by  a  circumstance  which  I 
•hall  not  soon  forget.  Two  figures 
caught  my  eye^M  \i  seemed  to  me;  that 


of  a  male  and  of  a  female,  but  both 
wrapt  in  mantles  so  ample  as  effectually 
to  conceal  the  limbs,  and  quite  to  over- 
shadow the  features  of  those  who  wore 
them;  both  had  drawn  the  hoods  of 
their  cloaks  over  their  heads.  The 
in8t«ant  my  eye  encountered  these 
figures,  a  sudden  conviction  flashed 
upon  my  mind  that  they  were  those  of 
the  very  objects  of  the  search  which 
had  for  so  long  absorbed  me.  Every 
moment  served  to  confirm  this  convic- 
tion ;  and  when  1  saw  them  rise  and 
pass  from  the  church  it  was  with  a  fear- 
ful interest  that  L  too  arose  and  fol- 
lowed them.  They  passed  into  the 
street,  now  nearly  dark,  I  still  closely 
dogging  their  steps  :  when  they  had 
arrived  there,  after  a  short  pause  they 
separated,  moving  rapidly  in  opposite 
directions ;  without  hesitation  I  fol- 
lowed the  lighter  of  the  two  figures, 
inwardly  convinced  that  it  was  in  truth 
no  other  than  that  of  the  being  whom 
most  of  all  I  should  have  shunned  and 
dreaded.  Through  many  streets  I 
followed  the  light  gliding  form,  with  a 
fascination  too  deep  for  words  ;  wiih 
a  blind  obedience  still  I  followed  it, 
until  it  passed  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  city,  and  as  the  figure  entered  the 
broad  fields,  now  sleeping  under  the 
misty  light  of  the  moon,  I  suffered 
the  distance  which  separated  us  to  in- 
crease, so  far  as  to  avoid  the  immediate 
likelihood  of  detection  to  which  a  near 
pursuit,  though  unremarked  among 
the  throng  of  the  city  streets,  would, 
in  this  sequestered  and  open  place, 
have  exposed  me.  Cautiously  and  at 
some  distance  the  n  I  followed,  until  I 
saw  the  object  of  my  curiosity  pause 
under  the  houghs  of  some  tall  trees, 
and,  throwing  back  the  hood  from  her 
face,  and  suffering  the  clonk  to  fall 
upon  the  ground,  seat  herself  gently 
upon  a  large  grey  stone  which  stood 
there,  alfd  crossing  her  anus  pensively 
on  her  lap,  gaze  fixedly  upward  at  the 
broad  brif^ht  disc  of  the  beautiful 
moon. 

"  I  resolved  now  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  my  suspicions ;  and  re- 
sisting as  well  as  1  might  the  miscriv- 
ings  and  fears  which  crossed  my  mind, 
I  stole  noiselessly  along  under  the 
broad  friendly  shade  of  the  majestic 
trees,  beneath  which  she  was  seated. 
Under  cover  of  some  brushwood  I 
crept  noiselessly  onward,  until  I  had 
reached  to  within  some  ten  or  twelve 
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steps  of  the  mysterious  figure.  The 
countenance  was  raised  a  little ;  the 
dark  silken  hair,  parted  on  the  fore- 
head, fell  in  luxuriant  fulds  upon  the 
white  shouldei's  and  heavinjj^  hosom  of 
the  beautiful  being.  I  beheld  the  full 
lustrous  eye  beneath  its  long  dark 
lashes,  and  the  exquisite  features  all 
revealed  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon, 
and  clothed  in  the  witching  tenderness  of 
sadness.  A  single  glance  told  me  that 
1  was  not  mistaken ;  the  conviction 
smote  upon  my  heart ;  for  an  instant  its 
pulses  were  suspended,  and  a  chill, 
like  that  of  death,  shot  through  my 
frame,  and  then  throui^h  every  artery 
the  tingling  life-blood  sprang  with  a 
recoil  as  impetuous  and  sudden.  It 
was  she — the  dreamed-of— the  longed- 
for — the  enchantress.  I  abandoned 
myself  to  the  intoxication  of  the  mo- 
ment. With  words  of  passionate  mad- 
ness I  threw  myself  at  her  feet :  she 
raised  me  up — her  arms  were  around 
me. 


"  Beautiful  betrayer — passionately- 
beloved  phantom — unearthly  lover ! — 
what  have  I  done  ?  1  am  a  fear  and 
wonder  to  myself.  Are  all  thy  tears 
and  blushes  a  mockery,  and  can  hell 
borrow  the  beauty  and  modesty  of  an- 
gels ?  Sweet  terrible  illusion,  I  will 
not  curse  thee:  'twas  I — /  and  not 
thou  who  wooed  these  strange  horrors 
— thou  didst  warn  me — ay  !  fallen, 
lost  for  ever  as  thou  wert,  warn  me 
in  pity — with  tears,  and  supplications, 
and  shadowy  threatenings  implore  and 
resist.  Still  night  after  night  thy 
footsteps  are  my  guide,  thy  smiles 
my  life,  thy  bosom  my  pillow :  the 
vital  taper  burns  away — down,  down, 
wasting  in  the  fierce  glare  of  fever. 
Where,  whei'e  will  end  this  agony 
of  love  and  despair?  Would  to  God 
that  heart  and  brain  were  dust,  so  1 
might  remember  no  more,  and  be  at 
rest  1  But  no,  no,  it  may  not  be.  Cruel, 
beautiful  destroyer  1  thou  wilt  drink  my 
life  away  sweetly,  slowly,  ever  day  by 
day.  1  am  all  thine  own — heavier, 
heavier  grows  the  dreary  sleep.  All 
men  move  around  me  strangers,  and 
as  far  away  from  my  world  of  exist- 
ence as  from  the  dimmest  star  that 
twinkles  in  the  sky.  I  have  but  one 
companion,  one  interest,  one  object ; 
ever  within  me  dread  and  loathing 
wrestle   against    passionate    love    in 


eternal  agony.  Oh!  God!  whence 
art  thou,  beautiful  destroyer  ?  Thoa 
wouldst  not  kill  me  for  ever.  There 
is  pity — infinite  pity — in  thy  words 
and  looks — tenderness  and  sorrow  ever 
in  thy  dark,  soft,  deadly  eyes:  thy 
sweet  words,  too,  ever  warning — ayl 
thou  hast  truly  said.  The  grieved 
and  vainly-resisting  slave  of  others  art 
thou — the  unwilling  thrall  of  agencies 
hated  and  feared,  but  from  which  ne- 
ver— never  in  time  or  eternity  canst 
thou  escape. 


*'  One  evening,  in  the  self  same 
church,  I  saw  the  other  figure  stand 
with  her  again  ;  I  followed  them  forth, 
but  vainly  looked  for  her  to  separate 
from  him  when  they  had  reached 
the  street.  Together  the  two  figures 
walked  quickly  onward,  I  following. 
Twice  or  thrice  she  turned  her  head, 
and  with  hasty  gestures  stealthily 
warned  me  oif.  Still  doggedly  I  pur- 
sued :  they  walked,  I  know  not  whither, 
through  streets  strange  to  me ;  and 
at  length,  like  a  dream,  around  me 
rose  the  objects  which  my  memory 
had  so  carefully  treasured — the  dark, 
silent  street  whither  the  old  man  had 
led  me  months  before — the  long  grass 
waving  in  the  night  breeze  over  the 
pavement — the  dim,  tall,  mouldering 
palaces  at  both  sides  towering  darkly 
against  the  deep  blue  sky  of  midnight, 
and  all  over-shone  by  the  pale  moon. 
The  two  shapes  stopped  by  the  self- 
same stone  porch  which  had  given  me 
entrance  to  the  habitation  so  terribly 
remembered.  Like  one  in  a  dream, 
without  fear  or  purpose,  I  stepped 
lightly  to  the  gate  before  they  en- 
tered.  The  old  man  (it  was  he) 
moved  to  meet  me — bade  me  weU 
come  a  thousand  times,  and  made  me 
promise  to  come  in  with  him.  This 
I  did  eagerly,  though  I  saw  the  girl 
who  stood  behind  him  wring  her  bands 
as  if  in  sorrow.  Glaring  lights  of 
many  colom-s  were  streaming  from 
the  windows,  and  mirthful  music, 
mixed  with  wild  uproar  like  the  road 
gubts  of  a  tempest,  resounded  from 
the  distant  chambers.  Shadows  too 
flitted  and  bounded  across  the  case- 
ments. We  entered  the  hall  as  be- 
fore, the  old  man  leading  the  way. 
As  we  moved  around  the  girl  whis- 
pered softly  in  my  ear — *  You  are 
in  mortal  periL     For  your  souI*a  sake 
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eat  nothing — drink  nothing;  speak 
to  no  being  whom  you  do  not  know, 
and  say  to  me  no  word  of  love,  or 
you  perish  everlastingly.  They  will 
have  you.  He  (pointing  to  the  old 
man)  and  a  worse  than  he  will  tor* 
ment  you  for  ever.  Guard  every 
look  and  word ;  trust  not  in  your  own 
strength)  but  elsewhere;  be  not  ter- 
rified by  their  mockeries,  and  when 
you  can  escape  hence  fly.* 

•*  Still  with  a  dull  recklessness  \  fol- 
lowed the  old  roan,  and  mounted  with 
him  a  broad  marble  staircase.  As  we 
ascended,  the  sounds  became  louder 
and  fiercer.  Loud  barbaric  music, 
mingled  with  fierce  bursts  of  maniac 
laughter — Bacchanalian  shouts,  and 
long-drawn  yells,  as  it  seemed  of 
agony,  along  with  the  continuous  shuf- 
flmg  and  pounding  of  feet  upon  the 
floors,  produced  a  combination  of 
noises  which  few  could  have  heard 
without  terror.  I  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door,  and  then,  summoning 
my  utmost  resolution,  I  entered.  The 
spectacle  before  me  was  one  which, 
while  consciousness  remains,  I  can  ne- 
rer  forget.  A  vast  chamber,  lighted 
dazzlingly  with  a  thousand  lamps,  or 
rather  stars,  for  they  were  not  sup- 
ported nor  suspended  bv  any  thing, 
but  glowed,  flickered,  and  sported,  se- 
parate and  self-sustained,  rolling  and 
eddying  high  in  air — expanding,  and 
contracting,  and  yielding  in  glorious 
succession  all  the  most  splendid  co- 
lours which  imagination  can  conceive. 
Beneath  this  gorgeous  and  ever-shift- 
ing illumination  a  vast  throng  of  shapes 
were  moving — all  enacting,  but  with 
a  repulsive  and  hideous  exaggeration, 
the  courteous  observances  and  jollity 
of  a  festive  meeting.  Some  glided  to 
and  fro  with  courtly  ease,  but  bearing 
upon  their  lifeless  faces  the  fearful 
stamp  of  sin  and  eternal  anguish; 
others  sate  looking  on,  their  fixed 
features  writhed  into  smiles  which, 
but  to  dream  of,  would  appal  the  fancy 
for  days ;  others,  with  ghastlv  idiotic 
grimaces,  made  hideous  music  from 
strange  instruments,  which  panted  and 
quivered,  and  writhed  like  living  things 
in  agony ;  others  leaped,  and  danced, 
and  howled,  and  glared  like  the  very 
flends  of  madness ;  and  all  formed  a 
crowd  of  such  terrific  and  ghastly 
horror  as  words  cannot  even  faintly 
shadow  forth.  I  felt  like  one  under 
the  endiantment  of  omum :  I  feared 
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nothing :  I  revelled  in  the  horrors 
among  which  I  was  plung^ :  an  in- 
toxication too  strong  for  body  and 
mind  was  upon  me.  Among  these 
appalHng  ana  tremendous  sights  I  be* 
held  close  by  me,  with  fierce  rapture, 
the  beautiful  form  of  the  mysterious 
being  who  had  won  my  very  soul.  I 
spoke  I  know  not  what  words  of  pas- 
sion, and  she,  with  gprief  and  horror 
in  her  face,  said  softly  to  me— 

**  *  Speak  to  me  no  more  of  love, 
as  you  would  save  your  soul  alive. 
In  sin  and  sorrow  my  lot  is  fixed  for 
ever.  Beware  how  you  court  me  here. 
I  strive  to  save  you.  We  are  not  all 
alike.  I  am  not  as  these:  I  have 
mercy :  I  would  deliver  you :  but 
these  are  stronger  than  L  The  ad- 
•  versary  has  called  me  from  my  mourn- 
ful dreams  to  work  his  will.  They 
will  have  you — they  will  have  you. 
Know  you  who  they  are  V 

**  I  spoke  again,  I  know  not  what 
*  Beware — once  more  beware,*  said 
she  softly.  *  See  you  not  that  these 
are  in  torment  and  hatred?  You 
know  what  they  are.  If  you  regard 
not  my  counsel  you  will  be  among 
them,  and  of  them  in  eternity.  You 
are  in  mortal  peril — beware.' 

**  Agjun,  in  wayward  madness,  I 
spoke — 

*'  *  The  time  draws  nigh,*  said  she, 
while  death-paleness  overspread  her 
cheeks.  *  I  foresaw  this.  I  dreaded 
it.  The  time  draws  nigh — my  mis- 
sion will  be  ended.  They  will  let  me 
go  to  my  quiet;  but  you  they  will 
possess  and  keep  in  the  bondi^e  of 
hell — in  hatred  and  agony  for  ever 
and  ever.  It  is  too  late  now.  You 
have  spoken  the  word.  I  am  going 
hence,  where  you  will  see  me  no  more.' 

*'  As  she  thus  spoke,  a  cloudy  indis- 
tinctness overspread  the  pale  beautiful 
vision,  and  she  began  slowly  and  mourn- 
fully to  recede  from  me.  Stung  with 
horror  and  agony  at  the  sight,  I  cast 
myself  before  the  fading  form. 

"  <  Stay,  stay,  beautiful,  beloved  illu- 
sion,* I  said ;  '  leave  me  not,  oh,  leave 
me  not  alone — I  can  love  none  other— I 
am  your  slave,  your  worshipper — I  am 
yours  for  ever — God  be  my  witness.' 

**  As  I  ended  the  sentence,  a  yelling 
crash  like  the  roar  of  ten  thousand 

S'gantio  bells  stunned  my  ears^ — total 
jrkness  swallowed  every  olject,  and 
'  my  senses  forsook  me. 
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^'I  was  fbnud  in  the  morning  bjr  th^ 

sexton  of  ,  senselessi  bruised,  and 

covered  with  blood  and  foam,  lying  in 
the  great  aisles  of  that  building.  Since 
then  I  have  been,  you  will  say,  mad — 
J  say,  the  sport  of  other  souls  than  my 
own — a  blind,  desperate  instrument  of 
hell,  wending  onward  to  an  eternal 
doom  which  no  imaginable  power  can 
avert.  This  consciousness  of  inevita- 
ble  fate  has  been  my  companion  ever 
since  then,  and  it  has  taught  me  to  de- 
spise opinion,  virtue,  vice — to  trample 
on  religion,  and  to  Laugh  at  punish* 
ment. 

"  Satan,  whose  I  am,  had  chosen  me 
for  himself,  to  do  his  work  even  from 
the  first.  I  am  one  with  him,  and  he 
with  me;  and  when  I  die,  will  merge  for 
ever  into  that  dark  mind.  Think  you, 
then,  I  care  whether  death  come  to-day» 
or  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day?  It  must 
arrive  soon  ;  and  then— • 

**Now,  father,  I  have  confessed 
enough,  and  you  are  welcome  to  tell 
my  shrift  to  all  the  world.  Absolve 
me  now ;  and  if  you  send  me  to  heaven, 
V\l  give  you  credit  for  a  wonder- 
worker when  we  meet.*' 

So  saying,  he  laughed  loud  and  bit- 
terly. 

He  i»  to  die  to-morrow  in  the  Plao« 
of  St  Mark.  They  are  building  the 
scaffold.  All  are  anxious  to  see  the 
celebrated  bravo  and  bandit. 

They  say  that  he  has  killed  more 
than  two  hundred  men  in  various 
broils  and  actions  with  his  own  hand. 
The  caitiff  mob  of  Venice  admires  the 
gigantic  ruffian. 

"  Spalatro,'*  say  they,  "was  a  great 
man— a  grand  robber-^a  tremendous 
bravo.  There  will  not  soon  again  be 
such  another  dagger  in  Venice." 

It  is  over — the  axe  has  fallen — the 
wretched  sinner  has  passed  from  the 
world  he  so  much  abused.  He  spoke 
to  the  people  from  the  scaffold,  but  all 
in  mockery  and  jibes.  The  giddy 
crowd  applauded  him.  When  he  had 
done  speaking,  and  before  the  execu- 
tioner was  ready,  of  a  sudden,  and  for 
the  last  time,  a  fit  seized  him  ;  he  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice.    The  devil  cast 


him  down,  and  tore  him.  While  he 
lay  struggling  on  the  planks  the  signal 
was  made,  and  at  two  blows  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body. 


Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  honest 
Giacamo«  Whether  or  not  he  believed 
the  tiile  I  cannot  tell:  he  certainly 
wrote  it  carefully  out  from  end  to  end 
in  his  fair  tall  hand.  For  myself,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  story  con- 
tains  a  pretty  accurate  detail  of  the 
successive  attacks  of  delirium  tremetu 
which  the  drunken  excesses  of  the 
wretch  Spalatro  were  calculated  to  in- 
duce ;  for  it  is  but  giving  the  devil  his  due 
to  admit,  that  it  is  not  his  usual  practice 
to  have  young  men  to  supper  with  a  view 
to  get  off  his  daughters.  I  confess,  too, 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  "  the 
old  man"  who  figures  in  the  forego- 
ing narrative,  (and  whom  I  take  to 
be  identical  with  the  old  bay,)  ou^ht  to 
have  consummated  his  persecution  of 
the  poor  highwayman  by  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  which 
Would  certainly  lie  in  such  a  case* 
Perhaps,  however,  the  devil  showed  his 
good  sense  in  preferring  his  own  fire- 
side to  venturing  into  our  courts  of  law 
for  a  remedy.  However,  my  dear 
Harry,  joke  as  we  may,  it  is  not  easy, 
no  nor  possible,  altogether  to  extract 
from  the  mind  its  inborn  affection  for 
the  marvellous.  Philosophy  does  but 
teach  us  the  extent  of  our  ignorance 
(I  think  I  saw  that  somewhere  or  other 
before,  but  no  matter).  Do  the  dead 
return  from  the  grave  ?  Do  strange  in- 
fluences reveal  to  mortal  eye  the  sha- 
dowy vistas  of  futurity  ?  Can  demo- 
niac agencies  possess  the  body  as  of 
old,  and  blast  the  mmd  ?  What  are 
these  things  that  we  call  spectral  illu- 
sions, dreams,  madness  ?  All  around 
us  is  darkness  and  uncertainty.  To 
what  thing  shall  we  say  I  understand 
thee  ?  All  is  doubt — all  is  mystery  ; 
in  short,  in  the  words  of  our  poetic 
countrymen^-*'  It's  all  botheration 
from  bottom  to  top." 

Yours  faithfully,  though  far  away, 

TUS  TaANSLATOE. 
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Ma.  0*CoNXELL  assumes  to  be  the  re- 
presentative and  organ  of  the  Ro- 
luan  Catholic  people  in  Ireland.  If 
hb  assumption  be  warranted — and,  to 
confess  a  truth,  it  docs  not  seem  very 
extravagant — the  "  Memoir  on  Ireland 
and  the  Irish**  suggests  an  explanation 
and  a  defence  of  severities  cruel  even 
as  those  which  it  most  falsely  charges 
upon  the  English  nation.  This  con- 
clusion is  indisputable,  if  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  "  shame 
not  their  sires." 

The  argument  is  simple.  To  un- 
derstand its  force  no  more  is  necessary 
than  to  compare  the  manifesto  embo- 
died in  Mr.  O'Connell's  book,  with  the 
professions  and  the  habits  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  during  that  period 
in  which  the  burden  of  penal  laws  lay 
heavy  on  them.  Of  the  spirit  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
body,  we  shall  be  satisfied  to  adduce 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness — Mr. 
Curry,  author  of  a  Review  of  the 
Civil  Wars  in  Ireland.  Thii  laborious 
compiler,  who  is  considered  to  have 
rendered  valuable  services  to  his  party, 
has  it  much  at  heart  to  prove  that 
under  severe  trials  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  patient,  lo\al,  and 
obedient ;  cites  acknowledgments  in 
confirmation  of  his  assertions  from 
personages  of  high  distinction — from 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Primate  Stone, 
Prime  Sergeant  Stanyard ;  hut  cites, 
perhaps  no  testimony  more  pertinent 
fo  the  present  occasion  than  a  petition 
to  his  majesty  George  III.,  presented 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in,  we  believe,  the  year  1777. 
A  few  very  brief  extracts  from  this 
petition  will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

•*  In  this  deplorable  situation,  let  it 
Hot  be  considered,  we  earnestly  beseech 
your  majesty,  as  an  in^jtance  of  pre* 
sumption  or  discontent,  that  wo  thus  ad- 
venture to  lay  open  to  your  majesty's 
mercy  a  very  small  part  of  our  uncom- 


mon sufferings ;  what  we  have  concealed 
under  a  respect  Ail  silence  would  form  * 
far  longer  and  full  as  melancholy  a  re*' 
cital.  We  a^eak  with  reluctance,  though 
we  feel  with  anguish,  we  respect  fiom  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  that  legislation  »n- 
dcr  which  we  sutf'tr,**  Sec. 

**  In  all  humiiity  we  implore  that  our 
principles  may  not  bo  estimated  by  the 
iisflamed  charge  of  controversial  wnters, 
nor  our  practices  measured  by  the 
events  of  those  troubled  periods,  when 
parties  have  run  high,  (though  they  have 
been  often  misrepresented,  and  alwaj^s 
cruelly  exaggerated  to  our  prejudice,) 
but  that  we  may  be  judged  by  our  own 
actions,  and  m  our  own  times ;  and  we 
humbly  olfur  it  to  your  most  equi- 
table and  princely  consideration,  that 
we  do  not  rest  the  proof  of  our  since- 
rity on  words,  but  on  thinj^s — on  our 
dutiful,  peaceable,  submissive  behaviour 
for  more  than  four  score  years^*  &c. 

"Permit  us,  most  gracious  sovereign^ 
on  this  occasion  to  reiterate  the  assu- 
rances of  our  unshaken  loyalty,  which 
all  our  sufferings  have  not  been  able  to 
abate ;  of  our  smeere  zeal  fbr  your  ma- 
jesty's service,  of  our  attachment  to  the 
constitution  of  our  country,  and  of  oui^ 
warmest  gratitude  fbr  yotir  males ty'ii 
continual  indulgence,  and  fbr  the  tatein* 
stance  of  favour  we  have  ejtperieneedfrom 
parliamentf  in  enabling  us,  consiMtent  with 
our  religious  tenets,  to  give  a  legal  proqf 
of  our  sentiments  upon  tliese  points :  ana 
we  hope  that  the  alacrity  and  eagerness 
with  which  we  have  seized  this  first, 
the  long- wished  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying, in  the  most  bolemn  and  public 
manner,  our  Inviolable  fidelity  to  yoUf 
majesty,  our  real  principles,  and  our 
good-will  and  affection  towards  our 
fellow-subjects,  will  extinguish  Jea- 
lousies," &c.  &c. 

The  petition  from  which  these  pas- 
sages are  extracted,  was  framed  ^hile 
the  peival  code  was  yet  unrelaxed  on 
the  statute-book. 

**  There  never  yet,"  writes  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  "  was  such  a  horrible  code  of  per- 
secution invented — so  cruel,  so  cold- 
blooded,  calculating,   emaciating,  unl- 
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Tersal,  as  this  legialatioo,  which  the 
Irish  Oranee  faction*— the  Shaws,  the 
Lefroys,  the  Verners  of  the  day — did 
invent  and  enact :  a  code  exalted  to  the 
utmost  height  of  infamy  hy  the  fact, 
that  it  was  enacted  in  the  basest  viola- 
tion of  a  solemn  engagement  and  a  deli- 
Wate  treaty." — A  Memoir^  &c.  p.  16. 

"  2Ticr«— there  never  was  a  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  cruelly,  so 
basely  treated  as  the  Irish."— /6tU  p.  17. 

**  The  persecution  I  have  described — 
the  persecution  founded  on  a  breach  of 
national  faith  and  public  honour — ^lasted 
for  eighty-six  long  years  of  darkness,  of 
shame,  and  of  sorrow." — Ibid.  p.  18. 

With  this  last  sentence  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  commences  his  sixth  chapter, which 
extends  over  the  space  of  time  from 
1778  to  1800.     We  are  not  for  the 
present  dealing  with  the  falsehood  of 
nis  assertions.  We  are  simply  noticing 
the  fact,  that  for  a  space  of  eighty-six 
Tears  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
laboured  tinder  the  severity  of  that 
system  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has  de- 
scribed:   a    year,    or  probably    two 
years,  before  this  system  was  amelio- 
rated, the  sudfferers  under  it  presented 
the    petition  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, declaring  their  unabated  loy- 
alty, their  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion,  their  zeal  for  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, their  heartfelt  respect  for  the 
very  ^^l^islature  under  which  they 
suffered,"  &c.  &c.,  and  appealing  in 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  proies- 
sions  to  their  "  duttftd,  peaceable,  sub- 
missive  behaviour  for  more  than  fbur 
score,  years ;"  or,  in  other  words,  for 
the  years  in  which  the  penal  code  had 
authority.     They  are  thankful  for  any 
indulgence  that  has  been  extended  to 
them ;  and  if  they  hope  a  relaxation  of 
the  code  by  which  they  are  aggrieved, 
their  trust  is  placed  in  the  wisdom 
and  clemency  of  the   British  crown 
and  people.  Such,  receiving  their  pro- 
fessions as  true,  were  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  under  the  rule  of  the 
iron  age  between  1692  and  1778. 

The  interval  which  has  elapsed  since 
then  bears  a  different  character.  The 
four  score  years  and  more  to  which 
the  petitioners  appealed  in  the  Irish 
administration  of  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire were  laden  with  severities  and 
oppression.  Sixty-five  years  have 
passed  since,  rendered  memorable  by 
»n  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of 


indulgences  and  benefits.     The  chuns 
which  the  petitioners  of  the  former 
day  beheld  as  they  were  forging,  and 
painfully  felt  as  each  new  restraint  was 
imposed,  Mr.  O'Connell  has  seen,  link  by 
link,  break  and  fall  off;  he  has  seen  the 
whole  penal  code  erased  from  the  sta- 
tute-book ;  he  has  seen  political  disa- 
bilities on  account  of  religious  belief 
removed;  ecclesiastics  whom  his  an- 
cestors saw  proscribed,  he  has  seen 
not  only  protected  but  favoured ;  he 
sees  a  college  endowed  by  the  state 
for  teaching  the  doctrines  of  his  reli- 
gion— a  system   of  education    main- 
tained at  the  public  cost,  in  which,  to 
render  it  acceptable  to  those  who  think 
with  him,  Holy  Scripture  is  disparaged ; 
he  has  seen  ministers  of  the  British 
crown  inflicting  heavy  blows  and  sore 
discouragement  on  Protestantbm  ;  he 
has  seen  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church    in    Ireland  for   many   dark 
years  enduring  persecution  in   every 
form  in  which  it  could  assiul  them ; 
^  he  has  seen  their  church  dishonoured 
and  enfeebled ;  he  has  seen  Protestant 
corporations  instituted  for  the  main- 
tenance of   British  connection,   con- 
verted into  arsenals  for  amassing  and 
directing  the  force  which  is  to  carry 
repeal ;  he  has  seen  all  this,  and  more, 
much  more,  of  advantage  giyen  to 
his  party — of  injury  visited  on  what 
he  terms  the  adverse  party,   by  the 
British  legislature  and  government. 
How  does  he  speak  of  his  benefibctors,  in 
a  passage  of  which  the  truth  and  wisdom 
bear  about  the  due  proportion  to  the 
gratitude  and  good  feeling  in  which  it 
has  originated  ? 

'*  Wellington  and  Peel — blessed  be 
heaven ! — we  defeated  you.  Our  peace- 
able combination,  bloodless,  unstained, 
crimeless,  was  too  strong  fcur  the  mili- 
tary glory — bah  I  of  the  one,  and  for 
all  the  little  arts,  the  debasing  chi- 
canery, the  plausible  delusions,  of  the 
other.  Both  at  length  conceded,  but 
without  dignity,  without  generosity, 
without  candour,  without  smcerity* 
Nay,  there  was  a  littleness  in  the  con- 
cession almost  incredible,  were  it  not 
part  of  public  history.     They  emand- 

fated  a  people,  and  by  the  same  act 
hey  proscribed  an  individual.  Peel  and 
Wellington,  we  defeated  and  drove  you 
before  us  into  coerced  liberality,  and 
you  left  every  remnant  of  character 
behind  you,  as  the  spoil  of  the  vietors.'' 


*  See  note  appended  to  this  article  at  page  481, 
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How  does  he  speak  of  the  disposition 
of  his  **  constituents'*  towards  the 
conntrj  which  conceded  the  g^cat  and 
healing  measure,  as  it  was  styled,  of 
emancipation,  and  of  all  the  "  reforms*' 
which  followed  in  its  train  ? 

**  What  the  sovereign  and  the  states* 
men  of  England  should  understand  is, 
that  the  Irish  people  feel  and  know,  that 
there  cannot  happen  a  wutre  heavy  mts- 
fortune  to  Ireland  than  the  protperihf  and 
power  of  Great  Britain,** — Prefoce  x. 

'*  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  sovereign  and  the  statesmen  of 
England  should  be  apprised,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  know  and  feel  that 
they  have  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  the 
weakness  and  adversity  of  England,** — 
Ibid,  xL 

*'  At  the  present  day  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  the 
people  of  Ireland  feel  at  the  fiscal  embar- 
rassments of  Enyland,  They  bitterly 
and  cordially  regret  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
artisans  and  operatives.  But  they  do 
not  regret  the  weakness  of  the  English 
government,  which  results  from  fading 
commerce  and  fading  manufacture.  For 
the  woee  of  each  suffering  individual 
they  have  warm  compassion  and  lively 
sympathy.  From  the  consequent  weak- 
ness of  the  government  party,  they  de- 
rive no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
satisfaction  and  hope. ' — Ibid, 

And  what — after  all  (and  more  than 
all)  the  demands  or  prayers  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  mterval  be- 
tween 1778  ajid  1829  had  been 
granted — what  is  now,  according  to 
the  manifesto  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  their 
fixed  and  final  determination  ? 

**  The  Irish  people  are  determined  to 
preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  throne 
unbroken  and  intact :  but  they  are 
equally  determined  to  ohtsim  justice  for 
themselves  ;  to  insist  on  the  restoration 
of  their  native  parliament,  and  to  per- 
severe in  that  demand  without  violating 
the  law,  but  also  without  remitting  or 
relaxing  their  exertions,  uniil  the  object 
is  achieved  and  success  attained,'* — 
Ibid.ix. 

Look  well  upon  **  that  picture  and 
on  this.**  While  Roman  Catholics 
suffered  privations  and  oppression — 
while  the  law  regarded  them  with 
suspicion,  and  excluded  them  from  all 
power — they  loved,  or  professed  to 
love,  the  government  and  the  country 
which  severely  coerced  them,  and  **  to 
r«spect>  ^m  the    bottom    of  their 


hearts,  the  legislature  *'nnder  which 
they  suffered :" — when  the  state,  in  its 
wisdom  or  its  generosity,  had  admitted 
them  to  the  rights  of  subjects  and  citi- 
zens>  on  conditions  which  left  them, 
as  religionists,  no  more  to  ask  or  desire 
— the  terms  in  which  they  acknowledge 
so  gi*eat  favours  are  those  of  hatred 
and  contempt ;  the  feelings  they  avow 
towards  England  are  those  of  trouble 
at  her  prosperity,  and  malignant 
triumph  at  her  distress ;  and  the  use 
they  declare  it  their  intention  to  make 
of  the  "  emancipation,'*  is  to  emplov 
the  privileges  and  powers  with  which 
it  has  invested  them,  in  the  pernicious, 
and  we  trust  chimerical, project  which 
is  professedly  aimed  at,  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union.  Confidence  and 
favour  ai*e  undeserved  where  their  in- 
fluence is  so  deleterious.  The  creature 
which  licks  the  rod  that  smites  it» 
and  rends  the  hand  by  which  it  is  fed. 
and  caressed,  is  not  fit  for  indulgence ; 
it  ought  to  be  held  in  chains. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
confound  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land in  one  common  cause  with  Mr. 
O'Connell.  We  do  not  impute  to 
them  the  injustice  of  participating  in 
his  sentiments — far  less  that  of  acced- 
ing to  his  assumption  of  being  their 
organ  and  representative.  Circum. 
stances  have  rendered  the  assumption 
plausible-^hut  we  want  to  see  how  the 
"  Memoir  on  Ireland  and  the  Irish** 
will  be  received,  before  we  can  agree 
that  it  IS  just. 

And  now  to  our  review.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  expose  the  character  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  work,  without  beii^ 
provoked  by  it  into  even  that  degree  of 
intemperance  which  might  seem,  under 
the  circumstances,  natural  and  pardon- 
able. 

The  charges  against  England,  con- 
tained in  the  first  chapter  of  the  me- 
moir, "years  1172 — 1612,'*  and  the 
appended  "  Proofs  and  Observations,*' 
are  substantially  these : — 

1 .  That  England  claimed  or  usurped 
the  disposal  of  the  whole  Irish  soil. 

2.  Refused  to  receive  the  Irish  as 
suhjecfs,  admitting  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  Ktern  rule  of  general  proscription. 

3.  Behaved  towards  them  as  towards 
enemies. 

4.  Carried  on  a  war  against  them 
in  a  spirit  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
treachery,  altogether  unparalleled. 

5.  And  governed  thera  on  prinoi« 
pies  of  extreme  rigour  and  injustice. 
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The  fVame  of  mind  in  which  hd 
makes  these  charges,  and  his  purpose 
in  urging  them,  he  very  frankly 
avows : — 

*'  lam  very  desirous  to  have  it  un- 
ai|ui?QcalIy  understood,  that  one  great 
object  of  mine  is,  to  iuvolvc  the  people 
of  England  in  much — in  very  much  of 
the  guilt  of  their  government.  If  the 
£ngfish  people  were  not  influenced  by  a 
bigotry,  violent  as  it  is  unjust,  against 
the  Catholio  religion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  strong  national  antipathy  against 
the  Irish  people  on  the  other,  the  go- 
vernment could  not  have  so  long  per- 
severed in  its  course  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  Tlie  bad  pasaions  of  the 
English  people^  which  gave  an  evil 
strength  to  the  English  government  for 
the  oppression  of  the  Irish,  still  subsist, 
little  diminished  and  less  mitigated." — 
p.  46. 

By  invectives  like  this  against  the 
generation  which  has  so  unequivocailv 
manifested  good-wfll  towards  Ireland, 
it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  judge 
the  charges  urged  against  generations 
past;  but  our  judgment  must  be 
rormed  under  other  lights ;  *we  must 
have  surer  evidence. 

•'  The  first  specimen  of  the  flippancy 
with  w  hich  the  English  disposed  of  Ire- 
land, after  Henry  II.  had  been  but  a 
few  weeks  in  Irelau'l,  is  thus  de- 
scribed."— p.  47. 

Having  quoted  the  passage  from 
fiqvies*  Historical  Relations^  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  "  All  Ireland  was  by 
Henry  cantonized  among  ten  of  the 
English  natives,"  &c.&c.,  Mr.  O'Con- 
neil  continues: — 

•*  This  first  act  of  English  domina- 
tion is  quite  characteristic.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  all  subsequent  history.  M'ith 
a  precarious  possession,  through  the 

pRANT  OF  AN  IrISU  CHIRFTAIN,  M*Mor- 

rogh,  of  less  than  one-third  of  Ireland, 
they  at  once  leave  nothing  for  the 
natives." 

"Through  the  grant  of  an  Irish 
chieftain  !"  On  what  an  extent  of  ig- 
norance must  the  writer  of  such  an 
expression  speculate.  <*  I  have  long 
felt  the  fwconvenience,"  observes  Mr. 
O'Connell,  with  much  naivete,  "  re- 
sulting from  the  ignorance  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  generally  of  the  history  of 
Ireland*' — p.  49.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  confession  is  intelKgihlei 


and  in  which  It  may  be  believed  by     , 
those  who  believe  in  Mr.  O'ConnelVi 
love  of  truth.     He  is  the  auent  and 
representative  of  a  party  unfriendly  to     • 
the  English  people,  and  hostile  to  their     ^' 
religion — a  party  which  holds  that  ao      .  \ 
*'  officious"  lie,  though  it  were  vile  as     '•  ' 
that  of  Jacob,  may  be,  as  Dr.  Murray 
actually  pronounces  that  oflfience  to,    *•  ' 
have  been,   **  venial,"-^nd  that  falscJSC  * 
hood    or    even    perjury,  where    the  \  ^ 
Church  of    Rome  requires   it,  may 
be  a  duty^TThe  agent  of  such  a  party, 
if  sensible  to  any  "  compunctious  vi- 
81  tings*'  of  honour  or  conscience,  may 
sometimes    loathe    the  practices    by 
which   the  obligations  of  party  e«n* 
strain  him  to  make  profit  of  his  por- 
tion, and  may  thus  be  brought  to  feel 
the  ignorance  of  adversaries  *'an  in- 
convenience."    Whether  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  distress  has  been  occasioned  by 
resisting,  or  by  yielding  to,  the  dis- 
honest  importunities  of  those  whom 
he  serves,  we  pause  not  to  inquire ; 
"  Ireland  and  the     Irish"  will  show 
that  duty  to  his  party  has  prevailed, 
and  that  the  fabrications  by  which  he 
proposes  to  instruct  the  «*  ignorance  of 
England"  are  not  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  cither  truth  or  charity. 

"Through  the  grant  of  an  Irish 
chieftain ! !"  Is  any  reader  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  grant  by  which 
Henry  claimed  dominion  over  Ireland 
was  not  that  of  an  Irish  chieftain,  but 
of  an  English  ecclesiastic  who  had  be- 
come pope.  The  fiinpanoy  and  injus- 
tice which  Mr.  O'Connell  charges  on 
the  British  sovereign  is,  as  all  know 
who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  our  country,  pri- 
marily chargeable  on  the  Bishop  of 
Home.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  granteu  the 
wholo  island  to  Henry,  on  condition 
that  he  respected  the  rights  of  the 
church.,  extended  the  religion  of  Roroe« 
and  paid  a  |>enny  from  each  house  to 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  This  wai 
the  grant  of  which  a  historian  should 
complain — of  which,  indeed,  all  histo- 
rians have  complained;  but  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell is  not  a  historian — his  duty,  as  the 
advocate  of  an  unscrupulous  party,  de- 
manded that  he  should  suppress  the 
truth  respecting  Adrian's  audacious 
injustice,  and  hide  it  by  the  falsehood 
which  imputed  the  pope's  guilt  to 
Henry  II.  and  an  *•'  Irish  chieftain." 

The  facU  respecting  JHenry's  claim 
to  Ireland,  which  Mr.  O'Conodt  has 
carefully  concealed»  may  be   briefly 
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stated.  The  church  In  Ireland  had 
fallen  from  a  state  of  high  temporal 
prosperity,  and  its  ministers  hud  to 
complain  of  much  wrong  and  vexation 
from  the  disorderly  chiefs  and  adven- 
turers of  troubled  times.  In  these  dif- 
ficulties>  a  considerable  party  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  had  for  some  time 
intrigued  with  the  court  or  see  of 
Rome,  eventually  sold  their  country  for 
the  advancement  of  their  order.  Henry 
agreed  to  pay  Peter's  pence  as  the  re- 
turn for  Adrian's  grant,  and  to  secure 
to  the  papalizing  clergy  of  Ireland,  as 
the  price  of  their  co-operation,  ecclesi- 
astical rights  and  immunities.  Such 
were  the  terms  of  the  compact  between 
the  three  contending  parties.  The  pa- 
pacy, whether  in  Rome  or  in  Ireland, 
was  the  directing  and  commanding 
power, — England  was  the  secular  arm 
td  execute ;  and  if  there  were  crimes  in 
the  execution,  they  are  chargeable  pri- 
marily upon  those  whom  Mr,  O'Con- 
nell  would  screen  from  obloquy.  We 
may  have  to  return  to  this  subject  again, 
but  must  now  proceed  to  the  second 
charge  against  England. 

"  It  might  be  supposed  by  some,  that 
the  Irish  were  unwilling  to  receive  the 
English  laws,  or  to  be  received  into  the 
condition  of  subjects.  The  attornev- 
general,  Davies,  however,  tells  us  the 
contrary.  At  p.  87,  he  puts  the  ques- 
tion thus : — 

'*  *  But  perhaps  the  Irish  in  former 
times  did  wilfuUy  refuse  to  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  would  not 
be  partakers  of  the  benefit  thereof, 
though  the  crown  of  England  did  desire 
it;  and  therefore  they  were  reputed 
aliens,  outlaws,  and  enemies.     Assort 

EDLT  THE  CONTRARY  DOTH  APPEAR.' 

'*  And  in  page  101,  he  expressly  de- 
dares. 

** '  That  for  the  space  of  two  hundred 
years  at  least,  after  the  first  arrival  of 
Henry  II.  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  would 
have  gladly  embraced  the  laws  of  Enf* 
land,  and  did  earnestly  desire  the  benefit 
and  protection  thereof;  which,  being 
denied  them,  did  of  necessity  eauae  a 
continual  bordering  war  between  the 
English  and  Irish.' 

**It  does,  indeed,  appear  that  the 
reason  why  that  wise  m^mrch,  King 
Edward  III.,  did  not  extend  the  benefit 
of  EngUsh  protection  and  English  law 
td  the  Iri^h  people,  was,  that  the  great 
lards  of  Ireland,  the  Wicklows,  the 
Stanleys,  and  the  Rodens  of  the  day, 
certified  to  the  king, 

**  'That  the  Irish  might  not  be  natu* 


ralized,  without  being  of  damage  or 
prejudice  to  them,  the  said  lords,  or  to 
the  crown.* 

**  This  appears  by  a  writ,  directed  by 
that  monarch  to  the  lord  justice  of  Ire- 
land, commanding  him  to  consult  and 
take  the  opinion  of  the  great  lords  of 
Ireland,  with  the  return  thereon,  amongst 
the  rolls  in  the  tower  of  London,  quoted 
at  length  by  Davies,  at  p.  88.** 

The  reader  will  distinguish  in  tbia 
extract  the  statements  which  art  sup- 
ported by  testimony,  and  that  which 
belongs  fo  Mr.  O'Connell.  It  ia 
proved,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  Irish 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  benefiti 
of  English  law,  and  that  their  prayer 
for  such  justice  was  denied.  So  mucb 
is  matter  of  testimony.  That  the  guilt 
of  resisting  a  claim  so  affecting  and  ta 
just  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  "  great 
lords  of  Ireland,  the  Wicklows,  the 
Stanleys,  and  the  Rodens  of  the  day," 
rests  upon  no  better  authori^  than  that 
of  Mr.  0'ConneU*s  reputation.  It  is 
true  that  the  Irish  parliament,  or  some 
prevailing  party  in  it,  muBt  bear  the 
obloquy  of  this  cruel  injustice:  of 
whom  did  the  offending  party  consist  ? 
It  cormstsd  of  Roman  CathoUc  todb- 
siastics.  The  party  which  had  sold  a 
country's  independence  for  a  promise 
of  its  own  aggrandizement,  was  in 
power  when  the  cry  of  the  Irish  had 
won  grace  from  the  king,  and  was  able 
to  render  the  monarch's  good  wiH 
abortive.  A  simple  statement  of  hcU 
will  enable  the  reader  to  pronounce  on 
the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

The  petition  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  was  not  the  first  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  English  throne^ 
praying,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  that 
they  might  be  received  as  subjects. 
A  similar  prayer  was  addressed  to  Ed- 
ward I.  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  eight 
thousand  marks,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  expected  grace.  In  reply^  Ed- 
ward communicated  to  D'Ufford,  lord 
justice  of  Ireland,  his  desire  that  the 
prayer  should  be  granted,  **  provided 
always  that  the  general  consent  of  our 
people,  or,  at  least,  of  our  prelates  and 
nobles  do  concur  in  this  benalf."  D'Uf- 
ford  answered,  that  the  time  for  deli- 
berating on  such  a  proposal  was  un- 
suitable, in  consequence  of  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  SH^eater  number  of  the 
barons  on  business  of  the  state,  or  in 
defence  of  their  lands,  and  because  of 
the  minority  of  very  many.    ««The 
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IrbV*  writes  Dr.  Phelao^  «« renewed 
their  affecting  appeals^  and  the  king 
issued  a  fresh  mandate,"  which  was 
addressed,  not  as  the  former,  to  the 
lord  justice,  but  to  **  the  archbishops. 


notwithstandins^  the  absence  of  the 
barons,  a  parhament  should  be  held, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  Irish  taken 
into  ccmsideration.  Thus  was  the 
prayer  of  the  people  and  of  the  king 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  spt- 
ittaal  peers,  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
rejected  by  them« 

The  petition  to  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  refers  was  presented  in  the  year 
1828,  the  second  of  the  reien  of  Ed- 
ward IIL  ;  it  was  received  with  no 
less  favour  than  the  former  by  the 
English  sovereign,*  and  experienced  a 
no^ess  unhi^ipy  ^e  at  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  prelates. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  spiritual 
peers  constituted  a  majority  in  these 
days,  when  the  prayer  for  equal  law 
was  to  be  considered.  The  circum- 
stances  stated  by  D'Ufford  would  have 
ensured  Uieir  majority,  had  the  constitu- 
tion of  parliament,in  quieter  times,  given 
superior  power  to  the  temporal  order ; 
Inu  an  expedient  to  which  Edward  III. 
was  foroed  to  have  recourse,  furnishes 
undeniable  proof  that  the  ascendancy 
of  the  prelates  was  not  transient  or 
accidentaL  The  following  extract  is 
taken  from  Spenser's  State  of  Ire- 
land. <» 

*'  Ireiu  Marry,  that  also  may  bee 
redressed  by  ensamplo  of  tliat  which  I 
have  heard  was  done  in  the  like  case  by 
King  Edward  the  Third  (as  I  remem- 
ber) who  being  'greatly  bearded  and 
crossed  by  the  lords  of  the  cleargie, 
they  being  there  by  reason  of  the  lords 
abllots,  and  others,  too  many  and  too 
strong  for  him,  so  as  hee  could  not  for 
their  frowardnesse  order  and  reforme 
things  as  he  deshred,  was  advised  to  di- 
rect out  bis  writts  to  certame  gentle- 
men of  the  best  ability  and  trust,  en- 
titling them  therein  barons,  to  serve 
and  sitt  as  barons  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment. By  which  meanes  hee  bad  so 
many  barons  in  his  parliament,  as  were 
able  to  weififh  downe  the  cleargy  and 
their  friends:  the  which  barons  they 
say,  were  not  afterwardes  lords,  but 


onely  baronets,  as  snn^  of  them  dpe 

yet  retayne  the  name." 

In  denying  the  prayer  of  an  afflicted 
people,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
prelates  were  influenced  by  any  Ibve 
of  Irish  custom  or  a  disesteem  of 
English  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
said  that  in  cases  where  the^  could 
temper  and  tone  down  the  spirit  which 
liberal  institutions  might  foster  by  an 
exercise  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  they 
allowed  Uie  law  of  England  to  prevail. 
Thus  bishops  are  found  indulging  their 
vassah  in  a  privilege  which  they  with- 
hold from  all  whom  they  cannot  effec- 
tually coerce  and  govern.  They  are 
willing,  in  short,  to  give  as  large  a 
range  of  freedom  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  their  own  su- 
premacy. The  observations  of  Dr. 
Phelan  on  the  defeat  of  the  petition, 
presented  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  are 
too  instructive  to  be  omitted : — 


•*  Here  was  offered  to  the  church  one 
of  those  invaluable  opportunities  of  re- 

Sentance,  by  which  the  benignant  wis- 
om  of  Providence  wUl  sometimes  ex- 
tract blessing  from  the  g^reatest  trans- 
gressions. The  king  hi^  declared,  in 
bis  first  letter,  that  he  would  be  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  his  prelates  and  nobles ; 
and  in  his  second,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  inevitable  absence  of  most  of  the 
latter,  the  assembling  of  the  council 
should  by  no  means  be  deferred :  thus 
the  ecclesiastical  members,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, and  priors,  would  have  easily 
commanded  a  very  decisive  majoritv. 
Ireland  was,  therefore,  once  more  at  the 
mercy  of  its  prelates:  they  miffht  now, 
by  a  vote,  have  almost  atoned  for  the 
original  baseness  of  their  predecessors, 
and  arrested  the  bloody  pr<M^ress  of 
centuries  of  desolation.  But  the  canon 
law  was  the  only  code  which  thev  de- 
sired to  establish  generally ;  and  the 
law  of  England  was,  even  then,  too 
favourable  to  liberty,  not  to  be  viewed 
with  alarm,  by  men  who  aimed  at  de- 
spotic power.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
wished  for  a  oontinuanee  of  the  inequa- 
lity between  the  races ;  because,  in  fact, 
it  was  only  a  gradation  of  servitude, 
and  kept  the  ascendancy  of  the  diurch 
upon  a  higher  pedestal.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  tolerate  a  measure, 
which,  by  diffusing  through  all  classes 
a  spirit  of  spontaneous  i^taehment  to 
the  stato,  might  diminish  their  own  po- 
litical importance :  there  was  to  be  bo 


•  Pee  Annals  of  Ireland  by  James.  Ora/ce,  from  TracU  of  the  Irish  Aroh»olegical 
Society,  p.  119,  note. 
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loyaHy,  of  wMoh  they  were  not  the  * 
mediators ;  and,  wfaHe  overt  acts  of  re- 
bellion were  occasionally  restrained,  a 
spirit  was  to  b«  kept  alire,  which  wonld 
raider  their  constant  interference  indis- 
pensable. It  cannot  bo  ascertained, 
m>m  any  authentic  record,  whether  this 
council  erer  met :  one  thing  only  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  bishops  defeated  the  good 
intentions  of  the  king,  and  closed  their 
ears  to  the  groans  of  their  countrymen.'* 

Mr.  O'Conneirs  third  charge  is  so 
obviously  a  form  of  the  second,  or  at 
least  a  corollary  from  it*  as  not  to 
demand  a  separate  consideration.  It 
is  necessary  merely  to  observe,  that 
the  hostility  of  the  Irish  was  not  less 
eager  and  inveterate  than  that  of  their 
invaders. 

The  fourth  charge  which  we  pro- 
pose examining  has  as  its  subject  the 
character  of  that  warfare  which  Eng- 
land waged  so  long  against  a  people 
who,  according  to  Mr.  O'Connell, 
neither  provoked  nor  retaliated  the 
OQtraffes  inflicted  on  them.  England, 
be  affirms,  was  treacherous  and  cruel 
— Ireland  was  honourable  and  clement. 
Alas !  for  humanity — even  war  has  not 
the  power  to  render  its  honour  stain- 
less— ^to  purify  its  valour  from  ferocity. 
Were  we  disposed  to  reply  to  Mr. 
0*Connell  by  recrimination,  we  grieve 
to  say  that  we  could  exhibit  proofs  in 
mournful  abundance  of  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  in  the  Irish  of  the  earlier 
ages  not  less  foul  and  abominable  than 
that  which  has  plagued  our  country  in 
these  latter  times — a  spirit  most  merci- 
less and  treacherous.  But  we  shrink 
from  the  harrowing  task,  and  content 
onrselveswith  recommending  the  reader 
who  thinks  English  severity  without 
precedent  or  excuse,  to  learn  the  base 
treachery  which  prev^dled  against  Fitz- 
Stephen,  and  that  to  which  Miles  de 
Cogan  fell  a  victim,  and  then  to  ask 
himself  what  impression  such  perfidy 
produces  upon  his  own  mind,  and 
what  fiery  remembrances  it  must  have 
burned  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  countrymen  and  comrades  of 
these  murdered  soldiers.  He  may 
read  the  account  (and  let  it  be  re- 
membered we  refer  to  these  atrocities 
without  pausing  to  make  a  selection) 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Moore's  History  of, 
Ireland,  vol.  iL,  pages  245  and  31 1. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  our 
remonstrances  are  to  be  regarded  as 
conveying    an    indirect   acknowledg- 


ment that  Mr.  O'Connell's  'charges 
are  well  founded.  Par  from  it.  We 
cannot  expose  all  his  inaccuracies  and 
misrepresentations.  To  do  so  would 
require  not  an  article  in  a  periodical 
work,  but  a  voiaiuioous  history.  We 
must  be  contented  with  a  partial 
exposure;  and  instead  of  selecting 
from  among  the  unjust  accusations 
with  which  the  memoir  abounds,  we 
shall  take  that  which  Mr.  O'Connelt 
has  set  foremost  in  his  array,  and  make 
its  injustice  manifest. 

"  My  first  quotation  is  from  Leland's 
HUtory  of  Ireland,  book  iv.  He  tells 
us,  chap.  2,  that  when  in  theyear  1579 
the  garrison  of  Smerwick  in  Kerry  sur- 
rendered upon  mercy  to  Lord  Vewity 
Qrtky,  he  ordered  upwards  of  seven  nun- 
dred  of  them  to  be  put  to  the  sword  or 
hanged. 

'*  *  That  mercy  for  whioh  they  sued, 
was  rigidly  denied  them;  Wingfield  was* 
commissioned  to  disarm  them ;  and  when 
this  service  was  performed,  an  Englitk 
company  was  atnt  into  the  fort,  ana  the 
garrison  was  butchered  in  cold  blood :  nor 
is  it  without  pain  that  we  find  a  service  so 
horrid,  so  detestable,  committed  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.* " 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the 
quotation  irom  Leland  does  not  bear ' 
out  Mr.  O'Connell's  representation  of 
it.  "  He  tells  us,"  says  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  "  that  when  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered upon  mercy,"  &c.  Then  fol- 
lows the  quotation  which  tells  no  such 
thing;  nay,  which  tells  a  tale  directly 
opposite — namely,  that  the  **  garrison 
sued  for  mercy  which  was  denied  them.** 

But  although  it  is  untrue  that  the 
charge  of  treachery  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  advances  against  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Gray  in  this  instance  appears 
groundless,  may  not  a  charge  of  cruelty ' 
be  sustained  against  him?  Spenser 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case*  Let  us  hear  * 
his  story : — 

*'  But  in  that  sharpe  execution  of  the 
Spaniards,  at  the  Fort  of  Smerwicke, 
I  heard  it  specially  noted,  and  if  it  were 
true  as  some  reported,  surely  it  was  a 
great  touch  to  him  in  honour,  for  some, 
say  that  he  promised  them  life ;  others, 
at  least  hee  did  put  them  in  hope  thereof." ' 

**  Iran.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  is 
ftuMt  untrue ;  for  this  I  can  assure  you, 
myselfe  being  as  neare  them  as  any, 
tfarat  hee  was  so  hrro  either  from  prp- 
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misinir,  or  ptitting  them  in  hope,  that 
when  first  their  secretarie,  called  (as  I 
remember)  Signior  leffrey  an  Italian, 
being  sent  to  treate  with  the  lord  de- 
putie  for  grace,  was  flatly  refused  ;  and 
afterwards  their  Coronell  named  Don 
Sebastian,  came  forth  to  intreate  that 
they  might  part  with  their  armes  like 
souldiers,  at  least  with  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  custome  of  warre,  and 
l«w  of  nations ;  it  was  strongly  denyed 
him,  and  toUe  him  by  the  lord  deputie 
himselfe,  that  they  could  not  iustly 
pleade  either  custome  of  warre,  or  law 
of  nations,  for  that  they  were  not  any 
lawful!  enemies,  and  if  they  were,  hee 
willed  them  to  shew  by  what  commission 
they  came  thither  into  another  prince's 
dominions  to  warre,  whether  from  the 
pope  or  the  king  of  Spaine,  or  any 
other ;  the  which  when  they  said  they 
had  not,  but  were  onely  adventurers 
that  came  to  seeke  fortune  abroad,  and 
to  serve  in  warre  amongst  the  Irish, 
who  desired  to  entertaine  them  ;  it  was 
then  tolde  them,  that  the  Irish  them- 
selves, as  the  earie  and  lohn  of  Des- 
mond, with  the  rest,  were  no  lawful! 
enemies ;  but  rebells  and  traytours ; 
and  therefore  the?  that  came  to  succour 
them,  no  better  than  rogues  and  runna- 
gates,  specially  coming  with  no  licence, 
nor  commission  from  their  owne  king : 
so  as  it  should  bee  dishonourable  ^r 
him  in  the  name  of  his  queene,  to  con- 
dition or  make  any  tearmes  with  such 
rascalls,  but  left  toem  to  their  choyce, 
to  yccld  and  submit  themselves,  or  no  : 
whereupon  the  said  colonell  did  abso- 
lutely yeeld  himselfe  and  the  fort,  with 
all  therein,  and  craved  only  mercy, 
(which  it  being  not  thought  good  to 
shew  them,)for  daunger  of  tnem,  if, 
facing  saved,  they  should  after wardes 
ioyoe  wiUi  the  Irish ;  and  also  for  ter- 
rpor  to  the  Irish,  who  are  much  im- 


boldcned  by  those  fbrralgne  Moeova, 

Cand  also  put  in  hope  of  more  ere  long ; 
here  was  no  other  way  but  to  ma!ka 
that  short  end  of  them  as  was  made.  ] 
Therefore  most  untruely  and  maliciously  ^ 
doo  these  evil!  tongues  backbite  ana 
slander  the  sacred  ashes  of  that  most 
iust  and  honourable  personage,  whose 
least  virtue  of  many  most  excellent  that 
abounded  i&  his  heroicke  spirit,  they 
were  never  able  to  aspire  mito." 

It  appears  from  a  notice  quoted  by 
Curry  in  his  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars^  that  the  garrison  thus  cut  off 
was  composed  not  of  Spaniards,  but 
of  Italians.  "  An  Italian  fleet  be- 
longing  to  the  Pope  landed  its  men," 
8(C.  b  the  expression  of  the  Irish  an- 
nalists to  whom  Curry  refers.  This 
may  explain  the  inability  of  the  gar- 
rison to  show  any  commission  which 
should  entitle  them  to  be  accounted 
soldiers.  Pope  Gregory  XII I.,  it  b 
now  well  known,  on  the  authority  of 
0*Sullivan  Beare/  granted  pardon  and 
reconciliation  to  the  banditti  by  whom 
Italy  was  infeste4j  on  condition  of  their 
making  a  crusade  in  Ireland.  Many 
reasons  may  have  dissuaded  him  from 
granting  a  commission  to  an  army  so 
composed.  His  purposes  were  served 
when  Italy  was  debvered  froia  such 
a  plague,  and  Ireland  vbited  by  it. 
As  to  the  wretched  instrument*  of  hb 
evil  designs,  it  mattered  little  what 
fortune  met  or  overtook  them*  This 
was  a  terrible  spirit  in  which  to  wage 
war  ;  and  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  all 
the  wars  of  religion,  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  dijy, 
have  been  carried  on  in  Irdand.t 

We  come  to  the  flfth  charge— the 


*  "  Eo  tempore  nonnuUi  latronum  manipuli  Italiam  non  parum  infestabant,  dum 
ex  sylvis  et  montibus,  in  quibus  latcbant,  erumpentes,  noctiimis  rapuiis,  et  in- 
cursionibus  pagos  diripiebant,  et  Itinera  obsidentes  viatorcs  spoliabant.  Jaimus 
Orcgorium  oecimum  tcrtium  pontiflcem  exorat,  ut  ecclesis  catholicte  in  Ibemia 
jam  pene  cermenti  ferat  opem  a  quo  demum  impetravit  impunitatem  lis  latronibvs 
ea  conditione,  ut  seonm  in  Iborniam  proficisoerentur ;  Quibus  summus  pontifts 

duces  prafecit  Herculem   Pisanum aliosqne  Romanes  milites." — O^SmUivmu, 

pp.  94,  95,  quoted  from  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  ii  p.  560. 

The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Italian  fleet  on  the  Irish  coast,  as  stated  by  our 
annalbts,  corresponds  with  the  idea  that  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword  by  Lord 
Grey  consisted  of  the  banditti  who  were  to  serve  as  Desmond's  soldiers.  They 
were  landed  *♦  in  the  month  of  September,**  A.D./lSeO  ;  the  year  in  which  Gregory 
XIII.  fulminated  his  well-known  bull  against  Queen  Elizabeth. 

t  The  spirit  in  which  the  acknowledged  agents  of  the  pope,  even  his  chosen 
legates,  exercised  the  authority  confided  to  them,  and  breathed  a  darker  horror 
o^er  the  inevitable  evils  of  war,  was  such  as  to  provoke,  if  not  to  justifv,  terrible 
reprisals.  Of  Owen  Mac  Egan,  a  vicar  apostolic,  to  whom  the  pope  had  given  all 
eoelesiastieal  patronage  in  Munster,  Sir  George  Osjrew  writes,  that,  "  as  tooae  aa 
any  prboners  were  taken,  (though  of  hb  owne  ooontrey,  birth,  and  roKgion,)  yet  if 
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•bjeotionable  manner  in  which  the  go-  Some  pages    follow  in  which  Mr* 

▼ernment  of  Ireland  was  carried  on  O'Connell  adduces  proofs  of  this  charge 

and  the  laws  administered.                      '  against  the  government.     We  are  not 

disposed  to  take  exceptions  to  any  of 

♦*  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  during  them,  but  we  wish  to  supply  one  of  his 

the  period  of  four  hundred  years  and  omissions,  which  we  think  important 

upwards,  the  usual  mode  of  governors,  enough  to  be  noticed.     There  is  one 

both  English  and  Irish,  within  the  juris-  aocumentary  testimony  to  which  our 

diction  of  the    Anglican  government,  ^^j^^^  challenges    especial  attention- 

Ts^f  iteStm^^^^^^^^^^  He  thus  introdies  itfobU  readers^ 
law  of  Ireland." — Ireland  and  the  Irish, 

p.  90.  **  There  is  in  the  College  of  Dublhi  a 


they  had  served  the  queene,  he  caused  them  Brst  (in  piety,  as  he  pretended)  to  bee 
confessed  and  absolved,  and  instuntly  (in  hia  owne  sight)  would  be  cause  them  to  be 
murdered,  which  religious  tyranny  in  him  was  held  for  sanctity." — Pacata  Hihemia^ 
p.  663. 

In  tl^^  selection  of  ecclesiastics  who  were  to  conduct  the  war  in  Ireland,  the  court 
of  Rome  was  guided  by  a  rare  sagacity.  They  had  generally  the  qualities  which 
inspire  followers  with  confidence,  while  they  appear  to  have  overcome  all  such 
scruples  of  conscience,  or  such  promptings  of  natural  affections  as  might  embarrass 
them  in  the  shocking  enterprises  in  which  they  were  embarked.  The  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Phelan's  History  of  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland, 
will  illustrate  these  remarks — 

**  At  the  battle  of  Monaster  Neva,  (Irish  annalists  must  be  permitted  to  call  it  a 
battle,  since  it  engaged  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  government,)  the  Jesuit 
Allan  formally  displayed  the  papal  standard,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sword 
of  St.  Paul.  Before  the  action  began,  he  rode  busily  through  the  ranks,  distributing 
his  benedictions  and  assurances  of  victory  ;  during  the  vicissitudes  of  a  weiUfought 
day  he  officiated  strenuously,  in  the  three-fold  capacity  of  priest,  general,  and 
Foklier ;  and  his  body  was  found  by  the  conquerors  among  a  heap  of  slain.  Saunders 
did  not  finish  his  less  honourable  career,  until  he  had  effected  the  extinction  of  the 
Desmonds.  The  Sir  John,  mentioned  in  the  second  bull,  had  been,  at  first, 
suspected  by  this  artful  emissary  of  a  want  of  cordiality  in  the  cause  of  the  church  ; 
ana,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  rebel  camp,  was  told  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  him,  until  he  had  given  some  unequivocal  pledge  that  he  never  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  heretical  government.  The  savage  swallowed  the  bait,  which  a  more 
wily  fiend  had  thus  thrown  out ;  and  resolved  to  attest  his  fidelity,  by  an  exploit 
which  it  should  be  impossible  for  either  party  to  mistake  or  to  forget.  Among  th^ 
civil  officers  of  the  government  was  Henry  Davors,  a  gentleman  of  Devon,  who  had 
long  resided  in  Ireland,  and  whose  discreet  and  benevolent  carriage  amidst  scenes 
of  atrocious  warfare  had  conciliated  the  regards  of  both  races.  The  Desmond 
family  had  frequently  experienced  his  ^ood  offices ;  Sir  John,  in  particular,  had 
been  relieved  in  various  necessities  to  which  his  extravagance  had  reduced  him,  and 
repeatedly  released  from  prison.  The  acknowledgments  of  the  prodigal  were  warm 
and  tender ;  he  commonly  addressed  his  benefactor  as  his  father,  and  was  greeted 
in  turn  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  8on»  The  lord  deputy,  knowing  this 
intimacy  of  Davers  and  the  Desmonds,  had  employed  him  in  a  friendly  but  unsuc- 
cessful negotiation  with  them ;  and  the  Englishman,  upon  his  return  to  Dublin,  was 
to  take  up  his  quarters  the  first  night  in  the  town  of  Tralee.  His  adopted  son» 
with  a  band  of  those  followers  who  were  always  ready  to  repay  the  coarse  hospi- 
tality of  a  chieftain,  with  the  unliinited  service  of  their  dirks,  as  well  as  their 
battle-axes,  secretly  pursued  him,  surrounded  the  house  where  he  was  lodged,  and 
bribed  the  porter  to  leave  the  gate  unbarred.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  assassins 
entered  the  chamber  of  their  victim.  Davers,  feelins^  somewhat  assured  when  he  saw 
Desmond,  said  quietly,  *  What,  my  son,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  brawl  ?'  and 
received  for  answer  the  sword  of  the  miscreant  in  his  body.  The  other  assassins 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  rooms,  and  massacred  indiscriminately ;  none  of 
the  attendants  of  Davers  escaped,  except  one  faithful  laokey,  an  Irishman,  who 
had  thrown  himself  upon  his  master  hi  the  hope  of  intercepting  some  of  the  mur- 
derous blows.  Sir  John  was  now  fully  qualified  to  lead  a  papal  army  ;  he  flew  to 
the  rebel  camp,  proclaiming  the  achievement  which  had  for  ever  sealed  his  attach- 
ment to  orthodoxy,  aqd  was  joyfully  received  by  Saunders,  who  complimented  him 
upon  the  swett  Mcrifice  which  he  had  offered  to  heaven" 
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state  pap^r  of  considerable  intportance. 
It  is  a  memorial  presented  by  a  Captain 
Tfaovas  Lee,  drawn  np  with  |p>eat  care 
and  with  very  sin^^ular  ability,  written 
about  the  year  1^94,  and  addressed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  giving  her  a  detailed 
account  of  the  real  state  of  Ireland.  It 
was  a  confidential  document,  for  the 
personal  information  of  the  queen.  I 
shall  haye  occasion  to  extract  many  pas- 
sages of  it.  "—p.  72. 

Among  the  passages  which  might 
hare  been  profitably  extracted  from 
this  lauded  "  state  paper/*  there  is  one 
which  has  been  characteristically 
omitted.  It  is  that  in  which  Captain 
Thomas  Lee  indicates  his  opinion  of 
*'  martial  law,"  and  declares  the  effects 
which  would  follow  from  its  exercise 
by  the  **  native  Irish."  Before  quoting 
it,  we  should,  perhaps,  observe,  that 
Captain  Lee's  declaration  is  not  a 
«*  state  paper"  of  the  English  ffovem- 
ment,  but,  more  properly,  of  tne  rule 
or  misrule  of  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
then,  for  his  crimes  and  treasons,  out- 
lawed by  the  state.  Captain  Lee 
writesas  the  confidential  friend,  adviser, 
and  advocate  of  this  stout  rebel,  and 
does  not  conceal,  while  complaining  of 
the  sererity  from  which  ois  friend 
suffered,  that  he  himself  also  had 
grievances  and  grudges  against  the 
Irish  administration.  Now  for  his 
views  respecting  martial  law  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland — 

*'  And  where  the  earPs  adversaries 
have,  in  time  past,  incensed  your  majesty 
against  him,  tor  hanging  and  cutting  off 
one  Hugh  Qavelock,  a  notable  traitor, 
and  son  to  Shane  O'Neile,  Informing 
your  maiesty  that  the  said  Hugh  was 
your  majesty's  subiect,  it  shall  be  well 

E roved"  (an  admirable  phrase ! !  it  shall 
e  well  proved)  *'  that  he  was  ever  a  trai- 
tor against  your  majesty,  a  daily  prac- 
tiser  with  foreigners,  (as  the  Scots  and 
others, )  for  the  disturbance  of  that  king- 
dom, and  one  who  soueht  by  all  means  to 
overthrow  the  earl,  who  bif  vMortial  law^ 
which  he  then  had^  did  cut  him  off  for 
his  offences.  For  the  doing  whereof  he 
did  incur  vour  highness'  displeasure, 
and  the  »aia  martialiawt  which  kept  that 
whole  cotrntry  in  oicw,  was  taken  from 
him,  the  want  whereof  has  made  his 
country  people  grow  insolent  against 
him,  and  careless  of  observing  any 
humanity  or  duty,  which  hath  b^  the 
outrages  now  in  practice,  so  that  (in  my 
poor  opinion)  it  were  requieite  to  reetore 


the  fame  amthtiritf  unto  him,  {n*ovided  it 
should  not  extendf  to  the  cotttng  off  aay 
such  malefactors  as  shall  be  (quera 
'  Khali  not  be')  of  his  own  country,  his 
tenants  and  followers ;  and  I  dare  say, 
he  mau  every  year  hang  five  hundred 
fali'e  knaves,  and  yet  reserve  a  great 
stock    to  himself:  'be   cannot  bang 

▲Miss  THEBS  so  AS  HE  HANGS  SOME* 
BODT." 

We  ask  the  reader  to  compare  this 
truculent  passage  with  the  worst  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  cited,  and  say  whether 
Captain  Lee  does  not  win  the  prize 
in  hatred  and  contempt  towards  the 
Irish.  But  Lee  is  Mr.  O'Connell's 
witqess  and  authority.  If  his  judg- 
ment be  worth  any  thing,  the  strictures 
in  the  memoir  against  tne  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Ireland  by  martial 
law  are  most  unreasonable.  Why  did 
Mr.  O'Connell  omit  so  important  a 
testimony  ?  We  candidly  express  our 
belief  that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  believe  he  ever  read 
the  admirable  "  state-pi^>er"  to  which 
he  has  so  confidently  appealed.  It  con- 
tains other  suggestions  besides  those 
on  martial  law  which  do  not  seem 
Tery  pat  to  our  author's  purpose ;  as, 
for  example : — 

♦•  When  they  shall  give  cause  of 
offence,  let  them  be  ^oroughly  fol- 
lowed by  your  forces,  and  pta^med  in 
such  sort  as  may  make  them  afraid  to 
offend  you;  for  ihb  less  yoctr  ma- 
jesty SHALL  ESTEEM  THEM,  THK  MORS 
OBEDIENT  ^YOU  SHALL  HAVE  THEM," 
&C.    &C. 

**  And  likewise  it  may  please  your 
majesty  to  appoint  them  such  a  judge 
for  the  circuit  as  will  use  them  with  all 
clemency  and  mercy,  and  not  to  take 
such  slender  advantages  against  them 
as  many  of  their  own  countrymen  have 
done ;  for  I  assure  myself,  if  the  choice 
of  a  justice  was  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  never  choose  an  Irishman^  became 
none  are  so  corrupt  at  they,** 

**  Let  no  protection  be  granted  to 
any,  save  only  to  such  as  shall  come  in 
unto  him  who  shall  be  appointed  to  fol- 
low that  service,  and  offer  themselves  to 
do  offices  aaainst  the  chief  traitors," 

**  And  this  affinity  in  the  manner  of 
the  Irish  ii  always  to  the  party  they  see 
strongest;  and  when  vour  majesty  (as 
thore  is  no  doubt)  shall  prevail,  they 
will  then  seek  favour  and  make  offer  of 
much  service,  but  .seldom  or  never  per- 
form any,  whereof  royrclf  have  been  too 
often  a  witness," 
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A  word  or  two  more  on  thU  '*  state- 
paper/*  and  then  we  shall  gladly  dis- 
miss it  from  our  thoughts.  It  insi- 
nuates ground  to  hope  that  O'Neil 
would  renounce  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  describes  him  as  so  liberal  as  to  at- 
tend at  worship  in  the  Established 
Church  and  hear  sermons.  It  repre- 
sents him  as  the  person  most  compe- 
tent to  conduct  the  queen's  affairs, 
and  promises  that  if  he  were  indulged 
in  the  privilege  of  hanging  his  countrj- 
men  "  at  discretion"  to  the  amount  of 
about  "  five  hundred  a  year/'  he  would 
prove  an  excellent  subject  and  servant 
of  the  crown.  The  crown  would  not 
purchase  him  on  the  terms,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  he  rushed 
into  rebellion.  Such  a  man  would 
have  been  traitor  and  tyrant  had  his 
flagitious  proposals  been  accepted.  His 
companion  and  *'  bed-fellow,"  as  Lee 
styles  himself,  was  worthy  to  be  his 
associate,  if  we  are  to  judge  him  by 
the  admirable  ''state-paper,*'  which 
could  never  serve  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  so  effeotuidly  as  by  lymg 
unregarded  in  the  manuscript  room  of 
the  University  library. 

But  it  is  vain  to  wish  for  it  such 
Tenerable  seclusion.  This  admirable 
state-paper  is  in  print.  It  was  pub- 
lished first,  we  beheve,  in  the  Dende- 
rata  Curiosa.  It  appeared  then  as  an 
appendix  to  Curry  s  Civil  Wars,  as 
«from  the  MSS.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin."  Mr.  Driscoll,  we  believe, 
afterwards  published  or  cited  it  from 
the  same  source,  overlooking  the  two 
intermediate  forms  in  which  it  had  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Moore,  in  Captain  Rock, 
followed  Mr.  DrbcoU's  example,  and 
Mr.  0*Connell  closes  the  file  of  these 
contemners  of  tradition. 

^Ma^o  de  flumine  mallem 

Quam  exhoc  tonticulo  tantundem  somere. 

The  last  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  autho- 
rities,  as  cited  in  this  section  of  his 
work,  whom  we  shall  notice,  is  Peter 
Lombard,  author  of  a  *'  Commentary 
on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland."  Mr. 
O'Connell  cites  him  as  a  witness  for 
his  severest  charge  against  the  Eng- 
lish party,  and  pronounces  him  "a 
contemporary  historian" — p.  115.  This 
**  contemporary  historian  was  the 
same  Peter  Lombard  whom  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  notices  as  an  agent 
and  ambassador  at  the  papal  cour^ 


far  the  rebel  0*NeiL  There  inij 
be  different  opinions  as  to  the  mo«< 
ral  guilt  of  O^eil's  treason ;  but  as. 
suredly  it  is  not  just  or  reasonable  Uy 
give  to  the  representations  of  a  rebel, 
against  the  government  by  which  trea- 
son has  been  rendered  abortive,  the 
name  or  the  authority  which  b^ngs 
to  the  calm  statements  of  history. 

We  cannot  pass  away  from  Mr. 
O'Connell's  invectives  against  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  without  acknow- 
ledging that  there  was  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
affikirs  of  the  country  were  adminis- 
tered. We  shall  avail  ourselves  for 
this  purpose,  of  the  testimony  home 
by  Spenser,  and  have  little  doubt  that 
every  observant  reader  will  have  seen 
enough  in  later  times  to  convince  him 
that  that  great  writer's  censures  were 
as  wise  as  they  were  well-merited. 

"/rca.  I  doe  not  certaiuely  avouch  so 
macb,  rEudoxus,)  but  the  sequele  of 
things  doth  in  a  manner  proove,  and 
plainly  speake  so  much,  that  the  go- 
vemours  usually  are  envious  one  of 
another's  greater  gJory,  which  if  they 
would  seeke  to  excel  by  better  govern- 
ing, it  should  be  a  most  laudible  emu- 
lation. But  they  doe  quite  otherwise. 
For  this  (as  you  may  marke)  is  the  comw 
mon  order  of  them,  that  who  oommeth 
next  in  place,  will  not  follow  that  course 
of  government,  however  good,  whieh 
his  predecessors  held,  either  for  disdaine 
of  himselfe,  or  doubt  to  have  his  doings 
drowned  in  another  man's  praise,  but 
will  straight  take  a  way  quite  contrary 
to  the  former :  as  if  the  former  thought 
(by  keeping  under  the  Irish)  to  reforme 
them;  the  next,  by  discountenancing 
the  English,  will  curry  favour  with  the 
Irish,  and  so  make  his  government 
seeme  plausible,  as  having  all  the  Irish 
at  his  command;  but  be  that  conies 
after,  will  perhappes  follow  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  but  will  dandle  tho 
one  and  the  other  in  such  sort,  as  hee 
win  suoke  sweete  out  of  them  both,  and 
leave  bittemesse  to  the  poore  countrey, 
which  if  he  that  comes  after  shall  seeke 
to  redresse,  he  shall  periumpes  find  such 
crosses,  as  hee  shall  hardly  bee  able  to 
beare,  or  doe  any  good  that  might 
worke  the  disgrace  of  his  predeeessors; 
Examples  you  may  see  hereof  in  the  go- 
yemours  of  late  times  sufficiently,  and 
in  others  of  former  times  more  mani- 
feetly,  when  the  government  of  that 
reakne  was  committed  sometimes  to  the 
Oeraldines,  as  when  the  house  of  Yorke 
had  the  erowne  of  En^^d :  sometimes 
to  the  Butlers,  aa  wfaeQ  the  house  of 
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Lanca^er  ^ot  the  same.  And  other 
whiles,  when  an  Engflish  gorernour  wae 
appointed,  hee  perhappes  found  enemies. 
of  both." 

We  conclude  our  observations  on  the, 
first  period  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  history. 
We  do  not  deny  that  it  was  a  period 
of  much  suffering  to  Ireland  ;  but  we 
hare  endeavoured,  and  we  hope  suc- 
cessfully, to  prove,  that  the  guilty  au- 
thors of  much  the  greater  part  of  thia. 
suffering  were  ecclesiastics  favourable 
to  the  principles  and  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  church.  They,  in  the  first 
instance,  conspiring  with  the  pope# 
sold  the  independence  of  their  country 
to  the  king  of  England,  and  they  sub^ 
sequently  and  repeatedly  defeated  the 
good  intentions  of  the  king,  when  he 
would  have  extended  to  then*  country- 
men, earnestly  desirous  to  obtain  thern^ 
the  benefits  of  English  law.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  intrigues  of 
such  a  body  should  have  had  effects 
disastrous  to  their  own  country,  and 
very  injurious  to  England :  nor  ought 
we  be  surprised  to  find  that  English 
sovereigns,  in  alliance  with  the  pope, 
and  in  apparently  good  relation  with 
his  ecclesiastical  subjects,  should  have 
made  slow  way  in  extending  their  power 
over  Ireland.  Accordingly,  we  are 
reminded  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  that,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  "  The 
counties  nominally  under  British  domi- 
nion, had  shrunk  into  four'* — p.  64. 
From  the  time  when  that  monarch  re- 
nounced the  usurped  dominion  of  llome. 
^he  agencies  through  which  Ireland 
was  governed  ceased  to  be  those  by 
which  the  "policy  of  the  English  sove- 
reign had  been  so  long  misdirected, 
crossed,  and  thwarted ;  and,  in  little 
more  than  seventy  years  after  papal 
supremacy  had  been  denied,  notwith- 
standing the  wars,  conspiracies,  and 
seditions  in  which  the  papal  clergy, 
ait!ed  by  the  powers  of  Spainond  Rome, 
were  unremittingly  and  unscrupulously 
engaged,  the  whole  of  Ireland  had  be* 
corns  subject  to  English  jurisdiction* 
The  lesson  derivable  from  this  truth  is 
viduable.  We  thank  Mr.  O'Connell 
for  instructing  the  state,  that  during 
ihe  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  in 
which  Romanism  was  her  ally,  Eng- 
land extended  her  power  over  four 
counties  in  Ireland;  and  that,  within 
seventy  years  immediately  following, 
with  Romanism  for  her  eoemy^  tho 


whole  island  was  brought  to  aeknow- 
ledge  her  dominion.  We  thank  him 
for  teachin^the  Irish  people  that  the 
benefits  of  English  law  which  they  so- 
licited, which  they  would  have  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price,  were  denied 
them,  while  Roman  Catholic  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  con- 
stituted a  majority  in  the  assembly 
where  their  prayer  was  to  be  heard, — 
and  that  when  no  one  of  these  parties 
was  invested  with  political  power,  the 
graces  so  long  sought  were  granted, 
and  the  statute  enacted  which  "  abo- 
lished all  distinctions  of  race  between 
English  and  Irish,  with  the  intent  that, 
as  the  statute  expresses  it,  they  may 
grow  into  one  nation,  whereby  there  may 
be  an  utter  oblivion  and  extingidshment 
of  all  former  differences  and  discorde 
betwixt  them** — p.  2.  This  was  the 
memorable  statute  passed  in  the  year 
1612,  the  last  year  of  Mr,  O'Connell's 
first  period. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it,  we 
apprehend,  the  reader's  desire,  that 
each  subsequent  portion  of  our  author's 
memoir  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process  of  examination  and  exposure 
which  the  first  has  undergone.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  say,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  show, 
that  the  character  of  the  work  is  sus- 
tained throughout — such  as  is  the  first 
portion.  Such  are  all — haudfhcies  nna — 
quali^  decet  esse  sororum — the  likeness' 
M  preserved — the'  spirit  of  untruth 
mingling  itself  through  the  entire  mass, 
add  moving  its  various  members  with 
a  singleness  of  purpose  that  we  hare 
never  seen,  in  any  other  fiction,  equalled 
or  approached. 

The  vices  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  second 
period  he  has  thus  described : — 

**  The  native  Irish  universally,  and  the 
natives  of  English  descent  generally, 
rejected  the  Reformation.  It  was  em- 
braced but  by  comparatively  few,  and 
thus  the  sources  of  *  differences  and  dis^ 
corde*  wore  perpetuated.  The  distinc- 
tion of  race  was  lost.  Irish  and  English 
were  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of 
enduring  spoil  and  oppression  under  the 
name  of  Catholics.  The  party  wbk:h 
the  t^nglish  government  supported  was 
composed  of  persons  lately  arrived  in 
Ireland,  men  who,  of  course,  took  the 
name  of  •  Protestants.' 

*'  The  intent  of  the  statute  of  161^ 
was  thus  frustrated,  the  *  discorde'  be- 
iWeen  the  Pjroteetaat  and  the  CMhofie 
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ptrtits  prtTttitecl  the  Irish  from  *  ^row- 
fng  into  one  naUon/  and  still  prevents 
them  from  being  *one  nation.'  The 
fault,  however,  nas  been,  and  still  is 
with  the  government.  Is  it  not  time 
St  were  totally  corrected  ? 

•*  The  reign  of  James  I.  was  distin- 
guished by  crimes  committed  on  the 
Irish  people  under  the  pretext  of  Pro- 
testantiom.  The  entire  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  was^unjustly  confiscated — the 
natives  were  executed  on  the  scaffold, 
or  slaughtered  with  the  sword — a  mise- 
rable remnant  were  driven  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  remote  mountains,  or  the  wilds 
of  almost  inaccessible  bogs.  Their  places 
were  filled  with  Scotch  adventurers — 
*  aliens  in  blood  and  in  religion.*  De- 
vastation equal  to  that  committed  by 
King  James  in  Ulster  was  never  before 
seen  in  Christendom,  save  in  Ireland. 
In  the  Christian  world  there  never  was 
a  people  so  cruelly  treated  as  the 
Irish. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  the  policy  by  which 
James  I.  was  governed  in  his  relations 
with  the  Church  of  Home,  else  could 
we  show,  that  seldom,  on  the  throne,  or 
in  an  humbler  station,  has  there  been 
an  indivitlual  whose  views  were  more 
tolerant  or  more  just.  The  leading 
principle  which  guided  James  in  his 
administration  of  law  as  affecting  Ro- 
manists, was  this — to  leave  their  reli- 
gion free,  and  to  discourage  and  defeat 
their  seditious  politics.  His  desire  was, 
to  distinguish  oetween  those  members 
of  the  Church  of  Kome  whose  moral 
persuasions  were  compatible  with  the 
good  of  the  state,  and  those  whose 
principles  would  influence  them,  when 
opportunity  served,  to  "  turn  religion 
into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  faction." 
He  would  have  realized  the  distinction 
which  is  freely  professed  between  the 
religioiu  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  political  doctrine  of  papal  su- 
premacy; but  the  intolerant  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  knew  the  ad- 
vantage of  remaining  undistinguished 
in  the  mass,  and  set  themselves  with 
adroitness  and  resolution  to  prevent 
that  division  in  their  body  which,  but 
for  their  resistance,  James  would  havd 
effected.  We  may  have  occasion  pre- 
sently to  notice  his  conduct  towards 
th©  Roman  Catholics  of  England.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  well  known,  his  lenity, 
although  circumstances,  to  some  ex- 


tent, counteracted  hisraiM  dispositioni, 
was  relied  on  and  felt  as  an  encourage*- 
ment.     Indeed  it  was  thought  that  he 
<*  entertained  a  secret  propensity  to 
the    Catholic   faith;"*   but   the  Irish 
government,  which,  offended  at  the 
boldness  of  some  recusants,  hadf  *'  de- 
termined to  revive  the  penal  statutes,* 
became  aroused  to  suspicion  and  alarm 
when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  pale, 
remonstrating  against  the  severity  of 
their  proceedings,  "  presented,  with  an 
unusual    concourse,"    a   petition    foir 
freedom  of  worship  *'ontke  very  dap 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
gunpowder  conspiracy."^     Such  a  co» 
incidence  alarmed  the  council  into  an 
apprehension  that  there  was  **  some 
concert  between  the   conspirators  iit 
England  and  the  popish  party  in  Ire- 
land.    The  chief  petitioners  were  con* 
fined  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  Sir 
Patrick   Barnwall,  the   great  agents 
was,  by  the  king's  command,  sent  unde^ 
custody  to  Englandi"§     Such  severi^ 
ties  (and  we  confidently  aflirra,  that 
on   account    of   religion  the   Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  could  lay  none 
heavier  to  the  charge  of  James  I.  or  his 
government)  were  surely  not  raattfer 
of  marvel  or  complaint  in  times  of  sd 
much   difficulty  and  peril.       Indeed, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  (as  tn  e 
are  informed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  of 
high  reputation,  Mr.  Charles  Butler) 
Clement  VIII.  was  engaged  in  an  en- 
terprise to  place  the  Lady  Arabella 
Stewart  on   the   throne  of  England, 
which  she  ^as  to  share  with  Cardinal 
Farnese,  secularised  in  order  to  become 
her  husband,   the    enterprises  which 
disturbed  the  reign  of  the  unambitious 
sovereign    will    be    esteemed   as   the 
natural  results  of  papal  intrigue,  and 
nothing  will  remain  to  occasion  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise  except  the  lenity  by 
which  thev  were  encouraged. 

As  to  the  confiscations  of  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  speaks,  and  the  attainders 
for  treason  by  which  they  were  pre* 
ceded,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  even  in  the  narrative  of  our 
author  himself  truth  may  be  discovered. 
A  letter  dropped  in  the  council-chamr 
ber,  contained  evidence  which  accused 
0*Neil  and  O'Donnell  of  treasonable 
designs.  The  letter  and  its  evidence 
might  have  been  held  of  sliu^ht  account 
at  another  time,  but  at  the  epoch  of 


'  Modeim  Universal  History,  toI.  xlii.  p.  199.        f  ^i<^'        t  If>id  §  thid. 
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.the  gunpowder  plot,  no  intimation  of 
danger  could  be  lightly  disregarded. 
Whether  the  parties  accused  were  in« 
nocent  or  guilty>  their  flight  corrobo- 
rated the  suspicions  awakened  against 
them.  They  may  have  been  wise  or 
foolish  in  escaping  from  trial,  but  all 
men  who  fly  in  circumstances  like  theirs 
make  the  election  between  life  and  land, 
If  not  between  life  and  fair  fame  also. 
We  are  far  from  pronouncing  upon 
the  guilt  of  these  attainted  gentlemen, 
but  neither  Mr.  0*ConneU  nor  any 
other  writer  has  offered  evidence  in 
their  favour,  which,  in  our  minds,  would 
justify  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

There  are  two  pendants  to  the  proofs 
and  observations  which  illustrate  the 
second  chapter  of  the  memoir:  the 
one,  a  section  containing  praises  of  the 
Irish  people,  the  other  strictures  on 
the  Reformation.  In  the  former,  the 
l^uthor  cites  various  laudatory  testimo- 
nies which  it  is  by  no  means  our  object 
to  disparage  or  dispute,  and  ends  the 
climax  with  his  own,  declaring  it  his 
"duty  solemnly  to  declare,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland,  the  lovers  of  impar- 
tial justice,  stand  superior  in  their  na- 
tional characteristics  to  the  inhabitants 
of  anv  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  I  am  therefore,"  he  adds, 
<<proud  of  my  father-land.'*  This  is 
very  satisfactory  and  affecting;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  we  shall  leave 
the  reader,  without  molestation,  to 
the  pure  enjoyment  of  it.  We  shall 
merely  select  one  of  the  morsels  of 
praise  prepared  by  the  author  for  his 
readers,  and  supply  an  omission  in 
it. 

*'  There  has  been  lately  published  by 
the  Irish  Arcbeological  oocietv,  in  the 
first  volume  of  their  tracts  relatin|^  to 
Ireland,  a  pmall  work  entitled, '  A  Bnefe 
Description  of  Ireland,  made  in  the  year 
1589  by  Robert  Payne ;'  from  which  I 
select  two  extracts  that  confirm  strongly 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  Irish  love 
of  justice : — 

**  *  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  unto 
them,  tl^an  to  heare  of  jgood  justices 
placed  amongst  them.  They  have  a 
common  saying  which  I  am  persuaded 
they  speake  unfeinedly,  which  is,  Defend 
me  and  upend  me  ;  meaning  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  worser  sorte  of  our  coun- 
triemen :  they  are  obedient  to  the  laws  ; 
so  that  vou  may  travel  through  all  the 
landfcimomt  amf  damgee  or  injurie  offered 
ofthiverye  worst  /ruAj^ND  bx  greatly 

«¥|«nvS]>  Of  TW5  BBST.*  "^p.  4. 


Thb  is  the  conclusion  of  a  diaraoter 
drawn  by  Paine  of  the  better  sort  of 
Irish.  The  sentence  which  imme^ 
diately  follows  it  should  be  added 
for  the  better  understanding  of  its 
meaning — 

**  The  second  sorte,  being  least  in 
number,  are  called  Kernes;  they  are 
warlike  men :  most  of  that  sorte  were 
sla'jne  in  the  late  warrs,** 

This  last  advertisement  throws  a 
valuable  light  over  Mr.  Paine's  whole 
performance.  Most  of  those  whom  he 
calls  the  *'  warlike,"  and  whom  a  less 
courteous  writer  would  perhaps  term 
the  "quarrelsome"  or  the  *•  turbulent** 
sort,  had  been  slain ;  and  accordinffly 
the  survivors  were  peaceable  and  the 
country  quiet.  We  give  full  credit  to 
the  eulogy  thus  understood.  Neither 
Mr.  Paine  nor  any  other  writer  would 
exceed  us  in  the  heartiness  of  our 
praises,  **  i  f  Irishmen*'de]ivered  from  the 
influence  of  those  who  agitate  and  who 
use  them,  were  to  be  the  subject  of  en- 
comium. It  is  a  curious  fact — at  least 
we  had  good  ground  to  believe  it  a 
fact — that  at  a  time  when  one  of  the 
southern  counties  was  convulsed  fear- 
fully— when  every  morning  sun  rose 
to  show  some  new  horror  which  the 
departed  night  had  left — ^when  it  would 
naturally  have  been  believed  that  the 
amount  of  crime  perpetrated  bore 
token  of  an  extensive  organization  of 
incendiaries  and  assassins — there  were 
only  thirty-seven  men  in  the  whole 
county  who  gave  it  its  character  of 
blood.  AH  other  participators  in  thdr 
crimes  were  unwillmg  instruments ;  and 
when  the  central  knot  of  villains  was 
broken  and  dispersed,  the  county  re- 
turned to  its  rude  tranquillity,  ''the old 
estate,"  again. 

The  section  which  Bfr.  0*Connell 
has  devoted  to  the  Reformation  opens 
thus: — 

**  It  will  have  been  observed,  that  the 
alteration  in  religion,  commonly,  but 
most  improperly,  called  'the  relbrma- 
tion* — ^for  it  cannot  seriously  be  called  a 
reformation  at  aQ — occurred  in  the  pe- 
riod included  in  the  flrst  diapter.  But 
I  have  designedly  omitted  allmentioii 
of  it ;  having  reserved  it  for  a  separata 
and  distinct  consideration. 

"  When  Luther  commenced  the  great 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aH 
Christendom  was  CathoKc  Irelaiid,  of 
course,  was  so.     It  has  iade^d  Inmu 
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•aid-^r  what  will  not  reUeions  bigotry 
say  ? — ^that  the  Catholic  church  in  Ire- 
land did  not  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  was  severed  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  assertion  was 
grar^y  brought  forward  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  who  was  indeed  its  principal 
fabricator.  But  the  Right  Rer.  Dr. 
Milner  has  distinctly  shown  that  there 
is  the  most  conclusive  historical  evidence 
in  the  works  of  Usher  himself,  to  de- 
monstrate the  utter  falsehood  of  his  own 
assertion.  And  there  is  a  curious  inci- 
dent belonging  to  this  controversy  which 
occurred  before  Milner  wrote ;  namely, 
thaj;  the  credit  of  Usher's  assertion 
havinff  been  much  impugned,  a  grand- 
son of  his,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  de- 
termined to  confute  the  impugners  of 
his  grandfather's  statement ;  and,  with 
that  view,  carefully  examined  the  autho- 
rities upon  the  subject;  when,  to  his 
utmost  surprise,  he  discovered  the  total 
falsehood  of  that  statement !  Being  led 
by  this  circumstance  to  examine  the 
other  points  of  difference  between  the 
Cathohcs  and  the  Protestants,  he  ended 
by  giving  up  his  living,  resigning  his 
gown  as  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
embracing  the  profession  of  a  Catholic 
priest.** 

The  little  anecdote  introduced  here, 
on  the  truth  of  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  speculate^  will  remind  the 
reader  of  those  odd  collaterals  which 
are  sometimes  introduced  in  the  stories 
or  arg^uments  of  our  Irish  peasantry 
with  a  preface  of  "by  the  same  token, 
or  something  equally  inappropriate. 
Mrs*  Qoicley  shows  that  sne  has  the 
gpfl  of  such  illustrations  in  her  endea- 
Toors  to  convict  Falstaff  of  his  sworn 
promise  on  the  parcel  gilt  goblet,  when 
pe  fancied  "a  dish  of  prawns,  whereby 
she  told  him  they  were  bad  for  a 
green  wound.**  There  is,  however,  a 
material  difference  between  such  im- 

?ertinence8  and  that  of  Mr.  0*Connell. 
n  the  former  cases  thev  are  only  the 
natural  ramblings  of  uneducated  minds, 
in  his  it  seems  an  artful  evasion  to 
escape  from  the  subject,  and  draw  the 
reader  after  him.  Mr.  0*Conne11 
could  not  have  read  Usher,  could 
scarcely  have  heard  of  his  argument, 
without  knowing  that  the  name  with 
which  the  subject  in  dispute  naturally 
connected  itself  was  that  of  the  Car- 
dinal Baronius,  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  ultra-montane  historian.  It  was 
an  adroit  device,  to  offer  Archbishop 
Usher  *8  grand-son  to  the  reader,  instead 
of  the  papal  authori^  on  whidi  his 
Vol,  XXL—No.  124. 


argument  rested ;  and  for  the  chance 
of  success,  it  was  worth  incurring  the 
risk  of  beinjf  termed  a  gossip  rather 
than  a  historian. 

The  authority,  or  one  of  the  autho- 
rities, relied  on  by  Archbishop  Usher 
among  his  proofs  that  Ireland  had 
separated  at  an  early  period  from  the 
Roman  see,  was  that  of  the  Cardinal 
Baronius.  This  was  an  authority 
above  all  suspicion,  the  well-known 
predilections  and  principles  of  the  very 
eminent  cardinal  conspiring  with  his 
acknowledged  learning  to  render  his 
testimony  decisive.  In  the  annals  of 
this  unimpeachable  witness,  at  the  vear 
553,  will  be  found  the  passage  which 
Usher  had  cited : — 

•*  With  one  consent,  (junctis  animinj 
all  the  bishops  in  Ireland  stood  up  for 
the  defence  of  the  three  chapters.  They 
added  also  this  iniquity,  that  when  they 
found  the  Roman  cnurch  to  have  equally 
adopted  the  condemnation  of  these  chap- 
ters, and  to  have  strengthened-  by  its 
assent  the  fifth  council,  the^  separated 
from  it,  and  joined  themselves  to  the 
schbmatics  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  other 
regions,  haughtily,  in  a  vain  confidence 
that  they  stood  up  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
while  defending  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.' 

Mr.  0*Connell  ought  not  to  have 
written  so  confident  a  contradiction  of 
Archbishop  Usher  without  having  read 
the  work  he  censured  ;  nor  should  he 
have  refrained  from  stating  the  grounds 
on  which  he  dissented. from  so  nigh  an 
authority  in  his  church  as  that  or  Ba- 
ronius. Ignorance  of  such  an  autho- 
rity in  one  who  writes  on  Irish  eccle- 
siastical history  has  ceased  to  be  par- 
donable since  Mr.  Monck  Mason*8 
learned  and  popular  "  Letter  to  Tho- 
mas Moore,  Esq.,  on  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  Ireland."  But  it  is  not  a 
novelty  to  the  reader  to  find  Mr. 
O'Connell  repeating  an  error  which 
had  been  previously  corrected. 

As  to  the  fact ''  that  the  church  of 
Ireland  was  independent  of  the  papacy" 
until  the  twelfth  century,  was  nerer 
until  then  subject  to  Rome,  and  was 
long  separated  from  communion  with 
it,  we  should  but  encumber  our  pages 
and  fatigue  the  reader,  were  we  to 
detail  the  many  proofs.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  testimony  of  an  illustrious 
foreigner  would  have  served  to  ter- 
minate disputes  on  a  rabject  whioh  W 
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SO  little  opportanitj  fbr  difl^renoe  of 
opinion,  and  little  imagined  that*  after 
the  publication  of  Thierry's  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  a  work  which 
ko  toon  attained  a  high  and  merited 
popularity,  the  original  independence 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  hare 
been  flippantly  denied  even  by  Mr. 
O'Connell.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
M.  Thierry's  History,  Book  10,  and 
content  ourselves  with  adding,  that  the 
bull  of  Adrian  assigned  as  the  first 
good  to  be  efl^scted  by  the  subjugation 
of  Ireland,  ''the  enlarging  the  bor- 
ders of  the  church,"  and  that  when 
the  Irish  church  was  eventually  re- 
duced  to  a  union  with  that  of  Rome, 
the  reason  for  union  was  thus  autho- 
ritatively pronounced — 

'*  That  forasmuch  as  God  hath  uni- 
versally delivered  them  into  the  ffovem- 
tnent  of  the  EngiisM^  they  should  in  all 
points,  rights  (c^uery  rites),  and  cere- 
monies, accord  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.'* 

Such  was  the  eighth  article  decreed 
mt  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  a  synod  called 
by  the  Papal  Legate  Christian,  at  the 
desire  of  Henry,  for,  as  Campion  styles 
it,  **a  reformation  of  the  church.**  **In 
thus  acting,"  Campion  adds,  ''the  king 
was  mindml  of  his  charge  enjovned 
by  the  Popes  Adrian  and  Alexander." 
The  Church  of  England  had  become 
subject  to  Rome,  that  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  reduced  to  the  same  subjection  ; 
and*so  little  authority  had  the  name 
of  Rome  in  our  independent  church, 
so  little  hope  was  there  of  establishing 
its  claim  by  argument,  that  the  usurpa- 
tion was  stripped  of  all  disguise,  and  the 
change  or  "  reformation,"  grounded 
on  the  naked  right  of  conquest.  Such 
are  the  obligations  of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land (that  is,  Norman  not  Saxon  Eng- 
land) to  each  other,  and  our  obliga- 
tions to  both.  Rome  made  over  our 
civil  liberties  to  England,  and  Eng- 
land in  return  prostrated  our  religious 
freedom  under  the  feet  of  Rome. 

In  process  of  time,  England,  having 
made  us  share  in  her  subiection,  would 
impart  to  us  a  share  in  the  blessings  of 
her  deliverance.  She  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  her  good  intents  had  she 
been  less  unoomprombing.  Had  she 
condescended  to  manage  the  chiefi, 
while  she  liberated  the  people  ft*om 


religious  oppression,  she  would  Bot 
have  failed ;  but  she  undertook  to 
break  the  yoke  of  a  two-fold  tynnnj, 
and  thus  arrayed  against  her  enterpriM 
two  classes  of  tyraats,  who  would 
otherwise  have  entered  into  a  coaflict 
with  each  other.  "  The  prindpal  Irish 
chieftains,"  writes  the  Abbe  Mc  Geo* 
ghegan,  "  witnessing  the  deadly  blows 
that  were  aimed  against  their  religion 
tmd  liberty,  determined  to  make  an 
eflfbrt  in  favour  of  both."  The  Ubert^ 
so  dear  to  these  Irish  chiefs,  Mr. 
O'Conneli's  favourite  witness.  Captain 
Thomas  Lee,  has  taught  us  how  to 
value  •^liberty  to  hang,  at  discretion, 
five  hundred  persons  in  the  yearl 
O'Neal  could  be  induced  to  renounee 
the  Romish  religion — but  the  privilege 
to  execute  summary  injustice  on  bis 
vassals,  was  a  eood  not  to  be  lightly 
surrendered.  In  like  manner,  as  soon 
as  Henry  VIII.  took  the  title  of  kinc 
of  Ireland,  and  renounced  the  usurped 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  the  Irish  diieft 
acknowledged  him  their  sovereign,  and 
renounced  the  pap&l  supremacy.  Bnt 
when  their  own  liberty,  that  is  to  say, 
their  tyranny,  was  found  to  be  in  peril, 
the  state  of  things  was  altered,  and  the 
two-fold  despotism,  papal  and  fbadal, 
united  to  maintain  their  common  cause  ' 
against  the  liberalising  policy  of  Eog-  ^ 
land.  Eventually  that  policy  prevailed 
against  the  chief?,  but  prevail^  in  sodi 
a  manner  as  to  give  over  the  unin-  * 
structed  people  to  an  ecclesiastica]  ^ 
dominion,  which  has  continued,  to  this  > 
day,  no  mean  rival  of  British  power.        ; 

Mr.   O'Connell  is  bold  enough  to 
speak  of  the  persecutions  which  Roman 
Catholics  endured  for  their  religion  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to     /  ^ 
contrast  it  with  the  moderation  which     * 
characterized  the  reign  of  her  prede-    **" 
cesser.      As  to  the  charge   agunst    "^ 
Elizabeth,   we  believe  a  peremptory 
denial  of  its  truth  is  the  only  answer  to    ^ 
which  it  is  entitled.  Not  an  individual  ^^ 
Koman  Catholic  suffered  in  her  rei^  ^ 
for  religion.     A  few  Romaa  Catholics     ^ 
(a  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  •  ^ 
number  who  became  liable  tp  punish-    * 
ment)  suffered  for  treason,  vlnd  were  j- 
not  permitted  to  screen  their  political  h 
ffuilt  under  the  cloak  of  religious  pro-  ^ 
fession  :  in  the  reig^  of  M»nr,  many,  ^ 
very  many,  Catholics  of  the  Church  of 
England  suflbred  deMh  for  their  fkitk. 


*  Campion's  Historic  of  Ireland* 
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We  most,  however,  reply  to  Mr. 
O* Connellys  statement  respecting  the 
elemency  experienced  in  Ireland  hy 
Protestants  who  sou^t  a  refuge  there 
from  English  severities.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  mercy  experienced  by  Eng- 
lish refugees  is  simple.  They  were  of 
the  same  party  toith  those  who  favoured 
them.  The  parties  in  Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  were  Engl'ish  and  Irish. 
Until  modern  Romanism  was  embodied 
in  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  parties  in 
Ireland  were  not  discriminated  by  re- 
ligious distinctions ;  and  while  the 
English  interest  and  government  was 
busy  in  reducing  the  King's  and 
Queen's  County  under  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  they  under- 
stood the  policy  of  strengthening  their 
party  by  giving  encouragement  to  Eng- 
lish settlers;  and  could  well  be  satisfied 
to  bide  their  time,  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  reign  of  Mary,  before  engaging 
in  a  religious  persecution. 

Mr.  O'Connell  extends  the  praise  of 
moderation  to  two  other  periods  beside 
this  of  Mary,  namely,  the  interval  be- 
tween 1641  and  1648,  and  that  of  the 
**  brief  triumph  of  James  II.,"  and  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
graces  his  boast  with  the  name  of  a 
writer  whom  we  respect. 

"  Let  me  give  another  quotation  from 
a  modem  Protestant  writer  of  very  con- 
siderable literary  merit  and  didcrimina- 
tion.  When  this  writer  comes  to  treat 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  he  has  the 
following  passage — 

•*  1553.  *  The  restoration  of  the  old 
religion  was  effected  without  violence ; 
no  persecution  of  the  Protestants  was 
attempted ;  and  several  of  th£  Ekg- 

USH,    WHO     FLED   FROM    THE    FORIOdS 

ZEAL  OF  Mary's  inquisitors,   found 

A  SAFE   RETREAT    AMONG  THE  CaTHO- 

i«ic8  OF  Ireland.  It  is  but  justice  to 
this  maligned  body  to  add,  that  ou  the 
three  occasions  of  their  obtaining  the 
upper  hand,   they   never  Injured  a 

SINGLE  PERSON  IN  LIFE  OR  LIMB  FOR 
PROFESSING      A     RELIGION      DIFFERENT 

JROM  THEIR  OWN.  They  had  suffered 
persecution  and  learned  mercy,  as  they 
showed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  in  the  wars 
from  1641  to  1648,  and  during  the  brief 
triumph  of  James  II." —  Taylor  t  History 
of  the  ChU  Wan  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p. 
169. 

.    We  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that 


these  statements  are>  in  all  their  partti 
correct ;  to  what  do  they  amount  ? 

1.  The  first  instance  of  clemency 
hais  been  already  explained. 

2.  The  second  instance  is  equallT 
intelligible.  The  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  time  of  the 
g^eat  rebellion  is  to  be  considered  in 
two  points  of  view :  what  they  designed 
in  the  first  outbreak  of  insurrection  | 
what  they  afterwards  proclaimed  as 
the  pm*pose  of  their  war.  The  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  insurrection  was 
certainly  irrespective  of  religious  dis- 
tinction— it  was  to  exterminate  all  of 
English  birth  or  blood  ;  the  only  mat- 
ter in  dispute  among  the  concooters  of 
the  rebellion  was,  whether  their  ob- 
ject should  be  effected  by  expulsion  or 
by  massacre.  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  northern  tumults.  The  ohjeet  pro- 
fessed in  the  war  of  the  confederatet 
which  succeeded,  was  *'  to  assert  the 
king's  prerogative,  and  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  their  country,"  civil  ani 
religious.  By  such  professions  only 
could  they  hope  to  win  favour  and  re- 
tain friends.  Were  they  to  abandon 
them,  or  to  render  them  suspected  by 
encouraging  religions  persecution,  they 
must  abandon  all  hope  of  success. 

3.  The  third  instance  is  found 
during  the  time  of  the  brief  triumph 
of  James  II.  Supposing  Mr.  Taylor's 
statement  to  be  correct,  it  amounts  to 
this — that  James  II.  who  had  not  re- 
nounced his  title  to  reign  over  Protestant 
England,  whose  professed  object  was  to 
assert  religious  liberty  for  all,  did  not 
appear  as  the  persecutor  of  his  Pro*> 
testant  subjects  in  Ireland. 

Such  are  the  forbearances  of  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  makes  his  boast;  which 
he  parades  with  all  the  emphasis  and 
eclat  which  type  can  give  them.  Three 
times  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
were  invested  witli  power,  once  for 
five  years,  once  for  broken  intervals  of 
seven,  once  for  about  four;  in  all 
these  periods  persecution  for  religious 
opinions  would  be  injurious  to  the 
party  in  power — in  two  it  would  be 
ruinous.  To  vaunt  of  forbearance 
under  circumstances  such  as  these  is 
far  from  being  creditable  to  the  boaster. 
While  we  dismiss  the  subject  with 
these  remarks,  we  hope  not  to  be  mia- 
understood,  as  if  we  assented  to  the 
correcttiess  of  the  statements  whieh 
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Mr.  O'Connell  has  cited  with  on  air 
80  unadvisedly  triumphant.* 

Much  is  said  in  the  memoir  of  the  per- 
secutions experienced  bj  English  Ro- 
man Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  It  is  said  with  Uttle  reason. 
James  did^  it  is  true,  imprison  eccle- 
siastics, and  put  some  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  treason ;  but  the  guilty 
author  of  their  sufferings  was  the  in- 
exorable pope.  It  need  not  to  be  told 
in  how  many  forms^  and  by  how  many 
flagitious  contrivances,  successive  popes 
strove  to  excite  war  and  treason  in 
England.  It  need  scarcely  be  told, 
that  creditable  historians  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  (we  could  refer  to  Spondanus 
the  continuator  of  the  history  of 
Baronius)  have  admitted  the  truth, 
that  the  severities  endured  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  were  pre- 
ceded and  provoked  by  these  abo- 
minable intrigues.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  James 
L  offered  pardon  to  Roman  Catholic 
priests  who  had  been  imprisoned,  on 
condition  that  they  would  swear  alle- 
giance to  his  throne  and  person.  In 
the  form  of  the  oath  they  saw  nothing 
to  disapprove.  They  would  take  it 
with  a  sincere  conscience,  if  the  pope 

rnitted.     The  pope  had  prohibited : 
would  not  relax  the  prohibition, 
and  they  resigned  themselves  to  die. 


They  wished  one  comfort  in  deatir, 
namely,  that  the  pope  would  explain 
what  was  objectionable  in  the  oath 
which  he  would  not  permit  them  to 
save  their  lives  by  swearing.  Even 
this  poor  consolation  was  denied.  The 
pope  was  silent  to  their  prayers. 
Surely  these  men  might  more  justly 
be  considered  victims  to  the  pride  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  than  sufferers 
from  the  severity  of  English  law. 

As  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  representa- 
tions of  the  excesses  committed  by 
Protestants  in  various  countries,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  expose  or 
examine  them.  We  apprehend  his 
design  is  to  show  that  the  persecutions 
of  Romanists  have  been  counterba- 
lanced by  the  crimes  of  their  adver- 
saries, and  thus  to  silence  all  com- 
plaints of  papal  intolerance.  We  will 
not  abet  him  in  this  design,  by  fol- 
lowing him  through  the  untruths  or 
exaggerations  of  his  various  details. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  Protestants,  as 
well  as  Romanists,  have  persecuted. 
Our  charge  against  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  only  strengthened  by  the  con- 
cession. We  do  not  accuse  her  because 
of  the  misdeeds  of  former  days — not 
for  the  blood  she  has  shed  in  war,  or 
by  unjust  judgment — ^not  for  her  dun- 
geons, her  inquisition,  her  tortures, 
and  her  death  by  fire — not  for  her 


*  The  reader  should  remember,  that  the  same  authority  of  Romanism  which  com- 
mands the  extermination  of  heretics,  provides  also  that  the  faithful  shall  not  engage 
in  their  terrible  duties  unless  the  times  are  favourable.  The  well-known  note,  in  toe 
Rheimish  Testament,  on  St.  Matt.  xiii.  29,  directs  when  heretics  are  to  be  spared, 
and  when  to  be  *'  executed." 

'*  The  good  must  tolerate  the  evil,  when  it  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  redressed 
without  danger  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  church ;  and  commit  the  matter  to 
God's  judgment  in  the  latter  day.  Otherwise  when  ill  men  (6c  the^  heretics  or  other 
malefactors)  may  he  punished  or  suppressed  without  disturbance  and  hazard  to  the 
good,  they  may  and  ought  by  public  authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  to  be 
chastised  or  executed," 

The  memorable  testimony  borne  by  the  Dublin  Review^  while  Mr.  O'Connellw-as 
one  of  its  three  editors,  respecting  the  design  to  be  served  by  the  publication  of  the 
Rheimish  Testament,  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  pre-eminently  merits. 
"  The  notes  of  the  New  Testament  were  tmdoubtedly  intended  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  the  invasion  meditated  by  Philip  II.,  when  he  projected  the  scheme  of  his 
Armada." — Dublin  Review,  No.  II.  p.  505.  How  pregnant  with  instruction  is  a 
statement  like  this  for  all  men  who  can  appreciate,  at  its  proper  value,  the  impor- 
tance of  religious  instruction.  Romanism  is  capable,  it  appears,  of  inculcating 
pernicious  politics  under  the  sanction,  and  in  the  disguise  of  religion.  She  has 
done  so,  by  the  confession  of  her  devoted  champions,  with  set  purpose  to  produce 
political  results.  Is  it  wonder  that  the  Protestants  of  the  day  when  the  Rneimish 
^Annotations  were  published,  should  look  upon  the  "  seminary  priests"  with  alarm  ? 
Is  it  creditable  to  our  times,  that  a  declaration  like  that  of  the  Dublin  Review 
shall  not  induce  Protestants  of  this  day,  in  which  it  has  been  made,  to  inquire  into 
the  religions  instruction  provided  for  other  seminary  priests,  and  to  call  for  a 
reform  of  it  if  it  be  found  vicious  ? 
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massacres,  hercruelties,  h«r  treasoa<t — 
not  for  the  dragonnades  and  the  per- 
fidy which    disgraced    the    reign    of 
Louis  the   Great — for  the  merciless 
persecutions  which  welcomed  the  re- 
turn  of    Louis  le  Desire  to  France, 
and  the   not  less    bitter  persecution 
which  celebrated  the  advent  of  Whig 
misrule  in  Ireland ; — these  may  have 
been  results  from  the  sinfulness  of 
the  human  heart:  but  the  more  ge- 
neral  the  tendency  which  conduces  to 
such  evils,  the  more  imperatively  does 
it  demand  a  restraint  from  moral  and 
religious  principle,  the  more  strongly 
does  it  prohibit  the  adoption  of  any  such 
system  of  morals  as  may  foster  it  by 
encouragement     Our  charge  against 
Rome  is,  not  that  in  times  past  she 
perpetrated  acts  of  perfidy,  cruelty, 
and  intolerance,  but  that,  at  this  day, 
she    maintains    principles    by    which 
such  acts  are  justified  and  hallowed. 
This  is  our  charge  against  the  Church 
of  Rome.     Every  reader  who  believes 
that  a  principle  may  be  more  impor- 
tant than  a  fact,  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  we  ought  not  to  descend 
to  any  meaner  ground  of  crimination. 
Mr.    O'Connell's  third  period  ex- 
tends from   the  year  1625  to  1660. 
The  most  daring  effort  of  his  genius 
in  the  history  of  this  epoch,  is  the  as- 
sertion that   in   the  civil  war    "the 
Irish  Catholics,"  meaning  not  Catho- 
lics of  ^  the  Church  of  England,  but 
Romanists,    *' adhered  toith  desperate 
fidelity  to  the  party  of  the  king  r  The 
crimes  with  which  he  charges  England 
as  perpetrated  in  this  period  are  the 
excesses  and  cruelties  of  Cromweirs 
soldiers,  and  the  injustice  wrought  by 
Strafford  in  carrying  out  the  "  Corn-, 
mission  of  Defective  Titles."    On  this 
latter  accusation,    we    have   already 
offered  some  remarks.*  On  the  former 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  "  despe- 
rate fidelity"  with  which  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  adhered,  not  to  the  king,  as 
Mr,  0*Conne]]  raves,  but  to  the  papal 
nuncio  Rinuncini,  as  in  his  more  tran- 
quil moods  we  have  reason  to  believe  he 
acknowledges,  facilitated  the  successes 
of  Cromwell  in  England,  and  brought 
down  his  terrible  vengeance  on  Ireland. 
On  this  point  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  a  reference  to  two  Roman 
Catholic    authorities,    the    Earl    of 


Cnstlehaven,  and  the  Rev.  C.  O'Con- 
nor, D.  D.,  in  his  address  entitled 

"  Columbanus  ad  Hibernos,"  No.  ii, 

"  The  nuncio  being  now  at  Water- 
ford,  at  the  head  oC  the  ualional  congre* 
ffation,  and  having,  by  his  threats  of  ex- 
communication,  thus  broken  us,  the 
lord-lieutenant,  by  advice  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  trust,  (which  were  men  named 
by  the  confederates  to  see  the  peace  oh- 
served,^  sent  mo  to  try  if  I  could  per- 
suade the  nuncio  to  let  the  peace  go  on. 
But  all  I  could  do  was  in  vain,  he  de- 
claring his  resolution  to  oppose  it  to  the 
utmost,  with  other  expressions  relating 
to  blood,  not  becoming  a  churchman. 

"  Now  all  being  agreed  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  places  under  the  marquis's 
command  to  the  parliament  commis- 
sioners, of  which  Mr.  Annesley  (since 
made  Earl  of  Annesley)  was  chief,  I 
took  my  leave  of  his  excellency,  resolvhig 
to  go  to  France,  though  with  much  grief 
of  heart  to  leave  this  noble  lord,  who 
had  showed  so  much  loyalty,  justice, 
and  steadiness  in  his  proceedings  during 
these  transactions,  even  from  the  meet- 
ing in  Suganstown  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  made  with  the  confederates  ; 
and  now  again,  to  the  giving  up  of  his 
government  to  the  parliament,  for 
which  I  doubt  not  but  he  shall  remain 
in  story,  as  he  deserves,  a  fixed  star, 
by  whose  lio^ht  others  may  walk  in  his 
steps.  This  was  the  effect  of  breaking 
the  peace  of  forty-six ;  and  let  the 
failure  of  that  peace  lie  at  whose  door 
it  will,  it  is  no  rashness  to  say,  that 
story  hardly  mentions  any  one  thing 
that  had  so  fatal  a  consequence.  For  vt 
that  peace  had  gone  on,  the  king  had 
presently  been  supplied  with  great 
forces  out  of  Ireland,  both  of  English 
and  Irish ;  and  probably  might  have 
prevented  the  ensuing  mischiefs  that 
shortly  after  happened,  both  to  him  and 
to  all  his  loyal  subjects  throughout  hb 
dominion*:.  The  Irish  had  a  more  par- 
ticular ill  fate  than  the  rest,  by  this 
breach  of  faith." 

Such  is  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  a  general  officer  in  command  of  the 
Catholic  confederates,  himself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  following  is  from 
Dr.  O'Connor: — 

•*  Here,  then,  we  have  the  royal  faith 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  Catholics  on  one 
side,  and  the  Catholic  faith  equally  and 
heartily  pledged  to   the    king  on  the 
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other ;  and  now"  a  gfeat  question  forces 
itself  upon  us,  and  I  call  upon  my 
countrymen  not  to  flinch  from  it,  but  to 
meet  it  in  their  usual  way,  front  to 
front. 

"  By  whose  intrigues,  by  whose  in- 
terference, by  what  fatality  were  these 
auspicious  commencemants  of  happiness 
destroyed,  and  the  cur»e  of  Cromwell 
entailed  upon  the  Irish  nation  ? 

"Irishmen!  fear  not  the  ordeal  of 
inquiry.  These  are  matters,  not  of  re- 
ligion, but  of  history.  The  passions 
have  vibrated  and  gone  by.  Their 
angry  sounds  die  upon  our  ears;  and 
thSr  unhallowed  grating  can  produce 
no  other  emotion  than  that  of  pity  or 
contempt. 

*♦  But  the  lesson  is  awful,  the  example 
tremendous,  and  the  spirit  that  si^hs 
amid  the  ruins  of  violated  sanctuaries, 
broken  arches,  and  desecrated  shrines, 
warns  us  to  turn  that  lesson  to  serious 
and  substantial  account  I 

"  Who  were  they  who,  in  1644,  every 
where,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  calum- 
niated as  heretical  and  schismatical  the 
dessation  concluded  with  Ormond  in 
1643,  misrepresenting  the  nobility,  the 
gentry,  and  the  clergy,  who  had  agreed 
to  that  cessation,  as  betrayers  of  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the 
interests  of  their  country  ?  Who  were 
they  who,  in  1646,  compelled  the  whole 
body  of  the  Catholic  confederates  so 
perfidiously  to  violate  the  peace  con- 
cluded with  Ormond  on  the  28th  of 
Mirch,  1645,  excommunicating  the 
peace-makers  and  their  adherents  ? 
Who  were  they  who,  under  colour  of 
religion,  so  violently  opposed  the  se- 
cond peace,  concluded  m  1648,  till  it 
was  too  late  either  to  retrieve  the  mis- 
chief occasioned  by  their  holy  inter- 
ference,  or  to  abide  by  the  conditions 
to  which  all  the  contracting  parties  had 
80  solemnly  agreed?  For  what  purpose 
was  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth's  envoy, 
Scarampi,  sent  from  Rome  to  Kilkenny 
in  1643,  and  Rinuncini  afterwards  in 
1645?" 

After  this  animated  and  earnest 
•ipostulation,  Dr.  O'Connor  proceeds 
to  prove  in  detail  that  the  clergy,  who 
were  acting  under  foreign  influence, 
and  who  attached  themselves  "with 
desperate  fidelity,"  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  GratUn  and  Mr.  O'Connell, 
to  the  party  of  the  nuncio,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  evils,  including  the 
visitation  of  Cromwell,  which  the 
violation  of  the  peace  brought  upon 
the  country. 

Mr.  0*Conneirs  "proofs"  extend 
no  farther  than  to  the  end  of  this  pe- 


riod. The  memoif  contains  a  sketck 
of  Irish  hbtory  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day,  but  after  the  exposure 
we  have  given  of  the  argumente  and 
authorities  on  which  its  author  pro- 
fesses to  rely,  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  encumber  our  pages  with 
any  notice  of  hia  assertions.  For  the 
present  it  is  enough  to  record  our  de- 
nial of  their  truth,  and  our  disapproval 
of  their  tendency. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  seems  not 
amiss  to  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of 
the  artifice  with  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
endeavours  to  damage  testimony  ad- 
verse to  his  views,  or  to  represent  it 
as  favourable ; — 

"  It  may  be  some  relief  to  give  spe- 
cimens of 'the  kind  of  evidence  adduced 
to  prove  the  reality  of  the  alleged  mas- 
sacre. The  first  1  shall  give  is  the  fol- 
lowing  extract  from  Sir  John  Temple's 
*  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion ;' — 

♦•  •  Hundreds  of  the  ghosU  of  Pro- 
testants," says  Temple,  •*  that  were 
drowned  by  the  rebels  at  Portadown 
briilge,  were  seen  in  the  river  bolt  up- 
right, and  were  heard  to  cry  out  for 
revenge  on  these  rebels.  One  of  these 
ghosts  was  seen  with  hands  lifted  up ; 
and  standing  in  that  posture  from  the 
29th  of  December  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  following  Lent.* " 

In  thus  ascribing  to  Sir  John  Tem- 
ple the  testimony  of  which  he  is  only 
a  reporter,  Mr.  O'Connell  merely  fol- 
lows  in  the  wake  of  many  a  writer  of 
his  party ;  but  he  follows  discredita- 
blv,  inasmuch  as  the  disingenuousncM 
which  he  thinks  it  worthy  of  him 
to  imitate,  has  been  of  late  years  fopci- 
blv  exposed  and  censured.  It  may  be 
a^ded,  that  the  fidelity  of  Temple,  in 
retaining  the  depositions  which  offend 
Mr.  O'Connell's  incredulity,  so  far 
from  diminishing  his  anthority,  im* 
parts  to  his  collection  an  internal 
evidence  of  truth,  without  which  it 
might  justly  be  held  defective.  A 
philosopher,  even  of  the  school  of 
Hobbes,  would  look  for  some  skcA  tes- 
timonies in  the  records  of  such  a  time. 
The  imaginations  of  sufferers  or  actors 
in  atrocities  like  those  of  1641  must 
naturally  have  become  distempered, 
and  disordered  minds  would  body 
forth  spectral  apparitions  like  thoae 
described  in  the  depositions,  or  would 
invest  the  ghastly  realities  so  oftwi 
presented  to  the  senses  with  attri- 
butes which  made  them  seem  super« 
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natural.  **  Nor  were  the  miseries  of 
those  less  horrible  who  escaped  the 
mmost  fury  of  the  rebels.  They  lan- 
guished in  a  state  of  distraction,  with 
their  imaginations  overpowered  cmd  dis^ 
ordered  by  the  recollection  of  tortures 
and  butchery." — Modem  Universal 
JBistory,  vol.  xlii.  p.  244. 

The  recital  which  immediately  fol- 
lows the  above  observations,  in  the 
impartial  history  from  which  it  is 
taken,  suggests  to  us  the  second  in- 
stance, which  we  shall  lay  before  the 
reader,  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  practices 
■  on  evidence.  The  historian  proceeds 
thus: — 

"  The  natural  effect  of  these  excesses 
Was  an  enthusiastic  hatred  of  the  Irish, 
which  transported  the  British  settlers 
Into  the  same  outrageous  cruelty  which 
had  excited  their  abhorrence.  The  Scot- 
tish soldiers  in  particular,  who  had  re- 
inforced the  garrison  of  Carrickfergus, 
were  possessed  with  a  habitual  hatred 
of  poperpr,  and  inflamed  to  an  implacable 
detestation  of  the  Irish  by  multiplied 
accounts  of  their  barbarities.  In  one 
fatal  night  thev  issued  from  Carrickfer- 
ffUs  into  an  adjacent  district  called  Is- 
land Magee,  where  lived  a  number  of 
the  poorer  Irish  entirely  innocent  of  the 
^bellion.  These  the  soldiers  are  said 
to  -have  assailed  in  their  beds,  and  mas- 
sacred with  deliberate  cruelty.  "—/Airf. 

A  different  account  of  this  shocking 
affair  has  been  given,  in  which  the 
cruelty  of  the  Scottish  garrison  is  re- 
presented as  the  first  cause  of  all  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  northern 
insurgents.  This  account,  although 
Dr.  O'Connor  declares  it  to  have  been 
fabricated  in  the  year  1662,  (when,  as 
he  says,  Roman  Catholics  "  expected 
to  be  included  in  the  act  of  settle- 
ment,") and  to  have  been  published  for 
the  first  time  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  a  "  collection  of  some  massacres 
and  murders ;"  other  Roman  Catho- 
lics less  fastidious  than  Columbanus, 
have  adopted  as  true.  Among  these 
latter  are  to  be  found  Dr.  Curry,  who 
has  published  the  anonymous  fabri- 
cation as  an  appendix  to  his  history, 
and  Mr.  0*Connell,  who  adduces  it 
as  evidence,  and  calls  the  testimony  of 
Leland  to  its  support : — 

"  We  will  now  ro  back  a  little.  The 
first  great  slaughter  that  occurred  in 
the  civil  war  after  the  Irish  were  driven 
into  insurrection  (and  never  were  such 


pains  taken  to  eomp<^l  an  unwUling  peo- 
ple to  rise  against  a  government  as  were 
taken  by  the  administration  in  Ireland 
to/orce  the  Irish  to  resist  their  tyranny  1) 
is  the  incident  I  am  now  going  to  de- 
scribe. It  is  taken  from  the  «•  CoUec- 
tion,'*  and  requires  no  preface  to  excite 
attention.  It  was  the  fruitful  source  of 
many  a  crime.  The  following  is  the 
Irish  account : — 

•*  *  1641.  About  the  bee;innmff  of  No- 
vember, the  English  and  Scotch  forces  at 
Knockfer^us  murdered  in  one  night  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the 
island  of  Magee,  to  the  number  of  about 
three  thousand  men,  women,and children, 
all  innocent  persons,  at  a  time  when  none 
of  the  Catholics  of  that  country  were  in 
arms  or  rebellion.  Note,  that  this  was 
the  first  massacre  committed  in  Ireland 
of  either  side.* 

"Now,  I  will  place  in  juxta-position 
with  the  above,  the  English  Protestant 
account  of  the  same  transaction : 

"  *  In  one  fatal  night  they*  (the  gar- 
rison  of  Carrickfergus)  *  issued  from 
Carrickfergus  into  an  adjacent  district 
called  Island  Magee,  where  a  number  of 
the  poorer  Iriah  resided,  unoffending, 
and  untainted  by  the  rebellion.  If  we 
may  believe  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
party,  thirtv  families  were  assailed  by 
them  in  their  beds,  and  massacred  with 
calm  and  deliberate  cruelty.* — Leland, 
book  V.  chap.  8. 

"  There  is  no  substantial  difference 
between  these  two  accounts." 

"  No  substantial  difference  between 
these  two  accounts  1 1 1"  We  pass  by 
the  difference  in  point  of  number ;  we 
regard  only  one  circumstance,  that  of 
time.  One  account  fixes  the  date  of 
the  atrocity  early  in  November,  de- 
scribing it  as  "  the  first  massaere  i^ 
that  part  of  Ireland.  **  Does  the  other 
assign  a  different  date  ?  Not  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
selected.  But  how  does  Leland  pro- 
ceed ? — 

"  As  if  the  incident  were  not  suffi* 
dently  hideous,  popish  writers  have  re* 
presented  it  with  shocking  aggrava- 
tion. Thev  make  the  numbers  of  the 
slaughtered.  In  a  small  and  thinly-inha- 
bited neck  of  land,  to  amount  to  three 
thousand,  a  wildness  and  absurdity  into 
which  other  writers  of  such  transactions 
have  been  betrayed.  They  assert  that 
this  butchery  was  committed  tit  the  be- 
ginning  of  November,  1641— -that  it  was 
the  first  massacre  committed  in  Ulster, 
and  the  great  provocation  to  all  the 
^trages  of  the  Iriah  in  this  quarter. 
Mr.  Carte  seems  to  favour  this  assertion  ^ 
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had  he  carefully  perused  the  collection 
of  original  depositions  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  University  of  Dublin,  he 
would  have  found  his  dotibts  cleared 
most  satisfactorily  ;  and  that  the  mas<* 
sacre  of  Inland  Magee»  as  appears  from 
several  unsuspicious  evidences,  was  really 
committed  in  the  hey  inning  of  January^ 
when  the  followers  of  0*Neal  had  almost 
exhausted  their  barbarous  malice." 

'*  There !  I"  (to  borrow  from  our 
author  a  monosyllable  expressive  of 
admiration,)  «'  there  1 !"  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  character  may  not  be  harmed  by 
an  exposure  like  this;  but  we  cer- 
tiunly  know  few  other  public  men  in 
the  empire  whose  reputation  it  would 
not  damage.* 

We  must  conclude,  leaving  much 
in  our  author's  publication,  which 
seems  to  invite  detection,  unexposed, 
and  without  the  space  or  time  to  offer 
comments  upon  the  work,  which  its 
temper  and  spirit  seem  to  challenge. 
One  observation,  which  we  repeat, 
has  found,  we  believe,  acceptance  with 
many  an  unprejudiced  reader,  namely, 
that  there  is  more  than  the  customary 
discrepancy,  in  Mr.  O'ConnelVs  pre- 
sent argument,  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion.  His  premises 
show  that  Ireland  suffered  much  from 
want  of  union  with  England  ;  that  in 
proportion  as  the  union  became  effec- 
tual, the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
improved ;  and  his  conclusion  is — 
therefore,  let  the  union  be  repealed. 
In  this  form  we  have  heard  Mr. 
(TConnell's  argument  described,  and 
believe  the  description  has  been  thought 
not  inaccurate. 

The  views  we  have  endeavoured  to 
unfold  before  the  reader,  although 
somewhat  more  minute  than  the  ob- 
serration  to  which  we  have  referred, 
are  similar  in  character.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  not  only 
have  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people 
heen  ascribable  to  parties  residmg  in 
this  country,  but  that  among  those 
from  whom,  or  in  the  cause  of  whom, 
they  have  suffered  the  yavest  wrong, 
that  secUon  of  Romamsm  which  has 
Mr.  O'Connell  for  its  organ  and  Y*e- 
presentative,  has  been  ever  prominently 


conspicuous.  For  their  own  end»  thejF 
sold  their  country's  independence  to  an 
English  king ;  for  their  own  ends 
they  resisted  the  English  king,  when 
he  would  extend  to  their  countrymen 
the  benefit  of  English  laws ;  and  thus 
made  themselves  answerable  for  cen- 
turies of  anarchy  and  affliction.  Such 
is  the  outline  of  Irish  history,  from 
Henry  II.  to  Henry  VIII.  Since 
then,  was  not  the  war  of  religion  con- 
ducted  in  a  spirit  and  through  agencies 
which  necessarily  provoked  rigorous 
and  penal  enactments  ?  Dreadful  per- 
secution in  the  time  of  Mary — treason 
and  most  guilty  stratagem  in  the 
times  of  her  successors^the  Bible 
corrupted  with  set  purpose  to  make 
the  people  traitors — Italy  cleared  of 
her  banditti  that  a  war  of  assassination 
might  be  introduced  into  Ireland! 
We  cannot  go  on  with  the  sickening 
catalogue  of  misde&ds,  which  Mr. 
O'Connell's  work  has  compelled  us  to 
remember.  We  dismiss  it, with  this 
one  general  remark — that  for  every 
evil  and  adversity  of  which  he  com- 
plains, that  party  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  which  he  seems  especially  to 
represent,  directly  or  indirectly,  is 
answerable.  We  have  proved  this 
truth  in  many  instances.  We  shall 
conclude  by  applying  it  to  an  instance 
not  the  least  important. 

Mr.  O*  Council's  warmest  indig^na- 
tion  is  poured  forth  against  the  penal 
laws.  Let  the  reader  judge  whether 
the  two  following  testimonies  ought 
not  to  mitigate  the  abhorrence  with 
which  the  Whig  party  should  be 
loaded  for  having  enacted  them — 

*^  In  the  time  of  my  father  and  unide, 
the  priests  educates!  in  France  were 
Jacobites.  They  were  emmnies  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  while  they  submitted  to 
the  laws,  their  own  opinions  ran  against 
the  succession  of  the  present  family  to 
the  throne,  and  they  were  perhaps  dan- 
gerous before  the  French  Kevolution.'* 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  March  4, 
1825.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month,  and  before  the 


•  Mr.  O'Connell  may  have  taken  his  extract  from  Leland  at  second  hand.  If  so, 
Curry  would  be,  in  all  probability,  the  medium  through  whom  he  would  have  re« 
ceived  it.     It  is  from  Curry  s  hiatory  our  extract  ha^  been  iran8crif*€iL 
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same  commiUee,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Doyle  was  examined — 

**  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  your  opinion, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Sluarts,  that 
justified  the  English  parliament  in  pass- 
ing the  penal  laws  against  them  ?— Yes ; 
I  think  at  that  time  the  connection  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  Stuarts 
was  such  as  justified,  and  even  made 
it  necessary,  for  the  English  government 
to  pass  some  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics,"  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Doyle  does  not  think  that  the 
penal  code>  in  all  its  harshness,  was 
justified ;  but  his  admission  that  some 
penal  laws  were  necessary  is  im- 
portant. 

Let  these  remarkable  admissions  be 


remembered.  Dr.  Doyle  affirms  that 
it  was  nece$siry  for  England  to  enact 
penal  laws.  He  avows  also  that  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  for  Ireland  were 
appointed  by  the  house  of  Stuart  after 
its  exclusion  from  the  throne.  Mr. 
O'Connell  affirms  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  educated  in  France,  were 
enemies  to  the  British  crown.  Let  it  be 
added,  that  at  the  instigation  of  these 
ecclesiastics, the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
refused  to  give  the  sovereign  assurance 
of  their  loyalty.  Let,  then,  the  penal 
laws  of  England  be  compared  with 
those  of  France,  where  the  Jacobite 
clergy  of  Ireland  were  educated,  and 
let  the  judgment  for  or  against 
England  be  pronounced,  after  assign- 
ing due  value  to  all  these  extenuating 
acknowledgments  and  circumstances. 


NOTE   TO    PAGE   460. 

Some  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  admurers  and  panegyrists,  who  do  not  altogether 
approve  of  his  '*  Memoir,"  have  intimated  a  persuasion  that  were  he  to  write 
sketches  of  the  events  and  actors  of  his  own  times  he  would  confer  a  benefit  on  his 
country.  We  do  not  share  in  this'opinion.  Such  expressions  as  that  to  which  this  note 
is  appended  indispose  us  to  entertain  it.  The  writer  who  can  avail  himself  of  his 
office  as  a  historian,  to  calumniate  contemporaries  to  whom  he  is  politically  opposed, 
IS  not  the  ]>erson  from  whom  we  could  feel  justified  in  expecting  an  instructive  or 
an  impartial  account  of  the  events  of  his  own  times. 

We  doubt  even  the  policy  of  indulging,  as  Mr.  O'ConncIl  does,  in  abuse  of  such 
personages  as  those  against  whom  his  invectives  are  directed.  To  tell  his  readers 
that  the  perpetrators  of  all  the  evils  which  he  says  have  been  inflicted  on  Ireland, 
were  the  Shaws,  and  Lefroys,  and  Vomers,  the  Wicklows,  and  Rodens,  and  Stanleys 
of  the  old  times,  is  to  hazard  in  the  judgments  of  all,  and  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of 
most,  the  effect  which  his  memoir  seems  intended  to  produce.  To  the  exertions  of 
some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  he  assails,  he  and  his  party  are  mainly 
hidebted  for  their  privileges  and  power ;  to  the  benevolence  and  generosity  of  others 
a  grateful  people  have  made  frequent  acknowledgments.  When  landJords,  like 
Lord  Stanley  in  the  south,  like  Lord  Roden  and  Colonel  Verner  in  Ulster,  are  repre- 
sented as  the  types  of  old  oppressors,  must  it  not  be  an  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
great  men  of  former,  as  well  as  of  more  recent  days,  have  been  grossly  calumniated. 

There  was  especial  bad  taste  in  bringing  forward  the  name  of  Vemcr  in  the 
manner  ii^which  our  author  has  introduced  it.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  member  of  a 
parliamentary  committee,  from  which  Colonel  Verner  was  excluded  as  a  party  man, 
although  five  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  form  part,  and  the  most  efficient 
part,  of  it.  Before  that  committee  the  life  and  habits  of  Colonel  Verner  were,  it 
might  be  said,  laid  bare,  and  (although  it  appeared  that  a  system  of  espionage 
had  been  established  round  him  by  stipendiaries  of  the  Whig  government)  nothing 
was  laid  bare  preiudicial  to  his  high  reputation  as  a  gentleman  and  a  landlord. 
After  having  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  with  honour,  it  comes  with  a 
peeuliarly  bad  grace  from  Mr.  O'Connell  to  introduce  his  name  disrespectfully. 
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A  SCENE  IN  THS  LIFE  OF  TOEQUATO  TA880. 


It  was  evening;  and  a  bright  moon, 
riding  through  a  sky  whose  deep  blae 
was  nnsnllied  by  a  single  oloud^  shed 
its  flood  of  clear  cold  light  over  the 
fair  city  of  Florence ;  brought  into 
strong  and  bold  relief^  the  outline  of 
the  lofty  hills  by  which  it  is  partially 
surrounded ;  gave  to  the  villa-studded 
plain  which  stretches  towards  Pisa, 
the  aspect  of  a  sheet  of  molten  silver ; 
made  the  fairy  bridge  of  the  Trinity 
look  like  a  band  of  ivory  linking  to- 
gether the  two  shores  of  the  lovely 
Arnoy  whose  mimic  waves  were  danc- 
ing and  crisping  beneath  the  splen- 
dour of  the  hour  ;  slept  upon  the  lofty 
tower  of  the  cathedral ;  and  relieved, 
by  its  bright  flakes  of  light,  and  the 
long  deep  shadows  with  which  they 
were  contrasted,  the  heavy  Tuscan 
architecture  of  the  ducal  paJaoe. 

In  a  spacious  apartment  of  that  regal 
habitation,  and  beside  a  high-arched 
easement,  which  was  widely  opened  to 
admit  the  moonlight  that  poured  across 
the  tapestry-covered  floor,  sat  a  lady, 
so  beautiful,  that  although  forty  sum- 
mers had  already  passed  over  her  head, 
and  that  the  traces  of  both  care  and 
passion  were  written  upon  her  brow, 
she  seemed  to  have  defied  alike  time 
and  trial  to  rob  her  of  her  haughty 
and  excelling  loveliness.  It  was  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  the  wife 
of  Francesco  de  Medici,  the  celebra- 
ted and  worthless  Bianca  Cappella,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said  by  an  accom-  , 
plisbed  writer  of  the  present  day,  that 
''her  story  was  a  romance  and  her 
death  a  tragedv."  Further  within  the 
chamber,  and  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  cold  light  which  rested  upon  the 
per»on  of  the  lady,  reclined  a  man 
some  four  or  ^ve  years  her  junior, 
whose  lofty  and  well-proportioned  fi- 
gure gave  a  promise  of  strength  and 
vigour  which  was  negatived  by  the 
worn  and  langfuid  although  handsome 
countenance  above  it.  The  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  of  his  dress,  and 
the  mi\jestic  ffrace  of  his  bearing, 
would  at  once  have  distinguished  him 
as  the  sov^eign  of  the  grand-ducby> 


and  the  representative  of  the  princely 
line  of  the  Medici,  without  the  witness 
of  the  elaborately-carved  shield,  bear- 
inff  the  arms  of  his  house,  by  which  the 
tall  back  of  the  large  Mken  chair  in 
which  he  sat  was  surmounted,  and 
which  was  fully  revealed  in  the  strong 
light  of  a  silver  lamp  that  was  sus- 
pended from  the  celling  immediately 
above  it.  He  held  a  paper  in  his  hatid^ 
upon  which  he  occasionally  dropped 
his  heavy  eyes,  though  rather,  ae  it 
seemed,  instinctively,  tnan  from  any  in- 
clination to  decipher  its  contents.  But 
there  was  yet  another  individual  in  the 
chamber,  standing  a  few  paces  distant 
ttom  the  reffal  pair,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  tne  Grand  Duchess,  whose 
nobility,  based  upon  a  genius  which 
was  to  render  him  immortal,  was,  ne- 
vertheless, not  sufinciently  recognised 
at  that  moment  to  entitle  him  to  a 
seat  in  so  august  a  presence.  The 
person  in  question  wore  a  plain  dreat 
of  black  velvet,  fitted  closely  to  hit  tail 
and  elastic  figure,  which  was  grace- 
fully rather  than  powerfully  moulded, 
and  was  principally  conspicuous  for 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  his  limbs, 
and  for  a  certain  expression  of  lofty 
and  powerful  intellect,  which  made 
him,  despite  the  elevated  rank  and 
sumptuous  ai^arel  of  his  oompaBionsy 
by  far  the  most  prominent  and  inter- 
esting fiffure  of  the  group.  If,  how- 
ever, this  were  the  first  impretsiott 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  indi- 
vidual under  mention,  a  second  glance 
complicated  the  feeling  of  the  obser- 
ver, for  there  was  a  wild  and  wander- 
ing expression  in  his  large  deep  eve, 
and  an  occasional  reetleesnesa  in  mi 
manner,  which  told  that  the  flaae 
within  burned  at  times  too  fiercely  for 
the  goodly  lamp  from  whence  it  ema- 
nated, and  that  it  had  been  fed  so  la- 
vishly as  to  endanger  all  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence. 

Such  was  ToRQUATo  Tasso,  as,  in 
the  year  1585,  the  inunortal  author 
of  the  Oeruscdemme  Liberata,  stood  a 
suppliant  before  the  sovereigns  of  Tus« 
cany. 
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The  daod  honses  of  Medici  and 
Ferrara  had  been  long  at  feud^  and 
Tasso  had  warmly  espoused  the  party 
of   his    friend  and  patron,    Alfonso, 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  to  whom,  in  terms 
of  grateful  affection,  he  had  dedicated 
his  wondrous  epic ;   whose  sister  he 
had  loved  even  to  madness;  and  in 
whose  cause  he  had  put  forth  seve* 
ral  writings,  in  which  he  had  deeply 
wounded  the  pride  of  the  Florentine 
nobility.     The  aberration  of  intellect 
of  which  he  had  been  occasionally  the 
victim  since  the  discovery  of  his  ill- 
fated  passion,  and  the  imprisonment 
by  which  it  was  followed,  had  so  tho- 
roughly unsettled  his  tastes  and  habits, 
that,  pursued  by  imaginary  evils,  he 
had  wandered  to  Turin,  to  Rome,  and  * 
thence  to  Sorrento ;  but  the  magnet 
around  which  all  the  deepest  feelings 
of  his  nature  unceasingly  revolvihd» 
drew  him  back  once  more  to  Ferrara, 
where  the  violence  of  his  passion  for 
the  Princess  Leonora  displayed  itself 
so  publicly,  that  he  was  carried  as  a 
lunatic  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Ana«. 
The  hypochondriacal  malady  deepened 
upon  him  in  his  compulsory  solitude  $ 
but  conscious  that  his  incarceration, 
far  from  originating  in  vindictiveness 
on  the  part  of  Alfonso,  had  been  de* 
signed  by  that  prince  rather  as  a  boon 
than  a  punishment,  he  employed  his 
weary  leisure  in  writing  letters  to  the 
Italian  courts,  imploring  their  inter- 
ference to  terminate  a  captivity  which 
he  believed  to  be  rapidly  undermining 
his  reason.     His  entreaties  were  at 
length  complied  with ;   and    on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Donna 
Virginia  de  Medici  with  Don  Cesare 
d'Este,  Tasso  withdrew  to  Mantua, 
and  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  the 
houses  of  Medici   and   Ferrara,  the 
Orand-Duchess  of  Tuscany  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  author  of  the 
Oeruiolemme,  he  was  invited  to  Flo- 
rence by  the  sovereign,  who  seldom 
suffered  a  request  of  Bianca  to  remain 
unsatisfied ;  while  Tasso,  on  his  side, 
probably  feeling  that  Ferrara  was  no 
longer  to  him  the  home  which  it  had 
once  been,  and  still  imbued  with  ihat 
love  of  wandering  which  had  of  late 
years  formed  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  his  character,  readily  yielded  him- 
self to    the    invitation,   and  was  so 
courteously  received  bv  the  beautiful 
Biancat  that,  after  celebrating  her  at- 


tractions in  a  score  of  deathless  lyrics, 
he  resolved  to  offer  his  services  to 
Francis,  and  to  attach  himself  to  the 
court  of  Tuscany. 

As  the  project  presented  itself,  he 
ascertained    that  the   Delia  Cruscan 
Academy,   which  had  constituted  it- 
self the  supreme  court  of  criticism  in 
Italy — perhaps,     partly  moved  by  a 
desire  to  ensure  its  own  popularity 
among  the  patricians  of  Florence,  whom 
he  had  so  deeply  offended — had  re- 
solved to  subject  to  the  ordeal  of  their 
shallow  and  verbal  analysis,  the  Oeru^ 
salemme ;  and  great  as  was  the  con- 
tempt in  which  he  individually  held 
their  decisions,  Tasso  was,  neverthe- 
less, aware  that  their  verdict  might 
operate  unfavourably  upon  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen,  who  were  either  to« 
indolent  or  too  prejudiced  to   form 
theur  own  unbiassed  judgement  upon  a 
work  into  which  he  had  woven  the 
brightest  portion  of  his  eenius.     Can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  this  reflection 
gave  strength  to  his  determination? 
He  hesitated  no  longer.     He  at  once 
addressed  a  letter  to  Francis,  in  whioh 
he  implored  his  protection  against  the 
attaclu  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
expect,  and  whioh  were  to  involve  both 
his  person  and  his  writings  ;  and  in 
return  for  this  condescension,  he  vo- 
lunteered to  devote  all  his  energies, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  interests 
of  Tuscany.      But  the  Grand  Duke 
had  appropriated   the  affront  which 
Tasso  had  offered  to  the  Florentine 
aristocracy :  and  not  even  the  entreft> 
ties  of  his  consort  could  shake  his  reso- 
lution for  revenge  upon  the  unhappy 
poet.     Vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love 
of  power,  alike  urged  Bianca  to  perse- 
vere in  her  endeavour  to  procure  the 
reception  of  Tasso  as  an  accredited 
member  of  the  court.     Every  endea- 
vour, both  on  her  part,  and  on  that  of 
the  poet  himself,  had  hitherto  failed, 
and  it  had  been  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty that  the  Grand  Duke  had  been 
induced  to  grant  the  interview  whioh 
we  are  about  to  describe,  and  which 
had  commenced  by  a  presentation  of 
the  petition  which  Francis  held  in  his 
hand,  and  over  which  as  he  received 
it  from  the  poet,  he  had  glanced  his 
eye  listlessly,  and  with  a  stolid  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  almost  ren- 
dered words  superfluous :  '<  I  cannot 
entertain  the  prayer  with  honour   to 
myself,**  he  sdd  coldly,  as  he  slowly 
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raised  bis  heavy  eyelids,  and  looked 
from  the  paper  which  he  held  towards 
the  poet;  "fur  not  even  your  skill, 
sir  bard,  can  blind  tne  to  the  fact,  that 
we  of  Florence  are  indebte<l  to  the 
reconciliation  which  we  have  just  ef- 
fected with  the  house  of  Ferrara,  for 
the  proffer  of  Torquato  Tasso's  ser- 
vices." 

**  I  came  to  Florence  by  your  bif^h- 
nes8*s  invitation^"  was  the  somewhat 
haughty  reply. 

"  I  admit  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  in  the  fend  which  has 
so  long  divided  the  courts  of  Ferrara 
and  Tuscany,  you  have  little  served 
my  interests  either  by  word  or  pen ; 
and  surely  you,  the  friend  of  princes, 
and  the  lyrist  of  royal  dames,  would 
not  lean  your  fortunes  upon  the  nobili 
artisti  of  Florence,*  or  il  giogo  della 
nuova  tirannide  della  ca$a  Medici — I 
believe  that  I  do  not  err  in  thus  re- 
porting your  own  words?" 

«*  We  must  strive  to  overlook  the 
intemperance  of  his  language  in  4he 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,*'  said  Bianca> 
with  a  gracious  smile,  intended  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  the  Grand  Duke*8  sar- 
casm.  "  Suffer  the  graceful  composi- 
tions which  he  has  lately  addressed  to 
myself,  my  lord,  to  counteract,  in. your 
mind,  the  hasty  expressions  wrung 
from  him  by  party  feeling." 

**  If  report  wrong  him  not,"  pur- 
sued Francis,  who  evidently  enter- 
tained a  great  distaste  to  the  poet, 
"his  homage  to  the  sex  does  not 
always  confine  itself  to  adulatory  son- 
nets ;  even  where  the  strong  barriers 
of  birth  and  station  might  compel  him 
to  a  more  guarded  worship  ;  and  yonr 
highness  has  rather  to  thank  his  ne- 
cessities than  his  sincerity  for  the  ver- 
bal incense  which  he  has  offered  at 
your  shrine." 

As  the  Grand  Duke  spoke,  Tasso 
advanced  a  couple  of  paces  towards 
him  ;  his  eye  burnt  with  light,  his 
lofty  figure  dilated,  and  he  crushed 
between  his  hands  the  velvet  cap  which 
he  had  withdrawn  on  his  entrance 
into  the  apartment.  Every  nerve  qui- 
vered, and  his  beauty  was  almost  fear- 
ful as  he  shook  back  the  dark  ma5s  of 
curling  hair  which  fell  low  along  his 
cheeks,  while  a  smile,  that  was  half 


bitterness  and  half  definnre,  played 
about  his  lip.  1*he  eyes  of  Firanci^ 
were  fixed  upon  him  at  the  moment ; 
for  he  designed  that  not  only  the  irony 
with  which  lie  spoke,  but  also  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  bad  made  allusion, 
should  wound  the  sensitive  spirit  of 
his  listener ;  yet,  nevertheles?,  there 
was  something  so  overpowering  in  the 
wild  emotion  which  his  words  had  con- 
jured up,  that  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  interrupted  almost  unconsciously, 
when  the  poet  vehemently  exclaimed — 

"  You  do  well  to  reproach  me,  my 
lord  duke,  and  to  cast  back  upon  my 
spirit  the  load  which  it  has  long  been 
striving  to  shake  off!  It  is  true  that 
I  have  loved — deeply  and  passionately 
— as  those  only  can  love  who  look  be- 
yond earth  and  earthly  things  for  fuel 
to  feed  the  fire  which  consumes  them. 
I  have  loved  and  suffered — the  heart 
does  not  study  place  or  pedigpree  when 
it  gives  itself  away ;  for  where  it  is 
warm  and  honest,  it  must  in  every 
case  ennoble  the  object  of  its  worship. 
And  yet,  men  who  bow  down  before 
an  ermine-bordered  mantle  and  a  glit- 
tering star,  called  it  madness  in  Tor- 
quato Tasso  to  love  perfection,  because 
it  was  so  robed.  Out  on  the  syco- 
phants !  One  throb  of  such  a  passion 
was  worth  the  lip-service  of  a  cen- 
tury." 

The  enthusiast  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  Grand-Duke  was  about 
to  speak,  when  the  Lady  Bianca,  whose 
flashing  eye  and  burning  cheek  be- 
trayed how  deeply  she  had  been  moved 
by  the  energy  of  the  poet,  made  a  ges- 
ture of  silence,  as  she  looked  implor- 
ingly towards  her  consort. 

**  And  what  thou^  I  stand  before 
your  highness,  proffering  fealty  to 
the  house  of  Medici,"  pursued  Tasso 
proudly,  "  I  am  no  vulgar  plebeian, 
unworthy  of  the  service  that  I  seek. 
I  am  the  son  of  that  Bergamo  Tasso 
who,  not  content  with  the  unsullied 
nobility  of  his  birth,  rendered  himself 
honoured  by  his  virtues,  and  distin- 
guished by  his  genius,  and  upon  whose 
tomb  it  was  held  suflicient  to  inscribe 
the  words,  Ossa  Bcmardi  Tasti,  For 
myself,  my  lord,  my  only  crime  has 
been  that  I  have  clung  too  closely 
to  the  cause  which  I  espoused ;  but. 


•  Tasso,  during  the  courtly  controversy  in   which  he  supported  the  partv  of 
his  patron,  had  so  designated  the  Florentine  nobility. 
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surelj,  if  jour  highness  hath  found  it 
meet  to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  the  sovereign  of  Ferrara^  it  may  be 
also  fitly  granted  to  those  to  whom  he 
has  vouchsafed  his  friendship." 

"  Tasso  pleads  well,  my  lord,"  said 
the  Grand  Duchess,  "  and,  I  trust, 
not  vainly.  As  he  has  truly  stated, 
he  is  no  common  suppliant ;  his  fame 
is  bruited  throughout  Italy ;  and  if  he 
be  but  just  to  his  own  powers,  he  will 
be  an.  ornament  to  the  court  of  Tus- 
cany." 

*'  The  academy  judges  otherwise," 
said  Francis,  drily. 

A  withering  curl  of  scorn  played 
about  the  mouth  of  the  poet.  **  And 
shall  a  Medici  bow  down  his  judgment 
to  such  a  fiat,"  he  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously. "  Shall  a  Medici  consent 
to  test  the  outpourings  of  genius  by 
the  verdict  of  a  bench  of  dullards, 
who  suffer  the  bright  spark  of  thought 
emitted  by  the  spirit  to  escape  them, 
while  they  are  struggling  amid  the  sea 
of  words  upon  which  it  scintillates? 
Shall  a  Medici  content  himself  to  deal 
with  those  emanations  of  intellect 
with  which  the  Creator  has  permitted 
his  creatures,  from  time  to  time,  to 
light  up  the  dull  materialism  of  a  sen- 
sual and  selfish  world,  as  the  school- 
boy cons  his  daily  task  ?  What  are 
love,  ambition,  fame — save  as  the  spi- 
rit robes  them  with  its  own  brightness, 
and  invests  them  with  its  own  glory  ? 
What  is  even  life  itself,  save  a  hideous 
skeleton,  until  the  glowing  draperies 
of  mind  have  been  flung  over  it,  and 
lent  a  grandeur  and  a  grace  to  the 
crude  mass  beneath  them?  Let  the 
Delia  Cruscan  sages  cavil  at  words — 
'tis  their  vocation — and  the  extent  of 
their  intellectual  power  will  reach  no 
further  than  to  make  them  the  world's 
gibe ;  but  the  house  of  Medici  and  the 
author  of  the  Oerusalemme  look  for  a 
worthier  and  a  prouder  immortality  1" 

**  I  am  content  to  share  mine  with 
the  academy,"  was  the  cold  reply  of 
the  Grand-Duke.  "  We  will  detain 
you  no  longer,  sir.  Her  highness 
thanks  you  for  the  courtly  phrases  in 
which  you  have  done  her  homage ; 
and  I  add  my  own  acknowledgments 
for  the  proffer  you  have  made  of  you»» 


talents  and  services  to  the  court  of 
Tuscany.  While  you  continue  in  Flo- 
rence, all  honour  shall  be  paid  to  you 
as  my  invited  g^est,  even  by  the  nobiii 
artisti,  for  whom  you  have  expressed 
so  sovereign  a  contempt ;  but  I  can- 
not  interfere  with  the  decisions  of  the 
academy." 

'*  I  shall  not  urge  you  further,  my 
lord  duke,"  said  the  poet,  "  nor  will 
I  longer  intrude  upon  your  hospita- 
lity. Futurity  will  be  the  judge  be- 
tween me  and  my  critics.  Florence 
has  granted  a  lordly  tomb  alike  to 
Michael  Angelo  and  to  Machiavel, 
and  perchance  Rome  will  not  refuse 
a  resting-place  to  the  ashes  of  Tor- 
quato  Tasso," 

**  You  speak  gloomily,  signor,"  said 
Bianca  Capella,  in  her  softest  and  most 
sympathising  tone. 

"  Not  so,  madam,  although  per- 
chance somewhat  solemnly ;  for  such 
a  grave  as  I  aspire  to  gain  will  not  be 
lightly  won.  Fare  you  well,  lady. 
This  was  my  last  appeal;  and  to- 
morrow I  depart.  I  leave  my  grati- 
tude  with  your  highnesses — it  has 
been  nobly  eigrned,  and  regally  com- 
pelled." 

*'  At  least,  sir  poet,  wear  this  trin- 
ket, to  recall  sometimes  to  your  me- 
mory Bianca  of  Tuscany,"  said  the 
Grand  Duchess,  and  while  she  spoke 
she  withdrew  a  heavy  chain  of  gold 
from  her  neck,  which,  as  Tasso  knelt 
before  her,  she  flung  over  liis  head ; 
and  then,  extending  towards  him  her 
small  and  beautiful  hand,  which  he 
pressed  with  reverence  to  his  lips,  she 
added  graciously — "  Whatever  may  be 
the  decree  of  the  academy,  rest  as- 
sured that  you  leave  behind  you  warm 
friends  in  Florence,  who  will  rejoice 
in  your  prosperity.*' 

'*  Heaven  prosper  the  Grand  Duchy !" 
murmured  Tasso,  in  a  low  deep  voice ; 
and  when  be  had  risen  from  his  knee, 
and  made  a  profound  obedience  to 
Francis  de  Medici,  which  was  cour- 
teously but  coldly  returned,  he  quitted 
the  apartment,  and  hurriedly  withdrew 
from  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Torquato 
Tasso  was  on  his  way  to  Rome* 
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THE   TAKING   OF    ABQUE8. 

A   LEOBND  OF   THE   WAftS  OF   THB   LEAGUE. 

BT  0IURLB8  BBRYBY. 

The  Castle  of  Arques  U  a  ruin  now> 
But  a  beautiful  ruin,  we  must  allow> 

With  its  crumbling  wall 

Too  solid  to  fall> 
And  its  gate,  and  its  moat  with  no  water  at  all, 

Twas  built  on  a  hill. 

And  it  stands  there  still, 
O'erhanging  a  church  of  the  olden  time, 
Which  is  worth  a  visit  before  you  climb. 
Besides  two  inns,  where  they've  nothing  but  eggs. 
And  very  thin  cider  in  wooden  kegs  ; 
Some  farms,  and  the  villa  of  Madame  Clarke, 
All  on  the  high  road  to  the  chateau  d' Arques. 

When  summer  sets  in. 

And  pic-nics  begin. 
When  Dieppe  is  crowded  and  Paris  is  thin, 

Tis  the  fashion  to  start 

In  carriage  or  cart. 
Or  mounted  on  bouriques,  which  (joking  apart) 
Are  nothing  but  donkeys,  or  else  in  a  bus, 
Where  they  bear  any  squeezing  without  anv  fuss : 
Some  with  dainties,  whose  flavour  would  charm  e'en  a  vaUlf 
And  some  with  cream  cheeses  quite  fresh  from  Neufchatel, 
Rich,  poor,  old  and  young,  and  all  ripe  for  a  lark, 
A  diner  sur  V  herbe  at  the  Castle  of  Arques. 

But  therq  was  a  time  when  within  its  walls 
Stood  banquet  chambers  and  council  halls. 
When  the  merry  laughter  of  damsels  fair. 
And  the  tramp  of  warriors  echoed  there; 
When  a  banner  waved  from  its  turret  high. 
And  the  moat  around  jt  was  never  dry ; 
When  to  hojd  it  long  was  a  task  of  glory, 
Apropos  to  which  rU  tell  you  a  story. 

In  the  da;^s  of  th«  League, 

When  strife  and  intrigue 

Armed  each  fierce  zealot*8  hand 

With  the  spear  and  the  brand. 
When  Religion  was  named  but  to  sanctify  orimo, 
And  the  death-signal  tolled  in  St.  Germain's  deep  ohime : 
When  France  lay  divided,  when  bigotrv,  steeling 
The  heart  to  each  tender  and  natural  fueling, 
0*er  the  once  happy  hearth  scattered  discord  and  woe, 
'Twas  then,  and  tis  sweet  to  say,  long,  long  ago. 
That  one  morning  alone  in  his  council  room  sat 
Dieppe's  hardy  old  governor,  Emar  de  Chattes. 

In  form  he  was  spare. 

Not  o'erburthened  with  hair. 
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For  bis  head  save  one  look  at  the  top  was  quite  bare : 
Bat  though  IVe  allowed  you  this  secret  to  share^ 
Don't  imagine  that  evVj  one  then  was  aware 
Of  a  fact  he  concealed  with  much  trouble  and  care^ 
By  wearing  a  smart,  at  the  same  time  a  light  cap. 
Which  he  never  took  off  till  he  put  on  his  nightcap. 

He  sat  deep  in  thought,  but  'twas  easy  to  see 
That  grief  had  no  share  in  his  long  reverie  ; 
For  the  smile  on  his  lip,  and  the  flash  of  his  eye, 
As  he  drained  a  huge  goblet  of  Burgundy  dry. 
To  any  such  fancy  at  once  gave  the  lie : 
And  he  muttered  at  times  a  few  words,  as  he  thought, 
**  Parbleu  /  sacres  liqueurs  I  we'll  trick  *em,  rare  sport ;" 
Then  grew  rather  impatient,  and  walked  up  and  down. 
And  the  smile  on  his  brow  was  exchanged  for  a  frown: 
And  he  sent  for  the  guard — '*  Go,  look  out  at  the  gate. 
The  plan  must  have  failed,  or  they'd  not  be  so  late." 
Then  he  walked  rather  quicker,  a  light  chanson  humming. 
Only  pausing  to  ask — '<  Is  there  any  one  coming?" 

We  must  change  the  scene  to  Arques's  high  towers. 

And  put  back  our  clocks  a  few  short  hours. 

From  sunny  noon  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

An  excusable  licence,  as  poets^y. 

The  sentry  yawned  as  his  watch  he  kept. 

And  envied  the  lucky  folks  who  slept — 

And  vowed  in  secret  if  ever  he 

By  hook  or  by  crook  should  a  captain  be. 

He'd  sleep  all  night,  and  doze  all  day. 

Whatever  the  League  or  the  King  might  say. 

An  hour  flew  past,  and  the  sun  mounted  higher. 
The  sentinel's  legs  were  beginning  to  tire. 
The  sleepers  awoke,  and  the  Captain  came  down. 
In  a  black  velvet  skull-cu),  and  gay  morning  gown: 

Then  he  crossed  the  great  hall. 

And  came  out  on  the  wall. 
To  visit  each  post,  and  the  muster  to  call ; 
Then  he  saw  two  poor  spies  both  hung  up  by  the  neck  fast. 
Had  the  ears  of  a  third  slit,  and  went  into  breakfast. 

And  suck  a  breakfast !  veal  and  ham. 
Pork  and  poultry,  beef  and  lamb. 
Pate,  salmi,  fricasse, 
Venison,  kid,  and  sangUer: 
Capon,  pheasant,  brawn  and  chine, 
Flasks  of  ev'ry  kind  of  wine  j 
Ev'ry  choice  and  dainty  dish, 
Ev'ry  thing  excepting  fish  ! 

The  Captain  frowned. 

As  he  looked  around. 
And  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  his  teeth  he  gproimd. 

"  Agaioi"  he  cried, 

"  Am  I  defied  ? 
Is  tMs  the  way  my  table's  supplied  ? 
No  fish  for  a  week  though  so  near  the  sea-side! 
Save  the  tasteless  trout  m  the  stream  hard  bV| 
And  those  we  ean't  oatch#  fet  we  ha? ea't  a  ij ! 
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Look  out,  8ir  caterer,  dost  thou  see 
Tho«€  rascals  swinging  on  yonder  ti*ee? 
'   Thou  dost — well  then,  I've  a  word  for  thee, 
That  bough's  big  enough  to  carry  three  I 
And  beware. 
For  I  swear 
Par  le  roi  Dagobertf 
If  I  find  to-morrow  no  better  fare, 
Thou  shalt  furnish  a  meal  for  the  crows  up  there ! 

The  caterer  trembled  in  mute  dismay. 

And  'twas  long  ere  he  ventured  a  word  to  say, 

Save  **  Helas  !**  and  **  oh  my  1**  and  '•  alack  and  a  day  I" 

Till  he  cried,  while  his  knees  in  his  fright  knocked  together, 

«<  Great  Captain,  /  am  not  to  blame,  but  the  weather ! 

Fve  sent  boats  to  sea  for  fish,  ever  so  many, 

It  isn't  my  fault  if  they  haven't  caught  any ; 

EvVy  vessel  and  smack 

Was  forced  to  put  back. 
For  the  winds  were  so  rough,  and  the  sky  was  so  black, 
Maisfesp^re," — here  he  paused,  for  a  sound  struck  his  ear, 

A  sound  which,  'twas  clear. 

Gave  him  pleasure  to  hear. 
For  he  broke  into  something  not  unlike  a  cheer : 
E'en  the  CaptaiTi  smiled  grimly,  and  ev'ry  one  present. 
Who  before  had  looked  doleful,  now  tried  to  look  pleasant ; 
When  in  rushed  a  soldier,  strict  etiquette  scorning, 
"  Such  fish,  sir,  soles,  flounders,  and  (tU  caught  this  morning  I" 

At  the  castle-Kate  about  a  score. 

There  might  have  been  less  and  there  might  have  been  more, 

Of  fishermen  stood  with  an  ample  store 

In  baskets  with  coarse  cloth  covered  o'er : 

While  to  tantalize 

The  sentries*  eyes, 
Ev'ry  now  and  then  the  cloth  would  rise. 
And  a  sole  or  a  flounder  its  tail  would  shake, 
As  if  to  say,  "  we're  all  wide  awake," 
And  to  prove  what  the  men  by  St.  Etienne  swore, 
They  were  all  in  the  water  an  hour  before. 

The  caterer  came  to  the  gate  in  a  trice. 
Chose  out  the  best  fish,  and  inquired  the  price ; 

**  Ahem !"  said  the  men, 

"  If  you  pick  'em,  why  then, 
Tho'  they're  worth  fifteen  crowns,  you  shall  have  'em  for  ten." 

**  Ten  I  a  fine  price  to  fix  1 

Come,  I  offer  you  six!" 
**  Not  enough  by  two  crowns,  say  nine!*'    "  Seven  or  nix  I 
Don't  you  see  out  of  seven  crowns  five  at  least  are  gain ; 
Money  in  hand,  too,  now  is  it  a  bargain? 

*'  Take  this  for  our  answer!"  the  spokesman  replied. 
Drawing  out  a  long  knife  which  hung  down  at  his  side, 
And  which  under  his  clothes  he  had  managed  to  hide ; 
While  his  comrades  showed  their  knives,  and  rushed  thro'  the  gate. 
Which  the  guards  did  all  they  could  to  stop,  but  too  late ; 

And  one  of  them  drew 

Out  a  horn,  which  he  blew. 
Tin  the  shrill  signal  brought  a  firesh  party  to  view. 
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From  a  smig  ambuscade  very  near  the  grand  entrj^ 
Where  they  had  been  lying  unseen  by  the  sentry. 

Alas  I  for  poor  caterer,  quickly  brought  down 

By  a  most  unmbtakeable  crack  on  the  crown, 

Wlule  tiie  fish,  about  which  there  had  been  such  a  pother^ 

Lay  scattered  around  him  one  over  the  other ; 

The  drums  beat  to  arms,  but  the  drummers  soon  fled. 

And  tried  hard  to  escape  being  knocked  on  the  head; 

While  the  valorous  Captain  frowned  fiercer  than  ever* 

And  vowed  he  would  never  surrender,  no  never  I 

But  yet,  strange  to  say. 

When  commanded  to  lay 
Down  his  sword  b^  the  victors,  he  never  said  nay. 
But  made  haste  with  the  very  best  grace  to  obey ; 
So  they  sent  him  to  Dieppe  soon  after  the  fray 
On  his  favourite  horse  (for  they  hadn't  a  shay,) 
As  a  prisoner  out  of  the  common  way  I 

Sir  Emar  de  Chattes  on  the  ramparts  stood. 

In  a  rather  impatient  and  angry  mood. 

And  he  asked  ev*ry  soldier  wtio  ran  to  and  fro, 

<«  Do  you  see  nothing  yet?"  and  they  all  answered  "  No!** 

Now  a  German  in  his  place  would  then  have  said  **  So  !*' 

But  being  a  Frenchman,  he  merely  cried  *'  Oh !" 

And,  Fm  sorry  to  add. 

Used  some  words  very  bad. 
Such  as  one  might  expect  from  an  omnibus  cad. 
Or  a  Billing^^te  damsel,  who  has  them  quite  pat^ 
But  not  from  a  knight  like  Sir  Emar  de  Chattes. 

Hark!  what  means  that  shout  ? 

Off  hurries  a  scout 
Towards  the  old  gate  of  Dieppe  in  haste  to  find  out ; 

And  the  sentinels  strain 

Their  eyes,  but  in  vain. 
To  see  what  is  coming  below  in  the  lane ; 
Tho'  they  hear  horses'  feet  in  the  distance  quite  plain. 
Yet  a  turn  in  the  road  shuts  out  all  firom  their  view : 
Hark  I  the  noise  and  the  shouts  are  commencing  anew. 
And  the  scout,  overcome  with  fatigpie  and  the  heat. 
Mounts  the  ramparts,  and  falls  at  the  governor's  feet ; 

"'Tis  done,  sir. 

We've  won,  sir. 

As  sure  as  a  Run,  sir. 
The  dory  b  yours,  and  the  castle's  Kin^  Harry's  own  t 
Parbleu  I  they've  nabbed  both  the  Captam  and  garrisoril 

Reader,  if  ever  you  happen  to  stray 
Near  the  old  chateau  with  its  ruins  grey. 
You'll  not  forget  this  famous  fray, 
Thouffh  ages  since  then  have  passed  away ; 
But  if  you're  polite,  (and  I  don't  doubt  that) 
And  a  loyal  subject,  yonll  take  off  your  hat 
In  respect  to  the  manes  of  Emar  de  Chattes* 
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PcTRFosfc  and  perfbrmance,  design 
and  execution-vrrarely  correspond  and 
bear  witnedfc  for  each  other  with  so 
mnoh  felicity  as  in  this  beautiful  and 
unpretending  little  volume.  It  was 
prepared,  the  author  informs  us,  with- 
out originallj  any  thought  of  publica- 
tion ;  and  it  bears,  throughout,  traces 
which  prove  that  it  was  composed  only 
in  &vourable  moments,  when  the 
author  was  drawn  to  his  task  by  the 
attraction  of  love — >not  driven  to  it  by 
the  stem  compulsion  of  ungrateful 
labour. 

'*  The  series  of  *  Pastoral  Annals*  here 
prMente^  to  the  public,  was  commended 
at  an  early  period  of  the  author's  {>ro« 
fessional  lii«-^primarily  under  tba  im- 
pression, that  a  labour  of  auob  a  nature 
jnight  tend  to  exercise  him  in  habits  of 
composition  of  a  familiar  kind,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  more  sustained  ana  serious 
effort;  subsequently,  when  the  number 
of  fasts  recorded,  had  increased  to  a 
considerable  amount,  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  at  some  undefined  period  they 
might  interest  or  amuse  his  own  of  his 
friends'  leisure  hours — and  so  he  per- 
severed.** 

We  thank  the  author  for  his  pers^ 
Terence,  and  trust  that  the  extracts 
we  subjoin  will  satisiy  ibfi  reader 
that  we  have  reason  to  bf  grateful. 
Take  the  ^Uowiog  at  iQ  example  of 
scenic  descriptioa-^tho  time  »»#?  sun- 
set, the  evenuig  saronei-r- 

•*  Far  below — for  the  elevation  to 
which  I  had  attained.was  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  tho  level  of  the  oham- 
paiffu  country — an  extensive  plain  spread 
Itself  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Winding  through  woodlands  and 
downs,  and  by  many  a  hamlet  and  vil- 
lage, with  church  and  lower  and  spire, 
and  lavish  of  passing  graces  on  the  few 
seats  of  our  thinly-sflwa  gentry  along 
which  it  flowed,  a  river  white  as  syver 
pursued  its  way,  till  lost  in  an  immense 
fake.  That  again,  vast  as  a  sea,  was 
terminated  by  a  range  of  not  very  lofty 
mountains,  on  whoso  summits  rested  the 
leathering  clouds  of  night.  The  even- 
mg,   the  silence— for  if  any,  none  but 


distant  sounds  reached  my  ear,  and  be- 
tween the  effect  of  distant  sounds  upon 
the  mind,  and  perfect  stillness,  there  is 
an  affinity  which  I  have  often  remarked, 
without  finding  a  satisfactory  solution ; 
— the  glorious  prospeot  before  me — 
lovely,  soft,  and  placid  also — ^the  unde- 
fins|,bie  sentiment,  that  though  in  my 
native  land,  I  yet  was  encompassed  by 
a  people  as  distinct  from  myself  as  tlie 
inhabitants  of  China,  or  Lapland ; — ^the 
occasion  on  which  I  came ; — the  struggle 
which  my  own  ancestors  had  made,  and 
millions  likewise  of  their  f^ow-men,  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  Romish  thraldom ; — 
the  progress  of  truth  throughout  the 
worla — Its  partial  withdrawal,  its  varied 
fortunes — ^now  flickering  as  if  unable  to 
maintain  a  steady  flame — now  blazing 
as  a  meteor,  and,  alas !  as  quickly  ex- 
piring;— and  at  length  prophecy,  like 
some  great  musical  composer  ere  the 
piece  concludes,  drawing  together  all 
the  scattered  melodies,  and  in  one  grand 
harmonious  peal  uniting  each  simplest 
and  each  loftiest  tone.  Bo  (thought  1) 
shall  that  'sure  word*  vindicate  the 
providence  of  God,  and  stamp  the  im- 
press of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  triumph 
of  insulted  truth,  on  the  closing  scene 
of  this  earth's  dispensation." 

The  following  passage  of  mingled 
narrative  and  description  possesses  a 
moral  interest  of  no  ordinary  charac- 
ter. The  situation  is  one  of  breath- 
less suspense,  and  all  the  accessaries 
of  nature — the  accidents  of  light  and 
shade,  silence,  solitude,  motion,  repose 
—all  things  of  sight  and  sound  are 
made  subordinate  to  the  effect  to  be 
produced ;  and  the  whole  scene  is 
represented,  in  language  most  hi4>pily 
selected,  and  in  which  the  absence  of 
exaggeration  is  felt  as  a  distinguish- 
ing and  positive  characteristic  In 
such  language  objects  are  seen  by  the 
light,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which 
they  appear  to  best  advantage.  The 
writer  is  residing  in  a  solitary  man- 
sion, in  a  district  where  Protestants 
are  few,  and  at  a  season  of  much  poll* 
tical  disquiet. 

'*  The  night  was,  as  I  have  said, 
bright  moonlight — bright  indeed  in  an 
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tinasual  degree; — and  well  was  the 
lovely  scene  on  which  they  fell,  worthy 
the  placid  heams  of  our  softly-shining 
satellite.  Distant  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  house  in  which  I  lived,  lay  an 
immense  lake,  stretching  far  away  to 
the  southward,  the  extreme  limit  being 
lost  in  a  faintly -coloured  haze.  Its 
breadth,  which  may  have  been  about 
four  miles,  was  distinctly  traceable ;  low 
mountains  of  browji  heathy  pasturage, 
whose  height  was  considerably  magni- 
fied by  the  shadows  thrown  on  tne  water 
from  a  few  small  islands,  bounded  it  on 
either  side.  The  shape  of  the  shore  or 
surrounding  highlands  was  not  pecu- 
liarly strikmg,  and  only  bold  in  one  or 
two  spots ;  but  there  was  an  expanse  of 
water  and  of  land,  and  when  these  are 
blended  in  the  same  view,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  pleasing ;  and  besides, 
at  the  time  I  write  of  it  was  between 
one  and  two  in  the  morning,  and  a  bright 
moon  shone. 

"  After  gazing  for  some  minutes  with 
intense  interest  upon  the  enchanting 
spectacle,  I  raised  the  window  with  the 
utmost  caution,  so  that  I  might  not  oc- 
casion any  noise,  and  stood  a  little  re- 
tired, to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
observed.  Yet  what  eyes  were  likely 
to  behold  me,  unlesri  those  of  the  glorious 
planet  which  shed  its  silvery  rays  in  mild 
profusion  around  ?  or  perhaps,  too,  the 
more  distant  prying  of  •  some  calmly 
conscious  star  ?' 

"  For  a  while  I  scanned  the  objects  be- 
fore me  with  keen  and  anxious  scrutiny, 
and  listened  as  if  I  was  all  ear.  But 
not  a  sound  reached  me — no,  not  a  rust- 
ling shrub  or  blade  demonstrated  the 
theory  of  universal  motion,  or  spoke  the 
voice  of  nature  through  any  of  her  count- 
less organs, 

**  To  me  it  seemed — so  perfect  was  the 
stillness — as  if  the  sense  of  hearing  were 
unnecessary  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  man.  The  vigilance  of  the  watchman 
soon  gave  place  to  a  species  of  medita^ 
^ion  scarcely  to  be  called  contemplative. 
That  in  its  turn  was  last  passing  into  a 
•tate  of  dreamy  reverie,  to  which  bed 
and  a  closed  casement  would  have  offered 
a  fitting  and  acceptable  hospitality,  when 
my  musings  were  disturbed  by  a  half- 
uttered  growl  from  my  four-footed  com- 
panion. He  had  indeed  disdained  to  use 
more  feet  than  his  master  during  the 
period  I  have  described.  With  paws 
resting  upon  the  window-seat,  and  hind 
feet  firmly  set  on  the  floor,  the  wakeful 
creature  surveyed  the  scene.  Whether 
he  partook  of  my  reflections,  or  that  his 
mind  was  occupied  by  some  more  origi- 
nal sentiments,  I  am  unable  to  aflirm 
Ifith  the  certitude  becoming  a  narrator 
of  fdict%  and  therefore  forbear  to  pledge 


my  truth  to  what  I  cannot  maintains 
This,  however,  I  declare,  that  the  half- 
growl  above  mentioned  startled  rae — as 
valiant  soldiers  have  assured  me  thi 
preluding  gun  has  roused  them— from, 
it  might  be,  a  profound  sleep,  to  thfe 
strife  and  danger  of  a  bloody  battle. 
Oflf  to  the  rear,  like  the  women  and 
baggage  of  the  army,  went  all  my  ro- 
mance, accompanied  by  sundry  detach- 
ments of  the  *  sublime  and  beautiful,' — 
who,  somewhat  like  our  *  Braves  Belgoe' 
at  Waterloo,  acted  on  that  wisest  of 
principles,  the  '  sauve  qui  pent,'  before 
a  shot  was  fired.  These  all  being  placed 
in  safety,  I  bent  mv  manlier  energies 
towards  the  field.  Still,  though  strain- 
ing every  faculty,  I  saw  nothing,  and 
heard  nothing.  I  almost  envied  the 
calm  repose  of  nature.  A  moment  more, 
and  my  little  dog  growled  again.  The 
shock  to  my  nerves  was  less  powerful, 
"but  more  convincing  than  before.  Ko 
doubt  now  remained  in  my  mind,  that 
the  whole  world  was  not  all  asleep.  I 
looked,  and  listened  with  palpitating 
eagerness  for  about  a  minute,  when  1 
perceived  several  human  figures  oroisin^ 
my  lawn,  between  my  house  and  the 
Jake,  at  about  four  hundred  yards  disr 
tance.  They  carried  arms  upon  thsk* 
shoulders — whether  spades,  or  pikes,  or 
muskets,  I  could  not  determine;  out 
their  glancing  in  the  moonbeams  proved 
them  to  be  metal.  They  marched  in 
order,  as  well  as  I  could  distinguish, 
two  and  two,  preserving  the  strictest 
silence ;  in  number  probably  about  thirty. 

"  The  party,  which  was  now  liiU  In  view 
had  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  bill ; 
— whence  they  bad  come,  or  whither 
going,  I  could  npt  tell.  Their  move- 
ment was  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the 
parsonage,  ana  somewhat  inclining  to- 
wards the  lake.  It  was  therefore  to  be 
inferred  that,  if  at  all,  I  was  not  their 
first  or  immediate  object.  But  notwith- 
standmg  this  reprieve,  I  confess  myself 
totally  incapable  of  describing  the  feel- 
ings  with  which  1  surveyed  this  formid- 
able band.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
the  humility  and  confidence  with  which 
1  cast  myself  on  Him  who  is  the  strength 
of  our  head  in  the  day  of  battle,  of 
how  afi'ecting  were  the  emotions  which 
crowded  round  my  heart,  as  my  distant 
home  with  all  Its  loved  associations  rose 
fondly  in  my  thoughts.  Alone,  ana 
without  prospect  of  succour,  though  not 
indisposed  to  use  to  the  very  utmost  the 
slender  means  of  defence  which  I  pos- 
sessed, I  still  felt  painfully,  almost  de* 
spairingly,  conscious  of  their  total  in- 
sufficiency to  accomplish  that  object. 

"  It  might  be,  and  circumstances  proved 
it  so,  that  there  was  no  present  danger ; 
but  neither  was  there  any  self-de^pdoa 
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Mtothefaot.  The  bodj  of  men  I  looked 
on  was  no  phantom  of  a  distempered 
brain,  peoplmg  the  wild  heath  with  vi- 
sionary forms,  but  a  real  array  of  pea- 
sants, stark  and  resolute-^men  sworn 
to  obey  a  leader  they  had  never  seen, 
and  with  whose  name  or  abode  they  were 
vnaoqoainted — men  who,  in  blind  obe- 
dience to  a  mysterious  command,  had 
left  house,  and  fire,  and  bed,  to  assem- 
ble in  arms  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the 
midnight  moon — ^who  had  voluptarily 
subjected  themselves  to  the  severities  of 
military  discipline  and  the  perils  conse- 
quent on  violated  laws ; — men,  in  fine, 
who,  ere  they  engaged  in  these  dark 
entmprises,  pledg^  their  souls,  by  all 
the  horrid  rites  which  ever  bound 
Christian  or  heathen  in  hellish  oonfe- 
dfiracy,  to  wreak  the  unsated,  the  un- 
satiable  vengeance  of  long  centuries 
upon  the  doomed  head  of  every  Pro- 
testant they  might  be  directed  to  de- 
stroy." 

Oar  author^  although  thus  sensible 
of  misery  and  danger  occasioned  by 
rel^ons  discord,  and  by  the  pestilent 
conspiracy  which  it  nortures,  is  capa- 
ble of  discerning  the  presence  of  a  ge- 
nerous spirit  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found,  in  antagonist  no  less  than  in 
friend.  The  following  incident  is 
strikingly  characteristic,  and  the  style 
in  which  it  is  described  is  worthy  of 
its  subject.  The  priest  of  whom  our 
anthor  writes  had  been  at  fierce  feud 
with  him,  endeavouring  to  withdraw 
Roman  Catholic  children  from  scrip- 
tural schools,  a  project  in  which  the 
boldness  and  ready  wit  of  the  author 
successfully  resisted  him.  After  this 
defeat,  followed  incidents  thus  nar- 
rated:-» 

"  We  met,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month 
or  two,  in  the  crowded  fair  of  the  vil- 
lage; or  I  should  rather  say,  that  he 
espied  me  among  the  multitude,  and 
instantly  approacned  me.  He  saluted 
me  courteously  enough,  but  with  a  loud- 
ness of  tone  and  an  emphatic  pronun- 
ciation of  mv  name  quite  unusual  and 
needless.  A  moment  longer  brought 
him  *  in  medias  res.'  *  So,  sir,*  said  he, 
*  ^ou  keep  my  children  at  your  d — — d 
Bible  school,  contrary  to  my  wish.'  We 
were  both  on  horseback,  and  therefore 
conspicuous  objects.  The  voice  of  the 
priest  had  attracted  an  immense  number 
of  the  country  people  to  hear  our  con- 
ference, and  general  appearances  left 
BO  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  his  design 
was  to  intimidate  me,  if  not  worse.  My 
spirit  providentially  rose  against  sucb 


an  endeavour;  and  I  replied — '  I  am 
proud  of  the  name  you  give  to  mv  sdiool, 
and  ashamed  that  you  should  have  at- 
tached an  impious  blasphemv  to  vour 
description  of  it.  It  is  a  Bible  school, 
and  will,  I  trust,  be  called  the  blessed 
Bible  school  before  long.* — *  I  can't  abide 
the  Bible*  was  the  rejoinder,  as  before, 
of  this  holv  teacher — a  sentiment  of 
which  I  might  have  supposed  him  some- 
what enamoured,  for  ho  uttered  it  in 
both  languages.  *  Will  you  confess 
that,'  said  I,  *  at  the  bar  of  Christ's 
judgment-seat,  you  his  minister  on 
earth  ?'  I  also  translating  my  reply  into 
the  best  Irish  I  was  master  of.  This 
compliance  with  the  national  affections 
gratified  the  by-standers  (nine  out  of 
ten  of  whom  were  aborigines)  beyond 
all  description.  My  antagonist  saw  the 
advantage  which  I  had  gained,  and  in 
an  abrupt  manner  of  triumph  exclaimed 
— '  Did  you  hear  the  news  this  morn- 
ing ?'  As  he  spoke,  he  turned  towards 
the  crowd  with  a  singular  leer  of  mutual 
intelligence. — *  No,*  said  I. — •  The  peo- 
ple have  taken  Cashel,  and  they  are 
coming  this  way,  tearing  all  before 
them.  The  multitude  waved  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  this  intelligence, 
as  if  rocked  by  a  single  hand,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  me.  While  I  paused 
— for  pause  I  did,  partiy  from  the  mani- 
fest intention  of  my  wicked  opponent, 
and  partiy  because  the  actual  state  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary  rendered  the 
alleged  fact  not  altogether  Incredible; 
and  while,  in  deference  to  the  truth  of 
history,  I  am  compelled  to  surmise  that 
my  pulse  may  have  been  slightly  acce- 
lerated, the  priest  reiterated — '  Ay, 
they're  coming  sure  enoueh,  tearing  all 
before  them — what  will  become  of  us 
here  ?'  and  looking  at  me  as  if  he  would 
read  my  soul,  *  What  willbea>meof  the 
Bible,  too  ?'  Little  did  that  dark  man 
know  the  magic,  or,  had  I  not  more 
properly  said,  the  sacred  efficacv  of  the 
phrase  he  had  just  pronounced.  The 
word  Bible  dbpersed  from  my  mind 
every  feeling  but  that  of  courage.  *  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  your  news,  fa- 
ther,' said  I,  at  the  topmost  pitoh  of 
my  voice — '  not  a  word.  If  the  rebeU 
had  attacked  Cashel,  and  they  dare  not 
do  so,  the  king's  troops  are  as  able  to 
beat  them  now,  as  they  were  when  they 
had  the  French  to  back  them  at  the 
battle  of  Colooney,  and  you  can  tell 

how  that  day  went.  Father .'    Now 

that  was  indeed  a  desperate  venture  on 

my  part,  for  Father aforesaid  bore 

on  his  cheek  the  mark  of  a  sabre  cut 
which  a  dragoon  inflicted  upon  his  sancti- 
fied countenance  during  that  memorable 
engagement.  I  could  s^u^ceiy  expect 
that  no  would  rejoice  much  in  being  re- 
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minded  of  a  oircnmsULnce  of  which  he 
was  80  little  proud,  that  he  fled  to 
America  till  the  general  amnesty  ren* 
dered  hb  retnm  to  his  native  Connaught 
secure.  His  exploits  against  the  *  Sas- 
senach' were  reputed  to  have  been  vi- 
gorous as  well  as  various  during  the 
rebellion,  and  were  only  in  part  repaid 
by  a  scar,  and  a  writ  of  outlawry  which 
lasted  for  nearly  three  years.     Happily 

Father was  in  the  main  a  kmd- 

hearted  man ;  had  he  been  otherwise.  I 
really  believe  not  all  the  Gaelic  that 
ever  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  truest 
Milesian  would  have  prolonged  my  life 
for  two  minutes.  The  crowd  murmured 
loudly,  and  were  clearly  disposed  to 
mischief.  The  father  perceived  it,  and 
waving  his  hand,  said  in  Irish,  '  There's 
good  blood  in  that  gentleman — ^long  life 
to  him  r     This  appeased  the  people ; 

and  Father ,  addressing  me  with 

exceeding  cordiality,  said,  *  I'll  never 
have  a  quarrel  with  you,  except  it  be 
which  of  us  shall  be  most  friendly  one 
to  the  other ;'  adding,  in  an  under  tone, 
*  You  are  too  venturesome  for  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  it  is  what  will  make  the 
people  love  you;  and  they  shall  love 
you.'    He  then  rode  slowly  away." 

The  assurance  given  in  this  passage* 
is  corroborated  by  the  style  and  struc- 
ture of  the  work.  The  diction  is 
thronghout  highly  finished*  and  the 
epithets  frequently  so  well  chosen,  that 
they  describe  the  object  to  which  they 
are  applied  with  an  accuracy  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  proper  names.  The 
author  scarcely  ever  fails  to  choose  the 
happiest  wordy  or  to  present  his  subject* 
whether  it  be  a  thought  or  an  object 
in  external  nature*  otherwise  than 
under  the  aspect  in  which  it  can  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Such  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  the  style  of 
an  accomplished  scholar  should  be* 
when  writing  under  circumstances  so 
favourable  as  those  in  which  the  Pas- 
toral Annals  were  composed.  The 
preface  promises*  as  it  were*  a  series  of 
i^abinet  Pictures*  highly  and  delicately 
finished*  and  the  reader  of  the  Annals 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

But  it  would  be  foul  wrong  to  this 
interesting  volume*  were  we  to  confine 
our  observations  to  its  style.  It  is  rich 
in  generous  sentiments*  wise  reflec- 
tions on  Uie  condition  of  Irish  society* 
and  all  throi^h  characterised  by  a 
delicate  tact  of  conscience  which 
diffuses  over  the  work  a  very  unusual 
charm.  There  are  two  classes  of  bold 
men  in  the  world— one  consisting  of 


those  who  dare  justify  what  they  dare 
do ;  the  other  of  those  who  invert  this 
ordinary  maxim*  and  who  will  not  per- 
sist in  the  doing  of  any  thing  but 
that  which  they  can  justify.  If  an 
individual  of  one  of  these  classes  be. 
accused*  his  first  thought  is*  how  he 
may  retort  on  his  assailant ;  there  will 
be  time  enough  he  thinks  to  discover 
and  repair  the  wrong  he  may  have 
done*  but  his  first  thought  is*  now  to 
meet  the  wrong  (for  so  he  accounts  the 
accusation)  done  him.  The  other  class 
is  composed  of  persons  who*  if  thev  do 
not  suspect*  severely  search  themselves^ 
the  moment  that  another  accuses  them. 
It  is  of  no  moment  that  the  charge 
may  be  unfairly  or  indecorously  nrged^ 
that  it  may  have  little  support  nrom 
evidence*  that  its  author  may  be  un- 
worthy. Sufficient  for  the  man  of  sensi- 
tive conscience  that  a  charge  has  been 
made;  he  instantly  acts  the  part  of 
inquisitor  upon  himself  to  ascertain  if 
in  nis  feelings  or  his  conduct*  he  can 
have  afforded  grounds  for  the  aocusa^ 
tion.  The  presence  of  this  fine  spirit 
gives  a  very  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Pastoral  Annals. 

The  profession  to  which  the  author 
has  originally  been  dedicated  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  the  law.  The 
reasons  which  effected  a  change  in  his 
intentions  are  given  in  the  introduc- 
tion ;  where  also  he  gives  a  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  church  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  where  it  came  under  his 
observation*  by  which  he  was  long  and 
seriously  troubled. 

"  Yet  the  clergy  were  for  the  most 
part  well-ctducatea  men,  and  of  irre- 
proachable moral  conduct;  but  thev 
were  very  cold,  and  dead,  and  formal. 
The  consequences  were  as  might  be 
expected;  on  every  side  conventicles 
sprang  up.  Up  rose  the  Methodist,  and 
the  Baptist  or  each  degree,  and  the 
Unitarian,  and  Miilennarian,  and  all  the 
*  ists,'  and  *  itos,'  and  '  arians,'  which 
religion  run  road  could  '  picture  in  her 
darkest  mood.'  I  heard,  and  knew* 
many  of  these  edifices  were  mere  com- 
mercial speculations ;  still  it  was  clear, 
that  a  '  movement'  of  some  kind  or 
other  must  have  preceded,  and  sug- 
gested them.  Subsequent  observation 
has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clusion in  most  human  matters,  and 
perhaps  few  better  guides  of  conduct 
can  be  had  recourse  to  than  it  affords. 
Of  the  tenets  promulgated  in  many  of 
these  tabernacles  I  preserve  a  vivid  re» 
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collection^  stOl  pausing  '  with  horrent 
brow,*  as  I  look  on  some  of  the  orators, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  ipashing  with 
their  teeth,  ranting,  cantmg,  swearing, 
thumping,  stamping,  and  at  times  roar- 
ing so  loud  that  the  quivering  window 
panes  seemed  in  their  last  agonies. 

**  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  mil- 
lennarian  preacher  of  considerable  elo- 
quence declare,  that  he  then  and  there, 
from  the  pulpit  wherein  he  stood,  saw 
our  blessed  Redeemer  descending  from 
heaven  with  his  angels,  as  described  in 
the  Thessalonians,  and  that  in  less  than 
Jfve  tninutea  he  would  be  personallj 
among  thejn.  He  asserted  that  he 
heard  the  *  voice  of  the  archanc^el  and 
the  trump  of  God !'  The  deep  solemnity 
of  this  announcement,  and  the  wonderful 
^nergy  of  the  speaker,  whose  eyes  at 
Tengfli  were  fixed  in  silence  uponheaven^ 

Produced  an  effect  upon  the  congregation 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  Everv 
fkce  was  turned  towards  the  spot  whi- 
ther the  minister  bent  his  own  earnest 
faze.  Suddenly  he  called  on  his  au- 
ienee  to  mako  room  for  their  Saviour. 
Room  was  accordingly  made,  each  indi- 
vidual narrowing  his  person  into  the 
smallest  imaginable  compass.  Another 
moment  of  harrowing  suspense,  and  the 
inimitable  actor  terminated  the  scene, 
by  exclaiming  in  a  softened  tone,  *  Oh 
blessed  vision!' — and  resumed  his  dis- 
eourae. 

**  Strange  as  these  pantomimes  were, 
they  took  with  an  ignorant  and  a  ne- 
glected population.  Multitudes  forsook 
the  cold  teaching  of  the  established 
clergy  to  follow  these  enthusiasts.  But 
all  were  not  enthusiasts.  Among  these 
professors  of  unimagined  creeds  were 
men  whose  breasts  were  *  pregnant  with 
celestial  fire,'  and  who  preached  the 
truth  in  love.  Love,  alas  I  bore  unripe 
and  sorry  fruits  in  the  hearts  of  those 
to  whom  thoy  preached.  The  popula- 
tion were  extremely  disunited,  hating 
each  other  with  inextinguishable  ran- 
cour." 

We  do  not  recommend  this  vo- 
lume as  one  which  gives  a  represen- 
tation of  Irish  society  or  of  the  Irish 
church  in  general,  during  the  period 
of  time  it  embraces.  It  contains  the 
experience  of  an  individual  under 
not  ordinary  circumstances — of  an 
Individual  who  felt  much  more  acutely 
deficiencies  or  evils  in  his  own  mi- 
nistry or  that  of  his  church  than  he 
felt  comfort  in  the  thought  of  good, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages, 
the  church  and  its  ministers  were 
effecting.  A  tone  of  melancholy  some- 
times  deepenini^    into    sell-reproach 


ther^ore  pervades  the  volume,  but  it 
demands  only  the  discriminating  ob- 
servation of  all  who  can  separate  good 
from  its  often  unavoidable  accessories 
to  discover,  even  in  the  complaints  of 
the  annalist,  evidences  of  good,  once 
visible  in  promise,  but  now  happily 
and  abundantly  realized.  In  short,  the 
Annals  describe  the  condition  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  church,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  perhaps  they  could 
be  seen  to  least  advantage,  and  yet 
even  in  such  circumstances,  showing 
them  to  be  such  as  conferred  much 
actual  good  in  the  country,  and  ai 
contain  the  promise  of  yet  greater 
good  to  be. 

In  various  instances  the  practical 
suggestions  of  our  author  are  not  less 
valuable  than  his  developments  of  prin- 
ciple and  his  pictures  of  society.  On 
the  subject  of  dilapidations  in  glebe- 
houses  and  churches,  his  strictures  art 
well  worthy  of  attention,  and  the  re- 
medy he  recommends,  for  evils  which 
all  must  acknowledge,  one  which  ought 
to  be  known  and  considered.  After 
describing  a  ruin  denominated  a  par- 
sonage-house, in  which  he  had  been 
plagued  by  every  species  of  annoyance ; 
a  house  in  which  "  rats  and  mice,  and 
such  small  deer"  had  a  right  to  reside, 
secured  by  long  proscription,  and 
which  they  surrendered  under  very 
remarkable  circumstance?,  and  in  a 
very  singular  fashion — "ratting,"  with 
the  sagacity  of  creatures  more  exalted 
in  the  scale  of  being,  when  the  proper 
season  had  arrived,  he  offers  the  fol- 
lowing snggestions : — 

**  The  provincial  architects  ought  to 
be  instructed  to  visit  annually,  and 
after  sufficient  examination  bad  to  re- 
port to  the  bishop  on  tiie  state  of  the 
several  glebe>  houses  in  the  respective 
dioceses.  By  this  means  the  bishop,  as 
head,  would  be  informed  of  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  glebe-houses  in  his  dio- 
cese, according  to  a  uniform  system — 
an  advantage  which  the  present  prac- 
tice, however  diligently  or  faithfully  ad- 
ministered, cannot  possess.  He  would 
have  it  in  his  power,  even  as  the  law 
stands  at  present,  to  compel  the  several 
incumbents  to  keep  their  glebe-hoosee 
in  repair,  by  sequestration  of  the  profits 
of  the  benefices ;  or  if  any  doubt  exist 
upon  the  fact  that  such  power  be  se 
vested',  it  would  be  exceeoingly  desinu 
ble  that  an  act  confirming  it  should  be 
passed.  The  bishop  obght  to  be  em- 
powered to  direct  the  ar<3dtect  to  repair 
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and  keep  in  order  all  glebe4ioii8es  al 
the  expense  of  the  incumbents.  There 
could  be  little  hardship  and  no  injustice 
in  this.  Erery  clergyman  ought  to 
enter  on  his  preferment  with  an  avowed 
acquiescence  in  such  liability,  of  which 
he  could  not  at  an  alter  period  reason- 
ably complain.  How  much  that  is  inde- 
corous, how  much  that  is  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  how  many 
bickerings  and  heartburnings,  and  un- 
becoming reflections,  a  course  such  as 
has  been  suggested  above  would  avert, 
few  persons  can  overrate.  I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  all  my  brother  clergy- 
men, whether  any  of  the  secular  busi- 
nesses of  our  profession  produces  so 
lamentable  an  exhibition  of  that  which 
it  is  most  desirable  to  coneeal — ^vi'orldli- 
ness  of  character — as  the  commissions 
of  dilapidation  held  upon  glebe-houses, 
on  the  occasions  of  the  decease  or  re- 
moval of  the  incumbents.*' 

We  would  Tentufe  to  propose  one 
change  in  the  plan  which  our  author 
has  suggested ;  namely^  that  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  should  under- 
take>  on  certain  terms  to  be  agreed  on, 
to  assure  incumbents  against  the  award 


of  commissions  of  dilapidations.  An 
annual  charge  could  be  laid  on  each 
benefice,  adequate  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  keeping  fflebe-houses  in 
repair ;  and  it  might  be  left  optional 
with  each  incumbent  to  remain  subject 
to  his  present  liabilitiet  or  to  reUeve 
himself  by  effecting  an  insurance. 

We  take  leave  of  our  author,  wish-* 
ing  to  his  engaging  volume  the  favour- 
able  reception  it  merits.  Our  purpose 
has  been  less  to  review  the  work  than 
to  present  the  reader  with  specimens 
by  which  he  can  judge  of  it;  and 
which,  we  trust,  may  cause  him  to 
desire  an  ampler  acquaintance  with  it. 
We  have  but  one  observation  more  to 
add.  The  lighter  and  the  more  serious 
portions  of  the  Pastoral  Annals  have 
one  object — are  incorporated  in  one 
system.  Everv  scenic  description  is 
so  associated  with  some  moral  truths 
as  to  impart  and  to  receive  a  new  in- 
terest and  attraction ;  and  every  nar* 
rative  becomes,  in  some  sort,  an  argu- 
ment, by  being  offered  as  the  exposi- 
tion or  illustration  of  a  principle. 


B I  E  D  8. 
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Joyous  and  happv  creatures — 

Roamers  of  earth  and  air-» 
Free  children  of  the  Woods- 
Bright  glancers  o'er  the  floods, 
Your  homes  are  every  where  ; 
Dear  are  ye,  and  familiar  to  the  heart. 
Making  of  nature's  lovelledt  things  a  part. 

Ye  are  upon  the  mountains. 

With  proud  and  lonely  flight ; 
Ye  are  upon  the  heath. 
The  dear  blue  heaven  beneath. 
Singing  in  wild  delight  ( 
The  rock  doth  shelter  you,  and  many  a  nest, 
Amidst  the  ledges  by  the  lake,  doth  rest. 

Ye  skim  the  restless  ocean. 

White  plumed,  like  fairy  things  f 
Ye  haunt  the  inland  river. 
And  the  sweeping  willows  quiver 
With  the  rustle  of  your  wings  | 
Through  the  dark  pines  your  homeward  way  ve  taltoj 
Or  4tof  to  yo^  Kme  nests  in  bush  or  mke. 
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To  you  morn  bringeth  gladness— > 

The  first  red  flush  of  dajj 
Breaking  jour  rest^  appeals 
Unto  your  hearts — unseals 
The  silent  songs^  that  lay 
Like  dreams,  within  you  through  the  quiet  night. 
And  now  bnrsts  freshly  forth  to  hail  the  light. 

You  slumber  with  the  sunset— 

Scarce  doth  the  day  wax  dim- 
Scarce  doth  the  first  star  glitter, 
When  from  your  nests  you  twitter. 
Your  happy  vesper  hymn  ; 
Like  one,  who,  to  tne  woods  her  lone  way  winging. 
Fills  the  deep  night  with  her  impassioned  singing! 

Solemn  are  woods  at  midnight, 

When  through  the  heavy  shade. 
Scarcely  a  moonbeam  finds 
An  entrance  where  the  winds 

Stir  through  each  ereen  arcade; 
But  dear  to  you  that  safest  solitude. 
Where  on  your  rest  no  mortal  may  intrude. 

And  joyful  is  your  waking. 

Amidst  the  sighing  trees. 

In  the  sweet  matin  hours. 

When  smile  the  opening  flowers — 

What  want  ye  more  than  these ; 

Ye  seek  no  praise — ^your  son^s  as  sweetly  sound. 

As  though  a  crowd  of  worshippers  stood  round. 

Ye  are  the  poet*s  emblem. 

So  doth  his  sonv  gush  free— - 
So  winded  and  ^lad  his  spirit. 
Doth  his  high  gift  inherit. 
Pouring  its  melody 
Beneath  clear  skies,  and  if  they  darken,  keeping 
Song  ever  in  his  heart,  Uiough  it  be  sleeping. 

Sleeping,  but  not  for  ever. 

Still  to  new  life  it  springs. 
When  hope's  sweet  light  doth  waken. 
And  care  and  fear  are  shaken. 

Like  dew-drops  from  his  wings; 
And  'midst  the  flowers  and  trees  with  sunuiine  glistening 
He  hath  his  own  reward,  though  none  be  listening. 
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And  canst  thou  thus  deceive  me. 
And  wUt  thou,  wilt  thou  leave  me, 
With  all  thy  fancies  dear. 
With  evVy  smile  and  tear  ? 
Can  nothing  thee  persuade. 
Thy  flight  by  nought  be  sUy'd, 
O  Golden  Tune  of  life  ? 
No !  idle  U  the  strife ; 
Thy  waves  must  seek  the  sea 
Of  i)sr  eternity. 


The  glorious  lights  are  gone. 
That  beam'd  my  youth  upon ; 
The  ideal  dream  dispelleo. 
Which  once  this  fond  heart  swelled ; 
Gone  the  sweet  fidth  in  beings 
That  were  but  fancy's  seeings : 
"What  was  so  heavenly  hit 
Hath  been  the  spoiler  s  shaiv, 
All  torn  away  from  me 
By  rough  reality. 
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As  onoe  PrffmaliSn 
Embraced  Mb  marble  one 
WHh  passionate  longinr,  till 
Sweet  sense  began  to  nil 
Her  cold  cheeks :  eveii  so. 
With  such  life-giring  glow, 
Was  nature  clasped  dv  me. 
In  youth's  embrace,  till  she. 
My  poet-breast  beneath, 
Began  to  warm  and  breathe. 


And,  sharing  in  mj  flame. 
Voice  to  the  dumb  one  came ; 
She  kissdd  me  again. 
Knew  all  my  joy  and  pain  ; 
Until  the  rose,  the  tree. 
Became  alive  for  me ; 
The  fountain's  silvery  fall 
For  me  was  singing  all ; 
And  my  life's  overflow 
Made  soulless  things  to  glow. 


My  mind,  with  forceful  grasp. 

As  if  it  all  could  clasp. 

Sought  to  embrace  whate'er 

The  universe  might  bear ; 

All  living  forms  to  try, 

Of  act  or  imagery. 

How  great  appeared  the  world. 

While  vet  hi  bud  dose  furl'd  I 

When  it  was  open  all, 

How  poor  it  show'd  and  small ! 

6 
How  did  that  joung  heart  spring. 
With  what  a  fearless  wing, 
'Mid  bliss  of  its  own  dream, 
Believing  what  did  seem. 
By  care  not  yet  oppress'd, 
To  seise  what  life  possess'd ! 
To  ether's  palest  star 
Its  pinions  fled  afar : 
Notning  so  far,  so  high, 
Those  {unions  might  not  try. 

7 
How  easy  was  the  flight  I 
What,  to  so  blest  a  wight, 
Might  seem  too  hard  a  strife  ? 
Around  the  car  of  life, 
How  danced,  to  his  fond  view, 
An  airy  retinue  I 
Love,  with  rewarding  eyes ; 
Fortune,  with  golden  prise ; 
Fame,  with  her  star-crown  won ; 
Truth  shining  like  the  sun. 
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8 
But  ah  I  that  retinue 
That  vanished  from  the  view. 
And  one  by  one  was  gone. 
Ere  half  the  journey  done. 
Light-fluttering  and  gay, 
HimI  fortune  flown  away ; 
Unslaked,  as  at  the  first, 
Of  knowledge  was  the  thirst ; 
Truth's  suniike  form  had  bow'd 
Its  head  to  doubt's  dark  cloud. 

9 
I  saw  fame's  sacred  crown 
On  common  brows  come  down ; 
Too  perishing  a  thing 
Alas  I  was  life's  young  spring ; 
Love's  sweet  time  was  o'er : 
And  ever  lonely  more. 
And  more  deserted  aye. 
Became  the  roughening  way ; 
Till  scarce  e'en  hope  could  shine 
On  that  dark  path  of  mine. 

10 
Of  the  loud  company 
Who  now  remains  with  me  ? 
What  follower  so  brave 
Will  soothe  me  to  the  grave  ? 
Thou,  healer  of  each  wound ! 
By  me  Ion?  sought  and  found! 
Gentle andtender  hand 
Of  Friendship,  which,  bv  band 
Of  love  conjoined,  can  share 
Each  ill  that  life  must  bear. 

11 
And,  Occupation  I  thou 
Hast  link'd  thee,  by  like  tow. 
With  her,  and  help'st  to  charm 
To  peace  each  inward  storm ; 
Unwearied  working  ever. 
Slow,  but  destroying  never ; 
Grain  after  grain  dost  give 
To  stores  that  ever  live ; 
And  steal'st  day  after  day 
From  time's  dull  load  away. 

(Added  by  the  7)ran$lator.) 

And  that  ideal  dream 
Was  but  the  distant  gleam 
Of  Ught  that  yet  shafi  bless 
In  nearer  loveliness : 
It  is  not  gone  for  ever. 
It  was  not  a  deceiver ; 
What  life  from  vision  bore. 
Shall  more  than  life  restore; 
To  earth  awhile  'twas  given, 
But  it  abides  in  heaven. 

w.B.a 
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I  sat  alone,  and  out  upon  the  night 
Gazed  from  a  window,  where  the  light  hoar-frost 
Had  crisped  the  glade,  and  to  the  moving  moon 
Wove  a  bright  web  of  smiles ;  and  high»  but  far, 
A  long  procession  of  majestic  trees 
Preserved  the  shadow  of  their  digpiitj. 
Though  skeletons,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  move 
Before  the  uncourteous  breeze. 

Within,  my  fire 
Had  died  to  embers,  and  the  taper's  light 
Upstarted  drowsily  from  time  to  time. 
And  thoughts  skimmed  silently  about  my  brain. 
Alive,  but  dim.    I  deemed  all  men  asleep, 
Fas|  as  the  fawns  beneath  the  tangled  oaki 
And  felt  a  pleasure  to  be  watching  there 
With  heaven  upon  the  slumber  of  the  world. 
Unmindful  man  I  I  cried, — *tb  well  for  thee 
That  there  are  centinels  who  stand  before 
The  everlasting  doors,  and,  spirit-eyed. 
Flash  through  the  darkness  into  Nature's  breast 
The  glance  of  safety  I     Were  it  thou  alone 
itad  charge  of  her,  before  to-morrow's  dawn 
The  moon  might  turn  to  blood,  and  the  set  smn 
Swerve  from  th'  ecliptic,  and  the  host  of  heaven 
Burst  firom  their  bonds,  like  chargers  from  the  rtin, 
Abroad  into  immensity  1     But  now 
Behold  night's  hosts  revealed !  Across  the  latm 
(Mistaken  oft  for  fWrles)  trip  light  troops 
Of  guardian  spurits ;  and  on  every  star 
Sits  a  bright  charioted,  and  steers  his  orb 
With  tranquil  speed,  flashmg  a  thousand  h^axoA 
From  the  blue  causeway  of  the  firmament^ 
Which  glance  to  earth,  and  there  lie  quivering,  oV 
The  frozen  plains  one  instant,  ere  thev  die. 
AUi  for  man !  Where  all  is  quick  with  Ufe, 
Mtist  he  obey  his  destiny — and  sleep  ? 

Jtlst  then  upon  a  gust  there  swept  a  str^. 
So  fkintly  heard,  'twas  scarcely  more  than  thougtit. 
Yet  full  of  sweetness — and  then  died  away. 
Then  rose,  and  took  a  tone  more  definite-^ 
The  peal  of  bells.     Yet  I  could  scarce  believe^ 
In  that  secluded  place,  and  silent  hour. 
Hard  upon  midnight,  there  was  thought  of  thin^ 
So  much  in  tune  with  poetry  and  heaven. 
Beyond  the  lawn,  and  grove,  and  many  a  roof, 
The  parish  church  lay  far.    *Twas  from  her  itHr^t 
The  sound  leaped  forth — and  I  was  fafn  to  milse 
What  it  might  mean — ^when  like  a  flash  it  sprung 
Up  to  my  memory,  that  the  coming  stroke 
Of  midnight  ushered  in  the  Advent  Morn. 
I  closed  my  shutter,  and,  ere  yet  the  peal 
Had  sobered  to  the  solemn  stroke  of  twelve. 
Low  on  my  knees,  and  not  without  some  tears. 
Had  owned  the  selfish  arrogance  of  heart. 
Which  could  not  stand  within  God's  temple-domej 
But  I  most  bar  the  door  upon  maoldnd. 
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swain's  fobms.* 


Ch4Eles  Swain  has  graduated  as  a 
poet.  The  degree  has  been  conferred  ' 
on  him  by  one  m  every  way  authorized 
to  give  it — the  laurelled  Southev. 
Our  laureate,  who  has  often  been  the 
means  of  making  known  to  the  public 
talents  which  miffht  have  otherwise 
been  lost,  but  who  was  never  pro- 
digal of  praise,  has  said  of  Swain, 
that  his  poetry  was  made  of  the 
right  staff,  and  that  Manchester 
had  reason  to  feel,  and  would  yet 
feel  proud  of  him.  Mr.  Swain's 
talents  have,  we  believe,  long  been 
acknowledged  in  England.  In  Ireland, 
our  more  immediate  territory,  they 
are  not  very  generally  known,  and 
we  therefore  introduce  him  with  the 
eulogy  of  Southey,  We  shall  proceed 
to  confirm  his  character,  by  laying  be* 
fore  oar  readers  a  few  extracts,  taken 
iiearly  at  random,  andfi*om  the  shorter 
poems.  This  is  hardly  doing  him 
justice,  as  his  most  laboured  work  is 
a  long  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Mind," 
a  subject  with  many  points  of  obvious 
interest,  and  vet,  we  rather  fear,  too 
abstract  for  the  taste  of  the  present 
day.  They,  however,  who  have  no 
great  aversion  to  such  a  title,  or  can 
make  an  effort  to  overcome  it,  will 
find  the  poem  full  of  interesting  topics, 
and  ever  intertwined  with  a  tone  of 
thought  and  manner  of  expression 
exhibiting  the  full  power  of  a  true 
poet.  It  is  with  this  poem  that  Mr. 
Swun's  name  will  be  more  especially 
associated.  We  should  say  that  the 
characters  of  his  muse  are  a  calm  and 
amiable  philosophy,  constant  purity  of 
sentiment,  ana  much  eleraice  of 
thought  and  expression.  We  might 
add,  and  our  extracts  shall  beam 
out,  very  considerable  vigour  too.  The 
following  stanzas  are  from  ''  The 
Mind.*'  The^  refer  to  a  subject  which 
has  a  deep  interest  for  too  many  in 
these    cb'mes,  the  early  death   from 


d^line    of    one    whom   the    aulhor 
knew— 

One  I  knew 
Whose  grace^-oh,   poet's  feeling  ne'er 

exprest ; 
Whose  semblance  painter's  pencil  never 

drew ; 
Droop  I   fall ! — as  from  the  rose  fades 

soft  the  vernal  dew. 
Pying  in  tints  of  beauty — ^leaf  by  leaf  I 
'Twas  whispered  Love  first  called  the 

canker  there ; 
But  if  fjhe  grieved,  none  ever  saw  her 

grief; 
The  thought  were   torttire — should  a 

breath  declare 
That  uukind  Love  had  left  her  cheek 

less  fair  I 
And  thus  she  fed  on  J7ope,  who  said 

away 
From  scenes  too  dear;  that  'neath  a 

foreign  air 
Ko  more  the  worm  within  her  breast 

should  prey ; 
Ko  more   her  spirit  fUnt,   her   little 

strength  decay  I 

Love  ?    I  will  tell  thee  what  it  is  to 

love  I 
It  is  to  build  with  human  thoughts  k 

shrine, 
Where  Hope  sits  brooding  like  a  l>eau- 

teous  dove ; 
Where  time  seems  young — and  lifb  a 

thing  divine. 
All  tastes,  all   pleasures,    all   desire 

combine 
To  consecrate  this  sanctnarv  of  bliss. 
Above,  the  stars  in  shroudtess  beatity 

shine: 
Around,  the  streams  their  flowery  mar- 
gins kiss  : 
And  if  there's  heaven  on  earth,  that 

heaven  is  surely  this. 

Yes,  this  is  love_the  steadfast  and  the 

true; 
The  immortal  glory  which  liath  jierer 

set; 
The  best,  the  brightest  l>oon  the  heart 

e'er  knew; 


*  The  Mind,  and   other   poems.    By  Charles    Swain, 
Bogue.  1841. 
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Of  all  life's  tweets  the  very  sweetest 

yet  I 
Oh,  who  can  but  reeall  the  eve  they 

met 
To  breathe  in  some  green  walk  their 

first  yonng  tow, 
Whilst  summer  flowers  with  moonlight 

dews  were  wet. 
And   winds    sighed    soft   around    the 

mountain's  brow. 
And  all  was  rapture  then,  which  is  but 

memory  now. 

Hers  was  a  form  to  dream  of--slight 

andfirail; 
As  thoneh  too  delicate  for  earth — too 

fair. 
To  meet  the  worldly  conflicts  which 

assaU 
Nature's  unhappy  footsteps  everywhere  I 
There  was  a  languor  m  her  pensiye 

air, 
A  tone  of  suffering  in  her  accents  weak, 
The  hectic   signet,    never   known   to 

spare. 
Darkened  the  beauty  of  her  thoughtful 

.  cheek. 
And  omened  fate  more  sad  than  even 

tears  might  speak. 

The  angel-rapt  expression  of  her  eve — 
The   hair   descending,    like  a  golden 

Adown  her  shoulders'  faded  symmetry ; 
Her  moveless  lip,  so  pined  and  perish- 

The   shadow  of  itself  ;^ts   rose-like 

spring 
Blanched  ere  its  time  ;^  for  mom  no 

balm  mi^ht  wake ; 
Nor  youth  with  all  its  hope,  nepenthe 

She  looked  like  one  whose  heart  was 

bom  to  break ; 
A  faoe  on  which  to  gase  made  every 

feeling  ache  I 

The  peasant,  hastening  to  the  vine-ripe 

Oft  tumed  with  pity  towards  the 
stranser  maid. 

Whose  faltering  stms  i^proached  yon 
mount,  which  yields 

A  view  from  shore  to  farthest  see  dis- 
played; 

And  there,  till  setting  day,  the  maiden 
strayed; 

Watching  each  sail,  if  haply  she  might 
find 


The  distant  ship  which  her  dear  friends 

conveyed ; 
And  still  Hope  gave  her  wings  to  every 

wind. 
And  whispered,  *'  See,  they  come  I"  till 

ached  her  wearied  mind. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  the  verses 
,  entitled  «'The  Ships  of  En^^land," 
but  must  be  content  to  substitute  a 
shorter  poem,  less  characteristic  of 
the  author,  less  Tig^ous,  bat  rery 
graceful — 

My  own — my  own~oh !  breathes  there 
one 
To   whom  that  simple   word's    not 
dear? 
Beats  there  a  heart  so  drear  and  lone. 
That  holds  not  mme   loved  object 
near? 
Whose  spirit,  like  the  arkless  bird. 

From  all  companionship  hath  flown. 
And  finds  no  gladness  in  that  word. 

My  own  I — my  own ! 

Who,  dull  to  every  finer  tie. 

To  every  soft  affection  cold. 
Lives  on  in  cheerless  apathy. 

And  in  his  very  youth  seeau  Mi 
Thouffh  frequent  cares  my  mind  enthral* 
Oomd  wealth,  mere  earthly  wealUi, 
atone 
For  the  sweet  beinfipi  !o9t  I — I  call 

My  own  I — my  own ! 

No !    Time  may  still  but  speed  to  show 
How  false  is  Hope's  delicious  song. 
And  many  a  sorrow  I  must  know ; 
But  oh!   sweet  Heaven,  may  it  be 
long 
Ere  those  I  love  from  me  are  gone ; 
And  life  a  wildemess  hath  srown. 
And  of  earth's  millions  there  is  iunm 
My  own  I — my  own  I 

Thb  volume  is  one  which  may  be 
admired  bcffore  bein^  read.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  ^got  up** 
books  we  have  seen  for  a  consideraue 
time.  The  illustrations  are  exquisite^ 
most  beautiful  in  design  and  executioo» 
doing  the  highest  honour  to  the  artists 
ot  Manchester.  One,  designed  by 
Retzch,  and  eneraved  by  Stephenson* 
we  are  positively  in  love  witn.  It  is 
well  worth  the  price  of  the  Toloroe. 
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THI  PAOI  AND  TBI  MAAQUIS. 

•■UiO  no.  Tl.  or  TBI  KIMOOI  PAPBtff. 

The  Marquis  of  Este  is  hamrd  and  wan. 

The  lustre  that  beamed  in  ms  dark  eje  b  gone. 

And  vainlj  his  grief  do  they  seek  to  begniie ; 

The  Marqais  of  Este  forgets  how  to  smile. 

Yet  flashed  once  that  dark  ere  the  wildest  in  mirth* 

And  the  jest  on  his  lip  had  the  happiest  birth ; 

What  now,  while  his  youth's  in  its  first  summer  bloom. 

Has  flung  o*er  its  suntight  this  mantle  of  gloom  ? 

Not  lore — he  but  sippiNi  of  the  cup  at  its  brim, 

And  the  poison  beneath  was  untasted  by  him  ; 

Not  enry — in  person,  in  station,  in  fame, 

To  rank  with  the  proudest  the  Marquis  can  claim. 

But  to  say  how  the  page  of  his  life  met  this  blot, 

'Tis  a  round-about  way  to  tell  how  it  did  not ; 

Besides,  'tis  a  method  that's  grown  somewhat  stale. 

So  instead,  if  you  please,  well  proceed  with  his  tale. 

In  the  Castle  of  Este  there  dwelt,  it  appears. 
While  the  Marquis  was  quite  in  Ids  juvenile  years, 

A  smart  little  page. 

Rather  merry  thjui  sage. 
But  still  an  exceeding  sharo  lad  for  his  age. 
Indeed  he  was  one  of  the  oroUest  of  bricks. 

And  play'd  numerous  tricks. 
For  which  he  got  fewer  haioocki  than  kicks. 
The  name  which  he  T)ore  was  Antonio  Cappello, 
And  he  was  m  truth  as  good-humoured  a  fellow 
As  ever  wore  doublet  of  blue  slashed  with  yellow ; 
And  beyond  any  question,  the  Castle  of  Este 
Never  saw  a  more  comical  youth  in  its  best  day ; 

And  the  Marquis  and  he 

Play'd  full  manv  a  spree, 
When  the  warm  blood  or  youth  in  their  reins  bounded  fine. 

Each  seemed  to  the  other 

Almost  like  a  brother; 
And  as  they  grew  up  even  time  could  not  smother 

llie  strong  recollections 

Of  boyish  affections 
Which,  spite  of  the  Marquis's  rank  and  connexions. 
Made  him  bear  from  Antonio  many  a  joke 
Which  his  pride  would  have  punished  in  most  other  folk ; 
And  still,  in  his  intercourse  with  him,  to  blend 
With  the  rank  of  the  master,  the  tone  of  the  friend. 
While  Antonio  felt  so  much  regard  for  his  master 
That  he*d  shield  him  at  risk  of  his  life  from  disaster. 
And  their  mutual  interest  vanished  not  when 
The  master  and  servant  had  both  become  men. 

Bright  Italy,  for  ever  dear. 
To  whosoe  er  has  heart  and  eyes. 
Whatever  be  the  enchanted  guise 
In  which  thy  charms  appear  1 
Whether  we  mark  thy  earlier  hour 
Of  grandeur,  mi^esty,  and  power. 
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Whose  trophies  still  exist  suhlime 

As  whetstones  for  the  scythe  of  Time  ; 

Or  view  thy  softer  looks  displayed, 

InleVellBess  aloA&ai^fkyedv 

Sweet  Hehe  of  the  Earth,  whose  rill 

Of  classic  lore  is  biihhling  still, ' 

To  cool  the  parched  and  burning  lip 

Of  whosoeV  will  turn  aside 

From  vulgar  haunts  of  wealth  and  pride. 

Its  pure  and  tranquil  wave  to  sip. 

Shrme  of  the  arts — and  where,  oh,  where 

Does  Nature  dwell  in  forms  more  fair  ? 

Where  prouder  towers  the  snow-capt  hill  ? 

Where  clearer  flows  the  sparkling  rill  ? 

Where  laughs  the  landscape  more  by  day  ? 

Where  reigns  the  night  with  softer  sway  ? 

Where  beams  an  eye  of  deeper  jet 

Than  flashes  from  thy  fazziolet  ? 

Where  sits  the  heart  upon  its  throne 

So  flrmly  as  benec^h  thy  zone  1* — 

Alasl  w^y  must  the  ''serpent*s  trail'* 

Amid  thy  flowrets  still  prevail  ? 

But  so  it  is,  we  must  confess, 

With  all  that  thou  canst  give  to  bless ; 

You've  got  two  horrid  ilb  to  plague  you> 

The  tertian  and  the  quartan  ague  I 

.    So,  alas  1  beyond  doubt 

Has  the  Marquis  found  out. 
Until  now  he  had  ever  been  as  '  sound  as  a  trout,' 

But  be  sighs  and  he  groans 

From  the  pains  in  his  bones* 
His  woes  might  indeed  extract  pity  from  ttooel  | 

He  swears  at  the  doctors 

As  wicked  ooncootors 
Of  physio  more  dire  by  a  hundred  d^^ees 
Than  the  veriest  ills  which  result  from  disease. 
And  vows  that  if  one  of  them  sends  him  a  bottle. 
He'll  pour  the  contents  of  it  down  his  own  throttle; 

So  they  all  stay  away. 

As  indeed  well  they  may# 
And  gravely  enough  to  each  other  tb«»y  say — 
<<  If  we  go  near  the  Marquis,  he's  got  so  obstreperous, 
"  By  the  bones  of  old  Galen  he*ll  certainly  pepper  us !" 

Now  the  medical  sages 

In  those  middle  ages 
.To  say  truth  were  not  iblk  of  sueh  very  great  science ; 
To  induce  one  to  plaee  on  them  wondrous  relinnoe ; 
And  any  man  skilled  in  the  doctrines  of  Harvey 
Outshines  them  as  much  as  a  state-ooa^  a  jarrey. 
•    Though  none  could  have  hoped  for  a  progress  so  huge 
As  Morrison  curing  the  world  with  gamboge ; 

Whereby  no  one,  *tia  dear. 

Can  die  after  this  year — 
A  fact  which  must  lead  to  results  rather  .qnetr  ; 
Unless  among  wonderful  coming  iUventiona 
There  be  one  for  increasing  our  planets*  dtmdnsions. 

But  this  is  digressing 

A' matter  distr^song. 
To  readers,  which  won't  Ibrii^g  ma  many  %  blessing. 
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The  doctors,  I  aaid^ 

In  thoie  days  were  not  bred 
In  a  maaner  upon  them  much  lustre  to  shed  | 
And  if  one  of  them  now  were  to  rise  iron  the  dead, 
tm  certain  there's  not  in  Europe  a  college 
Where  he*d  get  a  diploma  for  medical  knowledge^ 
Or  those  ominous  titles  which  people  express 
By  an  L.R.C.P.  or  an  M.R.C.S.I 

Yet  somehow,  whatever  their  absence  of  skill, 
They  hit  now  and  then  upon  remedies  still ; 

And  at  least  haa  one  cure 

Which  was  found  pretty  sure 
In  cases  of  ague  to  set  matters  right ; 
Namely,  giving  the  patient  a  deuce  of  a  fright. 

And  that  trusty  poor  fellow, 

Antonio  Cappello, 
On  hearing  it,  made  up- bis  mind  in  a  minute 
That  he'd  try  very  quickly  what  virtue  was  in  it. 
Blessing  ftite  for  detecting  so  famous  a  stroke 
As  curing  his  lord  by  a  practical  joke  I 

'Tis  a  sultry  noon 
In  the  middle  of  June, 
And  the  smooth  wave  glows  in  the  burning  light 
Of  the  hot  sun's  gaze, 
Whose  parch'd  lips  blase. 
As  he  fiercely  quafl^  of  its  waters  bright. 
*Tis  a  sultry  noon, 
A  glorious  boon 
To  the  Marquis  who  looks  an  exceeding  "gone  'coon.** 
As  he  stands  to  be  done, 
Like  a  steak  in  the  sun. 
Which  all  but  himself  most  religiously  shun  ; 
But  spite  of  his  baking. 
He's  shivering  and  shakingi 
As  he  looks  on  the  tide. 
Upon  which  there  glide 
A  barge  or  two,  whose  keels  divide 
The  molten  wave,  and  the  folk  inside 
'Tis  clear  must  be  demons  doomed  to  be  fried. 
Floating  on  for  aye  on  that  burning  river ; 
And  the  marquis  looks,  and  begins  to  shiver. 
As  he  thinks  (being  baked  to  the  substance  of  brick) 
How  much  to  be  envied  is  elderly  Nick* 

Like  the  lightning's  flash, 
With  a  plunge  and  a  splash. 
Into  the  river  he  goes  slap  dash. 

Souse  to  the  bottom. 

Like  a  hippopotam- 
us, ere  you'd  glaaee  at  your  fingers  and  tot  'em  : 

Up  to  the  top 

Comes  his  head,  like  a  mop, 
For  of  hair  he  has  got  an  exceeding  good  crop  ; 
And  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  he  shouts  "  aiuio  /" 
Which  brings  to  his  aid  these  same  barges  of  Pluto, 
(From  demons  or  men  he's  not  likely  to  spurn  it) 
And  he's  haul'd  up  exceedingly  like  a  '^  soused  gurnet.** 
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And  he  looks  around. 

Not  a  trace  can  be  found 
Of  the  Tillab  by  whom  he  so  nearly  was  drown'd« 
But  he's  taken  home,  and  he's  put  into  bed. 
And  they  scrub  him  and  tie  up  in  flannels  his  head ; 
And  he  finds,  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  that  immersion 
Has  banished  completely  his  rillainous  tertian. 

But  alas !  there's  a  sad,  a  desperate  charge 
Made  by  the  people  who  sailed  in  the  barge, 

'Gainst  Antonio  Cappello, 

They  swear  he's  the  fellow 
Who  pitched  in  the  Marquis,  and  there's  a  reward 
Oifer'd  for  taking  him  now  by  his  lord. 

Who  vows  in  his  fury, 

(And  he's  judge  and  jury) 
That  the  moment  the  crime  to  the  monster  he  tracks. 
Off  shall  his  noddle  be  chopped  by  the  axe. 

Two  days  go  by,  and  lo  I  on  the  third 

Antonio  appears  as  if  nought  had  occurred ; 

And  when  he  is  seized  and  put  under  arrest. 

He  TOWS  the  whole  matter  was  only  a  jest 

For  curing  the  Marquis  ;  and  on  his  discovery 

That  the  plot  had  effected  his  perfect  recovery. 

He  returned  as  they  saw,  which  he  would  not  have  done 

It  was  clear,  if  the  dip  had  been  other  than  fun. 

To  the  Marquis  they  bring  him,  but  somehow  his  tale 
With  his  lordship  appears  but  of  little  avail. 
He  listens,  and  says  with  unpitying  eye — 
"  Antonio  Cappello,  to-morrow,  you  die  I" 

No  word  Antonio's  lip  replies. 

They  bear  him  off  with  downcast  eyes, 

Unquivering  lip,  and  placid  face. 

Where  none  may  one  emotion  trace. 

That  doubt  of  him  could  ever  cross 

His  master's  mind  is  thought  so  new. 

That  with  it  comes  an  utter  loss 

Of  feelmg  what  to  speak  or  do. 

That  treachery  should  be  deemed  to  dweU 

Within  that  breast  whose  honest  swell 

Told  of  emotions  warm  and  true 

As  ever  manhood's  bosom  knew—. 

Those  callous  words,  that  stony  glance. 

Have  bound  him  in  a  fearful  trance. 

Awake  he  must,  it  recks  not  where — 

A  palace  or  a  dungeon-cell — 
That  doubt  from  out  his  bosom  tear. 

And  he  will  meet  unshrinking — Hdl ! 

The  morrow  comes,  nor  smiles  the  less. 

That  misery's  eye  must  meet  its  ray ; 
When  would  it  smile  if  man's  distress 

Could  scare  its  glorious  light  away  ? 
The  hours  glide  on — in  Este's  court. 
The  crowds  have  met  to  hail  the  sport. 
Which  coldly  yields  a  brother's  life. 
Up  to  the|headsman's  gory  knife ; 
The  castle's  arching  vatdts  resound. 
To  groups  of  gazers  gathering  round. 
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Who  listlessly  the  moments  while 

With  careless  chat*  and  jest,  and  smile. 

Though  death  amongst  them  soon  shall  coin6» 

The  thought  strikes  not  one  coward  dumh — 

ThatdeaSi  they  mark  unshrinking — why? 

It  threatens  only  one  to  die. 

If  pestilence  from  out  that  crowd 

Wrapped  but  one  victim  in  his  shroud ; 

If  riot,  with  disordered  blow. 

Struck  but  one  bleeding  brawler  low ; 

Within  that  courtryard*s  narrow  pale 

How  many  a  craven  wretch  would  quail ! 

And  oh !  at  that  approaching  sight. 

How  many  a  spirit  brave  in  nght. 

And  fearless  in  disease^s  clutch. 

Would  sicken  from  compassion's  touch  I 

Yet  sights  like  this  are  still  allowed 

As  lessons  for  the  gaping  crowd  1 

The  hour  is  come — unbarred  the  cell  I 
Upon  the  gloomy  scaffold  stand. 

One  to  whose  breast  these  signs  foretell 
An  hour  of  deeper  calm  at  hand. 

And  one  whose  arm  shall  soon  release 

A  troubled  soul  and  give  it  peace. 

They  pause — across  Antonio's  eyes 

The  headsman  now  the  bandage  ties. 

And  as  to  earth  his  orbs  he  seals. 

Beside  the  block  the  victim  kneels. 

With  neck  outstretched  to  meet  the  blow 

That  ends  his  griefs  or  joys  below. 
The  siffnal  is  made — *tis  the  axe  that  descends. 

On  the  neck  of  the  wretch  that  was  led  forth  to  slaughter. 
Is  it  thus  ?  No,  the  headsman  but  over  him  bends. 
And  pours  on  his  neck  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  1 
At  the  joke 
All  the  folk 

Who  expected  the  stroke 
For  an  instant  are  mute,  with  the  sudden  surprise. 
And  then  give  a  shout  that  ascends  to  the  skies ; 
And  the  Marquis  himself,  who  b  there  in  disguise. 
Flings  it  off  and  says,  *'  Come,  friend  Antonio,  rise !" 
But  how  strange — the  poor  youth  neither  stirs  nor  replies  ! 
The  Marquis  comes  near  with  a  strange  sort  of  dread, 
And  shakes  him — alas,  poor  Antonio  is  dead  1 


The  tale  is  told :  since  that  sad  hour. 
In  Este's  hall  or  Este's  bower. 
The  lord  of  Este,  once  so  gay. 
In  silent  sadness  droops  away ; 
Age  on  his  brow  has  left  no  trace. 
But  youth  seems  frozen  in  his  face* 
And  in  his  heart  life's  ruby  rill 
Is  colder  far  than  age  can  chill. 
He  meant  not  ill,  but  cannot  shun 
The  shade  of  that  which  he  hath  done ; 
Nor  till  he  sleeps  his  final  sleep. 
Will  time  his  memory  kindly  steep 
In  sweet  forgetfulness  of  all 
Which  must  that  fatal  scene  recall. 
But  life,  however  long  its  span. 
Must  mark  him  stilU--a  wretched  man. 
Voh.  XXL^No.  124.  .        2h 
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Many  circumstances  seem  to  point  it  sume  all  the  cattle  that  have  been 
out  as  a  peculiar  duty  in  Great  Bri-  imported  under  it.f 
tain  to  take  active  steps  to  r^lenish  This  rapid  increase  of  population, 
the  earth  and  to  subdue  it ;  and  per-  which  is  a  source  of  alarm  to  many, 
haps  there  is  no  class  of  measures  and  which  all  must  view  with  awe  and 
which  the  government  of  the  day  can  apprehension  for  its  ultimate  conse- 
adopt  with  greater  ease,  and  hereafter  quences,  forms  the  most  pressing  arg^- 
look  back  upon  with  greater  pleasure  ment  in  fkvour  of  an  extended  system 
than  those  which  may  be  recommended  of  emigration.  To  attempt  to  stop 
with  a  view  to  promote  emigration  to  this  increase  would  be  vain.  To  in- 
cur colonies.  The  population  of  Great  troduce  what  is  called  the  preventive 
Britain  increases  with  a  rapidity  never  check  among  the  labouring  classes 
known  before  in  any  fully-peopled  na-  would,  we  believe,  be  as  inexpedient 
tion,  that  is,  in  any  nation  where  the  as  impracticable.  Provision  must  be 
want  of  a  sufficient  population  was  not  made  for  the  increase,  and  many  cir- 
senstbly  felt  and  even  made  a  topic  of  cumstances  conspire  to  point  out  emi- 
complaint.  It  doubles  its  numbers  gration  as  one  and  perhaps  the  most 
in  about  forty-four  years,  notwith-  efficient  of  the  sources  from  which 
standing  the  swarms  of  emigrants  that  provision  can  be  obtained.  Eng- 
which  it  annuallv  pours  forth  to  every  land  has  the  greatest  navy  and  the 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  increasing  most  extensive  colonies  in  the  world ; 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred  souls  she  possesses  in  the  greatest  abundance 
a-day ;  and  the  increase  made  to  the  all  that  a  new  colony  can  want,  and 
population  since  the  new  tariff  passed  has  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for 
nas  been  more  than  sufficient  to  con-  all  that  a  new  colony  can  supply. 


*  Emigration;  New  Holland.    By  Thomas  Bartlett,  1  vol.  octavo,  pp.  312. 

f  We  may  observe,  that  when  we  speak  of  an  increase  of  any  amount  made  to 
the  population  within  a  given  period,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  increase  con- 
sists entirely  of  men,  or  entirely  of  wonaen,  or  entirely  of  children.  The  increase 
will  compose,  as  it  were,  an  additional  population,  containing  the  same  proportions 
of  persons  of  dififerent  a|^es  and  sexes  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  former  population  of 
the  country.  We  deem  it  necessary  to  observe  this,  becau:ie  we  know  that  many 
intelligent  persons  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation in  any  year  is  comoosed  entirely  of  children.  The  mistake  is  a  natural  one; 
and  the  prpposition  whicn  we  have  just  denied  appears  to  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  two  premises  of  undoubted  truth,  viz.,  that  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation is  produced  by  births  only,  and  that  of  course  those  births  are  only  of  in- 
fants. Hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  increase  of  population  must  be  composed 
entirely  of  infants.  The  falsehood  of  this  conclusion  will  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  extends  the  reasonings  over  a  series  of  years.  Thus,  if  the  population  of  the 
British  isles  increases  at  tne  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  a-year,  if  we  infer  from 
this  that  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  more  infants  in  the  kingdom  in  January, 
1843,  than  there  were  in  1842,  we  must  equally  conclude  that  in  January,  1842^ 
there  were  two  hundred  thousand  more  infants  than  there  were  in  January,  1841 ; 
and  carrying  on  the  argument,  we  come  to  the  astounding  conclusion,  that  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1843,  there  are  in  the  kingdom  fbar  million  more  infants  than  there  were 
in  January,  1823 1 1  This  sufficiently  proves  that  the  argument  must  be  fallacious. 
Its  fallacy,  in  fact,  consists  in  omitting  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  changes 
produced  in  the  population  by  the  lapse  of  a  year.  Kot  only  has  a  certain  number 
of  infants  been  born,  but  every  maUi  woman,  and  child  is  one  year  older  than  he, 
she,  or  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  reader  is  probably  reminded 
of  a  similar  fallacy  which  is  sure  to  pervade  men's  minds  after  every  serious  storm. 
The  gpreatest  concern  is  expressed  for  the  number  of  aged  trees  that  are  blown 
down,  and  people  say  that  it  will  require  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  to  repair  the 
damage.  They  forget  that  in  a  year  every  tree  grows  a  year  older,  and  that  each 
class  of  trees  is  replaced,  not  by  new  ones  to  be  planted,  but  by  the  class  wfaidi 
ranked  immediately  next  |o  it  in  a|[e. 
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Those  who  endeavour  to  impreM 
upon  the  public  mind  their  opinions  of 
tiie  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  judicious  system  of  colonization, 
are  often  met  by  a  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  at  home,  and 
an  assertion  that  the  expense  of  send- 
ing emigrants  to  our  colonies  would 
be  better  employed  in  reclaiming  those 
waste  lands,  and  thus  at  once  finding 
employment  and  subsistence  for  the 
surplus  population.  Now  we  are  not 
disposed  to  undervalue  the  effects  of 
an  improved  agriculture.  Let  our 
waste  lands  be  reclaimed,  and  more 
capital  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  productive  land  wherever  it  can 
be  done  with  profit.  The  process  is 
^oing  on,  and  needs  no  stimulus  ex- 
cept that  desire  of  gain  which  has  led 
to  so  many  great  improvements  within 
the  present  century.  Legislation  is 
only  required  to  remove  those  impe« 
dimcnts  which  the  complicated  nature 
of  our  laws  of  real  property  oppose 
to  every  great  improvement  which 
does  not  yield  an  immediate  return. 
But  the  most  extensive  emigration  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  improvement 
and  reclaiming  of  our  waste  lands. 
We  do  not  recommend  emigration  as 
a  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  nor  do  we 
desire  it  to  be  adopted  in  exclusion  of 
any  other  beneficial  measure.  The 
state  of  the  country  requires  that  no- 
thing  useful  should  be  neglected  j  and 
there  are  not  wanting  circumstances 
which  even  indicate  a  superiority  in 
emigration  over  what  is  sometimes 
called  home  colonization.  The  effects 
of  the  two  measures  on  population  are 
essentially  different.  If  a  quantity  of 
land  is  reclaimed  sufficienl  to  support 
a  fiimily  at  home,  it  !)ecome8  necessary 
to  provide  employment  and  subsistence 
for  that  family  and  its  increase  through 
successive  generations.  But  when  a 
station  is  assigned  to  it  in  a  thinly- 
peopled  colony,  the  future  increase  of 
the  family  need  cause  no  apprehension, 
since  the  more  numerous  it  becomes, 
the  more  assured  will  bo  its  prosperity. 

The  field  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment is  also  limited  and  uncertain. 
That  any  such  speculation  should  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked  by  the  in- 
telligence and  enterprise  of  the  country 
is  at  least  some  argument,  although 
certainly  by  no  means  a  conclusive 
one,  that  it  cannot  be  undertaken  to 
a  rery  great  exteat  with  any  oertaia 


prospect  of  success.  We  believe  it  is 
m  the  nature  of  agricultural  improve* 
ments  to  advance  slowly ;  *  and  it  is 
scarcely  desirable  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  If  such  improvements  ad* 
vanced  too  rapidly  they  would  lower 
the  price  of  provisions  so  as  to  ruin 
the  farmers  who  hold  their  land  at  a 
rent  nearly  equal  to  its  annual  value. 
The  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
been  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
increase  of  population,  so  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  millions  added  to  our 
numbers  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
an  increased  importation  of  corn  has 
not  been  required  to  supply  our  wants. 

Any  improvement  in  our  agrioul* 
ture,  such  as  extensive  drainage,  forced 
on  by  legislative  interference,  would 
be  injurious  in  two  respects: — In  the 
first  place,  it  would,  like  every  other 
forced  application  of  capital,  be  a  di* 
version  of  capital  from  the  more  pro- 
ductive employments  which  it  naturally 
seeks,  to  the  less  productive  one  to 
which  it  is  forced.  Let  useful  in* 
formation  on  the  subject  be  extensivel  ' 
disseminated,  and  private  capital  will 
quickly  be  attracted  to  the  pursuits 
most  profitable  to  the  individuals  and 
to  the  community.  When  the  con- 
trary occurs,  it  is  only  because  either 
the  capitalist  or  the  consumer  neglects 
his  true  interests. 

We  do  not,  however,  deem  this  less 
productive  employment  of  capital  to 
be  in  itself  an  evil  of  very  great  magw 
nitude.  The  wealth  of  EngUmd  is  se 
great  that  much  may  be  wasted  withii 
out  mischief,  and  improvements  oa 
land  are  most  frequently  offeoted  not 
by  capital,  withdrawn  from  other  pur- 
suits, but  by  the  incomes  of  the  pro- 
prietors ^hich  would  otherwise  be  al* 
together  unprofitably  expended. 

The  second  evil  we  deem  to  be  of 
more  consequence.  It  is,  that  the 
forced  applicatimi  of  capital  to  sgricol* 
tural  improvements,  is  in  some  respects 
an  anticipation  of  the  future  resources 
of  the  nation.  The  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  the  reclaiming  of 
waste  lands  are  designed  evidently  to 
be  a  resource  to  provide  for  an  in^ 
creasing  population.  As  population 
increases,  the  dem  ind  forfbod  becomes 
more  extensive  and  intense,  and  the 
existing  cultivation  becomes  inadequate 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants* 
But  at  the  same  time  the  increase  of 
inteUigenee  and  capital,  the  improf  e^ 
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inent  of  roads,  and  other  circumstances 
favourable  to  agriculture,  connected 
with  an  incl*ease  of  population,  intro- 
duces  such  improvements  that  the  in- 
creased supply  is  produced  with  little, 
and  sometimes  without  any,  advance 
of  price.  But  if  in  this  generation 
we  anticipate  improvements  designed 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  next,  we  may 
lower  the  price  of  com  too  much,  ruin 
those  farmers  who  by  circumstances 
are  prevented  from  participating  in 
the  advantages  of  those  improvements, 
imd  be  the  cause  of  future  distress,  by 
introducing  habits  favourable  to  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  population  than 
can  find  subsistence  from  the  natural 
progress  of  agricultural  improvements. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  an  opinion  unfavourable 
to  agricultural  societies,  or  to  any  ex- 
ertions of  individuals.  We  believe 
that  they  are  calculated  to  do  much 
good,  and  that  they  are  the  natural 
results  of  the  increased  wants  and  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  people. 
What  we  deprecate  is,  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state  to  force  capital 
to  agriculture  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  our  wants. 

There  is  no  manner  in  which  public 
charity  can  be  more  efficiently  directed 
than  in  giving  assistance  to  poor  emi- 
grants ;  and  it  happens  that  those  for 
whom  such  assistance  is  best  calculated, 
are  precisely  those  whose  case  is  most 
perplexing  to  the  framers  or  adminis- 
trators  of  every  system  of  relief  for  the 
poor.  The  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
halt,  the  blmd,  the  infirm  aged,  their 
eases  can  cause  no  difficulty,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion,  their  wants  ought 
to  be  relieved  plenteously  and  cheer- 
fully, and  every  exertion  used  to  make 
them  as  comfortable  as  their  situation 
will  admit.  We  do  not  wish  to  send 
them  to  the  colonies — t^iey  would  be 
tmhappy  and  useless  there,  and  are 
proper  objects  of  relief  at  home  ;  and 
relief  given  to  them  cannot,  by  its  ex- 
ample, lead  to  injurious  consequences. 
But  there  is  in  every  dense  population 
a  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  more 
difficult  to  legislate,  and  whom  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  describe.  They  are  the 
slaves  of  circumstances,  and  although 
they  are  not  always  idle,  they  seem  to 
want  energy.  They  will  sometimes 
work  hard,  if  yoa  pUce  work  before 
them,  and  if  they  happen  to  meet  with 
410  inducemeiit  to  be  idle;  but  employ- 


ment must  seek  them,  for  they  will 
never  seek  employment,  and  unless 
they  can  be  supported  by  their  father's 
trade,  for  they  know  no  other  pursuit, 
they  will  sink  into  pauperism.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  to  rouse  them  to  activity 
by  a  rigorous  administration  of  the 
poor  laws.  The  workhouse  may  be 
made  odious  to  them,  and  they  may 
be  thus  kept  out  of  it,  but  their  wants 
will  not  be  thereby  relieved,  and  they 
will  sink  into  squalid,  demoralizing 
wretchedness.  They  have  generally 
large  families,  and  account,  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  for  their  poverty, 
by  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
porting a  large  family  in  such  bad 
times.  Their  excuse  is  a  true  one,  as 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  any  thing 
requiring  energy  or  exertion.  This 
inactivity  of  disposition,  which  most 
men  partake  of  in  different  degrees,  is 
frequently  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their 
success  in  life ;  but  it  may  be  fostered 
or  counteracted  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  men  are  placed,  and  no  situa- 
tion is  so  favourable  to  exertion,  or 
affords  less  temptation  to  idleness,  than 
that  in  which  a  labourer  finds  himself 
when  once  fairly  placed  in  a  new 
colony.  Instead  of  having  to  look  for 
employment,  he  is  eagerly  sought  afler» 
and  is  at  once  removed  from  all  idle 
companions,  and  secured  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  his  toil.  Every  thing 
about  him  is  new,  and  calculated  to 
stir  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  Habits  of 
labour  counteract  the  natural  indolence 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  man  who  at 
home  would  be  an  unhappy  burthen 
on  society,  becomes  a  useful,  contented, 
industrious  colonist.  Out  of  the  great 
number  of  the  labouring  classes  who 
betake  themselves  to  the  colonies,  there 
are  comparatively  few  whose  condition 
has  not  been  permanently  and  happily 
altered  by  the  emigp-ation.  With 
respect  to  New  Holland  thb  i^ipears 
to  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  an 
able  and  determined  opponent  of  emi- 
gration to  that  colony.  In  his  work 
on  New  Holland,  p.  136,  we  find  the 
following  passage — 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  whose 
wealth  consists  of  a  pair  of  brawny 
arms,  and  who  has  lived  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  one  who  can  complete  a 
hard  day's  work  under  a  scorching  sun, 
is  well  fitted  for  colonization.  This 
man,  especially  if  he  be  a  clever  sober 
artificer,  will  do  weU»  but  not  to  tha 
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extent  which  the  price  of  laboar  will 
lead  him  to  anticipate,  as  he  will  have  to 
pay  enormously  for  every  thing  he  pur- 
chases ;  still  if  a  sober  industrious  man, 
unless  burthened  with  a  large  family 
of  young  children,  his  situation  in  life 
will  be  much  improved,  and  his  com- 
fort much  increased." 

This  admission  comes  with  consi- 
derable force  from  a  writer  who  enter- 
tains such  strong  feelings  against 
the  colony.  He  had  previously  ad- 
mitted the  eligibility  of  the  colony 
as  ft  site  for  the  operations  of  the 
capitalist. 

"  The  man  of  wealth  will  find  New 
Holland  a  rich  field  for  his  operations. 
He  will  obtain  interest  on  unquestion- 
able security  far  exceeding  any  thin"f  he 
could  hope  for  in  an  old  country.  I'he 
cause  has  been  already  shown.  So  many 
persons  commence  undertakings  which 
they  are  unable  to  accomplish  m  conse- 
quence of  the  hij;h  price  of  labour,  that 
the  money  in  the  market  is  easily  caught 
up  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  money  is  the  best  mer- 
chandize.*'— p.  18G. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  tlius  admitted  that 
New  Holland  possesses  what  may  be 
deemed  the  most  important  element  of 
wealthy  viz.  high  interest  on  capital^ 
high  wages  of  labour,  high  price  of 
goods.  These  form  the  state  of  affairs 
to  be  desired  by  him  who  wishes  to 
dispose  of  his  money,  his  goods,  or  his 
labour.  The  man  who  has  none  of 
these  has  no  business  at  New  Holland, 
he  must  remain  either  a  pauper  or  a 
mendicant  at  home.  He  has  no  visible 
means  of  earning  his  subsistence  any 
where.  The  warmest  advocates  of 
emigration  require  no  further  admis- 
sions. They  contend  that  where  there 
is  abundance  of  unoccupied  land,  there 
most  be  an  almost  unlimited  demand 
for  lahour;  that  the  great  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  causes  the  profit**  of 
capital  to  rate  very  high;  and  that  high 
profits  and  high  wages  naturally  cause 
high  prices  of  commodities,  a  circum- 
stance injurious  only  to  the  unproduc- 
tive idler,  as  high  prices  are  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  the  prosperity 
of  every  other  class.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
however,  whose  book  is  written  in  a 
very  oratorical  style,  endeavours  to 
make  use  of  those  admissions  to  the 
purpose  of  his  argument.     This  he  en- 


deavours to  effect  by  the  artifices  of 
exaggeration  and  diminution  in  com- 
paring the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
colony.  In  this  manner  almost  any 
proposition  in  political  economy  may 
be  proved  or  disproved  to  the  perfect 
conviction  of  the  careless  reader. 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of 
affairs  favourable  to  one  class,  which 
is  not,  or  may  not  be,  in  some  re- 
spects, or  on  some  occasions,  incon- 
venient to  some  other  class,  and  vice 
versa.  The  orator,  therefore,  makes 
out  his  case  by  exaggerating  one  set 
of  consequences,  and  extenuating  or 
neglecting  others  of  perhaps  still 
greater  importance.  This  can  be 
done  with  particular  ease  in  argu- 
ments on  commercial  matters,  since 
in  every  contract  the  parties  for  the 
moment  have  opposite  interests,  and 
whatever  condition  of  affairs  is  desired 
by  the  one  is  deprecated  by  the  other. 
Thus  a  high  rate  of  wages,  than 
which  there  can  be  no  greater  cause 
and  symptom  of  a  country's  pros- 
perity, is  yet  an  inconvenience  to 
those  who  have  to  conduct  opera- 
tions requiring  the  assistance  of  nu- 
merous labourers ;  and  as  any  thing 
appears  larger  by  being  brought 
nearer  to  our  view,  and  exhibited  in 
more  detail,  this  petty  inconvenience 
may  be  represented  as  more  than 
compensating  for  the  thousand  bene- 
fits which  the  country  derives  from 
high  wages.  It  would  not,  however, 
be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  a  high 
price  of  labour  cannot  retard  the 
prosperity  of  any  colony.  It  may 
cause  it  to  be  impossible  for  the 
present  to  undertake  certain  specula- 
tions with  success,  but  this  cannot 
diminish  the  field  of  employment  for 
labour  injuriously,  since  if  it  did,  it 
would  cure  itself  by  lowering  the  rate. 
It  is  also  plain  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prosperity  of  the  capi- 
talist ;  for  although  some  speculations 
are  thus  placed  beyond  his  reach,  the 
reason  is,  that  there  are  so  many  pro- 
fitable fields  of  employment  for  the 
small  quantity  of  capital  as  yet  accu- 
mulated in  the  country,  that  the  owners 
of  capital  have,  as  it  were,  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  labourers,  and  in  this 
competition  the 'capital,  which  is  ap- 
plied in  the  most  profitable  manner 
can  outbid  the  rest.  Unless  in  the 
rare  case  where  the  high  price  of  la- 
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l>otir  18  oatis^  by  an  excess  of  capital^ 
it  nerer  can  lead  to  an j  serious  depre- 
ciation of  profits. 

The  large  interest  which  is  perma- 
nently and  constantly  obtained  for  mo- 
ney m   New    Holland  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  profits  of  capital  in  every 
trade  are  very  high.     It  is  almost  uni- 
versally  admitted  that  the  general  ave- 
rage rate  of  interest  depends  upon  the 
general  average  rate  of  profit.     It  is 
trucj  indeed,  that  the  casual  variations 
of  each  may  be,  and  frequently  ai*e,  in 
contrary  dhrections.     A  sudden  depres- 
sion of  trade  may  embarrass  the  mer- 
chanti  and  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
meet  his  engagements.     He  will  pay  a 
heavy  interest  rather  than  sacrifice  his 
stock  by  pouring  it  into  a  market  al- 
ready sufi^ring  n'om  a  glut  of  similar 
commodities.      The  intense  competi- 
tion of  merchants  similarly  circum- 
stanced may  cause  the  rate  of  interest 
for  a  time  to  rise  exorbitantly  high  ; 
but  this  higb  rate  must  be  temporary, 
and  it  is  not  often  to  be  obtamed  on 
**  unquestionable  security."    The  mo- 
ney is  borrowed  to  meet  an  unexpected 
loss,  not  to  make  an  expected  profit, 
and  a  demand  arising  from  this  source, 
cannot  be  permanent.      The  general 
state  of  things  is,  that  the  merchant 
carries  on  his  business  at  a  profit,  not 
at  a  loss,  and  if  he  borrows  money  to 
carry  on  or  extend  his  trade,  it  must 
be  because  he  expects  to  make,   by 
means  of  the  borrowed  money,  a  greater 
profit  than  the  sum  which  he  agrees 
to  pay  for  interest.      Mr.    Bartlett, 
however,  seems  to  suppose  that  in  New 
Holland  money  is  always  borrowed  to 
meet  the  losses  occasioned  by  over- 
trading, or  unsuccessful  speculations. 
He  says,  that  "  so  many  persons  com- 
tnence  undertakings,  which  they  are 
unable  to  accomplish,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  labour,  that  the 
money  in  the  market  is  easily  caught 
up  at  a  high  rate  of  interest."    This 
indeed  would  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  fact  that  those  undertaking?, 
when  completed  with  borrowed  money, 
are    generally  exceedingly   profitable 
to  the  undertakers.      But  it  would 
be  unfair  to  put  this  construction  on 
the  sentence,  for  he  has  expressly  re- 
ferred to  what  he  has  said  before  on 
the  subject.     The  passa^  to  which  he 
tefers  is  evidently  the  following  one, 
l^hich  occurs  in  page  179,  where  he 
describes  the  annoyances  and  disap* 


pointments  which  befall  a  settler  in 
New  Holland : — 

**  After  a  martyrdom  of  suspense,  the 
situation  is  finally  agreed  on ;  the  set- 
tler takes  his  family  and  all  his  effects 
at  a  great  cost,  on  to  his  property,  which 
he  finds  so  overrun  with  bushes  and 
trees,  that  he  decides  with  difiiculty  as 
to  which  is  the  most  eligible  situation 
for  a  temporary  residence.  This,  how- 
ever, is  determined ;  and  after  putting 
up  his  canvass  tent,  the  poor  fellow  takes 
bis  first  night  in  the  bush.  If  it  comes 
on  to  blow,  accompanied  with  rain — and 
when  it  does  blow  in  this  country  it  is  in 
earnest — his  tent  will  most  probably  be 
blown  down,  and  every  body  saturated 
and  chilled  with  cold.  United,  however, 
in  one  common  object,  they  set  to  work 
to  clear  the  land,  and  to  get  a  little 
under  cultivation.  Suppose  them  to 
have  chosen  a  good  situation,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  for  instance,  having 
some  good  land,  they  may  find  that  H 
will  not  bear  the  expense  of  clearing. 
This  conviction  most  probably  omj 
crosses  their  minds  after  their  substance 
is  expended,  and  they  have  not  the  means 
left  of  removing ;  then  they  are  obliged 
to  remain,  eking  out  a  miserable  and 
scanty  subsistence,  surrounded  by  sa- 
vage tribes,  each  at  war  with  the  other, 
and  charged  an  immense  price  for  every 
thing  thoy  requure.  A  happy  thought 
strikes  the  father — he  will  raise  money 
on  his  property  by  mortgajge ;  this  he 
accomphshes,  after  some  difficulty,  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  interest.  For  a  time 
his  prospects  are  a  little  brightened  ;  be 
is  enabled  to  purchase  a  few  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  for  his  family — he  clears 
more  land — things  go  on  well,  until  the 
time  arrives  for  paying  the  interest  to 
the  mortgagee :  he  then  becomes  com- 

f)'etely  broken  in  spirit,  for  he  finds  it 
mpossible  to  make  both  ends  meet,  en- 
cumbered as  he  is  with  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  interest." 

We  have  given  the  above  passage  hi 
the  words  of  the  author  to  show  that 
it  is  his  belief  that  the  high  rate  of 
interest  in  Australia  is  caused  by  the 
necessities  of  the  unfortunate  strug- 
gling emigrants ;  whereas  nothing  can 
be  capable  of  more  certain  demonstra- 
tion than  this  proposition,  that  the  high 
rate  of  interest  in  the  colonies,  is  caused 
by  the  great  productiveness  of  capital, 
and  the  immense  field  for  its  employ- 
ment, presented  by  the  unoccupied 
lands.  The  passage  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  that  exaggeration  which  is  the  chief 
tkah  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  work.     Fortu- 
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nAtelj  that  exaggeration  is  so  strong, 
as  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard 
against  its  effects.  For  that  purpose 
the  first  expression,  "  a  martyrdom  of 
mispen$e"  would  probably  be  sufficient. 
Bat  after  making  due  allowance  for 
bis  exaggeration,  there  is  a  great  deal 
o£  good  sense  and  valuable  informal 
tion  to  be  found  in  the  work ;  and  the 
passage  which  we  have  just  cited  gives 
a  lively  picture  of  the  difficulties  by 
irhich  an  imprudent  settler  may  be 
overwhelmed,  and  unintentionally  sug- 
gests  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
a  more  prudent  one  may  turn  to  his 
advantage.  The  great  imprudence 
which  a  new  settler  is  apt  to  commit, 
is,  to  purchase  too  much  land  in  pro- 
portion to  his  capital.  A  great  part 
of  his  estate  remains  consequently  un- 
productive for  several  years,  during 
'Which  his  capita]  would  have  been 
accumulating  if  he  had  not  vainly  ex- 
pended it  m  a  fruitless  purchase. 
£migrants  from  an  old  country  are 
peetuiarly  apt  to  fall  into  this  error ; 
xbr  their  ideas  of  land  and  wealth  are 
so  associated  together,  that  they  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  owner  of  an 
extensite  estate  must  necessarily  have 
every  comfort  at  his  command,  and 
that  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
large  estate  tor  a  small  sum  of  money 
it  a  lucky  accident  of  which  they  ought 
to  avail  themselves  without  a  moment's 
delay.  Let  Mr.  Bartlett's  warnings 
against  this  folly  have  due  weight ;  and 
let  the  emigrant  be  taught  that  the 
land  beyond  what  he  has  capital  to 
cultivate  will  be  perfectly  useless  to 
him,  and  that  to  purchase  it  is  to  waste 
his  valuable  capitaL  There  is  nothing 
anrely  ifi  the  circumstances  of  Aus- 
tralia to  compel  any  person  to  buy 
more  land  than  he  can  profitably  oc- 
copy.  He  buys  too  much  from  a  mis- 
eafculationi  against  which  he  may  be 
put  on  his  guard. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this 
error — ^this  aisposltion  to  purchase  too 
much  land— we  differ  altogether  from 
Mr.  Bartlett  He  attributes  it  in  Aus- 
tralia to  the  high  price  of  land : — 

«« Instead  of  the  fixed  price  being 
forced  as  high  up  the  seale  as  possible, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  government 
aad  for  the  colony  to  have  it  placed 
rather  under  than  over  the  price  for 
which  it  could  be  sold  in  the  market, 
'When  a  hieh  sum  is  required  for  land, 
la         " 


perienced — and  all  emigrants  must  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  inexperienced — will 
expend  that  money  in  the  purchase  of 
land  at  a  high  price,  which  ought  to  be 
held  back  as  a  capital  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  labour.  Something  like  this 
happened  not  lone  since  at  Sydney: 
whilst  the  outcry  tor  labour  was  heard 
on  all  sides,  emigrant  labourers  were 
plodding  all  over  the  country  for  em- 
ployment which  they  could  not  find. 
The  cause  of  this  is  evident,  however 
much  it  may  be  mystified.  The  set- 
tlers not  only  wanted  labour,  they  also 
wanted  the  means  to  pay  for  labour. 
If  they  had  reserved  some  portion  of 
their  capital  to  expend  in  the  support 
of  labour,  the  money  so  laid  out  would, 
no  doubt,  have  returned  a  good  interest 
to  them." 

We,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced 
that  the  lower  the  price  of  land  is, 
the  more  people  will  be  induced  to 
purchase  more  than  they  can  turn  to 
account;  and  whether  the  price  of 
land  be  low  or  high,  we  trust  that 
Mr.  Bartlett's  gooa  advice  may  supply 
the  want  of  experience,  and  prevent 
the  emigrant  from  ruining  himself  by 
too  large  purchases  of  land«  Let  him 
be  practically  convinced,  that  in  anew 
colony  he  never  can  have  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  land  upon  reasonable 
terms.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Bartlett 
had  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience more  fully  upon  this  head, 
and  entered  into  some  details  to  show 
how  much  of  his  capital  an  emigrant 
could,  in  his  opinion,  safely  expend  in 
the  purchase  of  land.  We  desire  to 
know  even  how  much  land  was  pur« 
chased,  and  how  much  capital  was 
possessed  by  the  emigrant  whoe«  mi- 
series, arising  from  this  oaase^  he  has 
so  vividly  painted. 

This  disposition  of  emigrants  to 
purchase  too  much  land  was  not  un* 
foreseen  by  the  original  founders  of 
the  colony  of  South  Australia.  In 
particular,  Colonel  Torrens,  in  hit 
able  work  ''  on  the  Colonization  of 
Southern  Australia,"  earnestly  dis- 
suaded the  emigrant  from  this  impru« 
dence,  and  even  entered  into  soma 
details  to  show  the  proportion  of  hit 
capital  which  an  emigrant  might  safely 
expend  in  the  purchase  of  land  :— 

*'  A  farmer  possessing  five  hundred 
pounds,  pa^s  fifty  for  his  passage  to  the 
colony.     When  there  he  purchases  not 


It  caAnot  mi  to  happen  that  the  inex«      two  hundred,  but  eighty  acres.at  twelve 
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•hillings  (now  oao  pound)  per  aero,  pay- 
ing for  nb  lot  not  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  but  forty-eight  pounds  (or 
eighty  pounds).  He  clears  and  crops 
the  first  year  not  twenty-five,  but  twelve 
and  a-half  acces,  at  a  cost  not  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  but 
sixtjT-two  pounds  ten  shillings.  De- 
ducting the^e  several  outlays  from  his 
original  capital  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
the  settler  will  have  two  hundred  and 
forty  ponnds  for  tho  purchase  of  stock 
to  be  fed  on  the  natural  pastures  which 
he  might  occnpy  for  a  nominal  rent." 

He  then  enters  into   some   calcu- 
lations of  the  profits  to  be  made  by 
an  emigrant  who  follows  his  directions, 
into  which  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  him.     The  passage  we 
have  cited  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  founders  of  the  colony  of  South 
Australia  were  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
prudence  of  the  settler  who  invests 
too  large  a  proportion  of  his  capital 
in  land.      Colonel    Torrens    recom- 
mends that  rather  less  than  a  tenth 
part  of  his  capital  should  be  thus  in- 
vested ;  and  as  his  work  containing 
thw  good  advice  from  such  high  au- 
thority was    published  in   1835,   we 
trust  that  many  did  not  suffer  those 
calamities  which  Mr.  Bardett  imagines 
to  befall  the  man  who  invests  so  much 
of  his  capital  in  land  "  in  the  bush" 
beyond  all  civilized  habitations,  as  to 
leave    himself  dependent  upon  bor- 
rowed money  for  the  means  of  pur- 
ohasmg  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
On  reading  the  accounts  which  have 
since  appeared  of  the  colony,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  proportion  recom- 
mended by  Colonel  Torrens  is  rather 
too  larffe  for  those  who  purchase  land 
tar  in  the  interior,  and  that  a  fortune 
will  be  made  in  a  shorter  time  by  the 
man  who  buys  no  more  land  than  he 
can  clear  within  the  course  of  two 
years.     At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
can  buy  more  land  on  equally  favour- 
able terms,  and  with  adequate  know* 
ledge  of  the  country  to  guide  him. 
In  the  mean  time  the  settler  will  have 
been  employing  his  capital  at  a  profit 
of  probably  not  less  tnan  thirty  per 
Cjnt.     He  will,  all  the  time,  have  bad 
the  same  enjoyment  of  the  vast  tracts 
of  unoccupied  land  around  him  as  if 
he  had  become  the  purchaser  of  it  all. 
Having  the  means  of  bringing  his  land 
rapidly  into  cultivation,  he  will  be  a 
seller  not  a  buyer  of  the  necessaries  of 


life ;  and  be  will  find  lus  advantage 
in  those  high  prices  by  which  Mr. 
Bartlett  sui^ses  the  emigrant  to  be 
oppressed. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  two  authors 
more  at  variance  with  each  other,  both 
on  matters  of  &ct  and  on  theory,  than 
Colonel  Torrens  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 
On  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Ai»- 
traliathe  former  seems  as  much  too 
sanguine  as  the  latter  is  too  despond- 
ing. The  latter  is  entitled  to  no 
small  weight,  inasmuch  as  he  q>eaks 
from  experience  ;  while  Colonel  Tor- 
rens labours  under  the  disadvantage 
that  the  self-supporting  system  whidi 
he  extols  so  much  has,  even  in  his  own 
hands,  proved  to  be  an  utter  ^lure. 

As  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
of  tho  self-supporting  principle  imon 
which  South  Australia  was  founded, 
and  as  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  failed  must  at  some  future  period 
occupy  the  attention   of  parliament* 
some  of  our  readers  mav  not  be  dis* 
pleased  at  our  giving  a  brief  account 
of  this  colony.     Every  one  knew  that 
waste  land,  while  it  continued  so  in  a 
colony,  was  perfectly  useless  to  the 
colony  as  to  the  mother  country.     It 
could  become  valuable    only  by  be- 
coming private   property,  and  bdng 
made  productive  by  a  c^iain  expendi- 
ture of  capital  and  labour.     The  state 
prescribed  the  terms  upon  which  the 
unoccupied  land  should  become  private 
property ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
statesman  to  prescribe  such  terms,  and 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
lead  to  a  sufficiently  rapid  and  pro- 
ductive application  of  labour  and  ca{d- 
tal  to  the  improvement  of  the  colony. 
For  this  purpose  various  plans  were 
tried,  which  were  generally  the  result 
rather  of  circumstances  than  of  much 
thought  or  deliberation.    One  obvious 
course  was,  to  give  the  land  to  indivi- 
duals on  any  terms — sometimes  for  a 
political  or  personal  job,  and  some- 
times as  a  reward  for  merit,  and  to 
trust  for  its  cultivation  to  the  private 
interests  of  the  owners.     It  was  the 
application  of  private  capital,  guided 
by  private  interests,  and  undirected  by 
any  public  authority,  that  led  to  the 
high  cultivation  of  English  soil.    Why 
should  not  the  same  effect  follow  from 
the  same  causes  in  Australia  or  Ame- 
rica, when  once  the  land  should  be- 
come individual  property?     The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases  is,  that 
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the  old  country  possessed  men,  which 
the  colonies  wanted.     In  order  that 
land  may  be  cultivated  with  profit, 
there  most  be  labourers  to  produce, 
and  a  population  to  consume,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.     For  want  of  inhabitants 
the   most  ferdle    land   in    a  colony 
may  be  valueless.     Until  a  population 
springs  up,  the  owner  of  the  most  fer- 
tile land  may  have  neither  inducement 
nor  means  to  cultivate  it.      He  will 
seldom  find  it  to  be  his  interest  to  im- 
port a  population  sufficient  to  add  vo- 
Ine  to  his  property.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  advance  of  population 
and   cultivation   must  be  necessarily 
slow.      The    early   colonists    of   the 
United  States  were  persons  who  fled 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
own  or  their    countrymen's    crimes^ 
Those  who  possess  property  in  a  coun- 
try so  circumstanced,  especially  when 
they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  any  thing 
for  it,  are  content  to  let  it  remain  un- 
occupied and  unproductive  until  the 
progress  of  population  has  made  it 
valuable.     The  possession  of  property 
thus  circumstanced  is  always  felt  to  be 
an  impediment  to  colonization. 

Another  plan  has  been  tried,  appa- 
rently more  likely  to  be  successful  if 
ftdrly  carried  into  effect:  this  is,  to 
give  grants  of  lands  to  individuals  on 
condition  of  their  cultivating  at  least 
a  certain  portion  of  them  within  a  cer- 
tain time.     The  chief  objection  to  this 
is,  the  room  it  makes  for  favouritism, 
and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
enforcing  the  conditions    rigorously. 
Thus  the  judicious  disposal  of  waste 
lands  in  the  British  colonies  has  ever 
been  a  matter   of  some  difficulty,  at 
the  same  time   that   in   the  United 
States  the  land  is  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  which  at  once  secures  its  cul- 
tivation and  produces  a  revenue  to  the 
ffovernment.     This  is  effected  simply 
by  setting  up  the  land  in  lots  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder.     It  is  not  likely 
that  any  person  would  buy  land  at 
such  an  auction  who  was  not  resolved 
to  turn  his  purchase  to  account.    This 
can  be  readily  done  in  America,  where 
the  settler  is  not  obliged  to  cross  the 
ocean,  but  merely  to  go  a  few  miles 
farther  west ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
supposed,  that  if  land  were  set  up  for 
sale  by  auction  in  a  British  colony, 
there  would  be  no  purchasers  found 
willing  to  pay  more  tban  a  merely  no- 
minal price  for  the  land.     They  may. 


however,  be  induced  to  do  so  by  an 
engagement  that  the  purchase  money 
shallbe  employed  in  conveying  labourers 
to  the  colony. 

"  The  national  property  in  waste  lands 
acquires  value  in  proportion  as  capital 
and  labour    arc    applied  to    it.     The 
govornments  of  England  have  hitherto 
squandered  the  national  property  thus 
capable  of  acquiring  value  in  a  manner 
the  most  lavish  and  corrupt.     The  ge- 
neral and  state  governments  of  the  Ame- 
rican union  have  dealt  with  the  national 
property  in  a  different  way ;  they  have 
offered  the  waste  lands  for  sale  at  a 
fixed  minimum  price,  and  by  this  method 
of  disposing  of  them  have  realised  con- 
sideraole  revenues.     The  new  colony  is 
to  be  established  upon  the  principles, 
that  waste  land  acquires  value  as  labour 
and  capital  are  applied  to  it ;  and  that 
by  the  American  mode  of  disposing  of 
it,   a  constantly  increasing  emigration 
fund  may  be  realized.    For  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects  all  the  waste  land 
of  the  province  is  declared  to  be  public 
property ;  it  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  at 
a  fixed  minimum  price,  to  such  capitalists 
as  may  choose  to  purchase  it ;  and  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  whole  of  the  pur- 
chase money  which  thev  advance  shall 
be  employca  in  conveying   young   and 
able-bodied  labourers  to  the  colony.    By 
the  adoption  of  these  simple  principles, 
capital  and  labour  will  be  applied  to  the 
lands  of  tho  new  province,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  will  give  them  most  value, 
and  render  them  most  productive,  while 
the  revenue  arising  mm  the  sale  will 
render  tho  new  settlement,  what  the 
first  British  settlements  in  North  Ame- 
rica were,  a  self-supporting  colony,  en- 
tailing no  expense  upon  the  mother  coun- 
try."— Torrens,  p.  9. 

The  passive  above  is  the  account 
which  Colonel  Torrens  has  given  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  new  ca» 
lony  of  South  Australia  was  intended 
to  be  founded  as  a  self-supporting 
colony.  There  is,  however,  in  it  a 
slight  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  word 
minimum,  which  might  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  land  was  to  be  sold 
by  auction,  a  mode  of  sale  which,  al- 
though it  appears  to  be  the  fairest,  was 
never  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
founders.  Experience  had  shown  that  it 
was  objectionable.  Some  labour  and  ex- 
pense are  frequently  necessary  to  make 
a  selection  of  a  suitable  situation  ;  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  earliest  settlers 
should  be  encouraged  to  explore  the 
country  to  enable  them  to  select  the 
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most  prodnctive  soil.  This,  however, 
they  will  scarcely  venture  to  do,  if  on 
tbeir  return,  and  having  made  their 
selection,  they  are  liable  to  be  outbid 
by  others,  who  can  bid  the  more,  on 
account  of  not  having  themselves  been 
at  the  expense  of  any  investigation,  but 
availing  themselves  of  the  labours  of 
those  whom  they  are  prepared  to  out- 
bid. It  was  supposed  that  the  best 
mode  of  obviating  this  inconvenience 
was  by  having  a  miiform  f^xed  price  set 
fipon  all  the  land  in  the  province,  so 
that  a  settler  might  explore  the  conn- 
try,  make  his  selection  privately,  repair 
to  the  land  office,  and  buy  his  lot  before 
any  other  purchasers  could  be  aware 
of  the  selection  he  had  made.  This 
uniform  price  was  fixed  at  one  pound 
ftn  acre,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
early  lots,  which  were  sold  for  twelve 
•hillings.  We  see  no  objection  to  this 
system,  except  that  the  town  lots  were 
told  much  too  low.  These  differ  es- 
Sentiallv  from  the  lots  in  the  interior. 
They  ao  not  require  any  labour  or 
expense  in  the  selection — they  do  not 
derive  their  value  from  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  or  from  other  natural  advan- 
tages, but  from  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  government  in  founding  a  capi- 
tal city  there :  and  it  was  a  mere  waste 
of  the  national  property  to  sell  for  one 
pound  an  acre,  land  which,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  nation,  was  shortly  to  be- 
come worth  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds.  In  this  case,  the  profit  of  indivi- 
duals was  the  nation's  loss,  and  this  profit 
was  generally  made  not  bv  the  colonists, 
bat  by  those  who,  remaining  at  home, 
possessed  most  information  or  most 
influence  upon  the  subject.  If  the  lots 
!fl  and  about  Adelaide,  the  intended 
capital  of  South  Australia^  had  been 
disposed  of  more  judiciously,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  profits  arising  from  their 
gradual  sale  would  have  been  snfi9cient, 
with  due  economy,  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  in  erecting 
suitable  public  buildings,  and  improv- 
ing the  town. 

To  this  system  was  added  an  excres- 
<}ence  which  Mr.  Bartlett  properly  con- 
demns, and  which  has  been  of  late  dis- 
continued, by  which  any  person  about 
to  purchase  four  thousand  acres  was 
permitted,  instead  of  being  restricted 
to  the  land  already  surveyed,  to  select 
liny  lot  of  fifteen  thousand  acres,  to 
have  a  special  survey  made  for  himself 
Ht  the  public  expense,  and  to  select 


four  thousand  out  of  the  ifteen  thou- 
sand thus  surveyed.  This  special  sur- 
vey system  was  injurious  to  uie  prospe- 
rity of  the  colony.  It  wasted  the 
public  money  in  expensive  surveys,  and 
gave  a  considerable  advantage  to  the 
large  capitalist^  who,  in  a  country 
where  the  chief  want  was  that  of  water, 
hy  selecting  all  the  land  In  the  fifteen 
thousand  acres  which  lay  ooDttgaous 
to  streams,  left  the  remainder  of  little 
or  no  value,  and  the  practical  effect 
was,  that  the  capitalist  in  eflect,  ob- 
tained the  use  of  the  entire  fifteen 
thousand  acres  for  four  thousand 
pounds.  The  commissioners  ought  to 
nave  followed  the  course  pursued  in 
other  colonies,  and  have  insisted  that 
each  lot  of  land  exposed  for  sale  should 
have  a  certun  depth  in  proportion  to 
its  frontage  to  any  stream,  river,  or 
public  road. 

The  act  of  1834,  under  which  the 
colony  was  founded,  gave  the  colonial 
commissioners  authority  to  borrow  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
on  the  security  of  the  colony,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  early  expenses 
mcident  to  the  foundation  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  new  colony.  This  money 
was  to  be  raised  by  bonds  of  the  said 
Commissioners ;  and  the  sum,  wheft 
raised,  was  declared  to  be  a  public 
debt  owing  by  the  province  to  the 
holders  of  the  lands.  The  24th  sec* 
tion  of  the  act  contained  a  further 
*'  guarantee  or  security,  that  no  part  of 
the  expense  of  founding  and  governing 
the  said  intended  colohy,  shall  fall  upon 
the  mother  country."  These  words 
show  clearly  what  was  intended  by  the 
phrase  "a  self-supporting  colony.** 
The  theory  was  not  a  bad  one.  A 
certain  number  of  people  were  sup* 
posed  to  purchase  a  certain  quanti^i 
say  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
at  one  pound  an  acre.  This  sum  was 
employed  in  conveying  five  thousand 
young  labourers  of  each  sex  to  the 
colony. 

"  Thus,  to  the  capitalist  who  la  tnak- 
ing  inadequate  profits,  and  dreading  lest 
his  profit  may  be  converted  Into  loss, 
the  promoters  of  the  new  colony  ^tffet 
the  option  of  purchasing  waste  land, 
under  the  arrangements  which  secure  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labour  to  reclaim  aad 
cultivate  it  m  tne  most  productive  man* 
ner ;  to  the  unemployedJaboorM'S  or  die 
labourers  receiving  low  wages  for  ex- 
cessive toil,  they  give  the  option  of  a 
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free  passage  to  the  colony,  tinder  cir- 
cumstances which  insure  a  demand  for 
labour ;  because  before  the  emigrating 
labourer  is  sent  out,  an  emigrating  capi- 
talist, requiring  labour  to  cultivate  bis 
land,  must  have  advanced  the  purchase 
money  by  which  the  labourer's  passage 
to  the  colony  is  paid." — Torrena,  p.  15. 

The  labourers  thus  conveyed  to  the 
colony,  being  an  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation, increased  the  value  of  the  land 
already  purchased  and  created  a  demand 
for  more.  The  additional  purchases 
then  made,  supply  the  means  of  con- 
veying additional  labourers,  and  thus 
the  colony  increases  in  numbers  and 
prosperity,  and  as  the  price  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pav  for  the  passage  of  the 
number  of  labourers  adeauate  to  its 
due  cultivation,  there  will  be  a  surplus 
to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
government  and  foundation  of  the 
colony,  and  to  pay  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  loan  originally  con- 
tracted. We  believe  that  in  spite  of 
the  theory  which  we  have  just  an- 
nounced,  it  has  happened  that  South 
Australia  has  in  time  of  peace  been 
to  the  mother  country  the  most  ex- 
pensive colony  which  England  has 
ever  planted.  This  wus  caused,  partly 
By  too  great  an  outlay  in  public  build- 
ings in  Adelaide,  which,  independently 
of  the  waste  of  public  money,  produoed 
an  undue  disposition  in  capitalists  to 
speculate  in  town  lots  instead  of  em- 
ploying their  capital  in  productive  in- 
dustry in  the  country ;  partly  by  the 
special  survey  system  already  noticed ; 
and  partly  by  an  enormous  breach  of 
faith  and  deviation  from  the  system 
originally  proposed.  In  Australia 
generally  a  heavy  expense  was  entfuled 
upon  this  country  by  an  abuse  of  "  the 
bounty  system."  This  system  origi- 
nated in  the  year  1837,  when  direc- 
tions were  given  to  the  governor  to 
transmit,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
£nancial  year,  a  statement  of  the 
balance,  if  any,  of  the  fund  applicable 
to  emigration  remaining  in  hands  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  toge- 
ther with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount  of  the  funds  to  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  crown  lands  within  the 
colony,  and  applicable  to  the  same  ser- 
vice during  the  succeeding  year,  and 
permission  was  at  the  same  time  given 
to  the  governor  to  appropriate  one- 
third  or  thb  sum  to  the  payooent  of 


bounties  on  etnigrants  introduced  by 
private  settlers.  But  from  a  despatch 
of  Lord  Stanley's,  dated  14th  October, 
1841,  and  conveying  a  strong  censure 
on  the  then  governor,  for  his  abuse  of 
the  bounty  system,  and  his  disregard 
of  positive  instructions — 

**  It  appears  that  the  estimates  re- 
quired by  these  instructions,  and  upon 
which  the  whole  scheme  was  founded, 
have  never  been  furnished,  and  there 
have  been  consequently  no  fixed  data 
upon  which  the  division  of  the  emigra* 
tion  funds  between  the  two  systems  could 
be  effected )  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
bounty  system  m  aterially  altered  its 
character.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  of  legislative  council, 
the  scale  of  bounties  was  increased,  and 
they  were  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  the  actual  passage  money. 
Proprietors  and  settlers  moreover  did 
not  nominate  and  select  the  emigrants ) 
but  the  real  practice  soon  became  that, 
the  correspondent  of  some  extensive 
ship-owner  in  England  applied  at  Syd- 
ney for  lar^e  orders  without  any  parti- 
cular proprietors  requiring  the  labour." 

Acting  upon  this  system,  and  con- 
trary to  the  orders  issued  at  home,  the 
governor  issued  bounty  orders  to  the 
amount  of  about  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  beyond  the  sum  which  an 
observance  of  the  preceding  directions 
would  have  placed  at  his  disposal!! 
The  government  in  England  had  been 
in  fault  by  sanctioning  the  payment  of 
a  single  bounty  order  before  the  re- 
quired estimates  had  been  furnished. 
By  omitting  to  enforce  an  observance 
of  the  check  which  they  had  them- 
selves proposed,  they  in  effect  trusted 
the  disposal  of  the  entire  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  moderation  of 
the  Australian  governors.  The  result 
might  have  been  anticipated ;  the  zeal 
of  the  governors  outran  their  discre- 
tion, and  caused  the  \  self-supporting 
colonies  to  entail  an  incalculable  ex- 
pense upon  the  mother  country.  This 
was  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  labourers 
who  were  promised  to  be  sent  out 
**  under  circumstances  which  ensure  a 
demand  for  labour  ;  because  before  the 
emigrating  labourer  is  sent,  an  emi- 
grating capitalist  requiring  labour  to 
cultivate  his  land  must  have  advanced 
the  purchase-money  by  which  the 
labourer's  passage  to  the  colony  is 
paid." 

It  was  originally  proposed  that  the 
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settler  should  have  permission  to  take 
from  the  commissioners  a  lease  of  Land 
for  pasture,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years.  The  settlers,  who  were' 
flock  masters,  generally  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  and  pastured 
their  sheep  upon  pasture  for  wliich 
they  paid  less  than  one  penny  an  acre 
rent.  The  rent  really  paid  was  in 
most  cases  less  than  one  farthing  for 
every  acre  of  the  pasture  enjoyed,  and 
of  course  no  emigrant  would  willingly 
pay  for  land  while  he  can  get  a  lease 
of  it  for  one  farthing.  The  only  in- 
ducement he  has  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser, is  the  fear  that  when  his  short 
time  expires,  he  may  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  renewal  on  the  same  favourable 
terms,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sold 
to  other  purchasers.  However,  it 
would  always  be  an  unpopular  measure 
to  set  up  for  sale  the  land  which  was 
held  under  depasturing  licences,  al- 
though  no  injury  could  be  done  to  the 
occupier.  The  land  could  not  be  sold 
unless  it  were  worth  one  pound  an  acre, 
and  if  it  were  worth  so  much,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  in  the  occupier  to  in- 
sist that  public  interests  should  be 
sacrificed  to  his,  and  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  retain,  at  a  nominal  rent, 
land  which  might  be  sold  for  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare.  The  pos- 
sessor has  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  can 
purchase  the  best  lots,  the  value  of 
which  is  sure  to  be  enhanced  by  the 
sale  of  the  surrounding  portions.  We 
have  no  apprehension  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  Australian  colonies, 
if  our  rulers  will  learn  wisdom  by  ex- 
perience, and  avoid  those  evils  in  which 
the  late  commercial  failures  have  had 
their  origin. 

Although  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  nation  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  advance  money  with  little  hopes 
of  repayment,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  colonist  with  labourers,  and 
that  the  high  price  of  labour  of  which 
the  employers  there  complain,  is  at 
once  a  proof  and  a  cause  of  the  gene- 
ral prosperity,  we  yet  think  that  the 
mother  country  may,  and  ought  to 
assist  the  emigrant  in  many  particulars, 
when  the  cost  bears  a  very  slight  pro- 
portion to  the  good  actually  done. 
The  expense  of  his  passage  must  be 
paid  either  by  the  emigrant  himself  or 
by  those  who  wish  to  relieve  them- 


selves of  the  expense  of  supporting  him 
at  home,  or  by  those  who  expect  to 
derive  a  profit  from  employing  bim 
abroad,  ami  the  mother  country  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  part 
of  it.  But  the  passage  money  is  not 
the  only  expense  which  the  emigrant 
incurs  between  the  period  of  his  leav- 
ing home,  and  that  of  his  being  placed 
in  a  position  to  support  himself;  nor 
is  the  difficulty  of  providing  funds  the 
chief  impediment  which  opposes  him. 
The  first  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
trustworthy  information  respecting  the 
situations  best  suited  to  them,  and  the 
mode  and  expense  of  arriving  at  their 
respective  "destinations.  This  infor- 
mation cannot  be  obtained  from  private 
sources  without  much  labour  and  diffi- 
culty in  each  particular  instance,  and 
will  cost  little  to  the  government  to 
communicate  to  all ;  but  to  serve  its 
purpose  it  should  be  published  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  man  can  fail  to  know 
where  it  is  to  be  had,  otherwise  it  will 
not  compete  successfully  with  the  falla- 
cious statements  which  individuals  put 
forth  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  and 
which  are  frequently  so  contradictory 
that  the  intended  emigrant  is  tempted 
to  abandon  his  purpose  in  despair  of 
learning  what  it  is  essential  for  him  to 
know.  Next,  the  government  can 
take  care  that  the  emigrant  on  his  pas- 
sage shall  have  such  provision  and 
accommodation  as  a  due  regard  to 
health  and  decency  requires.  On  this 
head  nothing  can  be  more  improvident 
than  the  conduct  of  the  poorer  emi- 
grants  has  always  been.  To  get  a 
cheap  passage  is  their  only  concern. 
Accustomed  to  little  foresight,  and  to 
put  their  trust  in  casual  resources,  they 
do  not  consider  the  difference  between 
land  and  sea,  where  they  can  neither 
stop,  nor  return,  nor  beg  ;  the  miseries 
suffered  by  the  slaves  during  the  mid- 
dle voyage  were  not  greater  than  those 
to  which  the  unfortunate  emigrants 
would  be  exposed  by  the  absence  of 
government  interference;  not  because 
masters  and  mates  are  more  inhuman 
than  other  people,  but  because  the  sys- 
tem of  underbidding  would  gain  all  the 
passengers  for  those  who  could  take 
them  on  the  lowest  terms,  or  in  other 
words,  those  who  would  attend  least  to 
their  comforts. 

This  part  of  their  duty  has  not  been 
neglected  by  the  government.  Emi- 
gration agents  are  appointed  at  every 
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important  port  of  emigration,  whose 
dutv  it  is  to  see  that  the  vessels  are 
safe,  and  fit  for  the  voyage  ;  that  no 
more  passengers  are  taken  than  can  he 
comfortably  and  decently  accommo- 
dated, and  that  before  the  vessel  sails, 
there  shall  be  on  board  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  and  provisions  for 
the  support  of  the  passengers ;  and 
that  passengers  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  those  various  frauds  which  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  enumerate.  The 
passengers*  act  provides  an  effectual 
preventive  to  many  frauds  and  extor- 
tions respecting  which  legislative  inter- 
ference was  found  necessary.  Wo 
fear,  however,  that  the  law  is  scarcely 
enforced  with  sufficient  strictness,  and 
that  the  authorities  in  the  colonies, 
from  an  anxiety  to  secure  a  supply  of 
emigrant  labourers,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  price  of  the  passage  might 
be  increased  if  the  law  was  strictly  en- 
forced, have  winked  at  abuses  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  unpunished.  Even  the  bounty 
was  sometimes  given  where  it  was  not 
fairly  earned,  or  where  it  was  forfeited 
by  misconduct  or  a  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  governor  was  en- 
titled to  give  it  Those  conditions 
were  mentioned  in  an  order  from  the 
office  of  colonial  land,  dated  25th  Ja- 
nuary, 1841: — 

"  That  in  order  to  entitle  the  claimants 
to  receive  boonty,  they  should  obtain 
certificates  from  the  proper  officer,  to 
the  effect  that  the  emigrants  are  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  be  removed  at  the 
public  expense,  and  that  they  are  about 
to  proceed  on  their  voyage  freely,  with- 
out any  undue  influence  or  misrepresen- 
tation having  been  employed  to  induce 
them  to  emigrate;  and  that  all  con- 
tracts made  with  the  emigrants  have 
been  duly  carried  out;  and  further, 
that  the  vessels  in  which  the  emigrants 
are  about  to  sail,  are  in  every  respect 
sound  and  sea-worthy,  and  properly 
manned,  and  provided  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  sustenance,  health, 
and  necessary  comfort  of  the  emigrants 
during  the  voyage." 

These  conditions  were  not  always 
observed.  The  mortality  on  board 
one  ship  having  attracted  attention, 
led  to  an  investigation  respecting  the 
alleged  insufficiency  and  bad  quality 
of  the  provisions  and  water  put  on 
board  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants 
during  the  voyage.     The  supermteo- 


dent  gave  his  opinion  that  the  provi* 
sion  made  by  the  agents  in  Liverpool 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  emi- 
grants was  very  inadequate,  and  that 
the  arrangements  made  were  ill  calcu- 
lated to  produce  content  among  them ; 
and  the  agent  of  emigration  after  pe- 
rusing the  evidence  and  documents, 
made  the  following  report : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
an  insufficiency  of  water ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  statements   of  and 

— — ,  1  consider  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
captain  and  exporters  to  have  ascer- 
tained that  a  sufficiency  of  so  essential 
an  article  was  put  on  board.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  steps  were 
taken  to  remedv  this  inconvenience  when 
ascertained,  which  was  not  until  they 
■were  considerably  past  the  Cape.  No 
explanations  can  excuse  the  badness  of 
the  bread ;  and  even  had  they  experi- 
enced worse  weather  than  is  stated  by 
,  it  ought  to  have  been  of  such  qua- 
lity, and  sufficiently  well  packed,  to 
have  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation. 
The  same  remarks  will  also  apply  to 
the  flour.  With  reference  to  tne  heef 
and  pork,  some  excuse  for  their  badness 
may  be  deemed  admissible,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  admitted  by  all  parties  that  there 
was  both  good  and  bad  in  each  cask. 

Mr. asserts  that  a  very  high  price 

was  paid  for  these  articles  by  the  af- 
freighters  to  the  same  house  that  had 
previously  supplied  their  ships  with  pro- 
vbions :  and  that  they  cannot  be  justly 
blameable  for  their  dishonesty  in  putting 
a  mixed  quality  into  each  cask,  espe- 
cially when  the  provisions  were  exa- 
mined and  approved  of  by  the  govern- 
ment emigration  agent  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  * 

There  is  not  much  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
governor  on  the  receipt  of  this  report. 
Inadequate  provision  made  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  passengers- 
arrangements  on  board  ill  calculated  to 
produce  content — insufficiency  of  wa- 
ter— a  denial  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tain and  exporters  that  it  was  any  part 
of  their  duty  to  ascertain  that  there 
was  a  sufficiency  on  board — bad  bread 

— bad  flour — bad  beef   and    pork 

formed  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances imperatively  calling  upon  the 
governor  to  stop  the  bounty.  The 
coincidence  of  so  many  just  causes  of 
complaint  against  the  same  vessel  raised 
a  presumption  that  there  had  been  cul- 
pable neglect ;  and  the  excuse  that  the 
affireighters  had  been  cheated  by  the 
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merchants  who  supplied  the  beef  and 
pork,  is  open  to  the  observations, 
that  the  assertion  that  a  very  high 
price  was  paid  for  those  articles,  was 
not  supported  by  any  proof,  and  if 
true,  the  exporter  would  have  his  re- 
medy against  the  dishonest  merchant ; 
and  the  stoppage  of  the  bounty  would 
fall  upon  the  guilty  person.  However, 
the  governor's  order  ' 


•*  The    bounties  may  be    paid,    but 

Messrs. must  be  informed  that  the 

whole  duty  of  this  ship  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  performed  in  an  unsatis- 
factory manner,"  &c. 

Such  an  order,  even  although  it  was 
accompanied  by  reproof  and  threat, 
was  not  well  calculated  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  comfort  of  future 
emigrants. 

By  judicious  rules,  rigorously  en- 
forced, the  government  can  generalW 
ensure  to  the  emigrant  that  he  shall 
arrive  safely,  in  good  health,  at  his 
destined  port ;  and  that  he  shall  not 
have  set  out  on  his  voyage  without 
being  i^le  to  form  a  due  etdmate  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  wilt  h&ve 
to  contend,  and  his  means  of  over- 
coming them.  Indeed,  so  important 
do  we  deem  it  to  be  that  the  emigrant 
should  not  suffer  from  ignorance  of 
the  resources  and  condition  of  the 
country  to  which  he  proceeds,  that  we 
think  each  man  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  pamphlet  givmg  him  all  the  in- 
formation and  advice  which  he  is  likely 
to  require.  The  circumstances  of  the 
emigrant  during  a  tedious  voyi^e  will 
lead  to  a  frequent  perusal  of  his  little 
book,  or,  if  he  cannot  himself  read, 
he  will  listen  with  pleasure  and  atten- 
tion to  others  reading  it. 

When  the .  emigrant  has  arrived, 
he  ought  to  find  a  government  agent 
ready  to  supply  him  with  advice  and 
assistance.  His  position  on  his  arrival 
is  a  perplexing  one.  He  finds  himself 
in  a  strange  town,  at  an  interval  of 
nearly  half  the  world  from  his  home. 
Prices  of  all  things  are  different  from 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to*  and 
probably  he  does  not  find  so  ready  a 
demand  for  his  labour  as  he  was  led 
to  expect  The  want  of  labourers 
must  have  been  very  great  indeed, 
if  the  arrival  of  several  thousand 
in  one  port  does  not  diminish  wages, 
and  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  em« 


ployment,  until  they  are  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  surrounding  country. 
The  disposition  of  emigrants  to  re- 
miun  where  they  first  arrive  is  apt  td 
lead  to  too  rapid  an  increase  of  the 
town  population  and  to  depress  the 
general  rate  of  wages  at  the  port  of 
immigration.  The  general  govern- 
ment may  do  much  to  remove  this 
evil,  and  to  disperse  the  population. 
It  may  take  into  its  own  hands  a  few 
tracts  of  lands,  situated  in  different 
directions,  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
from  the  port  of  immigration.  On 
these  estates  let  some  small,  cheap 
cottages  be  built,  and  let  some  remu- 
nerative improvements  be  undertaken 
on  these  estates,  such  as  drains,  fences, 
cottages,  irrigation,  &c.,  not  requiring 
any  certain  number  of  men  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  progress.  In  all  those 
government  works  the  rate  of  waget 
ought  to  be  rather  low.  With  such 
means  at  his  disposal,  the  government 
agent  mav  offer  to  every  immigrant 
the  immediate  possession  of  a  cottage 
and  farm  at  a  moderate  rent,  and 
ensure  him  the  means  of  paying  hia 
rent  by  giving  him  constant  employ- 
ment at  reascMoable  wagm  until  he  can 
find  some  other  more  profitable  oeou> 
pation.  Such  arrangements  wotild  be 
most  beneficial  and  agreeable  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  his  habitB 
and  feelings  would  lead  him  to  avail 
himself  of  them  with  delight.  In  his 
cottage  on  a  government  estate,  he 
would  be  in  that  situation  which  at 
home  probably  formed  the  sommit  of 
his  ambition.  He  would  not  be  in- 
volved in  any  needless  expense,  as  hia 
industry  might  supply  him  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  his  own  farm, 
on  which  he  could  remain  until  hia 
knowledge  of  the  country  might  enable 
him  to  obtain  higher  wages  elsewhere. 
Even  those,  who  having  some  capital 
and  education,  go  to  the  colonies  with 
better  prospects  than  mere  agricultural 
labourers,  would  feel  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  take  a  house  and  small 
farm  without  delay,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  expending  their  little  capital 
in  supplying  their  daily  expenses, 
while  looking  about  fbr  the  most  eligi- 
ble permanent  situation. 

This  system  would  not  entail  much 
expense  upon  the  government  to  carry 
it  into  full  execution.  It  would  be 
a  self-supporting  system.  The  rents  of 
the  smaU  fanns  would  probably  dttfrajr 
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the  expense  of  the  huildings  and  im« 
prorements  on  the  estates.  Moreover, 
these  estates  would  rapidly  increase  in 
value,  not  only  from  the  improvements 
on  themselves  but  from  the  improve- 
ments and  increased  population  of  the 
country  round  them.  Capitalists  would 
prefer  to  purchase  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  government  estate,  on  account  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  could  ob- 
tain labourers  from  it  The  with- 
drawal of  those  labourers  would  not 
be  injurious  to  the  system,  but  the 
contrary,  by  leaving  fiurms  and  habita* 
tions  fit  for  the  reception  of  fresh  emi- 
grants, and  we  mention  the  increased 
value  and  full  cultivation  of  those 
estates  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
though  not  the  primary  object  of  the 
system.  Rent  and  wages  on  the 
government  estates  should  be  fixed  at 
such  a  rate,  as  not  to  afford  too  much 
inducement  to  emigrants  to  remain 
permanently  settled  on  them.  The 
object  of  a  residence  there  should 
generally  be,  rather  to  avoid  expense 
than  to  accumulate  money. 

When  an  emigrant  has  been  some 
time  settled  in  a  colony,  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  place,  he  ceases  to  have  any  pecu- 
liar claim  upon  the  government  for 
advice  or  assistance,  as  bis  means  of 
supporting  himself  are  in  no  respect 
worse,  and  in  many  respects  better 
than  if  he  had  remained  at  home. 
But  in  one  point  a  colony  is  too  fre- 
quently immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
mother  country,  and  from  this  defect 
most  of  their  evils  take  their  rise. 
This  one  grand  defect  is,  the  almost 
total  want  of  the  means  of  religious 
advice  and  instruction  in  the  colonies. 
In  the  colony  of  South  Australia 
the  government  appears  premeditatedly 
to  have  neglected  its  most  important 
duty  of  making  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Christian  church ;  in  our 
North  American  colonies,  the  best  in- 
tentions have  been  frustrated  by  mis- 
management. Large  tracts  of  land, 
equal  to  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  coun- 
try were  in  Canada  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  church ;  but  waste  lands 
support  nothing,  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  their  cultivation.  The  church 
land  was  permitted  to  remain  waste 
until  it  might  obtain  value  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Meantime,  the  system  was  pro- 
ducing a  doable  evlL   It  made  no  pre- 


sent provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
church,  and  its  property  was  generally 
felt  to  be  an  impediment  to  cultivation. 
Wherever  there  was  church  land  there 
was  a  desert  waste.  No  one  wished  to 
purchase  land  in  its  neighbourhood, 
knowing  that  the  vicinity  of  an  unre« 
claimed  waste  must  considerably  re-» 
tard  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 
Thus  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  pro-» 
perty  was  necessarily  unpopular ;  and 
some  part  of  this  unpopularity  not 
unnaturally  fell  upon  the  church  itself, 
which  was  thus  injured  by  the  posses- 
sion of  property  fVom  which  it  derived 
no  support.  It  is  true  that  the  injury 
done  to  the  colony  by  these  church 
lands  was  not  as  great  as  it  seemed. 
They  did  not  prevent  emigrants  from 
settling  in  the  colony,  but  merely  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  in  the  districts 
not  possessed  by  the  church.  This 
was  only  so  far  mjurious  as  those  dis- 
tricts must  sometimes  happen  to  bo 
less  productive,  or  less  favourably 
situated  than  the  church  lands.  But 
the  mischief  appeared  to  be  much 
greater  ;  for  the  inhabitants,  observing 
that  the  church  lands  were  unreclaim- 
ed in  consequence  of  their  being 
church  property,  would  justly  con- 
clude, that  if  the  church  property  was 
sold  it  would  be  reclaimed  like  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  would  not 
consider  that  so  much  as  was  reclaimed 
roust  bo  by  men  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  occupied  in  cultivating  some 
other  lands. 

The  church  property  in  Canada  was 
unable  to  withstand  this  unpopularity, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  sold,  and  the 
produce  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
church.  This  measure  met  with  little 
resistance.  The  best  friends  of  the 
church  could  not  but  admit  that  the 
church  lands  were  retarding  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  colony,  while  the  church 
'  was  deriving  no  present  benefit  from 
them.  Many  concluded,  that  in  a  new 
colony  the  possession  of  land  could 
never  be  an  adequate  or  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  church.  We  are  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  think  that  it  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  church 
can  be  established  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  in  any  country.  We  admit 
that  waste  unproductive  land  is  an 
improper,  or  rather  is  no  provision  for 
the  church  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity 
that  church  lands  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  waste  or  unproductive.     It 
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is  true  that  thej cannot  be  sold,  and  re- 
main  church  lands  ;  but  agents  could 
be  readily  procured  to  oversee  its  cul- 
tivation, and  there  is  no  manner  in 
which  the  same  sum  of  money  could 
be  invested  to  make  so  large  a  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  church  as  by 
employing  it  in  the  cultivation  of 
waste  land. .  If  a  clergyman  was  sent 
out  to  a  block  of  church  land,  a  glebe 
assigned  to  him  in  it,  and  funds  from 
home  provided  for  building  him  a  resi- 
dence, and  completely  clearing  and 
improving  his  glebe,  he  would  act  as  a 
missionary  for  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  oversee  the  clearing  of  the 
rest  of  the  block ;  for  which,  when 
cleared,  by  giving  long  leases,  tenants 
could  readily  be  procured  to  pay  rea- 
sonable rents.  A  settler  from  the 
old  country  would  always  find  it  much 
more  profitable  to  take  a  lease  of  a 
large  farm  already  cleared  than  to 
expend  his  little  capital  in  pur- 
chasing and  clearing  a  small  one. 
Were  this  done,  and  the  rents  of  the 
church  property  applied  in  the  first 
instance  to  supply  church  accommoda- 
tion and  a  church  education  for  the 
districts  in  which  church  property  was 
situated,  those  districts  would  shortly 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  not  only  by  their  superior 
cultivation,  but  by  the  superior  refine- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  property  of  the  church  would  be 
felt  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  country, 
and  the  church  would  speedily  be  ena- 
bled to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  community,  and  spread  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  religion 
through  the  land.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late.  It  is  true  that  this,  like  every 
other  duty,  becomes  more  difficult 
from  past  neglect.  For  several  years 
to  come  perhaps  the  state  itself  will 
not  do  much,  but  never  was  the  libe- 
rality of  individual  piety  more  strongly 


displayed  than  at  present  in  Great 
Britain.  A  chief  part  of  all  subscrip- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  religion  and 
the  support  of  clergymen  in  the  colo- 
nies ought  to  be  applied  to  the  founda- 
tion of  small  church  colonies  within 
them,  which  would  be  like  so  many 
lamps  from  which  light  would  be  shed 
on  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  pre- 
sent nothing  can  be  more  lamentable 
than  the  conditionof  someof  our  colo- 
nies, whose  best  gifts  are  turned  to 
poison  by  their  spiritual  destitution. 
High  wages  instead  of  exalting  the 
condition  of  the  servant,  give  rise  to 
reckless  drunken  insolence ;  and  high 
profits,  instead  of  producing  liberality, 
create  a  sordid  love  of  gain,  and  a 
shameless  indifference  to  the  mode  of 
acquiring  it,  until  the  word  colonial, 
even  in  the  colonies,  when  applied  to 
conduct,  is  synonymous  with  the  total 
absence  of  every  restraint  from  shame 
or  honesty. 

If  Great  Britun  shall  continue  to 
neglect  her  most  serious  duty,  she  will 
assuredly  suffer  a  deserved  punishment, 
and  will  find  her  colonies  a  painful 
thorn  in  her  side  ;  but  if  she  walks  in 
the  plain  path  of  duty,  her  destiny  is 
the  most  splendid  that  ever  was  allotted 
to  any  nation,  and  thousands  of  mil- 
lions yet  unborn  will  speak  her  lan- 
guage, and  bless  her  name  in  gpratitude 
for  her  successful  efforts  in  redeeming 
them  from  ignorance  and  sin,  and  im- 
pressing upon  them  a  knowledge  of 
religious  truth.  Nor  will  she  be  un- 
rewarded by  that  temporal  prosperity 
which  statesmen  feel  it  more  peculiarly 
their  duty  to  promote.  Her  peaceful, 
contented  colonies  will  be  a  market  for 
her  manufactures,  a  refuge  for  bar 
redundant  inhabitants ;  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon's  choice  will  be  exemplified 
by  her  conduct,  and  she  will  be  pros- 
perous in  peace,  and  invincible  in 
war. 


jf^W  TO 
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LOITERINGS   OP  AETHUR  o'lBA&V.  j^.  J<^  t^'  _y  ^  \\\.  ^^  \ 
raAOMENT  VI. — 0'JCELLY*8   TALE  (CONTINUED.) 

*<  I  LEFT  off  at  that  flattering  portion  of  ray  history  where  I  became  a 
horse-dealer ;  in  this  capacity  I  travelled  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Ireland,  now  larking  it  in  the  West— jollifying  in  the  South — and 
occasionally  suffering  a  penance  for  both  enjoyments,  by  a  stray  trip  to 
Ulster.  In  these  rambles  I  contrived  to  make  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  resident  gentry,  who,  by  the  special  freemasonry  that  attends  my 
calling,  scrupled  not  to  treat  me  on  terms  of  half  equality,  and  even  invite 
me  to  their  houses — a  piece  of  condescension  on  their  part,  which  they 
well  knew  was  paid  for  in  more  solid  advantages. 

"In  a  word,  Mr.  O'Leary,  I  became  a  kind  of  moral  amphibia,  with 
powers  to  sustain  life  in  two  distinct  and  opposite  elements — now  brushing 
my  way  among  frize-coated  farmers,  trainers,  dealers,  sharpers,  and 
stablemen  ;  now  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  politer  world, where  the  topics 
0f  conversation  took  a  different  range,  and  were  couched  in  a  very 
different  vocabulary. 

''  My  knowledge  of  French,  and  my  acquaintance  with  Parisian  life,  at 
least  as  seen  in  that  class  in  which  I  used  to  mix,  added  to  a  kind  of 
natural  tact,  made  me,  as  far  as  manners  and  '*  usage"  were  concerned* 
fiiUy  the  equal  of  those  with  whom  I  associated ;  and  I  managed  matters 
so  well^  tbat  the  circumstance  of  my  being  seen  in  the  morning  with 
cords  and  tops  of  jockey  cut,  showing  off  a  **  screw,**  or  extolling  the 
symmetry  of  a  spavined  hackney,  never  interfered  with  the  pretensions  I 
put  forward  at  night,  when,  arranged  in  a  suit  of  accurate  black,  I  turned 
over  the  last  new  opera,  or  delivered  a  very  scientific  criticism  on  the 
new  "ballet"  in  London,  or  the  latest  fashion  imported  from  the 
Continent. 

"Were  I  to  trace  back  this  part  of  my  career,  I  might  perhaps 
amuse  you  more  by  the  incidents  it  contained,  than  by  any  other  portion 
of  my  life ;  nothing  indeed  is  so  suggestive  of  adventure,  as  that  anomaly 
which  the  French  denominate  so  significantly — "  a  false  position.**  The 
man  who — come,  come,  don't  be  afraid,  though  that  sounds  very  like 
Joseph  Surface,  I'm  not  going  to  moralize  —  the  man,  I  say,  who 
endeavours  to  sustain  two  distinct  lines  in  life  is  very  likely  to  fail  |if 
both^  and  so  I  felt  it,  for  while  my  advantages  all  inclined  to  pne  si4^ 
iny  taste  and  predilections  leaned  to  the  other  ;  I  could  never  a^opt 
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knavery  as  a  profession — as  an  amateur  I  gloried  in  \t :  roguery  without 
risk  was  a  poor  pettifogging  policy  that  I  spumed ;  but  a  practical  joke 
that  involved  life  or  limb,  a  hearty  laugh,  or  a  heavy  reckoning,  was  a 
temptation  I  never  could  resist.  The  more  I  mixed  ip  society,  the 
greater  my  intimacy  with  persons  of  education  and  refinement,  the 
stronger  became  my  repugnance  to  my  actual  condition,  and  the  line  of 
life  I  had  adopted.  While  my  position  in  society  was  apparently  more 
fixed,  I  became  in  reality  more  nervously  anxious  for  its  stability.  The 
fascinations  which  in  the  better  walks  of  life  are  thrown  around  the  mam 
of  humble  condition  but  high  aspirings,  are  strong  and  sor^  temptation^ 
while  he  measures  and  finds  himself  not  inferior  to  others  to  whom  the 
race  is  open,  and  the  course  is  free,  and  yet  feels  in  his  own  heart  that 
there  is  a  bar  upon  his  escutcheon  which  excludes  him  from  the  lists*  I 
began  now  to  experience  this  in  all  its  poignancy.  '  Among  the 
acquaintances  I  had  formed,  one  of  my  most  intimate  was  a  young 
baronet,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  a  large  estate  in  the  county  Kilkenny. 
Sir  Harvey  Blundell  was  an  Anglo- Irbhman  in  more  than  one  sense :  from 
his  English  father  •  he  had  inherited  certain  staid  and  quiet  notions  of 
propriety,  certain  conventional  ideas  regarding  the  observance  of  etiqu^t^ 
which  are  less  valued  in  Ireland ;  while  from  his  mother  lie  succeeded  to 
an  appreciation  of  native  fun  and  drollery,  of  all  the  whims  imd  oddities 
of  Trish  life,  which  strange  enough  are  as  well  understood  by  the  Anglo- 
Irishman,  as  by  one  *  to  the  manner  born.' 

"  I  met  Sir  Harvey  at  a  supper  party  in  College.  Some  song  I  had  sung  of 
my  own  composing,  or  some  story  of  ray  inventing,  I  forget  which^ 
tickled  his  fancy :  he  begged  to  be  introduced  to  me,  drew  his  duiir  over 
to  my  side  of  the  table,  and  ended  by  giving  me  an  invitation  to  his  house 
for  the  partridge  shooting,  which  was  to  begin  in  a  few  days  ;  I  readily 
assented — ^it  was  a  season  in  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  my  friend  Dan 
had  gone  over  to  the  Highlands  to  make  a  purchase  of  some  ponies  ;  I 
was  rather  fiush  of  cash,  and  consequently  in  good  spirits.  It  was 
arranged  then  that  I  should  drive  him  down  in  my  drag,  a  turn  out  witb 
four  spanking  greys,  of  whose  match  and  colour,  shape  and  action,  I  was 
not  a  little  vain. 

'<  We  posted  to  Carlow,  to  which  place  I  had  sent  on  my  horses,  and 
arrived  the  same  evening  at  Sir  Harvey's  house  in  time  for  dinner.  This 
was  the  first  acquaintance  I  had  made,  independent  of  my  profession.  Sir 
Harvey  knew  me  as  a  Mr.  O' Kelly  whom  he  met  at  an  old  friend's  chamber 
in  College ;  and  he  introduced  me  thus  to  his  company,  adding  to  his 
hitimates  in  a  whisper  I  could  overhear — <  devilish  fast  fellow,  up  to  every 
thing — knows  life  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  such  a  team !'  Here  were 
requisites  enough  in  all  conscience  to  win  favour  among  any  set  of  young 
country  gentlemen,  and  I  soon  found  myself  surrounded  l^  a  drde  who 
listened  to  my  opinions  on  every  subject,  and  recorded  my  judgments  with 
the  most  implicit  faith  in  their  wisdom,  no  matter  on  what  I  talked, 
women,  wine,  the  drama,  play,  sporting,  debts,  duns,  or  duels,  my  word 
was  law. 

^<  Two  circumstances  considerably  aided  me  in  my  present  supremacy : 
first.  Sir  Harvey's  friends  were  all  young  men  from  Oxford,  who  knewlitue 
of  the  world,  and  less  of  that  part  of  it  called  Ireland ;  and  secondly,  they 
were  all  strangers  to  me,  and  consequently  my  liberty  of  speech  was  on- 
trammeled  by  any  unpleasant  reminiscences  of  dealing  in  fairs  or  auctions. 

*^  The  establishment  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Harvey's  sister,  at  letst^ 
nominally  so — ^her  presence  being  a  reason  ror  having  ladies  mt  his  partieii 
and  although  she  was  only  nineteen,  she  gave  a  tone  and  character  t»  lh» 
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babiU  of  the  house,  which  without  her  it  never  could  have  possessed.  Miss 
Blundell  was  a  very  charming  person^  combining  in  herself  two  qualities 
which)  added  to  beauty,  make  a  very  irresistible  ensemble:  she  had  the 
greatest  flow  of  spirits,  with  a  retiring  and  almost  timidly  bashful  dis- 
position: courage  for  any  thing,  and  a  aelicacy  that  shrunk  abashed  from 
all  that  bordered  on  display,  or  bore  the  slightest  semblance  of  effrontery. 
I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that  before  1  was  a  week  in  the  house 
1  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her ;  my  whole  thoughts  centred 
in  her ;  my  whole  endeavour,  to  show  myself  in  such  a  light  as  might 
win  her  favour. 

"  Every  accomplishment  I  possessed-^-^very  art  and  power  of  amusing, 
urged  to  the  utmost  by  the  desire  to  succeed,  I  exerted  in  her  service ; 
and  at  last  perceived  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  me.  Then,  and  then 
for  the  first  time,  came  the  thought — who  was  I  that  dared  to  do  this— 
what  had  I  of  station,  rank,  or  wealth,  to  entitle  me  to  sue — perhaps  to 
gain  the  affections  of  one  placed  like  her  ?  The  whole  duplicity  of  my 
conduct  started  up  before  me,  and  I  saw,  for  the  flrst  time,  how  the  mere 
ardour  of  pursuit  had  led  me  on  and  on — ^how  the  daring  to  surmount  a 
difficulty  had  stirred  my  heart,  at  first  to  win,  and  then  to  worship  her — 
and  the  bitterness  of  my  self-reproach  at  that  moment  became  a  punish- 
ment, which  even  now  I  remember  with  a  shudder.  It  is  too  true  1  The 
great  misfortunes  of  life  form  more  endurable  subjects  for  memory  in  old 
age,  than  the  instances,  however  trivial,  m  here  we  have  acted  amiss,  and 
where  conscience  rebukes  us.  I  have  had  my  share  of  calanuty,  one  way 
or  other — my  life  has  been  more  than  once  in  peril — and  in  such  peril  as 
might  well  shake  the  nerve  of  the  boldest :  but  I  can  think  on  all  these, 
and  do  think  of  them  often,  without  fear  or  heart-failing ;  but  never  can  I 
face  the  hours,  where  my  own  immediate  self-love  and  vanity  brought 
their  own  penalty  on  me,  without  a  sense  of  self-abasement,  as  vivid  as  the 
moment  I  first  experience  it.  But  I  must  hasten  over  this.  I  had  been 
now  about  six  weeks  in  Sir  Harvey's  house,  day  after  day  determiniBg  on  my 
departure,  and  invariably  yielding  when  the  time  came,  to  some  new  request 
to  stay  for  something  or  other — now,  a  day's  fishing  in  the  Nore — now 
another  morning  at  the  partridge — then  there  was  a  boat-race,  or  a  music- 
party,  or  a  pic-nic — in  fact,  each  day  led  on  to  another,  and  I  found 
myself  lingering  on,  unable  to  tear  myself  from  where  I  felt  my  remain- 
ing was  ruin. 

**  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  determined,  come  what  would,  to  take 
my  leave  never  to  return.  I  mentioned  to  Sir  Harvey  in  the  morning, 
that  some  matter  of  importance  required  my  presence  in  town,  and,  by  a 
half  promise  to  spend  my  Christmas  with  him,  obtained  his  consent  to  my 
departure. 

'*  We  were  returning  from  an  evening  walk — Miss  Blundell  was  leaning 
on  my  arm — we  were  the  last  of  the  party  who,  by  some  chance  or  other, 
had  gone  forward,  leaving  us  to  follow  alone.  For  some  time  neither  of  us 
spoke :  what  were  her  thoughts  I  cannot  guess ;  mine  were,  I  acknow* 
ledge,  entirely  fixed  upon  the  hour  1  was  to  see  her  for  the  last  time, 
while  I  balanced  whether  I  should  speak  of  my  approaching  departure,  or 
-  leave  her  without  even  a  good-bye. 

'^  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  so  well  as  I  now  do,  how  much  of  the 
interest  I  had  excited  in  her  heart  depended  on  the  mystery  of  my  life. 
The  stray  hints  I  now  and  then  dropped — the  stories  into  Avhich  I  was 
occasionally  led — the  wild  scenes  and  wilder  adventures  in  which  I  bore 
my  part — had  done  more  than  stimulate  her  curiosity  concerning  me. 
This,  I  repeat,  I  knew  not  at  the  time,  and  the  secret  of  my  career  weighed 
like  a  crime  upon  my  conscience.  I  hesitated  long  whether  I  should  not 
disclose  every  circomstance  of  my  life,  and,  by  the  avow^  of  my  utter  uo- 
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worthiness,  repair  as  far  as  might  be  the  itijory  I  had  done  her.  Then 
oame  that  fatal  ^ amour  propre*  that  involved  me  originally  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  I  was  silent.  We  had  not  been  many  minutes  thus,  when  a 
servant  came  from  the  house  to  inform  Miss  Blundell  that  her  cousin, 
Captain  Douglas,  had  arrived.  As  she  nodded  her  head  in  reply,  I  per- 
ceived the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek,  and  an  expression  of  agitation 
passed  over  her  features. 

"*  Who  is  Captain  Douglas?  said  I,  without,  however,  Tenturing  to 
look  more  fully  at  her. 

^^ '  Oh !  a  cousin,  a  second  or  third  cousin,  I  believe ;  but  a  great  frieiid 
of  Harvey's.' 

'* '  And  of  his  sister's  too,  if  I  might  presume  so  far  ?' 

<<  <  Quite  wrong  for  once,'  said  she,  with  an  effort  to  seem  at  ease :  ^  he'a 

not  the  least  a  favourite  of  mine,  although * 

"  *  You  are  of  his  V  I  added  quickly.  •  Well,  well,  I  really  beg  pardon 
for  this  boldness  of  mine.'  How  1  was  about  to  continue  I  know  not,  wbeit 
her  brother's  voice  calling  her  aloud,  broke  off  all  further  conversation. 

"  *  Come,  Fanny,'  said  he,  *  here's  Harry  Douglas,  just  come  with  all 
the  London  gossip — he's  been  at  Windsor  too,  and  has  been  dining 
with  the  Prince.  O' Kelly,  you  must  know  Douglas,  you  are  just  the  men 
to  sait  each  other. — He's  got  a  heavy  book  on  the  Derby,  and  will  be 
delighted  to  have  a  chat  with  you  about  the  turf.' 

**  As  I  followed  Miss  Blundell  into  the  drawing-room  my  heart  was 
heavy  and  depressed. 

"  Few  of  the  misfortunes  in  life  come  on  us  without  foreboding.  The 
clouds  that  usher  in  the  storm  cast  their  shadows  on  the  earth  before  they 
break ;  and  so  it  is  with  our  fate.  A  gloomy  sense  of  coming  evil  presages 
the  blow  about  to  fall,  and  he  who  would  not  be  stunned  by  the  stroke 
must  not  neglect  the  warning. 

«  The  room  was  full  of  people — the  ordinary  buzs  and  chit-chat  of  an 
evening-party  was  going  forward,  and  an  hundred  pleasant  projects  wer« 
forming  for  the  next  day's  amusement,  among  which  I  heard  my  name 
bandied  about  on  every  side. 

"*0' Kelly  will  arrange  this,'  cried  one — 'leave  it  all  to  O* Kelly — Im 
must  decide  it ;'  and  so  on,  when  suddenly  Blundell  called  out — 

"  ^  O* Kelly,  come  up  here,'  and  then  taking  me  by  the  arm  he  led  me  to 
the  end  of  the  room,  where,  with  his  back  turned  towards  us,  a  tali 
fashionable-looking  man  was  talking  to  his  snter. 

"  '  Harry,'  cried  the  host,  as  he  touched  his  elbow,  *  let  me  introduce  a 
very  particular  friend  of  mine — Mr.  O* Kelly.' 

'*  Captain  Douglas  wheeled  sharply  round,  an^  fixing  on  me  a  pair  of 
dark  eyes,  overshadowed  with  heavy  beetling  brows,  looked  at  me  sternly 
without  speaking.  A  cold  thrill  ran  through  me  from  head  to  foot  as  I 
met  his  gaze ;  the  last  time  we  had  seen  each  other  was  in  a  square  of 
the  Royal  Barracks,  where  he  was  purchasing  a  re-mount  for  his  troop,  and 
I  was  the  horse-dealer. 

"*K>Mr  friend,  Mr.  O'Kelly  1'  said  he,  as  he  fixed  his  glass  in  his  eye, 
and  a  most  insulting  curl,  half  smile,  half  sneer,  played  about  his  mouth. 

"*  How  very  absurd  you  are,  Harry,'  said  Miss  Blundell,  endeavouring 
by  an  allusion  to  something  they  were  speaking  of,  to  relieve  the  excessive 
awkwardness  of  the  moment. 

"  *Yes,  to  be  sure,  my  friend,'  chimed  in  Sir  Harvey, « and  a  devilish  good 
fellow  too,  and  the  best  judge  of  horse-fiesh.' 

«« <  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,'  was  the  dry  remark  of  the  captain  ;  *bot  I 
did  he  get  here  ?' 

«*Sir,'  said  I,  in  a  voice  scarce  audible  with  pa8si<»|»  *wMe9>CI^< 
whoev«r  I  am,  by  birth  at  least  I  tun  fully  your  •^ntk'u  uy  ^^^ -. .^ 
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« « D n  your  pedigree^'  taid  fee  coolly. 

<**  Why,  Harry  ?•  Interrupted  Blundell:  <  what  are  you  thinking  of? 
Mn  O'Kelly  is ' 

'' '  A  jockey — a  horse-dealer  if  you  will,  and  the  best  hand  at  passing  off 
a  screw  I've  met  for  some  time.  I  say,  sir,'  continued  he  in  a  louder  tone, 
<  that  roan  charger  hasn*t  answered  his  warranting — ^he  stands  at  Dyoer's 
for  you.* 

*'  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the  midst  of  us  the  consternation  could 
not  have  been  greater — as  for  me,  every  thing  around  bore  a  look  of  mockery 
and  scorn ;  derision  and  contempt  sat  on  every  feature,  and  a  wild  uncer- 
tainty of  purpose  like  coming  insanity  flitted  through  my  brain :  what  I 
said,  or  how  I  quitted  the  spot,  1  am  unable  to  say — my  last  remembrance 
of  that  accursed  moment  was  the  burst  of  horrid  laughter  that  filled  my 
ears  as  1  rtished  out  1  almost  think  that  I  hear  it  still,  like  the  yell  of  the 
furies  ;  its  very  cadence  was  torture.  I  ran  from  the  house — I  crossed  the 
fields  without  a  thought  of  whither  I  was  going — escape,  concealment,  my 
only  object.  I  sought  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  looked  upon  me  with  such  withering  contempt ;  and  I  would  have 
been  thankful  to  him  who  would  have  given  me  refuge  beneath  the  dank 
grass  of  the  church-yard. 

'*  Never  did  a  guilty  man  fly  from  the  scene  of  his  crime  with  more 
precipitate  haste,  than  did  I  from  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  my  shame 
and  degradation.  At  every  step  I  thought  of  the  cruel  speeches,  the  harsh 
railings,  and  the  bitter  irony  of  all  before  whom  but  one  hour  ago  I  stood, 
chief  and  pre-eminent ;  and  although  I  vowed  to  myself  never  to  meet  any 
of  them  again,  I  could  not  pluck  from  my  heart  the  innate  sense  of  my 
despicable  condition,  and  how  low  I  must  now  stand  in  the  estimation  of 
the  very  lowest  I  had  so  late  looked  down  upon.  And  here  let  me  passingly 
remark,  that  while  we  often  hold  lightly  the  praise  of  those,  upon  whose 
powers  of  judgment  and  reach  of  information  we  place  little  value,  by 
some  strange  contrariety  we  feel  most  bitterly  the  censure  of  these  very 
people,  whenever  any  trivial  circmnstance,  any  small  or  petty  observance 
with  which  they  are  acquainted,  gives  them  for  the  time  the  power  of  ai^ 
opinion.  The  mere  fact  of  our  contempt  for  them  adds  a  poignancy  to 
their  condemnation,  and  I  question  much  if  we  do  not  bear  up  bettec 
against  the  censure  of  the  wise^  than  the  scoff  of  the  ignorant. 

*<  On  I  went  and  on,  never  even  turning  my  head,  for  though  I  had  1^ 
all  the  little  wealth  I  possessed  in  the  woHd,  I  would  gladly  have  given  it 
ten  times  told,  to  have  blotted  out  even  a  particle  of  the  shame  that  rested 
on  my  character.  Scarcely  had^I  reached  the  high  road,  when  I  heard  the 
quick  tramp  of  horses  and  the  rattle  of  wheels  behind  me ;  and  so  strong 
were  the  instincts  of  my  fear  that  1  sciarcely  dared  to  look  back  ;  at  length 
I  did  soy  and  beheld  the  mail-coach  coming  towards  me  at  a  rapid  pace. 
As  it  Beared  1  hailed  the  coachman,  and  without  an  inquiry  as  to  where 
it  was  going,  I  spnmg  up  to  a  place  on  the  roof,  thankful  that  ere  long  I 
shoidd  leave  miles  between  me  and  my  tortiu'ers. 

*<The  same  evening  we  arrived  in  Cork;  during  the  journey  I  made 
aaquaintance  with  a  sergeant  of  a  light  dragoon  regiment  who  was  pro* 
ee^ng  in  charge  of  three  recruits  to  the  depot  at  Cove.  With  the  quick 
eye  of  his  calling)  the  fellow  saw  something  in  my  dispirited  state  that 
promised  success  to  his  wishes  ;  and  he  immediately  began  the  thousand- 
times  toM  tale  of  the  happiness  of  a  soldier's  life.  I  stopped  him  short  at 
once,  for  my  mind  was  already  made  up,  and  before  the  day  broke  I  had 
enlisted  in  his  M^esty's  twelfth  Light  Dragoons,  at  that  time  serving  in 
America. 

^If  1  haye  qpased  yoa  the  recitid  of  many  paasaget  in  my  lif%  whose 
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pidnf u1  memory  would  hart  me  to  call  iqp,  I  tliall  abo  pMt  orer  tkis  per- 
ttoof  of  ray  career,  whieh,  though  not  marked  by  any  distinct  feature  of. 
calamity,  was  perhaps  the  most  painful  I  ever  knew.  He  who  thinks 
that  in  joining  the  ranks  of  an  army,  hb  only  trials  will  be  tlie  severity  of 
an  unaccustomed  discipline,  and  the  common  hardship  of  a  scddiev's  life, 
takei  but  a  very  shallow  view  of  wliat  is  bef(H*e  him*  Coarse  and  vulgar 
associates — depraved  tastes  and  brutal  habits — ^the  ribald  jest  of  the 
barrack-room — the  comrade  spirit  of  a  class  the  very  lowest  and  meanest — 
these  are  the  trials,  the  alipost  insupportable  trials,  to  him  who  has  known 
bett^  days. 

<<  As  hour  by  hour  he  finds  himself  yielding  to  the  gradual  pressure  of  his 
fhte,  and  feels  his  mind  assuming  one  by  one  the  prejudices  of  those  about 
bini,  his  self-esteem  falls  with  his  condition,  and  he  sees  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  all  inequality  between  him  and  hb  fellows  shall 
cease,  and  every  trait  of  his  former  self  be  washed  away  for  ever. 

^  After  four  months  of  such  endurance  as  I  dare  not  even  now  suffer 
myself  to  dwell  upon,  orders  arrived  at  Cove  for  the  recruits  of  the 
diff^ent  regiments  at  once  to  proceed  to  Chatham,  whence  they  were  to 
be  forwarded  to  their  respective  corps.  I  believe  in  my  heart  had  thb  order 
not  come,  I  should  have  deserted,  so  unendurable  had  my  life  become* 
The  thought  of  active  service,  the  prospect  of  advancemeot,  however 
remote,  cheered  my  spirits,  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  jmned,  my  heart 
was  Hght  on  the  morning  when  the  old  'Northumberland'  tran^Kirt 
anchored  in  the  harbour,  and  the  signal  for  embarking  the  troops  floated 
from  the  mast-head.  A  motley  crew  we  were — ^frize-coated,  red-eoated, 
and  no-coated ;  some,  ruddy-cheeked  farmer's  boys,  sturdy  good-bomowed 
fellows  with  the  bloom  of  country  life  upon  their  faces  \  some^  the  pale 
sickly  inhabitants  of  towns,  whose  sharpened  features  and  quick  pcneM^ 
ing  eyes  betokened  how  much  their  wits  had  contributed  to  their  main- 
tenance. A  few  there  were,  like  myself,  drawn  from  a  better  dasa^  but 
already  scarce  distingubhable  amid  the  herd.  We  were  nearly  five 
hundred  in  number,  one  feature  of  equality  pervading  all — none  of  os  had 
any  arms.  Some  instances  of  revolt  and  mutiny  that  had  occurred  a  abort 
time  previous  on  board  troop-ships,  had  induced  the  Horse  Guards  to 
adopt  tUi  ffeaolution,  and  a  general  order  was  issued  that  the  recruits 
should  not  feeeive  arms  before  their  arrival  at  Chatham.  At  last  we 
waghed  aadior,  and  with  a  light  easy  wind  stood  out  to  sea;  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  been  afloat  for  many  a  long  day,  and  as  I  leaned  over  the 
bulwark,  aud  heard  the  light  rustle  of  the  waves  as  they  broke  on  the  cat- 
water,  and  watched  the  white  foam  as  it  rippled  past,  I  thought  on  the 
old  days  of  my  smuggling  life,  when  I  trod  the  plank  of  mv  little  craft 
with  a  step  as  light  and  a  heart  as  free  as  ever  did  the  proudest  admiral 
on  the  poop-deck  of  his  three-decker ;  and  as  I  remembered  what  I  then 
had  been,  and  thought  of  what  I  now  was,  a  growing  melancholy  settled 
on  me,  and  I  sat  apart  and  spoke  to  none. 

"  On  the  third  night  after  we  sailed,  the  breeze,  which  had  set  m  at 
sim-set,  increased  considerably,  and  a  heavy  sea  rolled  in  from  the  west- 
ward. Now,  although  the  weather  was  not  such  as  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  a  good  ship  with  an  able  crew,  yet  was  it  by  no  means  a  matter  oif 
indifference  in  an  old  rotten  crafl  like  the  <  Northumberland,'  coodeouied 
half  a  dozen  years  before,  and  barely  able  to  make  her  voyage  in  light 
winds  and  fine  weather.  Our  skipper  knew  thb  well,  and  I  could  see  by 
the  agitation  of  hb  features,  and  the  altered  tones  of  his  voice,  bow  fittle 
he  liked  the  freshening  gale,  and  the  low  moaning  sound  that  swcmt  fim% 
the  sea,  and  threatened  a  storm.  The  pumps  had  been  at  work^wMna 
bour^  and  it  was  dear  thaj  the  most  we  could  do,  ^9a  to  Jceap   " 
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firom  gahdng  on  us.  A  chance  observation  of  mine  had  attracted  the 
skipper's  attention,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  be  saw  that  I  was 
a  seaman  not  only  better  informed,  but  more  habituated  to  danger  than 
himself;  he  was,  therefore,  glad  to  take  counsel  from  me,  and  at  my  sug- 
gestion a  spare  sail. was  bent,  and  passed  under  the  ship's  bottom,  which 
soon  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  leak,  and  at  the  same  time 
assisted  the  vesseFs  sailing.  Meanwhile  the  storm  was  increasing,  and  it 
now  blew  what  the  sailors  call  *  great-guns.' 

**  We  were  staggering  along  under  Hght  canvas  when  the  look-outra- 
head  announced  a  light  on  the  weather-bow ;  it  was  evidently  coming 
towards  us  and  scarce  half  a  mile  distant ;  we  had  no  more  than  time  to 
hang  out  a  lantern  in  the  tops  and  put  down  the  helm,  when  a  large  ship, 
whose  sides  rose  several  feet  above  our  own,  swept  by  us,  and  so  close 
that  her  yard-arms  actually  touched  our  rigging  as  she  yawed  over  in  the 
sea.  A  muttered  thanksgiving  for  our  escape,  for  such  it  was,  broke  from 
every  Kp ;  and  hardly  was  it  uttered  when  again  a  voice  cried  out,  *  here 
she  comes  to  leeward,'  and  sure  enough  the  dark  shadow  of  the  large 
mass  moving  at  a  speed  far  greater  than  ours  passed  under  our  lee,  while 
a  harsh  summons  was  shouted  out  to  know  who  we  were,  and  whither 
bound.  The  *  Northumberland,'  with  troops,  was  the  answer ;  and  before 
the  words  w««  well  out  a  banging  poise  was  heard — the  ports  of  the 
stranger  ship  were  flung  open,  a  bright  flash  like  a  line  of  flume  ran  her 
entire  length,  and  a  raking  broadside  was  poured  into  us.  The  oM 
transport  reeled  over  and  trembled  like  a  thing  of  life — her  shattered  sides 
and  torn  bulwarks  let  in  the  water  as  she  heeled  to  the  shock,  and  for  an 
instant,  as  she  bent  beneath  the  storm,  I  thought  she  was  settling  to  go  down 
by  the  head.  I  had  little  time,  however,  for  thought :  one  M-ild  cheer  broke 
from  the  attacking  ship — its  answer  was  the  faint,  sad  cry  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  on  our  deck.  The  next  moment  the  grapples  were  thrown  into 
v»y  and  the  vessel  was  boarded  from  stem  to  stem.  The  noise  of  the 
cannonade,  and  the  voices  on  deck  brought  all  our  men  from  below,  who 
eame  tumbling  up  the  hatches,  believing  we  had  struck. 

'^  Then  began  a  scene  such  as  all  I  have  ever  witnessed  of  carnage  and 
slaughter  cannot  equal.  The  Frenchmen,  for  such  they  were,  rushed 
down  upon  us  as  we  stood  defenceless  and  unarmed :  a  deadly  roll  of 
musketry  swept  our  thick  and  trembling  masses.  The  cutlass  and  the 
boarding-pike  made  fearful  havock  among  us,  and  an  unresisted  slaughter 
tore  along  our  deck  till  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  made  the  only  barrier 
for  the  few  remaining. 

<^  A  chance  word  in  French,  and  a  sign  of  masonry,  rescued  me  from 
the  fate  of  my  comrades,  and  my  only  injury  was  a  slight  sabre  wound  in 
the  ibre-arm,  which  I  received  in  warding  off  a  cut  intended  for  my  head. 
The  carnage  lasted  scarce  fifteen  minutes;  but  in  that  time,  of  all  the  crew 
that  manned  our  craft — what  between  those  who  leaped  overboard  in  wild 
despair,  and  those  who  fell  beneath  fire  and  steel — scarce  twenty  re- 
mained, appalled  and  trembling,  the  only  ones  rescued  from  this  hor- 
rible slaughter. 

*^  A  sudden  cry  of  <  she's  sinking !'  burst  from  the  strange  ship,  and  in 
a  DMmient  the  Frenchmen  clambered  up  their  bulwarks,  the  grapples 
were  cast  ofi^,  the  dark  mass  darted  onwards  on  her  course,  and  we  drifted 
away  to  leeward — a  moving  sepulchre ! 

<'  As  the  clouds  flew  past,  the  moon  shone  out  and  threw  a  pale  sickly 
l^ht  on  the  seene  of  slaughter,  where  the  dead  and  dying  lay  in  indis- 
edroinate  heaps  together — so  frightful  a  spectacle  never  did  eye  rest  upon. 
The  few  who,  like  myself  survivM,  stood  trembling,  half  stunned  by  the 
•bock,  not  daring  to  assist  the  wretched  men  as  they  writhed  in  agony  before 


us.  I  was  the  first  to  recover  &om  this  stupor,  and  turning  to  the  others,  I 
made  signs  to  clear  the  decks  of  the  dead  bodies — speak  I  could  not.  It  was 
some  time  before  they  could  be  made  to  understand  me ;  unhappily,  not  a 
single  sailor  had  escaped  the  carnage ;  a  few  raw  recruits  were  the  only 
survivors  of  that  dreadful  night. 

"  After  a  little  they  rallied  so  far  as  to  obey  me,  and  I  taking  the  wheel 
assumed  the  command  of  the  vessel,  and  endeavoured  to  steer  a  course  fo|p 
any  port  in  the  west  coast  of  England. 

^'Day  broke  at  length,  but  a  wide  waste  of  waters  lay  around  us  :  the 
wind  had  abated  considerably,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high  ;  and  although  our 
foresail  and  trysail  remained  bent  as  before  the  attack,  we  laboured  heavily^ 
and  made  little  way  through  the  water.  Our  decks  were  quite  covered 
with  the  dying,  whose  heart-rending  cries,  mingled  with  the  wilder  shouts 
of  madness,  were  too  horrible  to  bear.  But  I  cannot  dwell  on  such  a  pic* 
ture.  Of  the  little  party  who  survived,  scarcely  three  were  serviceable ; 
some^sat  cold  and  speechless  from  terror,  and  seemed  insensible  to  every 
threat  or  entreaty  ;  some  sternly  refused  to  obey  my  orders,  and  prowled 
about  between  decks  in  search  of  spirits,  and  one,  maddened  by  the  horrors 
he  beheld,  sprang  with  a  scream  into  the  sea,  and  never  was  seen  more. 

'^  Towiurds  evening  we  heard  a  hail,  and  on  looking  out  saw  a  pilpt-boat 
making  for  us,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  boarded  by  a  pilot,  who  with 
some  of  his  crew  took  the  vessel  into  their  hands,  and  before  sunset  w€ 
anchored  in  Milford. 

<'  Immediately  on  landing  I  was  sent  up  to  London  under  a  strong 
escort,  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  afiair  to  the  admiralty.  For  eigh) 
days  my  examination  was  continued  during  several  hours  every  day,  and 
at  last  I  was  dismissed  with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  for  my 
conduct  in  saving  the  ship,  and  appointed  -to  the  fortieth  foot,  then  undci 
orders  for  Quebec. 

,  **  Once  more  at  sea  and  in  good  spirits,  I  sailed  for  Quebec  on  a  fine 
morning  in  April,  on  board  the  *  Abercrombie.'  Nothing  could  be  mor« 
delightful  than  the  voyage:  the  weather  was  clear,  with  a  fair  fresh 
breeze  and  a  smooth  sea ;  and  at  the  third  week  we  dropped  our  lead  on 
tlie  green  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  brought  up  again  a  cod  fish  every 
time  we  heaved  it.  We  now  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
began  anxiously  to  look  for  land. 

<'  On  the  third  morning  after  we  made  the  gulf,  a  heavy  snow-storm  cane 
on,  which  prevented  our  seeing  a  cable's  length  a-head  of  us.  It  was  8« 
cold,  too,  that  few  remained  on  deck ;  for  although  the  first  of  May,  it 
was  about  as  severe  a  day  as  I  remember.  Anxious  to  see  something  of 
the  country,  I  remained  with  the  look-out-a-head,  straining  my  eyes  t9 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  land  through  the  dense  snow-drift.  All  I  could 
distinguish,  however,  was  the  dim  outlme  of  distant  mountains  apparently 
covered  with  snow ;  but  as  the  day  wore  on  we  came  in  sight  of  the  long 
low  island  of  Antecosti,  which,  though  considerably  mor^  than  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  is  not  in  any  part  more  than  fifteen  feet  sibove  the  levdaf 
the  water. 

«  Towards  evening  the  land  became  much  clearer  to  view ;  and  bow 
1  could  perceive  tall-peaked  mountains  some  thousand  feet  in  height,  their 
bases  clad  with  stunted  pine  trees — their  white  summits  stretdiing  away 
into  the  clouds.  As  I  looked  my  astonishment  was  great,  to  find  that  t^ 
vast  gulf  which  at  day-break  was  some  sixty  miles  in  width,  seemed  bow 
diminished  to  about  eight  or  ten,  and  continued  to  narrow  rapidly  as  w^ 
proceeded  on  our  course. 

•'  The  skipper  who  had  only  made  the  voyage  oaoe  before^ 
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himself  confused,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  our  apparent  vicinity  to  the 
land,  as  some  mere  optical  delusion — now  attributing  it  to  something  in 
the  refraction  of  the  light ;  now  the  snow  :  but  although  he  spoke  with 
all  the  assurance  of  knowledge,  it  wns  evident  to  me  that  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  facts  he  presented  to  ours. 

'*  As  the  snow-storm  abated,  we  could  see  that  the  mountains  \ihlch  lay 
on  either  side  of  us,  met  each  other  in  front,  forming  a  vast  amphitheatre 
without  any  exit. 

"  *  This  surely  is  not  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence?*  caid  I  to  an  old  sailor 
who  sat  leisurely  chewing  tobacco  with  his  bacit  to  the  capstem. 

<*  <  No,  that  it  ain't,'  said  he  coolly ;  '  it's  Gasp^  Bay,  and  I  shouldn't  wish: 
to  be  in  a  worse  place.' 

" «  What  could  have  brought  us  here  then?  the  skipper  surely  doesn't 
know  where  we  are  ? 

•«  *  ril  tell  you  what  has  brought  us  here.  There's  a  current  from  the 
Oulf  stream  sets  in  to  this  bay  at  seven  or  eight  knots  the  hour,  and  brings 

in  all  the  floating  ice  along  with  it there,  am  I  right  ?  do  you  hear 

that  r 

'*  As  he  spoke  a  tremendous  crash  almost  as  loud  as  thunder  was  heard 
at  our  bow  ;  and  as  I  rushed  to  the  bulwark  and  looked  over,  1  beheld 
vast  fragments  of  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick,  encrusted  with  frozen  snow, 
flying  past  us  in  circling  eddies  ;  while  fiu*ther  on  the  large  flakes  were 
mounting  one  above  the  other,  clattering  and  crashing  as  the  waves  broke 
among  them.  Heaven  knows  how  much  farther  our  mulish  Cumberland 
skipper  would  have  pursued  his  voyage  of  discovery,  had  not  the  soundings 
proclaimed  but  five  fathom  water.  Our  sails  were  now  backed ;  but  as 
the  current  continued  to  bear  us  along  a  boat  was  got  out,  and  an  anchor 
put  in  readiness  to  warp  us  astern ;  but  by  an  unhappy  accident  the 
anchor  slipped  in  lowering  over  the  side,  stove  in  the  boat,  and  of  the 
four  poor  fellows  who  were  in  it  one  was  carried  under  the  ice,  and  never 
seen  again.  This  was  a  sad  beginning,  and  matters  now  appeared  each 
moment  more  threatening.  As  we  still  continued  to  drift  wiih  the 
current,  a  bower  anchor  was  dropped  where  we  were,  and  the  vessel 
afterwards  swung  round,  head  to  wind,  while  the  ice  came  crashing  upon 
the  cut* water,  and  on  the  sides  with  a  noise  that  made  all  else  inaudible^ 
It  was  found  by  this  time  that  the  water  was  shoaling,  and  this  gave  neUr 
cause  for  fear ;  for  if  the  ship  were  to  touch  the  ground,  it  was  clear  all 
ehance  of  saving  her  was  at  an  end. 

"After  a  number  of  diflereut  opinions  given  and  canvassed,  it  waft 
determined  that  four  men  should  be  sent  ashore  in  the  yawl  to  And  out 
some  one  who  knew  the  pilotage  of  the  bay  ;  for  we  oould  descry  several 
log  huts  along  the  shore  at  short  distances  from  each  otlier.  With  my 
officer's  permission  I  obtained  leave  to  make  one  of  this  party,  awl  I  soon 
found  myself  tugging  away  at  the  bow-oar  through  a  heavy  surf,  whose  difll- 
culty  was  ten-fold  increased  by  the  fragments  of  ice  that  floated  past.  After 
rowing  about  an  hour,  the  twilight  began  to  fall,  and  we  could  but  faintly 
perceive  the  outline  of  the  ship,  while  the  log  huts  on  shore  seemed 
scarcely  nearer  than  at  the  moment  when  we  quitted  the  vessel.  By  this 
time  large  fields  of  ice  were  about  us  on  every  side :  rowing  was  no  longer 
possible,  and  we  groped  along  with  our  boat-hooks,  finding  a  channel  where 
we  could  avoid  the  floating  masses. 

"  The  peril  of  this  proceeding  grew  with  every  moment:  sometimes  our 
fVail  boat  would  be  struck  with  such  force  as  threatened  to  stave  in  every 
plank;  sometimes  was  she  driven  high  upon  a  piece  of  ice,  which  took  all 
our  efforts  to  extricate  her  from,  while  as  we  advanced  no  passage  pre- 
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seated  itself  before  us,  but  flake  upon  Bake  of  froaen  matter,  among  wbidi 
were  fragiuents  of  wrecks  and  branches  of  trees  mixed  up  together.  The 
sailors  who  had  undertaken  the  enterprise  against  their  will,  now  resolved 
they  would  venture  no  further,  but  make  their  way  back  to  the  ship  while 
it  was  yet  possible.  I  alone  opposed  this  plan — to  return  without  at  least 
having  reached  the  shore  I  told  them  would  be  a  disgrace,  the  safety  of 
all  on  board  was  in  a  manner  committed  to  our  efforts ;  and  I  endeavoured 
by  every  argument  to  induce  them  to  proceed.  To  no  purpose  did  I  tell 
tibem  this ;  of  no  use  was  it  that  I  pointed  out  the  lights  on  shore  which 
we  could  now  see  moving  from  place  to  place,  as  though  we  had  been 
p^ceived,  and  that  some  preparations  were  making  for  our  rescue.  I  was 
outvoted,  however :  back  they  would  go ;  and  one  of  them  as  he  pushed 
die  boat's  head  round,  jeeringly  said  to  me — 

u  t  Why,    with   such   good   solid   foot-way,  don't   you   go  yourself  ? 
you'll  have  all  the  honour  you  know.' 

"  The  taunt  stung  me  to  the  quick,  the  more  as  it  called  forth  a  laugh 
from  the  rest.    I  made  no  answer,  but,  seizing  a  boat-hook,  sprang  over 
the  side  upon  a  large  mass  of  ice.    The  action  drove  the  boat  &om  me.   I 
heard  them  call  to,  me  to  come  back ;  but  come  what  would  my  mind  was 
made  up.     I  never  turned  my  head,  but  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  shore- 
lights,  I  dashed  on,  glad  to  find  that  with  every  stroke  of  the  sea  the  ice 
was  borne  onwards   towards  the  land.     At  length  the  sound  of  the 
breakers  ahead  made  me  fearful  of  venturing  farther ;  for  as  the  darkness 
fell,  I  had  to  trust  entirely  to  my  hearing  as  my  guide.  I  stood  then  rooted 
to  the  spot,  and  as  the  wind  whistled  past,  and  the  snow-drift  was  borne  in 
eddying  currents  by  me,  I  drove  my  boat-hook  into  the  ice,  and  held  oq 
firmly  by  it.     Suddenly  through  the  gloom  a  bright  flash  fiared  out,  and 
then  I  could  see  it  flitting  along,  and  at  last  I  thought  I  could  mark  it 
dbecting  its  course  towards  the  ship ;  I  strained  my  eyes  to  their  utmost, 
and  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  I  shouted  aloud  as  I  beheld  a  canoe  manned  by 
Indians  with  a  pine   torch  blazing  in  the  prow.     The  red  light  of  the 
burning  wood  lit  up  their  wild  figures  as  they  came  along — now  carryii^ 
their  light  bark  over  the  fields  of  ice ;  now  launching  it  into  the  boUing 
surf,  ai^  thus  alternately  walking  and  sailing  they  came  at  a  speed  almost 
inconceivable.     They  soon  heard  my  shouts,  and  directed  their  course  to 
where  I  stood  ;  but  the  excitement  of  my  danger,  the  dreadful  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  thus  suddenly  ceasing,  so  stunned  me  that  I  could  not 
speak  as  they  took  me  in  their  arms  and  placed  me  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.     Of  our  course  back  to  shore  I  remember  little :  the  intense  cold 
added  to  the  stupefaction  of  my  mind  brought  on  a  state  resembling  sleep; 
and  even  when  they  lifted  me  on  land  the  drowsy  lethargy  clung  to  me; 
and  only  when  I  found  myself  beside  the  blaze  of  the  wood  fire  did  ray 
faculties  begin  to  revive,  and  like  a  seal  under  the  rays  of  the  sun  did  I 
warm  into  life  once  more.     The  first  thing  I  did  when  morning  broke 
was,  to  spring  from  my  resting-place,  beside  the  fire,  and  rush  out  to  look 
for  the  ship.     The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly — the  bay  lay  calm  as  a 
mirror  before  me,  reflecting  the  tall  mountains  and  the  taper  pines ;  bat 
the  ship  was  gone,  not  a  sail  appeared  in  sight,  and  I  now  learned  that 
when  the  tide  began  to  make,    and  she  was  enabled  to  float,  a  land 
breeze  sprung  up  which  carried  her  gently  out  to  sea,  and  that  she  was  in 
all  likelihood  by  that  time  some  thirty  miles  in  h^  course  up  the  St 
.Lawrence.    For  a  moment  my  joy  at  the  deliverance  of  my  companioiM 
was  unchecked  by  any  thought  of  my  own  desolate  c(mdition ;  1^  sttit 
minute  I  remembered  myself,  and  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  and  gaasd  ost 
upon  the  wide  waters  with  a  sad  and  sinking  heart. 
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A   MAN   OF   THE   WORLD. 

*He  speaks,  belieres,  apd  acts  just  as  he  ought. 
Bat  never,  never  reached  one  generous  thought. 
Virtue  he  ftnds  too  painful  an  endeavour, 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever  ;\ 
80  very  reasonable,  so  unmoved, 
Ab  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  loved.** 

POPB. 


Men  of  the  world,  "  more  or  less,** 
are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
the  world;  but  would  you  find  a 
tQMjx  of  the  world  thoroughly  and 
utterly,  yon  must  go  to  London.  In 
Paris,  or  Vienna,  or  Naples,  you  will 
find  plenty  of  men  who  live  only  for 
such  pleasures  as  life  may  afford,  and 
who  never  seem  even  for  a  moment 
to  think  of  any  thing  else ;  but  theyj 
generally  have  some  fueling,  or  pas-  \ 
sion,  some  whim  or  monomania  of 
tiieir  own,  which  they  follow  irrespec- 
tively of  the  world's  ways,  and  the 
world*i  thoughts.  It  is  only  in  London 
V  that  you  find  the  calm,  courteous, 
*  even-tempered,  clever-minded  men, 
who  have  given  up  every  thine  to 
the  world — who  have  abandoned  all 
passions  and  feelings,  likings  and 
lUslikings,  and  live  on  from  year  to  , 
year  the  creatures  of  mere  conformity  ' 
to  the  habiU  of  civilized  life. 

The  Honourable  Augustus  Melvyn 
livee  in  handsome  lodgings  in  Jermyn- 
street  He  is  a  handsome  man  for 
his  time  of  life,  which  is  jqpparently 
neither  that  of  youth  nor  age,  but 
of  that  doublv-privileged  middle  pe- 
rio<^  which  does  not  forbid  a  man 
to  mingle    in  the    vivacities  of   his 

Jouoger  companions,  while  it  entitles 
im  to  claim  some  of  the  sageness 
which  is  unckrstood  to  be  the  mro- 
perty  of  more  advanced  years.  The 
Honourable  Augustus  is  a  very  agree- 
able man,  never  .  out  of  temper, 
never  morose,  somethbe  slig:htly  jo- 
cular, though  never  falling  into  the 
exaggeration  of  actual  laughter  ;  reads 
a  good  deal,  but  more  of  French 
books  than  of  Ei^lish,  converses  well, 
and  is  considered  rather  an  aoqubition 
at  a  dinner  party.  He  is  one  of  the 
members  for  the  bwough  of  Shovel- 
eom,  has  about  two  thousand  a  year, 
ektar  of  all  incumbranoesi  and  does 


not  care  three  pence  for  any  human 
being,  or  any  other  being  upon  earth. 
He  has  been  frequently  seen  to  caress 
two  little  dogs  which  he  keeps,  be- 
cause it  is  the  fashion  for  bachelor 
gentlemen  of  a  certain  age.  to  keep 
little  dogs ;  but  no  one  suspects  that 
these  tokens  of  regard  proceed  from' 
any  thing  else  than  mere  habit;  and 
were  boUi  his  "  favourites"  to  die  of 
apoplexy  any  fine  morning  upon  the- 
hearth-rug,  from  too  much  indulgence 
in  breakfast,  the  Honourable  Augustus 
would  very  quietly  ring  the  bell,  order 
his  volet  to  take  away  the  kettle  and 
the  carcases,  and  send  his  footman 
to  M'Phail,  of  Regent-street,  to  order 
two  other  little  dogs  ;  and  this  he 
would  do  with  no  more  emotion  than 
if  the  creatures  were  toy  things  of 
pasteboard. 

The  Honourable  Aug^ustus  has  come 
to  that  time  of  life  at  which  men  are 
apt  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  value  of 
money,  than  they  have  been  in  their 
early  youth.  He  rather  likes  to  gain 
and  to  save ;  but  he  never  wishes  to 
do  any  thing  out  of  the  common  way: 
to  augment  his  fortune,  nor  to  omit 
any  becoming  expense  in  order  to 
lessen  his  outgorogs.  He  subscribes 
to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris* 
tian  Knowledge  five  guineas  a  year,  be- 
cause most  respectable  men  do  so,  and 
he  has  now  and  then  ^ven  aid  to  the 
building  of  churches  m  the  town  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  which 
he  represents.  He  would  rather  not 
do  this,  but  he  sees  that  it  is  expected 
of  him  from  his  position,  and  he  likes 
to  consult  propriety.  On  some  occa- 
dons  he  has  lariven  money  where  it 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  of 
him,  and  many  persons  in  tiie  hope  of 
a  repetition  of  this  eeoentridty  have 
called  him  generous.  When  this  is 
mentioned  to  him  he  smUesi  not  tluil 
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he  \&  pleased  at  being  called  generous, 
or  in  the  smallest  degree  wishes  to 
have  that  character;  but  he  knows 
within  himself  why  he  smiles.     That 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  an  eocen' 
tricity,  was  the  result  of  some  special 
recommendation,  or  with  a  view  to 
gaining    something   which    was  con- 
sidered   to    be    the   money's    worth. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  except 
under   similar    circumstances.      Men 
of  the  world  in   Londoni  especially 
bachelors  of  a  certain  age,  frequently 
Ijoeet  with  applications  for  money,  of 
such  a  character  that   it  is  dificult 
to  say  whether  it  is  asked  by  way  of 
charity  or  mercenary  intrigue.      In 
this  way  it  sometimes  happens  that 
4uch  men  as  the  Honourable  Augustus 
are  entrapped  into  acts  of  generosity 
which  they  had  no  idea  of  committing. 
Some  who  have  thought  they  really  had 
•lainis  upon  the  Honourable  Augustus 
have  murmured  at  what  seemed  to 
them  close  fixedness.     Perhaps  thev 
have  decided  erroneously,  as  men  will 
do,  who  attempt  to  become  judges  in 
their  own  cause.    At  all  events,  they 
can  never  complain  with  truth  thfl^ 
they  were  received    with  anger,    or 
repulsed  with  rudeness.  The  Honour- 
able Augustus   takes  care  never   to 
veceive  any  one  whom  he  has  reasoa 
to  think   might    have     dtngrvMUt 
bnsinfi.     Tbia  OMf  be  a  disappotnt- 
nmt  to  tham;  but  it  is  possible  that 
a  man  may  not  be   at  home,  even 
though  he  has  not  been  seen  to  go 
out,  and  there  is  less  harshness  to  an 
apflicani  iu  makiag  jo«r  sanaai  ttf » 
jttH  «•  aot  at  hoiae,  than  in  seeing 
the  applicant,  and  sending  him  away 
with  some  remarks  painful  for  you  to 
^tter,  and  ever  more  painful  for  him 
to  hear. 

On  one  occasion  the  Honourable 
Augustus  gave  a  thousand  pounds 
(whieb  was  more  than  he  could 
eonveniently  spare  at  the  time)  to 
build  and  endow  an  alms-house  for 
si|L  poor  widows  in  the  town  of  Shovel- 
fovn.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  the  town 
he  represents  in  parliament,  and  that 
the  widows  were  all  widows  of  bur- 

res ;  but  it  was  not  on  that  account 
gave  his  money*  The  husbands 
of  the  women  had  voted  for  him ;  but 
they  were  dead,  and,  therefore,  could 
vote  for  him  no  more.  Neither  was 
H  put  of  regard  to  the  widows  tham- 
selves;    for  had  the  building  fallen 


upon  them,  and  crushed  them  all  to 
death,  the  Honourable  Augustus 
would  have  heard  the  news  as  one 
hears  of  the  killing  of  two  or  three 
hundred-  Chinese — that  is  to  say» 
without  the  slightest  concern.  Nor 
was  it  that  he  thought  so  liberal  an 
action  might  tend  to  insure  his  future 
return  for  Shovelcom.  He  knew  that 
that  was  sure  enough  through  the 
influence  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
Viscount  Broadacre,  who  owned  more 
than  half  the  town.  The  ^ct  is, 
that  having  for  many  years  been 
the  representative  of  the  town  at  lesa 
expense  than  generally  attends  sodi 
connection,  be  considered  it  a  beooa* 
ing  thing,  and  conformable  with  pro* 
priety  to  do  something  for  the  SheveU 
cornians  ;  and  upon  consultation  with 
hb  man  of  business,  the  alms-boose 
was  determined  upon  as  the  most 
fitting  token  of  that  regard  which  he 
did  not  feel,  and  that  reepeot  which 
it  was  impossible  he  should  entertain 
for  a  set  of  people  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  dullest  and  most  stupid 
in  the  world. 

The  Honourable  Augustus  Metvyd 
is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Viscoani 
Broadacre.  He  was  a  dariag  boy) 
rather  fond  of  mischief,  and  too  apt 
to  esoape  firon  hia  privale  tutor  te  tlM 
sCaMes.  The  under  grooms  Kfced  mm, 
and  he  became  very  knowing  in  horse* 
flesh.  All  this  being  discovered  in 
due  time,  a  more  severe  tutor  was  ob- 
tained, and  some  Latin  and  Grerk 
being  actually  learned,  the  Honourable 
Anguitna  went  te  Cambridge^  wbcrt 
the  greater  part  of  his  elassio  Km  wit 
soon  forgotten.  He  got  into  debt, 
however,  as  fast  as  he  forgot  his  Latin 
and  Greek — and  at  the  end  of  two 
yearB,  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  Lord 
Broadacre  had  to  come  forward  with 
a  good  round  sum,  but  made  it  a  eo»> 
dition  with  his  son,  that  for  the  fiiture 
he  should  mind  his  books.  Theyonng 
man  was  not  deficient  in  abilfty,  and 
had  spirit  enough  to  d«sire  to  keep  his 
promise — he  read  therefore,  reeoyered 
nis  Latin  and  Greek,  and  aeqwred 
some  mathematics,  so  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  take  his  degree. 

At  the  discreet  age  of  twenty-tfaree 
(so  fixed,  to  avoid  the  risks  winch  at* 
tend  the  possession  of  ample  means  at 
twenty-one)  ^  HonbiiraMe  Anrattt* 
eme  into  a  handsoSM  IMte^fa^^M 
will  of  his  grandmother.     He  entered 
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irpoaitf  ^trilmtioQ  with  much  more 
tfckrar  than  oircumspection.  In  shorty 
^ere  was  no  sort  or  dissipation  into 
which  he  4id  not  plunge  up  to  the 
verj  neck.  He  hunted ;  he  kept  race- 
horses; hehetted;  he  rode  more  than 
one  steeple-chase.  These  were  his 
occupations  in  the  country.  In  town, 
he  frequented  clubs,  where  the  gam- 
ing  was  very  deep — and  the  private 
society  which  he  cultivated  was  not  of 
that  description,  which  it  is  proper 
minutely  to  describe.  No  fortime, 
t)ut  the  very  largest,  could  stand  the 
expenses  of  this  kind  of  life.  Not- 
withstanding the  success  of  some  bold 
sporting  speculations,  and  one  winning 
of  the  great  Derby  stakes,  the  Honour- 
able Augustus  foimd  himself,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  completely  "  cleared 
out."  as  the  phrase  is,  and  very  much 
In  the  hands  of  Jews  and  other  worse 
vagabonds,  who  out- Jew  the  Jews  them- 
selves. His  condition  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  his  family.  His  father 
had  by  this  time  gone  the  way  of  all 
men  that   have  lived,   and  his  elder 

Jirother  reigned  in  his  stead.  The 
amily  solicitor  was  commissioned  to 
look  into  the  affairs  of  the  Honourable 
Augustus,  and  see  what  could  be  done. 
He  found  that  nothing  effectual  could 
he  done,  except  bv  such  large  advances 
fts  it  would  be  Imprudent  to  make, 
^d  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  leave 
the  honourable  younger  brother  to  his 
fate.  This  resolution  a  little  dashed 
bis  spirits,  as  Othello  says,  but  he  bore 
up  as  bravely  as  he  could,  and  went  on 
a  visit  to  a  French  lady,  of  Italian 
pame  and  Italian  habits,  who,  for  his 
ftake,  had  but  a  vear  before  abandoned 
the  society  of  a  pleasure-loving  marquis, 
and  not  without  the  connivance  of  the 
said  marquis,  who,  though  he  had 
brought  the  lady  from  abroad,  was 
willing  Enough  that  she  should  find 
some  new  friend  to  admire  her  beauty 
and  support  her  expensive  habits.  The 
lady,  wno  was  a  person  of  quick  dis- 
cernment and  very  rapid  and  deter- 
mined methods  of  action,  soon  found 
what  was  the  real  state  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Honourable  Augustus,  and  being . 
apprehensive  that  he  might  think  of 
resuming  some  of  the  presents  he  had 
lavished  upon  her,  or  be  in  some  way 
troublesome,  as  poor  men  arc  apt  to 
be,  she  gave  him  poison.  This  he 
found  but  before  it  was  too  late  to  save 
bjs  life,  but  not  hefoi*e  the  effect  of 


the  dose  was  sufficient  to  produce  a 
long  and  dangerous  illness.  All  these 
circumstances  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
reflection  on  the  part  of  the  honourable 
gentleman — and  led,  if  not  to  sorrow 
and  repentance,  at  least  to  gloom  and 
disgust.  As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently 
well  to  move,  he  crossed  over  to  France, 
and  lived  so  retired  a  life  for  two  years, 
that  the  particulars  of  his  history  during 
that  period  are  unknown. 

At  this  time,  the  Honourable  Au- 
gustus being  nearly  thirty  years  of  age, 
a  great  change  happened  in  his  for- 
tunes. He  had  an  old  aunt  who  was 
rich,  and  who  it  was  supposed  would 
leave  her  riches  to  his  elder  brotheis 
for  it  generally  happens  that  people 
who  have  much  to  leave,  perceive  tha 
efficacy  of  leaving  it  to  those  who  hava 
already  a  great  deal.  It  so  fell  out, 
however,  that  the  Viscount  Broadacre 
having  a  displeasure  at  his  aunt's  dog» 
(which  was,  indeed,  as  hateful  a  brute 
of  the  canine  kind  as  could  well  b€( 
seen,)  indulged  himself  in  giving  it 
sundry  severe  kicks  one  day,  after  he 
thought  the  old  lady  had  gone  out  af 
the  room,  whereas  she  had  only  retired 
to  one  of  the  deep-set  windows  to  read, 
with  more  convenience  of  light,  the 
Morning  Herald  newspaper.  She  was 
witness  of  the  harshness  with  which 
her  dog  was  treated,  and  the  next  day 
altered  her  will,  leaving  the  whole  of 
her  property  to  the  Honourable  Au? 
gustus  Melvvn. 

Hearinff  this  news,  he  came  home  a 
very  much  altered  man,  and  was  for^ 
tunate  enough  at  this  crisis  to  me«t 
with  a  man  of  business,  who  gave  him 
prudent  advice.  The  town  solicitor 
of  the  lady,  who  had  been  so  amiable 
as  to  leave  him  her  property,  wera 
Messrs.  Dyke,  ShoepsKin,  Dallas  and 
Dyke,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  senior 
of  the  firm,  a  man  of  great  gravity, 
exactness,  and  knowledge  of  afiPairq, 
was  of  course  in  communication  with 
the  fortunate  legatee,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived,  and  the  Honourable  Augustus 
soon  saw  that  he  was  a  wise  man,  and 
a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  therefore 
told  him  how  his  affairs  had  stood  when 
he  lefl  England,  and  begged  that  he 
would  look  into  them,  and  ascertain 
how  they  could  be  settled,  and  what 
would  remain  of  the  legacy  after  such 
a  settlement  was  effected.  Mr.  Dyke, 
it  may  be  thought,  felt  so^e  interest 
In  the  Honourable  Augustus.     The 
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thought  would  be  erroneous.  He  did 
not  ;^  he  felt  no  interest  in  any  thinff 
but  in  his  business,  in  which  he  had 
remarkable  skill.  To  arrange  with 
such  creditors  as  those  of  Augustus 
Melvyn  required  consummate  prudence, 
some  had  to  be  instructed,  some  con- 
ciliated, some  frigrbtened,  and  some 
utterly  defied.  He  had  a  pride  in 
overcoming  all  these  difficulties,  and 
he  overcame  them.  He  made  no  boast, 
for  he  had  no  pleasure  in  boasting,  but 
he  fully  settled  with  all  the  creditors  at 
about  a  third  of  the  whole  amount  of 
their  claims.  He  told  his  client  that 
he  had  done  so. 

"How  much  is  there  left?"  said 
Augustus. 

"  Of  ready  money,"  replied  Dyke, 
"  nearly  three  thousand  pounds — and 
of  rents,  something  like  two  thousand 
per  annum" 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  so  much,*'  said  the 
Honourable  Augustus,  "  but—: — '*  and 
he  looked  at  the  solicitor  with  an  in- 
quiring air — "must  I  not  live  abroad 
with  such  an  income  as  that  ?" 

Mr.  Dyke  considered  for  a  moment. 
He  reflected  that  he  had  no  foreign 
connection,  and  it  did  not  oc6ur  to  him 
that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  English 
solicitors  that  gentlemen  of  even  two 
thousand  a  year  should  live  abroad. 
His  reply,  therefore,  was  of  the  inter- 
rogative kind — 

"  Will  you  permit  me,  or  do  you 
wish,  that  I  should  give  you  such  ad- 
vice as  it  seems  to  me  prudent  to  give 
upon  the  course  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstance of  acquiring  Lady  Jane 
Melvyn's  property,  you  should  take?" 

'*  Most  assuredly,'*  said  Augustus, 
**  that  is  what  I  wish." 

"  Permit  me  to  say  then,"  returned 
Mr.  Dyke,  "that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  should  not  think  a  residence 
abroad  was  dictated  either  by  necessity 
or  prudence.  It  is  true  Uie  income 
vou  will  have  will  not  enable  you  to 
keep  up  an  establishment,  but  inde- 
pendently of  this,  you  may,  so  far  as 
you  are  yourself  concerned,  live  com- 
fortably on  two  thousand  a  year  in 
London.  I  have  had  occasion  in  some 
instances  to  examine  into  the  circum- 
Btanoes  of  Kving  abroad,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  supposing 
a  competence — I  omit  the  other  con- 
siderations which  belong  to  an  ample 
fortune — supposing,  I  say,  a  compe- 
tence} Bttch  as  you  now  poMess;   a 


quiet,  comfortable,  enjoyable  life,  with- 
out any  parade,   is  as   attainable,  I 
might  say  tnore  attainable,  in  London 
than  elsewhere.     Had  you  been  left  no 
more  than  some  six  or  eight  hundred 
a  year,  I  should  then  have  allowed 
that  to  live  in  a  cheaper  country  than 
this,  was  necessary  ;  but  two  thodsand 
a  year  induces  different  considerations, 
especially  when  your  family  connections 
are  taken  into  consideration',  and  the 
possibility  which  is  within  your  reach 
of  becoming  politically  important." 
'   The  last  hint  hftd  reference  to  the  bo- 
rough of  ShoTelcorn,  of  Which  up  t6  thai 
time  the  Honourable  Au^stushad  not 
thought.     Either  this  hint,  or  the  im- 
pressive and  persuasive  seriousness  of 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Dyke,  or  finally  the 
reasonableness    of    what    he    urged, 
seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  owner  of  two  thousand  a  year. 
He  expressed  a  wish  to  put  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  so  discreet  an 
adviser,  and  arrangements  were  imme- 
diately made  for  a  residence  in  London. 
A  finishing  touch,  however,  had;^ 
to  be  given  to  the  circumstances  which 
formed  or  influenced  the  permanent 
character  of  the  Honourable  Augustus 
Melvyn.     Some  two  years  before  this 
time  there  had  appeared  in  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  the  metropolis.  Miss 
Octavia  Vernon^  under  the  patronizing 
care  of  her    relative    the    Dowager 
Countess    of  Kendalmere.      Octavia 
was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  general 
of  slender  fortune.     The  dowager  hap- 
pened to  see  her  in  her  girlhood,  and 
being  struck  with  her  appearance,  saw 
the  importance  which  might  attadi  to 
herself  if  she  could  bring  her  young 
relative  with  suitable  acconiplismnents 
into  the   London  world.     She  under- 
took the  superintendence  and  charges 
of  her  education,  and  her  plan  met 
with  the  most  decided  success.  Words 
cannot  depict  a  more  interesting,  fas- 
cinating person  than  was  Octavia  Ver* 
non  during  the  period  of  her  starliood 
in  the  London  heaven  of  beauty  and 
fashion.  Her  figure  was  all  symmetry, 
and  she  had  been  tauffht  gecitore  by  a 
French  lady,  who  had  devoted  all  the 
best  energies  of  her  mind,  for  uukaj 
years,  to  Uiat  one  subject.     Thb  care* 
ful  tuition  had  given  to  Oetavia  the 
most  easy,  natural,  and  graceftil  use 
of  her  hands  and  arms,  in  conyersatioa^ 
in  walkinff,  in  dandng,  or  in 
SbemoT^  with  an  art  ao  4 
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fhat  all  appeanmco  of  art  was  con* 
cealed.     Her  features  were  of  almost 
faultless  mouldy  her  complexion  pale^ 
her  teeth  like  polished  ivory,  her  dark 
eyes  full  of  iire»  and  her  large  pale 
forehead  shaded  with  dark  tresses  of 
the  most  simple  and  graceful  arrange- 
ment.   Her  expression  was  rather  that 
of  intellectuality,  than  loveliness— ^n 
expression  of  beautiful  originality — of 
gracefulness  and  mental  power,  or  as 
much  of  that  quality  as  is  consistent, 
with  a  character  at  once  feminine  and 
spirited.       She    was  a   noble    horse- 
woman— the    Diana    Vernon  of   the 
rks,  though  her  name  was  Octavia. 
was  beautiful    to    see    her  when 
slightly  flushed  in  face  and  spirits  by  her 
equestrian  exercise  in  the  open  air,  she 
t^ked  her  gay  and  graceful  talk,  and 
patted  with  her  delightful  little  hand 
the  neck  of  her  steed,  which  seemed  to 
champ  its  bit  in  joy    and  pride  for 
bearing  so  fair  a  burden.     Of  course 
the  dowager  protectress  of  this  young 
lady  became  the  most  cultivated  of  dow- 
agers.    When  her  carriage  drove  into 
the  park  she  was  never  without  two  or 
three  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
young  members  of  the  equestrian  order 
at  eimer  window.     At  the  opera  her 
box  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the  most 
crowded  of  the  crowd.     Nowhere  was 
the  business  of  the  stase  more  delight- 
fully neglected.     At  £e  parties  which 
she  honoured,  no  one  was  looked  for 
with  more  impatience — no  one*s  car- 
riage was  called  with   more  regret. 
Nevertheless  the  fair  Octavia  had  not 
many  offers  of  marriage,  but  she  had 
some,  which  her  fi*iend  the  countess 
did  not  allow  her  to  accept,  because 
she  had  not  seen  enough  to  enable  her 
to  choose.  The  dowager  did  not  mean 
that   Octavia  should  not  marry,  but 
she  thought  that  she  herself  might  have 
the  use  of  her  for  a  season  or  two  first 
Besides,  she  vxu  rather  fond  of  her, 
and  really  would  have  been  rather 
aorry    than   otherwise   to   lose  her. 
Octavia  was  avery  pleasant  companion 
even  for  a  dowager  countess.     Her 
first  two  seasons  had  passed  awav  while 
the  Honourable  Augustus  was  abroad ; 
her  third  just  commenced  as  he  became 
settled  in  his  new  position.     He  felt 
greater  admiration  for  her  than  for  any 
other  woman  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
mak^  himself  agreeable  to  her ;  not, 
asfiur  as  he  could  judge,  without  making 
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some  impression,  though  he  could  not 
for  his  life  tell  exactly  why  he  thought 
so.  At  last  one  day  in  a  gallop  in  the 
park,  their  horses  carried  them  away 
from  all  their  companions  and  atten* 
dants.  The  spirits  of  the  man  were 
at  the  highest ;  the  beauty  of  the  lady 
was  most  bewitching  ;  the  opportunity 
was  favourable,  and  he  plunged  head- 
long into  a  talk  of  love  and  marriage. 
The  lady  grew  grave,  requested  time 
before  she  might  venture  to  reply,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  gallop  back 
to  their  companions.  Poor  Augustus! 
His  *«  antecedents,"  as  the  French 
say,  were  inquired  into ;  his  "  means," 
as  the  English  say,  were  next  consi* 
dered ;  they  did  not  suit,  he  was  by 
letter  formally  rejected ;  and  the  next 
month  the  lady  was  wooed  and  won 
by  his  cousin  Lord  George  Carson,  a 
respectable  person,  with  a  very  good 
estate,  an  awkward  figure,  and  an  ex* 
ceedingly  common-place  understanding. 
The  Honourable  Augustus  retired  to 
the  country  upon  this  affair  for  two 
months,  and  corresponded  with  Mr* 
Dyke,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  upon  matters 
of  business,  with  sometimes  a  post- 
script relating  to  the  philosophy  of^life. 
Then  he  came  back  to  his  lodgings  in 
London,  a  more  even-tempered  man 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He  has 
been  known  to  say  more  than  once,  to 
those  who  knew  of  his  affair  with  Miss 
Vernon,  that  the  most  fortunate  dir- 
cumstance  of  his  life  was  her  refusal 
of  him.  In  this  he  is  sincere,  for  his 
experience  now  actually  convinces  him 
that  he  ought  to  look  back  upon  her  re- 
jection of  &m  as  an  escape.  It  may  be 
readily  supposed  that  it  required  the 
reflection  of  several  years  to  lead  him 
to  this  height  of  philosophy. 

Since  that  time,  the  Honourable 
Augustus,  though  not  a  man  of  pas- 
sion, has  been  a  man  of  what  is  called 
gallantry.  When  he  is  in  a  mood  to 
excuse  himself,  he  says  in  the  calnlest 
way  possible,  that  a  man  must  have 
some  excitement  An  affidr  of  this 
kind  brought  him  into  a  duel.  *  This 
was  a  business  of  remarkable  coolness 
on  both  sides.  Never  were  two  men 
more  convinced  of  the  folly  of  what 
they  were  doing,  or  more  satisfied 
that  it  belonged  to  their  posidon  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  to  meet  as  they  did.  The 
'  inj  ured  gentleman,"  as  the  j>hrase  is^ 
^fir^  firsti  and  his  ball  whizased  bj 
2  »        . 
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almost  grazing  tbe  ear  of  the  Honoar- 
ible  Augustus,  who,  of  course,  fired  in 
the  air,  and  so  the  matter  ended  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  hoth  parties.  Not 
that  there  was  anger  on  the  one  side, 
or  fear  on  the  other,  to  be  satiated  or 
escaped  from,  but  they  both  disliked 
^he  trouble  of  the  matter — the  getting 
lip  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  proceedings,  (for  in 
England  duels  are  not  enlivened  with 
jokes  as  they  are  in  Ireland,)  and  they 
frere  glad  the  affair  was  finished. 

On  another  occasion  the  Honourable 
Augustus  had  to  fight  a  duel  with  a 
wild  Irishman,  for  no  reason  at  all, 
but  merely  that  circumstances  so  fell 
out.  It  was  one  night  coming  out  of 
the  opera,  the  crowd  was  very  great, 
and  Augustus  was  endeavouring  to 
conduct  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  to 
W  carriage.  Passing  along,  he,  or 
somebodv  else,  walked  upon  Major 
O'Tyrreil's  toes.  There  were  timet 
"when  in  such  a  crowd  the  major  would 
}iaye  borne  this  with  all  the  philosophic 
indifference  of  a  disciple  of  the  porch, 
or  a  red  Indian,  but  that  evenmg  he 
}iappened  to  be  disappointed  of  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which  would 
ha¥e  been  extremely  convenient  to  him 
at  the  moment,  and  he  was  rather 
savage  in  consequence.  He  looked 
blunderbusses  at  Augustus. 
.  **  I  should  be  glad  to  know  your 
same,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  I  shall  return  in  two  minutes,  and 
liave  the  pleasure  of  telling  you,*'  said 
Augustus. 

He  handed  the  lady  to  her  carriage, 
and  was  returning,  when  he  found  that 
the  major,  whose  toes  were  smarting, 
and  whose  blood  was  up,  had  kept  close 
to  him. 

«  Well,  sir  ?"  said  Augustus. 

"'Tis  not  well,"  said  the  migor. 
«  Sir,  I  will  have  satisfaction.*' 

*«  For  what?" 

**  For  trampling  upon  me  in  an  in* 
suiting  manner." 

''  I  am  not  unconscious,*'  said 
Augustus,  "of  having  walked  upon 
some  promiscuous  toes,  but  I  am  sorry 
if  they  had  the  honour  to  belong  to 
you;  I  meant  no  insult." 

"Sir,"  returned  the  major,  "that 
won't  do,  I  must  have  satisfaction." 

No  more  was  said,  and  the  gentle- 

,jnen  exchanged  cards.      The  major 

sent  his  friepd«  and  was  referred  by 

ihe  Honourable  Augustus  to  one  of 


his  club  companions,  a  Captain  Blake 
of  the  west  of  Ireland,  for  Augustus 
thought  that  as  his  adversary,  and  his 
adversary's  friend  were  Irish,  the  per- 
son most  likely  to  understand  tnem 
was  one  of  their  own  countrymen.  But 
the  captain  understood  nothing  in  such 
cases  but  fighting,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  and  he  contrived  to  have 
the  parties  on  the  ground  the  next 
morning.  The  Honourable  Augustus 
was  a  good  deal  ashamed  of  this  afTsir, 
feeling  it  to  be  absurd  to  the  last  de- 
gree, but  he  had  got  into  it,  and  must 
allow  things  to  take  their  course. 
The  first  shot  went  through  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  and  as  he  missed  Major 
O'Tyrrell,  it  was  necessary  to  fire 
another.  The  next  shot  he  broke  the 
poor  moor's  leg,  and  had  his  own  hat 
wounded.  He  determined  that  he 
would  never  again  choose  an  Irish 
second  if  he  could  help  it,  and  he 
showed  kindness  to  the  major  by  help- 
ing him  unsolicited  with  twenty  pounds 
to  pay  the  surgeon  who  attend^  upon 
his  leg. 

The  Honourable  Augustus  frequent^ 
the  opera,  not  that  he  cares  for  music, 
nor  feels  much  admiration  for  the  bal- 
let, but  because  one  is  expected  to  be 
seen  there.  He  has  a  share  in  a  box, 
but  not  the  omnibus  box,  for  he  dis- 
likes beinff  conspicuous.  He  does  not 
take  a  stsUl,  for  he  likes  to  move  about 
and  talk  a  kind  of  fiying  conventional 
jocularity  with  the  society  of  the 
opera. 

He  keeps  no  cabriolet,  for  he  finds 
his  two  saddle  horses  enough  of  trou- 
ble in  that  way,  and  it  is  easy  to  hire  a 
carriage  when  he  wants  one.  He 
sometimes  plays  whist  late,  but  never 
hazard,  and  takes  care  not  to  win  or 
lose  much  at  cards. 

He  now  sees  the  advantage  of  being 
in  bed  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  although  a  tolerably  good 
voter  in  the  house,  he  likes  to  pair  off 
when  the  division  is  expected  to  be 
very  late.  Let  him  go  home  when  he 
will,  he  expects  his  trusty  valet  to  be 
in  attendance;  and  he  is  not  disap* 
pointed.  ^laxwell  is  sure  to  be  ready  | 
ne  tells  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  told 
of  the  business  of  the  day  m  the  home 
department,  asks  further  instructions^ 
and  arranges  all  that  is  needfiil  fat 
his  master's  convenience.  Maxwell  is 
an  honest  man  and  a  fieeling  mai) ;  m4 
it  would  not  be  easy  t^  oiq^iaiii  woy  or 
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iiow  he  Iceeps  on  with  a  master  who 
1m8  but  little  respect  for  honesty,  and 
BO  sympathy  with  any  thing  like  feel- 
ing :  bat  it  often  happens  in  the  world 
that  one  sees  those  apparently  incon- 
gruous connexions    subsisting,   as   if 
Providence  meant  it  to  supply  a  kind 
of  voluntary  check  upon  evil.     Max- 
well does  good  by  stealth  in  providing 
for  his  master's  wants;  and  of  this 
the  Honourable  Augustus  has  a  kind 
of  half  suspicion,  but  never  inquires 
into  the  matter.     He  has  no  objection 
to  people  being  benevolent  and  inter- 
ested about  others,  if  they   like  it; 
but  he  dislikes  the  disturbance  of  such 
things  himself.      He  has  an  especial 
•aversion  for  begging  letters ;  and  the 
most  touching  appeals  he  looks  upon 
as  merely  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money.      He  says  there  are 
'persons  who  make  a  trade  of  writing 
pathetic  letters  at  so  much  a  para- 
graph, for  any  one  who  will  employ 
•8iem ;  and  that  the  best- written  letters, 
with  the  most  tender  touches  of  simple 
pathos,  is  only  a  species  of  deceitful 
manufkcture.    The  events  of  the  Lon- 
don world  but  too  freauently  support 
'this  theory.     Maxwells  countenance, 
however,  often  pleads  forcibly  against 
his  master*s  decisions ;  and  sometimes 
be  very  unwillingly  applies  to  purposes 
of  which  he  disapproves,  the  money 
which  he  is  ordered  by  his  master  to 
disburse.     Upon  one  occasion  an  ac- 
quaintance who  was  present  said,  as 
Maxwell  left  the  room,  that  he  would 
,  not  keep  such  a  man,  who  looked  as 
if  he  were  ready  te  rebel  against  the 
orders  he  had  received.    *•  Ay,  ay,** 
said  Apgustus,  **  I  dare  say  Maxwell 
thinks  I  deserve  to  be  hanged,  but  I 
am  not  desirous  to  argue  that  point 
•with  him.     I  know  he  will  either  do 
^hat  I  have  ordered,  or  tell  me  he  has 
not  done  so ;  and  that  kind  of  cer- 
tainty is  very  convenient.     I  hope  he 
may  live  as  long  as  I  do,  and  keep  his 
temper,  though  he  cannot  keep  his 
countenance.     I  need  not  take  notice 
of  bis  frowning  J  but  if  he  said  any 
tbmg  I  should  have  to  quarrel  with 
hhn.     As  to  regard  or  affection,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort,  I  have  heard 
of  it  between  masters  and  servants, 
but   as  the  world  goes,   we  manage 
without  any  such  thing.     I  suppose 
'we  are  a  mutual  convenience  to  each 
ipther,  and  when  tiiat  ceases  on  either 


side,  we  shall  part  I  hope  it  will  not 
cease. 

The  HonourableAugustu8,of  course^^ 
furnishes  his  own  rooms,  and  without 
seeking  splendour,  save  in  some  few 
small  matters,  he  has  every  conve- 
nience and  elegance  that  a  self-indul- 
gent spirit,  guided  by  good  taste, 
could  desire.  He  has  a  few  good 
pictures,  from  the  study  of  which 
one  may  always  gather  some  fresh 
sentiment,  though  he  gathers  none ; 
he  only  looks  to  the  ability  of  their 
execution,  and  their  suitableness  as 
ornaments.  His  sofas  are  pleasant* 
his  tables  convenient,  his  arm-chairs 
luxuriant.  His  clocks,  his  chimney- 
ornaments,  his  ink'Stands,  are  all  of 
excellent  taste  and  admirable  work- 
manship. His  book-cases  are  carved 
in  the  best  manner,  and  his  books  are 
well  chosen.  He  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  select  them  himself,  but 
bought  the  whole  library  of  a  deceased 
gentleman  whose  reputation  for  lite- 
rary taste  was  undeniable. 

If  the  Honourable  Augustus  has 
any  philosophy,  it  is  that  of  Horace^ 
whose  writings  he  prizes  very  highly 
and  often  reads.  He  prsuses  his  ea;y 
way  of  life—  ^ 

"Ad  quartam  jaceo :  post  banc  vagor, 

ant  ego  lecto 
Aat  scripto  quod  me  taciturn  juvet.    . . 
Pransus  non  ayidS^  quantum  interpellet 

inani 
Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior^ 

Hsec  est 
Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitjone  gra^ 

vique." 

When  the  Honourable  Augustus  iar 
in  the  country  at  his  brother*s  seat,  or 
when  he  pays  abrief  visit  to  Shovelcorn, 
he  goes  to  church,  because  in  these 
places,  as  he  says,  he  is  noticed,  and 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  decorum  to 
attend  church,  and  set  a  good  exam- 
ple to  the  common  people.  But  in 
London  he  never  goes  to  church, 
maintaining  that  no  one  knows  or 
cares  whether  he  does  or  not,  and 
that  he  commits  no  impropriety  by 
staying  away.  Sunday  to  him,  while 
in  town,  is  much  the  same  as  other 
days ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther for  the  most  part  he  recollects 
tbatxhere  are  peculiar  duties  appro- 
priate to  that  day.  No  man,  however, 
WQuld  be  less  apt  than  be  to  hinder 
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his  servants  f]*om  going  to  church,  or 
luiy  one  else  who  deemed  it  a  duty  to 

fo.^  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  good 
abit,  and  probably  half  rejsrets  that 
he  had  not  made  it  a  habit  of  hb  own. 
But  he  hates  to  be  absolutely  hound 
to  any  thing,  although  his  own  way 
of  life  is  tolerably  regular.  In  the 
morning  especially,  that  is  from  break- 
fast till  two  or  three  o  clock,  "  domes- 
ticus  otior"  is  his  way,  and  he  does 
not  like  to  be  put  out  of  it  for  even 
one  day  in  the  week. 

It  has  been  hinted  that,  at  one  time, 
the  Honourable  Augustus  had  some 
views  upon  political  distinction,  but 
these  views  did  not  extend  beyond  his 
first  three  months'  experience  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  found  there 
were  two  ways  in  which  a  man  might 
get  on ;  one  wav  was  by  laborious  at- 
tention to  parhamentary  papers  and 
public  business,  and  by  takmg  a  quiet 
part  in  all  practical  matters  which 
came  before  the  House.  This  was, 
however,  a  degree  of  toil  and  trouble 
for  which  he  did  not  feel  himself 
suited.  The  other  way  was  by  making 
a  bold  and  striking  speech  now  ana 
then,  upon  some  topic  of  public  ex- 
citement. The  Honourable  Augustus 
did  not  doubt  that  he  could  do  this, 
but  his  taste  recoiled  from  the  vulgar 
ostentation  of  the  display.  Had  he 
been  a  minister,  or  a  leading  man,  he 
said,  he  would  have  spoken;  but  to 
speak  for  the  sake  of  attracting  no- 
tice  or  applause,  was,  in  his  estima- 
tion, a  low  thing,  such  as  a  gentleman 
ought  not  to  do.  He,  therefore,  gave 
op  all  idea  of  political  advancement, 
and  when  he  spoke  in  the  House,  which 
was  not  more  than  two  or  three  times 
in  a  session,  it  was  generally  in  an 
easy,  half-jocular  strain,  to  point  at 
some  absurdity  of  an  opponent,  or  to 
sneer  at  the  vehemence  of  some  one 
who  had  become  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  which  he  thought  right  The 
Honourable  Augustus  was,  by  family 
connection,  a  member  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  inclined,  by  taste  and  habi^ 
to  l&eralism,  in  regard  to  political  in- 
stitutions. He  had,  however,  but 
little  patience  with  the  rude  offensive- 
ness  of  democracy,  and  liked  what  he 
called  a  strong  and  liberal  government, 
meaning  thereby  agfovernment  power- 
M.  enough  to  act  upon  that  kind  of 
philosophy  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  best.     He  now  votes  with  the 
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Conservative  ffovemmest,  but  main^ 
tains  that  he  is  as  m^ch  a  Wing  as 
ever.  Some  persons  call  him  an  apos- 
tate, but  he  treats  such  reproaches 
with  a  scornful  smile.  He  is  not  ^ 
seeker  of  office.  When  the  Whigs 
were  in  full  power,  he  was  offered  a 

Elace  in  the  household,  but  as  soon  as 
e  found  that  the  duties  of  the  office 
would  compel  his  attendance  at  Court, 
on  certain  occasions,  whether  he  felt 
inclined  to  go  or  not,  he  declined  the 
appointment.  He  thanked  the  pre- 
mier very  much  for  having  made  nim 
the  offer,  but  stated  that,  as  a  friend 
to  liberty,  he  did  not  think  he  could, 
with  consistency,  impose  chiuns  upon 
himself,  even  though  Uiey  were  golden 
ones.  ' 

Such  is  the  Honourable  Augustus 
Melvyn;  loving  no  one,  beloved  by 
none,  polite,  lively,  well-informed  upon 
many  superficial  matters;  without  a 
profound  or  earnest  feeling  of  any 
sort — without  any  lofty  aim — without 
any  hope  but  that  of  making  life  as 
agreeable  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
so  long  as  it  lasts,  and  without  foat^ 
because  from  his  boyhood  he  has  been  ' 
accustomed  to  triumph  over  that  pas- 
sion, and  to  treat  it  as  unmaply. 

Any  fine  day,  from  April  to  July, 
you  may  meet  him,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  calling  in  at  one  of  the 
clubs  of  St.  JamesVstreet,  <R*«perhaM 
chatting  with  some  of  his  '*fHenai!*'1 
at  the  open  window,  as  g^ly  and  good-  ' 
humouredly  as  if  he  bad  passed  the 
morning  in  doing  virtuous  actions.  If 
you  reci^ise  bun,  vou  will  recognise 
a  thorough  "  man  of  the  world." 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch  of  a  true 
character,  which  readers  of  experience 
may,  perhMS,  be  able  to  apply  to  more 
than  one  individuaL  The  sketch  is 
given  not  for  an  example,  but  for  a 
warning;  for  what  can  be  more 
wretched  (in  the  estimation  of  virtue 
and  good  sense)  than  such  a  bei^g? 
How  lamentable  that  gifts  should  be  so 
abused  to  the  low  and  case  purposes  of 
self-gratification  merely.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  abundance  of  sudi 
characters  forms  at  this  very  hour  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  f^ague-spots  of 
British  society.  In  this  cahn,  polished  i 
self-indulgence  men  become  utterly  j 
forgetful  of  their  dudes  to  sode^. 
^'  The  poor  shall  not  always  be  fyt^ 
gotten^  but  these  smooth  omq  of  ibt 
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world  forget  the  poor.     There  is  no  The   highborn    and    the    wealthy 

community  of  feeling  between  them  ought  to  live  among  the  poor,  and  to 

and  the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures,  be  their  patrons  and  their  friends — 

nor  any  approach  to  it     They  do  not,  the  encouragers  of  honest  industry, 

it  is  true,  (like  the  harsh  money-getting  and  of  no  less  honest  recreation  and 

men  of  the  factories  and  the  mines,)  mirthfulness.      They  might   be    the 

gprind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  but  they  means  of  blessing  the  people 

stand  afar  off  from  them,  and  in  main-  ..  «,.^.    ,       -  ,     .  , ^^j  i^^^^i„^ 

taining   a   .icWy,    artificial     dignity,  "  W,th^ch.erfal  w«dom  and  uutrucUf  e 

throw  away  the  noblest  opporttmities  ' 

of  yirtuous  action,  and  of  joy  commu-  but  for  the  most  part  they  prefer  living 

Hicated  and  received.  as  "  men  of  the  world." 


LINES 

Writtin  upon  neltig  Mulvany'k  Ftoture  of  «  Fim  Lon**  in  the  Irish  ExMbltloii  of  PUntlngt 

June,  1848. 

Ay,  gaze  upon  her  face,  impassion* d  boy. 
In  its  sweet  bashfulness  and  timid  joy  I 
Thine  is  a  truthful  homage,  free  from  art. 
The  earnest  worship  of  an  untaught  heart! 

Nought  throughout  after-life  thy  sight  shall  bless 
One-thousandth  part  so  rich  in  loveliness. 
As  that  young  peasant  girl  so  simply  fair. 
With  her  nnsandled  feet  and  braided  hair. 

Boyhood  will  fleet  away — the  hour  will  come 
When  for  the  haunts  of  men  thoult  leave  thy  home  ; 
Yet  oft  will  memory  turn  so  fondly  still 
To  that  companion  dear  and  lonely  hill. 

And  years  will  pass,  till  dim  as  some  sweet  dream 
The  vision  of  thy  early  days  will  seem. 
But  never,  never  quite  from  out  thy  heart 
Will  the  low  echo  of  her  voice  depart. 

And  thou  may'st  love  again-^-ay,  passionately. 
And  past  expression  dear  thy  idol  be. 
But  the  Fir$t  Lace  of  Youth  s  a  sacred  thing, 
A  fragrant  flower  which  knowi  no  second  Spring! 

Thus  mused  I,  as  I  gazed  with  spell-bound  eyes. 
And  bless'd  the  «*  Art  that  can  immortalize!" 

Elizabeth  Acchinleck. 
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The  illmtriDus  Joe  Miller  of  Whig- 
gery,  the  Rabelais  of  Lansdowne- 
nouse,  the  Scarron  of  Brookes'  and 
^e  Reform  Club,  has  at  length  taketi 
decisive  measures  for  immortality,  by 
assisting  the  public  to  contemplate, 
within  the  ^asy  compass  of  three  well- 
printed-f  volumes,  his  scattered  claims 
to  everlasting  remembrance.  He  has 
corradiated  his  diffusive  beams,  and 
gathered  them  to  a  focus.  He  has 
deserted  the  dim  regions  of  the  Anony- 
mous, and  exchanged  his  precarious 
inheritance  therein  for  a  goodly  and 
compact  estate  within  the  ken  of  the 
public  eye,  to  which  no  man  may 
henceforth  or  for  ever  question  the 
validity  of  his  title. 

Whether  the  omni-rident  Humorist 
has,  in  doing  this,  done  well,  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  admit  of  little 
controversy.  To  occupy  a  definite 
status  in  the  library;  to  possess  an 
undeniable  claim  to  rank  with  the 
mighty  family  of  octavos ;  to  oppress 
the  shelves  no  lohger  as  a  mere  fhtc- 
tion  of  a  quarterly  jourtial,  but  in  the 
full-blown  dignity  of  a'  genuine  lite- 
rary integer — ^these  are*  Siings  not  to 
be  underrated.  "  A  Book's  a  book, 
although  there's  nothing  in  't  ;**  how 
much  more  is  it  **  a  nook,"  when 
heaped  from  title-page  to  colophon 
with  all  manner  of  spicy  payings  and 
laughter-moving  facetiee,  A  book  is 
something  fixed  and  exclusive  ;  it  is  a 
man's  own  from  cover  to  cover,  and 
known  to  be  so  ;  no  pretender  to  un- 
real literary  achievement  may  intrude 
on  it,  or  dare  to  claim  any  portion  of 
its  annual  rent  of  ^ory.  The  perio- 
dical  contributor  is  the  holder  of  mo- 
ney in  bank  ;  no  man  but  himself  very 
clearly  knows  where  it  lies,  or  how 
much  it  is ;  and  at  best  it  often  de- 
pends for  its  estimate  with  the  public 
on  the  credit  of  the  whole  concern : 
the  man  of  a  Book  is  the  owner  of 
landed  property;  he  has  a  settled 
name  in  the  country ;  he  is  inclosed 


by  his  own  park- wall ;  he  can  prose- 
cute for  trespass,  or  set  man-traps  and 
spring-guns  for  poaching  plagiarists. 
He  has  also  provided  for  Uie  entail 
beyond  all  casualties.  The  possible 
caprices  of  fame  are  for  ever  pre- 
cluded. She  is  pledged  and  sworn  to 
immortalize  the  candidate,  who  no 
longer  coquets  with  the  praises  of  the 
time,  but  solemnly  registers  his  rights 
to  an  endless  futurity  'of  applause. 
The  resistless  joker  of  St.  Paul's  be- 
comes endurinff  as  the  mighty  edifice 
that  shelters  him ;  the  laughter  of 
to-day  is  prolonged  into  everlasting 
echoes ;  the  Holland-house  of  unbora 
ages  is  charged  to  reverberate  the 
cachinnatioDs  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. His  quips  and  his  cranks,  his 
puns  and  his  politics,  are  henceforth 
classical ;  he  has  nailed  our  follies  to  the 

Sedestal  of  scorn,  and  made  our  blun- 
ers  monumental.  We  are  henceforth 
the  standing  joke  of  posterity  !  The 
long-headed  men  of  other  times  will 
blush  that  th^  sprung  f^^om  our  loins ; 
and  "  ihe  folly  of  our  ancestors"  will 
replace  the  old-fashioned  Tory  for- 
mula. No  longer,  when  a  hearty  laiu^h 
is  required,  will  men  turn,  as  of  old, 
to  Gulliver  and  Garagantua ;  En^and 
in  the  earlier  section  of  her  nineteenth 
century — England  under  the  fierce 
sarcasm  of  her  irreverent  son — Eng- 
land's Lord  Liverpool — her  Canning 
and  her  Percival — moping  in  infatuate 
debility  between  the  assailmg  lance  of 
Napoleon  in  f^ont  and  the  sharper 
pen  of  Smith  in  the  rear,  and  by  an 
absurd  accident  happening,  strangely 
enough,  to  overwhelm  the  former  with- 
out particularly  respecting  the  advice 
of  the  latter — these  will  be  the  un- 
failing jestsi  these  the  sempiternal 
gibes  of  future  ages.  The  exceeding 
absurdity  of  restricting  Romanists 
from  that  pleasant  amusement  of  le- 
gislation, of  which  a  Connaught  m^n. 
ber  has  been  of  late  furnishing  the 
house  with    such   satbfactory  ^)eci« 
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mens  ;  the  exceeding  absarditj  of  re- 
stricting any  man,  woman,  or  child 
from  whatsoever  he,  she,  or  it,  may 
please  to  delight  in ;  the  extrava- 
gancies of  methodistic  pietism;  the 
ponderous  dalness  of  church  ortho- 
doxy,— are  stereotyped  for  eternity  : 
they  are  destined  to  shake  the  sides  of 
our  children  to  the  twentieth  gene- 
ration ;  Peter  Plymley  is  invested  with 
immortal  right  to  make  the  Sardonic 
disease  an  endemic  on  English  ground. 
The  whole  man  assumes  an  accession 
of  dignitv.  How  vast — how  sudden 
is  the  sprmg  from  the  uncertain  glory 
of  fugitive  **  articles,"  occasional  mer- 
riment, contributional  jocosity,  to  the 
solid  respectability  of  "  Works" — for 
so  our  author  is  lettered  ;  works  that 
bring  with  them  the  thrilling  thought 
of  future  editions,  contending  editors, 
/'  perpetual*'  commentaries,  and  infi- 
nitely various  readings ;  works,  in 
monthly  issues,  in  weekly  numbers,  in 
people's  editions,  in  illustrated  edi- 
tions 1  «  The  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith ;"  what  more  can  one 
«ay  of  Cervantes,  of  Moli^re,  or  of 
Swift? 

Notwithstanding  all  these  weighty 
considerations,  the  pressing  force  of 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  question, 
there  is  something  too  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  And  as  this  practice 
of  collection  and  republication  is  be- 
coming popular,  (no  less  than  three 
conspicuous  instances  of  it  within  a 
short  period — those  of  Professor  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Macaulay,  and  our  present 
Subject,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  glance  at  some  considerations  pretty 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  three. 

It  seems  very  plain,  then,  that  a 
man  runs  some  risk  in  bidding  for 
tliat  accumulation  of  glory  which  we 
have  just  now  so  glowingly  described. 
There  are  literary  reputations,  and 
these  no  inconsiderable  ones,  on  which 
the  crepuscular  obscurity  of  the  pe- 
riodical pa^e  casts  no  disadvantageous 
light.  Obiecttt  are  larger  in  a  fog: 
and  shrouued  in  the  gloom  of  mystery 
the  man  ofbn  stalks  vaster  than  the 
reality.  The  coryphaeus  of  the  Maga- 
zine or  the  Review  is  not  unfrequently 
mightier  in  his  very  invisibility ;  he  is 
only  more  profoundly  felt  because  un- 
seen. The  wisdom  is  more  oracular 
that  proceeds  from  these  Delphic 
.depths  ; .  the  lightning  is  more  terrible 
|rom  this  dusky  olou£    He  nrho  is  not 


any  one  in  certainty,  may  be  any  one, 
however  great,  in  possibility ;  attention 
is  thus  attracted  and  secured;  and 
the  author  when  unveiled,  has  already 
gained  all  the  fruits  of  this  artificial 
excitement,  in  the  dissemination  and 
popularity  of  his  productions.  And 
when,  as  usually  happens,  he  does  be* 
come  generally  known  or  suspected, 
the  uncertainty  about  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  his  achievements  perhaps  as 
often  acts  in  his  favour  by  enlarging,  as 
to  his  disadvantage  by  diminishing, 
the  public  estimate  of  their  amount. 
His  pervading  presence  haunts  the 
page;  we  know  not  with  absolute 
certainty  in  what  contribution  he  is 
locally  enshrined ;  but  we  have  a  faith 
in  the  excellence  of  his  gifts,  and  we 
fancy  him  possibly  before  us  wherever 
excellence  is  observed.  He  obtains  a 
sort  of  vague  title,  as  intellectual  lord 
of.  the  soil,  to  all  the  waifs  and  estraya 
of  eloquence  and  wit ;  and  if  the  true 
owner  emerges  at  last,  he  only  comes 
in  for  the  cold  residue  of  a  fame  which 
his  luckier  collaborator  ei\joyed  in  all 
the  freshness  of  its  prime ;  by  the 
time  he  is  acknowledged,  the  public 
are  to  remember  his  performance,  not 
to  witness  and  to  welcome  it. 

Probably  too  there  is  a  potency  to 
influence  lis  to  admiration  and  sympjv- 
thy  in  the  indifference  of  a  distin- 
guished periodical  author  to  that  fame 
which  is  ordinarily  so  ardently  coveted. 
He  alone  seems  unaware  of  the  value 
of  productions  which  he  takes  no  trou* 
ble  to  stamp  authentically  as  his  own. 
He  seems  to  scatter  with  magnificent 
prodigality  the  most  brilliant  gems  of 
imagination  and  reason,  and  to  care 
not  who  shall  gather  them.  To  him 
the  breathing  thought  and  burning 
word  seem  natural  and  irrepressible ; 
it  must  be  that  he  is  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  function  of  composition ;  we 
cannot  believe  him  to  laoour  hard  to 
produce  what  he  so  carelessly  abandons 
to  neglect  or  oblivion.  In  this  appa- 
rent indifference  to  fame  there  is  a 
charm  to  compel  fame.  It  becomes  a 
duty  to  protect  a  reputation  so  de- 
served and  so  neglected  by  its  owner  ; 
to  adopt  into  our  favour  those  literary 
orphans  in  which  their  prolific  parent 
has  taken  so  little  pride.  And  when 
we  consider  what  he  has  done  with  so 
little  of  apparent  effort  or  solicitude, 
we  are  apt  to  conclude,  (though  in 
truth  no  inference  can  be  more  erro- 
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neoiis,)  that  he  might  h:ive  done  infi- 
nitely more  had  he  willed  it.  We  set 
to  bb  credit  all  these  dormant  facul- 
ties with  their  unwritten  prodigies- 
only^  more  prodigious  because  un- 
written ;  their  hypothetical  epics  and 
tragedies  cruelly  denied  birtn;  their 
inventions  f6r  ever  in  the  bud^  and  dis- 
'coveries  vainly  waiting  a  development 
the  author  is  too  indolent  to  supply : 
whereas,  in  these  works  of  intelli- 
gence,  that  a  man  can  reach  a  certain 
point  with  ease  is  often  no  proof  at  all 
that  he  could  have  got  much  farther 
even  with  exertion.  Some  men  have 
these  very  gifts  of  occasional  writing, 
and  no  other ;  wings  that  can  soar 
strongly,  but  not  sustain  steadily ;  fa- 
culties that  are  calculated  to  work  in 
weekly  and  monthly  cycles ;  inteUec- 
tual  clock-work  that  strikes  periodi- 
cally. The  finished  book  betrays  this ; 
it  openly  avows  it;  it  comes  as  the 
utmost  effort  of  its  author's  mind; 
the  last  **  term"  of  his  intellectual  ex- 
pansion ;  while  the  casual  article — one 
ailing  many — passes  for  the  pleasant 
prolusion  of  his  leisure,  the  play  and 
wantonness  of  his  powers,  the  canter 
hefoire  the  race. 

Nor  are  we  to  omit  the  lustre  which 
in  the  Magazine  or  the  Review  each 
contribution  bestotos  upon  all;  or  how 
the  reader  conciliated  by  the  one 
unconsciously  addresses  himself  with 
more  satisfaction  to  the  other.  In 
this  way  the  combined  glories  of  the 
whole  are  concentrated  upon  its  chief 
ornament ;  he  is  invested  with  a 
radiance  reflected  from  the  entire. 
Some  one  has  shrewdly  remarked  th^ 
dangerous  attractiveness  of  what  Jean 
Paul  calls  "  daughterful  families  ;" 
Emma  or  Matilda  is  admired  not  for 
herself,  but  as  part  of  a  really  com- 
plex  fascination,  made  up  of  herself  and 
half  a  dozen  sister  beauties.  The  skil- 
ful jeweller  knows  the  power  of  the 
same  art  in  disposing  his  gems.  And 
then,  the  very  variety  of  the  feast  en- 
ables the  appetite  more  keenly  to  relish 
'  any  one  of  its  component  viands.  Now, 
on  'the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely 
any  ^eat  writer  but  is  more  or  less  a 
mannerist.  Peculiarity  of  thought  and 
temperament  will  infallibly  mould  ita 
own  permanent  vehicle  ;  in  its  wildest 
varieties  the  vigilant  ear  will  still  feel 
it  "another  and  the  same."  The  lite- 
rature of  a  ^nation  is  a  lyre  of  maliy 
strings  ;  and  few  can  6laim  more  than 


one  for -his  own.  And  i&  the  melody 
of  this  "  one  string,**  we  must  seldom 
expect  a  Paganini  variety  of  musical 
effect ;  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  diver- 
sify, there  will  be  a  characteristie  same- 
ness of  tone  ;  and  sameness  even  of 
excellence  cannot  long  retain  its  ex- 
clusive power  of  attraction.  He  who 
delights  as  one  of  many,  may  find  his 
power  strangely  abridged  when  alone 
charged  with  all  the  terrible  respon- 
sibilities of  amusemen^.  Wilson  it 
delightful  when  relieved  by  the  back- 
ground of  his  cluster  of  clever  contri- 
butors; Macauley's  eloquence  thrills 
and  fascinates,  when  glittering  as  one 
bright  star  in  a  constellation  ;  the 
drollery  of  Smith  is  irresistible  when 
the  jaded  explorer  comes  upon  it  across 
a  wide  champaign  of  political  economy 
and  criticism  ;  but  perpetual  Wilson 
surfeits  us  with  pathos  and  landscape- 
painting  ;  unwatered  Macanley  intoxi- 
cates us  with  trope  and  figure  ;  peren- 
nial Smith  fatigues  with  indefatigable 
jocoseness.  It  is  true,  the  highest  order 
of  creative  genius  b  so  akin  in  its  won- 
derful operations  to  Nature  berself» 
that.it  contrives  like  her  oat  of  a  few 
elements  to  maintain  an  astonbhing 
freshness  and  variety ;  but  these  men 
(as  they  would  be  the  first  to  admit) 
cannot  claim  this  rarest  of  gifts  ;  and 
hence,  by  unrolling  their  entire  store 
at  once,  as  in  these  republicationsy  they 
unwittingly  force  on  our  obswvation 
tho  secret  of  their  art,  the  trick  and 
marvel  of  their  craft ;  and  inevitably 
diminish  in  proportion  the  amount 
of  our  admiration.  By  oonstantiv 
watching  the  draughtsman  at  hb  work 
we  seem  at  last  to  have  caught  the 
very  attitude  in  which  he  labours';  we 
may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  imitate 
him ;  but  hb  result,  however  finbhed 
and  beautiful,  has  lost  its  deepest  charm ; 
he  is  no  longer  an  impenetraJble  mystery 
above  us,  but  a  clever  artist  on  onr 
level,  though  infinitely  more  accom- 
plished than  ourselves. 

And  what  is  very  observable,  tbi* 
general  sameness  of  style,  and  repeti- 
tion of  thoughts,  is  certain  to  occur 
much  more  frequently,  and  yet  to  be 
much  less  noticed,  in  the  works  of  an 
able  writer,  when  given  to  the  world' 
in  the  form  of  periodical  contributions. 
The  happy  illustration — the  train  of 
imagery — the  .  impi^ssive  arsumen- 
tation — of  thb  month,  b  repi^ne9>)s 
in  a  twelvemonth  to  OQUkBt  with  liHto  * 
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abatement  of  its  piquancy,  and  proba- 
lAj  with  as  little  abatement  of  its  jost- 
ness  of  application.  The  tardy  pro- 
gresSy  alike  of  taste  and  trath,  unfor> 
tunatelj  secures  this  perpetuity  of 
force  to  the  reasonings  of  the  critic 
and  the  moralist.  The  writer  falls 
almost  unconsciously  into  his  own 
footprints — the  chariot- wheels  of  fancy 
roll  through  the  same  easy  tracts ; 
half  his  readers  have  never  read  hb 
fbrroer  lucubrations,  and  the  other 
half  have  forgotten  them.  If  he  be — 
-whaty  to  be  sure,  is  a  veir  rare  attri- 
bute— a  writer  really  and  profoundly 
in  earnest,  he  will  even  reiterate  as  a 
duty ;  he  will  feel  with  the  preacher, 
who,  to  his  congregation,  complaining 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  unvaried 
sermon  for  a  dozen  successive  Sundays, 
quietly  replied  that  he  would  give 
them  a  new  discourse  as  soon  as  he 
had  found  the  old  one  practised. 
This  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
general  views  is  even  in  detached 
compositions  more  maturely  con« 
c^ved  and  executed — a  common  mark 
of  earnestness  of  purpose  ;*  but  it  is 
obviously  hr  more  liicely  to  operate, 
because  far  less  likely  to  be  distinctly 
noticed,  when  the  writer  has  seldom 
l)efore  him  the  monitory  view  of  his 
own  previous  performances.  But 
when  all  these  reiterations  once  spread 
over  many  years,  are  brought  under 
our  view  in  the  collective  volumes,  we 
b^n  to  feel  them  somewhat  oppres- 
sive ;  we  are  viewing  the  same  fand- 
soape  under  different  lights,  we  are 
listening  to  a  perpetmu  Rondo,  a 
Da  Capo  without  end,  the  author's 
years  are  the  recurring  periods  of 
rlatonism — and  we  seem  to  have  felt 
our  way  some  half  dozen  times  round 
the  boundary-wall  of  the  writer's 
mind. 

And  in  the  style  itself,  thus  re-pro- 
duced for  public  iudgment,  how  much 
is  tbere  which  the  public  can  seldom 
be  expected  maturely  to  approve ! 
Disguise  it  as  we  may  (though  the 
con^ssion  may  seem  somewhat  impo- 
litic, engaged  as  we  at  this  moment 
^are),  there  is  apt  to   be    found    in 


periodical  essays  a  style  both  of 
thought  and  expression  which,  how- 
ever effective  for  temporary  purpose?^ 
is  rarely  deserving  of  a  permanent 
place  in  literature.  The  superficial 
acquaintance  with  subjects  discussed — 
the  affectation  of  superior  knowledge 
— the  tart  and  petulant  rebuke  of 
thoughtful  and  elaborate  inauirers— . 
however  amusing  to  the  clubs,  or 
gratifying  to  partisan  prejudice,  is 
a  poor  gift  to  posterity.  The  chances 
must  ever  be  enormous  (and  yet  how 
often  is  so  simple  a  fact  overlooked) 
that  the  writer  of  a  laborious  book 
knows  more  of  his  subject  than  his 
critic;  if  then  a  criticism  is  to  be 
written — ^if  a  judgment  is  inevitably 
to  be  pronounced,  the  balance  must 
be  struck,  and  the  account  squared, 
by  skilful  assumption.  But  itns, 
which  imposes  indifferently  enough 
upon  the  present  generatiout  and  upon 
few  but  the  irreflective  or  indolent  of 
that  generation,  will  take  its  irrevoca- 
ble place  with  a  calmer  age ;  when 
men,  however  exposed  to  the  very 
same  impostures  of  their  own  critics 
and  their  own  prejudices,  will  at  least 
be  thoroughly  clear-sighted  for  the 
survey  of  ours. 

But  the  chief  of  all  these  disadvan- 
tages in  republications  of  this  kind 
remains  to  be  noticed ;  the  total,  or 
almost  total,  loss  of  that  temporary 
interest  of  subject  which  forms  half 
the  attraction  of  periodical  commen- 
taries. The  fervour  of  the  partisan 
combatant  in  the  heat  of  the  battle 
becomes  overstrained  and  wearisome 
when  the  battle  has  been  decided. 
Occasional  vaticinations  are  flat  and 
stale  when  their  prophetic  afflatus 
has  been  vindicated  or  refuted  by 
events.  When  Emancipation,  or 
Reform,  has  become  historical,  its 
attendant  trains  of  literary  artillery, 
its  cannonades  of  oratorical  thunder, 
its  light  musquetry  of  jokes,  are  spent 
shot.  We  feel  this  in  even  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  masters :  few  read  the 
political  tracts  of  Swifl  and  Boling- 
broke,  who  are  not  directly  engaged 
in  historical  investigations ;  and  Burke 


*  It  is  very  observable  in  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  Rving  theological 
writers.  The  intellect  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  too  fertile  of  thought — hit 
pen  too  facile  of  expression — for  us  to  be  wilHng  to  ascribe  this  frequent  return,  in 
'distinct  publications,  of  the  same  general  views  and  arguments,  to  ^any  cause  but 
thfe  very  creditable  one  noticed  in  wie  text,  -  «   •       - 
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18  preserved  in  unabated  popularity, 
just  because  his  wonderful  treatise^ 
aboundbg  in  perpetual  truths^  depart 
from  the  normal  type  of  this  kind  of 
writing ;  that  digressiveness  which  les- 
sened his  direct  influence  then,  is  ex- 
nctly  what  constitutes  it  now.  Junius 
Is  indeed  a  fair  and  a  real  exception  to 
this  observation ;  the  most  remarkable 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  vigour  of 
his  style>  and  rarity  of  nis  powers, 
being  the  interest  he  contrives  to  pre- 
serve, though  flashing  his  lightning  of 
aarcasm  upon  one  of  the  least  at^ac- 
live  passages  of  all  English  story.  Yet, 
even  with  him,  probably  the  mvstery 
has  done  something ;  the  problem  of 
his  birth  and  being  gives  added  zest  to 
every  piquant  letter ;  and  it  may  b^ 
that  Junius  the  shadow  wins  a  higher 
place  in  £une  than  his  flesh  and  blood 
reality  would  ever  have  attained.  But, 
of  all  varieties  of  sea-stores  for  the 
voyage  of  time,  humour  seems  emii- 
nently  to  suffer.  Local  and  occasional, 
it  flowers  in  its  own  season,  and  its 
own  place ;  it  will  not  endure  trans- 
planting. In  Swift's  immortal  satire, 
though  universal  hunum  nature,  itse^ 
trembling  beneath  the  lash  of  its  mer* 
ciless  censor,  admires  while  it  fears 
him^  how  few  remember — or  would 
much  desire  to  remember — the  minor 
{>olitical  allusions,  so  rich  with  signifi- 
cance in  the  days  of  the  Harleys  and 
the  Walpoles  1  Dwelling  in  the  region 
of  great  principles,  we  do  not  require 
these  minute  exemplifications*  And  if 
the  humour  be  of  that  kind  which  is 
raised  almost  wholly  upon  these  petty 
facts,  it  is  hopelessly  transient ;  grafled 
upon  a  withering  stock,  it  with  it  withers. 
And  thb  brings  us  back  to  our  im- 
mediate subject.  We  need  scarcely 
remind  any  of  our  readers,  who  have 
been  readers  of  English  literature  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  Mr. 
•Sydney  Smith  has,  during  that  period, 
enriched  the  public  with  his  opinions 
on  a  manifold  variety  of  topies,  in  what 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  the  most  re- 
markable periodical  of  the  age.  These 
opinions  are  all  of  a  very  consistent 
uniformity  of  hue ;  importing  in  g&> 
neral  the  propriety  of  quali^ing  the 


disqualified^-exaJting  the  low — ^bring- 
ing down  the  high-minded — and  laugh- 
ing at  all  men.  The  style  in  which 
these  practical  maxims  have  been  em- 
bodied is  scarcely  less  uniform  thaa 
their  matter ;  sometime^  perhaps,  a 
f  little  monotonously  so.  It  usually  at- 
;  tains  its  purpose  by  assuming  a  grave 
:  and  decorous  solemnity  of  irrision-* 
'  something  more  vivacious  than  Gib- 
bon— more  stately  than  Voltidre :  not 
but  it  can  adopt,  at  times,  another 
key,  in  which  it  works  its  will  more 
fierceljr,  directly,  and  earnestly;  and 
in  which  we  think  the  author  appears 
rather  more  to  advantage.  The  par- 
ticular subjects  of  Mr.  Smith's  repub- 
lished articles  are  various ; — Romanists 
and  Universal  Toleration  ;  Methodisni 
and  its  alleged  inanities ;  the  horrors 
of  Game  Laws,  and  their  machinery  of 
trap  and  gun ;  the  grievances  of  Pri- 
soners, both  tried  and  untried;  and 
sundry  others ;  interspersed  with  prae- 
tical  reflections  on  the  invariaUe  oigo- 
try  of  bishops  and  other  church  digni^ 
taries,  and  the  singular  coincidence 
between  the  possession  of  every  human 
virtue  and  theprofession  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Whigs.  The  articles  art 
arranged  upon  no  scheme,  either  chro- 
nological or  raisonnee,  that  we  caa 
discover :  not  chronological,  some 
of  the  earliest  of  the  series  being  iu:" 
serted  in  the  second  and  third  volumes; 
not  realU — productions  on  the  same 
subject  being  separated  by  heaps  of 
interjacent  matter.  In  addition  to  hb 
Reviews,  Mr.  Smith  has  reprinted  his 
amusing  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Sin* 
gleton ;  his  Plymley  Epistles  ;  some 
rather  indifferent  Speeches ;  and  some 
very  indifferent  Sermons.  In  one  of 
the  last,  (that  on  the  Duties  of  the 
Queen,)  the  absurd  blunder  of  attri- 
buting to  "  the  psalmist**  the  words 
of  Simeon  in  St.  Luke,  is  perpetuated ; 
notwithstanding  the  laughter  to  widely 
some  time  ago,  it  exposed  the  Reverend 
instructor  of  her  Majesty : — nor,  in- 
deed, do  the  theological  studies  appear 
lo  be  very  accurate  of  the  divine,  wh<^ 
in  another  performance  on  which  we 
have  just  %hted,  speaks  of  a  hired 
slanderer  '<  receiving  his  aceldanuu**^ 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  227*  An  article  on  the  Rombh  claims.  The  same  ridiculous  mistake 
bccurs  agun»  p.  467.  It  is  amusing  too  to  read,  in  an  elaborate  paragraph  oa 
jBngUsh  ecclesiastical  history,  of  *'  Laucti  Lambeth  Articles.*'  That  the  aaftago;* 
tUst  of  ftobert  Abbot,  the  vindicator  of  Montague,  should  re-appear  in  tile  brok 
Iherbood  of  Amel  4ad  t'qrkio^  ii  an  interesting  reveUtion  for  future  bi«)sri|l«r^ 
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In  a  preface  to  his  volumes  Mr« 
Smith  talks  of  his  reviewing  period  as 
a  time  of  terrible  probation  ;  a  day  of 
clouds  and  thick  darkness^  when  the 
hearts  of  outcast  Whigs  oft  melted 
within  them,  and  every  nerve  of  the 
man  and  the  parson  was  tried ;  and  he 
not  obscurely  insinuates  the  praises  of 
his  own  courage  in  enduring  such  tri- 
bulation unterrified. 

'•  From  the  beglnninff  of  the  century 
(about  which  time  the  neview  began)  to 
the  death,  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  an. 
awful  period  for  those  who  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  entertain  liberal  opinions,  and 
who  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the 
ermine  of  the  judge,  or  the  lawn  of  the 
prelate — a  long  and  hopeless  career  in 
your  profession,  the  chuckling  grin  of 
noodles,  the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine 
political  rogue — ^prebendarieti,  deans, 
and  bishops  made  over  your  head — re- 
▼erend  renegadoes  advanced  to  the- 
highest  dignities  of  the  church,  for  hop- 
ing to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  no  more 
chance  of  a  Whig  administration  than  of 
^  thaw  in  2embla ;  these  were  the  penal- 
ties exacted  fbr  liberality  of  opinion  at 
that  period  ;  and  not  only  was  there  no 
pay,  but  there  were  many  stripes.  It  is 
always  considered  as  a  piece  of  imperti- 
nence in  England,  if  a  man  of  less  than 
two  or  three  thousand  a  year  has  any 
opinjons  at  ail  upon  important  subjects ; 
and  m  addition  oe  was  sure  at  that  time 
to  be  assailed  with  all  the  Billingsgate 
of  the  French  Revolution — Jacobin, 
Leveller,  Atheist,  Deist,  Socinian,  In- 
cendiarvi  Regicide,  were  the  gentlest 
appellations  used ;  and  the  man  who 
breathed  a  syllable  against  the  senseless 
bigotry  of  the  two  Georges,  or  hinted  at 
the  abominable  tyranny  and  persecution 
exercised  upon  Catholic  Ireland,  was 
shunned  as  unfit  for  the  relations  of 
social  life.  Not  a  murmur  against  any 
abuse  was  permitted :  to  sav  a  word 
afi^ainst  the  suitorcide  delays  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  or  the  cruel  punishments 
of  the  game  laws,  or  against  any  abuses 
which  a  rich  man  inflicted,  or  a  poor 
man  suffered,  was  treason  against  the 
PhuMwcraeif,  and  was  bitterly  and 
steadilv  resentecl.  Lord  Grey  had  not 
then  taKen  off  the  bearing-rein  from  the 
English  people,  as  Sir  Francis  Head  has 
now  done  from  horses/' 

But,  however  he  suffered  in  these, 
fearful  days  from  triumphant  Toryism 
io  purse  and  promotion,  it  assuredly 
made  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  Such 
wit  as  his^  stii^g  and  Yini||Bnt9  ia 


formed  for  opposition  alone ;  it  flamea 
fiercer  in  a  storm.  So  truly  is  thia 
the  case  as  regards  hispeculiar  powers, 
that  even  under  the  Whig  dynastjr  he 
could  not  be  witty  and  not  warlike  ; 
he  was  forced  to  assail  his  own  patrona 
or  cease  to  write  at  all.  The  "  occu- 
pation's gone"  of  a  literary  Momus  of 
this  kind,  when  he  has  not  a  public 
iniquity,  real  or  imaginary,  to  wrestle 
with  ;  his  vocation  and  ministry  is  to 
abuse  abuses.  In  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, he  would  be  a  cypher ;  lord  in 
waiting  or  '*  gold  stick,"  in  the  court 
of  a  Queen  GToT>]ana ;  with  nothing  at 
<|11  to  infuriate,  he  must  needs  die  of  a. 
gentle  melancholy;  all  his  vinegar 
evaporate,  all  his  champagne  ^ovr 
flat ;  obesely  jocular,  anid  pleasmgly 
dull. 

No  one,  of  course,  dreams  of  going  ^ 
to  the  sparkling  diatribes  of  Mr, 
Sydney  Smith  for  purposes  of  profound 
instruction  ;  nor  shall  we  be  so  verv 
inconsiderate  as  to  cite  him  in  any  such 
oapactty.  On  his  master  topic,  the 
Romish  claims,  though  his  principles 
were  ultimately  successful,  his  sole 
argument  was  a  failure  ;  the  terrors' 
with  which  he  menaced  the  British 
throne,  and  sought  to  "fright  the  isle 
from  its  propriety,**  were  confuted  hj 
the  event ;  and  the  reader  laughs  as 
heartily  at  Plymlev's  arguments  as  at 
his  jokes.  His  exhortations  to  politic 
cal  cowardice  found  no  response  in 
England.  Comparing  the  prophecy 
with  the  fulfilment,  we  constantly  desi- 
derate in  the  histories  of  Scott  and 
Alison,  a  more  detailed  and  satisfac«« 
tory  account  of  that  awful  descent 
upon  Ireland  by  one  of  Buonaparte's 
most  distinguished  marshals,  in  which, 
after  routing  the  scattered  forces  of 
loyalism  from  Bantry  to  Donaghadee, 
the  gallant  Gaul  heading  "  the  royal 
ragged  race,"  planted  his  victorious 
standard  on  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and 
solemnly  inaugurated  the  new  republic. 
We  suspect  imperfect  copies,  and 
accuse  our  Curries  and  Millikens  of 
false  measure.  When  we  remember 
how  each  revolving  year  the  same  pre* 
diction  is  found  to  l)e  reiterated  by  our 
indefatigable  Jeremiah — each  positively 
the  last  time  of  predicting-^we  shudder 
at  the  terrific  days  we  must  havepast» 
and  wonder  we  are  indeed  alive. 

From  nearly  every  other  aspect  of 
the  same  que^on  the  vaticinations  of 
our  political  seer  have  beeu  about 
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equally  successful.  Even  he  himself 
but  feebly  denies  that  the  consequences 
anticipated  by  the  adrersariet  of  the 
enfranchbing  Bill  have  as  yet  been 
accurately  verified  in  Ireland}  in  Ire- 
land where  at  this  hour  in  nearly  every 
town  of  any  consequence^  no  lom^  the 
mere  mob  but  the  mumcipal  oody  is 
organized  into  an  association  for  the 
severance  of  British  connexion ;  where 
the  first  legislative  act  of  the  new  con- 
stitution is  publicly  and  undisguisedly 
announced  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
b*ish  churchy  and  thejre-construction 
of  the  laws  of  landed  property  ;  and 
where  a  revenue  now  rapicUy  m>- 
proachinff  six  hundred  pounds  a  we^^ 
and  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  is  collected  without  a  murmur 
^  those  purposes  from  the  poorest  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  facts  so 
glaring,  so  unanswerable — facts  com- 
mencii^  not  now,  but  almost  before 
tiie  ink  of  the  royal  signature  was  dry 
upon  the  act,  our  pleasant  author  puts 
in  the  consoling  rejoinder  of  **  time  and 
patience  ;"*  an  easy  answer  truly,  and 
the  more  valuable  that  it  is  impartially 
^plicable  to  every  human  evil,  and 
with  useful  universiEdity  justifies  every 
possible  political  blunder.  While  as 
regards  Englandf  every  one  but  him- 
self, and  those  who,  like  him,  look  upon 
the  ecclesiastaeal  element  of  the  polity 
6f  England  in  a  low  and  degrading 
light,  see,  more  and  more  clearly 
emerging,  the  stupendous  difficulty  of 
diaintaimng  the  definite  religious  con- 
stitution of  Britain,  under  the  sWay  of 
a  parliament  which  henceforth  mav  be, 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  modified  by 
the  numbers  and  influence  of  members 
4!onscientiously  bound  to  detest  it  as 
the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous organized  heresy  in  the  world. 
What  •*  lapse  of  time"  can  alleviate 
this  difficulty,  whose  verv  essence  it  is 
to  grow  with  time  ?  What  progress 
of  knowledge  or  virtue  which  does  not 
destroy  Romanism  itself  (a  preposterous 
chimera  to  expect  before  centuries), 
can  lighten  a  perplexity  which  must 
hicrease  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
single-mindedness  and  sincerity  of  our 
Romish  legislators  ? 

When  we  read  the  effusions  of  an 
Autiior  like  the  present  upon  such 
^questions  as  these,  our  patience,  we- 


cbnfess  it,  is  sorely  tried ;  not  that  be 
should  oppose  our  own  views — ^never 
happier  hour  dawned  on  us  than  that 
which  should  see  them  satisfactorily 
refuted, — but  that  such  a  man  should 
meddle  with  such  matters  at  all,  and 
that,  doin^  so,  he  should  be  invested 
by  public  indolence  and  the  unfiuling 
attraction  of  malice  to  the  malignan^ 
with  such  inevitable  capacities  of  do- 
ing mischief.  In  good  truth,  ques- 
tions like  these,  that  prove  to  the 
utmost  the  faculties  of  the  deepest  and 
the  honestest  investigator,  are  no  fit 
materials  for  the  jesting  artisan  of 
squib  and  sneer.  He  who  comes  upon 
the  territory  of  these  tremendous  po- 
litical problems  with  the  sole  capacity 
of  cullmff  such  scattered  simples  as  he 
may  cook  into  a  piquant  '*  article  ;** 
who  performs  a  mournful  harlequinade 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  that  most 
awful  of  human  sciences— tiie  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  legislation ;  sneer- 
ing away  scruples  of  conscience  as  a 
good  joke,  and  ready  to  burst  at  the 
fun  of  religion  in  a  parliament-man;— 
such  a  commentator  on  our  times  and 
our  trials  may  perhaps  find  his  worth 
appreciated  at  a  late  hour  after  dinner ; 
we  cannot  answer  for  its  acceptance 
with  men  of  ordinary  good  feeling  at 
any  other. 

But  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be 
content  with  mankind  as  we  find  Uienu 
It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  be  Burkes 
and  ClarendoDS  ;  and  Mr.  Smith, 
though  very  sophistical  and  very  de- 
clamatory, is  yet  a  very  amusing 
sophist,  and  even  at  times  a  brilliant 
declaimer.  Thanks  to  the  many  in- 
firmities of  human  nature,  his  sarcasm 
is  too  often  not  left  without  at  least  as 
much  foundation  as  a  professed  jester 
ever  desires,  or  as  his  readers  perhaps 
have  much  right  to  expect.  And  when 
there  is  a  real  absurdity  to  be  exposed^ 
a  tough,  inveterate  abuse  to  be  hunted 
down,  we  certainly  know  very  few  who 
can  urge  the  chase  with  more  spirit 
and^  vigour.  If  never  a  discoverer, 
he  is  sometimes  a  good  expositor,  of 
truth ;  if  he  cannot  do  much  to  eluci- 
date the  dark,  he  has  an  excellent 
faculty  of  illustrating  the  plain.  As 
instances  we  might  cite  the  discussion 
of  the  extravagant  syst^n  of  exdnsive 
classical  educadon,  in  the  first  vc^ume 
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of  the  ooUectioii,  and  of  the  Hamilto- 
nian  method  of  teachmg  Unguages,  m 
the  second  ;  some  of  the  criticisms  oa 
exaggerated  lenity  in  prison  discipline ; 
some  parts  of  his  papers  on  the  Game 
Laws ;  the  exposure  of  the  sentimental 
viciousness  of  such  novels  as  De  Stael's 
Delphine ;  the  conclusive  tract  on  the 
Ballot  scheme ;  the  arguments — two  or 
three  times  repeated — on  the  right  of 
counsel  to  prisoners ;  and  many  pas- 
aap^es  in  the  letters  on  the  Church  com- 
mission,  offensive  to  all  pure  taste  as 
these  letters  are  on  the  whole.  What  is 
good  in  these  articles  is  somewhat  spoil- 
ed indeed  by  a  perpetual  air  of  assump- 
tion, a  certain  pert  and  priggish  supe- 
riority, and  a  too  constant  recurrence 
to  the  easy  humour  of  pompous  phra- 
seology ;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
performances  of  undeniable  animation, 
y%our,  and  clearness.  When  wrong, 
he  is  at  least  very  comical  in  his  errors ; 
and  when  he  happens  to  be  riffht,  one 
might  indeed  desire  a  more  dignified, 
but  seldom,  for  the  world  as  it  goes, 
a  more  amusing,  advocate  of  truth.* 

But  the  defence  of  truth  is  in  better 
hands.  The  world  is  not  likely  to 
retain  very  long  the  remembrance  of 
a  writer  so  essentially  local  and  tem- 
porary in  subject  and  style;  and  if 
remembered  at  all,  it  is  of  course 
mainly  as  a  humorist  that  Mr.  Smith 
is  to  take  his  place  in  our  libraries. 
We  shall  select  for  the  amusement  of 
our  readers  one  or  two  pleasant  speci- 
mens of  this  talent. 

The  opening  paragpraph  of  the  col- 
lection is  a  fair  bit  of  pleasantry— 

**  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  Dr.  Parr'sf  wig,  must  have  ob- 
served, that  while  it  trespasses  a  little 
on  the  orthodox  ma^tuoe  of  perukes 
In  the  anterior  parts,  it  scorns  even  epis- 
copal limits  beiiind,  and  swells  out  mto 
boundless  convexity  of  friss,  the  ^wys 
^miffm  of  barbers,  and  the  terror  of  the 
literary  world.  After  the  manner  of  his 
wig,  the  doctor  has  constructed  his  ser- 
mon, giving  us  a  discourse  of  no  common 
length,  and  subjoining  an  immeasurable 
mass  of  notes,  which  appear  to  concern 


every  learned  thing,  every  learned  man, 
and  almost  every  unlearned  man  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world."  Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

And  again — on  the  lengthy  periods 
of  the  same  personage,  whose  mock 
Johnsonianism,  alike  with  pen  and 
tongue,  was  ever  the  feeblest  of 
failures,  and  the  choicest  object  of 
legitimate  satire.  Parr*s  whole  hh 
was  an  experimental  proof,  indeed^ 
how  utterly  impossible  it  ever  must  be 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to 
constitute  a  Whig  Johnson.  His  heart 
was  good,  his  talents  admirable,  his 
classical  attainments  immense,  and  his 
other  acquurements  probably  not  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  oracle  of  the 
Mitre ;  apparently  he  might  have  fmrly 
undertaken  to  repeat  him  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  and  yet  Parr  was  not  only  n6 
Johnson  in  little,  he  was  no  Johnson 
at  all ;  the  species  was  different;  there 
was  no  common  measure  for  the  quan* 
titles.  And  the  more  one  considers 
the  case  the  more  he  will  see,  that  tbs 
difference  lay  in  the  habitual  spirit  of 
the  men ;  that  an  ethos  was  wantino^ 
which  we  really  suspect  must  remain 
for  ever  deficient  in  the  liberalist 
organization. 

"  There  are  occasionallv,  in  Philor 
patris,  a  great  vigour  of  style,  and 
felicity  of  expression.  His  display  of 
classical  learning  is  quite  unrivalled-^ 
his  reading  various  and  good ;  and  w^ 
may  observe,  at  intervals,  a  talent  for 
wit,  of  whioh  he  might  have  availed 
himself  to  excellent  purpose,  bad  it  been 
compatible  with  the  dignified  style  i4 
which  he  generallv  conveys  his  senti- 
ments. With  all  these  excellent  qualif 
ties  of  head  and  heart,  we  have  sefdom 
met  with  a  writer  more  fall  of  faults 
than  Philopatris.  There  is  an  event 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  men  who 
write  books  should  keep  constantly  in 
their  remembrance.  It  is  there  set  forth, 
that  many  centuries  ago,  the  earth  was 
covered  with  a  great  &od,  by  which  th^ 
whole  of  the  human  race,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  family,  were  destroyed. 
It  appears  also,  that  from  thence  a  ereal 
alteration  was  made  in  the  longevity  of 


*  Like  most  humorists,  Mr.  Smith  invariably  loses  his  powers  vdth  his  temper. 
We  can  scarcely  recognisa  him  in  the  dull  and  indecent  virulence  of  the  attack  on 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  the  third  of  his  Singleton  Letters. 

t  *'  A  great  scholar,  as  rude  and  riolent  as  most  Greek  scholars  are,  unless  thej 
ham»en  to  be  bishops.  He  has  left  nothing  behind  him  worth  leaving :  he  wm 
ratber  fitted  for  the  law  than  the  oburdi,  and  would  have  been  a  more  oonsiderable 
man,  if  he  had  been  mere  Imoeked  about  among  his  equals.  He  lived  with  country 
gentlemenand  dergyaen,  who  flattered  and  feared  hun." 
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inankind,  who,  fi*ora  a  ran^  of  wren 
or  eight  hundred  years,  which  they  en- 
Joyed  before  the  flood,  were  confined  to 
their  present  pefiod  of  seventy  or  eighty 
years.  This  epoch  in  the  history  of  man 
gave  birth  to  the  twofold  division  of  thd 
MitedilaTian  and  the  post-diluvian  style 
of  writing,  the  latter  of  which  naturally 
OontractS  itself  into  those  inferior  limits 
vhich  were  better  accommodated  to  the 
abridged  duration  of  human  life  and  lite- 
rary labour.  Now,  to  forget  this  event— ^ 
to  write  without  the  fear  of  the  deluge 
before  his  eyes,  and  to  handle  a  subject 
as  if  mankind  could  lounge  over  a  pam* 
phlet  for  ten  years,  as  before  their  sub« 
tnersloii — is  to  be  guilty  of  the  most 
griBTons  error  hnto  whioh  a  writer  caa 
possibly  fall.  The  author  of  tHi«  book 
fhou^d  call  in  the  aid  of  some  brilliant 
pencil,  and  cause  the  distressing  scenes 
of  the  deluge  to  be  pourtrayed  in  the 
most  lively  colours  for  his  use.  He  should 
gaze  at  Voah,  and  be  brief.  The  ark 
should  constantly  remind  him  of  the  little 
time  there  is  left  for  reading ;  and  he 
f  honld  learn,  as  they  did  in  the  ark,  td 
•rowd  a  great  deal  of  matter  into  a  very 
litde  compass."-^ Vol.  ii.  p.  445. 

The  following  little  notice  of  a 
aermon  for  the  Humane  Society  was 
one  of  those  reviews  which  from  theif 
novelty  o^  ridicule,  so  utterly  unpre- 
cedented among  the  prosy  periodidals 
of  the  time,  must  have  fearfully  ap. 
palled  the  scribbling  tribe  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Edinburgh  Review : — 

**  An  accident,  which  hap^ned  to  the 
gentleman  engaged  in  reviewing  this  ser« 
toon,  proves,  in  the  most  strikmg  man* 
ner,  tne  importance  of  this  charity  for 
rettoring  to  life  persons  in  whom  the 
▼ital  power  is  suspended.  He  was  dia* 
covered,  with  Dr.  Lan^ford's  discourse 
lying  open  before  him,  m  a  state  of  the 
most  profound  sleep ;  from  which  he 
eould  not,  by  any  means,  be  awakened 
tor  a  great  length  of  time.  By  attending, 
however,  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Humane  Society,  flinging  in  the  smoke 
of  tobacco,  applying  hot  flannels,  and 
oarefidly  removing  the  discourse  itself 
tto  a  preat  distance,  the  critic  was  re* 
ttored  to  his  disconsolate  brothers. 

'*  The  only  account  he  could  give  of 
himself  was,  that  he  remembers  reading 
PQ  regularly  till  he  came  to  the  following 
pathetic  description  of  a  drowned  trades- 
man; beyond  which  he  recollects  no- 
thing,"—Vol  i.  p.  25. 

.  W  a  mevMou  iVenoli  traivaUer  ta 
England— » 


*'Biit  we  are  wasting  our  time  hi 
fflving  a  theorv  of  the  molts  of  travel* 
lers,  when  we  have  such  ample  means  of 
ezomplifyinff  them  all  from  the  poblica* 
tion  now  before  us,  in  which  Mr.  Jacob 
Fievee,  with  the  most  surprising  talents 
for  doing  wrong,  has  contrivea  to  con- 
dense and  agglomerate  every  species  of 
absurdity  that  has  hitherto  been  made 
known,  and  even  to  launch  out  occasion- 
ally into  new  reeions  of  nonsense,  witih 
a  boldness  which  well  entitles  him  te 
the  merit  of  originality  in  folly,  and  dis* 
coverj  in  impertiaenee.  Wis  consider 
Mr.  Fievee*s  book  as  extremely  valuable 
in  one  point  of  view.  It  afiWds  a  sort 
of  limit  or  mind-mark,  bejrond  which  we 
conceive  it  to  be  impossible  in  future 
that  pertness  and  petulance  should  pass. 
It  b  well  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
boundaries  of  our  nature  on  both  sides ; 
and  to  Mr.  Fiev^  we  are  indebted  ^ 
this  valuable  approach  to  pe9siwUat, 
The  height  of  knowiedge  no  man  has 
yet  scanned ;  but  we  have  bow  pretty 
well  fathomed  the  gulf  of  igaoranee. 

**  We  must,  however,  do  justice  te 
Mr.  Fievee  when  he  deserves  it.  He 
evinces,  in  his  preface,  a  lurkin?  uneasi- 
ness at  the  apprehension  of  exciting  wa^ 
between  the  two  countries,  from  the 
anger  to  which  Ms  letters  will  give  birth 
in  England.  He  pretends  to  deny  that 
they  will  occasion  a  war ;  but  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  he  is  not  convinced  fey  hn 
own  arguments ;  and  wo  confese  our* 
selves  extremdy  pleased  by  this  amiable 
solicitude  at  theprobable  effusion  of 
human  blood.  We  hope  Mr.  Fiev^a  is 
deceived  by  his  philanthropy,  and  that 
ho  such  unnappv  consequences  wiH  en- 
sue, as  he  really  believe?,  though  he 
affects  to  deny  tliem.  We  dare  to  say 
the  dignity  of  this  country  will  be  satia- 
fled,  if  the  publication  in  question  is  dis- 
owned by  the  Trench  government,  or, 
at  most,  if  the  anthoi^  is  given  up.  At 
all  events,  we  have  no  scruple  jto  say, 
that  to  sacrifice  twenty  thooaand  lives, 
and  a  hundred  millions  of  money,  to  re4 
sent  Mr.  Fievee's  book,  would  l>e  an  nA« 
justifiable  waste  of  blood  and  treasure; 
and  that  to  take  him  off  private^  bj^ 
assassination  would  be  an  undertakiag 
hardly  compatible  with  the  dignity  fit  a 
great  empure."    Vol  i.  p.  55. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  treats  his  Methoditi 
opponenti —  ~ 

i  i 

'*  We  are  a  good  deal  amased,  iadeedC 
vinth  the  estrone  disrelish  which  Mr.* 
John  Styles  eidlibtta  to  the  hnnH^nr  and 
^eaeantry  with  whieii  he  adadte  thrf 
Methediata  toliava  been  attMFtdi  bna 
Mr.JeluiSlfJe»Tahe«ld  rerfM^n  Ab^ 
U  b  nat  thaf  taalia^  vMi  iaaiiayfla  ^ 
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Yermln  to  allow  the  Httle  Tfctims  a  veto 
upon  the  weapons  ased  against  them. 
If  this  were  otherwise,  we  should  have 
one  set  of  Termin  banishing  small-tooth 
combs  ;  another  protesting  against 
mouse-traps ;  a  third  prohibiting  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  a  fourth  exclaiming 
against  the  intolerable  infamy  of  using 
soap  and  water.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, ta  listen  to  such  pleas.  They  must 
all  be  caught,  killed  and  cracked,  in  the 
manner,  and  by  the  instruments  which 
are  found  most  efficacious  to  their  de- 
struction ;  *and  the  more  they  cry  out, 
the  greater  plainly  is  the  skill  nsed 
against  them.  We  are  convinced  a  little 
laughter  will  do  them  more  harm  than  all 
the  arguments  in  the  world.  Such  men 
as  the  author  before  us  cannot  under- 
stand when  they  are  out-argued  ;  but  he 
has  given  us  a  specimen,  from  his  irrita- 
bility, that  he  fully  comprehends  when 
he  has  become  the  object  of  universal 
contempt  and  derision.  We  agree  with 
htm,  that  ridicule  is  not  exactly  the  wea- 
pon to  be  used  in  matters  of  religion  » 
but  the  use  of  it  is  exouf  able,  when  there 
is  no  other  which  can  make  fools  tremble. 
Besides,  he  should  remember  the  parti- 
cular sort  of  ridicule  we  have  used, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  accurate 
quotation  from  the  Methodists  them- 
selves. It  is  true,  that  this  is  the  most 
severe  and  cutting  ridicule  to  which  we 
could  have  had  recourse;  but,  whose 
fault  is  that?"— Vol.  i.  p.  162, 

The  terrors  of  English  taxation 
are  thus  vividly  piotured  :— 

*'  We  can  inform  Jonathan  what  are 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  being  too 
fond  of  glory — Taxes  upon  every  article 
wfaicfa  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers 
the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the  foot — 
taxes  upon  every  thing  which  it  is  plea- 
sant to  see,  hear,  feel,  smcU,  or  taste-^ 
taxes  upon  warmth,  li^bt,  and  locomo- 
tion— taxes  on  every  thing  on  earth,  and 
the  waters  under  the  earth — on  every 
thing  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is 
grown  at  home — taxes  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial—taxes on  every  fresh  value  that  is 
added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  m^n— . 
taxes  on  the  cause  which  pampers  man's 
appetite,  and  the  dru^  that  restores  him 
to  health — on  the  ermme  which  decorates 
the  jadge,  and  the  rope  which  bangs  the 
criminal — on  the  poor  man's  salC  and 
the  rich  man's  spice~on  the  brass  nails 
of  the  ooffin,  ana  the  ribands  of  the  bride 
— 4U  bed  or  boardt  couohant  or  levant, 
we  must  pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  hia 
taxed  top--4he  beardless  youth  managef 
his  taxea  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on 
»  taf ed  road^^aad  the  d^ma  £i|gUsh- 
jnan,  pours  His  medicine,  vrUfik  has  paid 


seven  per  cent.,  into  ft  sp^km  tkai  hat 
paid  fifteen  per  cent. — flings  himself 
Daok  upon  his  chints  bed,  which  has  paid 
twenty-two  per  cent. — and  expires  in  tha 
arms  of  his  apothecary  who  has  paid  a 
lieense  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  putting  him  to  death.  Hi^ 
whole  property  is  then  immediately 
taxed  from  two  to  ten  per  cent.  Be* 
sides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  de- 
manded for  buryinff  him  in  the  chancel ; 
his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity 
on  taxed  marble ;  and  he  is  then  ga- 
thered to  his  fathers — to  be  taxed  na 
more."— Vol.  I  p.  372. 

The  following,  on  the  partialities  of 
the  Vice  Suppression  Society,  is  not 
more  humoroos  than  just : — 

"  Nothing  has  disgusted  ns  so  much 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  as  the 
control  which  they  exercise  over  the 
amusements  of  the  poor.  One  of  the 
specious  titles  under  which  tliis  legal 
meanness  is  gratified  is,  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals, 

"  Of  cruelty  to  animals,  let  the  reader 
take  the  following  specimens : — 

'*  Running  an  iron  hook  in  the  intes- 
tines of  an  animal ;  presenting  this  first 
animal  to  another  as  his  food ;  and  then 
pulling  this  second  creature  up,  and  susr 
pending  him  by  the  barb  in  his  stomachi 

*•  Riding  a  horse  till  he  drops,  in  order 
to  see  an  innocent  animal  torn  to  pieces 
by  doffs. 

**  Keeping  a  poor  animal  i^right  for 
many  weeks,  to  communicate  a  peculiar 
hardness  to  his  flesh. 

"  Making  deep  incisions  into  the  flesh 
of  another  animal,  while  living,  in  order 
to  make  the  muscles  more  firm. 

**  Immersing  another  animal,  while 
liviog,  in  hot  water. 

"  Now  we  do  fairly  admit,  that  such 
abominable  cruelties  as  thei^e  are  worthy 
of  the  interference  of  tht  law  :  and  that 
the  society  should  have  punished  them, 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  to  any  feel- 
ing mind.  But  stop,  gentle  reader! 
these  cruelties  are  the  cruelties  of  the 
Suppressing  Committee,  not  of  the  poor. 
You  must  not  think  of  jnniishing  these, 
The  first  of  these  cruelties  passes  undei^ 
the  pretty  name  of  angliny ;  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  harm  in  it_the 
more  particularly,  as  the  president  him- 
self has  one  of  the  best  preserved  trout 
streams  in  England.  TJie  next  is  hunt- 
ing  : — and  as  many  of  the  vice-presidents 
and  of  the  committee  ^unt,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible there  can  be  any  ci  uelty  in  hunt- 
Uig.  The  next  is,  a  process  for  making 
brown.-^  dish  never  tasted  by  the  poor, 
jMre  thdrefrns  Rot<  t^  bo  disturbed  by 
mdictment.    The  fourth  is  the  mode  of 
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eHmpb^  arf;  mSi-^  mk<^  hMmt 
k>b«t6n;  »U  hirfiJife  onwlUeB,.  wi^ 
which  a  jiwtioe  of  the  peMe  has  no  ImM- 
116M  to  meddle.  The  real  thing  which 
calls  forth  the  tympathies,  and  harrows 
up  the  sonl,  is  to  see  a  number  of  bois- 
t  »rou8  artisans  baiting  a  bull,  or  a  bear ; 
not  a  sarage  hare,  or  a  carniTorons 

stag but  a  poor,  innocent,  timid  bear ; 

not  pursued  by  magistrates,  and  deputy- 
Meutenants,  and  men  of  education— but 
by  those  who  must  necessarUjr  seek  their 
relaxation  in  noise  and  tumultuous  raer- 
FimeDt— by   men    whose    feelinw    are 
blunted,  and  whose  understanding   is 
wholly  devoid  of  refinement.     The  so- 
Hcty  detail,   with  symptoms  of  great 
complacency,  their  detection  of  a  bear- 
beating  in  Blackboy  Alley,  Chick  Lane, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders 
before  a  magistrate.    It  appears  t^  us 
that  nothing  can  be  more  partiil  and 
unjust  than  this  kmd  of  proceedtogs. 
A  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  may  worry 
a  fox  as  much  as  he  pleases-may  en- 
courage  the  breed  of  a  mischievous  ani- 
mal, on  purpose  to  worry  it  j  and  a  poor 
labourer  is  carried  before  a  magistrate 
for  paying  sixpence  to  see  an  ertiibition 
of  courage  between  a  dog  and  a  bear  I 
Any  crurfty  may  be  practised  to  gorge 
the  stomachs  of  the  rich— none  to  enliven 
the  hoUdays  of  the  poor.    We  venerate 
those  feelings  which  really  protect  cr^ 
tures  susceptible  of  pain,  and  Incapable 
of  oomplamt.    But  heaven-bom  pity, 
now-a-days,  calls  for  the  income  Ux, 
and  the.  court  gmde ;  and  ascertains  the 
rank  and  fortune  of  the  tormentor  Wore 
she  weeps  for  the  pain  of  the  Batterer. 
It  U  astonishing  how  the  natural  feelings 
of  mankind  are  distorted  by  false  theo- 
ries.    Nothing  can  be  more  mUchievous 
than  to  say,  that  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
dog  of  a  man  of  quabty  is  not  (when  the 
strength  of  the  two  animals  is  the  same) 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  cur  of  a 
butcher.    Haller,  in  his  Pathology,  ex^ 
pressly  says,  that  the  animal  bitten  knowB 
ko  d^erefice  in  the  Quaiity  of  the  hUtna 
animaTs  maUer;  audit  is  now  the  uni- 
versal opinion  among   aU  enlw;htened 
men.  that  the  misery  of  the  brawner 
would  be  very  Uttle  diminished,  if  he 
eookl  be  made  sensible  that  he  was  to  be 
eaten  up  only  by  persons  of  the  first 
fashion.  The  contrary  supposition  seems 
to  us  to  be  absolute  nonsense ;  it  is  the 
deserUon  of  the  true  Bacwian  philo- 
sophy, and  the  substitution  of  mere  un- 
support^l  conjecture  in  rts  Pjfce-    Tfi« 
tre^iw,  however,  which  oaUs  forth  aU 
the  OTcrgiei  of  a  suppresser,    is  the 
sound  of  a  fiddle.    That  the  common 
people  are  really  enjoying  themselves,  is 
now  beyond  all  doubt:  and  away  rush 
Se^etarjr,  IPresideftt,  and  Committee, 


to  elap  the  ooliOoa  kto  the  Conpt«r 
and  to  bring  back  the  life  of  the  poor  to 
its  regular  standard  of  decorous  gloom. 
The  gambline-houses  of  St.  JamesV 
remun  untooched.  The  peer  ruins  him- 
self and  his  family  with  impunity  ;  whOe 
the  Irish  labourer  is  privately  whipped 
for  not  makine  a  better  use  of  the  excel- 
lent moral  and  religious  edncatioa  whidi 
he  has  received  in  tbe  days  of  hia  yovth  1** 
^Vol.  ii.  p.  335.7. 

If  Mr.  Smith's  exertions  as  an 
alarmist  were  not  very  snocessful*  thej 
were  at  least  exceedingly  amnsing. 
After  he  had  answered  **  without  the 
slightest  degree  of  hesitation,  that  if 
Buonaparte  lives,  and  a  great  deal  is 
not  immediately  done  for  the  concilia- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  it  does  seem  to 
me  absolutely  impossible  but  thai  we  • 
must  perish,**  he  proceeds  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  refute  the  idle  pleas 
widi  whidi  the  infatuated  opponents  of 
so  indisputable  a  certainty  were  wont 
to  console  themselves. 

'*  Tou  cannot  imagine,  yon  say,  that 
England  will  ever  w  mined  and  con- 
quered ;  and  for  no  other  reason  that  I 
can  find,  but  because  it  seems  so  verv 
odd  it  should  be  ruined  and  conqo^ed. 
Alas  I  so  reasoned,  in  their  time,  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Plym- 
leys.  But  the  English  are  brave;  so 
were  all  these  nations^  You  might  get 
together  an  hundred  thousand  n^en  In- 
dividually brave  ;  but  without  generals 
ca|mble  of  commanding  snch  a  machine^' 
it  would  be  as  useless  as  a  first-rate 
man  of  war  manned  by  Oxford  dergv- 
men,  or  Parisian  shopkeepers.  I  do 
not  sav  this  to  the  disparagement  of 
English  officers :  they  have  bad  no 
means  of  acquiring  experience ;  but  I 
do  say  it  to  create  alarm ;  for  we  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  half  alarmed  enough, 
or  to  entertain  that  sense  of  our  danger 
which  leads  to  the  most  obvious  means 
of  sdf-defence.     As  for  the  sfdrit  of  die 

Gasantry,  in  makmg  a  gallant  defenee 
hind  hedge-rows,  and  through  pUt»- 
racks  and  ben-coops,  highly  as  I  tl^ak 
of  their  bravery,  I  do  not  know  anv 
nation  in  Europe  so  likely  to  be  straw 
with  panic  as  the  English;  and  this 
from  thehr  total  unacouaintance  with 
the  science  of  war.  Old  wheat  and 
beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round ; 
cart  mares  shot ;  sows  of  Lord  Somei^ 
ville*s  breed  rminfaig  wild  OTcr  theooofi^ 
try;  the  mbister  of  the  parish  wounded 
sorely  in  his  hinder  parts ;  Mrs.  Piymlej 
in  fits ;  all  these  scenes  of  war  an  Ans* 
trian  or  a  Snssian  has^een  three  er 
four  tees  over;  but  wUv>w  ww 
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oenittries  sinee  an  En^uh  pig  has  iaUea 
in  a  fair  battle  upon  Eogliati  ground,  or 
a  farm-house  been  riflM,  or  adenry- 
man's  wife  been  tubjeoted  to  any  otner 
proposals  of  love  than'  the  coxuinbial 
endearments  of  her  sleek  and  orthodox 
mate.  The  eld  edition  of  PUitareh*s 
Lives,  which  lies  in  the  comer  of  your 
liiyrlottr  window,  has  contributed  to 
vrork  you  up  ta  the  most  romantic  ex- 
pectalioQS  of  our  Roman  behaviour. 
. xou  are  persuaded  that  Lord  Amherst 
will  defend  Kew  Bridge  like  CocIe«; 
that  some  maid  of  honour  will  break 
away  from  her  captivity,  and  swim  over 
the  Thames ;  that  the  Buke  of  York 
will  bum  his  capitulating  hand;  and 
little  Mr.  Stm'gcs  Boumo  give  fortv 
years'  purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall, 
while  the  French  are  encamped  upon  it. 
I  hope  we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the 
French  do  come ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary 
English  behaviour  of  these  invaluable 
persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  op- 
portunity may  be  s^iven  them  for  Roman 
valour,  and  .for  those  very  un-Roman 
pensions  which  they  would  all,  of  course, 
take  especial  care  to  claim  in  conse- 
quence.— PlymUifa  ZeUers,  p.  406-10. 

The  dutiful  variation  of  Mr.  Smith'^ 
political  views  in  proportion  as  he 
fdt  himself  seenrely  niched— or  •  be- 
gan to  dread  that  he  was  bnt  inse- 
curely so — among  the  pillars  of  that 
sacred  Edifice  which  it  had  been  his 
favourite  amusement  to  invest  with  an 
atnu)5phere  of  ridicule,  as  long  as  it 
admitted  him  only  among  the  inferior 
ornaments  of  its  architecture— is  not 
the  least  remarkable  topic  which  these 
Tolomes  suggest.  Of  coarse  we  can- 
not imagine  this  to  be  more  than  an 
accidental  synchronism  ;  bnt  the  news- 
papers are  always  wont  to^  record 
''singular  coincidenceSy"  and  it  can  be 
no  great  harm  to  follow  the  example 
of  those  oivans  of  public  opinion  on 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  in  these  volumes 
lavished  such  unbomided  praise.  Per- 
hapsy  too,  there  may  be  more  in  it. 
Has  the  case  been  physiologically  ex- 
amined ?  It  becomes  us  to  speak  cau- 
tiously on  questions  so  obscure ;  the 
influences  of  the  material  on  the  men- 
tal are  almost  as  little  understood  now 
as  in  the  da^a  of  Thales  and  Pytha- 
goras ;  bat  t^  it  very  inadmissible  to 
soggesty  ihht  there  may  be  some  in- 
fluence peculiarly  clarifying  to  the  in- 
tellect m  the  exalted  atmosphere  of 
I^udgate  HUl?  that  some  efficacy 
beyond  ordinary  nature  may  still  hover 
Vol,  XXL— No.  124. 


MNHid  Ihe  hiUo««dfreome«8  ttf  AflMa 
Cwmer?  We  say  nor  mare.  But  we 
wwM  seriously  reconmiend  the-sob- 
•jeet  to  the  enlightened  supermtendents 
of  Bethlem  and  of  Shrift's.  The  age 
is  sceptical  indeed ;  but  surely  scepti- 
cism itself  would  yield  to  experiment 
and'  observation. 

As  usually  happens  in  these  great 
revolutions  of  opinion,  the  lo^g  esta- 
blished formulas  of  his  rejected  sentl- 
mentB  still  now  and  then  re^appear; 
the  force  of  habit  cannot  be  mstan- 
taneoufily  overcome ;  but  in  the  sub- 
stance of  his  views  the  change  is  com^ 
plete.  The  special  subjects  of  his  alarm 
are  dictated  by  a  noble  tenderness  for 
the  church's  welfare  in  his  own;  ha 
feeb  that  self-interest  becomes  a  virtue 
when  the  oomforts  of  a  life  so  va- 
loable  are  in  question.  The  n»id  eon- 
vert  becomes  patriotically  affirighted 
at  the  violence  of  that  popular  fiiry 
whichf  in  threatening  other  venerable 
institutionsj  may  possibly  disregard 
the  dignity  of  canonries  residentiary. 
He  now  roundly  declares  for  govern- 
ment corruption*  and  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown. 

"  One  of  the  most  foolish  circum- 
stances attencBug  this  destruction  of 
cathedral  property  is  the  great  sacrifice 
of  the  patronage  of  the  crown';  the 
crown  gives  up  eight  prebends  of  West- 
mmster,  two  at  Worcester,  l,500L  per 
annum  at  St.  Paul's,  two  prebends  at 
Bristol,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  pre- 
ferment all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  this 
at  a  moment  when  such  extraordinary 
power  has  been  suddenly  conferred  upon 
the  people,  and  when  every  atom  of 
power  and  patronage  ou^ht  to  be  hu$' 
banded  for  the  crown,  A  prebend  of 
Westminster  for  my  second  son  would 
soften  the  Catos  of  Comhill,  and  lull 
the  Gracchi  of  the  Metropolitan  Bo- 
roughs. Lives  there  a  man  so  absurd^ 
as  to  suppose  that  govbenh bnt  can  be 
CjUiRiEn  ON  without  those  gentle  allure- 
ments ?  You  may  as  well  attempt  to 
poultice  off  the  humps  of  a  camel's  oack, 
as  to  cure  mankind  of  these  Uttle  corrupt 
tions" — Second  Letter t  &c 

He  sees  little  wisdom  and  less  jug. 
tice  in  6Udd«n  invAoi^Qg  of  veafted 
rights* 

"  For  two  hundred  years  pluralities 
within  certam  distances  have  been  aU 
lowed ;  acting  under  the  fait^  of  thes^ 
lawi,  livings  have  been  bought  and  be- 
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4««»ihM  i6  tH^tgjm^,  f^ntible  with 
^^thir  prefinriMiiift  iirthtfir  posg^Mim-:. 
vpon  Uith  ia  these  Iair««  111011  and  wo- 
.men  hare  aiarried-wedaoatod  their  ehiU 
dren^aid.dowQ  a  eeriaia  plan  ef  life, 
and  adopted  a  certata  rate  of  expense, 
and  ruia  comes  upon  them  in  a  moment, 
Jrom  this  Ihoughttetts  Inattention  to  ex^ 
iBting  interests,  I  knbiv  a  man  whose 
father  dedicated  all  he  had  saved  in  a 
long  life  of  retail  trad«,  to  pnrchaso  the 
iieitt  ^re»entatldn  te  a  living  of  6001. 
per  aanom,  teiUble  under  the  old  law, 
irtth  another  of  iiOOh  given  to  the  ton 
.  by  his  college.  The  whole  of  this  e lergjr- 
man's  life  and  prospects  (and  he  has  an 
immense  family  of  children)  are  cut  to 
.  pieces  by  your  bill.  It  is  a  wrong  thiug, 
you  will  say,  to  hold  two  livings ;  I 
think  U  is,  bat  tlrhy  did  not  you,  the 
legislature,  find  this  out  fifty  years  ago? 
■Why  did  yott  entice  this  man  into  the 
Mrcha$e  of  pluralities,  by  a  renerable 
laxitj  of.  two  Irandred  years,  and  then 
eUp  nim  into  gaol  from  the  new  tirtaxe 
of  yesterday  ?  Suoh  reforms  as  these 
jnake  wisdom  and  carefulness  useless, 
and  turn  hmnan  life  into  a  mere 
'scramble.** — Letter  to  Lore!  J,  Russell. 

"  fie  ik  appalled  witft  the  cHihinalitv 
of  violating  oaths  to  pr^&ervd  6burch 
rights  and  property. 

•*  1  cannot  let  my  old  school-fellow, 
fte  Archbishop  of  CanterBut*y,  off,  with- 
bttt  harping  a  little  upon  his  oath  which 
lie  has  taken  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  churdh  Of  Canterbttry  : 
I  am  quite  sdre  so  truly  good  a  man,  as 
'from  the  bottom  of  my  neart  I  believe 
bim  to  be,  has  some  line  of  argument 
by  which  be  defends  himself;  but  till  I 
know  it,  I  cannot  of  course  say  I  am 
convinced  by  it.  1*he  common  defence 
fbr  breaking  oaths  is,  that  they  are 
fcorftracts  mkde  with  another  party, 
which  the  fcr^ator  is  called  to  wftnes^, 
and  ft'om  which  ihe  swearer  is  abpolved 
If  those  for  whoih  the  oath  is  taken 
'ohoose  to  release  him  fVom  his  obliga- 
tion. With  whom,  then,  is  the  contract 
Inade  by  the  Archbishop?  Is  it  with 
Hihe  eommunl^  at  targe  ?  If  so,  nothing 
but  an  act  of  parllamenl  (as  the  com- 
HinnftyiLt  large  haVe  no  other  bfgan) 
could  absoltv  blitl  Arom  tils  oaCh^  bnt 


three  years  before  any  act  is  passed,  he 
put^  his  name  to  a  plan  for  taxing  aww 
two.thirds  of  the  property  of  the  ehurdh 
6f  Canterbury.  If  the  contract  is  not 
made  with  the  community  at  large,  bit 
with  the  church  6f  Canterbury,  every 
member  of  it  is  in  decided  hostility  te 
his  scheme."— 5wo»rf  Letter  te  Lord 
J,  RusselL 

He  discovers  infinite  Talue  in  the 
church  as  a  seenrity  for  denservative 
principles  in  the  country. 

"  The  Church  means  many  othar 
things  than  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  a 
discourse  of  five  and  twenty  minutet' 
duration  on  the  Sabbath.  It  means  a 
aheck  to  the  oencsited  rosAaess  of  «4r- 
perimental  reasoners — an  adhesion  te 
eld  moral  land -marks— «an  attachment 
to  the  happiness  we  have  gained  from 
tried  iit^itutions  gremter  than  the  expeetm- 
Hon  if  that  which  ispromiMed  bg  Msd^ 
nnd  chaHffe,** — Ihid, 

He  awakes  to  the  imposturea  and 
ohicanery  of  his  own  patrons*  oat^f 
^hom  he  had  befi>re  charaeteris«d  m 
a  politician  of  "  exemplary  activity,*** 
and  the  other  as  a  kind  of  legislative 
prodigy. 

-  '*  But  if  the  truth  mvtt  be  tdd,  o«r 
Yiseovnt  (Meil>oiirQe)  is  somewhat  of  aa 
impostor.  Every  thing  about  him  seems 
to  betoken  careless  desplatioa ;  any  one 
would  suppose  from  his  manner  that  he 
was  playing  at  chuck^iar thing  with 
human  happiness ;  that  he  was  alwars  on 
the  heel  or  pastime;  that  he  wonldgigrle 
away  the  Great  Charter,  and  decide  by 
the  method  of  tee-totuin  wHelbor  m} 
lords  the  bishops  Should  or  sliosld  hot 
retain  their  seats  in  the  Bbnse^f  tidrda^" 

'*  He  (Lord  John  Russell)  aJarms  the 
:Wis6  liberals;  and  it  is  impossible  t4 
fleep  soundly  while  he  has  the  odmmand 
of  tbe  watch. 

"Do  not  say,  my  dear  Lord  John, 
that  I  am  too  severe  upon  fpt,  A. 
Thousand  years  hate  scarce  sufficed  td 
make  our  blessed  Bn^4hd  whait  itis} 
%n  hour  may  lay  It  in  the  dut ;  aAd  oib 
you  with  all  your  talents  renb^ats  its 
shattered  sfrfendo«r*-oaa    yon   t^tsM. 


.  *  A  '( «peeeli*'  peltitedt  vei.  itk^  pi  IS6 ;  ^inm  ani  j^ace  of  clellvery  not  specified. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  Sermon.  In  tl^:  address  the  ttev.  Mr.  Smith  exiliorts  hie 
hearers  to  consido^  that  **  if  a  man^does  Jicft  vote  for  the  bill  he  la  nn^ean— th^ 
plague-spot  is  upon,  him  ;**  that  they  are  "  to  purify  the  air  before  they  approad^ 
&lm,  to  Bathe  their  bands  in  chloride  of  lime  if  they  have  been  contaminated  by  hie 
Ibubh.*^  Of  course  this  is  all  figurative ;  but  the  populace  are  apt  to  be  strasigel^ 
literal  Ui  then*  interpretation  of  such  harangues..  We  haVe  knoi#h  siieilar  «•• 
Ar^'ei  fHm  trikh  pAiM,  and  generally  observed  a  dbl  te  mh^. 
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b*ok  Its  ylrta^^,^  you  Taaqvisli  tuh# 

»&ake  the  world,  and  be  the  thuaderer 
of  tbf  scene!"— /6i</.  p.  216,  233. 

He  detects  the  scandalous,  glaring, 
and  incessant  jobbery  of  the  whole 
Whig  dynasty. 

*•  The  Whig  government,  they  will 
bo  vexed  to  hear,  would  find  a  great 
deal  of  patronage  forced  upon  them  by 
thw  measure.  Their  favourite  human 
aoimai,  the  barrister  of  six  years'  stand- 
ing, would  be  called  into  action.  The 
whole  earth  is,  in  fact,  in  commission, 
and  the  human  race  saved  from  the  flood 
are  delivered  over  to  barristers  of  six 
years]  standing.  The  omm  probandi 
now  lies  upon  any  man  who  says  lie  is 
not  a  commissioner  ;  the  only  doubt  on 
seeing  a  new  man  among  the  Whigs  is, 
not  whether  he  is  a  commissioner  or 
not,  but  whether  it  is  tithes,  poor  laws, 
boundaries  of  borough,  church  leases, 
ohartties,  or  anv  of  the  thousand  hu- 
maa  coaeerns  whieh  are  now  worked  by 
commissioners,  to  the  infinite  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  mankind,  who  seem 
in  these  da;rs  to  have  found  out  the  real 
secret  ot  life— the  one  thing  wanting  to 
subhinary  haziness— the  great  prfai- 
ciple  of  commission,  and  six  years'  bar- 
ratration."— /6iU  p.  229. 

It  is  oertainly  pleasing  to  obserre 
1^8  autumnal  Spring  of  seose^  this 
sober  dawn  of  reason  at  a  period  of 
life  when  experience  would  rather  an- 
toeipate  the  first  sad  indications  of 
intellectual  decay.  It  is  not  less  gra- 
tifjriiig  to  the  serene  spectator  to  ob- 
serve  it  so^hastened  by  equity  as  not  to 
emerge  until  after  the  parties  assailed 
had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  demon- 
strating their  good  taste  by  thejadi- 
oiotts  promotion  of  their  assailant 
He  thus  p»ts  them  on  a  vantage-ground 
with  the  pubUo.  With  feelings  of  the 
Just  so  keen,  who  can  say  but  such 
sentimentt  might  never  have  appeared, 
had  they  manifested  any  purpose  of  a 
yet  more  oooscientious  ^reward  of 
merit?  . 

Neverthelett  ve  have  eeme  doubts 
how  far  we  shall  accept  the  venerable 
neophyte.  He  has  brought  with  him 
some  sad  tricks  from  the  enemy's 
camp ;  and  we  much  fear  he  will  be- 
tray  the  bad  company  he  lived  in,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Not  to  speak 
of  some  incapacities  which  really  ap- 
pear to  be  inherent  and    mcurable. 


aard  wWeh  are  lesa  Mrhaps  to  be  cen» 
sttred  than  pitied. 

•  Fop  inetance,  on  the  iuhject  ttpon 
which  as  matter  of  professional  eon* 
sideratioii  the  public  have  most  right 
to  expect  instruction  fi'om  Mr.  Smith, 
he  seems  absolutely  incapacitated  for 
one  noble  or  elevated  thought    When 
he  assumes  the  language  of  his  office, 
it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  see  it  to  be 
assumotion  j  a  tax  of  oecasional  eom« 
mon-placesBecessary  to  bepaid  to  puhMo 
prejndioe  and  the  omnipotence  of  stu- 
pidity.     With  him  the  Church— the 
awful  Church— is  a  mighty  structure 
of  materialities  ;  it  is  a  huge  cluster 
of  peaces,   deaneries,   provisions  for 
younger    sons,    reasonable    expecta- 
tions,   "|;reat   priees,*'   and  devices 
ftr    keeping    the   people   in    order.    , 
Mis  writings  do  worse    than  attack    ' 
the  mstltution-jthey  degrade  it.    The 
▼nlgar  and  earthly  is  ever  upperraott 
m  his  estimate ;  if  he  allows  higher 
motives,  he  allows  them  with  frigidity 
and  suspicion,  and  in  every  calcuTaticn 
practic^ly  supposes  them  non-existent, 
l^isputes  about  religion  are  "sacred 
squabbles,"  in  which  only  6ne  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  orthodox  are  never 
whoUy  right.     A  bishop,  not  tyran. 
meal,  arrogant,  and  dull,  is  an  ex- 
tremely happy  accident.      Pifsenters 
have  seme  claim    to  sincerhyj    but 
then  their  religion  is  troublesomelv 
earnest,  and  they  cherish  a  fanatical 
notion  of  con  verting  Heathens.    Thus 
religion  is  tolerable,  as  long  as  it  leaves 
mw^  substantial  interests  undisturbed  j 
and  the  Church  permissible  as  long  as 
it  forgets  its  office  and  prerogative; 

Who    can    wonder   that    ordinarv 
readers,  in  an  age  of  tremendous  com- 
motion, when  the  very  pillars  of  the  rao- 
i*l-world  seemed  reeling",  were  Unable  to 
separate  between  such  views  imd  the 
^ool  of  Voltaire  ;  and  that  the  reli- 
glous  tenets  of  the  BdMkrgh  Beciew, 
at  the  earlier  period  of  its  history,  he- 
came  objeets  of  uuivemi  suspidon.^ 
and,  remembering  the  alnlity  of  ihe 
journal,  of  universal  alarm— amone 
nght-mmded  men?    Mr.  Smith  comt 
plams  that,  in  these  di^s  of  his  pro, 
ti-^eted   Whig  martyrdom.  Deist  and 
Atheist  were  the  genUest  titles  applied 
to  him  and  his  fellows.     We  are  fully 
assured  such  bad  names  were  quite  un- 
merited ;  but  if  critics,  at  a  time  when 
every  honest  man  is  summoned  to  take 
a  decided  part,  iciil  treat  such  subjects 
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ia  tocb  a  spirit,  bow  cmi  tb^j  be  sur* 
prised  at  being  classed  witb  tbose 
wbose  stjle  of  expression  tbey  noto- 
riously assume,  and  of  wbose  doctrines  , 
tbey  are  not  pleased  to  make  any  very 
distinct  disclaimer  ? 

Nor  is  tbis  in  any  degree  mended  in 
his  later  productions.     Tbo  effusions 
of  the  digpaitary,  the  canonical  books» 
usp  in  tbis  point  of  view  the  more  dis- 
af^reeable  of  the  two.     The  assailant 
bitterness  of  the  mere  parson  was  far 
b^ter  than  the  defensive  chuckle  of  the 
witty  and  well-paid  residentiary.    It  is 
pi^nful  to  accept  such  a  vindicator^ 
even  were  his  vindication  successful; 
instead  of  doing— as  all  such  degrad- 
ing caricatures  must  do — temporary 
service  by  permanent  injury.     From 
s^cb  lips  it  were  better  have  the  church 
told  that  she  is  not  what  she  ought  to 
be,  than  have  it  argued  that  she  ought 
tp  be  no  better  tlum  she  is ;  there  is 
an  uneasiness  in  feeling  that,  after  all, 
ours   is   a  church  with  which   Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  is  content. 
i^  It  is  vwn  for  this  writer  to  reply — 
as  be  sometimes  does  insinuate,  wnen 
he  begins  to  dread  the  public  impa- 
tience of  these  licenses — that  not  he, 
l^ut  human  nature  and  the  reality  of 
tilings,  are  answerable  for  such  por- 
traitures.   We  do  not  say  that  discus- 
sions of  cleriGul  finance  and  the  other 
purely  temporal  concerns  of  the  church 
are  not  necessary  at  times,  and  pecu- 
Uarly  so  in  the  times  of  his  patrons. 
What  we  do  afiSrm  to  be  most  offen- 
^ve  and  pernicious,  is  the  treatment  of 
iuch  subjects  in  such  a  tone  and^  man- 
ner as  to  involve  the  entire  theme  in 
tidicule  and  ribaldry.     It  is  one  thing 
resolutely  to  set  to  work  to  repair  or 
defend  a  cathedral ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  play  the  mountebank  in  the 
9)uuioeL 

On  the  whole — fbr  we  must  con- 
clude—Mr. Sydney  Smith  is  a  writer 
who,  helpmg  to  rid  the  world  around 
him  of  one  or  two  abuses,  and  per- 
forming that  office  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit  and  humour,  is  little  worth  as  a 
public  instructor.  The  moral  effect, 
of  his  writings  can  hardly  be  other 
than  mischievous.  Clever  and  worldly. 


be  is  the  ^KMtle  of  the  narrow  and  ma- 
terial to  an  age  that  little  requires  any 
additional  guidance  on  that  way  of 
thought  ml  sapii  magntficum.     It  is 
wonderful  bow  many  noole  themes  be 
can  approach  without  being  for  an 
instant  ennobled  by  the  proximity ; 
bow    vigorously  bis  constitution   re- 
sists the  infection  of  great  thoughts. 
The  only  topic  upon  which  be  can  even 
affect  dignity  is  that  of  general  politi- 
cal   freedom;  a    vague     impractical 
ideal,  on  wMch  he  rather  mouths  dis- 
content, than  suggests  or    embodies 
the  reaJity  of  reformation.      He    is 
often  ingenious,  almost  always  shrewd, 
never,  but  by  effort,  lofty  or  noble  ; 
for  the  mere  comments  of  the  reviewer 
on  the  sublimity  of  others,  or  the  mere 
expression  of  natural  compassion  for 
human  infirmity  and  misfortune,  can 
scarcely  constitute  an  exception.     For 
this,  considered  in  itself,  we  would 
have  little  right  to  reprehend  him ; 
the  providence  which   has  for    ever 
separated  the  Monkey  and  the  Man,  has 
combined  with  external  resemblances, 
intellectual  and  moral  differences  as  un- 
alterable within  the  human  family.  But 
unhappily,  with  the  customary  intoler- 
ance of  his  tribe,  be  pronounces  all 
to  be  unreal  which  transcends  bis  own 
grasp;  beyond  bis  sphere   the    uni- 
verse is  a  vacuum.      In  politioB,  in 
religion,    in    criticism,    every    thing 
which  surpasses  his  sense  is  ''non- 
sense."     lie  is,  we  believe,  a  kind 
man — be  is  certsdnly  a  keen  man ;  bol 
though  he  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
it,  he  is  also  a  very  narrow  man. 
And  thus  upon  every  subject  where 
men  are  wont  to  acknowledge   the 
presence  and  sum?emacy  of  the  Mys- 
terious and  the  Holy,  it  seems  bia  sole 
pleasure  to  degrade  by  the  assoeiatkm 
of    the  paltriest    earthly    incidentB. 
Place  him  suddenly  beneath  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  bis  first  specfdation 
would  be  the  probable  emoluments  of 
the  cardinal,   or  the  grand  peniten- 
tiary ;  show  him  the  Venus,  or  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  and  he  will  adc  you 
what  chances  has  an  artist  of ''get&)g 
on*'  in  Italy  or  England. 

B. 
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TRREE     THOUSAND      POUND      NOTES. 


BT  m  AUTHOR  OF  **  VtM  WOILO  OT  I4>VI>0B/ 


The  proverbial  hospitalitj  of  Cork 
was  a  theory  to  me  when  I  marched 
down  the  Barrack  Hill,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as 
caterer  of  our  depot  mess — (I  belonged 
to  the  Fifth  Foot,  Goslin  Greens,  or 
Northumbrian  Fusiliers) — and  stepped 
into  the  shop,  or  emporium,  as  he 
chose  rather  to  call  it,  of  Mr.  Denis 
Macarthy,  of  Patrick-streeti  grocer, 
wine  merchant,  provision  and  tobacco 
ditto,  with  I  know  not  how  many 
other  occupations  in  commendam,  I 
had  a  great  many  things  to  buy,  and, 
for  the  better  aiding  and  assisting  a 
rather  short  memory,  carried  with  me 
a  catalogue  of  required  combustibles, 
comedibles,  combibables,  and  whatnot. 
Handing  this  document  to  a  mealy, 
faced  youth,  in  a  canvas  bib,  behind 
the  counter,  not  without  remarking 
that  a  court-martial  would  have  con- 
victed him,  prima  facie,  of  sucking 
the  sugar  candv,  I  desired  him  to  pre- 
pare the  several  articles  in  the  quanti- 
ties ordered,  and  to  send  them  to  the 
barracks  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Having  thus  acquitted  myself  satisfac- 
torily of  the  onerous  duties  attached  to 
nay  responsible  situation,  (others  would 
have  bothered  about  tasting  samples, 
asking  prices,  and  so  on — for  my  part, 
1  always,  and  ever  hated  trouble,)  I 
was  betaking  myself  out  of  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Denis  Macarthy,  in  full  cry  after 
two  stylish  girls,  then  and  there  pass- 
ing the  door,  when  a  gentleman  in 
black,  with  a  white  hat,  whom  I  had 
observed  to  occupy  an  arm-chair  in  the 
emporium,  came  forward,  and  having 
requested  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  a  word  to  me,  gave  me 
the  trouble  of  retracing  my  steps  into 
the  shop,  through  the  back  shop,  then 
into  a  well-fittea  counting  house,  and 
last  of  all,  into  a  capitidly-furnishcd 
parlour.  Here  lunch,  consisting  of  a 
cold  roast  turkey,  a  famous  ham,  and 
a  round  of  spiced  beef  was  already  laid 
out,  not  without  a  decanter  of  port, 
another  of  sherry,  and  a  foaming  jug 
of  ale.  In  a  few  moments  the  door 
ppenad,  and  a  neatly  dressed  maid-ier« 


vant  brought  in  a  dish  of  the  national 
potato.  Mine  host,  who  had  announced 
himself  as  Denis  Macarthv,  proprie- 
tor of  the  emporium,  and  so  forth^ 
pressed  me  to  partake,  himself  doing 
the  honours.  Imagining  that  all  this 
civility  would  appear  in  the  invoice  of 
my  order,  I  dia  not  relish  the  thing 
at  iirst — but  reflecting  that,  if  so,  the 
mess  would  have  the  pleasure  of  paying 
for  it,  I  tackled  to,  and  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time  appropriated 
half  the  turkey,  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
ham,  and  a  quart  of  stunning  ale. 
Cigars  were  then  introduced,  and  the 
sherry  circulated  freely.  I  became  ra- 
ther prepossessed  in  favour  of  mine 
host,  from  his  contradicting  me  once 
or  twice,  in  an  easy  gentlemanlike 
manner,  and  from  the  total  absence  of 
that  abominable  blarney,  which  sticks 
in  a  stranger's  throat  like  the  smack 
of  Cape  wine.  I  could  not  help  re- 
flecting how  manv  hundreds  of  pounds 
I  had  circulated  in  country  ouarters  in 
England,  without  having  been  once 
invited  to  ham  and  cold  turkey,  and 
resolved,  if  Macarthy  did  not  cheat  us 
in  the  way  of  business,  to  r^)ort  him 
to  the  mess  as  a  devilish  honest  fellow. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  thought  I 
saw  two  young  ladies  attract  your 
notice  in  the  front  shop,  just  now  ?** 

"  Do  you  know  who  they  are?" 

"  Odd  if  I  didn*t,  captain,  living 
in  the  beautiful  city  these  flve-and- 
twenty  years — father's  a  pig  butcher 
in  Blarney-lane." 

*<  Ah  I  I  thought  they  looked  vulga- 
rians, rather." 

"  Then,  I  can  tell  you,  captain,  yeu 
were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life : 
no  expense  spared  on  their  education ; 
Frencn  governess,  and  all  that ;  for- 
tune not  a  farthing  under  thirty  thou- 
sand each." 

"  Eh  !  did  you  sav  thirty  thousand? 
Yes,  you're  right,  Macarthy,  there  is 
something  stylish  about  themi  certainly, 
after  all— .-another  glass  of  wine  ? 

"  With  pleasure,  captain  ;  tr^  tiut 
cigar.  Melinda,  I  assure  you,  is  the 
reigiung  toast  of  town ;  such  a  pipe/ 
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Sings  IHce  a  nightingale:  and  as  for 
Ernna,  the  younger,  if  ever  swan  had 
such  a  neck,  1*11  be  bound  to  eat  him, 
feathers  and  all :  put  a  few  of  these  in 
your  jjocket,  captain." 

**  Thirty  thousand — damn  me,  that*s 
a  good  round — what  are  these  weeds  a 
pound?** 

**  CanH  afford  to  sell  them ;  keep ' 
them  for  my  particular  customers  and 
friends:  but,  as  for  those  girls,  cap- 
tAin — I  assure  yon,  'pon  honour,  Cork 
does  not    contain  sweeter  creatures: 

the  father^ ^ 

^'  Bad  style  of  person,  no  doubt : 
pig  butcher  does  not  go  down — excel- 
lent sherry  this." 

**  Duff  and  Gordon*s,  1  assure  you: 
as  you  say,  captain,  the  father  is  not 
the  thing,  though  I  say  it." 
"Pig  butcher.  Eh?  Ah  I  Bah!** 
**  Oh,  as  for  that,  we  call  him  a 
provision  merchant,  and  that  goes 
down  here  very  well :  the  pig  line  is 
first,  and  first  m  this  city.  You  have 
heard  of  the  Callaghans,  but  no  mat- 
ter :  Hegan  is  a  hoy,  beyond  all  doubt.** 
**  Kegan  I  swinish  cognomen :  trou- 
ble you  for  a  light,  Macarthy.  But 
how,  pray,  did  this  provision  butcher, 
oT  whatever  you  call  him,  get  up  in  the 
■world  ?  Thirty  thousand — twice  three, 
gi:t — as  times  go,  pretty  comfortable. 
Eh,  how  did  the  fellow  amass  the  tin  f* 
**  By  failing,  sir ;  by  becoming 
bankrupt,  let  me  see  how  many  times : 
ffad,  Tve  ibrjotten  how  often,  but  it 
IS  certain  he  has  broke  twice  for  every 
other  man's  once,  and  always  gets  up 
stronger  than  ever." 

**  Like  Antieus,  rising  from  his 
mother  earth  ?** 

"  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  you 
speak  of,  captain — but  1  dare  say  the 
trick  is  common  enough  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water :  sure  enough,  Regan 
falls  like  a  drunken  man,  without 
hurtinghimself ;  and  somehow  or  other, 
tphen  he  gets  Up  again,  finds  every  man 
Readier  than  ever  to  take  him  bv  the 
hand." 

**  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with 
him,  then?" 

**  Once,  captain,  only  once ;"  here 

Mr.    Denis    Macarthy   inteijected  a 

parenthetical  suspiration,  adding  with 

great  apparent  emotion,    **  once    too 

^tenr 

'Seated  you,   1  suppose,  in  the 

'^  profi^ion — ^pig  butchers 

n^  you  ktiow^  liltcniiky. 


preying,   like    other   heroes,   on   the 

swini>h  multitude:  the  good  old  rule 
hOids  with  him,  dare  say, 

*  They  may  pay  who  cannot  help  it ; 
^I'hey  may  cheat,  who  can.' " 

'f  Why,  as  te  cheating,  captain,  I 
don*t  accuse  Regan  of  that;  others^ 
may,  and  do,  but  I  cannot  say  he  ereV* 
cheated  me  exactly,  because  I  never' 
bad  any  dealings  with  him,  except 
once ;  and  after  all,  l  cannot  bring  the 
matter  home  to  him;  I  suspect,  in  • 
short,  that  he  eased  me  of  three  thou-' 
sand  pounds." 

*'  Three  thousand — good  haul — as 
he  would  say  himself,  a  pretty  bit  of 
fot — how  did  the  old  fellow  contrive  to 
lift  you  so  far  off  the  ground?** 

«*  Why,  'tis  a  long  story,  sir,  and 
I  have  no  great  appetite  for  telling  it ; 
but  if  you  would  do  me  the  honour  to 
taste  my  old  Madeira  any  evening  yo« 
may  be  disengaged,  I  shidl  be  happy  to 
give  you  the  particulars,  and  intrckluce 
you  to  my  wife,  who,  poor  thing, 
although  she  w  a  daughter  of  Jerry 
Regan,  is  as  good  a  womaa,  though  I 
say  it,  as  ever  broke  bread.  Hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  often, 
captain,  under  ray  humble  mahogany ; 
but,  b€^  pardon,  how  will  you  have 
your  little  order  addressed,  *  President 
of    the  Mess,  5th  depot,'  or  simply 

*  Captara* what  shall  I  say  ?** 

Now,  before  I  go  farther,  I  must 
inform  the,  as  yet,  ignorant  reader, 
that  I  am  the  only  man  of  my  name  is, 
or  as  fiir  as  I  know,  out  of  the  array 
list — imagination  eould  not  invent  » 
more  extraordinary,  outlandish,  or 
ridiculous  cognomen :  how  my  worthy 
governor,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  came  by  it,  I  never  could  ae- 
certain :  it  is  needless  for  me  to  p«t 
myself  to  the  blush  by  penning  it  dowa 
here,  as  m^)ody  #feo  takes  die  troulile 
to  look  over  the  army  list  ean  fiSl  to 
recognise  my  extraordinary  patreay- 
mic.  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
business  is,  that  the  name  is  wrttteii 
one  way,  and  pronounced  another,  so 
that  from  seeing  m^  name  in  the  anny 
list,  you  will  have  just  as  much  notioa 
how  your  tongue  should  get  about  it, 
as  if  you  had  been  born  deaf  and  dun^* 
I  mention  this  peculiarity  of  my  name 
to  account  for  a  singular  train  of  evenla 
hereafter  to  be  detailed ;  for  the  pW 
sent  I  must  content  ttiysdf  with 
hig  that,  OB  my  infoiinifi^  III9  * 
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tMe  Maeartbj'  that  he  was  to  dti^ect^ 
Dot  to    Captain,    but   to    L.iifUtenant 

4 ,  of  the  5th  depot,  the   ni»n*t 

face  grew  suddenly  pale,  then  red  as 
fire,  then  pale  again :  seixiag  pen  and 
papoTj  he  laid  them  before  m»,  but 
without  speaking,  or  seeming,  from 
KMM  internal  agitation,  able  to  utter 
A  word.  I  certainly  felt  rather  queer 
'ia  the  room,  alone>  with  thia  original* 
who  might  be  a  lunatic,  for  all  I  knew 
to  the  contrary,  and  kept  a  sharp  eve 
apon  him»  lest  m  his  paroxysm  he  might 
hive  taken  it  in  his  head  to  throttle 
me.  Re^oTering  himself,  at  length, 
howerer,  he  found  speech  so  far  as  to 
desire  me  to  write  the  name,  which  I 
inrasediately  did.  The  grocer  took  up 
the  paper,  m^  several  attempts, 
futile,  of  course,  to  pronounce  my 
patronymio  correctly,  then,  with  an 
expression  of  visible  chagrin,  laid  it 
down  again. 

^  Rather  peculiar  name,  Mr.  Ma^ 
itrthy,"  said  I ;  ^  pray,  have  you  ever 
hi^pened  to  fall  in  with  it  before  ? 

"  I  thought  I  had,  sir,"  replied  the 
grocer*-*."  but  fure-and-twenty  years  is 
4  long  time  back ;  would  you  do  ma 
the  favour  to  pronowice  it  once  more, 
ttr." 

I  did  so. 

**  No,  sir,  tiiat  is  not  the  name-— 
and  yet  I  think  I  dare  swear  that  the 
name  was  written  somewhat  as  yours 
la»  nnleas  I  am  very  much  mistaken— 
but  the  pronunmtion  certainly  does 
not  strikis  ngr  ear  as  I  wished  dnd 
•xpected." 

**  Have  you  ai^  interest,  Mr.  Ma« 
earthy,  in  reeollecting  a  peculiar  name, 
iueh  as  thw  of  mine  is  universally  ac* 
knowledged  to  be?" 

^  I  have,  certainly,  a  very  deep  in- 
terest :  would  you  have  the  goodness 
to  inform  me,  sir,  whether  your  name 
jb  never  proooaneed  otherwise  than 
yon  are  yourself  in  the  habit  of  doing  ?*' 

**  Oh !  certainly ;  for  example,  my 
aervant  inviuiably  pronounces,  or 
vather  mis-pronounces  the  name  thus 


«<  By  *— ^  I  h&ve  it  at  last,"  said 
tlie  grocer,  etarting  up,  seising  thet 
paper  whereon  I  had  written  a  name 
eapable  of  producing,  as  it  appeared, 
•  paroxysm  of  insanity,  and  rushing 
•tttxtf  the  apartment  with  the  speed  of 
figbt.  I  took  mj  cap  and  stick,  follow- 
aa  ^olekiy  as  possible,  in  wtter 
ftt  what   dMtn  ^jmy 


could  have  in  the  fortun'es  of  4  Mun» 
ter  tea-dealer,  and  anxious  to  see  what 
mi^ht  be  the  end  of  ail  this.  Nothing 
could  1  see,  however,  save  the  hatlesa 
figure  of  Macarthy  rushing  distrajetr 
edly  across  the  street,  with  the  scrap 
of  paper  fluttering  in  his  haad.  Comuig 
to  the  condusion,  not  unreasonable 
under  the  circumstances*  that  the  man 
was  a  lunatic  I  dismissed  him  from 
my  recoUection.--and  after  taking  • 
few  turns  up  and  down  the  parade* 
with  two  or  three  of  our  fellows,  wbQ 
were  not  overburthened  with  garHsoff 
duties,  we  turned  in  to  play  nilliardf 
until  the  hour  of  mess. 

Often  as  I  had  occasion  to  drop  in 
at  Macarthy's,  to  order  pickles,  pre- 
serves, anchovies,  wine,  and  aU  those 
little  et  C€tara$  a  military  mess  knowa 
how  well  to  get  rid  of,  1  never  trou-* 
bled  myself  about  mad  Macarthy,  nor 
did  I  happen  to  see  him,  either  in  hi# 
shop,  or  id>out  town ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, with  no  ordinary  surprise  that  I 
received,  in  about  a  fortnight  after  th# 
eccentric  a0air  of  the  back  parlour,  % 
polite  note,  in  a  neat  female  hand* 
gilt-edged  paper,  and  everything  <9 
regUf  as  if  from  the  delicate  fingers  of 
Miss  Melinda  Regan  herself.  Th^ 
contents  unfolded  themselves  in  wordf 
and  sentences  following,  that  i$  to  aay : 

"  Mr.  Denis  Macarthy  presents  ml 
respectful  compliments  to  Lietttenant 
T— r-,  of  the  fifth  regiment,  and 
requests  the  particular  favour  of  his 
company  to  dipner  on  Monday  next,  at 
^\e  o'clock. 

*'  Mr*  D.  M.  hopes  Liei^enaiit 
■■■  ,  >■  will  not  deny  him  tkm  f$Mmt 
r^uested,  as  Mr.  D.  M.  has  eirery 
reason  to  thank  his  lud^  stars  £or 
having  thrown  Lieutenant  f^-*^».*  in 
his  way. 

"  P.S.— A  hop  19  the  evenli^. 
Any  of  Lieutenant  »  *»  Mother 

officers  will  be  heartiiy  welcome* ** 

What  cata  be  the  meaning  of  tlus, 
thought  L  on  perusing  the  abov* 
transcribed  hospitable  provoke  ?  What 
does  the  fellow  mean  by  saying  he  has 
every  reason  to  thank  his  lucky  atMra. 
for  having  thrown  me  in  his  way? 
However,  I  made  up  my  mind  M  onca 
to  accept  the  invitation,  without  letting, 
any  of  our  fellows  into  the  secret,  an4 
dii»patched  my  servant  forthwith,  wi^ 
a  note  exi^essiye  of  mj  aatisfaciion  ia 
aoo€{>ting  Mr.  D.  Macarthy*s  polita 
incvitation.    Now  mj  ailttarj  mden» 
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HiOM  of  crat^  corps  especially.  Win 
tfdnk  me  guil^  of  a  decided  breach  of 
tniliUi^  etiquette  in  liaring  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dinner  at  a  grocer's. 
But  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Macarthy  was 
in  addition  a  respectable  merchant — 
and  in  country  quarters,  in  Ireland 
especially,  it  is  not  considered  an  im- 
I>ertinence  in  a  jperson  of  this  descrrp- 
tton  sending  an  mvitation  to  an  officer, 
nor,  in  the  dearth  of  other  entertain- 
ment, is  the  acceptimce  of  such  an  in- 
vitation held  of  sufficient  enormity  to 
justify  putting  a  man  into  Coventry. 
If  this  excuse  will  not  serve,  however, 
I  am  free  to  confess,  as  the  parliamen- 
tary people  Say,  that  thoughts  of  the 
adorable  Melinda  and  Eriina  Regan 
flashed  now  and  then  athwart  my  ima- 
gination, not  unmingled  with  quick- 
coming  fancies  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  if  indeed  I  can  be  said  to  be 
enabled  to  form,  even  in  imagination, 
a  correct  idea  of  so  magnificent  an 
abstraction.  Accordingly,  the  ap- 
pointed day  saw  me  elegantly  at- 
tired in  mtifli  [regimentals,  of  course, 
were  expected,  but  that  I  could  not 
aHford,  in  justice  to  the  regiment]  rat- 
tat-tatting  at  Mr.  Denis  Macarthv's 
private  entrance  on  the  Grand  Parade, 
as  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
''beautiful  city"  has  the  honour  to  be 
denominated.  The  door  was  opened  by 
a  servant  in  genteel  livery,  who,  after 
carefully  layii^  aside  ray  hat  and  cane, 
as  hostages  for  the  shilling  he  expected 
•n  my  leavii^  the  house,  ushered  me 
with  much  ceremony  to  a  handsomely 
fbmished  drawinff-robin,  where  my 
flrieiid  and  hoct,  Mr.  Denis  Macarthy 
aforesaid,  received  me  with  great 
warmth  of  hospitality,  introducing  me 
to  his  wife,  a  remarkably  genteel  wo- 
man, and  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Murphy,  a  pretty  good-humoured 
personage,  one  of  a  cum  of  Murphys 
who  luxuriate  in  Cork. 

We  chatted  for  some  sitne  on  the 
weather,  vainly  endeavourivg  to  solve 
the  important  problem  in  meteorology, 
why  it  should  rain  in  the  south  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland  irom  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other ;  we  then  changed 
the  topic  to  politics,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  grievance  par  excellence 
of  Ireland.  Discovering,  however, 
that  We  were  each  morally  certam 
that  the  grievance  of  the  other  was 
no  grievance  at  all,  and  being  also 
WBwiiaafeably  convbeed  that  no  re- 


siiedy'for  the  evih  oftbe  cottntry  was 
worth  trying  save  our  own,  we  caina 
to  no  verf  satis&ctory^  conclnstoo  upon 
that  difficult  question.  We  then 
shifted  our  talk  to  religion.  Here  we 
contrived  to  get  upon  neutral  ground, 
being,  one  and  all,  of  opinioB  that  a 
little  less  zeal  and  a  good  deal  more 
chanty,  on  the  part  of  the  diflereni 
sects  of  religionists,  would  be  of  im- 
mense service  to  the  country  at  bvge. 
Upon  further  dlscnssion,  however,  we 
found  out  that  each  of  us  laid  clain 
to  every  possible  excellenee  for  his 
own  particular  sect,  throwing  all  ^be 
blame  upon  those  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  with  him ;  so  tiiat  oisr 
unanimity  upon  religion  was  not  more 
likely  to  produce  good  results  in  prac- 
tice than  our  difference  upon  politics. 
Dinner  was  announced  in  the  m^  of 
time,  just  as  the  ordinary  topics  of  Hi- 
bernian conversation,  that  is  to  say,  the 
weather,  politics,  and  religion  had  been 
exhausted.  After  many  refusab  on 
my  part,  the  honour  of  handing  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  the  dining  par- 
lour was  conferred  on  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Murphys,  the  grocer  akd 
myself  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
dinner,  as  usual  in  Cork,  was  exod- 
lent :  a  turbot  and  lobster  sanoe,  re- 
moved by  barn-door  fbwb  aadtoi^gfte, 
with  a  rib  of  roast  beef,  together  widi 
the  usual  etceteras  of  a  second-ooone, 
formed  a  very  sufficient  oommisaariat 
for  our  moderate  partieomn^, 
-  With  the  dessert  ap^kred  a  botde 
of  old  Madeira,  a  wine  wMdi,  firon 
long  service  in  the  east,  I  am  parti- 
cularly addicted  to.  Nor  can  I  ima- 
gine the  affectation  that  makes  claret 
now  a  days  so  mudi  more  a  fasluon- 
able  wine :  however  that  may  be,  the 
grocer  at  Cork  spared  us  thin  pota- 
tions, and  we  were  not  b^i&d  sand 
in  showing  that  we  fully  appreciated 
the  excelknce  of  his  London  parti- 
cular. 

I  wish  some  philosophic  hon  vioaaU 
would  explain  now  it  cornea  to  pass 
that  the  flow  of  soul  and  of  the  decanter 
always  run  together.  Although  grave 
and  melanchc^  at  times,  the  tixwliag 
of  passes  upon  the  mnror-like  ma- 
hogany, and  the  soft  gursliiig  of  the 
generous  wine  in  its  transit  mm  A^ 
bottle  to  tile  decantor,  never  hSL  W 
nut  me  in  a  bland  and  complaiiBt 
humour,  ever  ready  to  applied  a  goad 
thing,  or  even  to  attemft,* 
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Beeond  or  third  *bott]6|  an  indiilerent 
good  thing  myself. 

There's  Gtunbleton  of  ours^  a  fellow 
from  whom  you  can  extract  nothing 
before  dinner^  save  a  nod  or  a  gnmt^ 
yety  no  sooner  is  the  dessert  upon  the 
table^  and  the  wine  once  round,  than 
be  opens  upon  you  a  battery  of  fun 
and  good  humour  that  shatters  your 
aides  with  laughter.  The^  say  wine 
draws  out  the  natural  qualities  of  men  : 
if  soy  Gumbleton,  to  do  nature  justice, 
shoidd  be  always  as  drunk  as  a  loi'd, 
as  in  his  state  of  sober  sadness  there 
is  not  a  sulkier  fellow  in  ours  or  any 
other  regiment.  But  to  return  to  my 
narrative. 

When  the  lady,  soon  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  cloth,  retired,  and  we 
had  done  justice  to  our  loyd  feeling, 
in  a  bumper  to  the  king,  another  to 
the  army  and  navy,  proposed  in  a  highly 
complimentary  manner  by  our  enter- 
tainer, and  a  third  to  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  given  by  Mr.  Murphy,  our 
hearts  were  abundantly  open,  and  we 
began  to  get  jolly  and  familiar. 

*'  Captain  ,'*   observed   our 

host,  **  I  have  to  apologise  to  you  for 
a  most  unusual  breach  of  the  common 
rule  of  hospitality  at  our  last  meeting." 
'  ''  Don*t  mention  it :  I  presume  your 
business  required  your  immediate  at- 
tendance, and  business,  I  know,  must 
be,  of  all  things,  attended  to.*' 

"  Why,  true :  the  fact  is,  a  pressing 
eng^agement  was  the  cause  of  my  leav- 
ing you  so  i^nptly ;  but  I  assure  you 
your  coming  into  my  shop  on  the  day 
yon  did  was  to  me  one  of  the  luckiest 
accidents  of  my  life." 
«  Indeed !" 

"  Yes ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale." 
'^  If  I  might  not  be  considered  im- 
pertinently inquisitive  — " 

"  By  no  means,  captain :  you  have 
a  very  good  right  to  hear  the  parti- 
culars, and  you  should  this  moment, 
if  I  were  not  afraid  of  fatiguing  my 
friend  here,  who  has  already  had  more 
than  enough  trouble  in  the  business.*' 
**  Never  mind  me,"  interposed  the 
good-humoured  Murphy,  *'  I  have  got 
to  look  in  on  my  clerk  at  the  counting- 
house,  and  will  return  to  make  one  at 
a  quiet  rubber ;  so  good  bye,  gentle- 
men, for  the  present." 
.  *  «  To  tell  you  the  truth,  captain 

**  Lieutenant,  if  you  please  ~— **' 
**  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  faith,  all 


military  men  are  captains^  who  come 

to  our  net,  so  if  you  don't  wish  to  put 

me  but,  you  must  take  it  as  it  comes.** 

"  Or,  as  it  will  come,  let  us  hope 

*'  And  the  sooner  the  better.  We'll 
drink,  if  you  please,  to  your  speedy  pro- 
motion. Well,  sir,  now  that  you  have 
lit  your  cigar  and  settled  yourself 
comfortably,  I  will  let  you  know  that 
the  very  moment  you  entered  my  shop 
the  two  young  ladies,  the  Regans,  you 
recollect,  passed  my  door,  and  that 
brought  to  my  recollection  that  on  the 
very  same  day,  five  and  twenty  years 
before,  I  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar, 
as  the  saying  is,  the  elder  sister  of 
Melmda  and  Erlina  Regan.  The  fa- 
ther, at  that  time  in  less  splendid  cir- 
cumstances than  he  is  now  generally 
reported  to  enjoy,  was  still  considered 
the  warmest  man  in  Blarney-lane ; 
his  enterprizing  rivals  in'the  provision 
business  did  not  fail  to  attribute  to 
him  the  deal's  luck  and  his  own  in  all 
his  business  transactions :  certain  it 
was  that,  as  I  told  you  once  before, 
even  hb  failures  were  lucky.  The 
old  gentleman,  I  should  premise,  was, 
and  continues  to  be,  a  regular  hnife, 
or  I  should  rather  say  razor,  shirp 
back  and  front,  so  that  without  cut- 
ting your  fingers  you  can  touch  him 
nowhere.  Stingy  and  penurious  in  all 
that  related  to  his  own  personal  ex- 
penditure, sticking  to  business  like  a 
leech,  thinking  only  of  'money,  talking 
only  of  money,  and  giving  every  body 
to  understand  that  he  h^  money,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  he  had  credit  at 
his  fingers'  ends,  and  got  along  swim- 
mingly. 

**  Regan,  although  no  more  a  philo- 
sopher man  I  am,  was  fully  convmced 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  wonder- 
fully taken  with  the  appearances  of 
wealth.  Acting  on  this  principle,  the 
old  gentleman  would  give  a  cheqqe  on 
his  banker  for  his  baker's  bill*;  his 
butcher  must  draw  upon  l^m  for  his 
little  account  at  two  months  after  date^ 
and  he  would  discount  the  Acceptance 
himself  at  banker*s  prices.  He  scorned 
to  be  supposed  capable  of  perusing 
any  thing  m  the  newspapers,  save  the 
price  of  stocks  and  the  fluctuations  of 
the  money  market,  with  all  the  mys- 
teries whereof  he  affected  to  be  quite 
familiar.  He  knew  all  the  { warm  '. 
men  in  Blarney-lane  and  other  parts 
of  our  southern  metropolitan  dty^  apd 
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hftd  «hr^W(1  notions  of  sticlt  us  wert 
•  shaky/  He  never  directly  owne<i  to 
tbe  possesnion  nf  ready  money  bim* 
•elfy  but  could  always  direct  a  cus- 
tomer to  those  who  had  it.  In  tbia 
Way  my  excellent  father-in-law  in- 
(mrrod  a  feaeral  suspicion  of  sharing 
tht  profits  without  incurring  the  odium 
of  usury. 

^  No  man  on  earth  was  more  punctual 
in  his  payments  in  his  early  day  than 
Reffan ;  be  never  was  luiown  to  *  fly 
a  kite/  and  his  '  paper  *  was  as  good 
as  the  Bank  of  England.  He  had  at 
hb  tongue's  end  full  particulars  of  all 
the  gentnr  round  Cork  whose  estates 
were  embarrassed^  and  what  was  a 
much  easier  charge  upon  his  memory^ 
particulars  also  of  such  as  were  not. 
The  very  aspect  of  my  worthy  father* 
in4aw*8  establishment  indicated  a  mo- 
neyed man:  no  show,  no  flam,  no 
gilding  upon  his  gingerbread  ;  all  waa 
solid  and  snbstantial  as  bis  credit, 
from  the  huge  iron  crane  wherewith 
his  tierces  of  beef  and  pork  were 
transferred  from  his  store  to  the  wag* 
gons,  down  to  tbe  massire  iron  knocker 
on  the  hall  door  of  his  dwelling-house 
hard  by.  Such  was  the  ostensible 
position  of  Regan  flve-aad- twenty  years 
a^  when  I  became  acquainted  with 
his  only  daughter  Kathleen  (for  Me^ 
linda  and  Enina  were  not  thought  of 
at  that  time)  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Regan,  who  was  strongly  sus- 
peoted  of  posting  his  books  on  Sun- 
davs,  was  in  the  habit  of  sirnding 
Miss  Kathleen  to  early  mass  by  her- 
self, for  he  had  at  this  time  lost  his 
first  wife,  and  bad  not  as  yet  married 
his  second.  It  so  happened  that  I 
always  went  to  early^mass  myself,  be- 
oaoie  I  was  then  glad  to  take  the  be€i 
opportunitT  of  getting  a  seat,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  do  at  last  mass,  for  you 
see^  captain,  there's  a  fashion  in  masses 
at  in  other  things. 

''At  this  time  common  report  had 
liud  it  down  as  a  settled  thing  that 
Miss  Kathleen  Regan's  fortune  was 
ten  thousand  pounds ;  ten  thousand 
to  a  half-penny,  so  accurately  had  a 
discerning  public  ferretted  out  the 
amount,  that  you  would  have  thought 
her  father  had  no  more  to  do  than 
just  to  pay  the  money.  I  don't  know 
how  it  18,  captain,  that  ladies'  fortunes 
arealways  given  out  in  round  numbers. " 


*•  Ore  fotundo;*'  I'suppose,  *<9ound« 
full  and  rotlldw  in  the  mouth,  like 
your  Madeira." 

'<  I  ilare  say,  captain,  you  nuUtary 
men  ought  to  know.  However  that 
may  be,  neither  yon  nor  I  ever  heard 
of  a  lady  who  had  a  fortune  of  throe 
thousand  five  hundred  and  siity-siit 
pounds  sixteen  and  seven-pence  three 
farthings,  or  any  other  brOKea  turn :  if 
must  be  either  five  thousand,  ten  thou* 
sand,  or  twenty  thousand,  nett  cash. 

'*  As  I  was  saying  my  prayers,  i  eould 
not  help  thinking,  God  forgive  me,whe» 
ther  there  wae  so  much  monev  in  the 
world.  Ten  thousand  pounoe  rmt- 
sented  in  the  person  of  one  modes^ 
pretty  little  girl,  (she  waa  younger 
then^  captain,  than  she  is  now  bv  a 
quarter  of  a  century,)  saying  her 
prayers  with  as  much  devotion  as  if 
she  had  not  a  oross  to  bless  herself. 
Eyeing  her  from  time  to  time  over  the 
e<^e  of  my  prayer-book(  i  thought 
she  ipust  be  made  of  money,  and  by 
the  time  the  priest  had  got  to  tji^ 
<  De  Profandis,*  I  assure  you  so- 
lemnly I  was  over  head  and  oirs  in 
love  with  her.  However,  what  wat 
that  to  her  ?  I  was  an  humble  youth 
then  on  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year  as  shopman  to  Timothy  Driteoll, 
tbe  wholesale  grocer  and  tobaeoonisi; 
in  Cook-streel^  and  had  no  moro 
chance  of  an  introduction  to  Mist 
Kathleen  Regan  than  I  had  of  being 
asked  to  dinner  by  the  Lord  Lieute.. 
nant;  for  you  must  know,  captain, 
that  the  old  pig  butcher  had  given  it 
out  that  his  daughter  was  to  marry  m 
real  gentleman  from  Kerry-^-one  of 
that  class  that  would  swallow  a  good 
estate  in  whiskeys  punch,  and  marry 
the  devil's  daughter  to  briqg  it  op 
again.  While  the  sermon  was  preach* 
ing  I  was  turning  over  in  my  mind 
what  a  pity  it  was  so  fine  a  girl«.«4bo 
n^ney,  of  course^  was  nothing — should 
become  the  prey  of  a  drunken  Keny 
dragoon.  If  I  had  the  ten  thayamd-  * 
I  mean  the  girl-^thought  I,  what's  to 
prevent  me  u*om  setting  up  a  thrivii^ 
wholesale  grocery,  adding  in  time  the 
tobacco  and  spirit  line;  becoming 
common  councilman,  ald^man  of  tho 
ward,  and  in  due  rotation,  mayor  of 
the  city;*  let  me  see  than  whether 
Jerry  Regan  wotdd  venture  tP  tvn 
up  his  ill-looking  nose  at  my  wwifa^ 


«  Mr.  Macartby  seems  to  have  bad  a  prophetic  vlaoft  of  the  KefwCwrra'tWi  Ml 
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WbU«  I  was  thus  ^miming  my  vnvio^ 
eent  wind  Imilding  oasti^  in  thtf  air, 
the  sermon  had  eo'ied^  aitd  the  entire 
congregation  plunnped  down  on  th^ir 
marrow-bones  to  receive  the  beaedddte 
before  I  knew  where  I  was ;  nor  would 
I  have  awakened  from  mj  ambitious 
'  reverie  *  eren  then,  had  not  a  brattle 
of  thunder  over  head,  followed  on  the, 
instant  bj  a  terrible  storm  of  raiiv. 
restored  me  to  my  recolleotion»  and 
made  me  bless  my  lucky  stars  that  my 
Sunday  clothe^  were  safcj  as  I  had 
Xak&i  the  precaution,  though  the  morn- 
ing was  treacherously  fine^  to  bring 
with  me  my  cotton  umbrella.  As  1 
went  down  the  gallery  stairs  to  go 
out,  what  should  I  see  at  the  chapeU 
door  but  a  pretty  tiny  foot  popping 
out  from  under  a  petticoat,  and  pop* 
ping  in  again,  and  whose  foot  should 
this  be,  (M  you  think,  but  pretty  Kath- 
leen Regan's.  There  she  stood,  await- 
ing the  cessation  of  the  thunder-storm, 
looking  as  if  she  would  move  the  very 
heavens  themselves  to  pity.  What 
could  I  do,  captain,  unless  I  had  been 
fk horse?  Stepping  up  to  the  sweet 
creaturfl^  I  offered  her  my  cotton  um- 
brella, and  added,  that  as  I  feared  it 
would  be  too  heavy  for  her  to  carry, 
I  must  request  the  favour  of  being 
allowed  to  hold  it  over  her  precious 
head  ;  and  this  being  granted,  with  a 
Bmile  that  would  have  melted  a  hogs? 
bead  of  sugar,  off  we  woiX  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that.select  locality,  Blarney-lane* 

**  *  Quite  a  change  in  the  weather. 
Miss  Regan,'  said  I,  in  as  tender  a 
tone  as  one  could  throw  into  such  a 
trite  remark. 

** '  Quite/  said  the  lady  dryly  in  reply. 

'< '  And  so  unexpected  too.  Miss 
Began,  at  this  time  of  the  year.' 

**  *  Certainly,  very  unexpected,' echoed 
the  iahr  one  with  a  frigidity  that  almost 
quenched  my  ardour.  However  I  ha^ 
not  risked  my  neck  handj^g  over  the 
battlements  of  Blarney  Castle  to  kiss 
the  memorable  stone  for  nothing,  so 
1  returned  to  the  charge  with  renewed 
vigour. 

« '  Quite  as  unexpected,  Mi^s  Regan,' 
continued  I,  '  as  my  having  the  hap- 
piness of  holding  my  cotton — my  um- 
brella, I  should  say,  over  your  precious 
head !' 

'' '  I  am  sure  I  am  greatly  oUiged  to 
j&a^  sir;  I  fear  I  am  taking  you  oxA 
of  your  way^  imd  giving  yo«  a  great 
dM.«f  trouble.' 


^'^Trouble,  Miss  Kathleen.  If  you'll 
believe  me,  Mi8s  Uegan,  upon  my  sa- 
cred aflSduvit  I  would  lay  down  my  life 
for  you,  much  less  hold  up  an  urn-* 
brella,  Miss  — .' 

"«0h!  sir * 

" '  Believe  me  I  would ;  and  what  'h 
more,  on  my  oath  of  honour,  I  migh4 
as  well  be  blind  or  deaf  for  all  I  jiet 
or  hear  in  chapel  when  your  sweet 
face  is  in  it.  Miss  Kathleen ;  but  in- 
deed that  is  no  ways  wonderful,  fov 
such  a  face  for  beauty  I  never  did  see.' 

"  *  Fie  for  shame,  sir  i  you  ought 
to  go  to  chapel  to  say  your  prayersy 
and  not  sin  your  soul  by  thinking  of 
any  thii^  else.' 

<<  <  No  more  I  do.  Miss  Regan ;  on 
my  oath  I  am  always  praving  thai 
I  was  good  anojtghf  and  haudsont 
enough,  and  rich  enough,  to  ask  vou 
to  think  of  me  now  sind  then,  when 
you  have  nothing  else  to  do.' 

"  *  Thbk  of  yoUi  sir— 4hmk  of  a 
young  maja-..-I  should  not  think  of 
such  things  at  my  time,  of  life,  I* 
am  sure.  I  think  the  rain  is  lighter 
now,  sir.* 

•<  <  By  BO  manner  of  mean^.  Miss 
Kathleen  $  it  rains  cats,  dog8»  and 
dairy  maids ;  but  it  will  rain  twice 
harder  before  it  quenches  my  love  foff 
you*  if  you'll  believe  me.' 

"  *  Yowr  love  for  me  /-^en't  talk 
nonsense.' 

<<  <  Nonsenae !  I  wii^  it  was,  Mist 
Kathleen,  I  would  be  able  to  eal 
my  allowance,  and  sleep  like  a  topi 
and  not  be  sighiiig  iX\  day  like  a 
smith's  bellows.  You  never  were  m 
love.  Miss  Kathleen.  R^pan.' 

**  *  1  am  too  young,  sir.* 

*f  *  Never  too  young  to  lears,  miss  % 
Ton  may  be  taken  by  surf^e  if  you 
naven*t  a  little  experience  in  1ot« 
jnatfeers,  and  maybe  married  be^Mrt 
you  know  where  you  are,  to  a  vo$Kk 
you  don't  like.' 

*^'  Married  to  a  Biau  I  don't  iikel — 
Neverr 

"  Miss  Kathleen  had  hardly  got  out 
the  last  words,  which  sh^  uttered 
with  more  emphasis  and  decision  than 
I  expected  from  her  mildness  of  man- 
ner, when,  raising  my  umbrella,  so  as 
to  get  a  peep  at  the  length  of  the 
street,  who  should  meet  my  asto* 
siahed  optics  but  old  Regan,  in  hk 
broad-hnm  and  leathern  gaiters,  hurk. 
rying  along,  bending  imder  the  weight 
of  ckuka  jttd  un^HreUas,  In  full  apeiil 
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towards  the  chapel*  no  douht,  to  iHtig 
his  treasure  home  with  a  dry  skin. 
There  wasn't  a  moment  to  he  lost ; 
so>  telling  my  fair  charge  that  there 
was  a  paddle  knee-deep  right  in  our 
wajy  I  gave  her  a  short  turn  down 
Bachelor*s-qUay,  round  MalIow-laile> 
cutting  out  the  old  huck  completely, 
and  making  the  hest  of  my  happy 
opportunity — the  only  one,  as  I  well 
knew,  I  was  likely  to  haye  for  some 
time  to  come,  which  made  me  the 
more  desperate  in  making  the  most 
of  it.  But  why  should  I  trouhle  y6u, 
ciq>tain,  with  the  way  we  humble 
people  make.  love.  I  knew  very  well 
that  if  I  missed  my  chance  that  blessed 
Sunday  morning,  I  might  wiut  till  the 
fifth  Sunday  in  the  month  for  another,' 
and  as  my  rule  of  life  always  was 
to  complete  my  business  on  the  grand 
bop,  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  quitted 
Miss  Regan  without  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  a  snatch  of  a  kiss,  and  a  promise 
to  send  her  a  love  letter.  I  don't 
deny  that  I  was  devilish  impudent — 
nay,  I  am  sure,  now  that  I  look  back 
upon  it,  that  I  must  have  been  posi- 
tively rude ;  however,  my  humble 
opinion  has  been  throughout  life,  in 
love  matters  and  in  money  matters, 
that  every  man  gets  his  opportunity ; 
that  the  successful  man  is  he  who 
makes  a  good  use  of  it ;  and  the  un- 
lucky devil  is  he  that  lets  it  slip. 
Fortune  favours  the  Wd,  they  say, 
and  so  it  was  in  my  instance ;  for  at 
the  very  time  I  chanced  to  fall  in  with 
Miss  K!athleen,  her  father,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered,  was  pressing  her, 
through  thick  and  thin,  to  manry  that 
same  Kerry  dragoon  that  I  spoke  of, 
whose  sole  recommendation  was  that 
he  was  nominal  owner  of  some  half 
hundred  acres  of  mountain,  that  he 
could  drink  half  a  score  tumblers  of 
whiskey  punch  at  a  sitting,  drive  tan- 
dem  when  he  could  get  it,  and  had  the 
honour  and  glory  of,  once  upon  a  time, 
killing  a  man  in  a  duel.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  not  one  of  these  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Mac  Gillicuddy  re- 
commoided  itself  to  the  tender  heart 
of  Miss  Kathleen  Rra^an ;  she  dis- 
liked the  habits  of  Mac  Gillicuddy, 
A/e  disliked  the  name  Mac  Gillicuddy, 
and  she .  dbliked  the  man  Mac  Gillie 
cuddy. .  In  short,  Kathleen  was  found 
hy  me  in  that  happy  condition  when, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  clutches  of  a 
man  she  really  hated,  she  was  ready  to 


^nk  fkvouraMy  of  a  vaan  Aat  in  (ht 
indiflbrence  of  her  heart  she  wouM^ 
not  have  allowed  herself  to  think  of 
for  a  moment ;  so  that,  vanity  apart,' 
her  favourable  prepossessions  towards 
me  arose  from  the  fact,  not  that  she 
loved  me  much,  but  that  she  hated 
Mac  Gillicuddy  more.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  the  many  I  have  olA 
served  through  life,  where  fortmie 
throws  chances  when  they  least  expect 
it  in  the  way  of  those'  who  chance  fw 
themselves.  Well,  sir,  Sunday  after 
Sunday  I  threw  myself  in  the  dear 
girl's  way,  and  althoagh  speaking 
openly  was  out  of  the  question,  it  sel^  . 
dom  happened  that  I  did  not  get  aa 
opportunity  of  informing  her  of  4fae 
progress  of  my  passion  in  a  bit  of 
writing,  stuffed  in  her  muff  sideways 
in  the  squeeze  as  we  came  down  the 
gallery  stairs.  In  short,  when  old 
Kegan — he  was  not  so  old  then,  yoa 
may  suppose,  as  he  is  now — fbund  ont 
from  the  indiqiosition  of  his  daughter 
to  throw  herself  away  upon  the  g«i- 
tleman  of  his  choice,  and  from  the 
hints  of  certain  good-natured  friend 
who  are  always  to  be  found  active  in 
such  cases,  that  there  was  something 
in  the  wind  between  Miss  Kathleen 
and  your  humble  servant,  his  rage  and 
indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and  the 
parental  vagaries  customary  in  sock 
cases,  of  threatening  to  throw  her  out  of 
the  window,  of  givmg  her  his  curse— *>  . 
which  would  have  been,  I  take  it,  no 
more  evil  to  any  body  than  his  bleas- 
in^ — and  of  cutting  her  off  with  a 
shilling,  were  all  in  duo  course  in- 
flicted upon  poor  Kathleen,  with  the 
inevitable  natural  result  of  coniirmii^ 
her  in  the  attachment  she  had  bjr  this 
time  formed  for  myself.  To  save  the 
poor  girl  further  annoyance,  aiid 
also  to  prevent  old  Regan  making  a 
fool  of  himself  by  any  exposure,'  I 
thought  the  wisest  way  was  to  put 
matters  into  that  condition  ythen  H 
becomes  prudential  to  put  the  best 
face  upon  them,  and  so  took  my  sweet- 
heart m  the  cool  of  the  evening  over 
the  old  fellow's  garden-wall,  ud  oS 
to  Sunday's- well,  where  we  got  a  Veuh 
porary  splice  from  a  well-known  eo«i- 
ple-b^ggar,  (as  the  veneraUe  nan  k 
irreverently  called,)  who  ke^  an  ^oi- 
licensed  temple  of  Hymen  iv'^d^lKH 
liday  neighbourhood.  Of  tUs  Bpl» 
esc4>adeTtok>k  c^ur«'io  inftHl  Ithpat 
in  A  very  pemten^,  pobr-&i0«lfcl$ii- 
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tie*  wfaieh  prodnoed  no  answer  for  a 
ooQsiderable  tim^  until  the  urgency 
of  our  carcumstances  became  so  great 
tiiat  we  were  in  danger  of  having  no 
place  whereon  to  lay  our  heads,  when 
shame  coerced  my  father-in-law  into 
doing  that  which  could  never  have 
been  expected  from  his  humanity, 
namely,  expressing  his  deterounation 
to  make  some  provision  for  his  daugh* 
ter  and  her  husband*  Accordingly, 
with  a  very  ill  grace,  and  after  a  deal 
of  family  n^ociation,  a  sort  of  hollow 
truce  was  patched  up  between  the  old 
fellow  and  me.  A  day  was  appointed 
for  an  interview,  and  my  wife  and  I, 
with  the  seven  penitentiid  psalms  legi- 
bly imprinted  on  our  countenances, 
entered  the  counting-house  of  the  ve- 
nerable gentleman — she  in  expectation 
of  his  blessing,  and  I  of  touching  the 
ten  thousand  shiners  which  a  generous 
public  had  long  determined  to  be  the 
handsome  portion  of  the  handsome 
Miss  Reg^.  The  coundnff-house  was 
a  dirty  dog-hole,  filled  with  a  piggish 
smell  and  darkness  visible :  here,  for 
Regan  could  not  condescend  to  admit 
two  such  reprobates  into  his  dwellmg- 
bonse,  we  found  the  pig  butcher  in  his 
den  ;  and,  although  no  coward,  I  will 
honestly  confess  to  you,  captain,  I  had 
rather  at  that  moment  have  been  any 
where  else.  .  After  rolling  his  glaring 
eye-balLs  half  out  of  their  sockets,  and 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage,  he 
opened  a  batteir  of  Billing^sffate  upon 
U8»  and  especially  upon  me,  uiat  might 
haye  served  a  regiment  of  fishwomen 
for  A  twelvemondi. 

*'  He  swore  ten  thousand  sacred  oaths 
that  he  would  never  give  us  a  far- 
tlung;  then,  that  he  would  pay  our 
passage  to  Botany  Bay,  with  his  hearty 
curse  to  help  us  along ;  that  he  would 
rather  have  seen  his  daughter  dead  at 
his  feet;  that  as  she  had  made  her 
bed  so  she  might  lie;  that  he  had 
reared  her,  he  thought,  to  be  meat  for 
my  master,  but  t^t  she  had  made 
dog's  meat  of  herself:  but  there  is  no 
occasion  to  repeat  all  the  old  savage 
swore  or  sud.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  interview  was,  when  he  had 
done  ra^Dg  and  crying  alternately 
over  the  hard  fate  of  his  daughter  in 
escaping  a  gentleman  rascal  and  mar- 
xying  an  honest  plebeian,  turning  to  a 
huge  iron  safe  built  in  the  wall,  and 
wmch  my  youthful  imagination  pic- 
t|ir»d  as  containiAg  all  the  treasures 


of  Ophir  and  Peru  to  boot,  he  inserted 
into  the  proper  orifice  an  immense  key, 
and  swinging  the  ponderous  doors  of 
the  iron  treasury  with  much  difficulty 
apart,  unlocked  an  inner  door,  also 
of  iron,  but  less  massive  than  the  last. 
Then,  opening  a  little  drawer  built,  as 
it  appeared,  in  the  very  entrails  of  the 
wall,  drew  forth  a  sheaf  of  paper, 
which  I  could  easily  discern,  not  by 
sight  but  by  the  peculiar  rustling,  to 
be  promises  to  pay  of  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
Taking  from  the  roll  three  notes,  the 
old  fellow  handed  them  to  me,  accom- 
panied with  a  tissue  of  abusive  lan- 
guage, such  as  was  beyond  the  patience 
i>£  Job  himself  to  have  submitted  to  in 
silenoe.  My  poor  wife,  weeping  bit- 
terly all  the  time,  put  me  almost  beside 
myself,  and  I  seriously  meditated  forc- 
ing the  bank  notes  down  his  throat- 
rather  an  eccentric  method,  I  must 
admit,  of  putting  paper  money  into 
circulation. 

**  *  I'll  tell  you  what,  old  spare  rib,' 
said  I,  flirting  the  notes  carelessly  be- 
tween my  finger  and  thumb,  *  I  think 
it  would  do  you  no  manner  of  harm 
to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head. 
Recollect  you  were  a  poor  boy  once 
yourself,  and  remember  that  I  belong 
to  the  Macarthys  of  the  west,  who 
mounted  their  horses  while  the  Mac 
Gillicuddys  held  the  stirrup.'  You 
may  laugh,  captam,  at  the  family  pride 
of  a  grocer's  shopman,  and  I  hope  I 
know  too  much  of  the  world  to  be 
guilty  of  such  ridiculous  folly  at  this 
time  of  day ;  but  I  can  assure  you, 
two  cinder  sifters  in  this  part  of'^  the 
country  cannot  get  to  fisty  cuf&  unless 
their  family  pedigrees  have  been  pre- 
viously sputtered  in  the  faces  of  each 
other.  I  can't  tell,  I  am  sure,  why 
this  should  be  so,  unless  that  people 
mmt  have  something  to  brag  on,  and 
that  where  there  is  no  money  they 
must  take  iip  with  blood,  and  I  hear 
'tis  the  same  way  In  all  poor  coun- 
tries. However,  that's  neither  here 
nor  there:  my  wife,  who  had  some 
sense,  notwithstanding  her  grief  at  the 
unkind  reception  given  us  by  her  fa- 
ther, interposed  and  preventea  fWlher 
hostilities.  But  I  was  determined  not 
to  quit  the  field  without  an  exhibition 
of  my  foolish  pride.'  '  Laying  down 
the  notes,  which  I  had  glanoed  at  suf- 
ficiently only  to  ascertain  that  they 
appeared  to  be  bank'  post  bills  for  a 
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thottSftnd  Mdi,  (not  bank  ndt^»  ydU 
will  reoolkotO  I  told  mj  fftth«r4rt-law 
that  I  despised  him  and  fais  iiioii#7» 
that  I  was  as  good  a  man  as  himself^ 
and  would  one  day  prove  it  to  the 
world)  with  muoh  more  nonsense  of 
the  same  descripti6n.  The  old  fellow 
appeared  ready  enough  to  take  me  at 
my  word,  and  was  about  to  elutoh  the 
money,  when  my  discreet  spdusd^  to 
whose  good  sense  and  discretion  in 
worldly  matters,  as  well  as  to  her 
afftotion  and  duty  towards  me^  I  tm 
indebted  for  everything  I  have,  stepped 
forward,  quietly  folded  up  the  notes, 
and  pat  them  in  her  reticide.  Whea 
the  old  gentleman  observed  this,  he 
stormed  and  raged  more  furiously 
than  ever-ocalled  us  beggars  who  had. 
oome  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
vob  him,  and  so  on.  Getting  tired 
of  the  transaction,  my  wife,  who  had 
repeatedly  asked  him  for  his  blessing, 
which  he  brutally  refused,  took  my 
arm,  uid  we  left  the  place,  not  by  any 
tbeans  satisfied  with  our  reception,  but 
eonsoling  oureelvcs  with  the  reflection 
that  three  thousand  pounds  would  take 
the  sharp  edge  off  our  misfortunes^ 
and  enable  me  to  starts  With  reason* 
able  prospects  of  suecess,  m  some 
respectable  line  of  business.  We  re- 
turned, tberefore,  to  our  temporary 
home,  where,  while  my  wife  miide  ar- 
rangements for  entertaining  a  few 
humble  friends  who  were  expected 
Aat  evenlhgt  I  went  out  to  complete 
a  negotiation  I  had  formed  with  a 
respectable  man  in  my  line  of  busi* 
aess  for  a  partnership  on  advantageoue 
terms,  which  I  had  brought,  in  aati- 
eipation  of  the  prospects  I  had  from 
my  fatherin-law,  almost  to  a  conclu- 
sion. As  I  was  anxious  to  s^tle  and 
get  to  work  at  obce,  I  signed  an  agree* 
meat  with  my  future  piCrtner  on  the 
instaat,  binding  myself  to  put  two 
thousand  pounds  into  the  concern,  in 
return  for  which  and  my  personal  ex- 
ertions, I  was  to  have  one-third  of  the 
sett  profits,  to  be  increased  to  ooe- 
baif  on  the  payment,  within  ten  years»r 
of  another  like  sum.  Delighted  at 
havmg  thus  secured  a  prospect  of 
respectably  maintaining  my  family, 
and  of  justifying  the  good  opinion  I 
bad  obtained  from  those  that  knew 
me,  I  returned  home  with  that  light* 
hearted  satisfaction  a  man  feels  when 
be  kn0#s  he  meane  te  do  well,  and 
seee.a  fto^ect  of  dflteg.itdl.     I« 


the  dburse  of  the  efveoiAg  our  friends, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  my  friends-.* 
for  none  of  the  Regan  oonnezi<»i  would 
condescend  to  have  any  thing  te  do 
with  uS'^dropped  in  to  tea.  We  were 
Tory  merry  and  comfortaUe,  when 
a  kuOok  at  the  hall-door  announced 
some  unexpected  guest,  whom  I  went 
out  to  receive  and  welcome.  Judge  my 
surprise  when,  on  opening  the  door,  I 
encountered  full  butt  the  lean,  bidf- 
starved,  skinny  visage  of  a.  maid^  sis- 
ter of  my  father-in-law,  who,  since  the 
death  of  Kathleen*s  mother,  had  kept 
house  for  him,  and  Was  currently  be- 
lieved to  be  as  great  an  old  knife  and 
miser  as  himself.  God  knows  I  would 
rather  have  seen  any  body  %lse,  but 
my  heart  was  open,  and  receiving  the 
<^d  woman  as  a  sort  of  flag  of  truee, 
opening  a  prospect  of  reoonoiliatioa 
with  the  old  hoy,  I  called  my  wile, 
who  led  her  to  our  apartniont,  made 
her  lay  aside  her  bonnet  and  doak,  jmmI 
join  our  flrlends  in  the  drawtng-room ; 
which  she  accordingly  did,  mndi  to  the. 
gratification  of  Kathleen,  who  felt 
bitterly  the  way  in  which  her  relatives 
had  treated  her,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  she  pracdcally  asserted  a 
preference  for  the  man  of  heir  choice. 
The  presence,  unexpected  though  it 
was,  of  her  aunt,  was  an  indication  to 
my  friends  that  her  friends  had  net 
altogether  disowtied  her,  and  as  sUdi 
E^e  gladly  received  it.  We  passed  the 
evening  very  pleasantly— my  wife  and 
myself  losing  a  rubber  oi^  two  to  cM 
^fls  Regan^  who,  all  we  could  de, 
would  take  her  departure  beflM^  wa^. 
peir,  promising  her  beet  interest  with 
my  wife*s  father  for  a  complete  and 
perfect  reconoiliatiom  At  lon|^  and 
at  last,  our  friends  retired,  while  we 
aat  chatting,  as  new  married  congas 
will,  upon  various  mattera  trifimgia- 
^emselves,  but  to  us  of  great  impor- 
tance. When  we  had  determiaed'te 
retire  for  the  night,  KlttUeeo  b^ 
tiiought  her  of  her  retifcule  and  thr 
money  it  contained,  and  Went  to  hdng 
it  me  for  the  purpose  of  depoaittog  it 
in  some  place  of  greater  seourity :  re« 
turning  with  a  pallid  £noe,  fludied  eys^ 
and  quivering  up,  I  asked  what  coold 
be  the  matter;  she  repHed  fay  taming 
the  reticule  inside  out  before  my  e^es. 
There  it  was,  but  the  precious  l$mg^ 

tHI  MOKir,  WiLB  GOKX. 
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aa  nowhere  to  b#  found.   There  was 

0  reaaod  for  supposing  that  it  bad 
een  lost  on  the  way  A*om  my  fatber- 
)-li«w'a  to  our  own  home,  nor  had 
ny  en^  gained  entrance  into  the  bed- 
oom  befbre  or  after  our  friends^  who 
ad  that  evening  favoured  tis  with 
b^ir  company. 

**  One  only  means  of  accounting  for 
ts  disappearance  remained,  namely, 
hat  some  of  our  guests  bad  eased  us 
>f  all  our  little  store;  neither  dare  hint 
he  Suspicion  to  the  other.  Kathleen 
n  her  heart  flurmised  that  some  of  my 
'Clationsy  who  were  not  over-ineum- 
)ered  with  worldly  wealth,  had  taken 
he  liberty  of  making  their  fortune  by 

1  short  out,  and  I  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  letting  the  whole  weight  of 
ny   suspicion  fall,  I  know  not  bow 
truly,  upon  that  old  withered  hag.  Miss 
Regan.     However,  you  may  judge  our 
surprise  atid   despair  ;  but  you  may 
not  dp  any  such  thing :  nobody  that 
has  not  gamed  a  wife  and  lost  her  for- 
tune in  an  hour  can  form  the  slightest 
notion    of    our    pitiable    condition. 
Bound  no  later  thlm  that  very  day  in 
an  engagement  which  I  ooold  not  fulfil, 
having  relinquished  the  situation  upon 
which  I  depended  for  present  bread, 
and  utterly  bereft  of  means  wherewith 
to  encounter  the  dreaded  future,  it  is 
impossible  for   you  or   any  man  to 
imagine  the  despair  which  filled  our 
hearts— despair  in  mv  case  the  more 
poignant,  because   mmgled  with  un- 
availing t*{^.      1  stormed,  I  swore, 
I  was  on  the  point  of  rushing,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury,  to  the  house  of  old 
Regan,  and  tearing  him,  on  bare  sus- 
picioa,  to  pieces ;  in  an  instant  after  I 
determined  to  fly  with  my  wife  that 
very  night  from  the  towt^  sooner  than 
encounter  the  disgrace    and   misery 
that  awaited  me  at  every  tura.     In 
short,  while  my  poor  wife  w^,  and 
consoled,  or  endeavoured  to  console 
me,  I  f^med   a  thoiiisand  reckless 
schemes,  and  abandoned  them  as  sooa 
as  ^ned  ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  attri* 
bute  of  great  misfortanes  to  deprive 
the  snfferer  of  the  means  of  escaping 
their  ^onsequenceti,  as  a  stunning  blow 
deprives  the  wayfarer  <ii  consciousness> 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  those 
whe  lay  in  wait  to  take  his  money  or 
his  life.    However,  after  a  niffht  of 
agoi^y>  the  rnornihg  came,  and  if  with 
it  came  not  cool  reJBectioii)  at  least  my 
better  naliire  triumphed  so  far  over 


my  passion  as  to  induce  ma  to  outfact 
ill  fortune,  and  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  But  here  new  and  un- 
foreseen troubles  awaited  me.  Whon 
I  stated  my  unfortunate  case  to  the 
party  with  whom  I  had  the  day  before 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  of 
co-partnership,  his  only  reply  was  the 
intimation  of  his  intention  to  take  im* 
mediate  proceedings  to  compel  me  X6 
the  fulfilment  of  my  agreement.  My 
wife  went  to  her  father  with  a  recital 
of  her  misfortune,  was  laughed  at  and 
almost  insulted.  The  story  soon  got 
wind,  and  while  the  magnanimity  of 
old  Regan  giving  his  undutiful  daugh- 
ter, who  had  refused  to  marry  a  Mao 
Gillicuddy,  the  liberal  fortune  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  was  every  where 
applauded,  the  fact  of  the  money  having 
been  stolen  was  altogether  disbelieved  $ 
the  general  impression  being  that  I 
had  trumped  up  this  plausible  tale  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  more  montf 
from  the  benevolent  old  gentleman. 
When  this  prejudice  became  genera^ 
as  it  speedily  did,  I  found  that  xof 
former  employer  refused  to  receive  me 
again  into  his  establishment,  and  as  1 
met  with  equal  difficulty  ia  every  otbeT 
quarter,  the  prospect  of  starvatioli 
stared  me  in  the  face,  and  probably 
that  would  have  been  my  lot,  if  I  had 
not  luckily  been  arrested  for  debit 
and  thrown  into  the  city  jail,  where  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  thaft 
excellent  man,  and  member  of  an  ex- 
cellent family,  who  dined  with  us  t<^ 
day,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the 
jail  committee,  a  sympathising  and 
active  friend.  To  him  I  related  my 
melancholy  case,  and  he  implicitly  be- 
lieved it.  He  gave  me  his  best  advice 
as  to  my  future  conduct,  and  whaA 
was  of  no  less  importance,  released  me 
from  prison,  and  gave  me  temporary 
employment  All  attempts  to  recover 
the  money  proved  fruitless.  Evea  if 
we  could  have  thrown  strong  cuspicioa 
upon  any  of  the  party  at  my  house  on 
the  evenii>g  of  the  theft,  we  could  ha>*# 
done  nothing,  my  wife  and  I  being 
equally  ignorant  of  the  numbers  of  tba 
bank  post  bills,  and  of  the  nana  of  the 
person  to  whose  order  they  were  made 
payable.  Still  I  had  that  strong  coor 
viction  impressed  upon  my  mind  that 
the  robbiSpy  was  eontrived  by  my 
worthy  father-in-law,  and  executed  by 
his  sister.  My-  own  relatives,  wh4 
were  the  Qi4y  O^b^  perseae  em*Bi 
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on  that  memorable  nighty  I  knew 
though  they  were  poor  to  be  honest. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  conviction  in 
my  mind,  if  I  could  not  procure  con- 
Yiction  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  even 
that,  had  I  the  proof  requisite  to  ob- 
tain it,  would  be  such  a  disgrace  to  my 
wife  that  it  is  more  than  probable  I 
should  not  have  had  the  courage  to 
bring  the  matter  to  trial.  Thus  1  was 
fain  to  pocket  the  injury,  and  since  the 
world  m  general  refused  to  believe 
that  I  had  sustained  the  loss,  regretted 
that  I  had  ever  mentioned  it.  The 
whole  scope  and  end  of  my  existence 
since  then  has  been  to  repair  it,  with 
what  success  you  may  partly  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  my  place  of 
business.  In  fact  after  the  first  bm*st 
of  passion  for  my  loss  was  past,  my 
energies  were  nerved  to  an  exertion 
that  without  it  I  probably  should  never 
have  attempted.  I  was  determined 
to  justify  to  an  unbelieving  world  not 
only  my  character  but  my  talent,  and 
instead  of  sinking  under  my  misfor- 
tune, I  determined  to  succeed  in  spite 
of  it.  You  may  suppose  my  wife  and 
I  lived  very  humbly  for  some  years, 
but  our  poverty  never  was  embittered 
by  any  vwn  altercations  or .  conten- 
tions; she  always  behaved  to  me  in 
the  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  man- 
ner, and  I  discovered  at  once  that 
though  I  had  lost  my  wife's  fortune,  I 
had  gained  a  fortune  in  my  wife.  A 
few  years  saw  my  character  so  far  re- 
established that  I  had  sufficient  credit 
to  establish  myself  in  business  in  a 
small  way.  What  with  industry  and 
good  fortune  I  had  a  very  fair  con- 
nexion, and  finally,  joining  with  my 
friend  Murphy  in  some  speculation,  I 
made  a  little  money,  which  enabled  me 
to  remove  to  this  more  commodious 
situation.  I  need  not  say  that  my 
worthy  father-in-law  and  I  had  no 
further  intercourse:  he  married  a 
second  time  soon  after  my  affair,  and 
the  young  ladies  you  saw  on  the  parade 
are  his  daughters  by  this  second  mar- 
riage. He  has  grown  in  wealth  abun- 
dantly since  then,  but  bears  a  rather 
suspected  character.  If  indeed  be 
plays  off  such  tricks  on  others,  as  I 
suspect  he  did  on  me,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  is  better  known 
than  trusted.  You  may  suppose  that 
iJthotigh  I  was  now  above  want,  and 
had  OTery  DrQS|>ect  of  decently  main- 
tuiniog  and  brmging  up  my  family. 


the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
three  thousand  pounds  ever  and  aoon 
recurred  to  my  memory.  Often  and 
often  did  I  dream  that  I  had  discovered 
the  numbers,  and  the  name  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  bills  were  payable. 
I  thought  of  every  odd  name  and  odd 
number,  but  I  never  could  make  anr 
approach  towards  satisfying  myself 
uj)on  the  subject  I  dare  say,  captain, 
if^you  are  fond  of  music,  you  may  some- 
time or  other  have  heard  a  tune  with- 
out recollecting  when  or  where,  which 
you  are  anxious  to  recall,  but  in  vain. 
In  this  way  exactly  was  I  often  at- 
tempting to  recover  the  particulars  of 
the  Bank  bills  which  I  had  certrnhf 
looked  upoHs  as  I  thought  with  suffi- 
cient attention,  so  far  as  eyes  were  con- 
cerned, but  which  failed  of  impression 
upon  my  memory,  because  of  the  agi- 
tation in  which  mv  mind  was  kept 
during  our  short  mterriew,  by  toe 
slang  ichanging  of  my  worthy  mther* 
in-law.  When  I  was  musing  in  ^is 
way  one  afternoon,  the  thought  sud- 
denly struck  me  that  the  books  of  the 
bank  of  Ireland  might  afford  me  some 
information,  if  I  could  gain  access  to 
them.  The  number  of  thousand  pound 
bank  notes  and  bills  issued  I  knew  must 
be  comparatively  smaD,  and  as  these 
must  necessarily,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  circulation,  reappear  at  the  Bank  in 
a  greater  or  less  time,  I  concluded 
that  by  ascertaining  the  career  of  the 
particular  notes  in  question,  one  might 
track  the  thief.  But  here  again  I 
knew  I  would  be  met  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  a  demand  of  the  particuJari 
of  my  missing  notes ;  these  I  was 
utterly  unprepared  to  furnish,  and 
here  again  I  was  at  hxHt, 

"  However,  my  trusty  friend  andboie- 
factor  going  to  Dublin  on  busincssy  I 
took  that  opportunity  of  aceompanjiog 
a  man  so  justly  respected,  in  tne  hope 
that  the  Bank  might  afford  me  aame 
advice  to  guide  my  investigaUons  for 
the  future,  if  they  could  afford  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  my  inquiries  for 
the  present.  Arrived  in  Dublin,  I  was 
introduced  to  the  Directors  by  my 
worthy  friend,  who  answered  for  my 
respectability,  stating  my  case  with  a 
benevolent  earnestness  that  won  upon 
the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him, 
so  far  that  orders  were  immediately 
issued  to  the  Secretary  to  give  erory 
facility  to  my  inqmry.  On  examina. 
tion  of  Uie  bank  books  for  a  series  of 
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years,  an  operation  which  I  need  not 
tell  you  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  fatigue,  we  diseovered  that 
all  the  bank-notes  and  post  bills  of  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  had 
repeatedly  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  company,  save  and  except  three ; 
these  were  post  bills,  but  to  whose 
order  payable  I  was  not  allowed  to  be 
informed. 

"  The  decision  of  the  directors  upon 
the  case  was,  that  if  these  bills  did  not 
re-appear  in  circulation,  and  that  I 
couM  ascertain  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  made  payable,  with- 
out which  the  Directors  did  not  feel 
justified  in  going  further,  they  would 
again  take  my  case  into  their  favour- 
able consideration;  and  with  this 
answer  I  retured  to  my  business.  The 
truth  of  the  matter,  when  I  found  that 
those  bills  were  not  in  circulation  like 
all  others,  flashed  upon  me  at  once. 
I  concluded,  how  far  riffht  or  wron? 
you  ma^  be  able  to  judge,  that  old 
il(^^,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment, 
and  the  darkness  of  his  counting-house, 
had  given  me  post  bills  instead  of  bank- 
notes, and  on  findine  them  once  more 
in  hk  possession,  through  the  light- 
fingered  dexterity  of  his  sister,  knew 
tlMt  to  uut  them  in  circulation  would 
inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  bring  home 
to  his  own  door  the  robbery  and  its 
consequences.  Although  I  was  no 
richer  than  before,  it  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  know  that  the  old 
rogoe  had  not  been  able  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  infamy,  but  was  obliged 
to  destroy  the  bills,  as  doubtless  he 
had  done,  to  avoid  detection  and 
punishment. 

«  To  jour  fortunate  arrival  I  am  in- 
debted for  being  three  thousand  pounds 
richer  this  day  than  I  was  thb  day 
three  weeks.'  Yoqr  extraordinary  name. 


for  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  it  ti 
an  extraordinary  name,  struck  roe  on 
the  instant  with  a  force  that  left  me  no 
doubt  of  my  being  in  the  right,  as 
that  of  the  payee  of  the  unlucky  bills  ; 
on  the  instant,  as  you  may  have  ob- 
served, I  left  you,  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards  was  on  my  way  to  Dublin, 
where  the  directors,  satisfied  by  the 
last  proof  in  my  power  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  statement,  handsomely  paid 
me  tliree  thousand  pounds  in  cash, 
subject  only  to  the  contingenov  of  the 
bills  ever  beine  presented  to  them  for 
payment,  of  which  I  need  hardly  say» 
I  have  not  the  least  apprehension. 

"  You  will  agree,  captain,  that  I  was 
not  saying  too  much  when  I  declared 
that  my  fortunate  meeting  with  you 
was  one  of  the  luckiest  days  of  my  life  ; 
and  I  hope  the  case  of  Madeira,  and 
the  few  boxes  of  cigars,  which  I  have  to 
apologise  for  sending  without  orders  to 
your  quarters,  will  not  taste  worse 
when  you  reflect  that  you  have, 
although  unconsciou8]y,4>een  the  means 
of  enabling  me  to  recover  my  long- 
lost    and   long    unhoped-for    THasE 

THOUSAND  POUND  NOTES. 

**  And  now,  if  you  will  take  another 
glass  of  wine,  captain,  we  will  join  the 
ladies.  •» 

We  did  so — a  pleasant  party,  whioh 
was  not  mv  last  under  that  ho^itable 
roof,  enabled  me  to  know  that  my 
friend  the  grocer  had  not  said  a  word 
of  his  wife  that  was  not  the  fact,  a^ 
well  as  to  be  able  to  recommend 
McCarthy,  now  an  eminent  merchant, 
to  all  mv  military  friends  in  Cork,  as 
a  devilish  honest  fellow.  By  tlie  way, 
I  have  but  one  bottle  of  his  famous 
Madeira  left,  and  as  I  think  I  never 
before  wrote  so  much  at  a  stretch, 
with  your  permission,  good-nattured 
reader,  we  will  finish  it. 
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Disclosures,  we  confess,  we  have  no 
great  fancy  for—**  revelations"  are 
to  us  not  only  oflfensive,  but  dull ;  and 
with  if  possible  a  more  decided 
distaste  we  repudiate  the  prolix  apolo- 
gies of  a  perfunct  official,  who  seeks, 
by  throwing  open  the  ledgers  of  his 
iniquitous  craft,  to  beget  an  inter- 
est in  deceit,  chicanery,  and  ef^pio- 
tttage,  because  of  its  ingenuity.  All 
this  we  not  only  dislike,  but  unhe- 
sitatingly condemn ;  and  it  is  only 
:  where,  m  the  course  of  the  tedious 
**  shewing  up,"  the  author  comes  in- 
Toluntarily  to  subjects  having  an  in- 
terest in  themselves  distinct  trom  his 
interference  with  them,  that  we  are 
glad  to  accept  the  information,  though 
with  the  drawback  of  a  muddy  me- 
.dium,  and  in  availing  ourselves  of  it 
shut  out  eyes  to  the  way  we  have  come 
at  it. 

While  we  thus  strongly  and  unhe- 
sitatingly give  this  opinion,  we  do  not 
•mean  to  deny  that  to  certain  persons 
•  and  parties  tne  statistics  of  crime  and 
infamy  may  be  both  profitable  and 
interesting.  Truth,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  worth  gathering  up ; 
and  if  the  object  of  the  search  be  fair 
and  proper,  we  have  no  right  to  ob- 
ject to  the  opening  of  the  sewers  of 
society^  though  every  right  to  remove 
ourselves  as  far  as  possible  from  be- 
holding the  di^usting  investigation, 
-It  is  the  interference  of  mere  curiosity 
on  such  occasions  we  denounce — ^just 
as  we  disapprove  of  the,  taste  for  re- 
volting studies,  where  it  only  evinces 
A  natural,  or  perhaps  we  should  say, 
diseased  appetite  for  the  horrible. 
Anatomy,  for  instance,  in  the  pursuit 
of  surgical  investigation,  is  a  noble 
and  important  study.  We  are  ready 
to  admit  the  frequenter  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room not  only  to  toleration  but 
approval,  when  the  loathsome  apart- 
ment forms  the  porch,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  to  the  sick  chamber — the  school 
in  which  the  practitioner  makes  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  means  of  re- 
lieving   human    suffering.      But    an 


amateur  turn  for  the  dead  subject 
we  confess  we  shudder  at,  on  the  score 
of  the  natural  antipathies  and  natural 
predilections  of  mankind ;  and  are  at 
ways  glad  to  see  it  a  struggle,  even 
in  the  most  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic person,  to  come  in  contact  with 
what  is  wisely  left  by  the  great  Ma- 
nager behind  the  scenes  of  nature  and 
ordinary  observatioD. 

There  is  a  peculiar  taste  in  the 
•French  nation  for  the  morbid  scru* 
tiny  we  have  been  describing,  es* 
tending  not  only' to  politics  and  the 
social  system,  but  to  romance,  poetry 
— we  had  almost  said  religion.  This 
craving  for  unnatural  stimulus  leads 
them  to  love  the  monstrosities  of 
nature,  and  the  evisceration  of  the 
human  economy ;  and  they  are  ever 
on  the  gape,  like  a  shark  under  a  ship, 
to  swallow  whatever  is  loathingly  re- 
jected by  the  above-board  appetites  of 
the  healthy  portion  of  mankind.  The 
existence  of  this  diseased  propensity 
has,  of  course,  the  tendency  to  draw 
forth  what  will  feed  it,  and  accord- 
ingly in  France,  and  in  France  alone, 
are  to  be  found  a  class  of  works  which 
have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  po- 
pularity, while  they  pander  to  such  a 
taste.  The  book  before  us,  we  ven- 
ture to'  say,  would  never  have  been 
tolerated  in  England,  on  this  and  on 
many  other  accounts.  It  humiliates 
the  people  it  comes  unongst,  by  ex* 
hibiting  how  they  have  been  the  ob- 
jects  of  surveillance,  like  the  lunatic 
at  half  liberty,  whose  keeper  dodges 
him  through  the  streets  ^  it  half  re* 
t^als  the  diamond-9ut-diamond  system 
on  which  politics  and  parties,  minis- 
ters and  governments,  placemen  and 
particuliers,  have  exbted  irom  the 
last  revolution  ;  and  it  displays  a  de- 
gree of  overwhelming  egotism,  which 
even  in  the  fatherland  of  vanity  we 
scarcely  understand  being  endured  by 
the  public  for  a  moment.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  prolix  memoirs  are  a 
refutation,  on  the  part  of  their  author, 
of  various  attacks,  principally  news- 


"  Memoires  de  M.   Gisquet,  ancien  prefet  de  police 
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paper  ones,  upon  him  and  his  admi-^ 
nistration ;  entefing  into  tedious  de- 
tails of  transactions,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  can  be  of  no  interest 
but  to  the  parties  concerned,  and 
exhibiting  at  length  folios  of  news- 
paper scurrility,  of  which  we  know  not 
which  the  stylo  or  the  matter  are  the 
more  contemptible*  Let  us,  however, 
fulfil  our  promise,  and  cull  from  this 
wilderness  the  few  grains  that  chance, 
not  cultivation,  has  scattered  over  it. 

M.  Gisquet  informs  us  that  he  was 
born  at  Veztn,  in  the  department  of 
the  Moselle,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1792, 
of  an  obscure  and  indigent  family. 
His  father  was  a  custom-house  oflficer  ; 
and  although  he  tells  us  that  his  edu- 
cation was  at  first  confined  to  the  incul- 
cation of  patriotism,  and  a  love  of 
honour  and  probity,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  he  imbibed,  along  with  these, 
some  small  share  of  the  shrewdness 
and  cunning  which  are  generally  en- 
gendered by  such  an  employment  as 
his  father's.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
removed  to  Paris  to  fill  the  situation  of 
copying  clerk  in  the  great  banking 
house  of  MM.  Perier  Fr6res,  .it  the 
head  of  which  was  the  famous  Casimir 
Perier. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  future 
minister,  finding  the  young  clerk  in 
his  bureau,  thought  he  would  ask  him 
a  question  or  two  relative  to  the  books 
of  the  establishment  and  the  accounts 
entered  in  them.  The  following  con- 
versation ensued : — 

"  *  M.  Gisquet/  said  P^ier,  *  how 
do  we  stand  with  M.  A.  ?'  Reply — 
•  He  owes  us  35,000  franca,  of  which 
15,000  are  payable  the  28th  instant, 
10,000  the  29th,  and  10,000  on  the  16th 
of  next  month.* — *  And  M.  B.  what  is 
the  state  oftis  account  ?' —  *  lie  has 
made  use  of  the  full  amount  of  his  cre- 
Jit ;  be  owes  us  1.00,000  francs,  of  whirh 
50,000  will  be  payable  on  the  1 0th  No- 
vember, 50,000  the  2'jth  of  the  same 
month,  and  50,000  the  20;h  cf  Dpcember. 
«  And  M.  C.  ?'— •  His  debt  amounts  to 
IK),000  francs  ;  but  he  has  placed  such 
and  such  goods  in  our  hands  as  so  much 
value,  which  reduces  our  balance  to 
58,000  francs.  The  remaining  90,000 
are  composed  of  our  acceptances  di- 
vided thus  :— 24,000  francs  on  the  5lh 
of  November,  16,000onthe  ISth,  20,000 
on  the  14  th  of  December,  15,000  on  the 
23d,  and  15,000  on  the  5th  of  January.' " 

The  result  of  tMs  and  other  such 


interviews  was,  that  the  banker  be- 
came sensible  of  the  extent  of  the 
clerk's  abilities,  and  the  value  of  his 
servicer,  and  took  him  by  degrees  into 
more  intimate  connexion,  which  ended 
in  a  partnership  that  was  only  dis- 
solved when  Gisquet  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  set  up  for  himself.  Thia 
occurred  in  1825.  Meantime  Gisquet 
had  proved  himself  too  shrewd  a  man 
of  business  not  to  be  had  recourse  to 
in  more  important  matters;  and  his 
continued  intimacy  with  Casimir 
Perier  led  him  naturally  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  continued  political  plot- 
ting which,  in  the  ten  years  preceding 
1830,  prepared  France  for  the  event 
which  then  apparently  so  unexpectedly 
revolutionized  her.  We  find  him,  at 
the  close  of  that  period,  6ne  of  the 
most  confidential  of  the  conspirators. 
At  his  house  took  place  most  of  the 
conclave  assemblies  which  during  the 
"  three  days"  usurped  the  functions, 
if  not  the  name,  of  the  governing 
council  of  the  nation ;  and  during 
that  momentous  period  were  displayed 
those  peculiar  talents  which,  with  a 
questionable  distinction,  pointed  him 
out  for  the  post  afterwards  assigned 
to  him,  that  of  prefect  of  police. 
There  was,  indeed,  we  must  admits 
considerable  tact  displayed  in  the 
choice  of  public  men  at  that  time,  as 
affairs  subsided  into  order  again — a 
reference  in  making  appointments  to 
the  characters  and  capabilities  of  the 
appointed,  as  they  had  been  tested  in 
the  furnace  of  revolution,  or  rather 
a  pei'mission  to  men  to  remain 
where  they  were  found  deposited  on 
the  subsiding  of  the  popular  flood,  so 
that  they  might  embank,  as  it  were, 
the  stream,  by  the  turbulence  of  which 
they  had  been  cast  up  from  the  bottom 
of  society.  Such  is,  certainly,  one  of 
the  advantages  of  revolution,  an  ad- 
vantage which  must  be  relinquished 
in  quiet  times,  when  so  little  oppor- 
tunity occurs  of  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  qualifications  of  individuals  be- 
fore trying  the  often  fatal  experiment 
by  practice. 

While  charges  of  cavalry  were 
sweeping  back  and  forwards  in  alter- 
nate rush  and  repulfc  before  the  door, 
and  amidst  the  din  of  musketry,  the 
twelve  commissaires  appointed  to  or- 
ganize the  rebellion,  or  "  resistance," 
as  it  was  cleverly  termed,  through  the 
different  arrvndi98€ment$  of  the  city. 
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were  assembled  at  the  house  of  M. 
Oassicourt.  Of  these  M.  Gisquet 
was  one  of  the  most  active.  His  part 
in  the  business  is  thus  described  by 
the  author  of  Deux  Ansde  Regne .-— . 

<<  La  Duit  du  27  au  28  (JuUlet,  1830) 
et  la  joumee  du  28  furent  consacries  a 
faire  des  barricades,  k  rassembler  dcs 
armes,  k  organizer  des  points  de  resist- 
ance— M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  et  M 
Gisquet  seconddrent  le  mouvement  de 
tout  leur  pouvoir,  M.  Gisouet  rassem- 
bla  daus  sa  maison,  rue  bleu,  de  la 
poudre  et  des  armes,  et  sa  maison  fut, 
pendant  les  jonmdes  do  28  et  29,  le 
centre  de  reunion  de  tous  les  patriotes, 
qui,  deji  d^s  le  28,  avaient  elev^s  les 
barricades  de  la  rue  Cadet '*^p.  66. 

Our  author  contrives,  in  spite  of  a 
constantly-repeated  disavowal  of  such 
an  object,  to  involve  in  his  disclosures 
the  names  of  many  who,  it  is  plain, 
must  be  startled  at  this  late  publicitv 
piven  to  transactions  then  performed, 
if  not  under  the  veil  of  night,  in  the 
smoke  of  national  convulsion ;  and  no 
doubt  an  additional  relish  is  given  to 
the  narrative  amongst  a  people  who 
see  where  the  relation  nps  up  old 
sores,  or  opens  new  ones.  He  is  very 
reader  with  names ;  he  "  withholds 
nothmg,"  and  under  the  plea  of  can- 
dour, dexterously  hits  here  and  there, 
as  perh^s  private  pique  or  official 
disi^pointnient  may  urge  the  blow. 
We  repeat  our  abhorrence  of  "  reve- 
lations," and  oh,  what  cannot  a  prefect 
of  police  reveal  / 

>  uis^uet  soon  became  charged  with 
a  mission  to  England  to  procure  fire- 
arms for  the  national  guard,  the 
French  manufacturers  having  been 
unable  to  attempt  a  supply  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  immediate  de- 
mand of  the  government.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  mission  has  been  ever 
since  the  watch-word  of  attack  against 
Gisquet.  FusUs-Oisguet  is  the  name 
for  all  that  is  execrable  in  artillery, 
and  all  that  is  flagrant  in  state-jobbing; 
and  accordingly  our  biographer  sets 
himself  vigorously  to  repel  the  two- 
fold accusation.  We  are  not  sure  how 
much  of  the  English  part  of  his  re- 
lation is  to  be  credited :  if  it  be  true, 
we  might  perhaps  find  cause  to  use  a 
harsh  expression  or  two  relative  to 
some  of  our  own  officials  of  the  time ; 
but  we  have  no  right  to  commit  our- 
selves by  censure  on  the  apocryphal 


testimony  of  the  ex-prefecrt,  and  pre- 
fer enjoyinff  the  benefit  of  doubting 
until  we  shall  hear  some  more  re- 
spectable evidence  on  the  one  nde  or 
the  other. 

He  enters  into  an  elaborate  defence, 
with  all  the  cimning  of  an  experienced 
pleader,  upon  the  weak  points  of  his 
adversaries'  charge,  and  passes  over, 
with  a  few  expressions  of  supreme  in- 
dignation and  scorn,  what  forma  the 
gist  of  the  accusation ;  namely,  that 
the  whole  business  was  made  the 
means  of  private  money-jobbing.  Not 
a  syllable  of  argument  or  proof  does 
he  adduce  on  this  all-important  point, 
but  contents  himself  with  getting  into 
a  rage,  and  passing  it  by.  He  aeeks, 
Indeed,  to  cover  himself  under  the 
high  names  of  MM.  Soult  and  Perier« 
and  takes  a  sentence  pronounced 
against  a  newspi4>er  for  libel,  in  whidi 
these  two  personages  were  the  prosa- 
cutors,  as  an  ii  fortiori  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  his  own  innocence,  as  if  the 
clearance  of  the  principals  exonerated 
the  less  scrupulous  agents  from  suspi^ 
cion.  Why,  we  ask,  did  not  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  equally  libelled  with  the 
minibters,  become  a  party  to  this  pro- 
secution ?  Why  has  he  delayed,  for 
nearly  ten  years,  his  vindication  ? — for 
^ye  years  after  he  quitted  office  ?  We 
thinic  we  have  no  right  to  take  his  own 
book  now  as  evidence  in  his  favour. 
When  we  read  the  book,  and  judge  of 
the  man  from  the  matter  it  contains, 
we  might,  indeed,  jather  be  justified 
in  admitting  it  as  tolerably  satisfactorjr 
testimony  the  other  way.  The  fusU 
Cfisquet,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  has 
turned  out  to  be  of  true  Birmingham 
manufacture,  and,  discharged  for  the 
purpose  of  wounding  others,  has  burst 
in  the  worthy  prefect's  ^finds,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  his  own  reputation. 

But  it  is  not  our  design  to  fbUow 
our  author  through  the  cataloj^e  of 
apologies  which  form  the  subject  of 
three-fourths  of  his  four  vcJumea. 
Deferred  refutations  of  obsolete  news- 
paper attacks  can  never  be  interesting 
except  to  editors  and  the  parties  impli- 
cated. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  as  the 
statements  are  ex-parte  ones,  the^  are 
made  sufficiently  plausible  to  suit  the 
purpose ;  and  we  may  suppose,  for 
the  nonce,  the  police-prefect  the  best 
abused  man  in  tne  kingdom  of  France. 
(We cannot  help seeine, /lor  oareiifJksB^ 
that  Gbquet  has  f\irn)sh^d  Mr.  JitOMS 
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with  a  ch^actelr  of  considerable  inter- 
est in  his  romance  of  the  Ancien  Re- 
gime, Pierre  Morin; — even  if  there 
were  no  other  points  of  resemblance^ 
the  mode  in  which  Morin  originally 
proved  his  talents  for  the  office  he  af- 
terwards fiUedy  resembles  too  closely 
the  first  epreuve  of  Gisqnet's  abilities 
not  to  have  been  suggested  by  it ;  and 
all  the  abuses  of  espionage  which 
formed  the  burthen  of  public  com-  . 
plaint,  under  the  odious  tyranny  of 
Louis  XV.^  thus  appear  to  have  found 
their  counterpart  m  the  still  more 
oppressive  police  system  of  twice- 
liberated-and>regenerated  France.  So 
much*  as  far  as  the  safety  and  ease  of 
the  individual  sul»ject  is  concerned^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  torrents  of 
blood,  foreign  and  kindred,  shed  from 
1793  to  1831;  and  so  much  for  the 
results  of  sanguinary  struggles  for  an 
Utopian  freedom  and  happiness,  which 
can  only  be  realized  by  the  moral  and 
constitutional  movement  of  legitimate 
reform.) 

Amongst  the  parties  and  sects  which 
agitated  France  about  this  time,  there 
was  one  which,  in  a  strange  degree, 
united  consistency  of  purpose  and  com- 
pleteness of  internal  economy  with  ah- 
surdity  and  folly  as  regarded  the  gene- 
ral system  of  society  and  the  ordinary 
nature  of  mankind.  We  allude  to  the 
St.  Simonians,  a  body  which,  had  they 
been  as  capable  of  extension  from  their 
essential  requirements  as  they  were  vi- 
gorous by  their  union  and  intelligence, 
would  have  proved  formidable  to  a 
firmer  form  of  government  than  that 
under  which  they  rose  and  fell. 

Here  is  Gisquet*s  description  of  the 
sect— 

"A  supreme  father,  more  infallible 
than  the  pooc,  whom  his  apostles  roust 
respect  ana  venerate  as  the  imago  of 
the  Dtvinity—assnming  the  exclusive 
right  to  determine,  by  himself  or  his 
delegates,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
human  capacities — constitutes  himself 
arbiter  of  the  re-distribution  of  earthly 
possessions  and  enjoyments.  It  may  be 
believed  that  the  worthy  father,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  immeasurable  intellectual 
superiority,  helps  himself  to  a  tolerable 
shore  of  both." 

It  is  a  community  of  rights,  per- 
sonal and  proprietary,  which  consti- 
tutes, as  in  Owen*s  system,  the  soul  of 
St.  Simonianism ;  and  marriage  is  as 


much  excluded  as  individual  wealth 
from  their  society.  That  they  were 
politically  inoffensive,  is  perhaps  not 
an  argument  against  the  politically 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  sect ;  for 
their  numbers  never  exceeded  6,000, 
and  it  is  only  when  some  considerable 
proportion  of  a  population  is  absorbed 
into  a  system,  that  its  true  tendency, 
or  indeed  its  true  object,  begins  to  de- 
velope  itself. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,**  says  Gisquet, 
fairly  enough,  '*  that  a  small  number 
of  individuals  should  unite  and  pro- 
fess, as  a  rule  of  equity,  to  proportion 
their  property,  social  rank,  and  plea- 
sures, to  individual  merit,  and  hope  to 
see  things  established  on  such  a  system. 
It  may  be  a  good  thesis  to  support  theo- 
retically in  a  book  ;  but,  after  all,  Pro- 
vidence is  a  better  judge,  even  than  the 
'supreme  head,'  of  human  capacities, 
and  portions  things  out  with  a  better 
view  to  the  qualities  of  men  than  Father 
Eiifantin  himself." — v.  i.  p.  407. 

The  disciples  of  the  sect,  not  con- 
tent with  privately  advancing  their 
pernicious  and  immoral  doctrines,  de« 
livered  public  lectures  in  Paris,  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  whom  their  elo* 
quence  was  but  too  likely  to  corrupt. 

*'  It  was  impossible,"  says  Gisquet, 
*'  that  the  autnorities  could  tolerate 
these  proceedings — to  be  inactive  would 
be  to  become  an  accomplice. 

*•  On  the  2 1  St  January,  1832,  the  pro- 
cureur  du  Rot\  accompanied  by  the  com- 
missioners of  police,  the  serjens  de  viile, 
and  a  formidable  armed  force,  caused 
the  St.  Simonian  temple  in  the  Rue 
Taitbout  to  be  shut,  and  seized  the 
register  books,  papers,  &c.  of  the  asso- 
ciation." 

The  consequence  of  this  measure 
was,  that  the  remnant  of  the  sect,  de- 
serting their  magnificent  institution, 
temple,  and  all,  took  refuge,  to  the 
number  of  sixty,  in  the  house  of  the 
Pere  JEnfcaUin,  ut  Mcnilmontant ;  and 
there  effected  a  general  retrenchment 
in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  suited 
to  their  changed  condition. 

The  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  de  Paris  gives,  arausinelv 
enough,  the  details  connected  witn 
their  manner  of  living : — 

"  The  apostles  (for  so  they  sty 
themselves)  have  no  servants ;  the 
help  themselves,  and  their  duties   a 
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certainfy  fkirlj  distributed  to  eadi  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  and  performed, 
a«  weU  as  we  can  judc^e,  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  regularity. 

"  Doctor  Leon  Simon,  who  was  §o 
long  professor  of  St.  Simonianismat  the 
Salle  de  TAiheneej  and  was  known  to 
the  world  as  the  translator  of  an 
English  medical  work,  as  well  as  author 
of  some  other  literary  productions,  now 
girt  with  an  apron,  cooks  for  the  esta- 
blishment ;  he  is  assisted  by  M  Paul 
Rochette,  formerly  professor  of  rhe- 
toric. We  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover whether  these  gentlemen  adopt 
.  the  white  shirt  and  cotton  night-cap, 
the  correct  costume  of  their  craft  (de 
rigueur), 

**  The  washing  of  the  dinner  service 
was  originally  organized  with  the  nicest 
.  precision  by  M.  Leon  Talabot,  formerly 
deputy  Procureur  du  Roi ;  he  filled  this 
(the  former)  important  office  with  dis- 
tinguishod  credit  to  himself  during  the 
first  days  of  the  retirement  of  the  sect : 
it  has  passed  successively  to  M.  Gustave 
d'Eichtal,  jun.,  and  to  Ai.  Lambert,  for- 
merly a  pupil  of  the  polytechnic  school, 
who  worked  at  it  with  devotion  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  resigned  it  at  last  to  M.  le 
Baron  Charles  Duverier.  At  present 
M.  Moisc  Retouret,  a  young  man  of 
fashion,  and  a  distinguished  preacher 
-amon^  the  8t.  Simonians,  fulfils  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  with  infinite  grace. 

**  The  principle  of  a  division  of  labour 
is  recognized  among  the  St.  Simonians. 
M.  Emiie  Barrault,  formerly  professor 
at  the  school  of  Torr^ze,  the  author 
of  a  tolerable  comedy  in  verse,  and  a 
preacher  among  them,  cleans  the  boots, 
assisted  by  M.  Auguste  Chevallier,  once 
professor  of  physics,  and  M.  Duguet, 
formerly  an  advocate  of  the  cour  roi/ale, 

"  M.  Bruneau,  formerly  pupil  of  the 
polytechnic  and  a  captain  m  the  army, 
has  the  care  of  the  linen,  the  clothes, 
the  enforcement  of  internal  order,  the 
superintendence  of  the  house,  and  the 
keeping  matters  <;Iean. 

**  The  apartments  are  scoured  by  M. 
Rigaud,  M.D.,  M.  Holstein,  the  son  of 
an  eminent  merchant.  Baron  Charles 
Duveyrier,  Pouijat  and  Broct.  both 
students  ;  Charles  Penuckdre,  as  under- 
acrub,  (formerly  a  librarian,)  and  Mi- 
chel Chevallier,  once  a  pupil  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  a  raining  engineer 
and  (appropriately)  a  director  of  the 
Olobe.  This  last  person  is  charged 
with  the  general  management  of  the 
house ;  ho  also  waits  at  table  along 
with  Messieurs  Rigaud  and  Holstein, 
and  he,  in  particular,  helps  M.  Enfantin 
to  whatever  he  wants  at  his  meals. 

*♦  It  is  a  comical  sight  to  see  masters 
waiting  upon  those  who  had  been  their 
servants.      M,-  Desforges,    formerly  a 


batcher's  boy,  enters  Into  the  family  4s 
a  jack-of-all-trades,  and  so  being  given 
the  management  of  the  landry,  has  under 
his  command  M.  Franconi,  the  son  of  a 
rich  American  colonist,  and  AL  Bes- 
trand,  once  a  student.  At  the  table  he 
has  his  food  presented  to  him  by  the 
hands  of  M.  Holstein,  in  whose  service 
he  had  previously  been. 

**  M.  Henry  Tournel,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  the  polytechnic  school,  and 
director  of  the  forges  and  foundries  of 
Creusot,  has  the  special  charge  of  the 

farden,  assisted  by  iL  Raymond  Bon- 
eure,  formerly  professor  "of  drawing 
and  painting,  Si.  Roger,  one  of  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Opera  Comique,  M.  Jus- 
tus, a  painter,  and  M.  Maschereau,  a 
drawing-artist. 

"  The  sweeping  of  the  courts  and 
street  is  done  by  M.  Gustave  d'Eichtal, 
assisted  by  M.  Maschereau.  M.  Jean 
Terson,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest  and 
4)reacher,  is  tet  to  cut  the  vegetables, 
to  arrange  the  plates  and  dishes,  to  lay 
the  cloth,  and,  m  fact,  to  do  all  the  me- 
nial business  of  the  house. 

**  M.  Alexis  Petit,  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  landed  property,  is  put 
to  clean  all  the  candlesticks,  which 
amount  to  forty,  and  to  see  to  the  car- 
rying ofi'  of  the'  manure,  &c, 

**  M.  Enfantin,  the  *  supreme  father,* 
as  they  call  him,  sometimes  works  in 
the  garden  himself;  and  handles  the 
rake,  spado,  and  hoe,  with  great  vigour. 

"  Their  life  is  perfectly  regular ;  the 
sound  of  a  horn  wakens  them  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning:  it  summons 
them  to  their  meals  and  their  various 
duties:  at  appointed  houre  they  sing  in 
concert:  during  the  day  they  exercise 
themselves  in  gymnastics;  and  all  their 
movements,  when  tiiey  are  together, 
have  sometliing  of  the  precision  of  nai- 
litary  exercise. 

"  With  regard  to  their  appearance, 
their  beard,  which  they  suffer  to  grow 
long,  gives  them  certainly  a  pecnliar 
air  ;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no- 
thing unpleasing  to  the  eye.  Their  dress 
is  composed  of  a  little  blue  frock,  very 
short  and  tightly  fitted,  without  a  eoU 
lar — of  a  waistcoat  fastened  behind,  and 
white  trowsers.  Round  I  heir  waist 
they  wear  a  black  leather  belt,  fastened 
by  a  copper  buckle." 

In  a  very  short  time  the  sect,  as 
might  be  expected,  became  involved 
in  questions  about  property  ;  and  as 
soon  as  their  doctrines  and  practices 
were  exposed  to  the  test  of  legal  in- 
quiries, the  absurdity,  incoherence, 
and  folly  exhibited  by  their  leac^^rs, 
rendered  them  the  latighit^g-stfute  of 
the  public;  ^vhtie  the  ^soprenm  Ik* 
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th6F,"iieith  Iwo  others,  were  once  mort 
forced  to  "retreat"  and  realize  their 
Utopia  within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
Their  mode  of  life  in  S.  Peli^e  is 
thus  described : — 

**  The  Pere  Enfantin  wears  a  cloak  of 
black  velvet,  ornamented  with  a  rich 
white  and  green  border,  a  ioqfuc  of  red 
velvet,  black  pantaloons  and  yellow  san- 
dals ;  on  his  white  waistcoat  is  written, 
J.K  PERE ;  he  has  a  long  and  thick  beard. 

"  Michel  Chevallier,  another  of  the 
party,  has  also  a  red  cap  and  an  enor- 
mous beard;  his  cloak  is  purple  and 
ornamented  with  crmme ;  he  has  bright 
red  pantaloons,  such  as  our  troops  of 
the  line  wear. " 

•*  The  •  supreme  father'  lives  retired 
in  his  room ;  the  *  apostle*  Michel  Che- 
Tallier,  on  the  contrary,  shews  himself 
frequently  in  the  prison,  and  receives,  as 
he  passes,  the  salutations  of  the  political 
offenders. 

"  When  the  *  father*  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, the  red  caps  of  the  republicans 
are  seen  to  doff  themselves  respectfully 
before  his. 

"  We  are  assured  that  the  prison  of 
the  St.'Simonians  is  sumptuously  fur- 
nished. They  entertain  every  evening 
those  imprisoned  for  political  offences, 
without  any  distinction  of  party,  and 
supply  punch  for  drinking  to  divine 
right  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  *  capacity*  of  each  of 
their  company." 

The  principal  dignitaries  amongst 
this  strange  sect,  when  the  time  of 
their  imprisonment  (reduced  to  six 
months) '  had  expired,  sobered,  no 
doubt,  by  the  salutary  lesson  they  had 
received,  entered  once  more  into  the 
w^orld,  and  became,  strange  to  say,  not 
only  rational  beings,  but  rose  in  more 
thaJn  one  instance  to  high  political  pre- 
ferment. Our  friend  Gisquet,  it  seems, 
has  been  the  theme  of  attack  as  their 
inveterate  persecutor  ;  he  defends  him- 
self by  a  single  statement  of  one  of 
their  number,  one  who,  be  it  noted, 
became  soon  after  editor  of  a  govern- 
meni  paper,  and  a  privy  councillor. 
Gisquet  understood  how  to  pay  wit- 
nesses of  this  kind. 

We  are  able  to  detect  suspicious 
circumstances,  indeed,  in  most  of  his 
justifications.  He  had  been  attacked 
by  the  JVibune  newspaper  for  a  piece 
of  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  He 
gave,  it  seems,  some  splendid  balls 
within  the  walls  of  the  prefecture, 
vblch  i^  be  it  remembered^  the  crimi-^ 


iml  prison  of  the  mefiropli^i^  The 
IVibune  B9id — *'  the  sumptuous  apart- 
ments of  the  prefecture  are  placed  im-^ 
mediately  over  the  dungeons  into  which 
are  cast  the  wretches  whom  the  sbirri 
in  general  have  not  secured  without 
disabling  them  first  with  their  staves, 
if  not  with  their  swords.  The  cells  of 
these  dungeons  re-echoed,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  shout  of  revehr  and  the 
cries  of  despiiir  1  *Tis  fearful  to  think 
upon  1  Oh,  what  an  insolent  triumph 
over  misery  1"  This,  no  doubt,  is 
rather  high-flown — but  does  it  excuse 
the  defence  of  M.  Gisquet,  who,  deter- 
mining to  take  it  literally,  triumphantly 
asserts  that  the  prisons  are  not  imme«- 
diately  under  the  saloons,  but  a  little 
at  one  side.'  and  even  here,  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  locality  might  be 
deceived  by  his  statement — for  he  says 
*'  the  Conciergerie  (the  prison)  is  situa- 
ted on  the  ^uot  de  Tliorloge,  whereas 
the  apartments  of  the  Prefeoture  are 
on  the  quai  des  Orfevres,"  Now,  it 
so  happens,  that  the  single  building 
containing  these  two  contiguous  por- 
tions is  .placed  on  the  projecting  point 
of  an  island  in  the  Seine,  of  which  the 
north  shore  is  bounded  by  a  quay,  hav- 
ing, no  doubt,  a  different  name  from 
the  southern  one,  but  so  closely  dos^ 
dos  to  it,  as  barely  to  leave  room  for 
the  walls  of  the  prefecture  between 
them.  The  gist  of  the  article  in  the 
Tribune  appears  evidently  to  be,  the 
want  of  delicacy  displayed  in  oolleot- 
ing  the  votaries  of  pleasure  around 
the  central  point  of  punishment,  an 
act  partaking  in  kind,  though  not  in 
degree,  of  the  perverse  recklessness 
which  prompts  the  savage  to  defer  his 
feasting  until  he  has  the  captive  in  his 
power  and  beside  him,  to  give  it  sest 
by  the  contrast  with  hb  sufferings.    . 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
remember  that,  in  an  early  volume 
of  this  magazine,  we  commented  upon 
an  account  of  that  expedition  of  the 
Duchess  de  BeiTi  to  La  Vendee, 
which,  were  it  not  history,  would  be 
considered  almost  too  romantic  for 
romance  itself.  The  bluff  general, 
the  reputed  (though  it  was  said,  not 
the  real)  author  of  the  narrative,  ex- 

Eosed,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  thouffh 
imself  the  open  opponent  of  the 
adventurous  dame,  the  secret  and  dia- 
bolical villany  of  the  emissary,  Deutz, 
who  wound  himself  into  her  oonfldence 
for  the  purpose  of  betrayuig  her.    Be 
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ttaoi  hSA  the  ti^easoo  at  ^  ddor  of 
MM.    MonUlivet    and     Thiers^we 
think  we  have  at  la&t  got  at  the  real 
contriver  of  it—our  author  himself; 
and  we  form  the  conjecture  from  the 
mode  in  wiiich  he  endeavours  not  only 
to  iMlliate  the  crime,  but  to  throw  an 
interest  around  the  character  of  the 
double  renegade,    Deutz,    who  ilrst 
afcjurod  his  faith,  and  then  betrayed 
his  benefiictress.  It  were  indeed  amus- 
ing, if  it  were  not  so  revolting^  to  see 
the  dexterity  Gisquet  ever  exhibits  in 
colouring  acts  and  opinions  of  the  hue 
best  calculated  to  suit  his  purposes — 
and  we  cheerfully  allow  him  credit  for 
all  the  items  which,  subtracted  from 
his  honesty,  we  are  bound  to  place  to 
the  account  of  his  ingenuity.    Dermon- 
court  himself,  of  course,  knew  only  a 
permitted  portion  of  the  secret  machi- 
'  nations  of  the  police,  and  the  scene  cf 
mingled  treachery,  romance,  and  ab- 
surdity enacted  in  the  mansarde  of  the 
house  of  the  Demoiselles  Duguigny  at 
Nantes,  is  now,  after  a  ten  years'  in- 
terval, traced  to  the  bureau  of  the  ex- 
prefect — a   worthy    disciple,    indeed, 
of  FoQchS,  and  a  fit  organ  for  des- 
potism on  the  one  hand,  or  the  tyranny 
.  of  republicanism  on  the  other !  ^ 

But  not  only  did  a  real  and  legitimate 
claimant  to  the  throne  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  remodelled  France,  but  pre- 
tenders, less  unequivocally  authorized, 
occasionally  sprang  up.  All  these  ^ 
sumed  the  guise  of  the  unfortunate 
LouU  XVII.  The  Baron  de  Riche- 
mont  was  soon  disposed  of;  and  soon 
after,  an  obscure  individual,  named 
Naundorf,  likewise  tried  his  hand,  and 
by  Gisquet's  means  was  speedily  ba- 
nished the  country.  The  introduction 
of  this  subject  gives  occasion  to  our 
author  to  publish  a  letter,  interesting 
more  from  the  details  it  gives,  than 
because  it  confirms  an  incontestible 
fact.  It  is  dated  1 1th  November, 
1834,  and  addressed  by  M.  Grand, 
.  Deputy  Procureur  du  Roi  at  Char- 
leviHe,  to  the  editor  of  the  Oazeite  des 
Tribmeaux.     We  extract  a  part : — 

*'  *  Everybody  knows  that,  as  the  friend 
and  legaJ  adviser  of  the  ex-director, 
Barras,  I  was  in  a  position  to  receive 
from  this  old  minister  interesting  infor- 
mation on  many  of  the  transactions 
which  occurred  about  the  era  of  the  Re- 
volution. At  that  period,  the  death  of 
Louis  XVII.  was  one  of  the  themes 
which  he  has  often  broached  to  me. 


Whatheaaid  in  coavafaatiim,  aadtha 
paragraphs  which  he  dictated  to  me  on 
the  subject,  are  in  perfect  acoerdanca 
with  the  deposition  of  tiie  Sieur  Lasn^ 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  Dauphfai  to 
the  Temple,  and  m  whose  arms  that 


youth  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

"  •  Equally  with  M.  Lasnes,  who  made 
his  deposition  tusfore  the  aasixe  ecmet 
of  the^MMP.  the  80th  of  Octobwiurt. 
was  Barras  convinced  that  the  trae 
Louis  XVII.  had  died  m  tiie  Temple, 
and  that  pretenders  alone  could  usurp 
his  name.  I  give  the  circumstances  oa 
which  the  ex-director's  opinion  was 
grounded. 

"  *  In  the  year  8,  Barras,  then  mem- 
her  ef  the  Convention,  received  iostruj^ 
tions  from  the  government  to  visit  Louis 
XVIL,  who  was  confined  in  the  Temple, 
and  to  see  that  he  was  treated  jiith 
humanity.  As  soon  as  Barras  saw  mm, 
he  recognised  bun  at  once  for  the  young 
Dauphin,  whom  he  had  seen  formerly  at 
the  Tuilleries. 

♦♦  *  No  one  need  wonder  that  Barras, 
who  belonged  to  so  old  and  noble  a 
family,  that  the  saying  in  the  south  used 
to  be,  that  the  Barras'  were  as  ancient 
as  the  rocks  of  Provence— no  one,  I  say, 
need  wonder  that  Barras  had  often  seen 
the  Dauphin  before  the  great  events 
which  happened  then.  Barras  asked  the 
child  with  the  greatest  kindness  concern- 
ing  his  health.  He  comijlained  of  feel- 
ing the  most  acute  pain  in  his  knee,  so 
as  to  bo  unable  to  bend  it.  Barras,  in 
fact,  found  that  a  sweUiu""  there  had 
made  fearful  progress,  and  that  the  state 
of  the  child  was  m  reality  desperate. 
Nor  was  he  deceived;  for.  In  spite  of 
the  most  careful  attention,  the  young 
Dauphin  died  soon  after. 

«•  *  M.  Lasnes,  therefore,  as  this  short 
recital  shews,  is  not  the  only'  person 
who  can  establish  the  identity  of  the 
chad  who  died  in  the  Temple  with  the 
Dauphin  Louis  XVII. 

"  •  I  was  struck  with  the  perfiMt  agree- 
ment which  exists  between  the  chfcum- 
stantial  deposition  of  the  guardian  of  the 
young  LouU  XVII.  and  the  hittone 
recollectk>ns  of  Barras ;  and  it  is  booanse 
I  would  have  every  body  understand  the 
matter,  that  I  request  of  you  to  pubjish 
this  letter  in  your  interesting  journal. 


Good  God !  only  fancy  the 
Barras,  the  sensual  and  sanguinary 
Barras,  set  to  watch  over  the  comforts 
of  the  young  monarch  of  a  king[dom, 
given  to  bun  and  ravished  from  bmi  by 
the  same  stroke — that  which  mmrdered 
his  royal  farther,  and  which  imgfat  be 
said  to  have  been  actually  inffieted  by 
his  hand  1  Picture  for  a  moment  the 
malignant  interest  of  the  fiitber't 
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^(k/rvti  «s  he  obsenr<ed  the  hXt\  poison^ 
administered  probably  by  the  miiUi- 
Y^ied  hands  of  petty  cruelties,  eating 
Into  the  fainting  soul  of  the  son  I 
Observe  all  this,  transformed  into  a 
sentimental  and  romantic  narrative  by 
the  lawyer  and  confidential  scribe  of 
the  villain,  and  put  forward  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  the  very  dauphin  who  died  I 
Why,  the  very  tone  or  the  narrative 
takes  away  all  credit  from  the  nar-. 
rator,  and  therefore,  even  as  evidence 
of  the  fact  it  seeks  to  establbh,  it 
is  utterly  valueless*  He  who  could 
colour  acts  and  feelings  as  he  has 
palpably  done,  would,  with  less  crimi- 
nality, distort  facts.  We  verily  believe 
that  the  unfortunate  prince  did  die  in 
the  temple ;  but  the  document  in 
question  does  not  go  an  inch  towards 
proving  it — all  it  shows  is,  the  school 
of  villany  and  deception  of  which 
our  author  admitted  himself  to  be  a 
disciple. 

There  is  one  portion  of  these  vo- 
lumes which,  but  that  it  has  been  in  a 
measure  forestalled  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  review  in  the  Quarterly 
of  M.  Frefi^r*s  book,  we  should  have 
drawn  briefly  upon — ^we  mean  the 
statistics  of  the  classes  of  Paris,  ac- 
cording to  their  moral  divisions. 
Those  who  ai*e  epicures  in  such  things, 
will  surely  get  a  sufficient  meal  in  the 
Review;  for  ourselves,  a  very  slight 
morsel  would  have  satisfied  us,  and  we 
not  unwillingly  pass  them  by.  No 
doubt,  some  of  the  prefect's  regulations 
were  salutary;  those  respecting  the 
Morgue^  or  receptacle  for  bodies  found 
drowned  in  the  Seine,  and  unclaimed, 
particularly.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  having  suppressel 
tnat  powerful  but  revolting  play  of 
Victor  Hugo's,  Le  Roi  S amuse :  nay, 
we  even  argree  with  him  in  his  opinions 
respecting  the  ridiculous  over-appre- 
ciation of  the  public  interest  in  such 
matters  indulged  in  by  the  dramatist ; 
but  nevertheless,  we  scarcely  see  whv 
all  this  need  be  introduced  into  a  book 
professing  to  be  memoirs :  all  that  could 
justify  the  detail  we  conceive  would  be 
its  forming  a  basis  or  argument  of  a 
work  of  science  or  politi<»u  economy ; 
and  we  observe  the  same  propensities 
in  the  author  as  characterized  the  re- 
tired soap-boiler,  who  stipulated  to  be 
permitted  to  attend  weekly  on  boiling 
day  for  his  propw  amusement.  No 
doubtf  he  means  to  make  the  credit  of 


salutary  regulations  stand  as  a  set-off 
against  the  delinquencies  of  his  admt* 
nistration ;  but  they  are  too  much 
extended  for  this,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  ei^hibiting  the  tastes  of  the 
man. 

He  is  occasionally  amusing  in  his 
descriptions  of  character. 

"  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  persons  who 
acted  for  the  police,  and  gave  me  im- 
portant information,  who  wished,  they 
said,  in  this  way  to  pay  some  debt  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received,  either 
from  the  royal  family,  or  from  some 
member  of  the  government. 
.  '*  I  must  also  add,  as  a  remarkable 
and  very  rare  variety,  a  class  of  persons 
who  became  agents  of  the  police  from 
motives  of  pure  patriotism  I  These  are 
romantic  spirits,  who  thirst  for  excite- 
ment, but  for  whom  common  life  is  too 
dull  and  prosaic. 

**  When  such  men  are  not  in  a  position 
to  satisfy  their  craving  for  distinction— 
when  their  ima^nation  cannot  devise 
any  means  of  giving  celebrity  to  their 
names  by  dee£  of  renown — forced  to 
lower  their  pretensions,  thev  are  deter- 
mined at  least  to  do  something  odd. 

**  One  of  the  best  of  my  agents  was 
an  individual  of  this  class.  A  train  of 
very  ordinary  circumstances  had  placed 
him  in  a  society  which  initiated  him  into 
the  secrets  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
legitimists  with  the  Duchess  of  Berry. 
This  man,  unable  to  extricate  himself 
without  danger  from  the  position  he 
stood  in,  and  not  wishing  to  co-operate 
with  a  party  from  whom  ho,  differed  in 
opinion,  demanded  an  audience  of  me. 
He  showed  mo  the  peculiarity  of  his 
situation,  and  explained  all  the  advan- 
tages which  I  might  derive  from  it. 

•*  I  certainly  looked  for  very  lofty 
expectations  on  his  part— judge  of  my 
surprise  when  my  new  agent  informed 
me,  that  he  proposed  serving  his  coun- 
,try  gratuitously,  in  order  to  preserve 
France  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  I 
Struck  by  reading  a  novel  of  Cooper's, 
called  The  Spy,  he  aspired  to  the  kind  of 
celelrity  attached  to  the  hero  of  that 
work,  and  wished  to  perform  in  France 
the  part  which  Cooper  has  made  his 
■  Harvey  Birch  enact  during  the  American 
war.  AH  he  stipulated  for  was  a  pro- 
mise that  I  would  not  take  any  harsh 
measures  against  certain  persons  whom 
he  named  to  me,  and  whom  he  waa 
attached  to. 

**  The  conduct  of  Harvey  Birch— for 
he  adopted  that  name  in  all  his  commu- 
nications— was  faithful  throughout.  He 
performed  some  pieces  of  service  which 
certainly  deserved  a  tolerably  large 
remuneration,  yet  when  the  time  came 
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at  which  his  particular  agency  waa 
brought  to  a  close,  he  contented  himself 
with  asking  me  for  some  trifling  em- 
ployment, such  as  might  barely  meet  his 
indispensable  wants. 

"  But  besides  the  common  informers 
and  spies  employed  by  the  police,  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  must  sometimes 
have  creatures  who  will  frequent  the 
drawing-room  of  fashion,  and  be  admit- 
ted into  those  brilliant  assemblies,  where 
the  most  distinguished  and  illustrious 
personages  of  the  land  meet  together. 
This  class  of  auxiliaries  constitutes 
what  may  be  called  the  aristocracy  of 
the  police. 

**  But  what  rare  and  onnosite  quali- 
ties must  in  such  be  united !  With  how 
many  valuable  talents  must  he  be  en- 
dowed who  would  fill  this  delicate  post ! 
Those  privileged  persons,  whose  wit, 
taste,  and  rank  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  secure  for  them  this  enviable 
position,  are  not,  after  all,  the  persons 
who  fill  it.  In  short,  I  should  despair  to 
trace,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  por- 
trait of  these  secret  agents  of  the  first 
class,  were  it  not  that  I  have  in  my  eye 
a  unique  specimen— a  type,  such  as  in 
all  probability  will  never  be  met  with 
again. 

*•  The  individual  I  allude  to  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  bore  a  title  which 
enhanced  the  natural  charms  of  his  de- 
portment; for  nature  had  refused  him 
no  external  advantage,  and,  not  less  pro- 
digal to  him  in  other  points,  had  given 
him  a  rich  and  fertile  imagination,  and 
a  remarkable  power  of  observation. 
Finesse  J  tact,  repartee,  originality  of 
thought,  all  caused  him  to  be  distin- 
guished even  amongst  the  most  success- 
ful lances  in  the  lists  of  wit, 

"  But  he  is  greatly  mistaken  who  thinks 
that  the  Marquis  of  P allowed  him- 
self to  descend  to  common  manoeuvres  ; 
who  supposes,  for  example,  that  he 
would  provoke  a  confidence  with  more 
or  less  cunning,  or  would  set  about 
leading  the  conversation  to  a  subject  in 
which  he  might  take  advantage  of  an 
unsuspecting  candour.  All  this  would 
be  to  be  a  common  agent,  or  rather  it 
would  have  involved  duplicity  and  a 
want  of  faith,  quite  foreign  from  his 

character.     No  ;  the  Marquis  of  P- 

was  deteriplned  to  have  all  t.^e  credit  of 
perfect  fairness  and  honesty 

"  But  some  of  my  reader*'''  perhaps, 
disappointed  by  my  last  remarks,  ma? 
here  ask  whether  I  am  not  reading  the-n 
a  riddle.  I  beg  of  them  to  follow  me  t<» 
the  end. 
"  All  men  in  Parisian  society  knew't  lu  t 

M.  de  P ,  well  bred  as  he  was,  did 

not  possess  a  sous  in  the  world,  and  n  ot 
ho  had  a  handsome  house,  horses,  a  car 
riage,  and  all  those  other  appliances  o 


comfoH  and  liixwy,  indi^ensiyble  to  U 
man  who  lives  conme  ilfauL 

"  No  one  understood  bettor  than  bo 
the  minulia  of  fashion,  the  arcana  of  re- 
finement, the  maniete  eCetre  of  high  life  ; 
none  could  order  an  entertainment  bet- 
ter, give  a  more  recherche  dinner,  or 
f>rove,  by  his  gastronomic  skill,  his  qsa- 
ifications  for  the  society  he  lived  in. 
And  when  on  the  green  oloth.the  billiard* 
ball,  or  ecarte,  he  set  gold  circulatiiiiy 
freely,  no  one  ever  saw  a  player  gaia 
with  less  apparent  satisfaction,  or  lose 
with  greater  indiflPerence. 

♦*  As  besides  all  this  the  Marquis  of 

P always  appeared  kind,  useful,  b. 

pleasant  story-teller,  harmless  in  his 
wit,  though  u  irivalled  in  his  skill  at 
epigram  and  raillery,  he  was  the  eoa- 
stant  object  of  attentions,aiid  was  BOtig:ht 
for,  feasted,  and  admhred  by  his  nume- 
rous amphitryons.  Now,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  not  only  his  frienda,  but 
the  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance  (and 
no  one  bad  a  more  extended  one)  knew 
perfectly  well  what  he  was.  This  is  what 
would  have  overwhelmed  any  one  of  or- 
dinary talent — ^here  was  the  transcen- 
dant  merit,  the  climax  of  genius.  To 
put  no  questions,  and  to  learn  m«eh; 
to  invite  no  expression  of  opinion  for 
the  purpose  of  revealing  it,  wui  yet  to 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  every  body ;  to 
urge  no  one  to  disclosure,  and  yet  to 
penetrate  into  the  most  secret  thonght^ 
to  know  every  thing,  in  fact,  without 
appearing  to  observe  any  thm^,  and  to 
retain  the  confidence  even  of  those  who 
were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 

Eart  he  played,  surely  this  was  to  dotte 
usiness  of  police  agent  in  an  acoom- 
plished  way,  enough  almost  to  nudce  it 
agreeable  to  the  public  !" 

But  even  the  police  may  be  taken  in. 
Here  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture — 

"  A  certain  baroness,  whose  hnsband 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  old  royal 
family,  affected  the  sincerest  devotion 
for  the  now  dynasty.  She  sent  me 
periodically  relations  which  generally 
did  not  turn  out  to  have  much  in  theoi, 
beyond  the  singular  grace  of  the  style  in 
which  they  were  conveyed ;  and  she  reb* 
ceived  for  this  a  moderate  sum  oat  of  the 
secret  service  money.  The  insignificauoe 
of  these  communications  at  last  decided 
me  to  give  her  her  conge^  but  the 
baroness  was  immoveable — she  was 
determined  not  to  give  up  the  advan- 
tages of  the  position  she  held. 

**  It  was  towards  the  end  of  Oot#her, 
1832,  at  a  time  when  the  government 
knew  that  the  Dnchess  of  Berry  was  lud 
in  the  environs  of  Nantes,  that  oipr 
baroness  affirmed  to  me,  by  word  ai^ 
by  letter,  that  she  knew  Madanle'a  r^ 
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treat,  bat  that  she  could  not  bring  her- 
selfto  divulge  so  important  a  secret  with- 
out being  promised  a  lar^e  reward,  and  a 
moderate  sum  of  one  thousand  francs, 
paid  in  hand  on  account, 

**  Although  I  cpnfcss  I  was  not  verv 
confident  of  her  veracity,  the  baroness  s 
affirmations  were  made  with  so  much 
assurance,  the  names  of  some  of  the 
■  leyilimist  party,  from  whom  slie  afifccted 
-to  have  learned  the  secret,  were  chosen 
80  cleverly,  and  besides  her  former  posi- 
tion gave  her  in  reality  so  many  facili- 
tias-  for  penetrating  the  secrets  of  that 
party,  tnat  I  durst  not  reject  such  a 
chance  of  eventually  rendering  an  impor- 
tant service  to  government. 

"The  required  sum  was,  therefore, 
remitted  to  the  baroness,  and  the  next 
day  she  announced  to  me  that  theDuchess 
of  Berry  was  kid,  under  the  name  of 
Bertin — in  a  chateau  near  Arpajon. 

**  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  mo- 
ther of  Henri  the  Fifth  was  Iiid  at 
Nantes,  or  within  a  circuit  of  a  few 
leagues  around  that  town;  and  con- 
sequently the  intelligence  given  by  the 
baronass  was  simply  a  story  fabricated 
for  the  purpose  of  swindling  the  govern- 
ment out  of  a  thousand  francs. 

♦*One  more  story  I  will  give  of  a 
•  proceeding  of  the  same  kind,  chosen  out 
of  a  thousand  others  of  which  I  have  the 
particulars  in  my  memory  : 

"  *  This    time   it    was    Madame    la 

Comtesse   de  B who    had  all  the 

honour  and  profit  of  the  trick.  This 
lady  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  our 
wish  to  discover  the  retreat  of  those 
republicans  who  escaped  in  July,  1835, 
from  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagic,  and  ac- 
cordingly she  wrote  to  me  to  say,  that 
extreme  want  of  money  obliged  her  to 
commit  a  dreadful  act ;  she  demanded 
a  few  thousand  francs  for  revealing  the 
secret  of  which  she  was  the  depositary, 
offering  to  tell  where  a  number  of  the 
runaways  had  gone,  and  only  asking  the 
trifling  advance  of  one  thousand  francs. 
The  minister  of  the  interior  authorised 
the   payment  of  the   money,   and  the 

<3ountess  de  B announced  to  us  that 

she  had  herself  undertaken  to  accom- 
pany two  of  the  principal  offenders  to 
the  frontier,  who  were  to  pass,  one  for 
her  husband,  the  other  for  her  servant ; 
she  stated  what  diligence  they  were  to 
go  by,  the  day  of  their  intended  depar- 
ture, and  the  real  and  assumed  names 
of  the  fugitives.  She  actually  set  off 
in  the  coach  named  ;  six  of  my  agents 
took  places  in  it  wkh  her,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  secure  her  imaginary  fellow-tra- 
yellers ;  but  if  the  am'uible  countess  had 
imy  delinquents  in  her  company,  their 
crimes  were  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the 
high  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Peeris, 
and  accordingly  our  good  lady  made 


at  the  public  expense  a  journey,  of  which 
she  reserved  all  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  for  herself.'* 

The  readers  will  not,  perhaps,  at 
once  observe  that  the  parties  held  up 
to  ridicule  or  reprobation  by  the  ex- 
prefect  in  these  extracts,  are  probably 
'sufficiently  pointed  at  for  a  Paris 
reader  to  identify  by  his  descriptions, 
and  thus  the  discarded  police  official 
in  all  probability  pays  his  debts  of 
spite  by  these  details,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  which  must  be 
fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  parties, 
thus  gratuitously,  on  such  authority, 
branded  with  infamy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

But  all  parties  began  at  last  to  be 
disgusted  with  him — popular  hatred 
rose  to  fury— and  ho  was  obliged,  in 
self-defence,  to  retire  not  only  from 
office,  but  from  the  capital ;  yet  never- 
theless he  makes  his  moan,  at  the  close 
of  his  volumes,  because  his  persecu- 
tions, as  he  calls  them,  extended  even 
to  those  friends  and  relatives  whom  he 
had  thrust  into  office !  One  would  think 
him  the  most  wronged  of  men.  He 
fancies,  too,  after  his  retirement,  with 
a  delusion  amusingly  analogous  to  a 
case  he  ridicules  in  an  early  part  of 
these  volumes,  that  he  was  subjected 
to  espionage,  and  seeing  of  course  hik 
own  former  agents  around  his  house, 
as  they  were  every  where,  he  believes 
that  his  very  motions  were  watched, 
and  complains,  like  another  Rousseau, 
that  all  men  were  in  a  plot  against  him ! 
It  is  with  exquisite  effrontery  that, 
wearied,  as  it  should  seem,  with  vir- 
tuous efforts  to  justify  himself,  he  ex- 
claims at  last — "  Je  ne  veuxpas  ctdercL 
Virritation  de  mes  souvenirs;  je  nCeii 
rapporte  d,  la  sagacUe  de  tous  les 
hommes  impartiaux  /** 

It  is  said  that  the  mode  Gisquet 
took  to  interrogate  a  man  from  whom 
he  expected  to  elicit  a  fact  of  im- 
portance was  to  seize  him  by  the 
hand,  talk  for  some  time  on  other 
matters,  and  then,  putting  the  query 
vehemently  and  abruptly,  squeeze  his 
band  violently  at  the  same  moment 
— a  mode  of  question  which,  it  is 
stated,  in  many  instances  extracted 
the  desired  reply,  when  nothing  else 
could  have  accomplished  it. 

There  is  little,  we  repeat,  to  induce 
the  reader  to  peruse  this  work — it 
will  certainly  not  instruct  him,  and 
win,  we  think,  scarcely  amuse,  beyond 
the  passages  we  have  extracted. 
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On  a  cold  and  rainy  day  in  tbe  month, 
of  Aprils  1791,  a  post  chaise  with  four 
horse,  was  seen  to  travel  the  road  be- 
tween Lons-le-Saulnier  and  Be8an9on. 
Two  persons  occupied  the  carriage — 
one  of  them,  a  tall,  handsome,  and  ele- 
gant-looking figure,  reclined  alone  in 
the  back,  while  in  the  front  was  seated 
a  yoimg  woman  whose  dress  and  man- 
ner at  once  bespoke  the  widting-maid. 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  asked  the 
mistress  of  the  maid. 

**  Four  o'clock,"  madame. 

*'  We  shall  never  arrive^the  pos- 
tilions are  frightfully  slow.*' 

"  The  road  is  very  bad,"  madame. 

<<  What  a  horrible  delay — I  was  sure 
my  nerves  would  play  me  some  dis- 
agreeable trick;  detained  three  days 
at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  ill  and  unfit 
to  continue  my  route,  with  such 
swious  reasons  to  wish  it  ended ;  and 
to  add  to  my  misery,  to  go  so  slowly ; 
I  believe  at  each  change  of  horses  they 
have  given  me  the  most  miserable  beasts 
possible  to  procure." 

**  But,  madame,  unfortunately  we 
are  g^llojmig  the  whole  way,  for  the 
jolts  are  enough  to  dislocate  our  joints  ; 
it  is  your  uneasiness  and  impatience 
prevents  your  feeling  it.  This  country 
IS  pretty,  but  the  day  is  so  wet, — I  am 
sure  that  young  man  who  follows  us 
finds  we  go  too  fast.*' 

"Howl  is  he  there  still?** 

**  Yes,  madame,  but  a  few  paces 
from  the  carriage  ;  he  has  not  lost  an 
inch  of  ground.  He  b  a  very  good 
horseman.'* 

"  He  must  be  a  most  detenmned 
idler  to  make  a  journey  of  seven  or 
eight  leagues,  in  weather  like  this.*' 

"  Say  rather,  madame,  that  he  must 
be  very  much  in  love." 

**  He  must  be  mad  to  follow  a  per- 
son whom  he  scarcely  has  seen,  and 
never  spoken  to." 

*'  It  only  proves  that  they  have  still 
a  remnant  of  chivalry  in  the  pro- 
vinces. I  should  like  to  see  our 
fashionables  of  Versailles  or  Paris 
gallop  in  that  way  in  weather  like  this, 
and  a  road  bad  enough  to  break  one's 
neck  ;  trust  me  thev  do  not  give  them- 
selves much  trouble,  they  are  expert 
at  talkiog  nonsense,  or  in  following  up 


an  easy  intrigue,  but  most  assuredly 
they  would  not  do  as  this  honest 
provincial." 
'  "  And  they  are  perfectly  right,  far 
what  can  this  young  man  gain  but  a 
broken  back  or  a  pleurisy.'* 

«  Poor  fellow  1" 

"  You  pity  him,  Soxaiine  ;  has  be 
bought  you  over  ?" 

*'  You  know  me  too  well,  madani6i» 
to  suspect  such  a  thing,  the  chera.- 
lier " 

<«  Ah  !  it  is  a  chevalier  ?*' 

''  Did  I  not  tell  you  so,  and»  more- 
over, before  you  tore  his  lettera,  you 
read  them,  and  they  were  signed,  his 
name  is  De  Midllettes,  and  of  a  good 
family." 

"  Why,  this  is  a  conquest  really 
flattering." 

**  He  saw  you  enter  the  ion  at 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  he  saw  you  again 
when  you  went  to  tbe  window,  and  he 
fell  in  love  with  yon.  You  most  know, 
madame,  there  are  hearts  in  Uie  worU 
capable  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  yo« 
should  ndther  be  offended  nor  sur- 
prised at  having  inspired  a  sudden 
passion.'* 

**  But  I  hope  you  have  been  discreet* 
You  have  not  told  him  who  I  am? 
You  know  that  I  have  good  reasons 
for  preserving  the  meegnHo  in  this 
journey ;  it  is  f<nr  that  reaaoa  I  did  not 
permit  the  Due  de  L--  ■,  the  Mar- 
quis de  C ,  nor  any  of  my  faithfid 

*  vassals'  to  attend  me." 

''Be  assured  he  knows  no  more 
than  any  one  else;  and  it  is  not  his 
hvltf  for  he  did  not  spare  questions. 
I  answered  him  as  I  did  every  one  else, 
that  you  were  called  Bladame  de 
Pryne,  and  that  you  travelled  lor 
pleasure.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  hinH 
his  curiosity  was  strong  enough  te 
make  him  shake  a  purse  of  gold,  hoping 
the  sound  of  it  would  make  me  more 
communicative.  When  he  saw  that  his 
offers  wounded  my  delicacy,  that  my 
discretion  was  incorruptible,  he  tried 
conjectures;  no  doubt,  said  he,  it  ia 
a  person  of  consequence  whom  the 
troubles  and  misfortunes  of  Frtaoe 
have  obliged  to  seek  safety  m  fikht, 
but  I  shall  follow  her  to  ^  ettd  eftfae 
worid." 
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'« You  Bee  that  this  fooHsb  fellow  will 
end  by  eompromisiDg  me." 

They  stopped  to  change  horses,  and 
after  a  moment's  silence  Soxanne  re- 
commenced the  conversation — 

**  See,"  said  she,  •*  this  poor  chera- 
Ker,  who  still  pursues  us,  and  bears 
his  wettiiu;  with  a  patience  quite 
praiseworthy. '* 

^  Does  it  still  continue  to  rain  ?'*  re- 
plied Madame  Pryne.  Then  drawing 
the  glove  off  her  white  and  beautifuUy- 
fbrmed  hand,  covered  with  diamonds, 
she  ran  her  fingers  through  the  curls 
of  her  fair  hair,  arranged  the  lace  of 
her  cap,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rain, 
leaned  her  head  a  little  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  carriage,  so  true  is  it  that 
zeal,  devotion,  and  obstinacy,  are 
always   rewarded  in  the  end. 

"  Where  are  we?"  asked  the  hand- 
some traveller  of  the  postilion. 

"  At  Vaux." 

'«  And  the  next  stage  ?*' 

"Jougne." 

'^  Is  it  a  good  nlace  to  stop?** 

"  Certumy,  a  t»wn  ci  seven  thou- 
sand souls,  and  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Zion  d  Argent,  you  are  as  well  treated 
as  in  a  palace." 

«  That  will  do  very  welL" 

In  this  little  dialogue  the  words  were 
for  the  postilion,  and  the  look  for  the 
chevalier,  for  Madame  de  Pryne  was 
not  a  woman  without  pity,  and  after 
this  act  of  charity  she  closed  the  car- 
riage window. 

"  Does  madame  intend  to  pass  the 
night  at  Jougpie  ?"  asked  Suzanne. 

'*  No,  nO|  we  shall  continue  our 
journey  to-night ;  you  know  that  I 
ought  to  be  at  Besan^on  by  to-morrow 
morning ;  we  shall  only  stop  for  sup- 
per at  the  Lion  d* Argent,  where  yon 
are  as  well  treated  as  in  a  palace,  and 
then  we  shall  continue  our  route. 

Scarcely  were  the  two  travellers 
seated  at  a  table  in  the  famous  inn  of 
the  Lion  d Argent,  when  a  functionary 
wearing  a  tri-coloured  scarf  entered 
the  dining-room  and  fixed  upon  Ma^ 
dame  de  Pryn6  a  scrutinizing  look, 
and  seemed  to  compare  her  features 
with  something  written  on  a  paper 
which  he  held  m  his  hand.  After  this 
examination,  by  which  he  seemed  pro- 
foundly occupied,  the  functionary,  who 
was  no  less  than  the  mayor  of  Jougnc, 
desired  the  travellers  to  show  bun 
their  passports. 

Madame  de  Pryai  seemed  embar- 
rassed— 


**  Ck>uld  you  not  "spare  us,  sir,** 
sud  she,  ''this  formality;  all  our 
papers  are  shut  up  in  one  of  our  port- 
manteaus." 

''  I  am  very  sorry,"  drily  replied  the 
officer,  **  but  no  one  can  avoid  sub- 
mittmg  to  a  procedure  so  important  at 
present  in  this  country.  Your  trunks 
must  be  opened."  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  ill  humour  shown  hy  the  ladies, 
the  trunks  were  taken  from  the  car- 
riage, and  brought  into  the  great  room 
of  Uie  Lion  d Argent,  The  largest  was 
first  opened,  and  what  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  mayor  on  fmding  a  tolera- 
bly large  bag  ftill  of  gold. 

''What  is  this?"  cried  the  ofilc«r» 
astounded. 

"  You  see  very  well,  sir,"  replied 
Madame  de  Pryne,  smiling ;  "  they  are 
louis  and  double  louis.  Is  it  not  allow- 
able to  carry  such,  travelling  ?" 

"That's  as  it  may  be,  madame — there 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  large  amount." 

"  Oh !  but  thirty  thousand  francs  at 
most." 

"  Thirty  thousand  firancs  looks  very 
like  emigration." 

"  Indesd,  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  are  quite  right  to  affect 
indifference :  but  1  am  not  so  easily  de- 
ceived." 

"  I  see  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
my  interference,  for  you  seem  to  ma-* 
nage  very  well  for  yourself." 

"  A  truce  to  raillery,  if  you  please* 
madame :  my  character  and  the  insignia 
of  my  office  must  be  respected." 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  they  have  my  most 
profound  respect." 

"  Very  well,  madame ;  but  with  your 
permission  I  must  continue  my  exami- 
nation." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  sir." 

The  mayor  of  Jougne  was  going  to 
reply,  when,  in  lifting  a  linen  clot£  he 
saw  a  quantity  of  rich  embroideryt 
and  drew  from  the  portmanteau  two 
dresses  covered  with  g^ld,  and  a  Tel- 
vet  cloak,  trimmed  with  ermine,  and 
fastened  with  a  clasp  of  diamonds. 

"  Hal"  said  he,  "  these  coincide  ex* 
actly  with  my  suspicions." 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  these  same  susmcions  may 
be?" 

"Ck>nfess  first  that  the  name  of 
Pryn^,  which  you  have  written  in  the 
book  of  the  inn  is  a  feigned  one." 

"  I  acknowledge  it." 
•  "  That  benongh-i-yoa  seed  not  t^ 
me  any  more." 
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"  Where  is  dicf  harm  in  trayelHng 
tinder  a  feigned  name^  when  the  incog-i 
nito  conceals  nothing  wrong  ?" 

"  We  shall  see  that,  madame." 

"  Let  us  end  this  scene,  sir ;  I  will 
show  yon  my  passport." 

"  *Tis  not  worth  while  ;  your  pass- 
port signifies  nothing  to  me  now,  and  I 
will  dispense  with  your  showing  it. 
Doubtless,  it  is  easy  enough  to  procure 
false  papers— —but  stay,  here  we  have 
enough  to  confound  all  dissimulation, 
and  destroy  the  mystery  with  which 
you  try  to  surround  yourself.'* 

And  as  he  spoke  he  lifted  his  arms 
triumphantly  in  the  air,  holding  in 
ene  hand  a  crown,  and  in  the  other  a 
sceptre  of  gold. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  now ;  I  know 
who  you  are." 

"  You  will  perhaps  tell  me,  then  ?" 

"  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria !  !'* 

"The  Queen?" 

"Yes,  madame;  and  you  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Switzerland.  I  was  pre- 
pared for  you," 

"Really,  you  knew  that  the  Queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  intended  to  make 
her  escape,  and  pass  through  here  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  they  suspected  your 
intentions  at  Paris,  and  sent  me  word, 
and  you  sco  that  my  vigilance  did 
not  sleep.  And  now  in  the  nam&  of 
the  law  I  arrest  you." 

"  Without  further  proofs?" 
■    "  I  need  no  other." 

«  And  if  I  again  beg  of  you  to  exa* 
mine  my  passport  ?" 

"  'Tis  useless  ;  what  signifies  a  pass- 
port?" 

«*  Then,  nothing  will  shako  your 
conviction  ?" 

"  Nothing,  madame." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,  I  must  submit." 

Suzanne  had  several  times  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  conversation,  but  with 
an  imperious  gesture  her  mistress  com- 
manded her  silence. 

The  Queen  and  her  mwd  were  now 
lodged  in  the  best,  apartment  of  the 
Lim  d^Argent,  with  two  sentinels 
placed  at  their  door ;  the  tattoo  was 
boat ;  all  the  influential  persons  of 
the  place  were  summoned;  the  na- 
tional guard  were  under  arms,  and  the 
local  authorities  establisht»d  themselves 
in  the  large  room  of  the  inn.  When 
all  the  notabilities  of  Jougne  were 
united,  they  deliberated  upon  what 
they  should  do  in  a  case  of  such  poli- 
iical  oonseqtience.     A  fariouB  dema- 


gogue, the  chief  oF  theii*  party,  com« 
menced  speaking  in  these  terms : — 

"  Citizens — We  have  just  made  a 
great  capture  ;  but  as  a  famous  gene^ 
ral  once  said,  it  is  not  enough  to  con- 
quer, you  must  profit  by  the  victory. 
In  a  few  days  the  eyes  of  all  France 
will  be  upon  us ;  for  proud  Jougne  is 
one  in  the  number  of  illustrious  cities 
which  belong  to  history.  Let  us  raise 
ourselves  to  the  grandeur  of  our  new 
position,  and  let  us  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  the  nation  which  shall  soon 
behold  us,  may  the  wisdom  of  Cato 
and  the  patriotism  of  Brutus  inspire 
us,  may  our  decision  be  thought 
worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  sublime  sentences  of  the  Greek 
Areopagus  and  the  Roman  senate.  *Tis 
thus  1  propose  :  —  the  patriots  of 
Jougne  shall  form  themselves  into  a 
battalion,  place  Marie  Antoinette  of 
Austria  in  the  middle  of  the  ranks, 
and  conduct  her  to  the  bar  of  the  na- 
tional assembly ;  each  of  us  to  carry 
one  of  the  insignia  of  the  royalty  that 
we  have  arrested  in  flight — this  scep- 
tre, this  crown,  this  royal  mantle,  and 
all  this  golden  frippery  which  wound 
our  republican  eyes ;  we  shall  place 
our  spoils  upon  the  altar  of  our  coun- 
try, and  we  shall  return  gloriously  to 
our  firesides,  after  having  reeeived  the 
felicitations  of  our  brothers  and  the 
thanks  of  liberty*  And  that  it  should 
cost  nothing  to  the  nation,  I  demand 
that  the  thirty  thousand  francs  seized 
upon  the  fugitive  should  be  employed 
in  paying  the  expenses  of  our  journey." 

This  speech  caused  agreat  sensation ; 
but  the  more  moderate,  who  always' 
spoiled  the  finest  fltghts,  proposed  s^d 
carried,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  that 
they  should  await  the  orders  of  the 
national  assembly. 

At  this  moment,  the  Chevalier  de 
Maillettcs,  who  had  been  delayed  by 
a  fall,  arrived  in  the  hotel  of  the 
Lion  (TArgent,  wet,  splashed,  and 
wearied.  The  first  thing  he  asked 
on  entering  was,  had  they  seen  two 
ladies  pass  in  a  yellow  carriage? 
At  this  question  the  landlord  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him 
before  the  committee. 

'*  Who  are  you?"  said  the  presi- 
dent.    "What  is  your  name?" 

"  Isidore  de  Maillettes." 

"  What  appointment  do  you  hold 
under  those  persons,  for  whom  yoi| 
asked  on  jour  arrived  here  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know  them.** 

**  You  don't  know  them,  and  yoa 
ipnrftne  them  in  this  fashion !  You  don't 
Know  them^  and  yet  you  seek  them ! 
An  unhappy  attempt  to  conceal  the 
truth!" 
"    "  I  don*t  understand  you,  sir." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  chief  of 
the  Jacobins  of  Jougne,  "  this  man 
conceals  his  real  name  and  rank  ;  he 
is  some  noble  of  Versailles — the  Prince 
of  Lamballe  or  Polignac,  perhaps  the 
Count  d'Artois  himself,  secretly  re- 
turned to  France — search  him." 

They  found  upon  the  chevalier  four 
loui?,  a  watch,  and  a  love-letter  folded, 
sealed  but  without  address ;  this  letter 
was  the  object  of  profound  examina- 
tion. 

They  sought  to  find  a  mysterious 
and  politic;u  meaning  in  the  phrases 
of  gallantry  which  it  contained,  but  it 
was  time  lost ;  for  the  government  of 
Jougne  did  not  understand  the  science 
of  interpretation. 

"  We  shall  send  this  letter  to  the 
national  assembly,"  said  the  president, 
'**  who  will,  perhaps,  be  more  fortunate 
than  we  are,  and  find  a  key  to  those 
tender  hieroglyphics." 

"  Can  you  deny,  sir,  that  this  letter 
Was  for  the  Queen  ?" 

"What  Queen?** 

**  Deceit  is  useless ;  we  came  here 
to  arrest  Marie  Antoinette  of  Aus- 
tria." 

"  Arrest !  here !  The  Queen,  Marie 
Antoinette  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  see  concealment  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  'twould  be  better 
for  your  own  sake  to  hide  nothing  from 
us.  What  can  you  tell  us  of  our  pri- 
soner ?" 

**  Me  ?     I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  You  still  persist  in  yoiur  absurd 
system,  and  declare  that  you  do  not 
ftnow  the  persons,  whom  you  asked 
after,  on  coming  into  the  inn  ?" 

**  What !  the  lady  in  the  yellow  car- 
riage whom  I  have  followed  all  the 
way  from  Lons-le-Saulnier,  the  Queen 
of  France?" 

•*  Citizen,"  replied  the  president,  in 
a  stern  voice,  **  1  suspect  you  wish  to 
tnock  us;  but  if  so,  know  that  we 
shall  make  you  repent  of  it." 

As  the  chevalier  did  not  reply,  they 
thought  it  useless  to  question  him  fur- 
ther, and  determined  on  keeping  him  a 
(irisoner. 
-    When  they  had  decided  the  fate  of 


the  chevalier,  they  sought  the  Queen, 
to  inform  her  of  their  determination 
with  regard  to  her. 

"  Our  secretai'y,"  said  the  orator, 
"  indites,  at  this  moment,  a  letter  to 
the  national  assembly.  You  must  re- 
main prisoner  here  until  the  return  of 
the  messenger,  who  will  depart  in  an 
hour." 

**  I  also  have  written  to  the  national 
assembly,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  *'  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  forward  my 
letter  with  yours?" 

**  Willingly ;  and  until  we  receive 
a  reply  from  Paris,  thirty-six  francs  a 
day  shall  be  allowed  for  your  ex- 
penses, taken  from  the  money  found  in 
your  possession,  and  twenty-four  for 
the  lady  who  accompanied  you,  and 
for  the  young  man  who  has  just  ar- 
rived." 

"  A  young  man,  did  you  say?  It 
must  be  the  unhappy  Chevalier  de 
Maillettes." 

"  Tis  such  he  calls  himself ;  but 
We  have  no  doubt  it  is  only  assumed 
to  conceal  a  name  of  more  importance. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  see- 
ing this  person  ;  if  you  wisn  he  shall 
come  to  your  room." 

"I  wish  it  much,"  replied  the 
Queen  ;  and  then  added,  in  a  dignified 
manner,  *' you  may  retire,  gentlemen." 

The  moment  after  De  Mailettes  en- 
tered the  room  pale  and  trembling. 
The  Queen  received  him  with  a  gra- 
cious dignity  :  while  he  knelt  to  her,  and 
taking  her  hand  which  she  held  out  to 
him,  touched  it  respectfully  with  his 
lips. 

"  Will  your  majesty  deign  to  par- 
don the  temerity  of  my  pursuit  ?"  said 
he,  humbly.  '*  My  ignorance  must  be 
my  excuse." 

"  I  pardon  you,  sir ;  and  see  nothing 
in  your  conduct  but  an  exalted  devo- 
tion to  our  royal  person." 

"  Put  it  to  the  proof,  madamo,  and 
I  shall  brave  the  greatest  danger  to 
show  myself  worthy  your  clemency." 

"  Well,  chevalier,  you  have  not  long 
to  wait  an  opportunity  to  show  your 
zeal ;  the  town  is  in  an  uproar,  the  peo- 
ple surround  the  inn  :  get  rid  of  them, 
lor  they  worry  me  with  their  noise." 

The  chevalier  went  out  and  re- 
turned in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  saying 

"  Your  majesty's  orders  are  obeyed. 
The  crowd  is  dispersed." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  this  service,'* 
said  the  Queen ;  "  and  I  hope  one  day 
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to  be  able  to  repay  it,  and  give  jou  a 
place  at  rov  court  when  I  regain  my 
proper  rank  ;  in  the  meantime  I  make 
you  my  chamberkin ;  and  now  I  beg 
of  you  to  order  my  supper^  for  I  am 
— shall  I  confess  it — uncommonly  hnn- 

gry- 

**  Whatl  at  such  a  moment^  and 
after  such  cruel  emotions !  your  ma- 
jesty can  feel  hungry  ?  What  grandeur 
of  soul  I r 

**  The  soul  has  very  little  to  do 
in  this  affair.  Order  three  covers,  one 
for  me,  one  for  my  faithful  Suzanne, 
and  one  for  yourself.  We  shall  all 
sup  together ;  all  difference  of  rank 
shall  be  forgotton  in  our  misfortunes. 
We  will  not  hold  to  the  etiquette  of  Ver- 
saill^at  the  hotel  of  the  Lion  ^Argent, 
Above  all  things  take  care  and  let  the 
obampaig^e  be  well  iced.** 

The  repast  was  delightful — the 
Queen  put  her  companions  at  their 
ease  by  telling  them  that  she  wished 
to  banish  all  ceremony,  and  pass  the 
time  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  Su- 
zanne begged  the  chevalier  to  re- 
late his  history,  which  the  young  man 
did  with  much  simplicity. 

**  I  belong  to  this  country,"  said  the 
chevalier,  "  and  was  twenty  years  old 
last  Easter  Monday.  My  father  died 
in  the  king's  service,  and  my  mother 
intended  me  for  the  church ;  for  I 
had  an  elder  brother — Achilles — 
who  was  destined  to  maintain  the 
family  honours ;  unfortunately  the 
poor  fellow  was  rather  quarrelsome, 
and  was  killed  in  a  duel.  I  was 
then  taken  from  my  studies,  launched 
into  the  world,  where  I  quickly  for- 
got all  I  had  learned,  and  entered 
eagerly  into  the  folly  and  dissipation 
usual  with  young  men.  I  got  into 
debt  and  difficulty,  was  obliged  to 
leave  my  property  and  live  at  Lons-le- 
Saulnier,  of  which  I  was  well  weary. 
I  had  just  resolved  to  go  to  Paris. 
When  you  appeared,  then  my  former 
projects  vanished  ;  I  thought  of  but 
one  person,  of  whose  rank  1  was  igno- 
rant— I  need  not  add  how  I  followed 
yon  on  horseback,  and  became  pri* 
soner  with  yourselves" 

The  next  morning,  when  the  Queen 
awoke,  Suzanne  told  her  that  the  anti- 
room  was  full  of  visitors  who  had  been 
there  from  day-light,  and  wished  to 
pay  their  homage. 

'«'  Really,  Suzanne !  but  are  they  of 
8iiffi<»ent  rank  for  that?** 


"  Here  is  a  list  of  their  names.". 

The  names  were  those  of  the  hj^est 
nobility,  who  courageously  came  to 
render  homage  to  persecuted  royalty. 

The  Queen  received  them  with  a 
touching  kindness  of  manner,  and  re- 
proached them  mildly  for  the  impru- 
dent step  they  had  taken.  *^  I  thank 
you,"  she  said,  "  and  feel  deeply  the 
generous  expression  of  your  loyalty ; 
but  I  must  insist  upon  your  not  ex- 
posing yourselves  further  by  remaining 
with  me." 

The  Queen's  remonstrances  were 
useless.  Such  was  the  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  surrounded  her, 
that  they  insisted  on  forming  a  court 
in  the  Lion  dCArgenty  and  it  was  only  by 
choosing  four  of  the  number  that  she 
could  prevail  on  the  rest  to  leave  her. 

Those  four  persons,  Suzanne,  and 
the  Chevalier  De  Maillettes  fbrmed 
the  society  of  the  Queen,  who  excited 
their  admiration  by  her  grace,  her 
constant  serenity  and  gaiety,  so  re- 
markable under  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed. 

Meanwhile  the  mayor  and  com- 
mittee  of  public  safety  of  Jougne  sent 
each  day  to  the  national  assenibly  <^ 
Jougne  a  bulletin  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  pri« 
soner  occupied  her  time. 

«  To-day,**  said  the  bulletin,  *«  the 
Queen  rose  at  ten  o'clock  ;  at  twelve 
she  dined,  with  a  very  good  appetite, 
with  the  persons  who  composed  her 
suite ;  after  dinner  her  majesty  wished 
to  be  alone ;  she  paced  her  chamber 
in  a  state  of  agitation,  pronooncinffl; 
words  which  we  could  not  catch 
the  exact  meaning  of.  Bourthold, 
who  is  a  man  of  information,  pro- 
nounces them  blank  verse.  At  three 
o'clock  the  Queen  demanded  her 
attendants,  and  played  a  game  of 
'  reversis '  with  the  Abbe  de  Blanzy, 
the  president  Du  Ribois,  and  Madle. 

Casterville 5  at  five  o'clock  her 

m^yesty  stopped  playmg,  and  convened 
in  an  under  tone  with  the  mk  dtsanl 
Chevalier  de  Maillettes,  when  the 
conversation  became  genc^,  and  they 
talked  gaily  on  frivolous  subjects — at 
eight  o'clock  the  citizen  de  Moiret 
read  a  lecture  in  a  loud  voice — at  nine 
o'clock  supper  was  served,  which  lasted 
'till  midnight — at  twelve  the  Queen 
retired  to  her  apartment.*' 

This  state  of  things  lasted  five  day% 
when  the  Baron  de  Moiret,  who  passed 
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a  portion  of  his  ttme  out  of  the  hote1« 
took  the  Queen  aside,  and  said  to  her> 
"  All  is  readj  for  your  escape.  Our 
friends  have  re-united  secretl^^  and  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  are  at  my 
dispbsi^I.  I  have  bribed  the  sentinels; 
and'  at  midnight  a  post-chaise  wilt 
wait  for  you  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
My  measures  are  taken^  so  that  we 
can  pass  out  of  the  city  and  across  the 
fWmtier  without  danger — to-morrow 
your  miyesty  can  dine  at  Fribourg." 

««  No,"  replied  the  Queen.  «  To- 
morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Besan^on 
or  for  Paris ;  for  *tis  to-morrow  the 
reply  of  the  national  assembly  will 
arrive,  and  my  fate  will  then  be  de- 
cided. I  have  confidence  in  the  re- 
sult, and  I  do  not  wish  to  fly :  it  would 
but  serve  to  expose  my  friends  to  new 
dangers,  and  you  have  already  done 
enough  for  me." 

The  messenger  having  arrived  from 
Paris  with  despatches  for  the  authori- 
ties of  Jougne,  the  committee  as- 
sembled and  requested  her  majesty 
might  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  letter.  This  letter,  addressed  to 
the  mayor  of  Jougne,  ran  thus : — 

*'  Citizen — We  would  have  vou  to 
know  that  Marie  Antoinette  of  Aus- 
tria has  not  quitted  Paris;  and  we 
would  recommend  your  setting  your 
prisoner  at  liberty.  Mademoiselle  Sain- 
va]>  actress  of  the  Theatre  Francis, 
who  is  expected  at  Besan^on,  where 
abe  is  to  give  several  representa- 
tions.** 

**  Mademoiselle  Sainval,"  cried  the 
worthies  of  Jougne.  *'  Sci,  madame, 
YOU  have  been  mystifying  us  all  this 
tiroe  !*' 

**  Gentlemen,**  replied  Mademoiselle 
Sainval,  **  I  am  Queen,  Queen  of  Pont, 
of  Palmyra,  of  Babylon,  of  Carthage, 
of  Tyre,  and  of  twenty  other  kingdoms 


of  tragedy.  Is  it  my  fault  if  the  mayor 
of  Jougne  has  taken  the  diadem  of 
Melpomene  for  the  crown  of  France  ? 
You  niystified  yourselves;  nothingr 
could  dispel  your  absurd  error,  and 
I  submitted.  You  wished  to  rftise 
yourself  in  history,  and  you  have  only 
made  yourselves  ridiculous ;  I  recom- 
mend you  to  be  more  circumspect  in 
future,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
national  assembly,  I  will  now  order' 
post  hf  rses,  resigning  a  part  which  I 
have  played  in  spite  of  myself;  to-* 
morrow  I  shall  resume  my  own,  only 
be  assured  the  play-bill  of  Besan^n* 
shall  explain  the  cause  of  my  delay.' 
Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

After  having  given  vent  to  this 
lively  sally.  Mademoiselle  Sainval 
turned  towards  her  courtiers —  \ 

**  1  owe  you,'*  said  she,  **  some  jus-' 
tification  of  mv  conduct  in  assuming 
a  title  which  I  in  vain  refused,  and' 
by  which  I  hoped  to  render  service* 
to  the  au^st  person  who  alone  has  a 
right  to  it.  If  the  Queen  were  to 
escape,  and  pass  through  here  as  it 
is  supposed,  I  think  they  will  be  in 
no  hurry  to  seek,  or  detain  her. 
Finally,  ladies,  you  have  not  lowered 
yourselves  by  being  in  my  company; 
though  I  belong  to  the  theatre,  I  have 
noble  blood  in  my  veins,  my  name  is' 
Alziari  de  Roquefort,  and  my  family 
one  of  the  most  influential  in  thei 
province."  Then  addressing  Mon^ 
sieur  de  Maillettes,she  added — ''  As  to 
vou,  chevalier,  this  a£bir  may  per- 
haps teach  you,  not  to  run  foolishly 
after  adventures  on  the  high  wayj 
I  promised  you  a  plaoe  at  my  court 
when  I  regained  my  throne;  I  shall 
keep  my  word,  my  court  is  the  co» 
meme  Prancaise ;  and  when  you  oon^e 
to  Paris,  the  best  box  in  it  shall  be  at 
your  service  I 
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PEEL   AND  aUlZOT.* 


We  remember  that  wheiiy  on  a  late 
occasioDy  we  had  an  opportunity  of  in* 
specting  Captain  Sihorne*s  beautiful 
model  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  after 
the  first  emotions  bad  Bubsided  which 
the  aspect  of  conflicting  myriads  in 
deadly  strife  had  suggested,  the  issue 
of  whose  mighty  struggle  was  big  with 
the  fate  of  Europe,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  us,  how  small  is,  compared 
vith  the  whole  field  of  re  view,  the  space 
which  was  occupied  by  the  little  figures 
representing  the  great  leaders  of  the 
opposing  armies ;  and  how  still  smaller 
the  little  specks  containing  the  think- 
ing principle^  by  which  the  mighty 
masses  were  set  in  motion,  and  all  the 
morements  forecast  or  ordered,  which 
contributed  to  the  issue  of  that  well- 
fought  day.  Never  before  did  we 
feel  in  so  lively  a  manner  the  ascen- 
dancy of  mind  over  matter,  the  influ- 
ence of  thought  over  action,  the  vast, 
the  unspeakable  importance  of  one  vi- 
^rous  and  well-trained  intellect  in 
influencing  the  destiny  of  his  species, 
and  determining  the  aspect  of  the 
world.  Had  Wellington  been  but  a 
little  less  firm,  or  a  little  more  rash — 
had  his  confidence  in  his  own  troops 
been  less,  or  his  distrust  of  his  allies 
greater — had  his  caution  exceeded  his 
valour,  or  his  valour  overbalanced  his 
eaution — the  result  miffht  have  been  as 
disastrous  as  it  was  glorious,  and  the 
subjugated  nations  might  again  have 
felt  the  yoke  of  the  Gallic  oppressor, 
from  which  he,  the  deliverer,  by  a 
combination  of  powers,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  mortal  man,  had  set  them  free. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  a  particular 
battle,  b  also,  and  upon  ^  more  ex- 
tended scale,  true  of  the  conduct  of 
governments  and  empires  at  large  ;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  history  presents 
a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  in 
which  two  remarkable  men  were 
placed  in  positions  of  more  weighty 


and  perilous  responsibility,  and  ia 
which  their  individual  minds  must  ex- 
ercise a  mightier  sway  over  the  coun- 
cils of  their  respective  countries,  than 
those  which  are  at  present  occupied  bj 
the  prime  ministers  of  France  and 
England.  Upon  the  course  of  polie^r 
which  they  pursue,  depends  m^nly 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Upon  the  mea* 
sures  which  they  adopt,  much  iif  the 
prosperity  and  much  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  countries  which  they  govern 
must  be  contingent.  By  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  the  one«  the  fevered 
spirit  of  a  restless  population,  keenly 
sensitive  of  national  humiliation,  impc^ 
tient  of  long-continued  repose,  and 
passionately  desirous  of  military  glory, 
can  alone  be  kept  within  due  bounds^ 
or  prevented  from  issuing  in  a  crusade 
which  would  again  light  up  the  flames 
of  war  throughout  the  whole  of  £nrope« 
And  by  the  prudence,  the  financial 
skill,  and  the  moral  determination  of 
the  other,  can  those  difficulties  be  alone 
overcome,  by  which,  during  ten  years 
of  Whig  misrule,  the  confusion  in  our 
national  affairs  had  been  '*  worse  con- 
founded," and  which  brought  to  the 
very  verge  of  ruin  an  empire  upoft 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  unsur- 
passed for  its  power  and  opulence 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  world* 
Must  it  not,  therefore,  be  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  to  trace  the  progress  of 
these  extraordinary  men,  whom  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  call  to 
such  lofty  stations,  and  to  note  the 
training  by  which  their  intellects  have 
been  fashioned  for  the  discharge  of 
their  arduous  duties,  together  with 
the  absence  or  the  presence  of  those 
moral  elements  which  distinguish  the 
mere  politician  from  the  statesman, 
and  without  which,  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  nothing  permanently  gocnl 
or  great  was  ever  yet  accomplished? 
It  is  with  such  a  view  we  have  selected 
the  publications,  the  titles  of  whidi 


*  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Era :  beinff  a  Synoptical  View  of  the  chief  Events  and 
Measures  of  his  Life  and  Time.     Lonaon  :  N.  H.  Cotes.     1843. 

Discours  prononces  a  la  Chambre  des  Pairs  et  a  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  par 
M.  Guizot,  Alinistre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  sur  le  Droit  de  Visite.  rarb :  J>e 
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vill  be  found  below,  ftnd  which  will 
materially  assist  us  in  our  examination 
of  the  characters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  of  Guizot,  who  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  regarded  by  posterity,  as  in  this 
generation  the  foremost  of  "  articu- 
lately-speaking men  ;"  and  to  whom, 
as  we  trust  the  event  will  prove,  Eng- 
land and  France  will  be  indebted  for 
security  and  happiness,  and  the  world 
for  tranquillity  and  improvement. 

It  has  been  observed  by  more  than 
one   of   our   philosophical   historians, 
that  there  was  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  the  rise  of  our  modern 
manufacturing  system  and  the  exigency 
in   the  late  war,  which  required  of 
England  so  vast  an  expenditure,  both 
for  her  own  and  the  continental  ar- 
mies, who  must  have  been  paralyzed 
by  any  inability  or  want,  of  prompti- 
tude   on  her  part    to   furnish    them 
with  the  sinews  of  war.     The  German 
princes  could  not  have  been  subsidized, 
and  Wellington  could  not  have  fought, 
jf   Watt  and   Arkwright  had  not  in- 
vented.    But  these  great  benefactors 
of  their  species  were  raised  up  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  England  a  talisman 
of  commercial   wealth,    at    the   very 
crisis  of  her  existence,   when  it   was 
most  required ;  and  when,  without  it, 
thee  was  but  little  hope  that  the  de- 
signs of  our  formidable  enemy  could 
have  been  defeated.     The  father  of 
the  present  premier  was  a  product,  as 
it  were,  of  this  manufacturing  system. 
He  was  a  devoted  admirer  and  sup- 
porter of  William  Pitt ;  and  when  his 
son  exhibited  in  his  boyish  days  those 
early  prognostics  of  future  senatorial 
eminence  which  have  since  been    so 
abundantlv  realized,    he    entertainel 
the   confident  belief  that  his  fondest 
anticipations  were  about  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  his  country  would 
yet  recognise  him  as  a  benefactor,  for 
having  given  a  statesman  to  the  em- 
pire. 

Wellington  had  already  commenced 
that  career  of  conquest  which  ended 
in  the  humiliation  of  France,  when 
the  present  premier  was  introduced 
into  parliament.  He  was  elected  for 
the  borough  of  Cashel,  which  was  at 
that  time  in  the  bands  of  the  Penne- 
father  family,  and  was,  we  believe, 
after  the  approved  plan  in  all  such 
cases,  duly  oisposed  of  to  the  highest 
)}i4^r  I  th«  difference  between  then 
/p^  ppv  bein|^  that  whereas,  under 


the  old  system,  the  purchase-money 
found  its  way  into  the  pocket  of   an 
individual  proprietor,  under  the  new 
act,  as    things  are    now-a-days    ma- 
naged, the  bribery  is  distributed  with 
tolerable  impartiality  throughout  the 
constituency  at  large,  the  representa- 
tive, in  either  instance,  being  the  re- 
presentative of  his  own  money ;  but, 
as,  in  the  former,  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  the  conser- 
vative or  aristocratical  views  or  opi- 
nions of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his 
seat,  so,  in  the  latter,  he  must  respond 
to  democratical  predilections.     Wit|i 
respect  to  corruption,  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  that  which  was  partial  has 
become  general — what  might  have  been 
the  exception  has  become  the  rule ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  influences  of 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  upon 
the  working  of  the  government  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  it  may 
be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  all  that 
power  which  has  been  taken  from  the 
monarchical    and    aristocratical,    has 
been  added  to  the  purely  popular  de- 
partment of   the  constitution.      We 
stop  not  now  to  enquire  whether  this 
is  a  good  or  an  evil  •  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  held  in  mind 
in  any  endeavour  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate   of   the    statesmanship    of   Sir 
Robert  Peel,  during  by  far  the  morp 
arduous  period  of  his  public  life,  when 
he  was  called   upon  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  government,  under  circum« 
stances  of  unexampled  peril,  and  con- 
struct the  materials  or  the  machinery 
which,  at  former    periods,-  rendered 
such  a  task  comparatively  easy. 

His  first  office  was  that  of  undei* 
colonial  secretary,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  Spencer  Percival,  one  ot 
the  most  upright  prime  ministers  that 
England  ever  saw.  In  the  then  aris- 
tocratical composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  position  and  his  disad- 
vantages are  thus  described — 

"  Mr.  Peel  had  some  disadvantages  to 
overcome  on  entering  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  clever  men  already  in  it 
occupied  public  attention,  and  Canning, 
with  his  sparkling  rhetoric  and  graceful 
manner,  made  public  speaking  a  high 
art,  while  Mr.  Peel's  speech  and  appear- 
ance indicated  rather  an  elaborate  man- 
nerism than  original  power.  Besides 
he  entered  the  House  not  as  a  profe^ 
sional  but  sipoply  ^s  aui  educated  R^\» 
man,  claiming  a  s)i^a^e  i|i  pHbl^p  i)f»  f^ 
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dae  to  his  ability  and  his  position.  A 
lawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
his  profession  to  back  him,  if  he  have 
ability  to  back  his  profession ;  and  an 
Eldon,  an  Erskine,  a  Brouo^ham,  a 
Lyndhurst,  a  Sugden,  or  a  Campbell, 
are  ever  ready  instances  to  be  adduced, 
amongst  a  thousand,  of  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state  reached  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  bar.  The  House  of 
Lords  swarms  with  successful  lawyers, 
or  their  descendants  ;  there  being  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls,  with  barons  in 
abundance,  whose  honours  are  the  fruit 
of  legal  success.  Pitt,  with  all  the 
prestige  of  his  great  father's  great  name, 
tried  the  law,  before  he  became  a  pre- 
cocious prime  minister. 

**  Different  is  the  position  of  the  man 
who  enters  the  House  of  Commons  sim- 
ply as  an  educated  gentleman,  and  de- 
manding a  share  in  public  life  as  due  to 
his  abilities.  His  claims  are  narrowly 
scrutinized ;  his  connections  are  rigidly 
examined.  Burke  and  Canning  are  ex- 
amples of  how  hard  it  is  for  high  genius 
ana  commanding  power  to  maintain  a 
place  in  public  life  without  the  aid  of 
*  connections  ;*  and  thou^  the  strength 
of  this  aristocratic  feelmg  has  consi- 
derably abated,  it  prevails  effectively 
still. 

**  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  generality  of  this,  even  in  earlier 
times.  Mr.  Addington,  better  known 
as  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  the  son  of  a 
country  physician  of  note  :  he  filled  the 
chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
from  that  situation,  as  Speaker,  he  was 
raised  by  George  the  Thu>d  to  the  post 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  on  ac- 
count of  the  king's  refusal  to  concede 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  The  Ad- 
dington administration  was  assailed  by 
sarcasm,  especiallv  from  Canning,  who 
.  sneered  at  *  The  Doctor*  in  poetry  and 
prose.  On  being  driven  from  office,  Mr. 
Addington  was  created  Viscount  Sid- 
month;  was  Home  Secretary  in  the 
Liverpool  administration  ;  and  in  1822, 
on  his  resignation  of  that  office,  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Peel. 

**  Mr.  Peel  was  the  son  of  a  member 
of  parliament  who  had  raised  himself 
from  comparative  poverty  by  his  own 
exertions  in  the  path  of  honourable  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  father  did  not  disguise 
the  fond  dream  of  a  parent,  that  the  son 
was  destined  to  glorify  the  family.  From 
an  early  period,  therefore,  the  youthful 
aspirant  was  eyed  askance ;  contrasted 
with  Canning ;  and  set  down  as  clever 
mediocrity  (}'the  sublime  of  medio- 
crity") which  would  never  rise  above 
the  level  of  official  routine.  Frederick 
Bobinson,  the  present  j^rl  of  Ripon, 
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was  far  more  showy  in  his  ahiKtj;  tid 
it  was  prognosticated  that  he  wmM 
rapidly  outstrip  Peel.  Heconnsencel 
his  public  career  as  Vice-Prcsidait  of 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  and,  thongfc  be 
fluttered  up,  until  be  hovered  for  a  slwrt 
space  as  premier,  he  is  now  Presidftt  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  an  adnHsistr*. 
tion  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  b  tk 
head,  if  not  the  master.'* 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perwfil 
caused  a  change  in  the  coropositioi 
although  not  m  tbe  prindple  of  tbe 
government.  The  Earl  of  Liveipool 
was  placed  at  the  helm  of  affuth  w^ 
Mr.  Peel  came  as  chief  secretory  to 
Ireland.  Here  he  was  distbgoislKd 
by  habits  of  business,  frankn^  id 
affability,  which  conciliated  the  r«p«et 
and  the  confidence  of  all  the  fipieadsof 
government,  that  almost,  in  tbe  tuK 
proportion,  alienated  the  regml^v 
rather  confirmed  the  hostility,  of  tkit 
large  and  increasing  class  both  of  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics,  vbo 
became  clamorous  for  theremoyilrf 
the  then  existii^^  religious  disalalities: 
a  removal  which  he  was  understood  ti 
deprecate  with  more  than  comwt 
zeal,  but  which  was  represented,  wi6 
great  powers  of  eloquence  and  rc««B- 
ing,  by  the  most  emineot  public  oeo 
both  in  England  and  Irdatid,  as  sot 
only  just  and  safe  in  itarfft  but  isio- 
dispensable  for  the  security  Boi  tk 
well-being  of  the  empire. 

For  seven  years,  firom  1812  to  1819, 
Mr.  Peel  continued  to  fill  thisiar^ 
tant  office,  and  every  day  gave  eniftf 
of  his  ability  to  confront  the  difficile 
of  his  position  by  meeting  and  «w"*^ 
acting  the  designs  of  the  traiton  m 
agitators  by  whom  the  country  ***^ 
turbed.  O'Connell  was  then  tt  tk 
commencement  of  a  career  wWch  ^ 
doubtedly  did  not  promise  aU  thatrt 
has  since  performed,  and  tbe  jos^ 
chief  secretary  was  thoi^t  to  hw« 
considerably  reduced .  hS  infloen^ 
when,  for  some  personal  affrwrtt  *J 
summoned  him  to  the  field  of  w/k^ 
combat,  and  the  agitator  beetDM  tk 
agitated,  and  with  great  maks-rstretf 
valour  made  it  clearly  manifest  ^^ 
"  would  not  come:'*  not  that  he^^cW 
to  meet  his  challenger,  upon  tbe  p(* 
that  he  had  a  vow  in  heaven,  W  bj^ 
parading  his  preparations  to  <^^^ 
summons  as  to  render  it  BBpoff 
that  they  could  be  carried  into  liWi 
80  that  while  Mr.  Feel  and  Uit^ 
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were  impatiently  awaiting  his  arrival 
upon  the  Continenty  he  was  snugly  in 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  home, 
and  compelled  to  give  securities  by 
which  a  hostile  meeting  must  be  pre- 
vented. In  all  this  we  do  not  wish  to 
convey  either  praise  to  the  one,  or 
blame  to  the  other.  The  courage  of 
the  former  would  have  been  unques- 
tioned bad  he  not  thus  chosen  to  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  God,  and  to  counte- 
nance by  his  example  the  superior  re- 
Terence  which  is  paid  by  but  too  many 
nominal  Christians  to  the  falsely  so 
called  laws  of  honour.  But  we  believe 
that  in  no  country  but  Ireland^  and 
only  in  Ireland  as  it  was  then  circum- 
stancedy  could  such  an  exposure  of 
poltroonery  have  failed  to  prove  fatal 
to  a  demagogue^  in  whom  physical 
valour  at  least  has  always  been  thought 
indispensable  for  conciliating  popular 
favour.  Hercj  however^  and  in  this 
instance,  it  has  proved  otherwise. 
And  Mr.  O'Conneli  was  found  to  be 
so  apt  a  representative  of  reli^ous  and 
political  hate>  that  his  deficiency,  or 
supposed  deficiency,  of  spirit  as  a  man, 
was  no  drawbaclc  to  the  estimation 
^ith  which  he  was  regarded  by  his 
followers  who  were  content  to  take 
his  unspairing  malignity,  by  which 
England,  and  her  religion,  and  her  in- 
stitutions, were  so  scurrilously  and  so 
scandalously  defamed,  with  perfect 
personal  safety  to  the  foul  offender,  as 
a  sufficient  equivalent  for  their  confi- 
dence and  their  admiration.  The  state 
of  parties  in  Ireland  had  given  rise  to 
a  sort  of  moral  bank  restriction  act  in 
his  fovour.  His  assignats  of  calumny 
passed  current,  and  were  only  the  more 
largely  issued,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  him  to  any  personal  account ; 
and  what  would,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  man,  have  ended  in  a  bankruptcy 
of  character  from  which  he  could  never 
have  recovered,  only  in  his  case  aug- 
mented the  influence  by  which  he  has, 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  lorded  it 
at  will  over  the  prostrate  milKons  who 
acknowledge  him  as  their  leader. 

In  161tf,  Mr.  Peel  was  succeeded 
in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  (the 
present  Lord  Glenelg,)  and  then  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  the  change 
of  policy  which  led  eventually  to  the 
measure  of  twenty-nine.  This  became 
-more  fully  developed,  when,  after  the 
King's  visit  in  1821,  a  partial  change 
%ti  the  goveminent  took  place,  and  Lord 


WfUesley  came  to  Ireland  as  chief 
governor,  while  Mr.  Saurin  was  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  (the 
present  Lord)  Plunket,  by  far  the  most 
able  of  the  then  advocates  of  emanci- 
pation. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Peel 
was  occupied  in  forwai:ding  and  bring- 
trig  to  a  conclusion,  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  in  which  he  ever 
engaged. 

In  1797,  the  drain  upon  the  country 
for  ^old  was  such  as  to  alarm  the  prime 
minister,  whose  mighty  continental 
arrangements  at  that  period  made  him 
dependant  upon  the  monied  interest, 
not  the  least  important  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England.  For 
their  security,  and  at  their  suggestion^ 
a  restriction  was  imposed  upon  the 
issue  of  the  precious  metals,  and  their 
notes  became,  by  force  of  law,  a  legal 
tender  for  all  debts  and  contracts,  for 
the  s.-ti.  faction  of  which,  previously,  a 
metallic  currency  was  indispensible. 
Thus,  credit  became  a  substitute  for 
solvency,  and  during  by  far  the  most 
critical  and  disastrous  period  of  the 
war,  the  English  nation  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  by  faith.  It  was  a  curious 
and  unexampled  state  of  things,  and 
presents  a  subject  of  contemplation  to 
the  political  philosopher  truly  interest- 
ing and  extraordinary.  In  France,  the 
assignat  system,  to  which  the  bank 
restriction  act  has  been  compared,  was 
simply  an  expedient  for  administering 
a  stimulant  to  an  exhausted  govern- 
ment, and  transferring  to  one  class  of 
men  the  property  which  belonged  to 
another,  and  which  was  thus  made  to 
act  as  an  instrument  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious spoliation.  As  far  as  the 
mere  incorruptibility  of  paper  money 
is  concerned,  the  bank  restriction  act 
was  identical  with  the  system  which 
wrought  so  much  wholesale  evil ;  and, 
had  England  been  pervaded  with  revo- 
lutionary phrenzy,  would,  doubtless, 
have  bten  as  dangerous  to  us,  as  its 
counterpart  proved  pernicious  to  our 
Gallic  neighbours.  But  herein  con- 
sisted the  difference — England  was 
possessed  by  a  holy  horror  of  all  revo- 
lutionary change,  whilst  France  was 
running  the  mad  career  of  revolution  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  acts  which,  in 
the  respective  countries,  based  the 
whole  monetary  system  upon  pub1i<; 
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credit,  while  they  gave  a  new  impulse 
id  the  gt*asping  Jacobinieal  motives  of 
Ihe  one,  served  to  combine  and  to 
consolidate  in  the  other  that  conserva- 
tive energy  by  which  the  baleful  pro- 
pagandism  with  which  we  were  threat- 
ened murht  be  most  efFectuall v  resisted. 

Let  tnose  who  complain  of  the  bank 
restriction  act,  imagine  what  the  con- 
Sequence  would  be,  of  insolvency 
upon  the  part  of  that  great  na- 
tional establishment,  which  was  re- 
garded, and  justly  regarded,  as  the 
tepresentative  of  public  credit,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  England,  but  by 
the  nations  of  Europe — and  that,  du- 
ring a  crisis  of  Unexampled  aggression, 
when  We  were  contending,  not  so  much 
with  the  sword  as  with  the  purse, 
against  the  most  formidable  enemy  we 
had  ever  encountered.  And  if  that 
great  calamity  was  then  arrested,  have 
We  not  reason  to  rejoice  in  a  tempo- 
l*ary  departure  from  sound  principle, 
by  which  so  great  a  deliverance  has 
Wen  achieved. 

But  if  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that 
credit  was  then,  for  a  season,  made  a 
substitute  for  substantial  wealth,  and 
that  the  exemption  from  cash  pay- 
ments was  not  insidiously  made  the 
pretext  for  enlarging  the  issues  of  bank 
paper  beyond  what  the  exigencies  of 
the  country  required,  we  have  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  be  surprised  that  that 
preventive  caution  should  not  have 
continued  always,  and  that  over  trad- 
ing upon  fictitious  capital  should  have 
keen  practised,  from  which  serious 
national  embarrassments  must  arise. 

"Under  the  Bank  Restriction  Act 
hew  Kfe  and  activity  were  given  to 
country  banks  of  issue,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  circumstance  that  Bank 
of  England  notes  were  *  a  legal  tender,' 
and  redeemed  their  paper  with  paper. 
£ven  private  iDdividuals  issued  their 
*  notes  of  hand'  for  sums  as  low  as  a 
few  shillings ;  on  the  principle,  we  pre- 
sume, of  tne  player,  who,  finding  the 
i)aper -snow-storm,  under  which  he  was 
to  fall  exhausted,  was  failing  before  the 
time,  called  up  to  his  Jupiter,  •  If  you 
can't  snow  white,  snow  brown  I* 

«*  From  time  to  time,  however,  some- 
thing seemed  to  be  wrong.  It  appeared 
clear  on  the  face  of  a  twenty-snilling 
note,  that  its  value  was  twenty  shillings  $ 
and  therefore  a  note  and  a  shilling  were 
equal  to  a  golden  guinea.  And  yet, 
occasionally,  even  a  *  light*  guinea,  one 
id  worn  that  it  was  under  the  legal  de^ 


nomination  of  twenty*  one  shillings,  wdtd^ 
find  an  eager  purchaser  at  twenty-two 
shillings.  Bank-notes,  too,  did  not 
seem  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  which 
was  due  to  them ;  but  hardly  anybody 
could  tell  the  reason.  So  it  was,  how» 
ever ;  and  it  was  also  very  remarkable, 
that  when  guineas  became  more  valuable 
than  bank  notes,  guineas  became  scarcer 
and  scarcer.  Simple-minded  people  in 
the  country  took  alarm ;  and  though 
they  put  perfect  confidence  in  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  would  have  been  sorrv 
to  have  doubted  the  Bank  of  England, 
still  they  thought  that  it  would  not  be  « 
bad  thing  to  have  a  reserve  fund  of 
guineas  in  an  old  stocking  or  a  secret 
drawer,  to  be  ready  for  a  time  of  trou- 
ble ;  and  thus  the  practice  of  HOAnnneo 
became  a  common  one.  The  man  who 
contrived  to  get  a  guinea  for  his  labour 
was  better  paid  than  the  man  with  a 
twenty-shilling  note  and  a  shilling. 
Agents  went  about,ofreringfrom  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-seven  shillings  for  each 
guinea  they  oould  get ;  even  the  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  send  gold  to  tbs 
Peninsula,  had  to  employ  people  who 
violated  what  was  then  the  Jaw,  in  ga- 
thering their  golden  stores.  Curran, 
the  eloquent  and  witty  Curran,  writin"^ 
a  letter  f^'om  London  in  1811,  saio, 
•*  Wellin^n  has  been  obliged  to  givB 
up  Rodrig^,  and  retire  westward;  I 
suppose,  to  eat  bis  Christmas  pics  at  his 
ola  quarters  in  Torres  Vedras,  to  whi^ 
every  hundred  pounds  that  is  sent  hiia 
costs  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
here."  Commerce  was  deranged ;  peo- 
ple were  discontented ;  some  made  large 
profits,  but  a  great  number  were  lite- 
rally defrauded  by  the  constant  fluctua- 
tion between  the  value  of  gold,  and  the 
value  of  paper :  but  how  to  account  fof 
this  state  of  things  was  the  pusEle.'* 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  th© 
bullion  committee  made  its  celebrated 
report,  on  the  8th  of  May,  181 1.  In 
this  report,  the  sound  principle  was 
afiSrmed,  that  a  gradual  return  to  a 
metallic  currency  was  indispensible  fot 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit* 
*'  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the 
act  which  suspenns  the  cash  payments 
of  the  bank,  by  altering  the  time  till 
which  such  suspension  shall  continue, 
from  six  months  af^er  the  ratification 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  that 
of  two  years  from  the  present  time." 

Against  the  reception  of  this  report, 
so  sound  in  the  principle  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  ttie  whole  strength  of 
government  was  arrayed,  and  tbs 
reels,  both^fkther  and  sou,  wet%  Anml 
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n  th©  large  majority  by  which  it  was 
rejected.  The  bank  restriction  act 
had  been  found  so  compatible  with 
national  prosperity,  that  it  was  con- 
ceived by  many  to  bo  indispensable 
thereto,  and  no  sufficiently  large  ex- 
perience had  at  that  time  been  had  to 
compel  the  conviction,  that  a  hectic 
flush  of  artificial  wealth  may  be  one  of 
the  surest  premonitory  symptoms  of 
national  decay.  But  although  amongst 
the  most  strenuous  of  those  by  whom 
Mr.  Horner *s  resolutions  were  resisted, 
fhe  mind  of  Mr.  Peel  was  not  obsti- 
nately closed  against  the  light  which 
Was  every  day  making  it  more  and  more 
clearly  manifest,  that  a  return  to  cash 
payments  was  imperiously  required. 
Not  so  his  respected  father.  He  re- 
mained wedded  to  the  doctrine,  that 
any  departure  from  the  principle  of 
the  suspension  act,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  crowning  measure  of  his  idol 
Mr.  Pitt,  would  be  fatal  to  England's 
greatness  ;  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand the  pain  with  which  his  distin- 
guished son,  whose  filial  reverence  for 
the  good  old  man  was  quite  unbounded, 
announced  In  1819,  the  bill  by 
which  the  resolutions  of  the  report  of 
1811  were  substantially  carried  into 
effect,  and  a  gold  standard  adopted  as 
the  regulator  of  the  currency,  by 
which,  as  far  as  the  legislature  coula 
effect  such  an  obj#»ct,  our  monetary 
transactions  with  the  world  at  large 
must  be  put  upon  a  sound  basis,  and 
all  over  trading  be  prevented. 

By  this  act  an  immediate  stop  was 
J)nt  to  the  rapid  depreciation  which 
Was  taking  place  in  the  pre-existing 
currency.  But  while  a  very  important 
benefit  was  thus  secured,  the  measure 
Was  not  unattended  with  inconvenience 
both  to  individuals,  and  to  the 
nation  hy  which  much  loss  and  suffer- 
ing has  been  produced.  The  debts, 
both  public  and  private,  which  were 
l^ontracted  in  a  depreciated,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  paid  in  a  standard  cur- 
rency; that  is,  an  additional  load  of 
debt  has  been  saddled  upon  all  those 
whose  obligations  were  contracted 
during  the  period  when  cash  payments 
were  suspended.  But  while  this  in 
itself  proves  the  mischief  of  such  sus- 
]pension,  and  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
contended  that  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  over  issue  of  irresponsible 
bank  paper,  it  does  not  appear  how 
^ch  lficon?enience  could  be  aToideii 


And  if  those  who  complained  of  Mr. 
Peel's  bill  had  contented  themselres 
with  taxing  their  ingenuity  for  some 
plan,  by  which,  compatibly  with  its 
provisions,  compensating  clauses  might 
be  introduced  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  obviating  or  mitigating  the. 
admitted  practical  injustice  which 
must  be  the  result  of  its  rigid  opera- 
tion, they  would  have  entitled  them- 
selves, as  good  patriots,  to  the  thanks 
of  the  community,  even  although  their 
benevolent  efforts  might  be  unattended, 
with  any  advantage.  For  our  partsi 
we  see  not  how  such  a  happy  adjust* 
ment  could  have  been  brought  about  ; 
and,  until  we  do,  we  must  forbear  to 
visit  with  any  heavy  blame  the  states- 
man by  whom  it  appears  to  have  been- 
neglected.  In  all  great  measures* 
general  considerations  of  public  policj 
must  be  paramount  above  all  those  of 
private  convenience.  When  a  great 
artery  is  to  be  taken  up,  the  procesa 
must  necessarily  involve  the  lesion  and 
obstruction  of  the  lesser  vessels  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  so  much  the  better  if  this 
partial  injury  could  bo  avoided;  and 
he  will  always  be  reputed  the  most 
skilful  operator  by  whom  the  least 
amount  of  suffering  is  produced.  Bu^ 
to  make  such  suffering  an  objection  ta 
an  operation  indispensable  for  the  pre« 
swvation  of  life,  would  much  more 
resemble  a  weakness  amounting  to  in* 
sanity,  than  a  benevolence  founded 
upon  reason.  Nor  are  we  sure  that 
the  feeling  which  prompted  much  of 
the  hostility  which  Mr.  Peel  was 
doomed  to  encounter  in  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  rectify  the  currency,  is  one 
which  can  ever  be  safvly  trusted  with 
the  conduct  of  difficult  and  critical 
affairs.  By  far  the  most  dangerous 
coachman  with  whom  it  was  ever  our 
misfortune  to  travel  was  one  who  was 
perpetually  anxious  lest  he  should 
drive  over  the  cocks  and  hens. 

Of  all  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Peel 
upon  the  currency  question,  the  late 
William  Cobbett  was  the  most  enve- 
nomed and  persevering.  In  1888, 
when  the  reform  bill  gave  him  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  his 
first  efforts  was  to  induce  that  assem- 
bly  to  address  the  crown  to  have  Sir 
Robert,  as  the  author  of  the  cash  pay- 
ment act,  dismissed  from  the  privy 
council.  But  his  malice  only  recoiled 
upon  himself.    The  following  passage 
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from  Sir  Robert's  repW  found  an  echo 
i|ot  only  in  the  House,  but  throughout 
t)ie  C9untry9  and  is  one  of  hb  happiest 
efforts  of  senatorial  recrimination : — 

.  "  God  forbid  that  the  honourable 
member's  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
•j>ublic  confusion'  should  be  realized  1 
He  lal^ured  under  no  apprehension  that 
they  would.  He  felt  confident,  whatever 
mieht  be  the  political  differences  that 
diTtded  pubKc  men,  that  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  upholding  of  law  and 
property  would  unite  in  their  defence 
l^ld  put  down  such  attempts.  Not  only 
.  woufd  it  be  the  greatest  calamity,  but 
a  calamity  embittered  by  the  greatest 
disgrace,  to  live  under  such  an  ignoble 
tyranny  as  this : 

«  Cohm  the  clevmth  plicae,  ratber  tium  this  thould 

Cone  sink  ui  rather  in  the  tea ; 
Come  rather  pestilence  and  reap  ua  d««ii  { 
Come  Ood'a  iword  rnUier  than  our  own. 
]>t  rather  Roman  eome  again. 
Or  Saxoo,  Norman,  or  the  Dane 
In  all  the  bond*  we  ever  b«»re, 
lyeiriered,  we  iifh*d,  we  wept  j  we  never  bluah'd 
belwa' 

Put  blush  indeed  we  shall,  if  we  submit 
to  this  Ibase  and  vulgar  domination; 
and  I,  for  one,  when  I  read  these  com- 
ments of  the  honourable  member,  and 
consider  his  present  motion,  that  I 
have  been  selected  as  an  object  of  at- 
tack for  the  purpose  of  discoura?ine^ 
resistance  to  the  insidious  efforts  1%'hicn 
the  honourable  gentleman  is  daily  mak- 
ing to  weaken  the  foundations  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  authority  of  the  law,  I 
will  at  least  preserve  myself  from  the 
repro^h  of  having  furthered  the  object 
lie  has  in  view  oy  any  symptom  of 
intimidation  or  submission." 


,  But  there  was  another  subject  upon 
which  the  present  premier  was  about 
to  abandon  his  professed  opinions,  and 
in  so  doing  to  nve  a  shock  to  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  people  of  England^ 
such  as  we  do  not  know  whether  at 
any  previous  or  subsequent  period  it 
sustained.  We  allude,  our  readers  will 
anticipate,  to  the  then  vexata  questio 
of  **  Uatholic  Emancipation." 

Sir  Robert  observed  the  growing 
majorities  by  which  that  question  had 
been  virtually  carried  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  as  a  practical  states- 
man he  did  not  feel  that  it  could  any 
longer  be  wisely  resisted.  Wo  do  not 
at  present  enter  upon  any  considera- 
tion of  tbe  soundness  or  the  unsound- 
ness of  this  conclusion.  We  will  not^ 
indeed,  disguise,  that  then  and  now 


Qur  view  of  thamattei^  both  was  ju^d 
is  very  different.  But  we  do  not  feel  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
the  conviction  under  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  acted,  when  he  cast  party,  friends, 
connections  to  the  winds,  and  aided  in 
carryii^  a  meastu'e  which  he  had  so  long 
opposed,  was  that  of  an  honest  man. 

The  consequences  were  tremenikus. 
Roman  Catholics,  in  large  numbers, 
found  their  way  into  parliament,  and 
straightway,  in  defiance  of  all  their 
professions  and  declarations,  made  an 
attack  upon  the  church.  The  Conser- 
vative party,  having  lost  the  confidence 
of  their  most  strenuous  adherents, 
were  driven  from  office.  The  reform 
ministry  succeeded  to  power,  and  their 
accession  was  immediately  followed  by 
what  has  been  denominated  a  bloodless 
revolution.  England  was  agitated  to 
her  centre;  all  her  institutions  were 
shaken ;  a  new  order  of  things  arose ; 
anarchy  was,  for  a  season,  the  order 
of  the  day;  the  populace  were  let 
loose  against  the  people.  In  this  dire 
convulsion,  great  was  the  apprehension 
of  many  wise  and  moderate  men  that 
the  days  of  our  prosperity  as  an  em- 
pire mere  numbered,  and  that  vain 
w^ould  be  any  efforts  which  could  now 
be  made  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
attain  a  position  of  security,  upon  the 
revolutionary  precipice  down  which 
we  had  been  plunged.  This  feelings 
we  believe,  kept  some  of  our  aUest 
men  from  again  seeking  or  accepting 
admission  into  parliament ;  but  not  so 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  did  not,  in  thk 
darkest  hour  of  her  history  as  a  natioDi^ 
forget  what  he  owed  to  his  country. 
He  saw  clearly,  that  a  state  of  fe- 
vered excitement  was  uncongenial  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  must,  sooner  or  later,  bum  itself 
out.  He  knew  that  the  great  ezpm- 
ment  which  was  made  must  end  in 
falsifying  the  predictions  of  its  pro- 
jectors. He  was  satisfied,  therefore^ 
to  abide  his  time ;  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  events ;  to  evince  on  every 
occasion  an  honest  desire  to  accept  the 
new  order  of  things  as  a  final  settle- 
ment which  should  not  now  k^  dis- 
turbed ;  and  to  take  advantage  W  the 
rapid  secessions  from  the  rev^ntioBary 
faction  which  were  sure  to  take  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  augmentiitf  the 
numbers  of  whom  he  was  acnmw- 
ledged  as  the  head,  and  who  have 
gri^ually  increased  nnder  bis  abte 
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Bianagementy  until  they  have  heeome 
the  great  Conservative  party  at  present 
jpredominaiit  in  the  empire. 

It  was,  we  helieve,  mainly  by  a 
reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  the 
nation  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
influenced  in  the  course  which  he 
has  pursued.  We  know  not  whether, 
or  how  far,  he  looked  to  the  religious 
feeHog  of  his  countrymen,  as  furnish- 
ing any  ground  of  hope,  that  by  its 
means  impending  calamities  would  be 
arrested.  And  yet,  our  conviction  is 
very  strong,  that  without  this  last 
resource,  the  condition  of  the  empire 
would  have  been  hopeless.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Lord  Stanley, 
and  Sir  James  Graham  were  not  sin- 
gular  in  the  opinion  which  they  had 
begun  to  form,  that  the  tide  of  re- 
volution was  setting  in,  and  that  thev 
most  part  company  from  those  with 
whom  they  had  so  long  co-operated, 
and  who  would  make  no  vigorous  stand 
against  it.  But  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  similar  feelings  had  begun  to 
prevail  amongst  the  people  at  large, 
and  that  the  action  and  influence  of 
the  Established  Church  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  men  to,  and 
keeping  them  in,  their  right  minds. 
Had  not  this  been  so,  vain  would 
be  the  eflbrts  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  honest  mind  to  achieve  the 
public  safety,  by  rescuing  the  vessel 
of  state  from  the  hands  of  the  profli- 
gate desperadoes  by  whom  it  was  held, 
and  who,  rather  than  part  with  the 
prize,  were  prepared  to  drive  it  upon 
rocks  and  quicksands,  where  it  must 
be  wrecked  and  lost  for  ever.  We 
say,  circumstances  have  not  yet  sufli- 
ciently  developed  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
policy  to  teach  us  whether,  or  how 
far,  he  relied  upon  the  last  resource  ; 
but  no  doubt  remains  upon  our  minds, 
that  without  it  all  others  would  have 
been  imavailing — that  without  a  cau- 
tious reference  to  it,  all  his  present 
measures  must  be  hollow  and  unsound, 
and  that  by  strengthening  and  extend- 
ing the  reliffious  institutions  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  without  an^  latitudi- 
narian  deference  to  the  malignant  pre- 
judices of  dissent,  can  he  alone  hope  to 
accomplish  that  political  salvation  of 
his  country  which  he  has  been  per- 
mitted to  commence,  and  which  never 

an  be  safely  severed,  in  the  mind  of 
British  statesman,  from  her  moral 

nd  rdigious  improvement. 


There  Is  no.  doubt  whateyer  that  he 
might,  had  he  chosen  to  'do  so,  hhve  pre- 
cipiuted  the  fall  of  the  Melbourhe 
administration.  The  nation  had  be- 
^come  impatient  of  their  continuance  in 
ofBce  long  before  they  themselves  were 
content  to  relinquish  their  convulsive 
grasp  of  power.  The  bed  chamber 
conspiracy  had  settled  their  claims  to 
public  consideration  in  the  minds  t)f 
all  honourable  and  reasonable  men ; 
and  the  dissolution,  on  the  eve  of  that 
retirement,  and  after  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  had  sealed  their  doom, 
was  such  an  outrageous  violation  of 
constitutional  precedent,  and  such  a 
wicked  and  desperate  attempt  to  em- 
broil an  empire  in  confusion  for  their 
own  advantage;  it  was  such  a  plain 
proclamation  of  the  satanic  resolve, 
that  it  would  be  **  better  to  reign  in 
hell  than  live  in  heaven,"  that  there 
were  few  men  of  any  class  out  of  the 
circle  who  hoped  to  profit  by  their 
continuance  in  ofiice,  who  did  not 
regard  them  as  culprits  of  the  first 
magnitude,  against  whom  the  strongest 
measures  should  be  taken,  when  an 
opportunity  was  aflbrded,  of  calling 
them  to  an  account  for  their  misdeeds. 
Most  undoubtedly  the  public  feeling 
would  have  gone  along  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  had  he  proposed,  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  some  strong 
resolution  condemnatory  of  a  proceed- 
ing so  unprincipled  and  reckless.  But 
the  right  honourable  baronet  was  satis- 
fied with  feeling  practically  that  he 
was  their  master,  and  deemed  it  the 
more  prudent  policy  to  suffer  them  to 
fall  to  pieces  of  themselves.  Indeed, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  wisest,  in  all  such 
xBases,  to  leave  the  punishment  of  such 
delinquents  to  the  future  historian. 

At  length  the  finale  came,  and  the 
tottering  ministry  fell  to  the  ground 
without  bringing  an  empire  along  with 
them ;  they  left  oflice,  however,  not 
without  the  malignant  hope  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  premier  would 
be  such  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  long  at  the  head  of  an  admi- 
nistration. 

And  truly,  they  were  such  as  must 
have  daunted  or  baffled  almost  any 
other  minister  than  he,  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  providentially  raised 
up  to  meet  this  most  alarming  crisis. 
What  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  find  upon 
his  entrance  into  office?  He  found 
an  empty  exchequer,  a  nation  bur- 
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^De<i  with  an  ot«ri»helmiiiff  clebt» 
an  e3tpenditur#  which  had  for  years 
heen  enormously  overrunDing  the 
revenue,  and  this  under  circumstances 
which  required  a  still  larger  outlay  of 
the  public  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  military  operations  in  AfFghanis- 
tan,  and  in  China  1  What  was  to 
be  done?  All  ordinary  sources  of 
taxation  had  heen  exhausted  I  We 
say^  advisedly,  that  not  only  did  the 
ejected  from  office  look  upon  the  diffi- 
onlties  of  their  succeBsors  with  delight, 
hut  many  of  their  fastest  friends  had 
begun  to  contemplate  with  dismay  the 
embarrassments  with  which  they  were 
beset,  and  to  feel  that  we  were  in* 
volved  in  perils  from  which  there  could 
be  no  extrication. 

Nor  could  the  premier  himself 
have  been  insensible  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  which  had  heen  imposed 
upon  him.  The  evils  by  which  the 
country  was  menaced  were  truly 
formidable ;  but  for  all  of  them  he 
was  persuaded  a  remedy  was  to  be 
found,  only  such  a  remedy  nowever  as  a 
man  of  consummate  prudence,  exten- 
sive knowledge,  large  experience  in 
{K>litical  affkirs,  untiring  application, 
teady  eloquence,  exhaustless  patience, 
4!0uld  discover  and  apply,  when  cir* 
cumstances  had  thoroughly  opened 
the  minds  of  the  nation  to  the  perils 
«f  our  position,  and  made  it  manifest 
to  every  man,  who  was  able  or  willing 
to  form  an  honest  judgment,  that  no 
further  hope  for  us,  a9  an  empire, 
remained,  if  the  last  chance  of  deliver- 
ance was  rejected. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  clearly  saw  that 
the  boldest  and  most  decisive  measures 
were  required.  He  saw  that  it  would 
no  longer  do  to  govern  by  party, 
and  if  he  did  not  stand  above  party,  he 
could  accomplish  nothing  for  the  sal* 
vatiun  of  his  country.  He,  therefore, 
did  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  trench 
upon  the  almost  prescriptive  privi- 
leges of  the  landed  interest,  by  re- 
modelling the  corn  laws.  His  revision 
of  the  tariff  was  one  of  the  most 
extended  and  best  considered  efforts 
ever  made  to  reduce  the  neces8iu*ieB 
of  life  to  the  people  at  large  ;  and  his 
adoption  of  the  income  tax  to  cover 
the  deBciencies  in  the  revenue — both 
those  which  he  found  upon  his  en- 
trance into  office,  and  those  that  must 
!be  caused  by  the  measures  of  relief 
which  he  proposed— was  at   once  a 


magnanimous  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  nation,  and  a  clear  manifesta* 
tion  of  his  own  conviction  of  thd 
appalling  condition  to  which  we  were 
reduced,  when  his  only  hope  of  accom- 
plishing the  redemption  of  his  countrr 
was  founded  upon  a  measure  which 
must  compromise  the  prosperity,  if  it 
did  not  endanger  the  existence  of  his 
administration. 

But,  we  say  it  proudly,  this  wise 
and  magnanimous  policy  was  just  as 
magnanimously  responded  to  by  the 
nation  at  large.  All  the  efforts  of 
his  adversaries  were  insufficient  to 
cause  any  extensive  manifestation  of 
popular  feeling  against  the  impositioa 
of  a  war  tax  m  time  of  peace ;  and 
after  a  parliamentary  session  of  unex- 
ampled labour,  during  which  he  was 
repeatedly  called  upon,  both  by  his 
friends  and  his  enemies,  to  exhibit 
every  one  of  the  faculties  with  which 
he  is  endowed — his  tact,  his  skill,  his 
firmness,  his  forbearance,  his  various 
knowledge,  his  powerful  eloquence* 
an  assiduity,  which  extended  to  all 
the  details  of  mVasiu*es,  the  most 
various,  the  most  complicated,  and  the 
most  minute,  and  a  grasp  of  mind 
which  contemplated  results,  the  most 
general,  the  most  permanent,  and  the 
most  important.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
now  enabled  to  look  upon  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  policy,  and  mav  be  per- 
mitted to  feel  a  high  gratification  in 
having  had  the  wisdom  to  conceive* 
and  the  fortitude  to  carry  into  effect* 
a  system  both  of  internal  and  external 
administration,  by  which  England  has 
been  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  ruin* 
and  may  still  become,  instead  of  the 
laughing-stock,  the  envy  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

Cotemporaneously  with  Sir  Robert 
in  England,  has  Guizot  been  cilled  to 
the  head  of  administration  in  France* 
In  both  countries,  and  about  the 
same  time,  a  Conservative  influence 
was  raised  to  the  ascendant.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  revolution 
which  expelled  Charles  the  Tenth 
from  the  French  throne,  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  reform  mania  whidi 
almost  wrecked  the  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land. So  great  a  convulsion  could 
not  have  taken  place  in  a  country  so 
near  to  us  without  producing  a  m^tj 
effect  upon  our  own.  And  the  dis- 
contented Tories  who  sov^ht  to  re- 
venge the  passing  of  the  emanoipatton 
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act  \>7  tur&infl^  Sir  Robert  Peel  out  of 
Office,  saw  the  constitution  taken  to 
bieces,  and  lying  in  dienointCd  fragments 
before  and  around  them,  before  their 
hisane  hostility  to  an  individual  yielded 
to  their  fears,  and  they  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  an  united  effort  for  our  com- 
mon safety.  In  France  no  such  salu- 
tary fbeling  prevailed,  nor  did  thore 
eiist  a  party  worthy  of  the  name  by 
whom  the  impulse  which  had  been 
^ven  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  could 
be  ref  isted.  There  was,  however,  one 
iiAN  who  was  instead  of  such  a  party. 
Louis  Philippe,  the  king  of  the 
French,  has  indeed  proved  himself  a 
sovereign  worthy  of  the  name,  by 
tempenng  and  managing  the  unruly 
elements  with  which  he  has  had  to 
deal,  so  that  they  balanced  or  coun- 
teracted each  other,  until  those  who 
contemplated  his  advance  to  the  regal 
dignity  as  a  mere  stage  in  the  progress 
of  democratic  change  were  compelled 
to  admit  a  sovereign  will  by  which 
they  were  themselves  coerced,  and  to 
yield  to  the  combinations  of  a  saga- 
cious policy,  by  which  their  violence 
was  counteracted,  and  their  stratagems 
defeated. 

All  this  was  the  more  diflRcult  while 
England  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig- 
tadical  administration.  Violent  coun- 
cils in  the  one  country  furnished  a 
sort  of  point  (T  appui  to  violent  coun- 
feils  in  the  other.  Those  who  were 
for  di  mantling  the  church  and  pulling 
down  the  monarchy  in  England  must 
Deeds  be  regarded  with  great  com- 
placency by  **  the  friends  of  liberty" 
in  France ;  and  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  French  king, 
jgmd  that  rare  and  most  peculiar  com- 
bination of  powers  which  he  possesses, 
and  which  constitutes  him  the  Ulvsses 
amongst  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
could  have  interposed  any  effectual 
obstacle  to  the  violence  of  the  faction 
by  ^hom  he  was  assailed ;  and  whose 
frantic  folly  would  have  driven  any 
other  man  from  the  throne,  while  he 
involved  his  country  in  hostilities  with 
all  the  surrounding  nations. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  time  to 
pursue  in  detail  the  conspiracies,  the 
emeutes,  all  the  various  changes  of  ad- 
tninistration  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  France  during  the  last 
twelve  years ;  a  country  in  which  it 
knay  be  truly  said,  that  nothing  has 
^remained  onchfiUDged  but  th«  king.  He 


ha^,  in  his  own  j[)erfton,  saltained  tbt 
edifice  of  sovereignty,  the  single  bul- 
wark of  social  order.  Faction  after 
faction  has  been  baffled,  minister  after 
minister  has  been  out-manoeuvred  and 
displaced,  until  he  has  at  length  found 
an  associate  in  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  person  of  Guizot,  whose 
principles  are  a  pledge  to  France  for 
the  security  of  property  acquired  dur- 
ing and  since  the  revolution ;  and  to 
Europe  of  those  moderate  councils 
which  are  the  beat  guarantee  of  peace^ 
while  his  genius  and  character  are 
such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  ad» 
miration  and  the  confidence  of  that 
lettered  class,  whose  influence  has 
been,  of  late  years,  so  powerfully  felt 
in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

In  comparing,  therefore,  the  prime 
minister  of  England  with  the  prime 
minister  of  France,  we  must  consider 
that   Sir   Robert   Peel  stands  alone. 
He  came  to  the  support  of  the  mo- 
narchy in  the  hour  of  greatest  peril ; 
and  we  owe  our  deliverance,  under 
Providence,   to   the    exercise    of  bis 
great  powers,  in  relieving  our  finan- 
cial   difficulties,   and   enlarging    and 
developing  the  natural  resources,  un- 
der circumstances  which  almost  for- 
bid the  hope  that  the  one  could  be 
obviated,  or  the  other  improved ;  and 
this,  with  no  assistance  beyond  a  pas- 
sive countenance  from  the  sovereign, 
and  with  much  of  opposition,  and  not- 
withstanding much  of  alarm  on  the 
part    of   by   far   the  most    valuable 
portion  of  his  supporters^      In   the 
case  of  Guizot,  he  has  been,  in  the 
stric  test  sense  of  the  word,  the  minister 
of  the  king.     Whatever  he  has  doncji 
he  has  done  as  the  representative  of 
Louis  Philippe.      The  mind  of  that 
extraordinary    man   has    shaped    his 
policy  and  been  embodied  in  his  mea* 
sUres.     Without  him,  in  the  political 
tornadoes  which  have  agitated  his  coun* 
try,  he  would  be  as  a  reed  shaken  by 
the  wind.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
ten  years  of  Whig  misrule  have  taught 
the  British  people  what  they  have  to 
expect  if  a  profligate  camarilla,  such 
as  that  from  which  we  have  been  de- 
livered, should  again  obtain  possession 
of  power ;   and  this  connection  does 
silence  the  misgivings  of  numy  ardent 
Conservatives  by  whom  the  measures 
of  the  premier  would  otherwise  be 
opposed.     The  same  effect  has,  in  % 
degreci  beeu  produced  in  Prance  by 
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the  convaUtre  struggles  through  which 
Aat  country  has  passed,  and  the  so- 
vereign of  the  harricades  already  be- 
gins to  feel  the  rapid  subsidence  of 
the  troubled  waters.  But  not  the  less 
does  it  require  the  head  serene  above 
the  stormsy  by  which  the  unruly  ele- 
ments may  be  quelled;  and  we  can 
imagine  scarcely  any  event  more  por- 
tentous of  general  calamity  than  his 
sudden  removal.  Under  such  a  man 
a  minister  such  as  Guizot  is  an  inesti- 
mable benefit,  not  only  to  France  but 
to  the  world.  He  resembles  the 
lesser  Ajax  under  the  shield  of  his 
Telamonian  brother,  who  enacted  the 
**  warrior  passing  well  **  as  long  as  he 
was  thus  protect^.  But  the  shelter  of 
the  **  clypei  septemplicis  orbem*'  was 
indispensable  to  give  him  either  the 
position  or  the  security  by  which  he 
would  be  rendered  useful.  This  po- 
sition and  this  security  the  prime 
minister  of  England  is  indebted  for, 
not  to  his  sovereign  or  to  his  party, 
but  to  circumstances  and  to  himself; 
circumstances  which  left  the  country 
Without  any  resources  but  in  his  abi- 
lities, and  in  his  vastness  of  know- 
ledge, combined  with  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  public  affairs,  together 
with  a  temper,  a  tact,  a  moderation 
and  a  firmness  which  have  operated 
Almost  with  the  power  of  magic  in 
re-assuring  the  confidence,  and  retriev- 
ing the  condition  of  an  apparently  ex- 
hausted empire.  England  was  lying 
Kke  a  dismantled  trunk  upon  the 
waters  when  he  assumed  the  helm  of 
affairs.  She  is  now  with  masts  erect 
and  spreading  sails,  floating  in  grandeur 
over  the  brmy  deep,  and  ready  to 
catch  the  first  favouring'  breeze  by 
which  she  may  make  it  manifest  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  she  has 
lost  nothing  of  the  vigour  or  the 
enterprise  by  which  she  was  charac- 
terized, while  she  was  regarded 
lis  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Only  let  Sir  Robert  Peel  bestow  upon 
the  moral  condition  of  England  the 
same  enlarged  consideration,  which  he 
has  given  to  her  social  wants  and  her 
Commercial  interests,  and  no  minister 
since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
will  equal  him  in  the  benefits  which  he 
may  confer  upon  his  country.  But 
this  is  a  part  of  our  subject  which  we 
touch  upon  with  pain.  Enough/  in- 
deed, has  not  transpired  to  give  119 


any  certfun  grounds  for  apprehendiog 
such  a  departure  from  principles,  as 
should  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
general  soundness  of  the  views  of  the 
premier  respecting  the  religious  wants 
of  the  empire,  and  the  best  mode  in 
which  they  may  be  provided  for.  But 
we  grieve  to  perceive  a  leaning,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
to  Whig-Radical  projects  and  coun- 
cils, which  cannot  be  too  strongly  con-; 
deraned.  Let  him  be  assured  that  no 
political  object  will  be  gained  by 
making  himself  the  mere  mouth-piece 
of  Anthony  Blake,  in  proclaiming 
himself  the  adherent  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  which  can  never 
answer  any  other  purpose  than  that 
for  which  it  was  destined — namely, 
the  exaltation  of  popery,  and  the 
abasement  of  the  Establbhed  Church 
in  Ireland. 

We  could,  if  we  pleased,  or  rather, 
if  we  deemed  it  at  present  expedient, 
turn  every  one  of  the  positions  which 
the  premier  assumed  in  his  late  ad- 
vocacy of  the  national  scheme ;  but  we 
forbear.  We  could  not  do  so  without 
damaging  him  as  a  minister,  and  at 
present  we  feel  that  to  do  so  would  be 
injurious.  He  must  be  at  the  head  of 
any  Conservative  ministry  that  could 
be  formed,  and  any  ministry  of  a 
different  character  might  prove  our 
ruin.  Let  this  truth  be  firmly  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  be 
touchy  and  restive  with  the  premier. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  special  con- 
sideration of  the  Irish  members,  who 
are  bent  upon  forming  what  they 
call  a  party  for  Ireland.  At  present 
the  Conservative  members  are  in  a 
minoriU  for  Ireland.  Without  the 
Whig-Kadicals  they  must  appear  to 
a  minister  comparatively  of  but  Kttle 
moment.  With  them,  they  must  lose 
their  name  and  character  for  consis- 
tency, and  do  little  damage  to  any 
one  but  themselves.  We  see  no  good 
in  those  petty  and  waspish  displays  of 
an  impotent  and  irritated  hostility  by 
which  Irish  Conservatives  have  re- 
cently soujght  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  debate  upon  uie  education 
grant,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  have  had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  exhibiting  them  as  impractica- 
ble bigots,  who  continued  dark  in  the 
midst  pf  surrounding  illumination. 
Let  them  betake  themselves  to  courses 
)>y  which  sound  convictions  may'  b^ 
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impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  Let 
them  multiply  the  meifins  by  which  the 
machinery  and  the  influences  of  the 
Established  Church  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  constituencies  of  the 
empire.  Let  the  true  character  of 
the  system  which  they  advocate  be 
thus  fully  and  fairly  shown^  and  a 
growing  opinion  in  its  favour  must  be 
the  resulty  which  would  speedily  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  advocates 
in  ])arliaroent9  and  to  which  the  minis- 
ter himself  could  not  be  insensible^ 
no  matter  what  might  be  his  predi- 
lections. 

If,  as  we  believe^  the  national  system 
be^  in  many  places,  but  the  convenient 
cover  for  so  many  ribbon  lodges^  and 
if,  no  matter  what  the  professed  course 
of  education  in  these  schools,  the 
pupils  are  trained  in  the  principles  of 
masters  who  are  possessed  by  an  un- 
conquerable antipathy  to  the  British 
name,  these  are  evils  which  must» 
sooner  or  later,  be  felt  to  be  such; 
and  whenever  the  conviction  becomes 
general  that  they  are  thus  perverted, 
Qie  remedy  will  be  at  hand.  Let, 
therefore,  the  advocates  of  a  better 
system  address  themselves  to  the  ex- 
posure of  such  iniquities  wherever 
they  may  be  found  ;  and  we  promise 
them  that  such  exertions  will  tend 
more  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  they  have  at  heart,  than 
any  other  course  which  they  could 
pursue.  Meanwhile,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  the  premier,  whose 
great  abilities,  and  great  services,  we 
have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the 
power,  by  whom  he  has  been  raised 
up  to  meet  thb  critical  emergency  of 
his. country,  will  not  suffer,  him  to 
proceed  in  courses,  by  which  the 
moral  well-being  of  this  great  empire 
would  be  so  injuriously  affected,  as 
it  must  be,  if  the  countenance  of 
government  should  continue  to  be 
given  to  the  principle  of  this  per- 
nicious education  scheme.  We  tell 
him,  if  Ireland  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  upon  such  a 
subject,  the  union  ts  already  repealed. 
That  great  measure  guaranteed  the 
identity  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  Great  Britiun  and  Ireland ;  and  if 
a  coarse  be  taken,  in  respect  of  the 
latter,  which  marks  its  separation  in 
the  mind  of  the  minister,  it  will  not 
he  kmg  before   it    Is    foUowed   by 


courses  which  will  lead  to  its  sepa^ 
ration  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Contrasted  with  the  policy  pur- 
sued towards  Ireland,  and  the  colo^ 
nial  establishments  of  the  British 
empire,  we  cannot  regard  without 
admiration  the  following  observations 
of  the  prime  minister  of  France. 
He  is  defending  his  government  from 
the  charge  of  neglecting  the  reli- 
^ous  interests  of  French  subjects  in 
Syria  : — 

'<  Je  passe  k  la  Syrie,  encore  un  des 
th^&tres  de  nos  grandes  querelles  de  c^ 
dcrni^res  ann^.  Quand  le  cabinet  est 
arrive  aux  affaires,  la  situation  de  la  France 
en  Syrie  ^tait,  j'en  conviens,  affaiblie.  La 
pr^f^rence  qui  avait  4i4  donnie  aux  in- 
t^r^ts  du  pacha  d'Egypte,  aux  dep^ns  des 
populations  cbr^ennes  de  la  Syrie,  soule- 
i^eB  ou  dispose  k  se  soulever  oontre  lui, 
cette  pr^ft^rence  avait  notablement  coini 
promts  rinfluence  et  le  nom  de  la  Fran^ ; 
nous  nous  tommes  appliqu^  k  relever  oe 
nom,  k  ressaisir  cette  influence ;  nous  nous 
y  sommes  appliqu^  par  les  moyens  dt  d^ 
tail  comme  par  la  politique  g^n^rale,  par 
les  services  rendus  tons  les  jours  aux  popu- 
lations comme  par  influence  indtrecte  ex- 
erc^  k  leur  profit.  Nous  y  avons  r^uasi* 
Que  rhonorable  M.  de  Br^^  me  pennette 
de  lui  donner  encore  quelques  details  et 
de  lui  apprendre  des  fails  qu'il  ignore. 

**  Non-seuleroent  la  France  a  repris  en 
Syrie  les  habitudes  de  protection  constaote 
et  seoourable  qu*elle  avait  depuis  des  sli- 
des ;  non-seulement  elle  les  a  reprises  k 
tous  les  ^gards  et  sur  tons  les  points,  elle  les 
a  ^tendues.  Tous  les  ^tablissemens  reli- 
gieux  de  la  Syrie  ont  re9u  de  nouveaux 
secours. ,  Dans  le  seul  college  oi!i  les  en- 
fons  des  Chretiens  de  Syrie  viennentse  faire 
^ever,  k  Antourab,  des  bourses  ont  4i4 
fond^  par  le  Governement  du  Hoi.  A 
Jerusalem,  un  consulat  a  4i6  ^tabli. 

<'  Des  craintes  avaient  4i4  manifesto 
sur  Tapparition  d*un  ^v^ue  anglican  H 
Jerusalem ;  j'ai  voulu  savoir  oe  que  oes 
craintes  avaient  de  fond^ ;  j*ai  recberchd 
I'opinion  des  ^v^ues  catboliques,  des  chefs 
des  cbr^iensde  Syrie  et  d* Orient;  ils  ont 
r^ndu  que  cet  ^abliisement  ne  leur  in- 
spirait  aucune  alarme,  que  tout  ce  qulls 
avaient  k  deroander  k  la  Porte,  c*^tait  la 
liberty  de  conscience  ;  quib  la  demanda- 
ient  pour  les  protestans  comme  pour  les 
catboliques ;  que  la  presence  d*un  ^^ue 
protestant  k  Jerusalem,  bien  loin  de  let 
alarmer,  terait  peut-^Cre  un  lien  qui  resser- 
rerait  les  catboliques,  qui  les  reserrerail 
dntre  eux  et  autour  de  la  France.  ** 

Now,  in  FhAoe  tbera^  im  beea% 
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formal  aeparatioo  between  ohuroh  and 
state.  There  13  in  that  conntr/» 
properly  speaking,  no  established 
church ;  and  jet  a  minister  of  state 
deems  it  an  imperative  duty  to  make 
extraordinary  exertions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  French  subjects, 
in  a  country  which  does  not  acknovi- 
led^re  French  rule.  Have  we  been 
similarly  careful  for  the  moral  well- 
being  of  British  subjects,  in  these 
extensive  territories  which  have  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
empire. 

In  the  following  we  have  an  apt 
exposition  of  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  destiny  of  Guizot,  which  wa^ 
and  is,  to  assist  in  reducing  France 
from  its  meteoric  state  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  fixed  star,  for  which  a  place 
has  been  found  In  the  commonwealth 
of  nations. 

"  P'ailleurs,  Messieurs,  on  oublie,  on 
m^connait,  les  conditions  aux  quelles, 
Tinfluence,  la  dienit^,  la  grandeur  s'acr 
qui^/ent  aujourahui  pour  lea  E tats.  On 
se  laisse  diriger  par  des  habitudeit,  des 
maximes  a^jourd  bul  hors  de  saison.  La 
France  a  v^cu  longtemps  en  Europe  k 
r^rat  de  m^t^ore,  de  met^ore  enflamm^, 
cherchant  sa  place  dans  le  syst^me  g^. 
n^ral  des  Etats  Curop^ns.  Je  le  com- 
prends,  c'^tatt  naturel,  elle  y  ^tait  obli- 
ge. La  France  avait  k  faire  triorapher 
UB  ^tat  social  nouveau,  un  ^1  politique 
nouveau ;  «lle  ne  trouvait  pas  de  place 
faite;  U-fallait  bten  qu'eUe  se  la  fit^ 
On  la.  loi  contestait  souvent  aveo  injos* 
tice  et  inhabilet^.  Elle  a  faita  sa  place, 
•He  a  eonquifl  son  ordre  social,  son  ordre 
politique.  L'Europe  les  a  accept^s  Tun 
et  I'autre," 

In  this  great  and  good  work,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  French 
S^tesman  is  powerfully  aided  by  the 
fact|  that  the  British  government  is 
now  in  Conservative  hands,  and  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  cordial  good  wishes 
are  with  him  in  the  arduous  and  deli* 
cate  duties  which  he  has  to  perform, 
and  in  which  so  many  perplexinff  inte- 
rests are  to  be  reconciled,  uuizot 
must  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  few> 
while  he  does  not  oifend  the  million. 
He  must  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
prfnees  of  Europe,  while  yet  he  takes 
espeeial  eare  not  to  offend  the  preju- 
dices of  the  French  people.  Thcfre 
b  a  fierce  anti- Anglican  spirit' which 
he  must  either  curb  or  ^vert;ii>ut 
lift  mufit,  49  ^  w.smIi  «  Far  M  «»tio 


expose  his  government  to  shocl^  hj 
which  it  might  be  subverted.  Above 
all  things,  we  would  counsel  him,  (if, 
indeed,  our  poor  words  might  reach 
his  ears,)  to  be  especially  careful  of 
the  life  of  the  great  man  by  whoni 
alone  he  can  be  sustained  in  power. 
Without  Louis  Philippe,  France 
would  be,  this  moment,  pursuing  a 
course  which  must  end  either  in  ner 
dismemberment  or  the  subjugation  of 
Europe.  That  he  lives,  after  the  fre- 
quent and  desperate  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  him,  is  one  of 
those  marvels  which  lead  almost  irre* 
sistibly  to  the  conclusion  of  a  specially 
superintending  Providence.  Already 
even  the  Atheism  of  France  has  been 
startled  bv  the  conviction  that  he 
**  bears  a  charmed  life.**  But  no  such 
idea  should,  for  a  moment,  lull  the 
minister  into  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  or  his 
own  responsibility  for  his  preservation. 
Without  doubt,  the  takingoff  of  X«oui9 
Philip)>e  would  precede,  by  but  a  very 
little  time,  the  fall  of  the  minister, 
whose  noble  efforts  for  the  establish? 
ment  of  a  wise  and  a  righteous  policy, 
by  which  the  interests  and  the  glory 
of  France  might  be  reconciled  with 
the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  must,  in  such 
an  event,  give  place  to  the  desperate 
propaganmsm  which  would  I&bmI  to 
universal  war.  Let  the  following  pas- 
sages from  the  speech  of  this  eminent 
man,  spoken  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1843,  be  attentively  perused,  and  then 
let  the  reader  say  whether,  in  the  pre- 
sent position  of  affairs,  we  over-estir 
mate,  either  his  personal  ability  or  his 
political  importance. 

'<  Lord  Aberdeen  m'a  fait  prier  bier 
soir  de  passer  au  Foreign  Offioe,  et,  dans 
un  asses  long  entretien,  il  m'a  fait  couv 
naitre  les  r^Boluiions  prises  par  le  cabinet, 
relativement  aux  r^rves  et  modifications 
que  je  lul  avais  aononc^  au  traits  du 
20  D^embre. 

•*  Apr^  avoir  protests  que  le  conseil 
^tait  unanime  dans  son  d^r  de  n*appoiter 
aucun  obstacle  A  la  marche  du  Qouveme* 
ment  du  Roi,  qu'il  metlait  au  centraire  ml 
fort  grand  prix  k  la  faeiliter  par  tous  las 
moyens  ea  son  pauroir,  Loid  Aberdaea  a 
sJQUti  quiiavait  et^  malheureu>emantJQg< 
impitfsible  d'eotrar  Aum  le  tytUtm  pro* 
Bos^  par  AMIS,  fuoiiis  ^cett  i  came  de 
kv^Mr  4e  wat  rieenrpit  qui  4 
sofit  4e  tiiv*  |serfev#r  4# 
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eoDslderabki.  que  puree  que  Tesprit  de  cei 
reserves  a  ixi  expliqu^  pair  I'expression  de 
la  plus  injuste  romance ;  aucun  ministre 
anglaiis  oe  peut  accepter  devant  le  parle- 
ment  et  devant  son  pays  des  propositions 
faites  sous  de  tels  auspices. 

«  On  r^pondra  peut-£tre  par  I'argument 
que  je  rappelais  tout  il  I'heure ;  on  dir^ 
que  j'es>aie  de  sugg^rer  k  TAngleterre  see 
r^ponses,  que  j'essaie  de  faire  agir  sur  mon 
pays  le  ressort  de  la  peur.  Je  repousse  de 
Bouveau  avec  indignatien  ceite  odieusse 
accusation.  Ce  que  je  d^ire*  c'est  que  la 
Cbambre^  que  mon  pays  sachent  bien  la 
Y^rit^  s  je  d^re  qu'ils  Michent  bien  queU 
les  difficult^  peuvent  £tre  suscir^  et  de* 
Tenir  insolubles ,  c'est  mon  premier  devoir 
de  les  en  avertir. 

*<Pour  nous»  Messieurs,  nous  n'avons 
entain^  quanta  la  revocation  des  traits  de 
1831  et  1833,  aucune  n^ociation.  Nous 
ne  pensons  pas  qu'il  soit  sage,  opportun, 
d'en  entamer  aucune  \  pr^nt.  Nous  ne 
te  pensons  pa%  parce  que  nous  croyons 
qu*elle  ne  r^ssirait  pas,  parce  qua  nous 
croyons  qu  elle  aboutirait  i  une  faibleisa 
eu  H  une  fulie.    (Mourement.) 

**  Pour  mon  compte,  je  ne  me  prdterai 
bI  ^  Tune  ni  k  I'autre.  11  m'est  arrive  dans 
une  occasion  analogue,  bien  que  sur  un 
etijet  fort  different,  de  dire  i  lord  Paimer- 
•ton  1  *  Milord,  voos  saorifiez  la  grande 
politique  4  la  petite ;  les  bons  rapports 
avec  la  France  valent  mieux  que  la  8y- 
rle.'  Cequeje  disais  alors  4  lord  Palmer- 
•ton,  je  le  dirai  aujourd*hui  k  mon  pays : 
Ne  sacrifions  pas  la  grande  poliiique  i  la 
petite  :  les  bons  rapports  avec  la  Grande* 
Bretagne  valent  mieux.  politiquement  et 
noralemcnt,  que  la  modification  des  traits 
mt  le  droit  de  visite." 

The  following  is  from  bis  address 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  iu  which 
the  vast  importance  of  a  conservative 
goveroment  in  England,  in  producing 
a  happy  re-adjustment  of  our  relations 
with  France,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt^ 
by  the  language  of  the  ministeri  who 
hesitates  not  to  declare  that  he  was  and 
is  prepared  to  receive  from  them  pro* 
positions,  which,  from  their  predeces- 
sors^ were  sternly  rejected. 


'*  Certainement,  si  j 'avals  cru  que  ma 
propre  consid^ation,  quo    Tint^r^t  dii 

Says  eossent  le  moindre  tort  it  souffrir 
e  ma  persist ance  au  pouvoir,  pour  re-i 
fitser  la  ratification  da  tcait^  de  1641,' 
j*en  serais  sorti  it  I'instant.  J*«9time  le 
pouvoir  qnand  j*y  puis  honorer  mon  nom 
etservirmon  pays.  (Tr^bien  I  trfes- 
bienl)  Hors  de  ces  deuE  conditions, 
lenir  au  pouvoir  est  une  bassesse.  -Ceux 


qui  me  connaissent  savent  bien  que  je 
n'en  ai  pas  le  godt,  et  quant  &  ceux  qui 
ne  me  connaissent  pas,  je  n*ai  pas  la  pr^ 
tention  de  le  leur  persuader.  (Trte-bien! 
tr^«bien !) 

**Oui,  Messieurs,  j'ai  oonseilltf  H  la 
Couronne  la  conclusion  du  traits  du  20 
D  Sombre,  1811,  et  je  lui  ai  conseill^le 
refus  do  la  ratification ;  voici  pourquoi, 

"  Avant  que  la  Chambre  et  le  public 
en  fussent  si  vivement  ^mu.s,j  avals  pros- 
senti,  non  pas  au  degr^  ott  cela  est  ar« 
riv^,  mais  enfin  j'avais  pressenti  I'effet 
du  traits  du  15  Juillet  1840,  sur  les  es- 
prits.     J  ai  refu.^^  au  ministre  qui  avait 

aar^  et  sign^  le  traits  du  \o  Juillet 
de  signer  avec  lui  le  traite  de  1841 
pour  la  repression  de  la  traite.  Ce  traits, 
propose  par  d*autres  que  par  moi,  et  tout 
pr^s  de  sa  conclusion,  j 'en  ai  refuse  i  lord 
Palmerston  la  signature.  Je  trouvais 
que  cela  ne  convenait  pas  %,  la  dignity  du 
pays  ni  \  la  mienne.  Lord  Palmerston 
est  tombe ;  un  autre  cabinet  est  arriv^ 
«ux  affaires.  La  situation  anormale, 
violente,  qui  avait  ^t^  faite  en  Europe  i 
la  France  a  cess^.  Le  nouveau  cabinet 
anelais  a  propose  au  Gouvernement  du 
Roi  de  signer  les  deux  trait^s  qu'il  trou« 
vait  pr^parC's.  le  traitd  sur  la  repression 
de  la  traite,  et  un  traite  de  commerce 

Srepareuassi  avec  la  Grande-Bretagnet 
*ai  ajounte  la  signature  du  traite  de 
commerce  j  j  ai  r^pondu  qu'il  y  avait  M, 
des  questions  graves,  dimciles,  qui  ne 
me  paraissaient  pas  r^solues  pour 
moi-m^me,  que  je  n®  pouvais  eonelure. 
Quant  k  I'autre  trail  4,  je  I'avais  trouve, 
je  le  pep^,  tout  prepare  et  prAt  i  etre 
conclu ;  j'ai  cru  qu'il  importait  de  faire 
en  vers  un  cabinet  nouveau,  qui  tenait  un 
tr^-bon  langage  et  faisait  acte  de  boi| 
vouloir  en  vers  la  France,  j*ai  cru,  dis-je, 
qu'il  importait  de  faire  aussi  acte  de  boa 
vouloir  en  vers  lui. 

"  Je  tenais  beaucoup,  et  o'etait  une 
des  causes  pour  lesquelles  le  cabinet  dont 

J'ai  I'honneur  de  faire  partie  s'etait  forme 
e  tenais  beaucoup  ik  retablir  les  bons 
rapports,  la  bonne  intelligence  de  la 
France  avec  TAngleterre.  C'est  dans  ce 
dessein,  c'esi  sur  la  demande  formelle 
du  nouveau  cabinet,  c'e^t  aprte  le  refus 
adresse  au  cabinet  precedent  que  J 'a) 
conclu  le  traite  du  20  Decembre  1812. 

"II  est  de  mon  devoir  de  rendre  ici  au 
ijabinet  qui  gouverne  aujonrd'hui  I'An- 
gleterre  une  complete  justice ;  il  a  ap^ 
porte  dans  ces  negociations  un  sentiment 
de  moderation,  de  bon  vouloir,  d'equite, 
qui  les  a  beaucoup  faciliteei." 

Are  our  readers  now  prepared  to 
admit  that,  upon  the  continuance  of 
this  great  man  in  power,  depends  much 
that  oenceras  hunmity  and  civiliza- 
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tion — much  which  is  calculated  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  war,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  harmony  of  the  world? 
This  can  scarcely  be  denied ;  and  as 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  exis- 
tence of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  is 
indispensible  for  the  production  of 
those  happj  results,  and  that  his  own 
personal  safety  ought  to  be  an  object 
of  especial  care  to  those  who  regard 
him  as  placed  by  Providence  in  the 
lofty  position  in  which  he  at  present 
stands.  We  believe  him  to  be  a  man, 
whose  personal  courage  is  as  great  as 
his  political  ability  is  undoubted  ;  and 
that  he  regards  with  perfect  scorn 
the  attempts  or  the  machinations  of 
incendiaries  or  fanatics  which  may  be 
directed  against  his  life.  But  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  increase  of 
danger  to  which  he  is  exposed,  from 
the  late  judicial  decision,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  invested  the  most  inde- 
ifinite  of  all  mental  conditions  with 
the  privilege  of  taking  away  life  with 
impunity.  The  monomaniac,  it  seems, 
cannot  be  reputed  as  a  murderer ; 
and  perfect  sanity,  upon  every  subject 
but  one,  mav  be  established  to  the 
conviction  of  a  jury,  while  yet,  a 
doubt  upon  that  one  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  for  sparing  the  life  of  the 
offender.  Such  is  the  declared  law. 
Such  is  the  law  as  it  was  acted  upon 
In  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Drummond. 
For  its  complete  consistency,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  onus  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  parties  prosecuting, 
of  proving  that  every  murderer  U 
not  mad ;  as,  in  every  case  of  mur- 
der, the  presumption  is  infinitely  rea- 
sonable of  some  species  of  mono- 
mania on  the  part  of  the  perpe- 
trator, which  would  be  held  to  excuse 
the  deed ;  for  it  might  be  plausibly 
argued  that  he  must  have  been  mad 
not  to  get  a  monomaniac  to  perpetrate 
it,  or  get  up  a  plea  of  monomania  to 
excuse  it,  when  he  could  do  so  with  so 
much  ease. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  encou- 
ragement has  been  given  by  this  late 
decision,  to  attacks  upon  the  life  of 
Sur  Robert  Peel,  should  be  the  vi^- 
lance  of  the  authorities  to  protect  him 
against  them.  How  this  may  best  be 
done,  they  must  be  best  uj' 


All  we  would  say  is,  that  it  is  most 
important  it  should  be  known  that 
some  such  vigilance  is  used  for  his 
preservation.  In  the  memoirs  re- 
cently published  of  Gisquet,  the  dis- 
tinguished superintendent  of  the  French 
poUce,  during  the  most  troublesome 
period  of  the  present  reign,  and  by 
whom  most  of  the  conspiraeies,  both 
of  the  Carlists  and  the  republicans^ 
were  detected  and  defeated^  it  is  dis^ 
tinctly  set  forth  that  much  of  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  this  active  officer  was 
owing  to  the  persuasion  that  prevailed, 
that  he  never  appeared  in  public  with- 
out being  adequately  protected;  and 
that  the  only  thing  which  his  enemies 
could  calculate  upon  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty in  any  attempt  upon  his  life  was, 
that  they  themselves  would  be  sacri- 
ficed if  they  made  it.  Most  gladly 
would  we  have  the  persuasion  propa- 
gated, that  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  guard,  of  whose 
presence  even  he  himself  misfat  be 
unconscious,  while  yet  its  Knowit 
exertions  might  operate  with  a  salu- 
tary alarm  upon  the  proflig^ate  incem 
diaries,  whether  of  chartism,  'or  the 
anti-corn-law  league,  or  any  other  de- 
nomination of  public  ^sturbers  whd 
deem  his  existence  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs, 
and  who  woidd  regard,  with  a  fiendish 
joy,  his  removal,  by  any  means,  frooi 
the  world.  ^ 

But  our  trust  is  in  an  oyerrufinj^ 
Providence.  We  cannot  contemplate 
the  progress  of  events  without  feeling 
impresoed  upon  us  the  persuasion  tha^ 
they  have  oeen  hitherto  graciously 
ordered*  May  our  statesmen  feel 
their  salutary  truths  aa  tiiey  on^t 
May  their  measures  be  shaped  wira^  a 
yiew  to  an  accordance  with  thgae  l^h 
designs  for  the  accwnpltshment  of 
which  Enghmd  has  been  raised  up  to 
the  grand  pos^on  wbieb  she  at  pre- 
sent maintains  amongst  the  nattons  of 
the  world.  If  this  be  so  the  divine 
blessing  will  descend  upon  them;  if 
it  be  not  so  the  loss  and  the  crime 
will  be  their  own.  The  designs  o^ 
(Grod  will  not  miscarry,  but  othm  wfll 
be  raised   up  who  will  «  do  dl  hi* 
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A   DIVINE    COMEDY, 

BHTITLBD 

THE     LEVEE     OF     LOVE: 

BEIXO 

A    HYDROPATHIC    80MNAMBITLATJ0N 

HrHBLT  DEDICATED   TO 

'  One  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Mankind,  and  most  astounding  geniuses 
of  this  or  any  other  age,  that  *  retiring  and  modest  man,'  "* 

l^err  Vfnreitj  prfe«^s(n(tj, 

OP      OBAFFENDGRO,,     IN      8ILE6IA. 
BY  JONATHAN   PEEKS   SLIX08BY. 


<*  rnon  80  ben  ridir  com  lo  Y*entral 

**  Tttnt  'ere  pien  di  sonno  iu  su  quel  punto 

*'  Che  la  verace  via  abbandoDai." 

La  Divina  Ctfmmedia  di  Dante. 

PBOLEiQOMENON. 

«/".  F.  Slingsheus  Lectori  Credulo  S, 

Haying  been  for  some  time  afflicted  with  a  touch  of  liver  complaint,  and  a  slight 
tremor  of  the  hand,  acquired  heaven  knows  how,  I  was  moved  by  the  fame  of 
that  mighty  male  ^*  Water  W^itch"  Priessnitz,  and  hb  marvellous  "cold 
water  cures/'  to  attempt  the  treatment  of  my  own  disease  by  the  application  of 
similar  remedies.  The  issue  of  my  experiments  I  shall  anon  relate,  but  I  am 
bound  first  to  state,  that  though  the  results  were  not  altogether  such  as  are 
most  veritably  related  aJs  attending  the  great  hydropathist's  practice,  still  were 
they  so  wonderful  as  to  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  failure  was  entirely  owing 
to  my  own  ignorance  (for,  as  Mr.  Claridge  judiciously  observes,  no  cure  can  be 
effected  *^  without  the  assistance  of  some  one  who  understands  M.  Priessnitz's 
mode  of  treatment,")  and  also  to  the  firm  conviction  that  this  universal  panacea 
is  based  on  great  and  everlasting  principles,  and  that  it  will  yet  swallow  up,  and, 
as  I  may  say,  drown  all  other  remedies,  pharqaapeutical  and  chirurgical,  so  that 
from  the  restoring  the  suspended  animation  of  a  stranded  pinkeen,  up  to  the 
extinguishing  the  &mes  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  '*  VITater,  cold  water,  and 
NOTHING  but  WATER,'*  shall  theuceforward  be.  administered.  But  to  proceed— 
my  first  essay  in  the  new  treatment  came  off  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  a  short 
way  out  of  town,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  good  friends,  most  faith-worthy 
and  estimable  gentlemen  ;  and  I  do  declare  that  the  sensations  I  then  experienced 
were  of  so  pleasurable  and  exciting  a  character,  that  I  shall  ever  Iook  on  that 
evening  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  Emboldened  thereby,  I  made  my  next 
attempt  a  few  nights  after,  when  I  put  the  whole  artillery  of  the  water-war  in 
requisition,  and  battered  away  at  my  liver  with  '  sitz  bath,*  *foot  bath,*  wet 
hUmkets  and  bcmdages,  &c.,  &c.  all  the  time  drinking  cold  water  <  bountifully,* 
as  Mr.  Claridge  phrases  it,  besides  gargling  with  it,  and  sniffing  it  up  in  the  nose. 
The  consequence  was,  that  after  I  had  drunk  half  a  dozen  quarts  or  so  of  cold 
water,  I  gradually  passed  into  a  state  of  mental  hallucination  or  somnambulism, 
wherein  1  experienced  a  sensation  of  great  buoyancy  or  levity,  and  beheld  phan- 
tasmagoria of  so  novel  a  sort,  that  on  my  transition  to  my  lucid  or  natural  state 
next  morning,  I  was  induced,  like  Coleridge  in  respect  to  his  '^  Christabel,'  t^ 
commit  the  whole  to  paper,  and  I  now.  offer  it  tp  the  consideration  of  all  persons 
who  are  curious  in  psychological,  pathological,  and  physiological  phenomena. 

*  Apud  Claridgeum  in  laudomdPriessnitzii. 
Vol.  XXL— No.  125.  •  '      -  2  r 
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Time — Midnight  emd  Midwinter—Slingsby  in  his  cubiculum,  wrapt  up  in  wet 
blankets  and  sitting  in  a  sitz  bath — A  huge  water-vase  and  drinking  glass  beside 
him^He  drinketh  *'  bountifuUy"  of  the  aqueous  element,  and  after  the  twelfth 
tumbler  soliloquiseth  as  fallows'-^ 

Hail  to  thee,  primal  Nectar  1  Eartb's  pure  blood, 
Drawn  from  her  healthy  veins,  limpid  and  fresh : 
Bev'rage  of  our  furst  parents  and  their  sons. 
Who  told  their  lusty  years  by  centuries. 
Ere  Noah  planted  vines  and  drank  their  juice. 
And  then — 'Tis  a  sad  tale.     Diminished  years. 
Dwindled  at  last  into  three  score  and  ten ; 
Disease,  and  crime,  and  death,  are  still  the  fruit 
Of  the  curst  plant.     But  thou,  pure  limpid  draught. 
Dost  help  us  to  regain  lost  health  and  vigour — 
As  the  babe  seeks  the  mother's  breast,  so  I 
Quaff  thee  with  joy —  {Drinks), 

And  wrap  thee  round  my  frame, — 

{Draws  the  blankets  tighter^ 
And  yield  me  to  thy  cold  and  chaste  embrace. 
As  Clarence  revelled  in  his  malmsey  butt. 
Yet  far  more  blest — I  life,  he  death  acquired. 
Mysterious  renovator  of  all  things 
Through  Nature's  limits !  thee  the  sickly  soil 
.  Drinks  up  in  dews,  and  rains,  and  mighty  streams. 
Then  blooms  refreshed  with  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
H  yn  fAtx»ifct  «r/»«i — The  black  Earth 
Hath  ta'en  the  pledge — the  first  tee-total  toper, — 
And  Sun  and  Moon,  and  all  the  Stars  of  heaven 
Luxurious  ever  roll  in  aqueous  space, 
A  Vast  ethereal  Sitz-bath — 
And  hail  to  thee,  great  Wizard  Priessnitz,  hail ! 
Diamond  of  the  first  water  t  born  beneath 
Some  fav'ring  constellation  or  good  star. 
The  watery  Pleiades,  or  it  may  be 
Aquarius  or  the  Fishes — Oh  !  may  Fate 
Spread  wide  and  soon  thine  empire  thro*  all  lands 
In  one  vast  deluge  o'er  the  rescued  world  I 

A  long,  long  puU :  then  comet h  a  sensation  of  freezing,  and  Sling^  lapseth  into 

the  Hydropathic 

TRANCE    THE    FIRST 

Wherein  he  likeneth  himself  to  an  Ostrich  in  his  power  of  flight — He  Aeronavigates— 
Ooeth  to  heaven  on  a  string,  after  the  manner  of  lawyers,  and  seeth  strange  sights 
therein. 

**  Da  parte  ola,  da  parte,  alzarmi  a  volo  io  vogliol" 
Said  a  long-legged  ostrich  as  fat  as  a  folio. 
Who  once  on  a  time,  like  a  silly  old  goose. 
Took  it  into  his  head,  if  his  wings  were  but  loose. 
He  could  fly  through  the  sky  like  a  lark  on  the  wing — 

But  he  found  to  his  cost 

Tho*  'twas  easy  to  boast. 
To  accomplish  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  thing — 

He  spreads  out  each  bare  stump. 

Takes  a  hop,  step,  and  jump. 
Springs  up,  then — flops  down  with  a  scream  and  a  bump ; 

While  still  more  to  confound  him. 

All  the  little  birds  sinff  round  him. 
And  pronounce  him  a  booby  pteno  cTorgolio. 
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Now  *ti9  just  80  with  me,  I've  a  very  strong  notion 

My  head  feels  so  lightly. 

My  limbs  buoyant  and  sprightly, 
I  could  soar  like  a  kite  if  but  once  set  in  motion. 
So  good,  people,  I  pray,  right  and  left  clear  the  way, 
r?e  a  wonderful  feat  to  accomplish  to*day, 

I  am  going  to  fly 

Right  a-head  thro*  the  sky. 
And  consort  with  the  gods  in  the  regions  on  high  ! 
Heaven  grant  that  I  meet  not  a  similar  fate 
To  the  poor  booby  bird's,  and  come  down  on  my  pate. 
The  laughter  of  poets  both  little  and  great. 

Now  then — all  right — 

Lo,  I  mount  in  my  flight, 
Like  a  cork  or  a  feather  so  airy  and  light. 
And  bid  all  terrestrial  objects  good  night. 

Up,  up,  up,  I  fly  as  if  in  a  balloon, 
What's  that  mass  I've  shot  by  ?     By  the  mass,  'tis  the  moon>^ 
Up,  up,  still  I  sail,  by  the  belt  of  Orion, 
Touch  the  lips  of  the  Virgin — pull  the  beard  of  the  Lion, 

Land  a-head !  where*s  the  grapnel  ?  make  fast  in  that  cove 

I  swing  round  and  am  moored  in  the  kingdom  of  Jove. 

Now  be  steady,  my  muse — we're  on  dangerous  ground. 
We  must  sing  of  high  matters  in  language  profoimd ; 
And  as  Maro  observes  in  that  eclogue  so  famous. 
Called  Pollio, — "  Paullo  majora  canamus." 

Oh  I  how  glorious  the  li^ht  that  now  bursts  on  my  sight  1 
So  pure  and  so  lustrous  it  dazzles  me  quite, 

And  sets  mv  eyes  winking 

Like  an  owl  by  day  blinking ; 
So  I  guess  that  the  very  best  thing  I  can  do 
Is  to  shut  them,  at  once,  for  a  moment  or  two. 
And  that  will  afford  (what  I  want)  some  short  time 

For  reflection  and  thinking — 
How  to  settle  my  tropes  and  my  flg^res  in  rhyme, 
With  suitable  words  for  this  subject  sublime. 

Let  me  see — something  splendid — ay,  I  think  this  is  good — 
Bathed  in  a  flood 
Of  splendour  more  intensely  bright 
Than  the  best  forty-solar-power  light 

Of  Mr.  Bude— 
Pshaw ! — 'tis  vain  thus  to  strain 
Mortal  words  to  contain 
The  glories  celestial  of  Jove's  blest  domain. 
There's  a  little  canzone  of  Politziano 
That  flows  on  so  trippingly,  sweet  and  piano, 
T'wiU  give  you  a  notion  as  good  as  you  can  know, 
"  Monti,  valli,  antri  e  colli 
**  Pien  di  fior'  frondi  e  d'erba 
**  Verdi  campagne  ombrose  e  folti  boschi, 
"  Paggi  ch*  ognor  piu  molli." 
Yes !  all  that  I  saw  in  those  regions  celestial 
Was  like,  but  superior,  to  matters  terrestrial ; 
The  air  was  more  pure,  and  the  breeze  was  more  light, 
The  springs  gushed  more  sparkling,  the  sun  shone  more  bright ; 
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The  meads  were  more  fragrant,  the  pastures  more  green. 
And  the  city — the  grandest  that  ever  was  seen. 

Bless  my  heart !  what  a  throng — 

How  the  folks  rush  along 
Towards  a  temple  that  rises  yon  green  trees  among — 
What  coaches,  oarouches,  with  chaise  and  landau, 
In  stately  procession  the  great  horses  draw. 
Caparisoned  richly,  and  on  the  ''grand  pas?'^ 
And  Brougham  and  whbkey,  and  shandercuian, 
And  buggy  and  noddy  of  each  fashion  and  plan 
Go  rumbling  and  tumbling  as  well  as  they  can. 
To  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  vast  caravan ! 

**  Worthy  sir,  for  the  love 

**  Of  the  powers  above 
*'  What  makes  this  cortege  move  along  to  that  g^ove  ?** 
'Twas  thus  I  addressed---as  the  plan  I  thought  best — 
An  orderly  person  I  chose  from  the  rest. 

With  a  blue  body  coat 

Tightly  hooked  at  the  throat. 
And  buttoned  all  down  o*er  his  full  pigeon  breast: 
His  hand  held  a  wand,  and  Fm  led,  I  confess. 
To  suspect  very  strongly — but  still  'tis  a  guess — 
He  was  one  of  the  city  celestial  police. 
Slow  he  turns  his  head  round,  and  when  a  full  minute  he 
Scans  me  sharply,  he  cries,  **  Well,  upon  my  divinity, 
*'  My  good  lad,  at  your  ignorance  I  vow  I'm  amazed — 
**  In  Jupiter's  name,  where  the  deuce  were  you  raised  f 

**  Oh  I  I  see,  you're  a  bumpkin-^ 

**  Some  raw  Tony  Lumpkin, 
*'  Come  to  town  to  see  Jove,  or  Queen  Juno,  or  some  king— 
"  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  all  this  splendour  and  show 
**  Is  caused  by  the  courtiers  whose  carriages  go 

"  In  a  numerous  bevy 

**  To  Prince  Cupid's  levee ; 
*'  There's  not  one  of  the  gods  that  can  do  things  so  heavy. 

"  I'll  be  bound  there's  no  dearth  to-day — 

'<  Of  pleasure  or  mirth,  to-day, 
**  For  the  prince  keeps  the  fete  of  his  queen-mother's  birth  to-day ; 
«  Presentations  will  last  until  four,  I  opine, 
**  And  the  drawing-room,  then,  will  commence  about  nine." 

**  Dear  me  I 
**  Now  I  see, 
"  The  whole  thing  perfectly ; 

"  And  the  temple  beyond "  **  Bah !  we  call  these  things  palaces ; 

*'  Your  noddle  seems  crammed  with  most  comical  fallacies ; 
**  But  I  can't  waste  my  time  here,  because  I  must  troop  it 
**  Away  to  my  post, 
"  Or  my  day's  pav  is  lost  r — 
*'  Well,  I  see  you're  a  stranger  in  town,  tho*  not  stupid  ; 
*'  Come  along,  then,  with  me  to  the  palace  of  Cupid. 
**  If  you  keep  very  quiet  and  don't  make  a  riot, 
"  III  smuggle  you  into  a  corner — hard  by  it 
^'  The  courtiers  pass  by :  if  you  *ve  got  a  sharp  eye 
**  All  that's  done  in  the  ante-room  you  may  descry. 
**  Shove  along,  then — keep  moving,  quick  !-*handle  your  feet, 
*'  Or,  by  Saturn  and  Ops,  I'll  be  late  on  my  beat" 
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**  Do  mind  where  you  walk,  and  don't  get  in  a  flutter — 
**  Oh !  Neptune,  you're  up  to  your  knees  in  that  gutter  I" 

(A  gpUuh  in  the  hath  and  SUngsby  rouseth  into  a  state  of  semi-comdougneu.  He 
drinketh  again.    Hears  the  bells  chiming  the  hour  of  one,  as  he  passe*  into 

TRANCE  THE  SECOND, 

Wherein  Slingsby  listens  to  sweet  music  that  recalleth  the  memory  of  youth  and 
love.  The  Palace  of  Cupid  and  the  glories  thereof— celestial  courtiers-^riyate 
presentations,  and  public  leyee — A  hunting  sceene — ^the  *'soho,"the  "TiewhoUo/- 
the  "run,"  and  the  ** earthing  T 

Slowly,  fo  the  measured  sound 

Of  the  softest  music  falling. 

From  the  Empyrean  heights  around, 

(Like  dew  upon  the  thirsting  ground) 

Into  memory's  cayes  profound ; 

And  fresh  and  holy  thoughts  recalling — 

Thoughts  of  hours  the  brightest,  fleetest  I 

Thoughts  of  scenes  the  tenderest,  sweetest  1 

When  the  young  heart  first  is  waking 

To  the  strange  mysterious  sense 

Of  a  power  unknown,  intense. 

Treasured  in  its  deepest  cell. 

Till  at  length  the  gushing  well. 
With  resistless  force  outbreakmg. 

Pours  its  hot  fierce  waters  o'er 
Every  verdant  spot,  that  smiled 

In  the  budding  heart  before. 
And  leaves  it  there  a  sterile  wild. 

To  bloom  no  more. 
Its  flowers  decayed,  its  verdure  fled^ 
Scalded,  and  desolate,  and  dead. 

Slowly,  to  such  measured  sound. 

On  their  noiseless  hinges  move. 
As  though  by  unseen  hands  rolled  round. 

The  jewel-studded  golden  gates, 

Before  whose  leaves  the  crowd  awaits 

An  entrance  to  the  fane  of  Love. 
High,  within  that  ample  hall 

Countless  columns  proudly  rise, 
Jasper  each  shaft  and  capital,—. 

While  beaming  soft,  like  mimic  skies. 

With  fleecy  clouds  and  roseate  dyes. 
The  azure  dome  spreads  over  all. 
No  noon-day  glare  finds  entrance  there. 

To  flout  the  languid  eye's  repose  ; 
In  mellowed  beams  the  rich  light  streams. 

Just  like  the  sun-shine,  when  it  flows 
Some  abbey's  painted  window  through. 
Or  curtains  of  an  amber  hue  ;— . 
And  firagrant  odours  load  the  air. 
That  mortal  senses  scarce  could  bear. 
Without  the  wish  to  sink,  opprest. 
Upon  yon  silken  couch  to  rest. 

Tramp,  tramp — clank,  clank ! 

Ye  godis !  what  a  wonderful  bevy ! 
Now  mouotinff  the  staircase,  now  entering  the  door. 
Each  one  crushing  and  pushing  the  other  before. 
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And  elbowing  each  neighbouring  god  in  the  flank 
To  be  first  at  Prince  Capid*s  levee. 
Now  a  martial  god's  spur  rends  a  civic  god's  stocking ; 
Here  a  sharp  chapeau  bras  is  thrust  into  the  face ; 
There  a  aword-point  reefs  up  half  a  yard  of  point  lace : 
With  a  thousand  such  gcttickeries,  really  shocking. 
That  made  me  exclaim,  as  I  viewed  the  melee, 
'*  Sick  a  getting  up  stairs  I  never  did  see,*' 
There  were  gods  of  all  sorts,  and  of  every  gradation. 
Of  birth,  and  of  rank,  and  of  age,  and  of  station  ; 
Gods  aristocratic. 
And  gods  democratic — 
Gods  thorough-bred,  half-caste,  and  monerel,  and  demt-gods. 
Stiff  old  gods  in  bob- wigs,  and  young  dadbing  jemmy  gods — 
Gods  come  up  from  the  country,  and  gay  courtier  beau-gods  t 
Those  moral  and  sober — these  rakish,  so-so  gods ; 
And,  strangest  of  all  to  our  notions  terrestrial. 
The  ladies  appeared  at  the  levee  celestial, 
A  rule,  I  must  say,  of  their  court  etiquette 
That  I  greatly  admure,  and  I  hope  to  see  yet 
Introduced  upon  earth  to  the  fullest  extent. 
In  courts  royal,  coturts  legal,  and  courts  parliament : 
To  give  le  beau  sexe  equal  rights  in  all  cases. 

At  each  corn-law  meeting,  and  chartist  debate. 
With  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  council  of  state, 
And  their  share  of  the  patronage,  jobbing  and  places — 
To  compel,  in  a  word,  le  tyran  redangcote 
To  yield  half  his  sway  to  the  fair  petticoat. 
And  present  each  bas  bleu  with  the  bos  de  culotte, 
Mais  treves  de  digression — ^mixed  in  the  throng 
That  flirted,  and  chatted,  and  strutted  along. 
Were  feathers  and  lappets,  tiaras  and  crowns, 
Long  robes,  sweeping  trains,  and  some  very  short  gowns. 

Some  stiff,  starch  old  goddesses. 

With  broad  hoops  and  long  boddices— 

Some  wild  nymphs  with  loose  hair. 

And  their  arms  and  necks  bare. 
Who  managed  their  dress  with  so  awkward  an  air. 

You  could  plainly  descry. 

With  one  glance  of  the  eye. 
They  were  quite  unaccustomed  such  burdens  to  bear. 

What's  this  hubbub  about 

At  that  little  gold  door  ? 
Ushers  run  in  and  out. 

In  bewilderment  sore, 
Looking  anxiously  down  thro'  the  long  ante-room. 
As  if  searching  for  some  one  that  has  not  yet  come. 
'Tis  all  in  vain  ;  they  only  see 

Scattered  all  around. 
Groups  of  gods  in  two  or  three. 

Some  with  looks  profound. 
Talking  celestial  politics — 
Others  playing  courtly  tricks. 
Making  love  to  each  young  beauty, 
(In  such  a  place  the  Uiing's  a  duty,) 
Laughing,  ogluig,  lounging,  prating. 

All  alike  in  expectation. 

When  that  little  door  should  open. 

Of  the  which  I  just  have  spoken  ; 
And  stepping  forth,  the  god-in- waitiag 
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Should  summon  in  their  due  rotation. 
According  to  their  rank  and  station. 
Within  the  private  audience  room, 

(Before  the  general  presentation,) 
Such  of  the  courtiers  as  had  come, 
Some  grace  to  heg,  some  suit  to.moye. 
Before  the  private  Ear  of  Love. 
*'  But  where,  all  this  time,  is  his  godship-in-waiting?"— — 
A  J,  that's  just  the  question  that  causes  the  flurry. 

And  huhbuh,  and  hurry. 
And  anxious  inquiry,  and  whispering,  and  prating, 
'Mongst  the  ushers  before 
The  audience  room-door. 
(I  opine  when  he*s  found  there  is  something  in  store 
For  his  godship  or  gad-ship,  at  least  a  sound  rating.) 
How  they  look  everywhere,  behind  sofa  and  chair. 

And  exclaim,  "  milh  tonnerres ! 
**  He's  not  here — he's  not  there — 
*'  Mon  Dieu  I  where  the  devil's  his  godship-in-waiting  ?" 
Now  it  happened,  that  near  this  identical  door. 

That  I've  mentioned  before, 
A  rakish  young  godling  was  pacing  the  floor ; 
Now  restlessly  moving — now  stopping  to  chat — 
Now  humming  a  chanson — now  twirhng  his  hat. 
His  blue  eye  was  bright. 
But  a  wild,  changeful  light. 
With  something  so  strange  and  unsteady  within  it 
Each  moment  shone  out, 
As  his  glance  roved  about. 
That  showed  he  was  changing  his  mind  every  minute. 
His  attire  was  of  every  fashion  and  hue : 
In  part  'twas  *  rococo,*  in  part  '  d^covsu,* 
•     From  his  ruffles  and  hat  to  his  buckle  and  shoe  ; 
And  'twas  plain  to  perceive,  at  the  very  first  view. 

This  young  godling  was  just 
What  is  known  upon  town  as  <'  on  exquisite  dust," 
Now  it  chanced,  as  I  say,  that  while  roving  about. 
His  ear  was  assailed  with  the  clamor  and  rout. 
Of  the  tipstaffs  andjlunkies,  who  sought  to  find  out 
The  absent  young  god. 
Of  the  black  or  white  rod  ; 
And  learning  the  cause  of  their  panic,  he  said. 
With  a  quissical  nod, 
"  Pray  don't  puzzle  your  head 
•    '*  About  such  a  trifle :  I'll  act  in  his  stead." 
So  taking  his  stand 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
Monseignore  Capriccio  assumed  for  the  nonce. 
The  office  of  "  first  lord  in  waiting"  at  once. 

And  now  all's  arranged ;  he's  got  under  the  hand 
Of  Cupid,  his  patent — "  By  Royal  Command," 
And  Milor  Capriccio  begins  scms  delai, 
To  marshal  the  gods  to  the  private  entree. 

Then  first  shuffles  forward  "  a  very  great  gun," 
With  one  leg  rather  short,  that  he  limped  much  upon. 
And  a  smokified  face,  most  farouche  and  Jih-, 
And  a  sledge-hammer  swing  of  his  arm  thro'  the  air. 
Deep-chested  and  square,  and  half-covered  with  hair. 
And  a  manner  decidedly  "  devil-may-care  ;" 
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And  thruBtiDg  hb  card  in  Caprlccio's  eyes. 

He  most  downUbly  twitches 

Up  the  waist  of  his  breeches^ 
And  then  putting  foremost  his  best  leg,  he  cries. 

In  a  voice  like  a  bellow, 

"  Show  the  way,  my  good  fellow — 
**  My  business  won't  brook  any  loitermg,  I  teH  yon." 

With  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
And  a  glance  most  supremely  disdainful  and  grand, 
Capriocio  receiyed  from  the  limping  god*s  hand 
The  card,  on  whose  side  was  a  thumb-mark  in  soot ; 

Then  with  much  scmg  froid  put 
His  glass  to  his  eye,  and  then  hinguidly  scanned 
His  queer  vis-a-vis  from  the  head  to  the  footf 
Where  his  gaze  for  a  moment  admiringly  lingers : 
"  Lord  Vulcan,  of  Lipari — haw.     Ton  my  soul, 

**  Je  sttis/achS  extremement, 

*'  Je  suis  desole — vrahnent 
*'  'Tis  distressing — ^but  still  ilfautjouer  le  rSle, 
**  Your  lordship  must  pardon  me  if  I  entreat 
**  That  you'll  just  stand  aside  for  the  present,  and  wait 
**  'Till  those  are  despatched  whose  ai!4irs  are  more  pressing. 
«*  You'll  excuse  me,  my  lord,  faith  'tis  very  dbtressing.** — 
In  a  transport  of  wrath,  and  of  frenzy  and  wonder, 
Vulcan  speechlessly  gasped,  with  his  jaws  wide  asunder  ; 
At  last  with  a  roar  he  broke  out :  <'  By  Jove's  thunder ! 
"  Things  have  come,  I  perceive,  to  a  comical  pass, 

**  When  each  upstart  young  ass 
**  Interferes  with  the  ancien  regime^  by  the  mass  f 
*•  *  Set  a  beggar  on  horse-back.* — How  dare  you  disgrace,  sir, 
**  A  god  of  my  rank  ?     Know  yourself  and  your  place,  sir." 
"  Know  myself! — come  that's  pleasant,**  Capriccio  replies, 
*'  Self-knowledge,  my  lord,  long  ago  left  the  skies. 
**  Full  two  thousand  years  since  (that's  as  I  apprehend  it,) 
•*  'Twas  swd,  rW/  ruurr§f  a  ccelo  descendit" 
Then  turning  away  with  an  ill-concealed  sneer. 

He  beckoned  up  near 
Two  folks  from  the  courtiers,  **  Hah,  Monsieur  Le  Rire, 
"  And  you,  Signer  Gioco,  pray  step  forward  here. 
'<  I  see  you've  got  somewhat  for  Love's  private  ear, 
**  Tho*  hell  give  you  but  very  few  minutes,  I  fear." 

Next  a  voung  god  advanced  with  a  light  joyous  bound 
And  a  foot  so  elastic  it  scarce  touched  the  around ; 
Health  flushed  in  his  cheek,  and  mirth  lauded  in  his  eye. 
And  his  brown  locks  fell  back  from  his  brow  clear  and  high.—. 
Capriccio  looked  pleased  as  the  young  god  drew  nigh. 

And  he  oid  him  pass  by. 
While  he  smilingly  said,  you  may  enter  in  truth. 
Love  ever  is  ready  to  listen  to  Yooth. 

See  yon  beaut^us  form  afar. 

Shining  like  the  evening  star. 

In  whose  dark  and  lustrous  eyes 

A  spell  the  deadliest,  sweetest  lies. 

And  whose  glowing  lips  disclose 

As  they  part  and  pout,  two  rows 

Of  teeth  more  white  than  Alpine  snows. 
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Her  dimpling  cheek  and  forehead  sbiningt 
All  hues  of  loveliness  combining ; 

While  near  her  there. 

Three  maidens  fair. 
The  graces — stand  with  arms  entwining. 
Oh !  well  I  ween  whoever  has  seen 
That  all-entrancing  form  and  mien,  ^ 

Will  know  at  once  tis  Beauty's  Queen. 

Now  casting  askance  a  half-passionate  glance 
At  Beauty,  Capriccio  entreats  she'll  advance. 

As  he  said  with  a  sigh. 

And  soft  look  from  his  eye, 
**  Fair  goddess.  Love  waits  you,  so  enter  I  pray" — 
And  then  just  as  Beauty  had  made  her  entree, 
He  hastily  beckons  a  thin  haggard  shade. 
Whose  keen  ang^hed  eye  and  pale  features  betrayed 
Some  heart-gnawing  torture — while  shaking  his  head. 

He  impressively  said, 

Don  Otello  Geloso, 

Though  I  like  you  but  so,  so, 
I  am  boimd  to  admit  you  ;  I  know  'tis  your  duty 
To  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  Cupid  and  Beauty. 

With  look  perturbed,  and  gloomy  brow. 
Anger  hurried  forward  now. 
And  dashing  past,  he  gained  the  door. 
And  reached  the  audience  room  before 
The  God  guessed  what  he  was  about ; 
Who  fearing  then  to  make  a  rout. 
If  he  should  seek  to  turn  him  out. 
Let  him  pass — then  grinning  slyly. 

Said  somewhat  dryly — 
**  Although  he*s  got  a  very  wicked  face, 
**  Yet,  after  all,  he's  not  much  out  of  place. 
*'  As  Don  Geloso's  gone  before,  I  guess, 
"  Between  the  two  they'll  make  a  pretty  mess.'* 

At  last 
When  half  a  dozen  more  had  passed, 
(And  some  of  them  assorted,  I  must  say. 
By  Sir  Capriccio  in  his  happiest  way — 
Thus  Peifidy  and  Innocence  appear. 
And  side  by  side  are  Constancy  and  Fear, 
While  linked  with  Faith,  Hypocrisy  draws  near,) 
The  god  perceives  the  time  approaching  fast. 

To  end  the  private  presentations ; 
So  looking  round  the  room,  he  caught  the  eye 
Of  one  who,  all  the  while,  was  standing  nigh. 

And  watchmg  gravely  his  strange  operations: 
A  goddess  with  a  sober-looking  face. 
That  seemed  but  little  fit  for  such  a  place. 
Who,  stepping  forward  at  a  solemn  pace. 
Said,  in  a  cold  and  somewhat  haughty  tone, 
•*  My  lord,  'tis  rather  strange  that  I  alone 

''  Have  happened  to  escape  your  observation. 
'*  I've  got  a  matter  for  Love's  private  ear 
''  Of  some  importance,  which  has  brought  me  here  ; 
**  And  though  for  me  'tis  rather  late,  I  fear, 

"  Yet  still  I  must  request  a  presentation." 
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With  an  air  most  profound,  the  young  god  turned  round. 
And  howing  mo«t  formally  down  to  the  ground. 
Replied,  '^Madame  Reason,  'twere  scarce  short  of  treason. 
With  more  private  audiences  Cupid  to  tease  on : 
Besides,  your  request  appears  quite  out  of  season. 
For  since  Anger's  gone  in  he'll  not  listen  to  Rbason." 

There's  a  wondrous  sensation,  a  whispering  and  humming, 
**  Make  way  there!  make  way  there  1  Prince  Cupid  is  coming.** 

The  words  are  scarce  spoken. 

When  the  door  is  thrown  open — 

And  forth  moves  along 

A  magnificent  throng 
Of  chamberlains,  esquires,  and  heralds  and  paffes. 
And  folks  of  that  sort,  that  have  formed  in  all  ages 
The  staple  material  of  royal  corteges, 

With  one  in  the  midst  of  the  train  de  la  caur* 

Whom  I  judged  to  be  Love,  nay,  indeed  I  am  sure 

From  the  band  striking  up— as  a  hint  <'  Oest  lamour" 
Now  he  smiles  upon  one,  now  he  nods  to  another. 
Now  kisses  a  daughter,  now  bows  to  a  mother ; 

What  jostling  and  pushing — 

What  scrambling  and  rushing — 
What  bridling  and  blushing,  eyes  beaming,  cheeks  flushing. 
How  the  ancient  gods  frisk,  how  the  young  ones  grow  brisk. 

And  the  old  and  young  goddesses. 

Smooth  their  frocks  and  their  boddices. 
And  whisper  each  other  **  he's  the  charmingest  god  as  is." — 
Thus  traversing  round  the  magnificent  hall, 
Not  caring  for  any,  yet  noticing  all, 
('Tis  the  way  of  your  courtiers,  the  great  and  the  small,) 
He  chanced  to  come  up  to  where  Reason  was  standing. 
Then  stopping  a  moment  and  taking  her  hand  in 

His  own. 
In  a  style  tout  a  fait  ^  la  mode  OrandisoUy 
Bowed  on  it,  and  said  with  a  most  gracious  smile, 
**  Fair  goddess,  we  deem  it  an  honour  to-day, 
**  To  see  you  at  our  court — but  how  happens  it,  pray, 
**  That  you  did  not  come  in  at  the  private  entree  f 
Now  Siguier  Capriccio  who  stood  very  near 
To  Cupid,  of  course  was  enabled  to  hear 
This  question,  and  looked  rather  foolish  and  queer ; 
I  wish  you  had  seen  what  a  comical  leer 
Spread  over  his  feattures, — 'twas  partly  a  sneer. 
And  partly  a  look  of  most  ludicrous  fear. 
Love  glanced  at  the  culprit,  and  guessing  the  truth. 
Passed  the  thing  gaily  over,  and  said,  *'  In  good  sooth 
**  'Tis  too  late  now  to  mend  it — we've  lost  the  fit  season, 
**  But  some  other  time  Love  will  listen  to  Reason." 

"iTee!  fato!!  fwrn!!! 

«  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  earthly  man ! 

**  Av,  an  earthly  smell, 

"  I  know  it  full  well, 
**  For  I  pass  through  earth  on  my  way  to  hell ; 

**  Be  he  alive  or  be  he  dead, 

"  I'll  not  sleep  in  my  bed 

To-night,  till  I  clutch  the  knave  by  the  head." — 
Howled  out  all  of  a  sudden  a  marvellous  rum 
And  grisly  old  fellow  as  dusky  as  soot. 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot, — 
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Then  straightway  inclining  his  nose  towards  the  ground> 
Old  Pluto  went  sniffing  and  scenting  around. 
Thro*  each  cranny  and  nook  like  a  rabid  blood-hound> 

Till  he  made  a  dead  set 

Near  a  small  cabinet. 
And  stretching  straight  out  his  fuliginous  potr. 

With  a  horrid  gufFaw, 

Exclaimed,  <'  Haw,  haw,  haw  ! 
"  There  you  are,  my  fine  fellow,  as  certain  as  fate, 

"  Don't  I  see  your  vile  pate, 

"  Behmd  constable  Z  708." 

Hark  away  1  hark  away ! 
Like  a  stag  from  the  hounds. 

Swift  dashing  and  slashing. 
With  desperate  bounds. 

Here  an  old  god's  shins  smashing, 

There  a  Nectar  vase  crashing. 
Amid  cheers  and  view-hollo's,  a  Babel  of  sounds, 

I  fly  right  a-head. 

Half  bewildered  with  dread. 
My  body  bent  forward,  my  long  arms  outspread^ 
While  fast  on  mv  heels  press  the  whole  of  the  bevy — 
The  grave  and  tne  gay,  the  light-footed  and  heavy. 

And  leading  the  chase. 

At  thundering  pace. 
Flinging  off  his  cocked  hat,  and  bag  wig,  and  point  lace, 
Capriccio  comes  on  with  a  hop,  step  and  leap. 
Shouting  **  Oo  it,  ye  cripples,  for  crutches  are  cheap  /" 

Over  hill,  over  dale— 
Over  plain,  over  vale — 
Thro*  brier  and  brake — 
Thro'  streamlet  and  lake — 
Fast  and  faster  I  fly 
With  flushed  cheek  and  strained  eye. 
And  my  breath  coming  thick  and  my  heart  beating  high. 

On,  on ! — one  plunge  more. 

And  I'm  safe  on  the  shore ; 

Here  goes,  then — one  spring,  and  Fm  over.     Alack! 

There's  a  hand  on  my  back. 

And  Fm  seized  with  a  gripe  by  the  neck  in  a  crack ; 

Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  comes  a  terrible  whack 
On  the  top  of  my  pate. 
From  the  great  loaded  bat- 
on of  constable  Z  708. 

Down — down — whirling  and  wheeling ; 
Down — down — rolling  and  reeling — 
My  brain's  spinning  round  till  I've  nigh  lost  all  feeling. 
Down,  down,  with  a  plash. 

And  a  shudder  and  shiver  ; — 
My  senses  return  as  I  splash 
'Mid  the  icy-cold  waves  of  a  river ! 

(Slingsby  waketh  from  his  trance,  sobbing  hysterically,  having  slipt  bodily  into  the 
sitz-bath.  He  gropcth  out,  casteth  off  his  blankets,  and  getteth  into  bed  with  all 
celerity.     Tu£  gbeat  rosT-oFFiCE  clock  strikes  three.) 
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THE    ZANTEOTE     BRIDE. 


■Y  KLIZABRH  iOCaiNLBCK. 


**  And  will  my  father  hare  me  wed 
This  haughty  lord,"  Zurelli  said — 
**  And  mother,  must  I  leave  thy  side. 
To  be  this  English  stranger's  bride  ? 
Ah !  can  my  once  fond  Father  part 
For  gold  toe  darling  of  his  heart. 
And  make  me  break  the  true-love  plight 
That  I  but  pledg'd  on  yesternight, — 
Can  paltry  gain  work  all  this  woe, 
Ah !  speak  my  mother — is  it  so?'* 

*'  It  18.     Thy  hand  is  pledg'd,  my  girl, 
To  England  s  noblest,  brightest  earl, 
He  wandering  to  our  lonely  isle. 
Heard  praises  of  thy  beauty's  smile ; 
And  yestereve,  upon  yon  rreen. 
Enchanted  by  that  beauty  s  sheen, 
Vow'd  to  disdain  both  birth  and  pride, 
And  seek  and  win  thee  for  his  bnde. 
— Nav,  cling  not  to  me  thus,  my  child, 
Thy  father  on  De  Courcy  smiled. 
And  I — oh  gaze  not  on  me  now. 
With  that  sad  eye  and  earnest  brow ; 
They  wring  my  soul  to  agony. 
Yet  1  have  sworn — and  it  must  be  I 
Mark'd  vou  no  noble  in  the  dance 
With  lofty  mien  and  eagle  glance. 
Did  one  not  breathe  fond  words  to  thee, 
Needless  I  ween  re-told  by  me, 
And  did  not  my  Zurelli's  eye,  ^ 

With  joy  to  the  long  gaze  reply,         > 
That  dwelt  on  her  aidmlringly  ?"  ) 

**  Yes,  mother,  there  indeed  was  one 
Peerless  amid  that  village  throng, 
Guiseppe's  was  that  matchless  face, 
Guiseppe's  was  that  form  of  grace. 
I  marked  hia  eye,  so  gently  blue. 
Seek  mine,  and  his  alone  I  knew. 
Yes,  breathings  fond  my  bosom  stirred. 
It  was  Guiseppe's  voice  I  heard  ; 
And  his  the  phght,  and  bis  the  vow. 
That  binds  my  willing  spirit  now. 
Mother,  forgive  thine  own  poor  girl, 
I  cannot  wed  this  stranger  earl ; 
What  though  they  sav  his  form  and  face 
Are  bright  with  manly  beauty's  g^ace. 
And  broad  and  rich  his  fair  lands  be. 
In  yon  cold  isle  beyond  the  sea, 
I  cannot  leave  my  childhood's  home, 
From  kindred  and  from  friends  to  roam, 
I  cannot  from  thy  dear  side  part, 
I  cannot  wring  Guiseppe's  heart. 
Alas  1  for  my  poor  beauty's  smile, 
That  won  the  stranger  to  our  isle ! 
Surely  within  his  native  land 
Full  many  a  dame  with  jewell'd  hand, 
And  noble  form  and  brow  of  bride. 
Would  gladly  be  De  Courcy 's  bride ; 
How  can  a  lowly  maid  like  me 
Be  fitting  choice  for  such  as  he." 


"By  Heaven,  (her  father  sternly  cried,) 
Zurelli  thou  shalt  be  his  bride, 
Ay,  even  before  the  setting  sun 
His  course  m  yon  red  sky  has  run ; 
Before  he  stoops  his  brow  to  lave 
Beneath  the  dark  blue  western  wave. 
As  surely  as  yon  heaving  tide  ) 

By  evening's  setting  sun  is  dyed,         v 
Thou  shalt  be  Lord  de  Courcy  s  bride.** ) 

'*  Alas  I  my  father — is  it  so. 
And  must  thy  poor  Zurelli  go  ? 
And  canst  thou  cast  me  from  thy  heart. 
And  wilt  thou  from  thy  darling  part? 
Ah  I  can  thy  once  so  gentle  eye 
Look  tearless  on  mine  agony  I 
And  must  I  leave  fur  Zante's  shore. 
Nor  look  upon  its  beauties  more. 
And  bid  a  lone,  a  last  farewell 
To  every  shady  Linden  dell  ? 
And  to  the  purple  Yineyard*s  shade 
Where  with  Guiseppe  I  have  strayed, 
And  that  lone  fragrant  citron  grove. 
Where  first  I  heard  his  tale  of  love? 
Ah  I  who  will  tend  my  favourite  flowers 
Within  my  pleasant  garden  bowers, 
Or  eently  lend  to  greenest  dell. 
Each  mom  my  beautiful  gazelle, 
Or  watch  while  o'er  the  £>wer7  slope 
Bounds  lightly  my  swift  antelope. 
Ah  I  doubly  <Jear,  since  mine  no  more. 
Seem  all  I  little  prized  before  1 
Yet  hear  me,  father,  hear  me  on. 
Who,  when  thy  own  Zurelli's  gone. 
Will  climb  with  thee  the  pasture-steep. 
To  help  thee  tend  our  gentle  sheep ; 
Or  train  the  truant  vine  with  thee. 
Or  pluck  the  pod  from  cotton  tree. 
Cull  the  ripe  currant  clusters  dark. 
And  fill  with  fragrant  fruit  thy  bark ;  . 
And  when  thy  spirit  seeks  repose 
At  peaceful  evening*8  welcome  close 
Ah  •  who  will  cheer  thy  wearied  soul 
With  gay  guitar  and  barcarole. 
Or  keeping  time  to  merry  song,  f 

Bound  with  the  castanet  along  >- 

The  happiest  of  the  laughing  tmrong  ?** ) 

**  No  more,  no  more,**  her  father  cried — 
**  That  thou  shalt  be  De  Courcy 's  bride 
l*ve  sworn  before  our  Lady*s  shrine. 
And  shall  I  break  this  oath  of  mine ! 
Go,  wayward  girl — ^in  haste  begone. 

Thy  bridal  robe  and  wreath  to  don.** 

«  «  •  • 

Before  her  mirror  sat  the  briie. 
And  fond  ones  decked  with  eager  pride. 
The  tresses  of  the  weeping  girl 
With  costly  gem  and  orient  pearl, 
De  Courcy  s  gifts,  each  pearl  and  gem. 
Worthy  a  prince's  diadem  ;  ' 
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While  each  fair  maid  extolled  the  grace 
Of  Lord  De  Courcy's  form  and  face, 
And  kissed  Zurelli's  tears  away. 
And  bid  her  hail  her  bridal  day. 

She  turned  with  sickening  soul  away 
From  flashing  ^em,  and  rich  array, 
And,  *'  deck  with  this  pale  rose,**  she 

said, 
'*  Tour  wretched  victim's  blighted  head : 
Would  it  adorned  me  for  my  grave ! 
The  last,  last  gift  Guiseppe  gave. 
Just  as  we  parted  yesternight, 
Beneath  the  softened  moonbeam's  light. 
— Yet  no — I  must  not  cherish  now 
A  gift  of  his — look  on  my  brow : 
The  purchase  of  my  faith  is  there. 
The  Dand  that  links  roe  to  despair. 
Ah  I  fatal  pride  that  bids  my  sire 
Such  honours  for  his  child  desire ! 
Guiseppe  I  thou  whose  name  has  been 
The  music  of  Love's  passing  dream. 
Be  thou  forgotten — all  is  past, 
So  bright — so  sweet — how  could  it  last  ? 
And  yet  how  shall  I  teach  my  heart — 
From  all  its  cherished  love  to  part, 
From  that  one  passion  which  could  fling 
Beauty  o'er  every  earthly  thing  I 
For  not  a  leaf  or  flower  or  tree 
But  told  of  happiness  to  me ; 
A  bliss  pervaded  earth  and  sky. 
If  hU  beloved  form  was  nigh, 
Joy,  Light,  and  Hope  were  where  he 

moved — 
So  has  this  trusting  bosom  loved ! 
And  say — oh  say,  when  all  is  past. 
That  still  I  loved  him  to  the  last  I  " 

The  dark  lengths  of  her  glossy  hair 
Are  braided  now  with  nicest  care ; 
The  wreath  of  orange-blossoms  now 
Is  placed  upon  her  death-cold  brow, 
On  her  fair  neck  the  gems  are  hung. 
The  snowy  veil  around  her  flung. 
The  maidens  ease  with  tearful  pride — 
Their  work  is  done — lead  forth  the 
bride  I 

She  eazed  upon  the  waning  sun, 
His  sninine  course  was  nearly  run. 
And  varied  tints  stole  o'er  the  sky 
Of  rosy  light,  and  purple  dye. 
And  lo !  the  western  waters  glow. 
Burned  where  he  dipt  his  radiant  brow ! 

'*  Father — oh  hear  me  still — once  more 
Ere  yet  all  hope  is  wholly  o'er  1 
Remember  that  my  maiden  vow 
Is  not  my  own  to  offer  now. 
This  is  no  time  for  bashful  pride ; 
The  maid  forsworn,  the  perjured  bride. 
Must   nerve   her   faltering  tongue  to 

speak. 
Ay,  though  her  bursting  heart  should 

break. 
Father,  I  love  bim — love  him  well, 
More  than  these  trembling  lips  can  tell. 
He  is  the  first  thought  day-light  brings, 
His  name  the  first  sound  memory  sings — 
At  night  arrayed  in  Fancy's  beams, 
This  IS  the  form  that  haunts  my  dreams. 


The  very  life-spring  of  my  heart, 
I  have  no  thought  from  him  apart. 
And  I  had  sworn,  through  future  years 
To  share  his  griefs,  his  hopes,  his  fears  : 
Surely  a  record  is  above 
Of  holy  vows  and  truthful  love, — 
Pure  was  our  love,  and  fond  our  vow, 
In  mercy,  father,  hear  me  now  I" 

Why  does  Zurelli  wildly  start  ? 
Guiseppe  folds  her  to  ms  heart  I 
'Tis  he,  her  bosom's  best  adored, 
'Tis  England's  noblest,  proudest  lord ! 
White  was  the  plume  that  waved  on 

high. 
Borne  on  his  cap  of  Tyrinn  dye, 
Rich  was  his  mantle's  graceful  fold, 
His  crimson  doublet  slashed  with  gold ; 
The  arm    that  round   the    maid  was 

thrown 
With  glittering  bad^e  of  honour  shone, 
Wliile  broidered  on  his  ermined  vest 
Blazed  gorgeously  the  noble  crest 
Won  on  a  blood-red  field  of  fame. 
The  sign  of  proud  De  Couroy's  name. 

**And  canst  thou  then  forgive,"  he  cried, 
••  My  fond  deceit — ^my  own  loved  bride  ? 
Wandering  by  chance  to  this  lone  isle, 
I  heard  of  fair  Zurelli's  smile ; 
I  sought  thee  in  thy  native  bower. 
And  found  that  never  lovelier  flower 
'Neath  English  domes,  or  southern  skies. 
That  charmed  my  heart,  or  blest  mine 

eyes. 
I  long'd  to  try  if  what  b  told 
Of  woman's  love  for  rank  and  gold 
Were  false  or  true — as  peasant  low 
I  sought  thy  heart — ^the  rest  you  know. 
The  simple  secret  well  has  proved, 
'Tis  for  myself  alone  I'm  loved ; 
Oh,  blissful  thought ;  and  wilt  not  thou, 
Zurelli,  keep  thy  late-pledged  vow, 
And  at  yon  altar's  sacred  shrine. 
Blest  by  thy  parents  now  be  mine  ? 
Ay,  weep  the  dear  ones  whom  you  part, 
I  could  not  prize  a  loveless  heart. 
And  thou  art  fairer  in  thy  tears. 
Thy  sad  regrets  and  gentle  fears. 
Than  when  the  smiles  of  gladness  break 
In  beauty  on  thy  blushine  cheek. 
You  mourn  the  land  you  leave  behind, 
In  mine  a  lovely  home  thou'lt  find. 
Where  every  lip  and  heart  of  pride. 

Shall  own  thee  fairest,  my  sweet  bride  !** 

«  «  *  » 

*  «  •  « 

In  truth  it  was  a  princely  home. 
Those  marble  halls — that  lofty  dome. 
The  passing  richness  of  each  room. 
Gorgeous  with  work  of  Persia's  loom. 
All  made  that  noble  dwelling;  seem 
The  fabric  of  some  lovely  (&eam. 
Below  lay  terraced  garden  bowers 
(A  very  wilderness  of  flowers,) 
And  round  the  castle's  towering  pride. 
The  cultured  lands  spread  far  and  wide. 
How  lovely  each  sequestered  vale 
That  smiled  around — each  wooded  dale 
And  breezy  upland,  where  the  deer    j 
Went  bounding  hy_,^^S^ptis\^ii,glQ: 
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That  wound  its  silrery  course  away 
By  velvet  lawn  and  mountain  gray. 

Yet  that  fair  scene  its  charms  displays 
In  vain  to  its  sad  mistress'  gaze, 
As  leaning  near  the  lattice  high, 
She  looks  upon  the  evening  sky, 
With  aching  heart  and  vacant  eye^ 
Never  were  braids  of  raven  hair 
Parted  o*er  brow  more  purely  fair ; 
So  clear  in  its  transparent  hue. 
Yon  saw  each  blue  vein  wander  through. 
And  beautiful  the  pensive  grace, 
The  dearest  charm  of  that  sweet  face, 
Where  the  pale  lip  and  paler  cheek 
A  tale  of  silent  sorrow  speak. 
And  gashing  tears  unbidden  rise 
In  the  pure  depths  of  those  dark  eyes. 
Ah  1  'tis  most  ^ad  to  shed  such  tears, 
While  yet  the  weeper's  young  in  years. 
Still  young — ^yet  what  an  age  is  told 
Since  first  the  heart  in  grief  grew  old  1 

What  may  that  lady's  musmp^s  be  ? 
Of  sunny  eves — the  murmurmg  sea — 
Of   whisperings  which  the  soft    wind 

made 
Amid  the  fragrant  myrtle  shade. 
And  the  fresh  fall  of  dewy  showers 
On  beds  of  springtime's  earliest  flowers. 

"  Alas  1"  she  sighed,  *'  mjr  blessed  isle. 
Dost  thou  still  wear  as  bright  a  smile 
As  when  Zurelli's  light  foot  prest 
With  bounding  step  thy  verdant  breast  ? 
And  are  thy  cool  delicious  bowers 
As  gay  with  thousand-tinted  flowers 
As  when  amid  the  grateful  shade, 
A  happy  child  I  bhthely  played  ? 
Yes — and  the  richly-plumafed  bird 
Still  m  the  acacia-grove  is  heard. 
And  still  my  diamond-eyed  gazelle 
As  wildly  treads  its  native  dell. 
As  gladly  snuffs  the  mountain-breeze. 
And  browses  on  the  almond  trees 
That  ope  their  silver  buds  as  fair 
As  ever  on  the  whisperine  air. 
And  still  my  little  caique  s  sail 
Flaunts  idly  in  the  fragrant  gale, 
The  while  the  sparkling  waves  below, 
As  brightly  in  tne  sunbeams  glow, 
And.  gem  with    glittering    spray    the 

oar, 
Zurelli's  hand  shall  g^de  no  more. 
At  jocund  evening's  peaceful  hour 
Sounds  the  low  lute  from  glen  and  bower. 
And  still  with  darkly-braided  hair 
Throng  to  the  dance  the  maidens  fair  ; 
But  what  is  aJie — once  happiest  there  ? 
A  lonely  and  a  loveless  thing. 
Round  whose  sad  heart  these  memories 

cling 
With  blighting  clasp  and  deadly  sting  ! 
Mine  is  the  dark  despairing  heart 
From  light  and  hope  for  aye  apart, 
fdme  is  the  wild  and  wasting  pain 
That  cannot  be  at  rest  again. 
For  I  have  loved  and  found  it  vain  1 


And  yet,  how  could  I  deem  his  pride 
Would  brook  that  I,  his  peasant  bride 
Should  be  the  ^aze  of  scornful  eyes 
The  theme  of  msolent  surprise — 
The  mocked,  perchance,  of  every  voice. 
Nor  blush  to  own  his  hasty  choice. 

But  he  did  love  me — it  may  bo 
This  wasting  change  began  in  me — 
Mayhap  when  my  De  Courcy  came 
From  toumay  or  from  field  of  fame 
To  tarry  by  my  side  a  while, 
Less  bright  he  found  Zurelli's  smile — 
It  may  be  that  my  tear-dimmed  eye 
Met  his,  with  cold  unkind  reply ; 
And  thus,  perchance,  each    saddened 

look 
Seemed  to  my  lord  a  mute  rebuke. 
Of  late  within  the  banquet-hall, 
'Mid  sounds  of  mirth  and  festival. 
Where  pealed  the  laugh  from  pleasure's 

thronfir. 
And  flowed  the  wine-cup  and  the  song, 
Methought  at  times  his  gentle  gaze 
Turned  towards  me  as  in  happier  days 
I  felt  his  eye  upon  me  dwell, 
I  felt  my  heart  with  triumph  swdl. 
For  many  a  noble  dame  was  there 
With  coronet  and  jewelled  hair ; 
And  many  a  high-bom  graceful  girl. 
With  ermined  robe  and  clasp  of  pearl. 
And  diadem  and  princely  plume 
Moved  lightly  round  the  ghttering  room. 
While  eyes  that  made  the  lamps  seem 

dim', 
Were  showering  all  their  beams  on  kirn. 
And  yet,  'mid  all  that  beauty's  blaze 
Mine  was  the  form  could  win  his  gaze ! 
Then  o'er  his  soul  some  change  would 

come 
To  shade  his  brow  with  sudden  gloom  ; 
Anon  he'd  join  the  dance  and  sonf , 
And  speed  the  light-wineed  jest  lUong, 
And  smile  with  every  lady  fair 
As  though  he  was  the  happiest  there. 

Mine  be  the  anguish  now  to  bear 
The  bitterness  of  deep  despair ; 
Still  must  I  love  him — still  alone 
Weep  the  bright  hours  for  ever  gone — 
Still  must  his  name  for  ever  be 
A  treasure  dear  to  memory, 
'Mid  all  this  wreck  of  happiness 
I  could  not  bear  to  love  him  less  ! 

Yet  there  is  one,  who  even  now 
Would  fondly  kiss  my  faded  brow. 
And  lay  this  achine  head  to  rest 
With  soothing  kindness  on  her  breast — 
Does  not  each  hour,  each  moment  prove 
That  change  will  mark  all  other  hvef 
Passion  with   youth    and  charms   de- 
parts. 
Time  steals  the  truth  from  other  hearts. 
All  else  is  mutable  below 
A  mother*8  love  no  change  can  know  ! 
Oh  for  one  echo  of  her  voice 
To  bid  my  drooping  soul  rejoice^ — 
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Oh  for  mj  father's  ferrent  kiss, 
Earth's  purest  holiest  caress, 
That  fell  upon  my  brow  at  even 
Like  to  a  blessing  sent  from  Heaven." 

She  paused — there  was  no  livin?  sound 
To  break  the  utter  silence  round, 
Save  the  cool  cascade's  tinkling  flow 
That  plaved  amid  the  flowers  below, 
And  twihght  darkened  calm  and  still. 
O'er  voiceless  glen  and  lonely  hill. 

For  many  a  day  unstrung  and  mute 
Had  lain  that  mir  girl's  favourite  lute. 
But  now  her  snowy  hand  she  flings 
Idly  across  those  glittering  strings. 
*Twas    memory's    music  1     How    that 

tone 
Brought  thoughts  of  hours  for   ever 

gone — 
Ah  I  wherefore  can  she  only  raise 
The  well-known  song  of  other  days  ? 
Tears  gush  anew  at  that  sweet  lay. 
She  turns,  and  casts  the  lute  away. 
Alas,  she  sighed,  how  heavily 
The  long,  long  day  has  weaned  by  I 
Its  lonelv  hours  at  last  are  gone. 
And  nig^t  with  solemn  step  comes  on, 
But  not  to  me  the  morning  light 
Brings  poy,  or  calm  repose  the  night ! 
My  achme  eyes  gaze  sadlv  round 
On  gilded  roof,  and  marble  ground, 
Whue    shuddering    at    the    deepening 

gloom 
I  wander  through  each  stately  room. 
And  start  as  on  the  mirrored  walls 
My  shadowy  image  dimly  falls. 
Still  faster  fades  the  evening  li^ht 
Oh  will  De  Courcy  come  to-night !" 

But  hark  to  the  impatient  fall 
Of  footsteps  through  the  eehoing  hall, 
••  My  first,  hest  loved,"  a  low  voice  cried. 
Her  lord  kneels  by  Zurelli's  side  1 
He  parted  back  her  clustering  hair. 
Gazed  on  that  face  so  passing  fair. 
And  wildly  kissed  her  dewy  cheek,' 
'*  Zurelli,  dearest,  loveliest,  speak  I 
If  I  was  ever  loved  by  thee. 
Oh,  listen  now,  and  pardon  me — 
Let  not  De  Courcv  sue  in  vain, 
To  see  ZureUi  smile  again  I" 

An  idle  task  I  ween  'twould  be 
To  trace  that  truant's  history : 
Too  often  has  the  tale  been  told. 
Of  broken  vows  and  hearts  grown  cold. 

Sadly  he  spoke  -Zurelli  heard, 
And*woman's  pride  within  her  stirred. 
She  turned  away  her  tear-dimmed  face, 
And  sought  to  shun  his  warm  embrace, 
Then  as  the  idol  of  past  days 
Rose  to  her  faithful  memory's  gaze. 
And  as  upon  her  softened  soul 
Those  pleading  accents  sweetly  stole, 


She  hid  her  brow  upon  his  breast. 
And  felt  that  she  again  was  blest  1 

'Twas  eve — ^the  parting  sunbeams  dyed 
With  crimson  glow  the  waveless  tide. 
And  gently  kissed  with  blushing  smiles 
The  shores  of  Qrecia's  gem-like  isles. 
While  all  around  on  earth  and  sky 
Was  spread  the  glorious  radiancy. 
Impelled  by  many  a  rapid  oar, 
A  light  barque  neared  the  lovely  shore, 
Wit^  throbbmg  heart  upon  the  prow 
Zurelli  stood— 3ier  cheek's  deep  glow 
Burned  brighter  as  she  turned  her  eye 
Upon  the  "  blue  delicious  sky," 
And  saw  the  evening's  sunbeams  rest 
Upon  her  native  Zante's  breast. 
And  listened  as  the  tinkling  bells 
Chimed  blithely  from  the,  pasture  dells. 
While  from  the  Dex-grove  was  heard 
The  song  of  many  a  bright- winged  bird. 
Sadly  De  Courcy  leaned  apart — 
Remorse  was  busy  at  his  heart  I 
He  thought  of  that  fair  bridal  hour 
When  from  her  lowly  cottage  bower 
With  all  a  lover's  rapturous  pride 
He  bore  his  newly-phghted  bride — 
Ah,  ill  had  he  her  trust  repaid, 
By  blighted  hopes  and  faith  betrayed  I 


He  did  not  move,  he  dared  not  speak — 
He  watched  her  burning  lip  and  cheek ; 
He  saw  how  wildly  her  dark  eye 
Flashed  as  she  fixed  it  on  the  sky. 
He  shuddered  at  its  brilliancy, 
As  looked  she  on  the  evening  ray. 
And  gazed  her  very  soul  away. 

"  My  own  Ionia  I  I  have  seen 
Once  more  thy  hills  of  grateful  green. 
Have  seen  thy  sky's  unrivalled  hue 
Of  golden  glow,  and  cloudless  blue ; 
How  have  I  pined  to  look  again 
On  each  loved  path,  and  mossy  glen  ; 
Ply,  boatmen,  ply  the  rapid  oar, 
Ob,  let  me  touch  my  blessdd  shore- 
Yet,  'tis  too  late— Life's  silver  cord 
Is  loosed,  and  now  my  heart's  adored' 
(Gently  she  turned  towards  her  lord^ 
And  whispered  with  a  seraph's  smile, 
•*  Lay  me  at  rest  in  mine  own  isle." 


He  clasped  her  in  his  wild  embrace, 
He  gazed  upon  her  changing  face, 
Andkissed  m  agony  her  orow — 
Oh,  never  seemed  she  dear  as  now  I 
While  closer  to  his  breast  she  clung 
And  blest  him  in  her  native  tongue ; 
Once,  and  but  once,  her  waning  eye 
Turned  to  her  loved  Ionian  sky, 
Then  fixed  upon  the  face  of  him 
Who  o'er  her  bent — ^that  gaze  grew  dim, 
A  smile  upon  her  pale  lips  shone, 
"  De  Courcy — Mother,'  was  she  gone  ?" 
They  bent  to  catch  another  breath. 
And  started — for  they  looked  on  Death  I 
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Mr.  Markland's  name  is  well  known 
to  English  churchmen  as  an  indefati- 
gable labourer  in  the  working  of  the 
societies  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  promotion  of  Christian 
knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  circumstances  of  the  present 
eventful  times,  that  amongst  the  laity 
the  church  has  such  genuine  sons  as 
Mr.  Markland  and  Mr.  Joshua  Wat- 
son, and  others  whom  we  might  name 
— sons  whose  devotion  is  evinced  not 
by  empty  declamation,  but  by  intelli- 
gent zeal — untiring,  but  noiseless  acti- 
vity— consecrating  to  her  service  time, 
talents,  money,  which  last,  after  all,  is 
the  surest  criterion  of  sincerity !  Ano- 
ther, and  no  small  benefaction  has 
been-  conferred  by  Mr.  Markland  in 
the  elegant  and  most  instructive  vo- 
lume whose  title  stands  below. 

At  a  period  when  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  ancient  church  oc- 
cupy so  much  of  attention,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  long  lost  interest 
respecting  ecclesiastical  architecture 
should  contemporaneously  revive. 
Here,  at. leasts  was  a  point  in  which  no 
one  could  pretend  to  deny  that  we 
miffht  profitably  learn  from  our  fore- 
falters.  Architectural  societies  have 
accordingly  been  instituted  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  (why  does  not  Dublin 
follow  the  example  of  her  sisters?) 
which  we  trust  will  be  the  means  of 
dif!using  throughout  the  country  a 
juster  feeling  and  a  correcter  taste 
respecting  our  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
We  may  trust  that  for'the  future,  at 
least,  no  such  odious  barbarisms  will 
be  tolerated,  as  offend  the  eye  in'  so 
many  of  our  modern  and  modernized 


churches.  We  shall  have  no  battle- 
mented  roofs  of  stone  and  lead,  re- 
placed, as  more  orjuwiental,  by  slates 
and  tiles.  We  shall  have  no  white- 
washing of  ancient  oak — no  plastering 
of  stone  pillars— -no  pulpits  erected  in 
the  east  window  behind  the  communion 
table.  We  shall  never  see  one  more 
specimen  of  the  half-barn  half-church 
which  Lord  Morpeth  desired  as  the 
model  of  our  future  parish  churches, 
and  whose  cost  his  lordship  estimated 
at  £100  per  church. t 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  good 
that  cannot  be  perverted.  It  is  vain, 
therefore,  to .  expect  that  this  revival 
of  architectural,  taste  may  not,  in  some 
cases,  lead  individuals  to  form  exag- 
gerated and  erroneous  opinions.  An 
enthusiastic  and  poetic  admirer  of 
church  architecture  will  feel  some  dif- 
ficulty in  enduring  a  gigantic  room 
with  white-washed  walls,  and  square 
windows,  and  a  couple  of  deal  boxes 
perched  on  either  side  of  the  commu- 
nion table.  If,  however,  he  be  a  man 
of  common  sense,  he  will  feel  thankful 
that  such  structures  should  be  raised 
where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  population  are  without  the 
means  of  spiritual  instruction,  and 
where  funds  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  raised  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  We  heartily  concur  with  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  reprobating  such 
maw)cish  architectural  sentimentality 
as  would  mourn  over  such  edifices, 
without  any  feeling  of  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  which  had  rendo^ 
them  necessary.  It  is,  indeed,  melan- 
choly that  any  individual  should  be 
found  absurd  enough  to  sneer  at  the 


*  Remarks  on  English  Churches,  and  on  the  Expediency  of  Rendering  Sepulchral 
Memorials  Subservient  to  Pious  and  Christian  Uses.  By  J.  H.  Markmnd,  F.R.S. 
and  S.A.     Oxford:  J.  H.  Parker.  1842. 

f  We  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  Ireland,  that  the  subject  of  architecture  is  one  which  does  not  lie  without  their 
province.  We  could  point  to  more  than  one  church  built  under  their  sanction  which 
would  very  nearly  come,  up  to  Lord  Morpeth's  beau  ideal  of  sl  church.  Really  if 
the  name  of  the  Established  Church  is  to  be  kept  up,  it  is  wretched  policy  to  build 
churches  which,  to  the  passer  by  on  the  high  r.oad,  show  more  like  sentry-boxes, 
A  decent  school-room,  licensed  for  divine  service,  would  surely  be  much  bett^,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons. 
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exertioni  of  those  who  are  providing 
church  accommodation^  even  of  the 
radest  sort,  for  the  masses,  of  Man- 
chester or  Birmingham^  becavsey  for- 
soothy  thej  are  unable  to  build  cathe- 
dral-like ediUces  with 

"  Turrets,  spires, 
And  windows  climbing  high,  from  base 

to  roof. 
In  wide  and  radiant  rows.*' 

Little  danger  need,  however*  be  ap- 
prehended from  such  an  extreme  of 
architectural  romance.  It  is  too  ex- 
travagant ever  to  become  popular. 
When  no  other  churches  can  he 
erected,  no  sensible  man  will  ever 
object  to  the  very  plainest  and  most 
unomamented  that  can  be  composed 
of  wood  and  stone.  Bnt  while  we 
freely  admit,  and  thankfullv  admit, 
*'that  pure  and  holy  thoughts  may 
arise,  and  fervent  prayers  may  be 
uttered  alike  under  raftered  roofs  as 
in  vaulted  aisles,**  yet  we  are  equally 
convinced,  that  devotion  would  be 
heightened,  nay,  oftentimes  be  pro- 
duced, if  greater  attention  were  paid 
to  holv  pkices  and  holy  things. 
"Manifest  it  Is"  says  the  profound 
Hooker,  *'  that  the  very  majesty  and 
holiness  of  the  place  where  God  is 
worshipped  hath,  in  regard  of  us, 
great  virtue,  force,  and  efficacy,  for 
uiat  it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to 
stir  up  devotion,  and  tn  that  respect, 
no  doubt,  bettereth  even  our  holiest 
and  best  actions  in  this  kind.  As, 
therefore,  we  everywhere  exhort  all 
men  to  worship  Uod,  even  so  for 
performance  of  this  service  by  the 
people  of  God  assembled  we  think  not 
any  place  so  good  as  the  church, 
neither  any  exhortation  so  fit  as  that 
of  David — '  O  worship  the  Lord  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness !  * " 

The  churches  of  the  Church  of 
Ensland  ought  to  be  emblems  of  her- 
8e£->equa]1y  removed  from  the  scenic 
pomp  of  Romanism,  as  from  the  un- 
engaging  rudeness  of  the  Conventicle. 
The  standard  to  be  aimed  at  in  church 
building  was  well  expressed  by  Bishop 
Jebb — **  Let  the  building  be  answera- 
ble to  the  service  of  the  church, 
whicbf  above  any  service  in  the 
world,  is  at  once  cheerful,  simple^ 
and  mmeUic" 

Whue  man's  nature  remuns  what  it 
ily  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
\  Vol..  XXl— No.  12^, 


our  religious  feelings  will  not  he 
powerftilly  aflbcted  by  external  cir- 
cumstances. Our  senses  are  part 
of  that  compound  being  which  was 
formed  in  the  image  of  God ;  and 
they  were  created  to  be  consecrated 
to  bis  service.  It  is  as  much  an  emxt 
to  abstract  our  religion  altogether 
from  every  thing  sensible,  as  to  place 
it  altogether  in  external  things.  Thm 
Christian  philosopher,  as  was  said  of 
the  most  practical  of  Grecian  drama- 
tists, addresses  himself  to  man  as  he 
is  in  fact.  Music,  architecture,  sculp-' 
ture,  should  be  employed  not  so  as  to 
absorb  the  mind,  but  just  sufficiently 
to  raise  and  sublimate  devotion.  Nor 
would  it  be  e&sy  to  form  a  conjecture 
how  deeply,  perhaps  irretrievably,  the 
Church  of  England  has  suffered  from 
the  modern  disregard  of  these  ac^u*' 
ments  of  religion.  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly  describes  the  French  ohapel 
which  he  frequented  when  young,  as 
a  *<  large  uncouth  room,  presenting  to* 
the  view  only  irregular  unpainted 
pews,  and  dustv  plastered  walls." 
The  manner  in  which  the  service  was 
performed  was  eoually  unattractive. 
"  Nothing,"  he  adds,  *'  was  ever  worse 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a 
child  with  respect  for  religion  than 
such  a  kind  of  religious  worship."  It 
is  in  childhood  that  our  most  lastiiig 
as  well  as  our  most  vivid  impressions 
are  formed.  And  what  must  be  the 
effect  on  the  susceptible  minds  of  thoee 
children,  who  first  become  acquainted 
with  our  public  services  in  such  cold, 
damp,  dreary,  miserable  edifices*  as' 
constitute  too  large  a  proportion  of 
our  country  churches.  How  hard  for 
them  to  experi^ce  that  ohe^rfiilness 
and  joy  which  social  worship  is  so  oaU 
culated  to  enkindle,  when  the  spirit  of 
our  noble  liturgy  is  fitly  imaged  in  the 
beauty  and  the  dignity  of  the  outward 
temple.  **  While  man  is  man,"  re- 
marks the  elegant  Bishop  Home» 
**  religion,  like  man,  must  have  a  body 
and  soul ;  it  must  be  external  as  well 
as  int^ml;  and  the  two  parts,  in 
both  cases,  will  evor  have  a  mutual 
influence  upon  each  other.  The  senses 
and  the  imagination  must  have  a  con- 
siderable share  in  public  worship ;  and 
devotion  will  accordingly  be  depressed 
or  heightened  by  the  mean,  sordid,  and 
dispiriting,  or  the  fair,  splendid,  and 
cheerful  appearance  of  the  ol)||60ta 
around  as.*' 
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Nor  is  thU  merely  the  language  of 
theory.     Its  truth  is  abundantly  at- 
tested   by    experience.       The    great 
jay  alone  can  reveal  how  many  holy 
thoughts    have    been     kindled— Aoir 
many  high  affections  raised  by    the 
magnificent   architecture  and  choral 
anthems  of  our    much    calumniated 
cathedrals  I     But  not  a  few  saints  of 
God  have  recorded  their  feelings  for 
our  learning.     Many  of  our  readers, 
probabl},  are  familiar  with  that  ex- 
quisite passage  where  Bishop  Home 
offers  his  thanksgivings  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  for  having  so 
disposed  his  life,  that  from  childhood 
to  old  age  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  daily  service  in  a  cathe- 
dral.    "  We  have  recent  experience," 
aays  Mr.  Markland,  "  that  the  reve- 
rence for  sacred  things,  exhibited  by 
the  members  of  the  Cambridge  Cam- 
den Society,  in  forwarding  some  res- 
torations m  churches,  has  communi- 
oated  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  where  these  churches  are  situa- 
ted, to  many  of  whom  it  seemed  to  be 
the  first  occasion  of  such  reverential 
rjeflections*      Surely,   it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  hearts  of  these  persons 
may  thus  be  seriously  touched,  and 
tjiat  the  good  seed  may  henceforth  be 
sown  in   ground  better  prepared  to 
TMdve  it.      The  solemn  services  of 
the  sanctuary,  Uhe  pealing  anthem, 
and  the  pausing  choir'  have  solaced 
and  gilded  the  closing  days  of  many 
an  aged  worshipper,  over  whose  grave 
the  ch6ral  harmony  may  be  wafted, 
when  his  body  lies  in  the  temple  which 
he  daily  frequented.     The  author  re- 
nembera  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
ibat  from  his  tenth  tp  his  fifteenth 
year  he  had  almost  daily  opportunities 
of  treading  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  he,  in  a  great 
measure,  attributes  many  of  the  tastes 
and  pursuits  of  after  life."     We  hope 
better  of  our  readers,  than  to  fear 
fatiguing  them  by  borrowing  from  Mr. 
Markland  the  following  splendid  pas- 
sage from  one*  lost,  alas !  too  early 
to  his  chmrch  and  country  :— 

"  Let  us  reverence  tbe  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  men  of  those  days 
(the  media5val  aces)  devoted  all— mo- 
ney, lime,  thought,    hop<?,  life  itself— 


to  raisiuff  for  God  and  man  shrines  as 
worthy  of  God  as  human  bands  could 
raise,  and  tit  and  able  to  lift  man> 
thought  and  hope  beyond  earth,  and 
Ibad  it  on  heavenward.  They  did  not 
sit  down  to  sum  up  the  exact  cost  of 
glorifying  God ;  thev  did  not  caleulatA 
exactly  how  many  the  holy  roof  would 
cover ;  they  knew  with  their  hearts,  if 
their  tongues  never  uttered  the,  truth*, 
that 

<  High  heaven  dltda<n«  the  lore 
Of  nicely  ealcuieted  leit  or  more.* 

And  in  the  sphrlt  of  that  hiffher  philo- 
sophy  they  gave  all  they  could,  knowing 
they  gave  not  in  vain.  And  vain  it  has 
not  been.  No ;  as  year  by  year  the  peal* 
ing  anthem  has  fallen  on  the  charmed 
ear,  and  nave,  and  choir,  and  aisle,  have 
unfolded  their  awful  perspective  to  the 
astonished  eye,  if  a  human,  as  well  as  a 
heavenly  register  could  have  been  kept 
to  tell  what  transports  of  love,  of  devo- 
tion, of  heartfelt  penitence,  of  rapture, 
and  of  tears  the  holy  walls  have  wit- 
nessed, and  sent  up  in  memorial  on  hi^ 
the  lowest  of  all  the  low,  the  Utilitarian 
himself,  if  he  believed  that  there  is  ano« 
ther  world  beyond  the  grave,  would  he- 
constrained  to  allow  that  the  riofaes  la^ 
vished  on  the  abbey  and  the  cathedral 
were  spent  wisely  and  well." 

We  are  quite  aware  that  such  Tiewa 
as  these  are  viewed  by  many  well- 
meaning,  but  mistaken  thinkers,  with 
an  honest  jealousy,  as  if  they  tended 
Rome-ward.      Because    the     Romaa 
Catholic  church   largely  employs  the 
<ud  of  architecture  and  of  mosie  in 
her    public    solemnities    many    tme- 
hearted  Protestants,  who  do  not  very 
clearly  analyze  their  ideas,  are  tempted 
to  suppose  that  there   is  something 
rather  popish  in  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral.    But  where  would  that  "  argu- 
mentum  mentis  acervi"  cease  which 
should  deprive  our  church  of  what- 
ever in  doctrine,  discipline,   or  cere* 
menial  Rome  holds  in   common  with 
her  ?    Are  we  to  call  our  creeds  and 
collects  popish,  because  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Romish  formularies  mixed 
up  with  dangerous  errors  and  crea- 
ture-worship ?     Are  we  to  resign  the 
sacred  Scrtptures,  because    they  are 
perverted  and  misapplied  by  Romieh 
sophisters  ?      Are   we  to  forsake  the 
divinely  instituted  polity  of  the  eplaoe- 
pate,  priesthood,  and  diaoonate*  b^aie 


•  *  Thb  htt%  H.  J.  R686,  B.J).,  lA  a  sermoh  f reached  befi>re  the  tTi^eHitjS  if 
Cambridj;e.    1^4. 
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these  orders  are  retained  amongst  the 
many-coloured  friars  and  whimsical 
fraternities  of  the  Romish  system  ? 
Are  we  to  abjure  holy  baptism  and 
the  holy  eucharist  because  these  sa- 
craments have  been  added  to  by  pseudo- 
sacraments  and  human  figments? 
Sucb^  certiunly,  was  not  the  principle 
of  the  English  Reformation.  Our 
reformers  desired  not  to  give  up  what- 
ever Rome  had  perverted  and  abused, 
but  to  retain  what  was  true  in  doc- 
trine, no  matter  how  such  truth  had 
been  perverted,  and  what  was  decorous 
in  external  ceremonials,  no  matter  how 
such  ceremonials  might,  in  times  of 
ignorance,  have  been  abused  to  su- 
perstition. Let  Protestants  beware 
how,  in  their  zeal  to  keep  far  removed 
from  Romanism,  they  descend  from 
the  high  ground  of  truth,  and  leave 
the  adversary  in  possession  of  a  van- 
tage position  ftrom  which  there  will 
be  no  dislodging  him.  The  traveller 
who  left  the  eternal  city,  and  traversed 
the  entire  circle  of  the  globe,  at  the 
end  of  his  peregrinations  would  find 
himself  within  her  walls  again !  The 
tfea  at  least  rolls  between  Oxford  snd 
Rome ;  from  Geneva  thither  there  is 
a  broad  highway  I  If  Rome  attracts 
the  senses  to  error  and  idolatry,  let 
us  not  give  up  the  field  without  a 
struggle  ;  let  us  not  act  on  some 
confused  semi-gnostic  principle,  as  if 
the  senses  in  themselves  were  evil ;  let 
us  vigorously  endeavour  to  attract 
them  to  what  is  true.  And  we  would 
put  it  fairly  to  every  honest  man. 
Which  is  in  most  danger  from  the  s&> 
ductions  of  the  Romish  ritual,  the 
man  whose  tastes  have  been  formed 
and  disciplined  by  the  simple  m^esty 
of  our  Eoglbh  cathedral  service,  or 
he  who  has  been  trained  to  worship  in 
such  an  edifice  as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
describes — the  uncouth  room  with  its 
irregular  pews  and  dusty  plastered 
walls.      Toe  one  has  )«•  r«f  i|if   ^ 

mmkHt  rt  »m  jmmmv.  To  the  other  the 
whole  scene  is  so  entirely  strange,  that 
be  admires  in  the  lump  if  he  admires 
at  all.  The  splendour  of  the  build- 
ings— the  beautiful  music— the  tawdry 
decorations — the  idolatries,  and  mum- 
meries, and  fooleries  form  one  great 
complex.  The  imaginative  mind  w bich 
luabee|i  wholly  unaccustomed  to  all 
•f  good  and  6vU  that  is  thus  mingled 
«i]||tte,  must  bft  coauderaW^  90Te4 


by  the  entire  medley ;  and,  having  no 
principle  of  selection,  no  tastes  formed 
on  a  purer  modt  1,  it  is  in  great  dangei^ 
of  being  carried  away  captive,  jmd 
embracing  the  errors  which  have  thus 
been  insinuated  by  what  might  have 
equally  been  made  the  auxiliaries  of 
truth.  When  Schiller— of  all  the 
painters  of  human  feeling  except  our 
own  Shakspeare  the  most  natural  and 
just — wishes  to  describe  the  transition 
of  a  mind  in  the  most  conceivable 
manner  from  Protestantism  to  pnperyv 
he  selects  his  convert  from  the  school 
of  Puritanism.  In  the  exquisite  tra* 
gedy  of  Mary  Stuart,  Mortimer  is 
introduced  thus,  explaining  to  his  un- 
happy mistress  his  unexpected  trans- 
formation from  a  rigid  conventioler 
into  a  zealous  and  dutiful  disciple  of 
the  holy  see.  The  quotation,  we  con- 
fess,  alarms  us  by  its  length ;  but  it  \k 
so  extremely  apposite  to  the  subject  in 
hand  that  we  cannot  curtail  it.  Afc 
we  understand  that  an  English  trans- 
lation of  this  beautiful  drama  may  be 
shortly  expected  in  poetry  from  the 
fair  hands  of  a  distinguished  German 
professoress,  we  shall  not  haaard  a 
version  which  might  hereafter  make  ui 
blush  ;  and  we  shall  thereibre  content 
ourselves  with  humbly  following  o«r 
musa  pedestris  in  a  plain,  unpretendiB^f 
piece  of  prose  : — 

MORTIMER. 

Ich  zahlte  zwanzlg  Jahre,  Ronigin, 

In  strengen  Pflichten  war  ich  aufge- 

wachsen 
In  finsterm  Hass  des  Papstthums   auf- 

gesiiag^, 
Als  mich  die  unbezwingliche  Begierde 
Hinaustrieb  auf  das  teste  Land.     Ich 

liess 
Der  Pnritaner  dompfe  Predigtstuben 
Die  Heimath  hinter  mir,  in   scbBellem 

Leaf 
Durchzog  ich  Frankreich,das  gepriesene 
Italien  mit  heissem  Wunsche  suchend. 
Es  war    die  Zeit    des  grossen  Kir- 

cbenfests, 
Von    Pilgersohaaren    wimmolten     die 

Wege, 
Bekranzt  war  jedes  Gottesbild,  es  war 
Als  ob  die  Menschheit  auf  der  Wand- 

rang  ware, 
Wallfahrend  nach  dem  Hunmelreich— 

Mioh  seibst 
Ergriff  der    Strom  der   gaubenvollen 

mengei 
Und  riss  mioh  in  das  WeiekhiM  Bemt— 
.  :  Wie.wted  mki  Keaifia  I 
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Als  mir  der  Saulen  Pracht  und  Sieges- 

bogen 
Entgegenstieg,    des  Kolosseums  Herr- 

licbkeit 
Den    Staonenden    umfiDg,    ein    hoher 

BildDergeist 
In     seine    heilre     Wander  welt     mich 

schloss ! 
Ich  hatte  nie  der  Kiinste  Macht  gefOhlt. 
Es  hasst  die  Kirche,  die  mich  auferzog, 
Der  Sinne  Reiz,  Kein  Abbild  duldet  sie, 
Allein  das  Korperlose  Wort  rerehrend, 
Wie  wurde  mir,  als  ich  ins  Innre  nun 
Der  Kirchen  trat,  und  die  Musik  der 

Himmel 
Herunterstieg,  und  der  Gestalten  Fiille 
Verschwenderisch  aus  Wand  und  Decke 

quoll, 
Das  Herrlichste  und  Hochste,  gegen- 

wartig, 
Vor  den  cutziickten  Sfainen  sichbeweete, 
Als  ich  sie  selbst  nun  sah,  die  oStt- 

lichen. 
Den  Gruss  des  Esgels,  die  Ocbiirt  des 

Herm, 
Die  heilige  Mutter,  die  herabgestiegne 
Dreifaltigkeit,  die  leuchtende  VerkHU 

rung— 
Als  ich  den  Papst  drauf  sah  in  seiner 

Pracht 
Das  Hochamt  halten,  und  die  Volkef 
■  segnen. 

0  was  ist  GoMes,  was  Juwelen  Sdiein, 
WoBMt  der  Erde  Roni^e  sioh  schmiicken  I 
)fnr  er  ist  mit  dem  G<yttlichen  umgeben 
Ein  wahrhaft    Reich  der  Himmel  ist 

sein  Hans, 
Dennnicht  yon  dieser  Weltsind  diese 
Formen. 

Maria  Stuart^  Ertter  Aufiuf  Stcksttr 
AuftriU. 

MORTIMER. 

The  number  of  my  years  was  twenty, 

queen, 
Under  serert  restrietioiis  I  was  trained, 
In  gloomy  hatred  against  popery  bred. 
When  an  invincible  imj^etnous  desire, 
Incited  me  to  visit  foreign  lands. 

1  left  the  musty   preaching  rooms  of 

Puritans, 
My  native  home,  behind;  with  nimble 

steps 
I  traversed  France,  with  ardent  wishes 

seeking 
For  Italv,  that  land,  so  far  renowned. 
The  courch's  solemn  festival  just  then 

occurred. 
Masses  of  pious  pilgrims  crowded  all 

the  roads. 
Eadi  image  of  the  Virgin  was  with  gar« 

lands  crowned ; 
It  was  as  if  the  human  race  were  on  a 

pilgrimage. 
Their  ooorte  directing  toward  hearen* 


Me  did 
The  torrent  of  the  futhful  muHitada^ 

excite. 
And  drew  me  into  the  precincts  of  hn- 

perial  Rome. 
O,  what  were  my  sensations,  queen ! 

when  Tore  my  sight. 
The  splendid  columns,  and  triumphal 

arch  arose. 
The  Colosseum's   grandeur    filled  me 

with  amazement. 
In  thoughts  sublime  on  lofty  sculpture 

lost, 
I  saw  myself  enclosed  in  a  bright  world 

of  wonder  1 
Ineer  had  felt  thai  power  which  art  im-^ 

parts  ; 
Tlie  church  in  which  I  had  been  bred, 

rejects 
ne  charm  of  senses  ;  no  representation 

she  allows, 
Alone  revering  the  incorporeal  word. 
What  were  my  feelings,  when  I  now  did 

enter  ^ 
The  interior  of  the  dome,  and  music 

heard. 
As  if  from  heiaven  descending,   whilst 

walls  and  ceilings, 
With  plastic  forms  and  paintings  were 

profusely  ranged. 
Then  all  that  is  majestic  and  superb 
Most  touchingly  affected  the  enraptured 

senses, 
When  I  the  godly  emblems  then  beheld. 
The  angePs  sa]utation,and  the  Saviour's 

birth. 
The  Holy  Vffgfai,  the  dcseerided  Trinity, 
The  trausfigtiration  in  resplendent  Hgfat. 
When  I  saw  the  pope  hi  all  Ms  pomp. 
The  holy  mass  officiate,  and  bless  the 

people.  ' 
O,  what  is  gold,  what  is  tiie  diamond's 

lustre. 
Wherewith    terrestrial    monarelia   do 

adorn  themselves  ? 
With  all  that's  sacred  is  he  akme  sur- 
rounded, 
A  veritable  empire,  heAven  is  liis  house,' 
For  symbols  such  as  these  belong  not  te' 

this  world. 

Maria  Stmart,  Act  I.  Seem  6. 

We  bare  alrea^  delayed  too  leng 
IB  prehtdsng,  and  nmatoonie  now  with- 
out iiirther  prefikie  to  BIr.  Markbad't 
volume.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
18  employed  in  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  demolition^  dilapidation^  and  dis- 
fiffuremrat,  rather  than  the  edification 
of  English  churches.  During  the 
popular  commotions  which  from  time 
to  time  arose  at  the  Reformation^  some 
ii^uries  were  sustained  by  ihe  cathe- 
dral and  parish  churcbes.  The  taste 
for  demohtionirhicliwaa  formed  in  the 
destrvctloii  of  the  abbey  and  conv^ 
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1  \dl  churches,  cou'id  not  fail  to  seek  a 
more  ex  tendedgratification  id  the  over- 
throw of  other  ancient  ecclesiastical 
h\  i)  Ihigs.  It  was  not,  howcrer,  at  the 
Reformation,  it  was  at  a  suheeqaent 
pen  ^«  that  the  ehurches  of  England 
were  exposed  to  the  most  Scythian 
atrocities. 

"  At  the  Reformation,  the  condition 
of  the  churches  was  excellent ;  and  here 
k  may  not  be  irrelerant  to  point  out  the 
atonal  extent  of  injury  which  was  then 
sustained.  Much  misconception  prerails 
by  confounding  the  proceedings  which 
occurred  at  this  period  with  that  ruth- 
less yiolence  to  which  churches  were 
exposed  in  a  subsequent  century.  A 
short  statement  will  show  that  the  spo- 
liation at  the  two  periods  differed  widely, 
both  in  kind  and  in  degree.  The  object 
of  the  reformers  was  to  purifv,  not  to 
desecrate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Puritans  were  not  satisfied,  unless  de- 
secration was  accompanied  by  destruc- 
tion. Image- worship  was  the  besetting 
sin,  so  far  as  respected  externals,  against 
which  our  reformers  chiefly  and  wisely 
directed  their  attacks,  lliis  was  the 
foul  abuse  to  be  extirpated,  and  the  de- 
struction of  whatever  fostered  it  was 
with  them  the  primary  object.  Although 
it  must  be  aomitted  that,  in  too  many 
instances,  the  royal  order  for  destruc- 
tion was  executed  with  a  rigour,  which 
loTors  of  art  and  antiquity  have  long 
deplored,  still,  the  fabrics  themselves 
^rere  generally  respected;  and  so  far 
was  Elizabeth  irom  encouraging  any 
needless  destruction  in  the  interior  of 
c^nr^ies,  that,  in  the  second  year  of 
her  reign,  (1560,)  Archbishop  Parker 
procured  letters  under  the  great  seal  to 
certain  commissioners^  'to  take  reme- 
dies about  decays  of  churches,  and  the 
unseemly  keeping  of  chancels,  and  for 
the  comely  ordering  the  east  parts  of 
the  churches.'  •*— pp.  7,  6. 

But  an  age  of  Vandalic  barbarism 
was  to  succeed.  England  was  to  ex- 
perience the  full  import  of  the  phrase 
which  Jewel  had  formerly  applied 
to  the  Scottish   reformation,  mviigrt 

'*  To  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  at  the  Reformation  we  cannot  with 
justice  attribute  the  whole  extent  of 
mutilation,  and  the  melancholy  air  of 
desolation  and  baldness  observable  in 
loo  many  of  our  churches.     Tliese  were 


the  fruits  of  a  subsequent  period.  The 
Puritans  had  lall  along  alleged  that  the 
Reformation  was  in  many  respects  ma- 
terially defective ;  the  time  had  arrived 
when  power  was  unhappily  placed  in 
their  own  hands,  and  they  had  free  scope 
to  hunt  (hurt?)  and  destroy.  It  was 
during  the  great  rebellion  (temporibus 
nequissimis),  when  fanaticism  lent  its 
fierce  and  ruthless  spirit  to  the  work  of 
destruction,  that  its  triumph  was  com- 
plete. 

"  *  Whate'er  the  popish   hands    have 
built. 
Our  haoimers  shall  undoe ; 
We'll  break  their  pipes,  and  burn  their 
copes. 
And  pull  down  churdies  too. 

'* '  Well  exercise  within  the  groves. 

And  teach  beneath  a  tree ; 
We'll  make  a  pulpit  of  a  cask. 

And  hey,  then  I  up  go  wee.  * 

*<  It  was  no  sudden  impulse  which 
actuated  these  parties  :  years  were  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  destruction. 
*  What  occurred  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion happened  here,  an  age  of  impiety ! 
Society  itself  seemed  dissolved:  every 
tie  of  private  affection  and  of  public 
duty  was  unloosened.  Even  nature  was 
strangely  violated.  From  the  first  op- 
position to  the  decorous  ceremonies  of 
the  national  church  by  the  simple  Puri- 
tans, the  next  stae^e  was  that  of  ridicule, 
and  the  last  of  obloquy.  They  actually 
baptized  horses,  in  churches,  at  the 
fonts  :  and  the  jest  of  that  day  was,  that 
the  Reformation  was  now  a  thorough 
one  in  England,  since  our  horses  went 
to  church.^  "t— P*  1^- 

The  melancholy  results  of  these  dis- 
^aceful  times  may  be  traced,  not  only 
in  the  ruins  of  demolished,  but  in  the 
squalidity  of  standing  churches.  The 
ancient  Romans,  in  those  ages  when 
thejr  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
their  ^'gantic  empire,  in  temperance, 
frugality,  and  exactest  justice,  thought 
nothing  too  splendid  for  the  temples  of 
their  gods,  nothing  too  simple  for  their 
private  dwellings.  The  case  with  us, 
alas  I  is  directly  the  reverse. 

"  Is  there  any  exaggeration  in  saying 
that,  in  these  days,  a  man  possessed  of 
countless  wealth  presents  himself  at  the 
communion  tabla  of  his  parish  church, 
where,'  surrounded  by  mildewed  walls. 


♦-^  Song  by  Francis  Quaries. 


f  D'lsraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
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(the  railF,  perhaps  the  table  itself,  from 
rottenness,  falling  to  decav,)  he  kneels 
upon  damp  straw^as  if  the  partaking 
ot  the  holy  encharist  were  an  act  of 
penance,  instead  of  on^  of  holy  ioy.  He 
there  offers  unto  God,  himself,  his  body, 
soul,  and  spirit ;  he  joms  in  praises  to 
the  Lamb,  who  is  worthy  to  receive 

glory  and  honour;  and  tnen  returns, 
'om  this  unwholesome  and  unseemly 
building,  to  a  palace,  filled  with  every 
object  that  can  gratify  the  senses ;  where 
the  value  of  one  picture  on  his  walls,  or 
or  one  piece  of  plate  upon  his  table,  would 
render  the  house  of  God  fitting  for  its 
sacred  uses.  Ought  these  things  to  be  ? 
Should  it  not  occur  to  the  rich  commU' 
nicant,  that  while  he  dweilelh  i«  a  house 
of  cedar,  the  ark  of  God  dweilelh  within 
eurtaiuM,** — p.  51. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Maryland  is 
not,  like  too  many  speculatists,  only 
to  point  out  defects,  it  is  principally 
to  suggest  practical  and  feasible  reme- 
dies. His  remarks  are  characterised 
throughout  by  what  is  so  often  lack- 
ing in  reformers  of  abuses,  the  efficient 
good  common  sense  of  an  English 
man  of  business. 

The  poverty  and  nncomfortableness 
of  our  churches,  and  the  meanness  of 
their  equipments — granted,  how  is  the 
matter  to  be  am  ended  ? 

First,  then,  let  there  b«  regular 
mtematio  collections  in  each  church 
ibr  the  purpose.  **  With  the  view  of 
providing  funds  for  church  building, 
and  other  important  objects,  the 
author  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope 
that  under  proper  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, the  practice  of  making  weekly 
coJlections  during  the  morning  service 
of  Sunday  may  be  generally  and  bene- 
ficially revived.  It  is  based  both  on 
Scripture  and  the  rubric,  and  is  a 
mode  of  collection  that  is  both  simple 
and  effective  in  its  operation.  In  a 
few  churches  it  has  already  been 
adopted.  If  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  to  contribute  each  one 
penny  every  Sunday  during  the  year, 
thirty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  would 
be  raised,  in  a  church  where  probably 
as  many  shillings  are  not  collected 
by  sermons  in  tne  same  period.  One 
of  our  greatest  divines,  Hammond, 
evinced  by  his  own  practice  the 
ffficacy  of  these  collections.  In  tha 
offertory  we  are  told  his  instruction 


and  example  so  far  prevailed,  that 
there  was  thenceforth  little  need  of 
ever  making  a  poor>rate  in  his  parish* 
Nay,  it  it  reported  that,  in  a  short 
time,  a  stock  was  raised  to  be  always 
ready  for  putting  out  children  appreiw. 
tices.  And,  after  that,  there  yet 
remained  a  surplus  for  the  assistance 
of  the  neighbouring  parishes.*** 

The  practice  which  Mr.  Markland 
so    strongly    recommended,    that  of 
collections  at  Sunday  morning  servioe, 
prevails  at  this  very  moment  univer- 
sally in  the  churches  of  Ireland.    But, 
alas!  what  is  the  collection  for   the 
most  part  better    than    an    absolute 
mockery  of  God  ?     **  That  most  ne- 
cessary sacrifice  of  almsgiving,"  which 
Saint  Chrysostom  styles  the  *<  trui^  of 
pn»  yer,**  has  fallen  into  such  desuetud^ 
.that  the  oblations    present^  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  relief  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  and  for  the  honour  of  his 
divine    majesty,    by    a  congregation 
whose  income  would  be  calculated  in 
tens  of  thousands,    do   not    araoimt 
often  to  more  than  a  few  shillings  I 
Such   persons    may    not    be    devoid 
of  all  good,  but  assuredly  they  are 
not  under  the  influmce  of  the  Gospel, 
which  breathes  in  every  page  a  reli- 
gion  of  charity.     The  collections  in 
church  are  a  spiritual    pulse   which 
indicate  how  the  life-blood  of  Chris- 
tianity   is    circulating    through    the 
body    of    the    church.      Uncharita- 
bleness,     we    are    convinced,    gene- 
generally  proceeds  from  a  formed  io^ 
of  not  giving :  the  Sunday  collectiona 
are  a  noble    opportunity    to    break 
through  this  accursed    custom,   and 
substitute  a  habit  of  benevolence. — 
*'  The  practice  of  giving,"*   said  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  last 
charge,  "will  create  habits  of  bounty.** 
And  it  is    really  astonishing,    what 
copious  funds  would  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  church,  if  each  indi- 
vidual in  our  congregations  would  cast 
into  the  treasury  of  God,  we  do  not 
say  gifts  of  great  value,  but  a  very 
mite.     Take,  for  example,  one  of  Mr. 
Markland^s  calculations,  and  let  the 
same  scale  be  applied  to  cases  where 
the  congregations  are  either  more  or 
less.     What  a  difierrat  residt  wonld 
he  obtained  from  the  present  contribo* 
tions. 


*  Fell's  Life  of  Hammond. 
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**  W#  will  B^w  t«k«  a«  an  nmple  a 
^faurch  in  a  city  or  town  with  a  congr^ 
gation  of  about  saven  hundred  persons 
of  mixed  cIoFses  of  society  ;  deducting 
one-third  part  for  children  and  the  very 
poorest  membera  of  the  congregation, 
say  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  there 
would  be  left  four  hondred  and  sixty- 
eight  as  donors — 

We<>kly  Annual 

suinn.  am«>nnt 

8.     d.  1        •.       d. 

75  Contributors  at  2  6  ...  487  10  0 

JOO        Po.                1  0  ...  260  0  0 

100        Do,               0  6  ...  130  0  0 

.50        Do.               0  4  ...    43  6  8 

141        Do.               0  1  ...    31  1  0 


951  17    8 


The  sums  themselves  cannot  but  be  re- 

farded  as  moderate,  and  might  be  modi- 
ed  and  varied  in  many  respects.  Occa- 
sional absence  and  deficiencies  would  be 
sunplied,  doubtless  by  more  liberal  con- 
tributions at  the  great  festivals.  Many 
would  feel  that  extraordinary  mercies 
demanded  a  larger  measure  of  bounty, 
'  Give  unto  the  Most  High  as  he  hath 
enriched  thee,* " 

Thus  a  fund  not  far  short  of  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year  would  be  col- 
lected in  churches,  where  scarcely 
more  shillings  are  now  contributed, 
and  in  such  proportions  that  the  bur- 
den would  press  very  lightly  on  each 
individual.  How  much  might  be 
effected  by  the  judicious  outlay  of  such 
a  fund!  Besides  the  acoustomed  weekly 
alms  to  a  college  of  stated  pensioners, 
children  might  be  apprenticed,  relief 
might  be  afforded  to  any  cases  of  pecu- 
liar distress,  remittances  might  be 
made  to  useful  societies,  and  especially 
aa  Mr.  Markland  suggests,  a  perma- 
nent fund  would  be  created  for  the 
creditable  keeping  up,  and  the  decent 
embellishment  of  the  church.  The  in- 
habitants  of  each  parish  would  begin 
to  feel  a  p»itle  in  their  own  church,  as 
they  saw  it  improved  and  beautified  from 
year  to  year.  The  nucleus  of  a  regular 
choir  might  be  formed  in  very  many 
places  where  now  nought  is  heard  but 
the  opposite  of  nielo<^  in  the  praises 
of  the  Most  High.  The  great  prin- 
ciple ''that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given"  is  one  that  pervades  every  de- 
partment of  being  ;  and  when  once  a 
good  beginning  was  made,  we  believe 


that  the  results  are  what  at  pteetnt 
would  be  pronounced  impombh*  FOT 
example,  if  the  parish  funds  commenced 
with  supporting  a  few  boys  as  regular 
singers  in  the  church,  there  would  be 
a  felt  deficiency ;  and  in  time  the  libe- 
rality of  some  individual  might  prompt 
him  to  add  an  organ  or  a  bass.  Thee 
as  the  taste  was  improved,  the  con- 
gregation would  be  more  disposed  to 
mcrease  their  donations.  Again,  sup- 
pos?  some  improvement,  some  addition 
to  the  church  commenced,  '*  the  in- 
completeness of  the  pile,  constantly 
presented  to  the  eves  of  the  pious  and 
the  tasteful,  would  stimulate  gifls  and 
legacies  which  could  never  be  better 
applied."— p.  63. 

It  would  indeed  require  time,  per- 
haps a  lapse  of  ages,  to  bring  men  to 
a  right  feeling  on  such  subjects.  Could 
we  uso  the  delusions  of  practical  Ro- 
manism, could  we  persuade  men  that 
they  might  live  as  they  pleased,  look- 
ing forward  to  purchase  heaven  upon 
their  death-bed  by  legacies  to  the 
church  on  earth,  many,  no  doubt* 
would  gladly  accept  the  doctrine.  The 
truth  Ues  between  those  who  believe 
that  they  can  be  saved  by  almsgiving 
or  religious  employment  of  their 
wealth,  and  those  who  believe  that 
they  will  be  saved  mihotU  it.  This  it 
what  we  want,  a  spiritual,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  practical  religion.  Let 
orthodoxy  of  doctrine  be  combined 
with  such  feelings  as  Archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce  thus  describes :— "  We  build 
churches,  by  calculation,  as  matter  of 
necessity ;  but  of  old,  church  building 
was  a  luxury,  a  delight,  a  passion. 
Then  men  of  wealth  would  build  some 
glorious  fane  from  foundation  to  tur- 
ret ;  and  those  whose  means  were  less 
abundant  would  furnish  a  pillar,  a 
transept,  a  choir.  Each  man  felt  $ 
paternal  interest  in  his  work ;  while 
ne  lived  he  delighted  to  visit  it,  and 
watch  its  progress  ;  when  he  died,  bis 
mortal  remains  were  laid  beneath  the 
roof  which  he  had  raised,  in  hope  of 
His  coming  whose  promise  had  called 
forth  his  bounty.'** 

If  any  are  disposed  to  ask,  why  all 
this  anxiety  about  the  external  appear* 
ance  ?  Can  any  glory  redound  to  Himy 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain,  from  architectural    beauty? 


•  Wilberforce  on  the  Parochial  System, 
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Is  not  an  this,  absolate.  waste  wben  80 
'many  calls  of  distress  fill  our  ears? 
Let  them  remember  the  alabaster  box 
of  oiatmeot  poured  on  the  head  of 
Jesusy  and  the  answer  which  fell  from 
bis  lips  to  very  similar  questions-^ 
*<To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?  for 
this  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for 
much,  and  given  to.  the  poor." 

Another  of  Mr.  Markland*8  sug- 
gestions is  so  extremely  valuable  and 
simple  that  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
in  our  cities  it  will  be  extensively 
adopted.  It  is,  that  the  churches 
should  stand  open  continually  to  re- 
ceive all  who  wish  to  go  in  there  and 
pray.  We  believe  that  thousands  are 
|»revented  from  praying  by  having  no 
place  to  pray.  It  is  true  that  every 
one  can  enter  into  the  closet  of  bis 
heart,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  small 
discouragement,  such  as  having  no 
convenient  oratory,  will,  m  point  of 
facti  prevent  many  from  pra^-ing  who 
would  pray  if  no  such  obstacle  stood 
in  their  waf.  Many  a  passenger  would 
gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
a^orded  by  an  open  church  to  pray 
in  quiet  for  a  little — a  privilege  which. 
perhapSf  in  his  own  over-crowded 
dwelling  he  never  can  enjoy.  This 
constant  use  of  the  church  would,  in 
the  first  place,  tend  much  to  facilitate 
the  devotions  of  the  people ;  and  its 
effect  would  not  be  small,  as  a  se- 
cofldary  benefit,  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  buildings. 

**"  One  reason  why  our  churches  have 
remained'  in  the  sad  condition  before 
described  is,  the  habitual  neglect  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  When  the 
accustomed  services  of  the  Lord's  day 
are  terminated,  the  door  is  closed,  per- 
haps until  the  ensuing  Sunday.  A  ca- 
sual visitor  may  ask  to  inspect  it,  or  a 
funeral  or  a  marriage  may  occur,  so  a& 
to  break  the  week's  repose ;  if  not,  the 
building  is  left  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  and  to  the  rooks  or  bats  which 
have  chosen  it  for  their  abode.  The 
revival  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  twice  in 
the  week,  and  on  the  fasts  and  festivals 
of  the  church,  will,  in  some  degree^ 
oause  1  he  canrts  of  the  Lord's  house  to 
be  visited  more  constantly ;  but  it  ap- 
pears strange  that  access  to  them  at  all 
times  should  not  be  rendered  easy.  There 
are  aeasons  when  the  thankful,  the  pe- 
ftitait,  'and  the  mourner,  might  be  well 
digposed  to  quit,  for  a  while,  the  tur- 
inoU  of  active  life,  and  the  converse  of 


their  fellow  men,  .to  breathe  the  lan- 
guage of  thanksgiving  and  of  prayer  in  * 
tranquillity,  and  in  a  spot  dedicated 
immediately  to  the  Almighty. 

« *Tli  well  uue  hcftrts  ahmild,  for  a  time,  retire 


To  boly  ground,  in  <|ulet  to  a»pire 
Toward!  promiaed  regioM  of  aerMicr  fim 
Then  to  the  world  return,  uor  fear  to  cm! 


Tliy  bread  upoo  the  waters.' 

Nay,  in  the  busiest  marts  of  commerce, 
why  should  not  the  city  church  bo  open 
to  afford  the  merchant,  'adventurer,* 
(as  he  was  formerly  properly  called,) 
the  means  of  invoking  Orod's  fkvour  on 
some  hazardous  enterprise,  involving 
the  risk  of  his  woridly  goods,  and  per- 
sonal danger  to  all  engaged  in  it  ?  " — p«d6L 

But  of  all  the  valuable  suggestions 
in  Mr.  Markland's  volume  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  church,  by  far  the 
most  striking  is  the  alteration  which 
he  proposes  in  the  character  of  sepul- 
chral monuments.  Few  persons  of 
ordinary  taste  can  have  failed  to  la- 
ment the  manner  in  which  ao  many  of 
our  finest  Gothic  churches  are  msfi- 
gured  by  murjd  monuments  of  Gre- 
cian architecture.  How  often  is  the 
view  intercepted  by  colossal  figures  of 
allegorical  personages  and  heath^i 
gods,  and  this  in  the  house  of  God»  to 
mark  the  spot  where  lie  the  aabes  of 
a  brother  who  sleeps  in  Jesus  1  These 
incongruities  have  been  so  bitterly, 
and  yet  so  justly  depicted  by  the  pen 
of  an  adversary,  that  we  must  quote 
firom  Mr.  Markland  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Wiseman : — 

"  In  a  supposed  visit  to  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  in  company  with  a  heatlien, 
this  writer  savs  that  he  would  bid  his 
companion  loolc  among  the  tombs  and 
costly  monuments  which  surround  him 
for  some  intimation  of  what  god  is  here 
worshipped,  and  what  virtues  taught. 
There  ne  sees  emblems  indeed  in  suA- 
cient  number;  not  the  cross,  or  the 
dove,  or  the  olive  branch,  as  on  the 
antient  tomb,  but  the  drum,  or  the 
trumpet,  the  boarding-p(ke  and  the  can- 
non. Who  are  they  whose  attitudes 
and  actions  are  deemed  the  fit  orna- 
ments for  this  religious  temple  ?  Men 
rushing  forward,  sword  in  hand,  to 
animate  their  followers  to  the  breach, 
or  falling  down  while  boarding  the  ene- 
mies* deck — heroes,  if  you  choose,  be- 
nefactors to  their  country,  but  surely 
not  the  illustrators  of  religion.  Sea 
and  river  gods,  with  th^  ooay  crowns 
and  outpouring  vases ;  the  Ganges,  with 
his  fish  and  oatebash ;  the  Thames,  with 
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the  gtmi  of  his  .confluent  streams  ;  and 
the  Nile,  with  his  idol  the  ^phiitx ;  Vic- 
tory, widged  and  girt  up  as  of  old, 
placing  earthly  laurels  on  the  brows  of 
the  falling;  Fame,  with  its  antient 
trumpet,  nlastiiig  forth  their  worldly 
merits;  Clio,  the  offspring  of  Apollo, 
recording  their  history ;  and,  besides 
these,  new  creations  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, rebellion  and  fraud,  valour  and 
seilsibility,  and  some  of  these  too,  with 
an  unseemly  lack  of  drapery,  more  be- 
coming an  antient  than  a  modem  tem- 
ple."—p.  104. 

All  this^  we  must  confeesy  and  con- 
fess it  to  our  shame.  Assuredly  such 
representations  are  most  indecent  in 
the  house  of  God.  They  are  calculated 
to  do  away  those  solemn  trains  of 
thought  which  press  upon  the  mind 
when  We  stand  by  the  silent  grave  of 
those  who  once  fHled  the  mouth  of 
fame»  and  occupied  conspicuous  sta- 
tions in  this  busy  world.  At  such 
moments,  when  we  look  upon  the  nar- 
row bed  where  the  philosopher  or  the 
statesman,  the  warrior  or  the  poet  lies, 
and  think  of  tfa6  disembodied  spitit 
awaiting  the  judgment  day,  the  reali- 
ties of  eternity  stand  out  before  us  in 
all  their  magnitude,  the  vanities  of 
time  disappear,  and  the  all-ensprossing 
world  itself  shrinks  into  insignificance. 
Just  at  this  very  time,  when  such  salu- 
tary  impressions  are  making  on  the 
heart,  these  monuments  arise,  like  evil 
genii  from  thb  tombs  below,  moulded 
m  the  very  spirit  of  th^  world,  awak- 
ening all  those  thoughts  of  vanity 
which  were  for  a  moment  banished, 
firing  all  those  carnal  desires  and  am- 
bitious hopes  which  we  had  just  buried 
-with  the  mighty  dead  beneath  our  feet ! 
Yet  more  objectionable  than  the  monu- 
inents  themselv^s  for  the  most  part  are 
the  epitaphs  inscribed  upon  them.  ' 
Are  hyperbolical  panegyrics,  reoordiog 
angelical  perfections,  suitable  in  the 
bouse  of  that  Holy  One,  who  is  of 
purer  'eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity, 
and  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  tnem- 
iielves  at*e  not  pure,  to  mark  the  spot 
where  a  sinner  ,b  interred — a  sinner 
with  whom  he  has  not  yet  entered  mto 
judgment  ? 

Mr.  Markland*s  proposition  is  not, 
bowever,  that  sepulchral  memorials 
should  be  abandoned,  but  that  their 
character  be  changed. 

'*  It  is  not  the  object  of  these  pages 


to  suggest  the  banishing  of  sepulchral 
monuments  altogether  iVom'our  i»urche»,^ 
deeply  reverencing  as  we  roust  the  anti- 
quity of  the  custom,  and  the  fpeling  of 
love  and '  respect  for  the  dead,  as  the 
last  work  of  charity  we  can  perform  for 
them,whioh  in  many  cases  prompts  their 
erection.'*— p.  36. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  desire  deeply  implanted 
in  the  human  breast,  that  some  memo- 
rial of  us  should  remain  when  we  have 
vanished  out  of  sight,  and  our  place 
knows  us  no  more  I  It  is  this  "  long- 
ing after  immortality"  which  inspires 
the  wish  that  some  monument  should 
mark,  and  give  a  religiousness  to  the 
place  where  our  dust  is  laid.  There 
is  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  thought 
of  being  so  wiped  out  of  the  book  of 
memory  that  our  very  burial-place 
should  be  unknown.  And  there  is  a 
pensive  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  pos- 
sessing at  least  so  much  posthumous 
reinembrance,  that  long  years  after  we 
are  gone,  a  friend,  if  friend  we  leave 
behind  us,  may  be  able  to  mark  our 
burial  spot,  and,  when  the  world  has 
forgotten  us,  refresh  the  earth  that 
covers  us  with  tears  of  sorrow  and 
affection  I  It  was  when  he  saw  the 
place  where  Lazurus  was  laid  that 
Jesus  wept  I 

Mr.  Markland's  object,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  is  not  ^o  abolish 
memorials  of  the  dead,  but  to  altor 
their  character,  so  as  to  render  them 
at  once  better  suited  to  honour  our 
departed .  friends,  and  fitted,  at  the 
same  time,  to  honour  Him  in  whom  it 
is  our  hope  that  they  have  died. 

"What,   tho*  no  weephig  loves  their 

ashes  grace. 
Nor  polish  cl  marble  emulate  their  face," 

other  better  memorials  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  colossal  statues  and  **  lying 
epitaphs." 

«  On  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family 
of  rank  or  wealth,  the  more  pressins* 
wants,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  ^ 
the  neighbourhood,  should  be  consulted; 
and  a  parish  church,  a  district  church  or 
chapel,  a  school,  alms-houses,  or  an 
hospital,  should  be  erected  or  enlarged, 
as  circumstances  miffbt  require. .  If  uo 
such  building,  or  additions  to  an  exist- 
ine  buildinjg,  be  required — ^then,  let  in-, 
quiries  of  the  followmg  kind  be  mode  :-^ 
Does  the  body,  or  an  aisle  of  the  churcn 
of  the  parish,  its  chancel,  porchj  roof, 
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rMT,  «p  tpfaw,  eaU  tar  NttoNMn?  m4  hit  w<ir4i  ftia  rtt^  99l>s«at  *«« 

wb»l  Stat*  •«>•  th«  altar  and  iu  rauoa.     Hia  aogewtiona  ar*  abwd* 

•creen,  and  tha feat?    .    .    .    Panel*.  n,i,i„-  eitewve  pr<«nMa;   and  m 

faiw  u^^nl^.Tr'*  r*  "*?'?>«»;;»•  have  Sefbre  us  ssveral  caaas  wber« 

::!liM!rnre;,v'^:tl!:var/X'r!  -h-i^  ^«- j-"  'rlf'  •^'^'s- 

fect^,  and  the  names  of  the  individuals  ?^»P«  instituted,  or  churches  restored, 

to  be  commemorated.     Thus,  the  name  >^  memorial  of  departed  worth,  where 

of  a  relation,  or  friend,  would  be  identl.  8<ime   few  years  ago   nothing  but  a 

fied  with  the  shrine  which  holds  his  ashes,  statue  would  have  been  thought  of. 

Should  the  font,  or  the  altar  call  for  res-  Who  can  doubt  that  a  school/  erected 

toration,  there  are  many  touchinor  asso-  to  his  memory  in  his  cathedral  town^ 

elation?  which  point  them  out  as  most  fit.  and  called  by  his  name,    is  a  more 

tmor  memoriaU    At  the  one,  the  deceased  becoming  tribute  to  the  late  excellent 

rfnL^rr^:?t^t^'k1^^^^^^^^^  Bishop^f  Chichester    than  an  hun 

It  may  be  humbly  hoped  that  his  spirit  ^^f^  oolossuws  or  an  hundred  elegiea I 

rests  in  peaoe  \  and  at  that  altar,  he  W"®  <^  ^<*^o'  ^^^  ™.  thousand* 

may,  during  the  larsfest  portion  of  his  ^nd  tens  of  thousands  lavished  upoa 

life,  have  meekly  knelt,  and  *  received  the  four  hundred  and  Qfty  roonumenta 

with  trembling  joy  the  signs  and  seals  and  slabs  which  d'lsfigure  the  Abbej 


of  God's  heavenly  promises.'  "^p.  60.        church  at   Bathj    might    have 

better    disposed,  in    furnishing    thai 
Not  a  word  of  observation  or  com*      magnificent  structure  with  tolerable 
Bient   is    required.      Mr.    Markland      cathedral  equipments,  a  oorps  of  cho« 
speaks  like  a  mau  of  oommon  sense^     risters>  and  a  staff  of  minor  eaaoos? 

*  Bishop  Otter's  Sehoel,  now  boilda^^  at  Chichest«-. 


VBB  vinvMira  of  joan  or  aic. 

IV  Mftt.  JAMS*  iUUV. 

^When  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  at  Rheims,  wm 
concluded,  Joan  of  Arc  fell  on  her  knees,  and  begged  permis^oq  to  retam 
again  to  her  former  home.  This  petition  was  not  granted;  her  servioes  te 
her  country  bein«;r  considered  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  witb.  The  only  e^her 
request  she  made  was,  that  her  native  scenes,  the  villages  of  Domremy  and 
Greux,  should  be  exempted  from  taxes  in  time  to  come;  and  thii  privilege 
continued  in  force  until  the  Revolution.** 

**  Ask  thou  a  boon,"  the  monarch  said — the  monarch  robed  and  crowned, 
The  light  through  gorgeous  windows  fell  on  all  the  scene  around ; 
There  were  warriors  bold,  and  grev-haired  men,  and  holy  fathers  therej 
ilnd  ladies  in  their  gayest  rohes---the  noble  and  the  fair. 
**  Ask  thou  a  boonT  for  which  of  these  went  forth  that  mandate  high? 
**  Who  plaeed  that  monarch  on  his  throne,"  may  make  a  fit  reply  ; 
For  not  by  right,  and  not  by  power,  his  triumph  hath  been  wo^» 
But  by  the  might  of  one  high  mind  he  sits  upon  his  throne. 

**  Ask  thou  a  boon  T'^-the  reverend  men  are  silent  at  the  words ; 
But  they  thrill  with  joy,  akin  to  pain,  through  one  fair  bosom*8  eliords. 
T h«re*t  one  slight  girl»  in  armour  elad>  who  by  the  monareli  Kaxni^j 
And  holds  alott  the  btutmer  whit^  that  led  Tictoriovs  bands ; 
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And  now  she  )a^  that  bcnner  down,  and  on  her  knees  die  MU, 

A«  memory  all  the  happy  dreams  of  early  youth  recalls. 

And  all  are  still,  and  many  mo?ed  with  envy  at  the  thoaght* 

How  much  of  wealth,  how  much  of  power,  her  couri^e  may  have  hought* 

They  listen  for  her  coming  words.     May  she  not  pray  to  stand 

The  6r:st  of  honoured  counsellors  upon  the  king's  right  hand  ?-« 

May  she  not  win  a  lofty  place,  heside  her  own  wide  fame. 

And  stamp  upon  a  peasant  race  a  new  and  nohle  name  ?— * 

May  she  not  ask  hroad  lands  and  gold  ?     But  hear  the  gentle  tone^ 

That  Ooateth  like  an  angel  voice  towards  the  royal  throne ! 

"  The  work  is  wrought— the  glorious  strife  hath  passed  in  triumph  o'er-— 

"  To  the  shelter  of  my  father*s  home  let  me  return  once  more  I" 

There  was  silence  'neath  the  lofty  dome — the  silence  of  surprise ; 

And  now  the  murmur  of  applause  is  faintly  heard  to  rise* 

But  the  monarch  spake — <<  It  may  not  he,  thy  name  mast  still  advance 

"  The  honour  and  the  happiness  of  this  fair  land  of  Prance ; 

'*  The  will  of  heaven  hath  chosen  thee  to  follow  one  bright  track, 

**  Thou  wouldst  not  from  the  holy  work  turn  faint  and  weary  back. 

^*  Ask  not  for  this,  for  aught  beside  thou  cans*t  not  ask  too  soon, 

"  And  let  the  king  that  thou  hast  crowned  grant  thee  tome  fitting  boon." 

The  maiden  rose,  then  drooped  her  head  a  moment  on  her  breast. 
As  the  happy  vision  died  away  that  promised  peace  and  rest  i 
Then  lifting  up  her  kindling  eyes,  while  flushed  her  cheek  again. 
The  ardour  of  her  eager  mind  resumed  once  more  Us  reign  :— 
**  I  take  the  yoke,**  the  maiden  sahl ;  '<  I  ask  not  peace  or  ease 
'^  'Till  the  Almighty,  by  my  hand,  this  shackled  country  frees, 
'<  Yet  will  I  claim  the  proffered  boon,  and  this  shall  give  my  name 
"  A  holier  and  a  purer  crown,  than  the  soldier's  brightest  fame, 

**  There  are  two  hamlets  far  away — ah  I  how  my  bosom  yearns, 

'•  And  faileth  all  its  warrior  strength,  when  there  my  memory  turns  j 

'*  But  they  are  hallowed  in  my  heart,  as  by  a  holy  spell, 

*«  For  there  mine  early  years  went  by,  and  there  my  kindred  dwell. 

**  They  are  a  peasant  people,  and  my  prayer,  oh  king,  shall  be, 

**  That  through  the  ages  yet  to  come  that  people  shall  be  free-— 

«•  free  from  tne  imposts,  that  still  reap  so  much  their  toil  hath  sown, 

*'  So  that  the  labour  of  their  hands  henceforth  be  all  their  own." 

The  boon  is  won,  and  every  heart  thrills  at  the  generous  deed^ 

And  to  the  ransomed  villages  the  happy  tidings  speed. 

Oh,  through  Ml  many  a  weary  day  of  terror  and  of  strife. 

The  maiden's  heart  must  there  have  turned,  as  to  a  spring  of  life, 

Their  memory  must  have  cheered  her  soul,  when  dan;;er  darkened  round* 

And  been  companionship  within  a  prison's  lonely  bound ; 

And  even  in  death,  that  fearful  death,  that  reached  her  all  too  soon^ 

Might  she  not  think  with  triumph  still  upon  that  granted  boon  ?  ^ 

cprk,  ie*si. 
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CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THI   INSANE. 


The  result  of  the  trial  of  M^Nanghten^ 
in  which  the  prisoner's  plea  of  insanity 
was  successful^  and  the  expectation  of 
•ome  change  in  the  law  hy  which  so- 
ciety may  receive  greater  security 
than  it  now  enjoys  against  the  out- 
rages of  real  or  supposed  lunatics, 
have  directed  puhlic  attention  with 
intense  anxietv  to  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity in  its  relation  to  criminal  juris- 
prudence. Doctors  of  law  and  divinity 
have  been  busy  in  the  study  of  the 
subject,  atid  by  them  the  roost  con- 
fident opinions  have  been  given,  as 
indeed  might  be  expected ;  for  to  array 
syllogisms  in  martial  order  Is  an  easier 
and  plea^anter  occupation  than  the 
examination  of  facts ;  and  your  adroit 
jurist  and  irrefragable  school-divine 
agree  marvellously  in  their  conviction 
that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  they 
can  learn  little  from  the  physician. 
The  M.D.s  in  theh*  turn  have,  each 
€(t  them,  his  theory  and  his  own  little 
array  of  facts :  each  is  positive  enough 
and  each  is  right  enough ;  for  he  is 
more  positive  iniiis  conviction  of  his 
neighbour's  doctrine  being  wrong  than 
his  own  altogether  right.  Keepers  of 
lunatic  asyluons  more  than  intimate 
that  they  alone  know  anything  about 
the  matter :  they  say  that  the  moment 
a  man  becomes  admittedly  insane  he  is 
removed  from  the  care  of  the  general 
practitioner^  and  that  they  and  none  but 
they,  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
judging  of  the  disease  in  its  advanced 
stages.  They  more  than  intimate  that 
erery  man  is  more  or  less  mad,  and 
feel  it  a  grievous  wrong  to  themselves, 
and  all  who  keep  boarding-houses  for 
nervous  patients,  that  any  persons 
shoulct  be  allowed  to  select  their  own 
places  of  residence  while  there  is  ac- 
coromodatioiii  enough  and  to  spare 
suitable  to  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
Thus  we  receive  from  them  rather 
classifications  of  disease  than  any  thing 
of  definition.  The  regular  physician 
is  a  little  offended  at  being  thus  dis- 
regarded by  the  mad  doctor  ;  and  he 
plausibly  suggests,  that  as    nervous 


diseases  are  contagious,  and  the  at- 
tendants in  such  hospitals  and  infir- 
maries apt  to  become  themselves  in- 
sane, so  the  mad  doctor  not  unfre- 
quently  is  affected  in  some  slight  de- 
gree with  the  peculiar  mania  of  each 
of  his  patients.  It  b,  thev  hint,  alto- 
gether impossible  for  the  sourest- 
visaged  Republican  to  resist  the  influ- 
ences of  the  societv  of  a  Court ;  and 
some  tincture  of  pride  is  not  unnatural 
or  unbecoming  in  a  man  whose  daily 
associates  are  kings,  and  queens,  and 
emperors. 

The  medical  men,  within  the  last 
month  or  two,  have  published  dozens 
of  treatises  on  mania  of  all  kinds  and 
degrees.  One  of  the  most  earnest 
and  aealous  of  them  is  Mr.  Quilter 
Rumball,  who  tells  us  that  for  many 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane— that  he 
has  constantly  at  his  table  one 
or  more  patients,  who  are  also  his 
companions  in  his,  walks,  occupations, 
and  amusements.  Mr.  Rumball  is  a 
phrenologist,  and  he  has  favoured  the 
Chancellor*  with  a  letter  in  which  he 
calls  on  him  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  insanity,  with  express  reference  to. 
phrenology — a  science,  the  truths  of 
which  he  regards  as  now  established. 
It  appears  that  when  Mr.  Quilter. 
Rumball  studied  many  years  ago  at 
Bethlem,  he  was  led  to  test  the  doc-, 
trines  of  the  craniologists  by  an  exa-, 
mination  of  the  heads  there.  If, 
thought  he,  there  be  any  thing  in  cra- 
nial conformation,  as  connected  with 
natural  disposition,  the  heads  of  those 
whose  bridles  are  off  will  be  the  most 
likely  to  show  it ;  so,  to  settle  the 
point,  he  took  eighty  portraits  of  pa- 
tients labouring  under  specific  forms 
of  insanity.  "  In  every  instance  the 
particular  nature  of  the  disease  was 
written  as  plainly  on  the  head  as  in 
the  physicians'  books.*'  We  have  not 
a  doubt  of  it,  as  we  believe  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  physicians'  books  to 
be  absolutely  undecypherable.  Mr. 
Rumball  tells  the  chancellor  that  there 


*  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  Insantty. 
London:  Charofaill,  1843, 


By  J.  Q.  RfaONdl,  £»q. 
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ouglit  not  to  have  been  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  deu  with 
the  case  that  lately  occupied  public 
attention.  Phrenologist  and  philoso- 
pher! he  detects  the  origin  of  the 
mistake  of  our  judges  and  juries  in 
occasionally  acquitting  insane  crimi- 
nals ;  it  arises  from  popular  lang^ge, 
which  speaks  of  "  a  mind  diseased/* 
and  not  of  portions  of  the  brain  excited. 
Mr.  Rumball  defines  insanity  to  be 
"  the  excitement  of  any  of  the  mental 
faculties  beyond  the  control  of  the 
remainder.'*  We  are  not  disposed  to 
refuse  the  practical  information  Mr. 
Kumball  gives  us  in  this  definition^ 
although  it  b  plainly  insufficient  to  in- 
clude every  case,  and  seems  whoUy 
inapplicable  to  the  early  stages  of  me- 
lancholy madness,  the  most  dangerous 
and  incurable  of  all :  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  the  absence  of  self-control, 
which  is  perhaps  the  leading  feature 
in  every  kind  of  insanity,  not  ill  ex- 
pressed, and  that  it  has  been  strangely 
omitted  by  most  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  define  the  disease.  The 
fact  of  delusion  is  in  general  stated  as 
the  one  inseparable  character  of  in- 
sanity. Recent  investigation  seems  to 
prove,  however,  that  insanity  may  exist 
where  no  delusion  can  be  detected ;  and, 
again,  the  existence  of  delusion  alone 
is  insufficient  as  a  test,  as  is  plainly 
shown  by  such  cases  as  that  of 
Nicolai,  where  the  delusion  was  per- 
fect, was  of  very  frequent  recur- 
rence,  and  the  patient  had  all  his 
powers  of  judgment  undisturbed,  and 
under  the  most  entire  control.  Mr. 
Rumball,  however,  has  done  some« 
thing  in  his  little  pamphlet,  if  not  in 
sugg^esting  a  test,  yet  m  showing  the 
insufficiency  of  former  definitions  and 
descriptions.  His  own  definition  is, 
however,  not  as  sound  as  it  would  at 
first  appear ;  for,  as  his  comment  proves, 
his  language,  unluckily,  to  his  own  mind 
expresses  the  theories  of  the  phreno- 
logist, and  each  faculty  of  the  mind 
is  with  them  inde|)endent  of  the  rest. 
M'Naughten,  he  says,  is  undoubtedly 
road,  but  not  the  less  responsible  as  his 
destructiveness  is  unimpaired.  "  The  law 
declares  that  immunity  shall  be  extended 
to  acts  that  flow  fVom  a  delusion  ;  but 
it  does  not  see  that  because  a  man  has 
an  insane  Idea  that  the  Tories  perser 
cute  him,  hb  destructiveness  is  not 
therefore  neoeflsarily  diseased :  it  does 
not  know  that  although  in  comparing 


his  excited  feelings  with  the  remainder 
reason  staggers  and  sinks  abashed; 
he  can  nevertheless  compare  all  the 
healthy  feelings  of  his  mind  with  each 
other  as  accurately  as  any  other  man. 

No  longer 

let  the  fatal  mistake  be  committed  of 
excusing  a  healthy  feeline  because 
some  other  one  is  diseased:  as  well 
might  all  the  soldiers  in  a  regiment — 
a//  the  members  of  a  community  be  held 
irresponsible  because  a  civilian  might 
be  mad  or  a  soldier  drunk.*'  Dr,' 
Rumball  is  so  satisfied  of  this  that  he 
is  willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  clas^ 
of  persons  who  must,  he  seems  t9 
think,  be  the  best  judges  of  the  matt^. 
We  transcribe,  for  the  amazement  of 
our  readers,  a  passage  which  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  learned  gentleman 
who,  be  it  remembered,  is  writing  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Chancellor  of 
England  on  the  subject  of  which  he 
writes,  to  give  in  any  words  but  his 
own : — "  Fit  audience,  (said  Milton,^ 

"  Ftt  audience  let  me  find  though  few:* ; 

"  Put  this  to  the  test,  m^  Lord ;  s«»nd 
a  committee  of  plain  sensible  men — not 
physicians,  whose  minds  are  still  th4 
repository  of-  worn-out  hypotheses,  but 
sound  jndgine  men,  without  prejudice; 
send  them  to  the  wards  of  Hanwell,  Beth^ 
lem,  and  St.  Luke's ;  let  the  worst  cases 
there  of  partial  hisanity  be  selected,  and 
if  destructiveness  be  not  diseased,  if  a 
craving  for  blood  be  not  the  thirst  that 
is  upon  them,  if  tattered  rags,  blas- 
phemy, and  violence,  attest  not  the  ex- 
citement of  the  oamiTorous  impulse ;  if 
they  be  cases  of  partial,  not  general 
insanity ;  if  there  be  any  gpreen  curtain 
of  repose  in  the  mind,  and  all  be  not 
*  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,* 
let  each  and  all  be  asked,  what  any  man 
should  suffer— what  they  theinselvM 
should  deserve,  should  they  attempt  to 
take  away  human  life  ?  And  with  one 
voice  they  will  all,  without  exception-- 
ALL,cry— Death  1  Death  I  Death!  There 
haply  may  be  here  and  there  a  wretch^ 
who  has  brought  into  his  asylum 'the 
perversions  of  early  wickedness  ;  a  man, 
perhaps,who,  considered  sane  by  oth^H, 
and  thinking  himself  so,  grudged  the  in- 
jringement  of  his  liberty,  which  the 
public  gathering  up  of  individual  rights 
had  seemed  to  inftiot ;  one  who  would 
ever  like  in  bis  own  person  to  work  out 
the  wild  justice  of  re veare ;  a  savage 
among  the  civilised — a  brute  amonsr 
men;  one  "who'  deifies  selfishness  ana 
calls  it  freedom^    There  4nay  be  found 
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Wt«  aadi  tlMr*  4m  ef  thifl  «!•»»  irbo» 
wronged  or  not,  would  like  to  pluoM 
the  knife  into  hiit  enemy's  heart — and  n« 
maj  tell  ;ou  so.  But  he»  my  lord,  was 
mad  from  birth — a  moral  lunatic,  whom 
the  law  does  not  recognise,  but  phreno- 
logy does — one  who  should  hare  been 
eared  for  from  the  first ;  for  he  is  bat  an 
ineamation  of  the  sins  of  his  forefathers 
from  *  the  third  and  fourth  generation  i' 
and  hit  inpmlses  are  no  more  insant 
toow,  than  tnej  eyer  were.  But  let  ttie 
drMuner  of  dreams,  the  seer  of  visions, 
the  fancied  king,  ^  the  demi>|^od;  lei 
those  who  'fancy  the  world  a  stage, 
them^lves  poor  players  ;'  or,  let  those 
Who  imagine  the  hate  they  mourn,  reject 
the  lore  they  coret,  snspect  the  friend 
who  sefTes,  and  love  the  foe  that  robs 
theiA:— l«C  all  sneh  as  revel  in  ideal 
Waalth,  or  sink  nader  fancied  wrongs, 
who  'deny  their  parents  and  refuse 
their  names,*  weep  for  children  which 
were  not,  and  despise  those  which  are ; 
let  one  and  a)l,of  whatever  shade  of  mad  • 
ness— not  destructive  not  universal — be 
asked  the  simple  question,  what  does  h6 
iteserre  who  mnrders?  and  again,  I 
say,  the  cry  would  be — Death  to  the 
tt'aH^r)  Death!  My  lord,  they  all 
know  right  from  wrong,  where  any 
faonlty  is  eoncemed,  not  maddened  by 
disease;  ther  can  all  converse  most 
tmly  npon  all  affairs,  not  seen  through 
the  darkened  glass  of  their  own  dela- 
tions. How  cleverly  yon  lunatic  who 
ihinks  himself  an  emperor,  will  teach 
/oo  the  cunning  of  his  craft ;  and  with 
what  accuraov  will  he  who  fancies  Gol- 
oonda  s  mines  his  own,  tell  you  the  prices 
nf  his  daily  food,  and  the  dieapest  mar- 
ket for  its  purchase.  Ask  yonder  mope, 
who  mourns  the  dead,  to  talk  to  you  of 
war,  and  if  he  have  been  a  soldier,  he 
wiUteU^ 

^^  **  *  Ofmovtof  aoddinti  bylood  and  flekU 
Of  hair  breadth  %oSi>e*  I*  toe  Imminaot  deadly 
broMdi,*    ^^ 

flt6  yon  each  drcutnstance  in  most  eor* 
feet  detail,  and  act  the  soldier  over 
Itff&in,  with  as  much  truth  as  though  his 
intnd  had  never  *  toppled  o'er.'  Talk  to 
%U  upon  any  subject  but  that  on  which 
Ihey  are  cracked-^ 

*-  *  TSilie  Mny  fthap^  hut  that 
Ant  tbHr  tm  oenrw  will  never  tremble.* 

btt  they  will  prove  themselves  to  be  at 
tonnd,  as  natural,  as  conscious  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  the  healthiest  mind 
Amonrst  us.  But  again,  I  shall  be  told 
that  Ue  law  reeognises  this  i  and  again 


I  ntk,  dott  It  net  vpoa  H?     Was  il 

proved,  or  attempted  to  be  prov^  iktt 
in  Bellingham,  the  desire  to  take  life  ml 
an  uncontrollable  passion  ?  was  he  iasbri 
on  bv  a  fury  that  would  be  satisfied  whk 
nothing  but  a  human  8n<^fice  t  or,  ^ 
be  not  coolly  and  ratioDBlly,  oat  of  fca 
evil  heart,  revengefully  determine  to n» 
drese  his  own  wrongs'?  did  be  net  sMk 
the  life  of  hit  oppressor ;  (and,  aitheagi 
bt  found  it  not,  cUd  be  not  sboot  oat  «f 
the  party,  and  that  its  hemd,)  and  all  U» 
under  the  ordinary  motires  which  mCv 
ence  malicious  men  ?  Was  OxftrJ 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  teraunatiBf 
in  homicidal  climax  ?  did  he  even  pretcu 
to  be  so  ?  was  he,  or  wat  he  not,  per- 
f^tly  aware  that  wrongftiUy  to  kill,  est 
murdt^r ;  that.  In  shooiliig:  at  the  qiec^ 
he  attempted  murder  ;  and  did  he  dmji 
does  he  now  deny,  that,  in  the  presoi 
state  of  the  law,  he  wlio  atieaqrti  tc 
murder  should  be  b^ng  ?  Save  and  «s> 
cept  the  paltry  desiro  for  notorietT  &f 
bread,  had  Bean  any  one  iosttficahe 
for  his  real  or  protended  villainy  ?  K^ 
although  M'Naughten  is  nadoublA^^ 
mad,  ask  Mm  now— now  that  the  fear  «i 
death  Is  not  before  his  eyes-^tnd  if  b 
tell  you  that  inshooUng  Mr.  Bi— iBm< 
or  in  fancying  that  he  hai  that  Sir  i. 
Peel,  he  believet  that  ba  wat  iustiBcdi 
that  he  did  not  know  it  woaid  be  war* 
deTft  aad«  at  such,  deaerra  its  recom- 
pense; then-^  know  nothing  of  » 
sanity !  1" 

To  trantoriba  tliit  stno^ptsngt^ 
and  one  mora  ttrange  haa  Barer  \msk 
written  ^nce  Biaekmore  wro«a-**i* 
the  ramMt  of  hit  chM-iot-wfaeeis*«» 
wonld  teem  Co  ha  e&ovgli*  Thit 
when  the  guilt  af  an*  admittrd  wd^ 
man  is  t^  qoattioD,  tba  ophdot  4 
other  lonatict  thoidd  be  takea  fei 
guide  that  of  the  tane  portioa  d 
tociety>  it  going  pretty  far ;  hot  Mr. 
Rumball  goet  farther^  arithoat»  ^ 
eeerotf  faring  worte,  in  ap&aalioglothi 
madman  himtalf.  BbeaMr,  Ramhtl 
not  knaw»  thai  iataoe  peraona  btvt  la 
cused  themselret  of  crimea  of  whitkit 
Was  not  pottible  they  ahoold  begufltj^ 
antnarried  womeni  for  ipetanc»»  ^ 
having  murdered  their  bothsodi? 
Doet  he  not  know  that  there  have  b«i 
and  are  6very  day  oatet  each  at  Oe- 
per*»,  in  which  the  ? ery  teodemctt  tf 
the  intane  maa't  dttetaad  coatdve* 
would  demand  punMiineat  ?  mi^  thi 
more  e  xtteme  the  t>UiittliCM»t,  the  wm 
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Bkely  vould  it  be  to  i^pease  the  re*  liuigts  of  the  niott  deHoato  qnastioa 

morse  for    imaginary  crimes  ?     The  of  morals  that  has  ever  embarrassed 

same   excited    imagination   that    has  the  legislator  and  the  judge?       On 

transferred  the  guilt  of  others  to  itself  what  other  subject  would  Mr.  Eum« 

.«-.that  has  identified  itself  with  the  ball  ask  or  receive  their  advice  ?  and 

^•rsoQ    and    eiroumstances   of   some  does  Mr.  Rumball  imagine,  that  were 

ttbaraoter  in  sacred  or  profane  his-  the  question  submitt«;d  to  them — not 

tory,  will  demand  to  act  out  the  whole  of  '*  Death  to  the  traitor,  death,''  but 

mystery.      A  man  discovers  in    the  of  some  pvnishmenty  requiring,  from 

letters  of  his  name,  or  the  date  of  his  him  who  would  imderstand  its  t- ifects*. 

birth,  or  the  number  of  his  house,  something  addressed  more  to  the  in- 

aome  connection    with    the   mystical  tellect  and  less  to  the  imagination  than 

numbers  in  the  Apocalypse ;  he  finds  that  indefinite  abstraction — death,  that 

that  he  is  Judas,  or  the  Man  of  Sin,  he  would  find  the  same  unanimity  in 

or  Jonas ;  and  his  sense  of  moral  fit-  his  multitude  of  counsellors  ?     We  do 

and  the  proper  order  of  things  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Rumball,  or 


demands  that  his  fate  shall  be  in  strict  he  has  forgotten  himself,  when  in 
correspondence  with  theirs.  There  spite  of  this  advice  he  recommends  the 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  while  the  in-  abolition  of  capital  punishment — a  pro- 
sanity  lasts  in  such  oases  as  we  have  position  in  which  we  are  strongly  in- 
imagined>  that  the  reply  of  the  insane  elined,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to 
oriminid  to  the  mad  doctor's  question  concur. 

"movXAhci*^  Death  to  the  traitor!  Death  "  We  must  not  allow  Surgeon  Rum- 

aa  little  doubt,  we  fancy,  that  an  as-  ball  to  mislead  us  from  the  main  sub- 

•etnblage  of    lunatics    selected    from  ject  of  our  article,  and  we  therefore^ 

those  vohoee  destructivenesB  is  wtinjured,  instead  of  discussing  them,  transcribe 

wotrtd  echo  the  maniac  «ry  ;-^but  is  in  a  note  a  iew  sentences  of  his  pMB- 

Mr.  Rumball  quite  in  earnest  in  his  phlet»  which  are,  for  one  reason  or 

proposal?      Are  the  insane  the  best  other,  worth  preservation.* 


*  **  Even  right-thinking  men  have  undervalued  the  power  of  steady  and  long- 
continued  exercise  of  any  particular  feeling  to  increase  the  size  of  that  portion  of 
brain  which  is  its  agent.  The  ors^an  of  veneration  will  grow,  if  excited  by  lonjg  and 
regular  devotional  exercise,  such  as  prayer,  ideality  will  rapidly  increase  m  th^ 
beads  of  artists  and  poets — in  Kenny  Meadows  it  has  so  grown.  Intellcstual 
exercise  enlarges  the  forehead  even  of  the  individual ;  this  descends  to  his  children ; 
and  a  genuine  Cambridge  man — a  mathematician,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  prac- 
tice— may  be  distinguished  from  an  Oxford,  or  classical  man.*'  .... 
'*  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  consider  the  following  hypothesis  as  explaining 
tne  proximate  cause  of  insanity. 

"Whatever  be  the  exciting  cause,  an  increased  impetus  is  given  to  the  blood  in  the 
cranium ;  in  children,  whilst  the  skull  is  separated,  and  yields  with  ease,  very  little 
mischief  follows;  but  even  if  the  pressure  be  greater  than  can  be  accommodated, 
insanity  does  not  ensue.  From  the  activity  of  life  in  childhood,  inflalnmatiori  is 
readily  produced,  and  water  in  the  brain  the  consequence.  An  attempt  is  made  by 
nature  to  relieve  congestion,  by  unloading  the  vessels,  but  the  remedy  is  often 
worse  than  the  disease,  and  death,  too  frequently,  ends  the  scene.  In  old  age  the 
l^owers  flag ;  a  diminution,  not  increase,  of  power  occurs,  and  this  is  not  an  excit- 
mg  cause  of  insanity.  In  middle  age,  mental  action  and  cerebral  labour  may  go  on 
with  safety  within  certain  limits :  but  when  sudden  or  durable  pain  in  the  head,' 
premonishes   danger — keep  this  goingr,  and  the  pressure  of  the   brain,  or  some 

Eortion  of  it,  upon  the  inner  table  of  tne  skull,  produces  absorption  of  the  bone : 
icrease  of  power,  and  change  of  disposition  will  follow,  according  as  the  organs 
exercised  are,  or  are  not,  naturally  prominent. 

'*  But  if  the  excitemeut  be  sudden  and  violent,  inasmuch  as  the  adult  skull  is 
dovetailed  together,  and  cannot  yield,  so  must  the  brain  suffer,  more  or  less, 
of  functional,  or  organic  derangement,  and  that  state  which  I  have  described  as 
Qonstituting  the  essence  of  insanity  fellows.  Precisely  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
long-continued  fatigue  of  an  organ.  A  tired  faculty  will  sleep,  a  distressed  one 
cannot ;  absorption  of  bone  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  brain's  pressure ;  mord 
room  is  required^  but  not  obtained— stractural  disorganixatton  is.  the  result,  and 
^aait^  c^tablisbad.  In  all  its  stages,  then,  insanity  is  a  corporeal  disease,  pro- 
Quced  mcQ^Terently  by  iftentltl  or  physi^  causes,  and  the  reihedy  for  it  inay  h^ 
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'  The  language  of  the  English  jurists  •  SucK  is  the  langu^e  of  Bladcstone 
on  the  subject  of  insanity  as  taking  translating  the  earlier  authorities. 
awKy  the  responsibility  for  crime,  is  A  foreigner,  reading  the  oracular 
on  the  whole  humane.  A  defective  or  passages  from  our  old  writers,  which 
vitiated  understanding,  say  they,  ex-  tell  us,  that  "the  execution  of  an 
cuses  from  the  guilt  of  crime.  Idiots  offender  is  for  example,  ut  pcma  ad 
and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for  paucof,  metus  ad  omnes  pervewat ;  hot 
their  acts  when  committed  under  these  so  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  execu- 
incapacities.  A  man  who  becomes  in-  ted ;  but  should  be  a  miserable  spec- 
sane  after  the  commission  of  a  crime  tacle,  both  against  law,  and  of  extreme 
ought  not  to  be  arraigned  for  it,  be-  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be  no 
cause  he  is  not  able  to  plead  with  the  example  to  others,**  would  be  surprised 
caution  he  ought.  If  after  pleading  to  learn,  that  whenever  the  defence 
he  becomes  mad  he  shall  not  be  tried,  of  insanity  had  been  attenopted  in 
for  how  can  he  make  his  defence  ?  If,  England,  until  after  the  trial  of  Hat- 
afler  he  be  tried,  and  found  guilty,  he  field  for  shooting  at  the  Icing  in  tiie*- 
lose  his  senses  before  judgment,  judg-  year  1800,  the  plea  had  been  almost' 
ment  shall  not  be  pronounced,  and  if  uniformly  unsuccessful.*  Any  circuni-> 
after  judgment  he  becomes  of  non-sane  stance  exhibiting  an  intention  of  com- 
itaemory,  execution  shall  be  stayed ;  mitting  the  act  with  which  the  lunatic- 
fbr  peradventure,  says  the  humanity  of  was  charged,  or  of  concealing  the  act 
the  English  law,  had  the  prisoner  been  when  committed,  was  seized  upon  as 
of  sound  memory  he  might  have  alleged  proof  that  the  man,  however  inc^>a-* 
something  in  stay  of  judgment  or  ex-  ble  of  conducting  himself  in  the  ordi- 
ecution.  nary  conduct  of  life,  had  method  in 


equally  moral  or  material ;  it  is  to  be  pitied,  not  punished ;  unless,  indeed,  punish- 
ment can  prevent.  Now,  I  fully  Hjgpree  with  my  Lord  Brougham,  that  there  are 
people  of  irritable  fancy,  who  imagine  a  wrong,  and  hug  a  delusion,  as  men  smoke, 
from  very  idleness — 

*  Who,  when  do  roU  Illf  perpl«z  tli«m. 
Will  va$k»  mow  thcnMehrei  to  t«x  Omib.'  ^ 

And  all  that  is  necessary  to  cure  them  is  to  excite  their  volition  by  new  objects ;  to 
remove  them  from  all  morbid  associations,  and  to  force  mental  exertion  into  new 
channels.  Daily  labour  is  an  excellent  preservative,  and  in  some  instances  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  insidious  and  unresisted  advance  of  the  disease,  have  fancied* 
that  punishment,  though  it  might  not  cure,  would  prevent.  From  the  whole  of  the 
abovej  I  aih  forded  to  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  hydro- 
pathy in  other  diseases,  in  insanity  its  effects  ought  to  be  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind.  That  medical  treatment  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  purely  empirical,  all  must' 
allow,  who  have  studied  the  matter ;  from  bark  to  laudanum,  blisters  to  calomel, 
all  has  been  empirical,  m-ithout  the  slightest  pretension  to  science ;  and,  as  a  coo- ' 
sequence,  insanity  still  remains  a  by- word  and  a  reproach— the  true  opprobriwm 
medicorum.  Change  of  scene,  a  removal  from  home — where  every  necessary 
watchfulness  is  construed  into  impertinence,  every  necessary  restraint  a  tyrannical 
assumption,  every  word  of  advice  a  reproach — ^is,  above  all,  the  one  thing  needful. 
Half  tne  existing  incurable  lunatics  have  been  tortured  into  their  lamentaMe  con- 
dition, by  that  mind  affection  which  refused  to  part  with  them,  imifl  the  disease  was 
too  firmly  fixed  to  be  eradicated." 

*  It  would  be  too  much,  however,  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  humanity  whidi 
the  old  law-books  claim  for  English  law,  was  a  mockery.  The  records  of  audi 
defence  are  but  few.  This  arose  from  a  change  in  the  practice  as  to  dealing  with 
the  unhappy  class  of  persons  whose  responsibilities  we  are  discussing.  The  fact 
is  that,  properly  speaking,  they  were  out  seldom  tried.  The  old  practice  was' 
by  inspection  of  the  judge ;  and  on  his  certifying  the  fact  of  idiotcy  or  lunacy, 
the  kmg's  pardon  was  granted  Then  came  inquests  of  office,  findinr  the' 
fact.  A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  year  books,  as  occurring  in  Edward  the  Third*8 
reign,  where  it  being  found  by  inquest  that  a  lunatic  killed  a  man,  the  king  par- 
doned him.  In  a  sunsequent  case,  a  madman  was  indieted  for  the  nvrder  St  fonr 
men  ;  the  judge  would  not  allow  him  to  be  arraigned  ;  he  was  confined  in  prison, 
afld  pardoned  by  the  king.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  at  first  9sw  eases 
wek'e  sent  to  juries,  exoept  when  on  inspection  the  judge  doubted  the  Inoi  e( 
insanity. 
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his  nuubiMSy  as  was  the  phraser  an4 
\t  was  unsparingly  executed.  The 
utter  .  idiot,  and  the  raving  roadman 
alone  had  tl^e  slightest  chance  of  es- 
cape.' 

In  treason,   madness  was   not   lis- 
tened  to  as  a  defence.      An  infant 
or  a  madman  who  attempted  the  life 
of  the  king  was  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment:  and  even  when  the  un- 
reasonableness of  thb  was  felt,  such 
was  the  sanctity  of  the  king*s  person, 
qr  the  pedantry  of  the  old  lawyers, 
that  they  denied  the  application  in 
this  case  of  a  maxim  which  they  hold 
good  in  every  other — Actus  non  facit 
rewn  nisi  mens  sit  rea.   No — said  they, 
qld  statutes  have  defined  the  offence-1. 
and  these  statutes  do  not  in  terms  make 
any  exception  in  favour  of  the  infant  or 
the  insane.     When  good  sense  slowly 
V>d  with  difficulty  tnumphed  over  this 
poor  pedantry, it  did  not  triumph  by  its 
own  strength,  but  had  to  avail  itself  of 
the  language  of  the  statute  law,  and 
the  lunatic  was,  after  a  struggle,  de- 
termined to  be  incapable  of  committing 
that  description  of  high  ti'eason  which 
consists  in  imaghdng  the  death  of  the 
king,  as  being  incapable  of  imagining 
at  all.    A  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
eoacted,  that  if  a  person  should  com- 
mit high  treason  when  sane,  and  after 
accusation  or  confession  thereof  should 
^dl  to  madness,  the  treason  might  be 
tried  in  his  absence,  and  the  offender 
8)iffer  as  if  he  had  been  of  perfect 
mind  and  personally  arraigned.     The 
s#me  statute  enacted,  that  any  person 
attainted  of  high  treason  who  after- 
wards  fell  to  madness  should,  not- 
withstanding such  madness,  suffer  exe- 
cution. 

In  the  case  of  murder,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  law  was-l^i/^ 
^r  l\fe.  As  an  exception  the  plea 
ef  insanity  was  doubtfully  and  very 
relaotaotlv  admitted,  either  by  the 
judges  who  had  to  direct  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law,  or  the  Juries  who 
^ad  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  shed- 
4er  of  human  blood.  The  ground  on 
which  the  insane  man  was  spared  was 
scarcely  in  their  reasonii^  referred  to 
his  being  an  unconscious  or  involun- 
tary agent.  Madness,  said  they — 
adopting  a  phrase  from  the  civil  law 
•t4s' punishment — "  Fmiotus  furore 
pmdtur"  Still  this.mysteriouB  inflio- 
tioQ  of  divine  punishment  for  some 
unlmo wn  crime  scarcely  satisfied  them ; 
Vol.  XXI.— No.  125. 


aiud  they  manifestly  regretted  jtT^K$. 
instance  where  a  criminal  escaped  on 
such  grounds.  Hale,  who  r^arded 
human  pupishments  as  to  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  of  expediency, 
and  therefore,  in  different  ages  ami 
states,  to  be  set  higher  or  lower,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigence  of  the  state 
and  wisdom  of  the  hiwgiTer,  regarded 
the  crime  of  murder  as  furnishing  the 
only  exception— 

*'  In  this  case  of  murder,'*  he  sa^s, 
**  there  seems  to  be  a  justice  of  retalia- 
tion, if  not  ex  lege  nahtrali,  yet  at^ 
least  by  a  general  divine  law  given  to. 
all  mankind  {Genesis  ix.  6.);  and  al-' 
though  I  do  not  deny  that  the  supreme 
King  of  the  world  may  remit  the  seye- 
r!ty  of  the  punishment,  as  he  did  to  Cain,  - 
yea  and  his  substitutes,  soyereiffn  prin* 
oes  may  also  defer  or  remit  that  im-. 
nishment,  or  make  a  commutation  of^ it,, 
upon  great  and  weighty  circumstances ; 
yet  such  instances  ou^ht  to  be  very  rare 
and  upon  great  occasions.* 

In  the  case  then  of  murder,  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  our  old  jurists,  the 
prmciple  of  punishment  appears  to  have 
been  retribution,  and  not  simply  or. 
principally  the  prevention  of  crime ; ', 
and  the  measure  of  punishment  was  not 
left  to  society  to  determine.  Not  to 
punish  the  murderer  was  to  incur  the 
gnWt  of  disobedience  to  the  divine 
law.  Insanity,  like  infiincy,  might  be 
^ven  in  evidence  as  a  defence ;  but  the ; 
infant  over  seven  years  old,  if  he 
exhibited  intelligence  enough  to  show ' 
that  he  understood  the  nature  of  the 
act  he  was  committing,  was  responsi-  * 
ble  for  crime ;  and  Lord  Hale,  having' 
first  explained  the  state  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  infancy,  says,  that  the 
best  test  he  can  imagine  in  the  other 
case  is  this — "Such  a  person  as' 
labouring  under  melancholy  distem- 
per, hath  yet  ordinarily  as  great 
understanding,  as  orcUnarilj  a  child 
of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such  a  per-' 
son  as  may  be  g^lty  of  treason  or 
felony."  We  transcribe  the  words 
because  it  is  plain  that  this  teet  of 
Hale's  has  led  to  the  language  used 
hy  judges,  in  stating  the  law  to  juries, 
and  which  is  the  sidnect  of  so  much 
complunt  by  Lord  Brougham,  and 
others.  "Generally,'* says  Lord  Broug- 
ham, "  the  judges  informed  juries  that,  m' 
order  to  make  a  man  respom^et  he 
must  be  capable  of  kuowiog  rMit  from. 
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wrong.  AgatBi  some  of  them  said  a 
xaaa  must  be  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil-^-a  most  diffi- 
cult thing  for  many  to  do.  Then  came 
a  third  distinction^ '  a  man  must  know 
what  is  proper  or  wicked.'  **  The 
chapter  in  Lord  Hale*s  History  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  on  ''idiocy,  madness,  and 
lanaoy,"  is  "  on  the  defect  of  infancy 
and  nonage,"  and  in  it  he  quotes  the 
language  of  old  entries,  which,  com- 
pared with  our  last  citation  from 
Hale,  fixes  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  judges,  in  the  use  of  the  words 
"good  ana  evilj"  when  they  were  ap- 
plying the  test  suggested  by  him.*  Ho 
gives  the  proper  form  of  the  finding  of 
1^  coroner's  jury,  who  acquit  a  pri- 
sener  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  of 
nonage — '<  JuratoreSf  kc,,  dUnmt  quod 
A.  B,  dwn  nan  fait  compos  mentis, 
or  dttm  fidt  infra  cetatem  discretionis, 
nee  scMt  discemere  inter  honvm  et 
malvm,**\  The  phrase  '*  distinguishing 
between  good  andeviV*  has  been  fallen 
out  with  by  several  writers,  as  for 
instance  Mr.  Ray,  an  American,  whose 
work  on  insanity  has  been  reprinted  in 
this  couAtry.  It  ought  not  to  have 
presente4  ^  much  difncuhy  as  it  seems 
to  have  done,  as  it  is  the  familiar 
Scripture  expression  to  denote  what, 
^ith  reference  to  this  very  thought, 
was  called  the  age  of  discretion,  wnen 
infancy  was  at  an  end.  In  Deute- 
rpnomy  i.  39 — '*  Little  ones  and  chil- 
dren which  had  no  knowledge  between 
good  Qtud  evil/*  The  second  childhood 
of  old  age  is  in  tlie  same  way  expressed 
•=-'«  J  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old, 
and  can  I  discern  between  good  and 
evU?"-:^^  Samuel  xix.  35.  In  the  same 
way  the  words  are  used  in  the  7th 
<^apter  of  Isjuah|  and  in  the  5th  chap- 
Ux  of  Hebrews.  In  fact,  as  to  this 
being  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
lai^iage  of  Scripture,  and  in  that  of 
common  cctnv^&ationin  England,  there 


can  be  no  doubt  whi^tever.  The  difi- 
culty  of  making  any  praetical  use  of 
such  a  test,  if  it  is  to  be  called  eney 
is  no  doubt  very  great,  and  Hale 
felt  that  difficulty  increased  by  "the- 
easiness  of  counterfeiting  insanity." 

Total  idiocy,  or  absolute  insanity,* 
takes  awav  all  guilt,  and  all  responsi- 
bility.  The  cases  presenting  difficulty 
are  those  of  crimes  committed  bj 
persons  of  whom  it  may  be  doubted' 
whether  they  are  in  actual  mental' 
health,  or  more  than  partially  insane, 
and  of  lunatics,  when  the  question  isy 
whether  the  crime  was  committed  in  a 
lucid  interval  or  not — ^two  questions 
altogether  distinct,  and  which,  we 
think,  have  been,  even  in  very  solemn 
trials,  confounded. 

In  every  criminal  trial,  where  either 
of  these  questions  arises,  a  pasuge 
descriptive  of  partial  insanity,  is  cited 
from  Lord  Hale's  History  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown.  Unfortunately 
it  is  always  quoted  detached  fVom  the 
context,  and  this  we  think  has  led 
to  a  considerable  mistake  as  to  his 
precise  meaning.  We  think  it  of 
moment  to  give  the  passage  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  his  general  argument  :—Meii^ 
tal  inc24)acity  or  alienation  he  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  dementia^  which 
he  divides  into — I.  Idiocy  or  Jbimittf  m 
nativitate  vel  naturatis — with  his  de- 
scription of  which  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned; and 

**  II.  Dementia  accidentaUsj  vet  adven* 
titia,    which     proceeds    from    several  - 
causes ;  sometimes  from  the  distemper  • 
of  the  humours  of  the  body,  as  dtep 
melancholy,  or  adust  dioler ;  seoietiiner 
from  the  violence  of  a  disease,  M  a  fevw 
or  palsy  ;  sometimes  from  a  concuaMei^ 
or  Bort  of  tlie  brain,  or  i^s  membranes 
or  organs  ;  and  as  it  comes  from  several 
causes,  so  it  is  of  several  kinds  or  de- 
grees ;  which  as  td  the  purpose  in  hand 
may  be  thus  distributed-— 1.  There  Is  a 
partial  insanity  of  mind ;  and  %  A  total 
insanity. 


*  Bale,  in  the  *^  Chapter  on  Defects  by  reason  of  Infancy,*'  fcc,  uses  the  very, 
phvase  i^^  Am  infant,  under  the  aee  of  iburteen  years,  and  above  the  a^  of  twelve 
yme%\s  vot  iMuMSyacic  presumed  to  be  doU  camue^  and  therefore  for  a  capital 
offence  committed  under  fourteen  years  he  is  not  to  be  convicted  or  have  judgmeot 
§s  %  fi^lon,  but  may  be  found  not  guilty.     But  though  pritka  facie,  and  in  comineii 
p^es^ption  this  be  true,  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he  was  Mr' 
tfiipax,  ^d  could  discern  between  aooa  and  eviV  at  the  thne  of  the  offSenee  eoom^eii^ 
|e  may  be  convicted,**  kc^Hak,  1.  Pitas  qfthe  drown,  f.  29. 
I  [\  liie  author  of  the  dd  book  Fieta,  speaki^  of  this  unlbclttnate  class  olpioni,  / 
gays,  **  ifimiii^ ju^faabantn#  jnfirMmiaHmvel'tfkatL'f  .  .'.  j 
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"  The  former  is  either  in  respect  to 
lings  quod  hoe  vel  illud  inaanire  ;  some 
ersoBs,  that  hare  a  competent  use  of 
iason  in  respect  of  some  subjects,  are 
at  under  a  particular  dementia  in  re- 
>ect  of  some  particular  discourses,  sub- 
cts,  or  applications  ;  or  else  it  is  par- 
al  in  respect  of  degrees  ;  and  this  is  the 
>ndition  of  very  many,  especially  melan- 
lolj  persons,  who  for  the  most  part 
scorer  the  defect  in  excessive  fears 
id  griefs,  and  yet  arc  not  wholly  desti- 
ite  of  the  use  of  reason ;  and  this  par- 
al  insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in 
le  committing  of  any  offence  for  its 
atter  capital ;  for  doubtless  most  per- 
ns, that  are  felons  of  themselves,  and. 
hers  arc  under  a  degree  of  partial  in- 
nity,'when  they  commit  these  offences : 
is  very  difficult  to  define  the  indivisi- 
e  line  that  divides  perfect  and  partial 
sanity ;  but  it  must  rest  upon  circum- 
ances  duly  to  be  weighed  and  consi- 
•red  both  by  the  judge  and  jury,  lest 
I  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhu- 
anity  towards  the  defeets  of  human 
kture,  or  on  the  other  side  too  great  an  * 
dulgence  given  to  great  crimes ;  the 
St  measure  that  I  can  think  of  is  this : 
oh  a  person  as  labouring  under  melan- 
oly  distempers  hath  yet  ordinarily  as 
eat  understanding,  as  ordinarily  a 
ild  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such  a 
rson  as  may  be  guilty  of  treason  or 
ony. 

'  Again,  a  total  alienation  of  the  mind, 
perfect  madness  ;  this  excuseth  from 
^  ^llt  of  felony  and  treason ;  de  qui- 
s  infra.  This  is  that,  which  in  my  lord 
}ke  s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  p.  6,  is  called 
him  absolute  madness,  and  total  de- 
I  vat  ion  of  memory. 

'*  Again,  this  accidental  dementia y 
lether  total  or  partial,  is  distin- 
ished  into  that  which  is  permanent 
fixed,  and  that  which  is  interpolated, 
X  by  certain  periods  and  vicissitudes  ? 
>  former  is  phrenens,  or  madness  ;  the 
ter  is  that  which  is  usually  called 
acy,  for  the  moon  hath  a  great  influ- 
>c  in  all  diseases  of  the  brain,  espe- 
lly  in  this  kind  of  dementia;  such 
•sons  commonly,  in  the  full  and  change 
the  moon,  especially  about  the  equi- 
ces  and  summer  solstice,  are  usually 
the  height  of  their  distemper;  and 
refore,  crimes  committed  by  them,  in 
h  their  distempers,  are  under  the 
ae  judgment  as  those  whereof  we 
*c  before  spoken,  namely,  according 
the  measure  or  degree  of  their  dis- 

n;  the  person  that  is  absolutely 
>r  a  day,  killing  a  man  in  that 
temper,  is  equally  not  guilty,  as  if  he 
'e  mad  without  intermission,     fiot. 


such  persons  as  have  thcur  lucid  interv 
vals,  t^hich  ordinarily  happens  between 
the  M\  and  change  of  the  moon,)  in  such 
intervals  have  usually  at  least  a  oorape^ 
tent  use  of  reason,  and  crimes  committed 
by  them  in  these  intervals  are  of  tb« 
same  nature,  and  subject  to  the  saroa 
punishment,  as  if  they  had  no  such  defi* 
ciency ;  nay,  the  alienations  and  con- 
tracts made  by  them  in  such  intervals 
are  obliging  to  their  heirs  and  executors. 
'*  Again,  this  accidental  dementia^ 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  is 
either  the  more  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious, commonly  caued  furor,  rabies, 
mania,  which  commonly  ariseth  from 
adult  choler,  or  the  violent  inflammation 
of  the  blood  and  spirits,  which  doth  not 
only  take  away  the  use  of  reason,  but 
also  superadds  to  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  patient,  rage,  fury,  ana  tempestu- 
ous violence ;  or  else  It  is  such  as  only 
takes  away  the  use  and  exercise  of  rea- 
son, leaving  the  person  otherwise  rarely 
noxious,  such  as  is  a  deep  delirium, 
stupor,  memory  quite  lost,  the  phantasy 
quite  broken,  or  extremely  disordered. 
And  as  to  criminals,  these  dementes  are 
both  in  the  same  rank ;  if  they  are  to- 
tally deprived  of  the  use  of  reason,  they 
cannot  be  guilty  ordinarily  of  capital 
offences,  for  they  have  not  the  use  of 
understanding,  and  act  not  as  reason- 
able creatures,  but  their  actions  are  i^ 
effect  in  the  condition  of  brutes." 

We  do  not  think  that  often  as  Lord 
Hale  has  been  quoted  on  this  subject* 
ho  has  been  dealt  with  quite  fairly. 
He  shows  any  thing  but  a  disposition 
to  dogmatize  on  a  subject  of  acknow- 
ledged difficulty.  Total  alienation  of 
raindy  he  tells  us,  exempts  from  re- 
sponsibility— partial  does  not ;  but 
that  what  he  calls  total  alienation  of 
mind  is  not  in  his  view  identical  with 
raving  madness,  is  plain  from  his 
saying,  that  it  b  difficult  to  define  the 
indivisible  line  between  perfect  and' 
partial  insanity.  On  the  supposition 
that  what  he  calls  perfect  insanity  was 
utter  and  entire  pnrenzy,  there  eould 
be  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  would 
really  seem  to  us  as  if  Lord  Hale's 
readers  overlooked,  or  quite  misin- 
terpreted this  remarkable  sentence* 
and  supposed  Lord  Hale  to  be  speak- 
ing, not  of  the  indivisible  line  between  ' 
two  kinds  of  insanity,  but  between 
partial  insanity  and  perfect  health  of 
mind.*  It  is  plain  that  Hale  felt  the 
que8tion->as  even  with  the  advantage 


Since  writing  the  above  sentence,  we  have  accidentally  met  a  very  eurioos^- 
of  that  this  conjecture  was  not  without  foundation.     In  Stock's   '*  Practical 
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ff  roodeni  science  it  confessedly  is— 
to  be  one  of  exceeding  embarrassment. 
**  Tbc  law  of  England,  however,'*  he 
adds,  '<  has  afforded  the  best  method  of 
trial  that  is  possible,  of  this  and  all  other 
matters  of  fact — namely,  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  all  concurring  in  the 
same  judgment,  by  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  viva  voce,  in  the  presence  of 
the  judge,  and  jury,  and  by  the 
inspection  and  direction  of  the 
judge.**  We  think  it  probable, 
on  the  whole,  that  Hale  would  not 
have  recognised  Erskine*s  distinction 
of  acts  done  under  the  influence  of 
their  delusion,  and  flowing  from  it, 
as  excusing  the  partially  insane  ;  for, 
in  Hale's  view,  all  crime  flowed  from 
partial  insanity  ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  necessity  for  the  exception, 
as  Hadfield's,  if  we  understand  Halo 
right,  would  certdnly  be  regarded  by 
him  as  perfect  insanity. 

The  passage  from  Hale  has  been 
misinterpreted  in  France  as  well  as 
England;  and  the  misinterpretation 
seems  to  have  led  to  the  conviction  of 
insane  criminals  there  as  well  as 
here.  Of  this  the  case  of  Papa- 
voine  was  a  remarkable  instance: — . 
Papavoine  was  the  sou  of  a  woollen 
manufacturer  at  Morey,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Euse.  Till  the  age  of  forty 
he  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  public 
offices  at  Brest ;  he  was  a  man  of  so- 
litary, unsocial  habits,  but  attentive 
and  faithful  in  his  employment.  His 
father  died  iii  1823,  and  Papavoine 
resigned  his  office,  and  undertook  the 
management  of  his  father's  business;-^ 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  troops, 
which  the  house  had,  was  not  renewed, 
and  pecuniary  embarrassment  followed. 
He  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
exerting  himself  to  get  the  contract 
renewed ;  he  visited  his  mercantile 
correspondents,  and  exhibited  ordinary 
intelligence  in  business.  He,  however, 
manifested  impatience  to  be  alone,  and, 
after  passing  some  days  apart  from  all 
society  in  his  lodgings,  he  wandered 


to  the  wood  of  VinceoDes.  A  fiesBife 
was  walking  there  with  her  tvo  bep, 
one  aged  ^y^  the  other  six  jem  d 
age.  A  young^  woman  pasaog  ad- 
mired and  kissfMi  the  childrra.  Pi- 
pavoine  asked  ber — **  Do  yoa  k&ov 
whose  children  joa  are  kissing?"  & 
replied — *•  We  may  caress  chilte 
without  knowing  whose  they  arc' 
He  rushed  away  abruptly ;  inquired  ti 
a  shop  for  a  knife ;  they  refused  to  sd 
less  than  a  dozen  ;  on  ofllering  as  is> 
crease  of  price,  howerer,  they  91M 
him  one.  He  returned,  and  with  a 
distracted  air,  addressed  the  bdt: 
— **  Your  walk  ia  soon  ended  ;*  id 
stooping,  as  if  to  embrace  one  of  tk 
children,  plunged  his  knife  in  itsbreist; 
he  immediately  murdered  the  ot^ 
and  fled ;  he  was  in  a  few  hours  ift& 
arrested.  He  gave  his  name  tnK» 
but  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  cvm^ 
and  persisted  for  a  month  in  bb  4^ 
nial :  he  then  said  be  had  in^eHiE^ 
communications  to  make,  bat  cueld 
only  make  them  to  the  princesses  repL 
When  an  interview  was  refbaed,  ^ 
said  that  he  thought  the  chiklna  k 
murdered  were  those  of  the  Dvke  h 
Berri.  The  duke  had  been  but  a ifavt 
time  before  assassinated.  DmiBglai 
confinement  in  prison  be  exbibb4 
strong  symptoms  of  frenzy,  aad  » 
deavoured  to  kill  a  fellow-prisooer. 

At  his  trial  it  was  insisted  that  k 
was  insane  at  the  time  of  tbe  act 
He  had  brought  k aires  with  kia 
to  Paris.  If  the  act  had  been  ft*- 
meditated,  said  his  cooosel,  wooU 
he  not  have  armed  himaelf  vi^ 
one  of  these?  The  act  was  said  t* 
be  absolutely  without  motive,  tber^ 
fore  probably  proceedii^  from  iraie 
impulse.  It  was  prorea  that  hit  &• 
ther  had  been  subject  to  mania--Uiit 
in  the  last  year  of  bis  ckrUf 
Papavoine  had  an  illness  of  ta  d^ 
during  which  he  complained  that  at 
individual  appeared  to  pursue  bim  is 
his  sleep,  and  threatened  to  kill  him 
but  that  when  he  awoke  be  savaa 
one.     More  important  evidence  of  ia- 


Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Non-compotes  Mentis,"  we  find  the  following  passage—**  A* 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  definition  of  lunacy,  so  it  us  manifestly  Mt« 
draw  the  line  between  it  and  its  opposite — rationality,  or  to  borrow  the  wdi 
of  Lord  Hale — 'doubtless  most  persons  that  are  felons  of  themselves,  and  oChiPr 
are  under  a  degree  of  partial  insanity,  when  they  commit  these  ollenoes.  k  '^ 
very  difficult  to  define  tne  line  that  divides  perfect  and  partial  lasaidtv,  W— 
Stock,  p.  12.  r  If 
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sanity  was  given ;  for  it  seemed  to  be 
established  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  his  father,  whose  business 
he  was  conducting,  was  really  dead. 
Other  strange  fancies,  inconsistent 
with  perfect  sanity,  were  proved  by 
witnesses  ef  unimpeachable  credit ; 
and  the  gaoler  of  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  describing  his  occasional  pa- 
roxysms of  fury,  said  that  his  hair 
literally  bristled  up— the  only  time  he 
(the  ffaoler)  saw  the  human  hair  so  af- 
fected— ^that  his  countenance  became 
higUy  inflamed  an  1  of  a  lively  red^ 
and  tnat  he  actually  terrified  the  sol- 
diers who  guarded  him. 

M.  de  Peyronnet,  the  advocate- 
general,  when  stating  th;;  case  against 
the  prisoner,  quoted  Lord  Hale  ;  but 
by  some  extraordinary  blunder,  mixed 
tip  Erskine's  reasonings  in  Hadfield's 
case  with  the  passage  in  Hale ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  source  of  error, 
unluckily  mistranslated  a  very  impor- 
tant sentence  in  the  passage  cited  by 
Erskine.  We  must  transcribe  M.  de 
Peyrounefs  own  words: — 

'  **  II  est  uno  ddmence  partiello  et  one 
demence  totale :  la  premise  est  &  tels 
ou  tels  objets.  Quelqucs  personnes  qui 
jouisgent  de  leur  raison  pour  certaincs 
choses  sent  sujettes  a  des  accbs  d'une 
demence  speciale  a  tcl.s  discours  on  tels 
snjets  ou  bien  elle  est  partielle  dans  sos 
degres :  telle  est  la  condition  d'une  fonli 
d*insens<^s;  et  sourtout  dos  porsonnr*s 
melancoliques  dont  la  folic  consi<)to  la 
plCkpart  du  temps  ^  temoigner  des 
craintes,  des  chagrins  excessis  ct  qui 
cependant  ne  sont  entieremont  privets 
de  I'usagc  de  la  raison.  Cctte  demence 
temble  ne  pat  excuier  les  crimes,  que 
commettent  ceux,  qui  en  sont  atteints 
meme  en  ee  qui  en  Jail  fobjet  principal 
car  toute  personne  qui  I'arme  contre  lui 
meme  on  contre  d*autres  est  jusqu'  a 
certain  point  dans  un  etat  de  demence 
partielle  lors  q'  elle  se  rend  coupable. 
«  *  «  «  « 

Je  suis  en  euire  forc^  d*admettre  qu'  il 
est  une  importante  dbtinction  eutre  les 
cas  civils  et  les  cas  criminels.  Dans  les 
premiers  des  qu  'il  est  prouv^  quo  la 
raison  de  Thomme  est  alterde.  la  loi 
annulle  ses  actes  quoiqu'  ils  n*  aient 
sacune  vdation  avec  les  circonstances 


qui  causcnt  sa  demence  et  qui  auraieiK 

Far  influer  sur  la  conduite.  Mais  lorsq  'fl 
agit  de  dec!iargcr  nn  hommo  de  la 
responsibility  d )  ses  crimes  et  sourtont 
des  crimes  atrooos,  on  ne  pent  point 
redamer  I'  application  de  cette  regie 
incontestable  pour  une  question  de  pro- 
pri^td." 

The  passage  we  give,  as  we  find 
it  transcribal  by  Pritchard,  from 
Georget — and  Georget  proceeds  to 
comment  severely  on  Lord  Hale's  dis- 
tinction, which  would  annul  the  civil 
acts  of  the  lunatic,  though  unconnected 
with  his  illusion,  and  would  leave  him 
to  forfeit  his  life  for  a  criminal  act, 
even  though  such  act  should  be  the 
immediate  result  of  his  particular  dis- 
ease. M.  Georget  is  under  an  entire 
mistake  in  supposing  such  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Hale,  or  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. The  words  of  Hale,  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  supposed  doctrine, 
are  these — "  Partial  insanity  seems  not 
to  excuse  them,  in  the  committing  of 
any  ofTence^  for  its  matter  capital* 
The  persons  thus  left  unexcused  in 
cases  of  capital  felony,*  are  persons 
whom  he  descril)e8  in  the  same  sen- 
tence as  havin;j  a  competent  use  of 
reason  in  some  subjects,  and  he 
adds,  as  a  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion, that  all  guilt  is  partial  insanity. 
M.  Peyronnet,  or  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Ersktne's  Speeches,  in  which 
Peyronnet  found  the  quotation,  un- 
luckily had  his  mind  engaged  with  the 
leading  proposition  in  £rskine*8  de- 
fence of  Had6eld,]and  thus  mistook 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "for  its 
matter  capital,''  supposing  them  to 
mean  the  matter  with  which  the 
lunatic's  mind  was  principally  en- 
gaged, and  on  which  his  delusions 
chiefly  ran.  So  much  for  one  branch 
of  the  proposition.  The  second  occurs 
in  the  part  of  our  quotation  which 
follows  the  asterisks  (which  are  our 
marks,  not  Georget's,)  and  is  Erskine's, 
not  Hale's.  The  assertion  was  m^e 
bj'  an  advocate  under  very  pecidiar 
circumstances — and  not  in  any  way 
necessary  to  be  examined.  The  case. 
Greenwood  and  Greenwood,  which  he 
cited  to  establish  the  distinction,    is 


*  In  Burnett's  Life  of  Hale,  ho  prints  from  a  manuscript  in  Hale's  handwriting, 
amon?  "things  necessaty  to  be  continually  bad  in  remembrance,"  the  following  : — 
**  In  OMSinets  capital,  though  my  nature  prompt  me  to  pity,  yet  to  consider  that 
there  is  also  a  pity  due  to  the  countr  j,  ^Burnett* 8  Livts,  p.  48;  Bishop  Jebb's 
•ditbn. 
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one  which  Sir  John  Nkholl  (we  quote 
from  Adduns's  Report  of  Dew  and 
Clarke)*  has  since  cited  to  prove  that 
the  rule>  in  partial  insanitj,  is  the 
•ame  b  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and 
is  a  case  which,  ending  in  a  compro- 
mise between  the  parties^  in  reality 
proves  nothing.  Whatever  be  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  courts  of  law 
in  civil  cases  on  the  deeds  of  per- 
sons partially  insane,  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  case  establishii^  the  kind 
of  distinction  which  Erskine,  and  not 
Lord  Hale,  makes,  and  which,  even 
were  it  true  in  point  of  law,  would  not 
give  the  ^ntest  colour  for  the  parti- 
cular reproach  with  which  M.  Georget 
seeks  to  brand  the  laws  of  England 
and  the  character  of  the  English,  as 
regarding  the  lnnatio*8  propertj  of 
more  value  than  his  life.  Erskine*s 
proposition  has  been  often  repeated; 
but  where  the  wills  or  deeds  of  mo- 
Bomaniacs  have  been  the  subject  of 
judicial  investigation,  the  effort  has  al- 
ways been  to  show,  that  the  impeached 
instrument  was  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with  the  insane  delusion. f 
Had  Erskine's  doctrine  been  the  true 
one,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
show  any  connection  between  the  im- 
peached instrument  and  the  disease. 
Enough  would  have  been  done  in 
showing  the  fact  of  mental  disease  in 
any  point.  The  fact  is,  that  the  law 
must  be  regarded  as  unascertained 
upon  the  subject  in  cases  of  nuh- 
nomania.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  even  where  delusion  can  be  proved 
to  exist  only  on  one  subject  or  range  of 
subjects,  the  fact  of  such  delusion  may 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  jury  of  general 
unsoundness  of  mind,  and  that  to  this 
circumstance  is  to  be  referred  some 
teeming  difference  in  the  language  of 


Sir  John  NichoU«  in  the  erne  of  D^ 
and  Clarhe,X  and  that  of  Grmte  ad 
Evans  again^  TAomas, 

At  the  time  Hale  wrote,  Erskine's  &- 
tinction  between  the  effect  of  insanity^ 
civil  and  criminal  cases  could  not  eves 
for  a  moment  be  plausibly  sustaivd 
The  maxim,  that  no  man  shall  k 
allowed  to  stultify  himself — that  is,  to 
prove  his  ovm  mental  incapadty  fi« 
the  purpose  of  aroidin^  his  act,  wm 
one  of  very  extensive  applicitiQa 
Acts,  which  the  theory  of  the  hv 
would  regard  as  void,  as  those  of  sa 
idiot  or  insane  person,  could  not  W 
questioned  during  the  life  of  the  mm- 
compos,  though  on  his  death  they  ra^ 
be  avoided  by  hb  heir.  Other  sen 
there  were  of  the  non-canq^i  to 
affected  the  heir  equally  with  tl^ 
lunatic,  and  were  wholly  unavoidal^. 
It  is  true  that  an  inquisition,  findb^  t 
man  a  lunatic  from  any  particular  time, 
over-reached  and  annulled  his  previoe 
acts,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  if  b^ 
recovered  from  insanity  before  intact 
found,  there  was  during  his  Ufeno  sodi 
for  him  of  re-possessing  the  propatt 
he  had  alienated  during-  teraponrr 
madness.  '<It  is/*  says  Lord  Coke, 
^  a  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  thi 
party  shall  not  disable  himself,  but  t^i 
holdeth  only  in  civil  cas^ ;  for  in  eri- 
minal  causes,  as  felony,  &c.,  the  od 
aiid  wrong  of  a  madman  shall  not  k 
imputed  to  him,"  Thus  L#ord  C<^« 
statement  of  the  law  is  the  direct  oea* 
verse  of  that  which  the  Frenchaisfi 
attributes  to  Hale.  In  the  case  <tf  i 
lunatic  or  idiot's  contractSy  by  the  r^ 
cords  of  courts  of  justice  the  mailer 
was  not  much  better.  In  truth  titf 
cases  are  absolutely  unintelligibie  «■ 
any  principle  of  common  s^ue,  tboq^ 
of  course,  every  one  of  them  is  sos- 


*  In  Hazards  report  of  the  case  of  Dew  and  Clarke,  the  judgment  of  9r 
John  Nicholl,  against  the  will,  is  referred  to  the  general  insanity  of  the  testater. 
and  this  is  the  ground  on  which  the  judement  of  the  delegates  in  that  rase,  affinfr- 
ing  his  decree,  was  sustained  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when  he  revised  a  ecnnatkeim 
of  review — 5  Russell.  In  Addams's  report,  the  judgment  is  made  to  rest  «a  tk 
fact,  that  the  testator  is  proved  to  be  a  monomaaiae,  and,  on  the  will  bein^  dirtcth 
connected  with,  and  floviing  from,  the  particular  ddusion  under  which  he  labcavn 
with  respect  to  an  only  daughter,  whom  the  will  did  not  adequately  provide  kr- 
Dr.  Ray,  the  American,  whose  work  on  insanity  we  have  elsewhere  ctted  n  tkb 
.article,;  whose  knowledge  of  the  case  of  Dew  and  Clarke  was  derived  tnm 
Addams's  report  of  the  case,  says — *•  In  this  decision  we  see  the  oreralefm  «f 
those  more  correct  and  profouna  views  of  insanity,  which  have  reeuited  firoai  the 
inquiries  of  the  last  few  years.'* 

f  See  the  case  of  Fenton  and  Armstrong^  in   the  Exchequer  Ireiamd^  4  Ism 
Recorder,  Second  Series,  167. 
'    t  S  Addams« 
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tamable  by  reference  to  one  fiction  or 
another  either  of  the  Icing's  prerogative 
or  the  "invincible  and  indisputable 
credit  of  the  judge.***  We  abridge  a 
Case  that  is  Hkely  to  startle  our  un- 
professional readers,  from  Coke's  re- 
ports, f 

Henry  Bushleyt  tenant  in  tail  of 
Certain  lands,  a  monstrous  and  de« 
fbrmed  Cripple,  and  afterwards  found 
an  idiot  a  nativitate  was  stolen  out  of 
the  custody  of  his  guardians,  and  car- 
ried upon  men's  shoulders  to  a  place 
Unknown,  and  there  kept  in  secret  till 
he  acknowledged  a  fine  of  his  lands, 
and  executed  an  indenture  declaring 
the  uses  of  the  fine  by  which  he  gave 
Hway  to  a  stranger  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  the  lands. 

An  inquisition  was  afterwards  had 
und  Bushley  found  an  idiot  a  nativi' 
fate. 

TheCourt  of  Wards  on  this  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands,  and  to  determine 
the  title  of  the  lands,  the  validity  of 
the  lunatic's  fine  and  deed  were  put 
in  issue.  The  issue  was  tried  at  bar. 
The  idiot  was  produced  at  the  trial 
for  the  inspection  of  the  court  of  Com- 
inon  Pleas  and  jury,  "  and  Lord  Dyer 
said, '  the  judg^  who  took  the  fine  was 
never  worthy  to  take  another,'  but  not- 
withstanding this,  and  although  the 
Inonstrous  deformity  and  idiocy  of 
Bushley  was  apparent  and  visible,  yet 
the  fine  stood  good."  There  may  be 
good  reasons  why  "  the  invincible  and 
indisputable  credit"  of  Judge  South- 
cot,  who,  if  genius  like  insanity  be 
hereditary,  was  probably  the  ancestor 
of  the  divine  Joanna,  should  overcome 
all  evidence  that  could  be  ofTered  of 
Bnshley's  idiocy,  but  we  own  we  feel 
considerably  embarrassed  by  another 
decision  in  the  same  case.  The  Court 
of  Wards  reason  ably  suggested  that  the 
fine  should  be  to  the  use  of  the  idiot 
and  his  heirs.  The  credit  of  the  judge 
and  the  records  of  the  court,  though 
plec^^  to  the  fact  of  the  fine,  and 
consequently  to  its  validity,  did  not 
seem  pledged  in  any  way  to  the  in« 
strument  declaring  its  uses.  This 
would  not  be  admitting  '*  any  impro^- 
bable  surmise  against  authentic  record 
or  evidence.'*!  Though  a  fine  of  re- 
cord, said  they,  mav  bind  the  idiot,  yet  a 
deed  executed  by  him  is  not  sufficient 


tp  direct  the  uses.  This,  the^ .argu^ 
is  the  common  case  of  an  Idiot's  deea 
avoided  after  the  finding  of  an  inqui* 
sitlon.  Southeot  may  be  a  wise  man^ 
as  wise  as  any  one  of  your  lordships 
or  all  of  you  put  togetner.  Southeot 
may  be  a  good  lawyer,  and  as  a  good 
lawyer  never  died  without  a  wife  and 
children,  may  leave  children  and  grand*> 
children  to  inherit  his  name,  and  for- 
tune, and  talents.  Were  Southeot,, 
however,  a  lunatic,  instead  of  the 
kind  of  man  he  is,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  Bracton  has  said  that  the  acts 
of  lunatic  judges  are  good,  as  to 
matters  of  record.  We  are  not  im- 
pugning any  one  important  maxim  of 
law  of  this  nature, — the  assertion  of 
which  we  admit  to  be  more  necessary 
than  if  they  were  self-evident  truths,—* 
by  asking  your  lordships  to  believe 
your  own  eyes  when  they  show  yeii 
that  Bushley  was  and  is  an  idiot.  All 
this  was  urged  in  vain,  the  court  had 
its  pocket  sentence  of  law  Latin»  which 
was  a  charm  to  stop  their  own  ears» 
and  the  tongue  of  the  court  of  Wards. 
*'  Accessorium  sequitur  principale," 
said  Sir  James  Dyer,  some  time  Chief 
Justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas* 
and  we  continue  his  judgment  in  the 
words  of  Coke, "  forasmuch  as  Bushley 
was  enabled  by  the  fine,  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal, he  shall  not  be  disabled  to  limit 
the  uses  which  are  but  as  accessory.** 

With  reference  to  the  contracts  of 
lunatics,  very  late  cases  have  been  de- 
cided, that  they  are  bound  by  their 
contracts,  except  where  firaudulent  adt 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  their  state  and 
of  this  the  courts  are  most  properly 
jealous — Brown  against  Joddr el,  3  Car^n 
rin^on  and  Payne,  p.  30.  Bcatet 
against  Lord  Portimouth,  3  C.  and  P. 
Neile  a  MorUut  9  Vesey.  Sudgen'a 
(Lord  Chancellor*sp  Law  of  Vendors 
and  Purchasers,  vol.  iii.  p.  223» 

Lunatics  are  liable  to  others  for 
injury  to  the  property  of  others  done 
in  the  time  of  their  lunacy,  and  they 
may  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  The  pro- 
tection cast  round  them  by  law  is 
even  now  much  less  perfect,  than  the 
maxim  uttered  by  firsldne,  and  to 
which  currency  has  been  given  by  in^ 
dorsing  it  with  the  name  of  Hale* 
would  suggest.  We  have  dwelt  upoto 
this  matter  because  every  sentence  in 


*  Hoban's  Eepcrts,  324.  ^12  Ee|^rts,  12I^J        X  Hobart's  RefoHd^ 
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Vnkme'a  speech  for  Hadfleld  is  per- 
petually quoted  as  if  it  were  law. 

We  think  we  have  pretty  well  dis- 
posed of  M«  Georget's  ill-natured 
attack  upon  Judge  Hale,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  business. 

In  all  the.  earlier  cases,  the  strong 
leaning  of  the  judges  was  against  the 
defence  of  insanity.  Where  lunacy 
was  proved,  the  presumption  of  law 
ifras  still  that  any  of  the  lunatic's  acts, 
civil  or  tviminal,  were  done  in  lucid 
intervals.*  The  courts  now  hold  dif- 
ferently, as  they  conclude  that  if  a 
man  be  proved  insane,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  insanity  continues,  and  the 
pdrty  asserting  a  lucid  interval  is  bound 
to  prove  it.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  change  in  the  law  of  evidence  may, 
in  after  cases,  affect  prisoners  to  a  very 
important  extent.  There  are  cases  in 
which  it  seems  impossible  not  to  re- 
gard the  persons  deranged  in  the  de- 
gree that  would  exempt  them  from 
responsibility. — Arnold's  is  one  of 
them.  The  jury  were  told  that  to 
excuse  him  he  must  have  laboured  un- 
der such  a  deprivation  of  reason  as 
would  render  him  as  senseless  as  a 
brute,  t  The  details  of  these  early 
trials  are  of  exceeding  interest ;  and 
with  a  very  few  exceptions — Araold's 
case  is  one — we  think  the  directions  of 
the  judges  and  the  verdicts  were  right. 
The  leaning  of  judges  and  juries  was 
necessarily  against  the  plea;  for  it 
seemed  a  monstrous  thing  that  per- 
sons should  be  allowed  abroad  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  and  first  treated 
by  society  as  insane  when  it  answered 
the  purpose  of  freeing  them  from 
responsibility  for  what  would  in  others 
be  guilt. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  early 
trials  in  which  the  defence  was  insanity 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  was 
that  of  Lord  Ferrers.  In  January,  1 727» 
Laurence  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers,  a  man 


of  the  most  oute^geous  passions,  and 
who  had  been  long  reputed  as  scarcely 
sane   by    those  who    knew    him,    at 
length  perpetrated  a  murder  which 
attracted  more  attention  perhaps  than 
any  crime  arising  solely  from  private 
revenge  had  ever  before  done  in  Eng- 
land.     In  all  his  domestic  relatioBS» 
Lord  Ferrers  exhibited  the  most  un- 
governable temper,  and  to   his  wife 
especially    he    behaved  with  extreme 
brutality.     A  separation  was  at  length 
effected  by  act  of  parliament.     When 
the  bill  for  separation  was  t)efore  the 
house,  one  of  the  peers  declared  that 
he  looked  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a 
maniac,  and  that  if  some  effectual  step 
were  not  taken  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  doing  miscnief,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  tliat  one  day  they  should 
have  occasion  to  try  him  for  murder. 
The  anticipation  was  soon  realised. 
^Ir.  Johnson,  the  agent  appointed  by  the 
trustees  in  the  separation  deed  of  Lord 
Ferrers's  estates,  at  Lord  Ferrers's  own 
request,  gave  him  some  cause  of  offence 
in  the  management  of  his  office.  Lord 
Ferrers  spoke  of  all  his  relations  beii^ 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
and  described  Johnson  as  their  instru- 
ment— he  it  was,  according  to  Lord 
Ferrers's  view  of  the  case,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  separation  bill 
passed  through  the  house  of  lords. 
There  was  some  fraudulent  contract, 
too,  he  said,  about  coals.  In  whidi 
Johnson,  in  his  character  of  agent,  had 
gained  some  advantage  for   himself, 
and  was  in  collusion  with  others  to 
rob  the  earl.    Johnson  had  a  farm  in 
the  estate,  where  he  resided ;  and  the 
earl  served  him  with  notice  to  quit,  he 
having  but  a  promise  of  a  lease.     To 
his  mortification   he  found   that  the 
trustees  had  already  executed  an  ac- 
tual lease  in  conformity  with  the  earl's 
own  agreement  to  Johnson.     In  every 
movement  to  injure  or  annoy  Johnson, 


'   *  **If  a  man  be  lunatic,  and  hath  his  lucida  intercaUa^  and  this  be  sufficiestlv 

S roved,  yet  the  law  presumes  the  acts  or  offences  of  such  a  perscm  to  be  committed 
1  those  intervals  wherein  he  hath  the  use  of  reason,  unless  by  circumstances  or 
evidences  it  appears  that  they  were  committed  in  the  time  of  his  distemper ;  and 
this  alflo  holds  u  civils  as  well  as  in  criminals.**— Hale,  L  Pleas  of  Crown^  p.  34 
f  **  Such  a  madman  as  is  to  be  exempted  from  pumshment,  must  be  a  man  that 
is  totally  deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  and  doth  not  know  what  he 
is  doing,  no  more  than  an  infant,  than  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast." — (Justice  Tracy's 
Charge  in  Arnold's  Case,  16  State  Trials,  766.) 

We  doubt  exceedingly  whether  the  half-reasoning  elephant,  that,  afler  an  ia- 
teryal  of  six  weeks,  recognised  and  endeavoured  to  kill  the  man  who  had  gjyw 
hiiiti  cause  of  offence,  could  have  escaped  under  this  charge. 
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ihe  earl  fonnd  htmself  defeated  and 
disappointed.     On  a  sadden,  his  con- 
duct and  demeanour  to  Johnson  alto- 
gether changed ;  and  the  poor  man, 
who  before  with  good  reason  appre- 
hended some  danger  from  the  earl, 
was  completely  lulled  into  security* 
His  bouse  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
earl's  residence,  and  he  went  to  the 
earl'sy  at  his  request,  to  settle  some 
account.      The  door  was  opened  by 
a  maid  servant.     The  earl  met  him  on 
his  entering  the  house,  and  showed 
him  into  an  apartment  of  which  he 
immediately  locked   the    door.      He 
addressed    him    with    violence,    re- 
proached him  with  perfidy  and  fraud 
of  every  description,  and  insisted  on 
his   subscribing  a   paper    which  was 
drawn  up  by  Ferrers,  and  purported 
to  he  an  acknowledgment  by  Johnson 
of  his  manifold  villainies.     Johnson 
refused  to  si|^  the  paper,  and  was 
threatened  with  instant  death.      All 
remonstrance    and    supplication    was 
vain.     The  earl  drew  forth  a  loaded 
pistol,  and  Bhot  him  through  the  body 
while  on  his  knees.    Johnson  lingered 
through  the  night.     The  surgeon  who 
was  sent  for  described  the  earl  as  after 
the  act  of  drinking  to  excess,  at  times 
defending  the  act,  anxious  however, 
OS  it  womd  seem,  that  Johnson  might 
survive.      He  expressed  considerable 
fear  lest  he  shoCild  be  at  once  seized 
and  imprisoned  before  Johnson's  fate 
was  ascertained.      He  entreated  the 
surgeon  to  secure  him  from  this,  say- 
ing, that  if  Johnson  died  he  would  at 
once  surrender  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  abide  his  trial — justifying  the  act, 
yet  endeavouring  to  secure  the  sur- 
geon's   giving     a   favourable   colour 
to  the  transaction.     The  dying  man 
entreated  to  be  removed  to  his  own 
house.     This  the  earl — probably  from 
some  returning  impulse  of  humanity, 
though  there  b  some  evidence  of  very 
different  motives,  or  regarding  his  own 
life  as  now  dependent  on  Johnson's  reco- 
very— would  not  permit.  He  then  again 
he^m  drinking— forced  himself  to  the 
chamber  where  Johnson  was,  and  again 
commenced  a  scene  of  frantic  abuse  of 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  dying  man's 
daughter.     The  surgeon  felt  that  the 
only    possible   chance   of   preserving 
Johnson  was,  removing  him  to  his  own 
house  I  and  he  at  least  succeeded  in 
persuadine  the  earl  to  retire  to  bed, 
imd  he  then  had  Johnson  removed. 


who  howevto  died  that  mght.  The 
next  morning  Ferrers,  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  was  taken.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  apprehension  a  sudden 
and  great  change  appeared  in  his  con-' 
duct.  He  was  calm,  and  discussed  the 
subject  almost  as  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator. His  observations  on  the  law 
of  the  case,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
position  as  a  peer,  were  those  of  an 
intelligent  and  acute  mind.  There 
was  no  excitement,  yet  he  was  far 
from  being  unanxious  as  to  his  fate. 
He  was  taken  from  the  county  prison 
to  London,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  Ferrers's  case,  though  the 
circumstances  were  well  calculated  to 
excite  fierce  indignation — for  a  more 
hase  and  brutal  murder  never  was 
committed — yet  the  dignity  of  justice 
was  not  insulted  by  the  indecent  haste 
which  has  been  too  frequent  in  Eng- 
land, and.  which  has,  in  some  cases, 
destroyed  the  whole  moral  effect  oif 
the  conviction.  It  was  fully  four 
months  after  the  crime  of  which  he 
Was  accused  that  Earl  Ferrers  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal  that  was 
to  try  him. 

It  was  thought  fitting  that  the  lord 
keeper  should  fill  the  ofi^ce  of  lord 
high  steward ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
preside  at  the  trial,  Henley  was  made 
a  peer.  Henley  had  before  often 
complained  of  his  decrees  being  set 
aside  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of 
his  not  having  the  opportunity  of 
defending  them,  not  being  a  member 
of  that  house.  Walpole  describes 
him  as  despising  form  too  much  to 
submit  to  the  trouble  of  learning  or 
following  it,  even  where  the  business 
was  one  of  mere  ceremonial — a  free 
and  easy  way  of  describing  the  duty  of 
presiding  at  a  trial  for  murder.  That 
the  scene  was  not  a  more  impressive 
one  manifestly  disappointed  Walpole's 
love  of  picturesque  incident,  and 
Henley  was  plainly  no  favourite  of 
his.  *'  Nothing,"  says  he,  **  is  more 
awfril  than  the  trial  of  a  British  peer ; 
yet  the  mean  appearance  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  the  vulgar  awkwardness 
of  the  chief  judge>  made  the  present 
trial  as  little  imposing  as  possible.'* 
The  earl's  behaviour  Walpole  des- 
cribes to  have  been  sullen  and  uncon- 
ciliating ;  his  chief  object  beit^,  or 
seeming  to  be,  to  protract  the  time  2 
and  tms  was  managed  with  little 
address,  and  altogether  ineffectually. 
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In  proof  of  his  plea  of  insanitj  he 
examined  two  of  his  brothers  to  prove 
lunacy  in  their  blood.  If  Walpole's 
account  of  his  demeanour  may  be  relied 
on,  perhaps  a  stronger  proof  of  in- 
sanity than  any  other — and  yet  more 
calculated  to  insure  his  conviction 
than  aid  his  defence,  as  destroying 
all  possible  sympathy  with  him — was 
exhibited  in  a  wild  glow  of  manifest 
exultation  at  having  accomplished  his 
object.  In  the  report  of  the  trial  this 
does  not  appear.  When  convicted, 
he  apologised  for  his  plea  of  madness^ 
saying  tnat  it  was  against  his  own 
judgment  he  adopted  such  a  plea^ 
that  it  interfered  with  the  line  of  de- 
rence  which  he  had  wished  to  make— - 
and  that  had  he  followed  out  his  own 
view,  though  he  might  not  have  pro« 
pfiised  an  acquittal,  yet  the  malignity 
would  have  been  shown  to  be  less  than 
It  now  appeared. 

When  death  appeared  inevitable. 
Lord  Ferrers  exhibited  cheerfulness, 
and  even  gaietv  of  manner.  He  wrote 
some  letters  of  solicitation,  to  endea- 
vour to  escape  the  more  ignominious 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  petitioned 
the  king  that  he  might  be  allowed  io 
Buffer  as  his  ancestor,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  had  suffered.  To  die  as  a 
common  felon  was  the  great  grievance 
of  his  case,  and  to  escape  this  indig- 
nity was  the  chief  topic  that  occupied 
his  mind.  The  solicitation  and  peti- 
tions failed;  and,  on  the  evening  of 
his  execution,  when  the  sheriffs  attended 
at  the  Tower  to  accompany  him  to 
Tyburn,  he  asked  permission  to  go  in 
his  own  landau,  instead  of  the  mourn- 
ing coach  which  had  been  provided. 

On  the  request  been  granted,  he 
entered  the  landau,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  with  Mr.  Humphries,  chaplain 
to  the  Tower,  whose  first  visit  to  him 
was  paid  on  that  important  morning. 
On  the  way,  the  carriage  was  im- 
peded by  the  crowds  who  thronged  to 
witness  his  execution  ;  yet  he  did  not 
exhibit  even  momentary  irritation,  or 
utter  a  word  that  was  not — so  Hum- 
phries said — thoughtful  and  becoming. 
**  The  apparatus  of  death,"  said  the 
earl,  instructing  the  chaplain  of  the 
Tower,  "and  the  passing  through  such 
crowds  of  people,  is  ten  times  worse 
than  death  itself."  The  procession 
moved  so  slowly  on,  that  though  it 
left  the  Tower  at  nine  in  the  morning^ 
it  did  not  reach  Tyburn  till  twelve. 


His  composure  and  propriety  of  man-, 
ner  seemed  to  affect  the  midds  of  all 
that  beheld  him;  for,  many  himdred 
as  the  spectators  were,  not  a  word  of 
insult  or  indignity  was  offered  him. 
lie  asked  the  sheriff  if  he  had  ever 
seen  such  a  concourse  of  people. — "  It 
is,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  because  they 
never  saw  a  lord  hanged  before. 
Humphries  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  him  some  questions  concerning 
his  religious  opimons,  prefacing  his 
inquiries  by  saying,  that  there  would 
paturally  be  felt  very  general  curiosity 
on  the  subject.  If  it  was  important  to 
have  that  curiosity  gratified,  Mr.  Hum- 
phries was  unfortunate  in  suggesting 
Its  gratiHcation  as  the  motive  for  his 
inquiry.  The  poor  man's  answer  was 
the  natural  one — ^that  he  did  not  re- 
gard himself  as  accountable  to  the 
world  for  his  sentiments  or  his  reli- 

fion.  He  then  mentioned,  that  he 
elieved  and  adored  one  God^  th« 
maker  of  all.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
versation, as  far  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served, appears  to  imply,  that  he 
regarded  all  particular  forms  of  reli* 
gion  as  introduced  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  society — they  were  important 
aids  to  government;  and  he  looked 
on  any  one  who  sought  to  disturb 
them  as  an  enemy  to  society.  Boling- 
broke  he  condenmed  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  opinions.  In  compliment 
to  Humphries,  with  whom  he  wished 
to  part  on  good  terms,  he  forbore 
to  say  how  far  he  agreed  or  disa- 
greed  with  Bolingbroke's  opinions 
themselves.  A  turn  in  the  conver- 
sation led  him  to  say  to  Humphries^ 
who  now  thought  him  little  l^s 
than  inspired,  that  the  many  sects 
and  disputes  about  religion  hare  aU 
most  turned  morality  out  of  doors: 
he  added,  he  would  never  belieTe 
what  some  sectarians  teach — that  faith 
alone  will  save;  so  that  if  a  man  just 
before  he  died  should  only  say,  '*  I 
believe,*'  that  alone  will  save  him.*-« 
**  Show  me  thy  faith,*'  said  he,  re- 
ferring to  St  .fames :  but  the  end  of 
the  journey  was  approaching,  and  the 
sentence  was  interrupted.  As  to  the 
murder  of  Johnson,  he  declared  he 
was  under  particular  circumstances; 
that  he  had  met  with  so  many  crosses 
and  vexatious  he  scarce  knew  what  he 
did.  He  solemnly  protested  he  had 
not  the  least  malice  towards  Johnsoa. 
Qn  the  seaffoldt  he  repeated  the  Wd^ 
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Prayer ;  and  then,  with  energy,  uttered 
the  words,  ^  O  God,  forgiva  me  all 
my  errors,  pardon  all  myosins.  **  To 
ihe  executioner,  who  asked  his  forgive- 
ness, he  said,  '<  I  freely  forgive  you, 
as  I  do  all  mankind,  and  hope  myself 
to  be  forgiven/'  His  dress  at  his 
execution  was  a  light-coloured  silk, 
which  he  wore  perhaps  in  aifectation 
of  thus  expressing  philosophical  cheer- 
ftilness :  for  he  called  himself  a  phi- 
losopher. A  different  interpretation' 
Wlw  given  to  this  by  the  by-standers  : 
it  was  said  to  be  his  wedding  dress  $ 
and  his  wearing  it  on  this  second  me-r 
lancholy  occasion  was  thought  a  modd 
of  expressing  resentment  at  a  marriage 
to  which  he  attributed  the  awful  cala- 
mity of  his  present  circumstances. 
-  We  have  dwelt  in  this  dotail  on  the 
Case,  because— though,  on  the  whole, 
We  concur  with  the  verdict — ^yet,  wo 
think  a  very  strong  case  of  insanity  was 
made.  It  was  proved  that  the  earl 
iras  in  the  habit  of  carrying  fire-arms 
about  his  person.  It  was  shown  that 
his  uncle,  the  late  earl>  had  been 
Insane ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  admitted, 
that  an  aunt  was  also  a  lunatic.  His 
Own  conduct  was  such,  that  his  attorn 
neyi  though  he  did  not  swear  quite  up 
to  the  high-water  mark  of  raving  insa« 
nSty,  swore  that  he  gave  up  the  earl's 
business^  from  a  belief  that  he  was 
insane;  others  might  not  think  him 
tK> — he  did.  His  brothers  proted  that 
they  were  about  to  take  out  a  com« 
>nission  of  lunacy  against  him— «but» 
as  there  were  times  when,  and  sub* 
Jects  on  which  he  spoke  rationally> 
they  were  afraid  of  not  being  able  to 
satisfy  a  jury  of  his  insanity ;  and  did 
they  fail  in  the  commission,  they  feared 
his  vengeance,  and  being  sued  by  them 
fbr  scaandalum  magnatum.  Instances 
©f  very  violent  and  outrageous  conduct 
were  proved — and  Dr.  Monroe,  who, 
from  the  fact  of  having  been  called 
for  the  prisoner,  we  may  presume  to 
have  believed  him  at  least  in  some 
degree  insane,  was  asked,  ''whether 
any,  and  which  of  the  circumstances 
proved  were  symptoms  of  lunacy?** 
The  question  in  this  form  was  objected 
to,  and  Lord  Ferrers  then  questioned 
him  in  detail  as  to  each  symptom.  The 
court  had  not  the  advantage  of  learning 
from  Monroe  whether  he  thought  Lord 
Ferrers  mad  or  not — when  asked  as  to 
one  circumstance  proved — **  Was  it  a 
tjmptom  ^f  lunacy?"  he  repHed-i*/ 


should  think  it  one  in  the  present  case; 
but,  except  from  this 'answer,' it  is  not 
easy  to  come  at  any  information  as  to 
what  he  thought  of  the  case.  He  was 
asked  "  whether  lunatics,  when  they 
were  angered,  with  or  without  causey 
knew  what  they  were  doing?"  Hb 
answer  was,  "  sometimes,  as  well  as  I 
do  now."  He  was  asked  ''whether 
lunatics,  in  their  intervals,  lure  cob» 
scions  of  their  being  lunatics  ?"  His 
answer  was,  '<  they  are  donscious  of  itt 
many,  both  in  and  out  of  their  inters 
vals  ;  very  few  that  are  not."  W# 
transcribe  these  sentences  to  show  on 
what  very  doubtful  grounds  juries  are 
compelled  to  act,  for  it  cannot  be  de^ 
nied  that  there  are  many  lunatics 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  any  malady — perhaps  this  is 
the  case  of  most  of  them,  till  they  are 
Itctiially  put  up ;  and  there  are  many 
who,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  abso* 
lutely  forget  all  that  has  occurred  in 
the  periods  of  disease.  Haslam  men* 
tions  the  case  of  a  man,  who  had  in  hia 
youth  been  subject  to  epileptic  attacks, 
they  ceased,  and  he  fell  into  habitual 
AtB  of  abstraction,  and  occasioniUly 
Into  paroxysms  of  phrensy.  In  one 
of  these  paroxysms,  he  destroyed  a 
woman  and  two  children,  and  when  he 
recovered,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
utterly  forgotten  the  incident.  He 
mentions  a  yet  more  remarkable  in* 
stance— .that  of  a  man  who  insisted  h4 
had  seen  men  sowing  corn  in  a  par- 
ticular field — that,  in  a  few  days  after, 
he  saw  it  fully  grown,  and  the  farmers 
reaping  it.  He  acknowledged  it  to  b^ 
ft  very  extraordinai7  circumstance—* 
but  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyeff 
and  was  persuaded  of  the  fact.  On 
inquiry,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
Attacked  with  insanity,  and  recovering 
afler  a  few  months,  forgot  altogether 
the  whole  interval  of  disease,  and  thus 
united  in  thought  the  period  of  harvest 
with  that  of  seed-time.  Had  Monroe 
known  of  such  cases,  it  is  plain  that 
they  could  have  given  little  help  to  a 
man,  whose  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses  against  him  showed  his  per- 
fect recollection  of  every  incident  of 
the  murder ;  but  the  mode  of  examina^ 
tion  which  Lord  Ferrers  was  compelled 
by  the  court  to  adopt,  rendered  the 
evidence  of  the  medical  witness  of  little 
value.  If  Lord  Ferrers  was  mad  at 
all — or  mad  in  the  degpree  which  would 
exempt  him  from  responsiUli^   fbt 
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crime,  that  madness  was  not  to  be 
inferred  from  any  one  indication — or, 
as  he  called  it,  symptom  of  insanity — 
or  from  any  of  those  circumstances^ 
the  existence  of  each  of  which  was 
consistent  with  perfect  sanity — but 
from  all  toeether,  and  from  bis  general 
conduct,  wnicfa  was  such,  confessedly, 
as  to  suggest  to  his  family  the  fitness 
of  taking  out  a  commission  of  lunacy 
against  him.  To  have  asked  M<mroe 
whether,  supposing  the  facts  proved 
to-be  true.  Lord  Ferrers  was  mad? 
migiit  have  given  an  answer  affording 
tome  instruction  to  the  jury  ;  and  the 
technical  ground  on  which  this  form 
of  putting  the  question  was  objected 
to  h&  the  conduct  of  M'Naughten*s  case 
by .  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  as 
putting  the  physician  in  the  place  of 
the  jury,  is  one  that  really  has  but 
little  weight.  In  the  first  place,  we 
cannot  see  how  it  is  putting  the  medical 
men  in  the  place  of  the  jury ;  for, 
suppose  the  crown  to  say,  we  deny  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  then  Uie  informa* 
tion  given  cannot  mislead — and  this 
seems  to- prove  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the]  proper  form  of  such  question 
would  be  that  adopted  by  Lord  Ferrers^ 
rather  than  that  in  M'Naughten*s  case; 
When  the  medical  witneto  is  givii^ 
the  jury  the  result  of  his  own  exa** 
minatTon  of  the  prisoner,  we  appre- 
hend no  objection  can  be  made  to  ask«> 
ing  kim  is  the  man  insane — or  to 
learning  his  opinion,  by  questioning 
him  as  to  ^e  symptoms  which  he  has 
himself  observed.  The  objection  to 
thb  form  of  examination  arises  when^a 
medical  witness  is  called  upon — not, 
properly  speaking,  to  give  evidence  in 
the  case — but  to  give  information  in  a 
matter  of  science,  which  he  has  made 
his  proper  study  ;  and  it  assumes  that 
the  question  asked  in  reality  amounts 
to  .  the  double  question  of — are  the 
facts  proved  by  other  witnesses  true  ? 
and,  tnat  being  so,  is  the  man  mad  ? 
With  the  first  branch  of  the  question 
the  medical  man  can  have  nothing 
to  do ;  and  cases  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, where  it  is  right  to  press  this 
on  his  attention,  and  on  that  of  the 
jury.  But  the  truth  is,  that  if  we 
are  to  seek'  the  opinions  of  men  of 


science  on  any  subject,  we  should  so 
shape  the  questions,  as  to  receive  all 
the  infbrmation  they  can  give.  In 
Lord  Ferrers's  case,  the  interruption 
g^ven  to  the  courseof  examination  which 
promised  to  be  of  some  use,  rendered 
the  production  of  Monroe,  if  any  thing, 
ii\jurious  to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  few 
questions  asked  were  little  more  than 
a  poor  speech  to  evidence,  in  the  shape 
of  examining  a  witness. 

Lord  Ferrers's  was  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  though  we  think  there 
was  a  mixture  of  insanity,  yet  to  us  it 
seems  the  criminal  was  properly  re- 
garded as  responsible.  Indeed,  on 
any  theory  of  insanity  we  do  not  see 
how  a  case  could  be  made  for  him.* 
There  was  premeditated  crime — ar* 
rangements  for  its  concealment,  (for 
he  sought  to  make  the  surgeon  give  a 
false  colour  to  the  transaction;  and 
he  sought  by  promises  of  supporting 
Johnson's  family  to  prevent  them  from 
prosecuting) — and  there  was  malig- 
nant motive.  We  are  told  that  the 
consideration  of  motive  should  not  be 
regarded  in  determining  the  question 
of  guilt,  in  which  we  quite  agree,  ia 
cases  of  admitted  sanity  ;  but  it  surel/ 
is  important  when  the  question  it 
not,  whether  an  act  has  been  inteu* 
tionally  committed,  but  whether  it  ia 
the  act  of  a  rationai  agent.  The  man 
who  murders  another  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  funds  to  endow  an  hos- 
pital is  equally  guilty  with  him  who 
murders  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  his  neighbour's  property,  op 
of  revenging  an  iasult  to  himself.  With' 
the  motive  society  is  absolutely  uncon- 
cerned; but  once  suggest  the  doubt* 
is  the  man  fnsane — once  present  the 
awful  consideration,  that  you  are^ 
perhaps,  mocking  God  and* man,  bj 
inflicting,  in  the  name  of  justice* 
what  you  call  punishment  on  an  irra. 
tional  being;  and  then  it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  examine  the  motive 
which  has  led  to  the  act  you  investi- 
gate ;  for  in  this  leading  motive  you 
may  find  evidence  irresistible  of  in- 
sanity. The  question  is  not  now  so 
much  of  the  insane  man's  reqponsibili^ 
to  laws,  framed  for  all,  on  the  suppo-^ 
si  tion  of  all  beii^  rational  agents,  hot 


'*  The  load  doctorir,  however,  insist  ■  Ferrers  was  mad  and  irreaponsible.    S— 
P^jo^  aiid  fUy*  seot.  l]2(  who-  refer  the  case  to  Pinel's  dass  of  **  Mmm  wmm^ 
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of  the  responsibility  of  the  persons 
forming  the  tribunal  to  whom  is 
•n trusted  the  power  of  life  apd 
death  over  the  criminal.  They  it  is 
who  ought  to  consider  in  what  spirit 
they  are  acting,  when  on  any  pretence 
of  expediency  they  tak^  away  the  life 
of  the  really  msane.  There  are  lengths 
to  which  we  are  not  justified  in  goings 
on  any  doubtful  supposition  that  the 
example  may  be  salutary  in  the  way  of 
preventing  others  by  the  terror  of 
example.  This  poor  shiil  of  expe- 
diency could  not  be  a  justification,  even 
were  the  persons,  who  would  execute 
the  insane,  right  in  their  supposition  of 
being  able  thus  to  obtain  an  additional 
security  to  society.  But  the  effect  of 
such  example  would,  in  all  probability, 
bo  not  to  prevent  the  crimes  of  the 
lunatic,  or  of  the  sane,  but  to  pre- 
vent lunacy  being  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished on  false  evidence,  as  it  per* 
baps  is,  now  and  then,  at  present 
when  the  oriminal  and  his  friends  seek 
to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of 
an  act  which  would  have  been  at  any 
rate  committed.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
considered  by  juries  that  Man  has 
many  faculties  of  intelligence  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  animals — that, 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  any 
one  or  all  of  these  is  the  fact  of  the 
total  obliteration  of  human  intelli- 
gence, and  entire  deprivation  of  me- 
mory, as  far  as  this  latter  word  means 
anv  thing  peculiar  to  man ;  and  some- 
thing peculiar  to  man  it  must  mean 
in  all  those  discussions.  Human 
reason  may  be  absent,  while  the  -saffa* 
city  of  the  beaver  that  builds  his 
house  and  lives  in  a  sort  of  society— 
tfie  memory  of  the  dog  o^  the  horse — 
the  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  or  the  cun- 
ning of  the  fox — remain;  and  yet 
those    who    contend   for    the   inter- 

I>retation  occasionally  given  to  the 
anguage  of  Hale  and  Coke  would 
insist,  that  wbere  this  degree  of  intel- 
ligence exists  in  combination  with  the 
human  ainpe,  there  you  have  enough 
to  constitute  human  action  governed 
by  human  motive — and  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  human  bemg  to  human 
punishment. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
room  to  continue  the  discussion;  but 
as  we  shall  soon  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  some  recent  pubacations  on 
the  subject  of  religioos  insanity,  we 
may  then  adrert  to  aope  comideratiiona 


which  want  of  space  compels  its  alto- 
gether to  postDone.  In  the  year  1 800» 
when  Haafield  was  tried  for  shooting 
at  the  king,  it  would  appear  that  no- 
thing but  raving  frenzy  or  utter  idiocy 
was  regarded  as  furnishing  a  defence. 
What  IS  commonly  called  madness  was 
practicaUv  none.  Erskine,  who  was 
counsel  &r  the  prisoner,  almost  ad* 
mitted  this  to  be  the  law, — his  case 
however  was  one  in  which  almost  any 
admission  might  be  safely  made-^but 
contended  successfully  that  where  the 
act  otherwise  criminal  was  connected 
with  insane  delusion,  it  removed  the 
character  of  crime,  and  took  away  all 
responsibility.  Hadfield  had  beenjn 
the  army-*had  received  several  wounds 
in  the  head — was  more  than  once  un- 
der medical  treatment  for  insanity,  and 
even  dismissed  from  the  army  as  an 
incurable  lunatic.  He  had  periodical 
attacks  of  insanity  for  the  last  seven 
years  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  his 
crime  was  committed.  It  was  proved 
that  he  had  the  wildest  fancies  of  being 
God  Almighty — of  visits  from  Ihe 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Judas  Iscariot;  in 
short,  was  utterly  mad.  He  imagined 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end 
— that,  like  our  Saviour,  he  was  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  its  salvation.  This 
was  to  be  effected  by  his  suffering  a 
violent  death ;  and  a  few  days  before 
the  act  for  which  he  was  tried,  he 
endeavoured  to  destroy  a  child  of  his 
own  in  the  hope  of  being  executed  for 
the  murder:  a  similar  motive  made 
him  fire  at  the  king.  The  delusions 
were  proved  and  the  utter  and  extra- 
vagant insanity  of  the  man,  and  some 
connection^  thouffh  far  less  strong  than 
seemed  to  have  Been  expected  by  his 
counsel,  was  shown  between  his  crime 
and  the, fancies  on  which  his  mind  was 
running.  We  think,  even  had  Erskine 
been  unable  to  connect  the  delusion  of 
the  insane  man,  and  the  crime  which  he 
attempted,  that  yet  Hadfield's  was  a 
case  in  which  the  defence  of  general 
insanity  ought  to  have.  prevaUed;  and 
admirably  skilful  as  Erskine's  speech 
is,  and  freely  admitting  that  the  prin« 
ciple  on  which  he  rested  the  defence 
may  be  often  useMly  applied,  we  are 
far  from  thinkinor  it  either  a  true  or  a 
perfect  test.  When  insanity  is  ahown 
to  have  nreviously  existed,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  diseased  action 
of  the  brain  may  occasio^c^  what 
teems  to  be  crimen  uA,  the  obeef^ers 
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be  wholly  unable  to  connect  the  act 
with  any  thing  of  delusion.     In  other 
oases  it  seems  to  us  plain  that  delusion 
may  exist,  and  be  connected  with  the 
criminal  act,  and  yet  it  be  altogether 
impossible  to  regard  the  partially  in- 
sane man  as  guiltless.     The  argument 
of  Erskine,  followed  by  the  acquittal 
of  Hadfield,  has  been  regarded  almost 
as  if  it  were  a  judicial  determination 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  instead  of  being 
considered  what    it  is — a  very   able 
speech  of  an   advocate,   stating  just 
as  much  and  just  as  little  of  the  law 
as  answered  the  immediate  purpose  of 
his  client.     The  supposition  that  Had- 
field*s  case  establishes  the  necessity  of 
connecting  the  act  and    the  delusion 
which  we  find  is  entertained  by  all  the 
medical  and  quasi-medical  writers  on 
insanity,  in  addition  to  the  prevalent 
notion  that  insanity  never  exists  with- 
out delusion,  has  done  much  to  em- 
barrass   a    subject,    difficult    enough 
before.     When  insanity  is  suggested 
as  a  defence,  unless  delusion  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  shown,  the  defence 
in    general    fails.     Martin,   who    set 
fire  to  York  minster,  escaped  because 
he  was  able  to  prove  that  he  fancied 
an  angel  connnissioned  him.     It  must' 
have  been  mere  accident  that  there 
Was  the  opportunity  of  proving  that 
he  supposea  himself  acting  under  a 
divine  command.     It  is  plam  that  the 
insane  desire  to  burn  the  cathedral 
was — if  the  lunatic's  mind  moved  like 
that  of  a  man   in  health — the  first 
thought,    and   the    angelic  command 
was  but  conjured  up  by  the  imagina- 
tion brooding  over  a  preconceived  act ; 
in  other  words,  the  madness  preceded 
the  particular  delusion.      Pinel  was, 
probably,  the  first  to  point  out  a  spe- 
cies of  insanity  in  which  there  is  no 
delusion  or  no  traceable  disease  of  any 
kind — where  absurdity  of  conduct,  and 
the  want  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment are  the  only  indications  of  some- 
thing wrong.      Doctor  Pritchard,   in 
his  larger  work  on  insanity,  has  given 
ntimerous  instances  of  this   form  of 
the  disease  :  he  calls  it  moral  insanity. 
The  imperial  law  that  placed  under    • 
tutelage,   as  if  he  were  insane,  the 
proftigate  or   the    extravagant  man, 
seems  practically  to  have  recognised 
this  form  of  insanity.      Our  modern 
physicians  perhaps  too  hastily  insist 
that  it  ought  to  be  allowed  as  a  plea 
in^ctefenee  for  crimed     We  can  iina- 


gine  such  entire  feebleness  6f  mind  as 
to  render  man  insensible  to  the  most 
powerful  motives ;  in  fact,  this  is  of 
every  day  occjurrence  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  what  con- 
cerns our  more  momentous  interests. 
But  where  the  physician  can  detect 
no   disease  of  body,   no  mental  un- 
soundness, we  are  slow  to  credit  the 
existence  of  any.     There  is  a  s^se  of 
the  word  in  which  sin  is  disease :  does 
this  remove  its  guilt?     Is  not  what 
Dr.  Pritchard  calls  moral  insanity  as 
truly  designated  by  its  other  name  of 
crime  ?     So  long  as  a  man  seems  to  be, 
as  far  as  we  can  have  any  evidence  on 
the  subject,  a  voluntary  and  conscious 
agent,    capable  of  reasoning  and   of 
acting,  we  cannot  but  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit the  new  doctrines  of — insane  im- 
pulse— or  irresistible  homicidal  tenden- 
cies— or   Pyromania,  which  is,  be  it 
known,  a  Gfeek  word  or  two,  fused 
together  by  a  clever  Frenchmim,  and 
designating  a  new  form  of  insanity, 
marked  by  a  desire  to  bum  houses, 
stadks  of  corn,  churches,  or  heretics, — 
or  even  of  Cleptomania,  another  nice 
new  word,  which  is  a  love  for  stealing 
silver  spoons,  books,  silk  shawls,  or  any 
thing  else  easily  concealed.  The  medical 
men  are  sure  that  this  is  madness,  as 
the  things  stolen  are  seldom  of  any 
great  use.      Indeed  we  cannot  guess 
what  use  the  volumes  of   our  own 
Plato  can  be  to  the  person  who  has 
stolen  them  from  our  shelves,  and  who 
must  therefbre  be,  we  presume,  one 
of   the    cleptomaniacs.     Erotomania, 
which, — before  it  obtained  a  title,-^ 
was    known   as  vulgar,    blackguard, 
wanton  profligacy,  now  claims  compas- 
sion and  impunity  as  an  interestinff 
variety  of  insanity  lately  discovered 
by  M.  Esquirol.     A  French  advocate, 
conducting  a  prosecution  where  the 
defence  was  monomania,  sud  that  mo- 
nomania was  a  disease  lately  invented 
by  the  physicians  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  criminals  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  crimes.    At  that  time 
we  believe  that  pyromania  and  clepto- 
mania  had  not  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation as  distinct  varieties.      How- 
ever,   it  is    certain  that  these  ^ and 
many  foolish  or  vicious  habits,  which 
appear  but  oddities  and  eccentricities, 
are  apt  to  terminate  in  imequivocal  in- 
sanity.     This  is  also  true    of  that 
doubtful  class  of  cases  which  Fuiel 
ctflls  ♦*  fiMie  ions  deUre.*^  •    * 
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-  It  has  been  said  that  where  there  is 
any  objeet  contemplated  by  the  pri- 
soner beyond  the  criminal  act  itself, 
and  to  which  the  act  is  but  snbsidiarj, 
h)  such  ease  the  act  does  not  proceed 
from  insanitj.  Hadf^eld  was,  beyond 
all  doubtf  insane;  and  yet  the  sup- 
posed consequences  of  the  act  fur- 
nished the  motive  of  his  crime.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  insane  man  acts 
alone^  and  never  has  accomplices.  Per- 
haps so.  Yet  they  are  certainly  often 
instigated  to  crime  by  others,  as  the 
assassinations  of  so  many  of  the  French 
kings  prove.  In  Hadfield's  case  it 
was  believed  that  Trueloek,  an  insane 
prophet,  who  soon  after  followed  Had- 
field  to  bedlam,  wrought  his  brother 
lunatic's  mind  up  to  the  extravagant 
madness  of  shooting  the  king.  Dr. 
Pritchard  mentions,  as-  distinguishing 
•  the  maniacal  homicide  from  the  com- 
mon murderer,  his  indiflPerence  to  the 
means  of  escape ;  and  mentions  BelHng- 
kam's  sittinjg  down  quietly  on  the  lobby 
ef  the  House  of  Commons  after  shooting 
Mr.  Perceval.  "  I  believe/'  he  adds, 
•*  that  few  persons  now  entertain  doubts 
6f  Bellingbam's  insanity."  We  must 
eonfess  we  differ  from  Dr.  Pritehard. 
That  Bellingham  was  so  instantly 
tried,  and  that  the  application  to  post- 
pone the  trial  till  witnesses  could  ar- 
rive from^  the  country,  were  circum- 
stances derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Eng- 
land, we  deeply  feel,  and  we  feel  it 
the  more  because  every  consideration 
we  are  able  to  give  the  subject  satisfies 
us  'that  the  verdict  in  Bellingham 's 
case  was  right.  Between  his  case  and 
M'Naghten's  there  was  the  all-impor- 
tant distinction,  that  Bellingham's  pas- 
sions were  excited  by  real  incidents — 
that  at  the  public  offices  he  had  given 
actual  threats,  which  were  naturally 
disregarded,  of  revenging  himself.  In 
M'Naghten*s  there  was  manifestly  de- 
lusion. The  very  belief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  earliest  features  of  ordinary  insa- 
nity. It  has  been  said,  suppose  the 
conspiracy  real,  would  it  have  justified 
him  in  shooting  any  of  the  supposed 
conspirators  ?  and  if  not,  why  should 
his  belief  of  such  a  conspiracy  be  a 


Justification?  We  suppose  there  is 
some  plausibility  in  this  argument,  a*, 
it  has  been  frequently  repeated.  Hoff- 
baner,  in  discussing  the  criminal  re* 
sponsibility  of  the  insane,  says,  "  In^ 
regard  to  the  acts  of  insane  persons, 
the  dominant  impression  in  which  their 
delusion  consists  ought  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  error,  but  as  truth ;  their 
actions  ought  to  be  considered  as  if 
they  had  been  committed  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  individual 
thought  himself  to  be.  A  soldier  at 
Briege  killed  a  child,  believing  that 
he  saw  the  Deity  at  hand  commanding 
to  perpetrate  the  deed.  In  his  judg- 
ment on  this  case.  Dr.  Glanwitz  or- 
dered that  the  man  should  be  confined 
in  a  madhouse.  If  the  imaginary 
circumstances  make  no  change  as  to 
the  imputability  of  the  crime,  they 
have  no  eflTect  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. If  they  lessen  or  destroy 
culpability,  they  have  the  same  effect 
in  the  supposed  instance."  We  can-- 
not  assent  to  this.  If  the  bodily  eye 
is  in  such  a  state  as  to  see  before  it  m 
distinct  relief,  as  outward  realities, 
phantoms  that  have  no  existence  but 
what  is  given  them  by  the  diseased  sen- 
sations of  the  beholder — if  the  mind  is 
in  such  a  state  as  to  believe  some  in- 
sane delusion  true,  are  we  to  judge^^ 
of  a  being  thus  deranged  in  mind  and 
body  as  we  should  of  another  in  per- 
fect health  placed  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  insane  man  supposes  him- 
self. The  delusions  that  manifest 
themselves  to  an  observer — the  symp-t 
toms  which  we  see — are  a  small  part  of 
the  lunatic's  disease;  and  the  cruel 
fallacy  which  society  is  called  upon  to 
enact  in  all  these  miserable  cases  is 
based  upon  the  supposition,  that  all 
the  movements  of  a  diseased  mind  are 
healthy,  except  those  which  we  can 
connect  with  some  admitted  delusion. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  alarm 
which  the  acquittal  of  Oxford  and 
M*Naghten  have  occasioned,  has  but 
little  ground.  In  Oxford's  case,  no- 
thing could  more  distinctly  express  the 
true  state  of  the  law,  as  we  conceive 
it,  than  Lord  Denman's  charge  to  the 
jury.*  The  fault  of  almost  every  other 
charge  to  juries  on  these  subjects,  is, 


•  We  ought  to  add,  that  we  quote  the  charge  from  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
year  1840,  and  our  observations  are  to  be  regarded  as  founded  solely  on  that  report 
of  it. 
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that  the  case  of  general  insanity  is  not 
put — hut  the  jur  J  are  instructed  in  the 
law  of  i>artial  insanity,  as  if  where  any 
glimmering  of  reason  existed,  the  in- 
sanity was  to  he  considered  but  as 
partial.  From  this  great  fault.  Lord 
Denmairs  charge,  in  Oxford's  case,  is 
free.  He  told  the  jury,  «*  that  if  they 
thought  Oxford  was  at  the  time  la- 
bouring under  any  delusion,  which 
prevented  him  from^  judging  of  the 
effects  of  the  act  he  had  committed, 
they  could  not  find  him  guilty.  He 
might,  perhaps,  he  labouring  under  a 
delusion  which  afibcted  every  part  of 
his  conduct,  and  was  not  directed  to 
one  object  alone.  If  that  were  the 
ease,  and  if  the  disease  affected  him  at 
the  tame  the  act  was  committed,  •then 
he  could  not  be  held  accountable  for 
it.  One  cannot  say  what  a  person 
labouring  under  such  a  delusion  may 
do,  and  the  motive  in  that  case  would 
not  be  apparent."  Than  this  charge, 
nothing  could  be  more  just  to  the 
public,  or  more  humane  to  the  pri- 
soner— and  nothing  could  more  truly 
express  what  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  meaning  of  Hale  in  the  contro- 
verted passage  which  we  have  cited. 
But  the  jury  in  Oxford  s  case,  whom, 
at  this  distance  of  place,  we  mav  safely 

J  pronounce  to  have  been  a  dull  set  of 
ellows,  did  not  believe  the  pistols 
loadedl-and  the  wording  of  their  first 
special  verdict,  which,  however,  they 
afterwards  altered,  leads  us  to  ima- 
gine, that  his  not  having  loaded  the 
pistolS)    was  the  incident  which  sa- 


tisfied them  of  Oxford's  iosnig.-. 
Lord  Denman  bad  told  them  *<  lil^ 
pistols  wore  unloaded  there  wod^ 
DO  no  offence.*'  Thej  bad  no  visbti 
let  a  lunatic  loose  on  the  piUic ;  »i 
they  brought  in  a  special  ver&t- 
*'  We  find  Edward  Oxford  gwllj  d 
discharging  the  contents  of  tvo  pis' 
tols  ;  but  whether  or  not  tbej  wore 
loaded  with  ball  has  not  be«a  atb- 
factorily  proved  to  us,  he  beiagof 
unsound  mind  at  the  time."  Tar 
verdict,  after  a  discussion,  was  chaoged 
into  one  on  which  the  coort  eonldnK 
act,  and  Oxford  was  sent  to  a  lunsti: 
wyluro. 

While  we  are  decidedly  agsinst  ca- 
pital punishment  in  any  case  vben 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  iDsasitr  of 
any  kind  or  in  any  degree,  jet  weaa- 
not  but  think,  either  with  referaiee 
to  themselves  or  to  sodetj,  that  p^- 
sons  incapable  of  self-govenHBSotiR 
peculiarly  those  that  should  he  phoA 
under  the  government  of  others;  is^l 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  in  the  erat 
of  any  alteration  of  the  kw,  that  vke 
acts  of  guilt  are  committed  br  Oi}* 
men  at  tdl  conscious  of  what  tfaejm 
doing,  they  should  not  be  exeopted 
from  such  puDishments  of  hard  hboa^; 
&c.,  as  fall  on  transported  fdons.  Of 
course  the  kind  and  degree  of  l>- 
bour  should  be  proportioned  to  tli^ 
strength,  and  not  inflicted  witkst 
reference  to  their  disease,  whidi, » 
far  as  we  can  judge,  would  bare  tbs 
best  chance  of  alleviation  or  cure  frcfl 
enforced  occupation  of  mind  aadbo^' 
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From  the  days  of  Sir  John  Carr,  of 

Socket-book  memory,  downwards^  Ire- 
md  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  to  the 
English  tourist  Every  three  or  four 
years  has  seen  its  new  discoverer — 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  political 
econombt,  with  nostrums  for  the  re- 
lief of  our  over  population,  and  sug- 
gestions for  improvements  in  our  social 
condition — sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  a  picturesque  traveller,  with  high- 
wrought  descriptions  of  our  mountain 
scenery,  whose  exaggerations  have 
been  most  successfully  combatted  by 
the  annexed  engravings — sometimes 
a  cautious  stranger,  like  Mr.  Barrow, 
has  visited  us  coastwise,  and  always 
securing  his  retreat  by  water,  has 
taken  a  passing  glance  at  us  from  the 
periphery  of  &e  island ;  and  here  we  - 
have  one  more  enterprising  still,  who 
has  actually  adventured  within  the 
charmed  circle,  and  dared  to  trust 
himself  indiscriminately  among  the 
*'  Trojans  and  Tyrians"  of  our  dis- 
tracted country. 

That  any  Englishman,  without  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Ire- 
land, the  result  of  residence  in  the 
country,  and  constant  habits  of  inter- 
course with  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, could  write  a  valuable  book, 
and  one  which  might  be  deemed  an 
authority,  we  hold  altogether  impos- 
sible. The  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
institutions  of  two  countries,  where  so 
many  opposite  modes  of  acting  and 


thinking  exist — the  adoption  of  an 
English  standard  as  the  measure  of 
Irish  habitudes,  would  lead  to  innu- 
merable errors,  even  were  he  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  selfish  misrepre- 
sentations which,  somehow  or  other, 
we  are  more  or  less  prone  to  impose 
on  our  cockney  friends,  when  visiting 
us  with  intentions  of  authorship. 

That  our  friend  Titmarsh  proposed 
any  very  lofly  object  to  himself  m  the 
volumes  before  us,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  believe.  He  never,  we  are  certain, 
dreamed  that  his  dictum  was  to  decide 
any  one  of  the  thousand  disputed  ques- 
tions which  agitate  Ireland :  he  wisely 
saw  that  a  tourist's  sphere  of  vision  is 
but  a  very  limited  one  at  best;  and 
this  fact,  which  every  page  of  his  work 
more  or  less  evinces,  gives  a  value  to 
his  observations  far  greater  than  that 
which  appertains  to  any  other  writer 
we  know  of  on  Ireland.  A  desire 
for  even-handed  justice,  however,  leads 
him  into  the  common  error  of  attack- 
ing both  sides :  if  he  censures  a  parson 
to-day,  he  is  quite  prepared  to  serve 
you  up  a  priest  to-morrow :  landlords 
and  tenants,  Whigs  and  Tories,  town 
folk  and  country  &lk— all  come  in  for 
their  share ;  but  so  good  humouredly 
withal,  and  with  occasionally  ^^  such 
pleasant  little  blunders  of  his  own, 
that  he  must  be  a  sour  critic  who  could 
find  fault  with  him.  His  cockney 
lamentations  over  those  evenings  spent 
in  horse   conversation,  the  msputed 


*  The  Irish  Sketch  Book,  by  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  with  numerous  engravings  on 
wood  by  the  author.    2v(48.    London:  Chapman  and  Hall.    1843. 
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pedigrees^  the^weiglit  and  ages^  the  long 
rans  and  short  heats,  &c.  are  scarcely 
less  amusing  for  his  own  sake  than  for 
the  picture  he  draws  of  his  tormen- 
tors. There  is,  however,  in  all  this 
one  feature  prominent — he  everywhere 
shows  himself  one  who  disdains  the 
petty  and  vulgar  practice  of  "  cram- 
ming," as  it  is  called.  A  man  of  his 

powers and  they  are  very  considerable 

— ^would  have  httle  difficulty  indeed 
in  making  himself  up  on  those  or 
any  other  points  he  was  previously 
iraacquainted  with^and  by  a  showy 
Exhibition  of  technicalities,  a  few 
well-dispersed  epithets,  and  a  stray 
anecdote  or  so,  have  passed  himself 
off  as  a  jockey  or  an  agriculturalist  of 
the  first  water — and  into  this  eiTor  an 
underbred  man  would  inevitably  have 
fiillen ;  but  Titmarsh  is,  <*  Quand  me- 
me,*  the  name— a  eentleman,  and  con- 
sequently felt  not  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion on  his  acquirements  or  informa- 
tion, when  acknowledguig,  that  on  cer- 
tain topics  he  was  not  qualified,  and 
would  dierefore  hazard  nothing  by 
speaking. 

Few  men  hare  ever  come  to  Ireland, 
without  having  their  theory  in  their 
portmanteau.  He,  however,  has  none : 
his  object  is,  simply  to  stroll  about 
t!he  island,  see  what  he  can,  make  a 
note  of  it  when  he  gets  home,  and 
mint  the  same  as  soon  as  may  be. 
From  the  very  hour  of  his  landing 
he  is  struck  by  the  neglected  appear- 
ance of  every  thing  about  him :  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  poverty  to 
wealth ;  the  ruinous  condition  of 
houses  in  the  best  and  most-ire- 
quented  situations ;  the  absence  of  all 
tne  stir  and  movement  of  a  great  city ; 
and  that  most  fetal  of  all  the  evidences 
of  decline— a  certain  air  of  careless 
indifference — a  kind  of  reckless  indo- 
lence,  seems  to  pervade  every  one, 
even  to  the  carman,  who  does  not 
take  the  straw  from  his  mouth  when 
inviting  him  to  take  a  car  to  Dublin. 

Like  a  veritable  cockney,  he  calls 
to  mind  the  cads  of  his  native  city— 
those  classic  figures  which  hanff  so 
gracefully  over  the  chariot-wheels  of 
a  Paddington  omnibus,  and  with  two 
fingers  in  air,  solfcit.  the  passing 
traveller.  The  easy  ij\difference  of 
Paddy  evidently  d^BooiniK)8<te  him,  and 
he  is*^  out  of  temper  for  a  full  page 
and  a  half— and  all  for  a  straw  1 
Come>  come,  Titmarsh ;  stay  a  little 


longer  amongst  osy  and  youll  get  over 
such  weakness. 

The  morning  papers  contain  an 
account  of  a  trial  for  murder ;  and  the 
chai^  of  the  judge.  Chief  Justice 
Doherty,  suggests  to  our  author,  what, 
to  our  taste,  are  very  edifying,  but 
somewhat  trite  remarks  on  ca{utal 
pumshment,  which  we  should  not 
have  referred  to  here^  save  as  tfa^ 
appear  inapplicable  to  the  case  al- 
luded to ;  and  the  censure  of  the  judge 
for  the  expression  of  a  hope,  **  that  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  might  be  extended 
to  the  criminals,"  "  who  need  not  have 
been  hanged  at  all,"  is  a  mere  com- 
ment on  a  fact  which  he  has  assumed, 
and  not  a  very  creditable  one  to  our 
author's  loeic.  But  let  us  follow  him 
a  little  further,  and  to  a  quarter  where 
he  is  far  more  at  home,  viz.  discuss- 
ing a  Dublin-bay  herring  at  break- 
fast ;  and  then  hear  him,  as  he  sallies 
fbrth  on  his  first  excursion. 

"  The  papers  being  read,  it  become 
my  duty  to  discover  the  town ;  and^  a 
handsomer  town  with  fewer  people  in  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  on  a  summer's  day. 
Jn  the  whole  wide  square  of  Stephen  s 
Green,  I  think,  there  were  not  more 
than  two  nursery  maids  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  statue  of  George  I., 
who  rides  on  horseback  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden,  the  horse  having  hb  foot 
up  to  trot  as  if  he  wanted  to  ^o  out  of 
town  top.  Small  troops  of  mrty  chil- 
dren (too  poor  and  dirty  to  have 
lodgings  at  Kingstown)  were  squatting 
here  and  there  upon  the  sunshiny  steps, 
the  only  clients  at  the  thresholds  of  the 
professional  gentlemen,  whose  names 
figure  on  brass  plates  on  the  doors.  A 
stand  of  lazy  carmen,  a  policeman  or 
two  with  clinking  boot-heels,  a  couple 
of  moaning  beggars  leaning  against  th(B 
rails,  and  calling  upon  the  Lord,  and  a 
fellow  with  a  toy  and  book-stall,  where 
the  Uves  of  St.  Patrick,  Robert  Emmett, 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  may  be 
bought  for  double  their  value,  were  aU 
the  population  of  the  Green.  At  the 
door  of  the  Kildare-street  Club  I  saw 
eight  gentlemen  looking  at  two  bova 
playing  leap-frog ;  at  t£e  door  ot  the 
university  six  laz^  porters,  in  jockey- 
caps,  were  amusmg  themselves  on  a 
bench — a  sort  of  blue-bottle  race;  and 
the  bank,  on  the  opposite  side,  did  not 
look  as  if  sixpence- worth  of  change  had 
been  n^otiated- there  during  the  day. 
There  was  a  lad  pretending  to  sell  um- 
brellas under  the  colonnade,  almost  the 
only  instance  of  trade  going  on ;  and  I 
began  to  think  of  Juan  FemaiMtoB,  w 
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Cambridge,  in  4be  long  YAoation.  In 
Uie  courts  of  the  college  scarce  the  ghost 
of  a  gyp  or  the  shadow  of  a  bed-maker. 

*'  In  spite  of  the  solitade,  the  square  of 
the  college  is  a  fine  sisht — a  large  ground, 
surrounded  by  buildings  of  various  ages 
and  styles,  but  comfortable,  handsome, 
and  in  good  repair ;  a  modem  row  of 
rooms — a  row  that  has  been  Elizabe- 
than once;  a  hall  and  senate-house 
facing  each  other,of the  style  of  George  I., 
and  a  noble  library,  with  a  range  of  many 
windows,  and  a  fine  manly  simple  fa9ade 
of  cut  stone. 

**  The  library  was  shut.  The  librarian, 
I  suppose,  is  at  the  sea-side ;  and  the 
only  part  of  the  establishment  which  I 
could  see  was  the  museum,  to  which  one 
of  the  jockey-capped  porters  conducted 
me,  up  a  wide  dismal  staircase,  (adorned 
with  an  old  pair  of  jack-boots,  a  dustv 
canoe  or  two,  a  few  helmets,  and  a  South 
Sea  Islander's  armour,)  which  passes 
through  a  hall  buns  round  with  cob- 
webs (with  which  the  blue-bottles  are 
too  wise  to  meddle),  into  an  old  mouldy 
room,  filled  with  dingy  ^lass-cases,  under 
which  the  articles  of  science  or  curiosity 
were  partially  visible.  In  the  middle 
was  a  very  seedy  cameleopard  (the  word 
has  grown  to  be  English  by  this 
time),  Uie  straw  splitting  through  his 
tight  old  skin,  and  the  black  cobbler's 
wax  stuffing  the  dim  orifices  of  his  eyes ; 
other  beasts  formed  a  pleasing  group 
around  him,  not  so  tail,  but  equally 
mouldv  and  old. 

<(  The  porter  took  me  round  to  the 
cases  and  told  me  a  great  number  of  fibs 
concerning  their  contents:  there  was 
the  harp  of  Brian  Boru,  and  the  sword 
of  some  one  else,  and  other  cheap  old 
ejmcracks  with  Uieir  corollary  of  lies. 
The  place  would  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  Don  Saltero.  I  was  quite  glad  to 
walk  out  of  it,  and  down  the  dirty  stair- 
case again,  about  the  ornaments  of  which 
the  jockey-capped  gyp  had  more  fig- 
ments to  tell ;  an  atrocious  one  (I  forget 
what)  relative  to  the  pair  of  boots,  near 
which — a  fine  specimen  of  collegiate 
taste — ^were  the  shoes  of  Mr.  O'Brien, 
the  Irish  giant.  If  the  collection  is  worth 
preserving — and  indeed  the  mineralo- 
gical  specimens  look  quite  as  awful  as 
those  in  the  British  museum — one  thinr 
\b  dear,  that  the  rooms  are  worta 
8  weeing. 

*'  X  pail  of  water  costs  nothing ;  a 
scrubbing-brush  not  much,  and  a  char- 
woman might  be  hired  for  a  trifle  to 
keep  the  room  in  a  decent  state  of 
'  cleanliness." 

This  is  all  smartly  and  pleasantly 
done^  and  what  is  more»  it  is  true ; 
Mid  whatever  regret  we  may  and  do 


feel»  that  such  reproach  applies — we 
feel  none  that  the  complaint  is  thus 
made  known. 

He  is  but  newly  arrived,  and  there- 
fore we  can  expect  to  hear  little  else 
than  lamentations,  contrasts  of  Eng- 
lish cleanliness  and  Irish  neglect  for 
the  first  day  or  two.  Thus  in  a 
return  from  his  ramble,  he  muses  in 
thiswise: — 

"  So  the  solitude  became  very  painful, 
and  I  thought  I  would  go  back  and  talk 
to  the  waiter  at  the  Shelburne,  the  only 
man  in  the  whole  kingdom  that  I  knew. 
I  had  been  accommo£ited  with  a  queer 
little  room  and  dressing-room  on  the 
ground-floor,  looking  towards  the  Green. 
A  black-faced,  f^ood-humoured  chamber- 
maid had  promised  to  perform  a  deal  of 
scouring,  which  was  evidently  necessary 
(which  fact  she  mieht  have  observed 
for  six  months  back,  only  she  is,  no 
doubt,  of  an  absent  turn)  ;  and  when  I 
came  back  from  the  walk,  I  saw  the 
little  room  was  evidently  enjoying  itself 
in  the  sunshine,  for  it  had  opened  its 
window,  and  was  taking  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  as  it  looked  out  upon  the 
Green. 

*<  As  I  came  up  the  street,  its  ^)pear- 
ance  made  me  burst  out  laughing,  very 
much  to  the  surprise  of  a  ragged  cluster 
of  idlers  lolling  upon  the  steps  next 
door ;  and  I  have  drawn  it  here,  not  be- 
cause it  b  a  particularlv  picturesque  or 
rare  kind  of  window,  but  because  as  I 
fancy  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  in  it. 
You  don't  see  such  whidows  oommonly 
in  respectable  English  inns — ^windows 
leaning  gracefully  upon  hearth  brooms 
fyr  s«iH>ort.  Look  out  of  that  window 
without  the  hearth-broom,  and  it  would 
cut  your  head  off;  how  the  beggars 
would  start  that  are  always  sittin?  on 
the  steps  next  door !  Is  it  prejudice 
that  makes  one  prefer  the  English  win- 
dow, that  relies  on  its  own  ropes  and 
ballast,  (or  lead,  if  you  Uke,)  and  does 
not  want  to  be  propped  by  any  foreign 
aid  ?  or  is  this  only  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  kind,  and  are  there  no  other 
specimens  in  Ireland  of  the  careless, 
dangerous,  extravagant  hearth-broom 
system  I" 

After  a  short  sojourn  in  Dublin, 
it  having  been  decided  by  his  friends 
that  he  should  see  the  agricultural 
show  at  Cork — though  for  what  espe- 
cial reason,  heaven  alone  can  teU,  a 
eentleman  more  innocent  of  sub-soil- 
mg  and  short-horns  not  beii^  to 
be  found  firom  Piccadilly  to  Great 
Coram-street — he  sets  out  southward 
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in  company  with  his  friend,  who  gives 
him  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  proceeding 
hj  easy  stages  to  Cork. 

He  scarcely  emerges  from  the  city 
when  he  is  struck  by  the  colour  of  the 
landscape,  the  peculiar  green  of  Ire- 
land. That  rich  emerald  tint  in  which 
blue  seems  to  enter,  at  once  attracts 
his  attention,  and  in  the  few  brief 
words  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  fact, 
we  can  trace  the  artist-like  tact  that 
distingubhes  all  his  descriptions  of 
scenery. 

After  a  graceful  and  hospitable  re- 
ception at  his  friend's  house,  in  which 
we  are  no  less  pleased  with  the  guest 
than  the  host — the  gentlemanlike  for- 
l>earance  of  all  that  petty  detail  which 
tourists  scruple  not  to  introduce  of 
the  private  life  of  every  house  into  which 
they  have  been  received,  most  strikingly 
characterizes  this,  and  every  succeed- 
ing portion  of  the  book ;  and  while 
nothing  suitable  to  the  general  reader 
is  omitted,  so  far  as  our  author's  expe- 
rience extended,  he  never  for  once  tres- 
passes over  the  frontier  of  good  taste  and 
ffood  feeling — a  transgression  which  in 
latter  days,  from  its  very  frequency,  has 
ceased  to  excite  our  condemnation. 

At  Waterford  dirt  and  dust  again 
await  him ;  a  crowd  of  brapgars  be- 
fore, a  smoking  chimney  behind,  a 
noisy  piper  and  a  raw  leg  of  mutton 
call  up  all  his  disgust.  His  friend, 
however,  speedily  restores  his  com- 
placency by  a  ^ood  dinner,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  show  him  his  farm : — 

<'  Before  setting  out  on  our  day's 
journey,  we  had  time  to  accompany  the 

well-pleased  owner  of  H town,  over 

some  of  his  fields  and  out-premises. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  pleasanter  sight  to 

owner  or  stranger.     Mr.  P farms 

four  hundred  acres  of  land  about  his 
house,  and  employs  on  his  estate  no  less 
Uian  a  huudred  and  ten  persons.  He 
says  there  is  full  work  for  every  one  of 
them ;  and  to  see  the  elaborate  state  of 
cultivation  in  which  the  land  was,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  such  an  a^i- 
cultnral  reffiment  were  eroploved.  The 
estate  is  like  a  well-ordered  garden  ; 
we  walked  into  a  huge  field  of  potatoes, 
and  the  landlord  mlde  us  remark  that 
there  was  not  a  single  weed  between  the 
furrows ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  vast 
flower-bed  of  a  score  of  acres.  Every 
bit  of  land  up  to  the  hedge  side  was 
fertilized  and  full  of  produce :  the  space 
left  for  the  ploug;h  having  afterwards 
been  gone  over,  and  yielding  its  AdleH 


proportion  of  *  fruit.*  In  a  turnip  field 
were  a  score  or  more  of  women  and 
children,  who  were  marching  through 
the  ridges,  removing  the  young  plants 
where  two  or  three  had  grown  together, 
and  leaving  only  the  most  healthy. 
Every  individual  root  in  the  field  was 
thus  the  object  of  culture,  and  the 
owner  said  that  this  extreme  cultivation 
answered  his  purpose,  and  that  the 
employment  of  all  those  hands,  (the 
women  and  children  earn  six  pence  and 
eight  pence  per  day  all  the  year  round,) 
which  eained  him  some  reputation  as  a 
philanUiropist,  brought  him  profit  as  a 
farmer  too ;  for  his  crops  were  the  best 
that  land  could  produce.  He  has  fur- 
ther the  advantage  of  a  larger  stock 
for  manure,  and  does  every  thing  for 
the  land  which  art  can  do.  Here  we 
saw  several  experiments  in  manuring. 
An  acre  of  turnips  prepared  with  bone- 
dust,  another  with  *  Murray's  compo- 
sition; whereof  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  ingredients ;  anotner  with  a 
new  manure  called  guano.  As  far  as 
turnips  and  a  first  year's  crop  went, 
the  ^uano  carried  the  day.  The  plants 
on  the  guano  acre  looked  to  be  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  their  neighbours, 
and  were  extremely  plentifttl  and 
healthy.  I  went  to  see  this  field  two 
months  after  the  above  passage  was 
written ;  the  g^uano  acre  still  kept  the 
lead;  the  bone-dust  runs  guano  very 
hard,  and  composition  was  clearly  dis- 
tanced. 

<*  Behind  the  house  is  a  fine  tiDtge  of 
corn  and  hay  ricks,  and  a  street  of  out- 
buildings, where  all  the  work  of  the 
farm  is  prepared.  Here  were  numerous 
people  comino^  with  pails  for  butterr 
milk,  which  the  good-natured  landlord 
makes  over  to  them.  A  score  of  men  or 
more  were  busied  about  the  place  :  some 
at  a  fiprind-stone,  others  at  a  forge; 
other  lellows  busied  in  the  cart-houses 
and  stables,  all  of  which  were  as  neatly 
kept  as  in  the  best  farms  in  EnglancL 
A  little  further  on  was  a  flower-garden, 
a  kitchen-garden,  a  hot-house  just  build- 
ing, a  kennel  of  fine  pointers  and  set- 
ters ;  indeed  a  noble  feature  of  country 
neatness,  thrift  and  plenty." 

In  his  chapter  on  Cork  and  the 
Agricultural  Societv,  we  can  readily 
trace  the  source  oi  hi^  information, 
through  all  he  says,  and  cannot  help  re. 
gretting  that  the  same  laudable  modesty 
which  prevented  his  expressing  his  own 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  bone- 
dust  and  ffuano  manure  had  not  stood 
his  part  here,  when  discnssii^  the 
vexata  quesUo  of  national  educatiott. 
Nothing  can  be  more  kind-liekrM, 
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nothing  more  manly*  nothing  more 
worthy  of  an  honest  and  right-inten- 
tioned  man*  than  every  sentiment  he 
professes  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  no- 
thing can  be  more  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  than 
the  statements  on  which  his  opinion 
is  founded.  Not  so  the  terms  in 
which  he  denounces  the  absurd 
scheme  of  exclusive  dealing  which 
Mr.  O'CJonnell  so  notoriously  put 
forward,  and  the  successful  opposition 
to  which,  brought  down  on  Mr.  Pur- 
cell's  head  the  fell  anger  of  the  li- 
berator. 

When  speaking  of  the  temperance 
movement,  he  is  disposed,  we  think* 
indeed  we  hope — wrongfully — to  attri- 
bute to  its  influence  a  certain  portion  of 
depression  visible  in  the  appearance  of 
the  people.      Nothing  is  more  true 
than  the  existence  of  the  type  of  sad- 
ness ;  and  strange  enough  now  com- 
pletely   has    it    escaped  mention   by 
tourists  I  and  yet  it  were  not  difficult  to 
show  that  such  is  the  feature  of  our 
nationality.     Melancholy  is  indeed  the 
badge  of  all  our  tribe.     The  physiog^k 
nomistneed  but  look  on  the  dark  brow, 
the  deep-set  eve,  the  compressed  lip, 
the  lone  oval  face  of  our  peasantry  to 
trace  this  character  of  deep  feelmy. 
The  poetry  of  the  land,   its   music 
breathes  but  one  voice,  and  that  is  one 
of  sorrow.      The  laughing  Irishman 
is  the  mere  character  of  the  stage : 
the  wit,  the  repartee  which  so  essen« 
tiallv  belongs  to  our  people,  is  the 
spirit  which  quick    fancy  engenders 
from    deep  suffering;    or    it   is  the 
reckless,    wild  revelry   of    an  over- 
excited nature.     This  is,  however,  not 
the  only  occasion  on  which  our  friend 
Titmarsh  exhibits  a  quick-sighted  ap* 
preciation    of    national     peculiarity. 
Would  that  all  his  remarks  on  such 
matters  contained  as  little  to  wound 
our  self-love;  and  although  such  isun- 
happily  not  the  case,  we  cannot  help 
quoting  the  following  passage,  illus- 
trating as  it  does  the  sharpness  of  the 
author,  and  one  radical  evil  which  we 
would   gladly  see  erased    from   our 
national  temperament.     He  speaks  of 
the  great  agricultural  dinner  at  Cork. 

"  To  have  heard  a  nobleman,  how- 
ever, who  discoursed  the  meeting,  W^ou 
would  have  fancied  we  were  the  luckiest 
mortals  under  the  broiling  July  sun. 
He  said  he  could  conceive  nothing  more 


delightful  than  to  see  *  on  proper  occa« 
sions,'  'mind  on  proper  occasions T 
'  the  landlord  mixing  with  his  tenantry^ 
and  to  look  around  him  at  a  scene  like 
this,  and  see  the  condescension  with 
which  the  gentry  mingled  with  the 
farmers  I'  Promgious  condescension 
truly  1  This  neat  speech  seemed  to  m© 
an  oratorical  slap  in  the  face  to  about 
nine  hundred  ana  twenty  persons  pre- 
sent ;  and  being  one  of  the  latter  I  be- 
gan to  hiss  by  way  of  acknowled^ent 
of  the  compliment,  and  hoped  ttiat  a 
strong  party  would  have  destroyed  the 
harmony  of  the  evening  and  done  like- 
wise. But  not  one  hereditary  bondsman 
would  join  in  the  compliment,  and  they 
were  quite  right  too.  The  old  lord, 
who  talked  about  condescension,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  kindest  landlords  in 
Ireland.  If  he  thinks  he  condescends 
by  doin^  his  duty,  and  mixlnfi^  with  men 
as  good  as  himself,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  tatter.  Why  are  they  so  ready  to 
go  down  on  their  knees  to  my  lord  ?  A 
man  cannot  help  'condescending'  to 
another  who  will  persist  in  kissing  his 
shoe-strings.  They  respect  rank  in 
England — the  people  seem  almost  to 
adore  It  here. 

'*  As  an  instance  of  the  intense  vene- 
ration for  lords  which  distinguishes  this 
county  of  Cork,  I  may  mention  what 
occurred  afterwards.  The  members  of 
the  Cork  society  gave  a  dinner  to  theiv 
guests  of  the  Irisn  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. The  foimder  of  the  latter,  as 
Lord  Downshire  stated,  was  Mr.  Pur- 
cell  ;  and  as  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  society  so  founded  was  likely 
to  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this 
country,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
any  compliment  paid  to  it  might  have 
been  paid  to  it  throug^h  its  founder. 
Not  so.  The  society  asked  the  lords  to 
dinner,  and  Mr.  Purcell  to  meet  the 
lords." 

Now  with  shame  and  sorrow  do  we 
confess  it ;  in  no  country  of  Europe  is 
tuft  hunting  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  than  in  Ireland.  Lord 
worship  is  not  the  observance  of  a 
small  or  unknown  sect — it  is  not  a 
narrow  and  petty  dissent ;  no,  it  is 
the  national  faith,  in  which,  what- 
ever our  other  disagreements,  we  in- 
variably unite.  Such  a  speech  as  he  here 
quotes  would  scarcely  have  been  tole- 
rated in  Yorkshire,  and  would  have 
been  truly  a  very  bold  experiment 
among  Frenchmen.  His  sketch  of 
Father  Mathew  is  cleverly  done,  and 
will  interest  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  themselves  enjoyed  the  pleap 
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sores  of  seeing  that  very  remarkable 
man. 

We  are  gratified  to  have  the  testi- 
mony of  one,  who  from  his  habits  and 
opportunities,  has  mixed  much  in  lite- 
rary society  to  the  superior  taste  and 
cultivation  remarkable  among  Cork 
men  in  society.  They  are,  as  he  re- 
marks,  "the  most  book-loving  men  I 
ever  met." 

The  remark  is  well  foimded;  from  no 
other  part  of  the  isknd  have  so  many 
distinguished  men  proceeded,  on  no 
other  city  have  the  honours  of  our  uni- 
versity been  so  constantly  bestowed.  In 
every  walk  of  science,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  Cork  has  furnished 
its  quota ;  and  the  periodical  press  of 
Great  Britain  finds  its  bone  and  sinew 
among  the  brilliant  and  gifted  sons  of 
our  southern  city.  The  appreciation 
of  literary  topics,  by  a  class  which  in 
England  would  be  in  utter  ignorance 
concerning  them,  is  a  very  remarkable 
feature  of  our  country  ;  for  when  we 
take  into  calculation  the  poverty  so 
generally  diffused  through  every  rank 
in  the  community,  the  precarious  live- 
lihood obtained  by  thousands  in  seem- 
ingly easy  circumstances,  the  hundred 
distracting  influences  which  religious 
and  political  contests  excite,  this 
spirit  of  book  reading  is  a  most  striking 
fact,  and  leads  one  to  speculate  on  the 
incalculable  strides  towards  prosperity 
such  a  country  must  take,  if  once  placed 
under  the  happy  and  fostering  influ- 
ences of  internal  peace  and  quiet. 

How  literary  taste  has  sprung  i^>*ho w 
it  has  lived  and  thrived  in  such  a  weed- 
grown  wilderness  as  our  social  sUte  is 
mdeed  wonderful ;  but  what  is  there 
not  equally  surprising  and  discordant 
here.  The  whole  land  is  it  not  like  our 
author's  description  of  Dan's  pantry  ? 

"  But  of  all  the  wonderful  things  to  be 
seen  in  Skibbereen,  Dan's  pantry  is  the 
most  wonderful,  every  article  within  is 
a  make-shift,  and  has  been  ingeniously 
perverted  from  its  original  destination. 
Here  lie  bread,  blackm^,  frosh-butter, 
tallow  candles,  dirty  kmves,  all  in  the 
same  cigar-box  with  snufi',  milk,  cold 
bacx>n,  brown  sugar,  broken  tea-cups, 
and  bits  of  soap." 

What  a  lesson  might  we  learn  from 
this,  and  does  not  the  national  charac- 
ter consist  of  ingredients  as  hetero- 
geneous and  dissimilar  ?  Do  not  the 
best  and  the  blackest  traits  that  can 


adorn  or  disfigure  human  nature^  pass 
and  repass  over  the  face  of  our  land, 
like  the  changeful  clouds  that  brighten 
and  lour  over  our  landscape.  WeD, 
well,  this  is  but  a  sad  topic,  and  the 
best  way  to  change  it  b  to  accompany 
Titmarsh  on  his  morning  excurooa 
from  Glengariff. 

**  The  Irish  car  seems  accoinmodated 
for  any  number  of  persons.      It  ap- 
peared to  be  full  when  we  left  Glen- 
gariff, for  a  traveller  from  Beerhavcn, 
and   five    gentlemen   from    the    yacht 
took  seats  upon  it  with  mvself ;  and  we 
^cied  it  was  impossible  more  than 
seven  should  travel  by  such  a  convey- 
ance—but the  driver  showed  tlie  capa- 
bilities of  his  vehicle  presently.     The 
journey  from  Glengariff  to  Kenmare  is 
one  of  astonishing  beauty  ;  and  I  have 
seen  Killarney  since,  and  am  sure  that 
Glengariff  loses  nothing  by  comparison 
with  this  most  beautifufof  lakes.  Rock, 
wood,  and  sea,  stretch  around  the  tra- 
veller a  thousand  delightful  pictures; 
the  landscape  is  at  first  wild,  without 
being  fierce,  immense  woods  and  planta- 
tions enridiing  the   valleys,   b^utifU 
streams  to  be  seen  everywhere.    Here, 
again,  I   was  surprised   at  the  great 
lopulation  along  the  road;  for  one.^w 
lut  few  cabins,  and  there  is  no  village 
between  Glengariff  and  Kenmare.    But 
men  and  women  were  on  the  banks,  and 
in  the  fields;  children,  as  usual,  came 
trooping  up  to  the  car ;  and  the  jovial 
men  of  the  yacht  had  great  conversatioa 
vrith  most  of  the  persons  whom  we  met 
on  the  road.     A  merrier  set  of  fellows 
it  were  hard  to  meet.      *  Should  you 
like  any  thing  to  drink,  snr  ?*  says  one» 
commenciuG^uie acquaintance;  'we have 
the  best  whiskey  in  the  world,  and  pl^ity 
of  porter  in  the  basket.'    Therewith, 
the  jolly  seamen  produced  a  long  bottle 
of  grog,  which  was  passed  round  frcm 
one  to  another ;  and  then  bc^an  sing^inc, 
shouting,  laughing,  roaring  for  the  whole 
journey,  '  British  sailors  have  a  knack, 
pull  away,  yeho,  boys  1      Hurroo  1  my 
fine  fellow,    does   your   mother  know 
you're  out  ?      Hurroo,   Tim  Hnrlihy ! 
you're  a  fluke,  Tim  Hurlihy.'    One  man 
sang  on  the  roof,  one  hurrooed  to  the 
echo,  another  apostrophized  the  afore- 
said HurUhy,  as  ne  passed  grinning  on  a 
car ;  a  third  had  a  pocket  nandkerdrief 
flaunting  from  a  pole,  with  which  he 
performed  exercises  in  the  face  of  any 
norseman  whom  he  met ;  and  great  were 
their  yells  as  the  ponies  shied  off  at  the 
salutation,  and  the  riders  swerved  la 
their  saddles.    In  the  midst  of  this  rat- 
tling chorus  we  went  along ;  gra^naUy 
'"  randiwweteft- 


I 


the  country  grew  wildw  i 
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|ate>  and  we  passed  ihrimgh  a  grim 
mountain  region,  bleak  and  bare ;  the 
road  winding  round  some  of  the  innume- 
rable hills,  and  onoe  or  twice,  by  means 
of  a  tnnnel,  rushing  boldly  through 
them.  One  of  these  tunnels,  they  say, 
is  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  long  ;  and 
a  pretty  howling,  I  need  not  say,  was 
made  throueh  that  pipe  of  rock  by  the 
jolly  yacht  s  crew.  *  We  saw  you 
sketohm^  in  the  blacksmith's  shed  at 
Glenganff,'  says  one ;  *  and  we  wished 
we  had  you  on  board.  Such  a  jolly  life 
as  we  had  of  it !  They  roved  about  the 
coast,  they  sailed  in  their  vessels,  they 
feasted  off  the  best  of  fish,  mutton,  and 
whiskey ;  they  had  Gamble's  turtle  soup 
on  board,  and  fiin  from  morning  till 
night,  and  vice  versa*  Gradually  it  came 
out  that  there  was  not,  owing  to  the 
tremendous  rains,  a  dry  comer  in  their 
ship-^that  they  slung  two  in  a  huge 
hammock  in  the  cabin,  and  that  one  of 
their  crew  had  been  ill,  and  shirked  off. 
"What  a  wonderful  thing  pleasure  is  !  to 
be  wet  all  day  and  night ;  to  be  scorched 
and  blistered  by  the  sun  and  rain ;  to 
beat  in  and  out  of  little  harbours,  and 
to  exceed  dinmally  upon  whiskey  punch. 
Faith,  London  and  an  arm-chair  at  the 
club  are  more  to  the  tastes  of  some 


We  must  now  proceed  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  our  traveller^  and 
sorry  lire  we  to  do  so ;  for  whether  true 
or  not>  his  observations  on  whatever  he 
sees  and  meets  with  are  always  amusing 
and  striking.  Killarney  ne  sees  as 
every  one  has  seen  it^  through  a  per- 
fect down-pour  of  rain.  The  st?g 
bunt  is  represented  by  a  half-drowned 
gentleman  in  a  red  coat^  and  four  dogs, 
who  occasionally  barked — and  a  piper, 
who  played  the  whole  time ;  his  ramble 
leads  him  westward,  by  the  Shannon, 
to  Tralee  and  Limerick,  which  city, 
on  a  comparison  witti  Cork,  he  describes 
to  be  Tastly  inferior  in  all  that 
regards  literary  taste ;  but  in  all 
that  respects  the  appearance  of  trade 
and  commercial  prosperity,  he  sees 
much  to  remind  him  of  Liverpool. 
From  thence  he  wanders  on  to  Ennis, 
narrowly  escaping  being  taken  for  the 
Honom*able  and  Reverend  Mr.  S— — ., 
a  great  light  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  who  was  on  the  coach  with  him. 

"  A  great  light  of  the  Cath6lic  Church, 
who  was  late  a  candlestick  in  our  own 
communion,  was  on  the  coach  with  us, 
reading  devputly  out  of  a  breviary,  on 
many  occasions,  along  the  road.      A 


crowd  of  black  eoats  and  hoods,  with 
that  indescribable  look  which  belongs  to 
the  Catholic  clergy,  were  evidently  on 
the  look-out  for  the  coach ;  and  as  it 
stopped,  one  of  them  came  up  to  me 
with  a  low  bow,  and  asked  if  I  was 
the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Mr.  S.  ? 
How  I  wish  I  had  answered  him  I  was  ! 
it  would  have  been  a  grand  scene.  The 
respect  paid  to  this  gentleman's  descent 
is  quite  absurd.  The  papers  bandy  his 
title  about  with  pleased  em^asis-^the 
Galway  papers  call  him  thevery  Reve- 
rend. There  is  something  in  their  love 
for  rank  almost  childish,  witness  the 
adoration  of  George  the  Fourth ;  the 
pompous  joy  with  which  John  Tuam 
records  his  correspondence  with  a  ereat 
man ;  the  continued  my-lording  of  the 
bishops,  the  right-honorabling  of  Mr. 
O'Connell — which  title  his  party  papers 
on  all  occasions  delight  to  give  him— . 
nay,  the  delight  of  that  great  man  him- 
self when  first  he  attained  the  dignity, 
he  figured  in  his  robes  in  the  most  good- 
humoured  simple  delight  at  having  them, 
and  went  to  ctiurch  forthwith  in  them, 
as  if  such  a  man  wanted  a  title  before 
his  name." 

This  fulsome  taste  for  mock  dignity 
well  deserves  the  reprobation  it  meets 
with ;  and  happy  are  we  that  he  omits 
no  opportunity  of  stigmatising  it.  We 
have,  however,  heard  of  an  exception. 

The  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of , 

was,  while  in  Spain,  the  frequent  com- 
panion and  associate  of  one  of  our  old 
Peninsulars,  who  happened  to  be  quar- 
tered^ in  the  vicinity  of  his  convent. 
The  intimacy  thus  casually  engendered 
grew  ihto  friendship ;  and  during  the 
whole  war  they  maintained  an  ac- 
tive correspondence.  Years,  however, 
passed  over,  without  their  ever  meet- 
ing again.  One  was  sent  out  to  India, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life — the  other  returned  to  nis  na^ 
tive  land,  and  rose  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  his  church,  when  at  last  the 
world's  chances  brought  the  old  mili- 
taire  to  the  little  town  where  his 
quondam  companion  lived,  as  the  bishop 
of  a  diocese ;  he  knew  him  at  once, 
but  fearing  lest  altered  circumstances 
should  set  an  insurmountable  bar 
against  old  habits  of  intimacy,  he 
addressed  him  somewhat  timidly,  as, 
"my  Lord,"— " if  your  lordship   rft. 

members "    He  had  only  got  so 

far,  when  the  worthy  titular  grasped 

him  with  both  hands,  and  cried  out 

"  Stop,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  and  call 
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me    M'G- 


.5   for   they  are   ao 


'  lording*  and  *  my  lording*  me  here, 
that  I  vow  to  God  I  forget  mjr  own 
name  and  everything  about  me/ 

From  Galway  to  Ballynahinch  is  his 
next  excursion  5  and  we  would  wil- 
lingly, did  our  space  permit,  give  place 
to  the  extract  that  follows ;  and  re- 
echo the  wish,  so  fervently  expressed— 
that  travellers  would  consent  to  visit 
Ireland  for  charm  of  scenery  and 
natural  beauty,  which  more  distant 
journeys  cannot  always  rival,  and  very 
seldom  surpass. 

But  again  we  are  warned  that  we 
must  not  linger  longer  even  in  a  path 
so  pleasant,  and  witn  a  companion  who 
really  wins  on  us  the  more  we  know 
of  him — and  so  we  turn  our  heads  to- 
wards Dublin,  where  once  more  ar- 
rived, the  cynical  vein  which,  in  rural 
districts  and  remote  regions  had  given 
way  to  hearty  good-nature  and  true 
kindness,  again  flashes  across  his  mind, 
and  he  breaks  forth  into  the  following 
tirade  on  Dublin  dandyism : — 

"  After  wondering  at  the  beggars  and 
carmen  of  Dublia,  the  stranger  can't 
help  admiring  another  vast  and  nume- 
rous class  of  inhabitants  of  th)B  city — 
namely,  the  dandies — such  a  number  of 
smartly-dressed  young  fellows  I  don*t 
think  anv  town  possesses  ;  no,  not  Paris, 
where  the  young  shop-men,  with  spurs 
and  stays,  may  oe  remarked  strutting 
abroad  on  fete  days ;  nor  London,  where, 
on  Sundays,  in  the  park,  you  see  thou- 
sands of  this  cheap  kind  of  aristocracy 
parading — nor  laverpool,  fanHms  iot 
the  breed  of  commercial  dandies,  desk 
and  counter  Dorsays,  and  cotton  and 
sugar-barrel  Brummels,  and  whom  one 
remarks  pushine  on  to  business  with  a 
brisk  determined  air — all  the  above  races 
are  only  to  be  encountered  on  holidays, 
except  by  those  persons  whose  affurs 
take  them  to  shops,  docks,  or  counting- 
houses,  where  these  fascinating  young 
men  labour  during  the  week. 

**  But  the  Dublm  breed  of  dandies  is 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  various 
cities  above  named,  and  altogether  su- 
perior :  for  they  appear  everv  day,  and 
all  day  long,  not  once  a  week  merely ; 
and  have  an  original  and  splendid  cha- 
racter and  appearance  of  their  own,  very 
hard  to  describe,  though  no  doubt  every 
traveller,  as  well  as  myself,  has  admired 
and  observed  it .  They  assume  a  sort  of 
military  and  ferocious  look  not  observa- 
ble in  other  cheap  dandies,  except  in 
Paris  perhaps  now  and  then ;  and  are 
to  be  remarked,  not  so  much  ibr  the 


splendour  of  their  ornaments  as  for  the 
profusion  of  Ihem.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  hat  which  is  worn  straight  over  the  two 
eyes,  costs  very  likely  no  more  than  one 
which  hanes  upon  one  ear,  a  great  oily 
bush  of  haur  to  balance  the  hat  (other- 
wise the  head  would  fall,  no  doubt,  hope- 
lessly on  one  side,)  b  even  more  econo- 
mical than  a  crop  which  requires  the 
barber's  scissors  oftimes  *,  also  a  tuft  on 
the  chin  may  be  had  at  a  small  expense 
of  bear's  grease  by  persons  of  proper 
age;  and  although  big  pins  are  the 
fashion,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  or  so  big  as  here,  large 
agate  marbles  or  "  taws" — globes  ter- 
restrial and  celestial — pawnbroker's 
balls— I  cannot  find  comnarisons  large 
enough  for  these  wonderml  ornaments 
of  the  person.  Canes  also  should  be 
mentioned,  which  are  sold  very  splendid, 
with  gold  or  silver  heads,  for  a  shilling 
on  the  quays ;  and  the  dandy  not  un- 
commonly finishes  off  with  Ji  horn  quitt- 
ing glass  which  being  stuck  in  one  eye, 
contracts  the  brows,  and  gives  a  fierce 
determined  look  to  the  whole  counten- 
ance. 

"  In  idleness,  at  least,  these  young  men 
can  compete  with  the  greatest  lords; 
and  the  wonder  is,  how  Ae  citv  can  sup- 
port so  many  of  them,  or  they  them- 
selves, how  they  manage  to  spend  their 
time,  who  gives  them  money  to  ride 
hacks  in  the  **  Phcenix"  on  fidd  and 
race  days ;  to  have  boata  mt  Kingstown 
during  the  summer ;  and  to  be  erowtfing 
the  railway  coaches  all  the  day  loag. 
Cars  go  whirling  about  all  day,  bearing 
squads  of  them.  You  see  them  saunter- 
ing at  all  the  railway  stations  in  vast 
numbers,  and  jumping  out  of  the  car- 
riages as  the  trains  come  up,  and  greet- 
ing other  dandies  with  that  rich  large 
brogue  which  some  actor  oueht  to  make 
known  to  the  English  pubhc ;  it  beinr 
the  biggest,  ridiest,  ana  ooiuveet  of  all 
the  brogues  in  IrduuL" 

Well  done,  Titmarsh,  and  strong 
too.  Tiiis  small  breed  of  miserabie 
exquisites  well  merit  all  yon  have  said 
of  them;  and  if  they  were  giv«n  to  book 
reading,  there  is  a  chance  that  your 
castig^tion  might  lead  to  improyemen^ 
but  alas !  **  Superbe  en  chrysolite^"  as 
they  say  of  the  gilt  chain  in  the  Palais 
royale,  they  are  quite  content  with 
their  own  pinchhack  gentility,  and  sa- 
tisfied to  be  the  "  distingue"  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  I>rilliant  ornaments  of  the 
pier  at  Kingstown.  There  is  no  featwl 
of  our  population,  we  sav  it  adviaedln 
and  with  a  full  remembrance  id  m 
our  mendicancy  befbre  as,  thU  reihctt 
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more  discredit  upon  us  in  the  eyes  of 
a  stranger  than  the  miserable  imitation 
of  gentility  here  alluded  to.  The  pain- 
ful struggle  between  poverty  and  pre- 
tension— the  deficiency  of  station  and 
position — made  up  in  arrogance  and 
impertinence — the  flippancy  and  slang 
of  a  low  class,  passing  current  as  the 
tone  of  good  society,  are  sad  exhi- 
bitions for  the  newly-arrived  travel- 
ler to  witness,  and  very  humiliating  for 
us  is  their  display. 

If  we  agree,  therefore,  witfc  our 
friend,  Titmarsh,  in  these  opinions, 
and  thank  him  for  them  too  most  hear- 
tily ;  so  also  do  we  offer  our  dissent, 
and  must  decidedly,  against  what  he 
says,  when  canvassing  the  bierits  of  a 
distinguished  preacher  in  the  metro- 
polis. He  might  as  well  attempt  to 
reason  down  the  well-known  powers 
of  a  steam-engine,  or  controvert  the 
most  acknowledged  facts  in  science  or 
history,  as  attempt  by  a  deprecia- 
ting estimate  of  this  great  man's  abi- 
lity to  weaken  the  fact,  that  such 
eloquence  as  his  has  done,  and  is  doin^ 
an  mflnite  amount  of  good,  which  all 
the  liberal  theories  about  brotherly 
love,  and  all  the  fine-drawn  sentiments 
about  eood  feeling,  so  abundantly  scat- 
tered through  these  pages,  will  scarcely 
compete  with.  As  to  his  concluding 
qnestion,  '  Why  are  men  to  be  kept 
ibr  an  hour  ana  twenty  minutes  listen- 
ing to  that  which  might  be  said  in 
twenty?" — might  we  not  retort  the 
argument  in  almost  every  case,  where 
any  man  has  ever  spoken,  or  written  ? 
why  not  to  the  volumes  before  us  ? 
What  worse  were  we  off  if  Titmarsh 
bad  not  told  of  his  handsqueezings,  his 
waist  pressings,  his  cheating  waiters, 
his  riotous  attorneys.  Not  that  we 
undervalue  one  of  them;  some  of 
them  are  most  amusing  incidents,  not 
the  less  for  our  imagining,  of  the 
part  our  author  himself  must  have 
performed  in  the  eyes  of  our  wondering 
countrymen,  for  unhappily  the  parterre 
is  very  often  a  stage  to  the  actor. 

There  are  topics  however,  and  this 
is  One  of  them,  which  all  the  smartness 
in  the  world  will  not  permit  of  a  man 
discussing  in  a  few  smart  and  well- 
rounded  sentences;  and  we  object  most 
strongly  to  the  hasty  argument  which  is 
here  set  up  on  a  point  to  which  the 
only  appeal  made  is  the  writer's  per- 
sonal feeling.  That  he  (Titmarsh) 
thought  the  man  on  the  steps  of  the 
custom-house  the  equal  of  the  preacher 


in  the  church  is  by  no  means  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  us,  that  there  was  not 
a  gpreater  deficiency  of  discernment  in 
the  opinion,  than  dissimilarity  in  the 
persons.  Far  better  are  we  pleased 
with  him,  and  we  warrant  is  he 
with  himself,  in  the  description  he 
gives  of  his  visit  to  Dundalk,  and  for 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volumes  themselvess. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  no  leisure 
to  accompany  him  northwards^-tiiough 
in  nearly  all  he  says,  he  has  our 
hearty  concurrence.  Belfast  well  de- 
serves the  prmse  he  bestows  upon  it — 
and  as  for  the  little  watering-place 
further  north,  he  has  exaggerated  no- 
thing in  his  statement  of  the  purita- 
nical cant,  and  the  insolent  invasion  of 
every  man's  family,  so  universally  prac- 
ticed there — and  which  makes  one  of 
the  sweetest  spots  in  the  island  per- 
fectly uninhabitable,  except  to  the  crea- 
tures and  vassals  of  the  proprietor. 
Sorry  are  we  indeed  that  such  obser- 
vations are  called  for,  but  our  regret 
at  the  occasion  will  not  daunt  us  here 
or  elsewhere  from  stigmatizing  what 
we  fbel  as  great  an  outrage  on  good 
feeling  and  true  charity,  as  it  is  repug- 
nant to  all  true  taste. 

But  if  we  were  to  go  on  thus  we  * 
should  never  end.  Scarcely  a  page 
does  not  exhibit  some  shrewd  remark 
— some  clear-sighted  and  quick  appre- 
ciation of  the  country,  and  even  to  his 
sly  sneer  at  the  DubUn  audience,  who 
with  Lablache,  and  Grisi,  and  Mario 
before  them,  only  vouchsafed  an  encore 
to  a  young  lady  in  yellow  satin  and 
ringlets,  who  sung  "  Coming  thro* 
the  Rye,"  we  are  oound  to  confess, 
he  has  hit  his  mark. 

From  the  little  incident  he  mentions 
of  the  coals  brought  up  in  a  soup  plate, 
to  the  stray  bits  of  dialogue  scattered 
here  and  there,  we  are  struck  by  the 
sudden  and  intuitive  appreciation  of 
the  land  he  seems  to  possess,  from  the 
very  moment  he  sets  out ;  not  that  he 
is  always  right — far  from  it— but  his 
statements  are  ever  his  own  ;  he  gives 
in  every  case  his  own  impressions. 

The  author  himself  feels  that  many 
of  his  statements  are  likely  to  be 
disputed ;  and  indeed  what  hope  can 
he  have  when  the  simple  averment  of 
his  dining  in  Trinity  College  with  the 
Fellows  has  been  since  met  by  a 
decided  contradiction  by  his  Anend 
"  B.,"  an  M.  A.  of  that  University. 

Now,  without    knowing    who   his 
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fHend  B.  maj  be,  we  have  reaaon  to 
belioTe  the  fact  CMrectly  detailed,  aud 
that  those  yet  sonrive  who  can  testify 
to  the  very  active  knife  and  fork  per- 
formed on  that  remarkable  occasion,  by 
the  narrator.  His  friend  B.*s  doubt, 
and  the  expreuion  of  it,  savor  strongly 
of  an  old  sizer,  whose  palate  still 
retains  the  ancient  odour  of  the  good 
things  he  orice  eat  at  second  hand* 

He  thus  speaks  of  our  national  pas- 
times:— 

**  Of  the  numberless  amusements  that 
take  place  in  the  Phoenix,  it  is  not  very 
necessary  to  speak.  Here  you  may  be- 
hold garrison  races  and  reviews ;  lord 
lieutenants  in  brown  great  coats ;  aides- 
de-camps  scampering  about,  like  mad, 
in  blue ;  fat  colonels  roaring  *'  char^," 
immense  heavy  dras^ns;  dark  rifle- 
men lining  woods  and  firing ;  galloping 
cannoneers  hurrying  right  and  left. — 
Here  comes  his  excellency,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  his  huG^  white 
feathers,  and  white  hair,  ana  hooked 
nose ;  and  yonder  sits  his  excellencjr,  the 
ambassador,  from  the  republic  of  Ta- 
pinambo,  in  a  glass  coach,  smoking  a 
cigar.  The  honest  Dublinites  make  a 
great  deal  of  such  dignitaries  as  his  ex- 
cellency of  the  ^lass  coach ;  you  hear 
everv  body  talkmg  of  him,  and  asking 
which  is  him ;  and  when  presently  one 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sons  makes  his  ap- 

Searance  on  the  course  the  public  rush 
elighted  to  look  at  him.  Ihey  love 
great  folks,  those  honest  emerald  island- 
ers, more  intensely  than  any  people  I 
ever  heard  of,  except  the  Americans. 
They  still  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
sacred  Georee  IV.  They  chronicle 
genteel  smalT-beer  with  Aever-fiuhng 
assiduity.  They  go  in  long  trains  to  a 
sham  court,  simpering  in  tights  and 
bags,  with  swords  between  their  l^s. 
Oh,  heaven  and  earth,  what  joy  I  Wiiy 
are  the  Irish  noblemen  absentees  ?  if 
their  lordships  like  respect,  where  would 
they  get  it  so  well  as  in  their  own 
country. 

**  The  Irish  noblemen  are  very  likely 
going  through  the  same  deliffhtrol  rou- 
tine of  duty  before  their  reafsovereign, 
in  real  tights  and  bag-wiffs,  as  it  were 

Serformin&r  their  ^acefm  and  lofty 
uties,  and  celebratme  the  am^st  ser- 
vices of  the  throne.  These,  of  course, 
the  truly  loyal  heart  can  duly  respect ; 
and  I  think  a  drawhig-room  at  St. 
James's  the  grandest  spectacle  that  ever 
feasted  the  eyes  or  exercised  the  intel- 
lect. The  crown,  surrounded  by  its 
kniffhts  and  nobles,  its  priests,  its  sages, 
and  their  respective  lacties ;  illustrious 


fordgners,  men  learned  m  the  kw, 
heroes  of  land  and  sea,  beef  eiten,  giU 
sticks,  gentlemen  at  arms,  nllji&i 
round  the  throne,  and  defeiHfii^  it  vki 
these  swords  which  nerer  km  de&c 
(and  would  surely,  if  tried,  sefoe  i 
victorv)  ;  these  are  sights  sad  tkum- 
ters  which  every  man  must  loek  i^a 
with  a  thrill  of  respectful  awe.  sad  cos 
amongst  the  glories  of  his  eontrj 
What  lady  that  sees  this,willnoteoi£tt 
that  she  reads  every  one  of  thednvi% 
room  costumes  from  Bfaiesty,  dovi  n 
Miss  Anne  Maria  Smith,  and  tO  tir 
names  of  the  preseatatk>ns  from  Pnw 
Baccabocksby  (by  the  Rnsaan  vdmn- 
dor)  to  Ensign  Stubbs  oa  bis  sppost- 
ment? 

"  We  are  bound  to  read  these  seeooa 
It  our  pride  our  duty  as  Britoot*  Bfl 
though  one  may  honour  the  rapnt^ 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land  for  tk 
sovereign,  yet  there  is  no  ressenilj 
those  who  are  not  of  the  aristoenr 
should  be  aping  their  betters ;  ladtk 
Dublin  castle  business  has,  I  csmot  la 
think,  a  very  high  life  bskwitan 
look. 

'*  There  is  no  aristocracy  k  Dik^ 
Its  magistrates  are  tradesmen— S^F^ 
Haustus,  Sir  Blacker  Dosj,  Mr.  Sff- 
leant  Bluebag,  or  Mr.  OiancdlorOTft 
Brass  plates  are  their  titles  of  boot*. 
and  they  live  by  Uieir  bohses  or  brii^ 
What  call  have  these  worthr  peo^ 
be  dandling  and  erinning  at  lord  fi^ 
nants'  levees,  ana  pLaymg  shaa  m^ 
oracy  before  a  sham  soverosa?  (k 
that  old  humbug  of  a  castle  1  It  is  tit 
greatest  sham  of  all  the  sbaas  is  ki* 
land." 

We  now  condade,  andsonyir*'' 
to  close  volumes  in  which  we  biK 
found  considerable  amusement  Ik 
illustrations  by  the  author  hioielf  vf 
first  rate,  and  exhibit  traits  of  tbe  p 

Ele  and  their  costume,  which  is  ^ 
igher  walks  of  art  we  hxn  oAa 
looked  for  in  vain,  bold  as  the  aa^ 
tion  may  seem  there  is  more  (^  trae 
Irith  feeing,  more  native  exftts^ 
in  one  of  Titmarsh^s  sketdtes,  tbaaf 
Wilkies'great  picture  of  the  ** US* 
still.*'  These  are  faces  and  ttiati^ 
groups  and  costumes,  which  bev^ 
stamp  of  the  limd  they  belong  tOi  «ii^ 
an  unerring  truthfiilnessi  and  si  ^ 
pleasantest  reading  for  a  moniffi^" 
the  country,  and  the  most  m^ 
text  for  an  evenings  convewli^^ 
town,  we  safely  advise  our  resdbnj| 
possess  and  pemsethe  ^IrakA^ 
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A  POLYGLOT   POESY. 
ENGLISHED     BY     WILLIAM     DOWE. 


A  N  A  C  R  E  O  N   S    DOVE. 
FMOM  TBI  GBSBE. 

Beautifal  Dove  I 
Whence  art  thou  flying?  Whence,  upon  the  air, 
'  Dost  thou  diffuse  around  thy  path  above. 
The  odour  of  so  many  ointments  rare  ? 
What  art  thou,  bird,  and  whither  dost  thou  fare  ? 

Anacreon  to  Bathyllus  bade  me  flit — 
To  him  the  univeraal  favourite, 
Venus  has  sold  me  for  a  little  ode : 

And  now  I  go  abroad. 
And  execute  Anacreon*s  ministries. 

And  bear  about  his  letters,  as  you  see : 

He  says  that  he  will  shortly  set  me  free ; 
But  I,  though  he  should  grant  me  my  release. 

Would  rather  stav  with  him :  Why  should  I  flee 
Over  the  fields  and  nills,  and  be  beguiled    . 
To  sit  on  trees,  devouring  something  wild  ? 
At  present  I  eat  bread,  which  I  pick  up 

FVom  his  own  hand— Anacreon's  hand;  and  he 
Gives  me  to  drink  from  out  the  very  cup 

In  which  he  always  ouaffs  and  pledges  me : 
And  drinking,  then  I  dance. 
And,  in  a  giddy  trance 
I  shadow  o'er  my  master  with  my  wings ; 
And,  when  I  tire, 

I  perch  upon  the  lyre — his  very  lyre. 
And  Ml  asleep  at  last  upon  the  strings : 
That's  all  I  have  to  tell  you :  go,  man,  go ! 
You  make  me  more  loquacious  than  a  crow. 


THE   DEATH   OP   OGOLINO. 

DAim. 

Ere  dawn,  awake  upon  my  dungeon  bed, 
1  heard  my  little  children,  in  their  sleep. 

Murmuring  and  sobbing,  and  demanding  bread: 
Oh  I  thou  art  cruel  if  thou  canst  not  weep 

To  ponder  o'er  my  suffering  in  the  dread 
Foreboding  of  my  heart ;  if  thou  canst  keep 

Thine  own  unmoved,  what  tale  of  passing  woe 

Can  touch  thy  soul,  or  cause  thy  tears  to  flow  ? 

They  woke  at  last :  and  it  was  now  the  hour 
That  ever  brought  our  wonted  food ;  yet  we 

DoUbted  and  feared;  and  moved  the  moments  slower. 
And  still  it  came  not ;  and  I  heard  a  key 
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Locking  the  portal  of  our  prison-tower. 

I  gazed  upon  my  children,  and,  on  me» 
They  gazed  again ;  and  then  my  heart  gprew  weak^ 
And  I  sat  motionless ;  hut  could  not  speak. 

I  did  not  weep ;  my  heart  was  turned  to  stone. 

My  children  wept ;  and  little  Anselm  cried: 
"  What  ails  thee,  mther  ? — for  thy  look  is  grown 

**  So  ghastly,  fixed  on  something  at  thy  side! 
Then  did  I  feign  to  suffer  loss ;  no  moan 

Passed  from  my  lips,  and  nothing  I  replied 
All  that  long  day  and  the  succeeding  night. 
Till  o*er  the  world  rose  the  slow  morning's  light. 

When  the  first  rays  streamed  from  the  ouUx  air 

Into  the  dungeon's  dreary  gloom,  and  I 
Saw  my  own  face  in  four  pale  faces  there, 

I  gnawed  my  arms  in  utter  agony! 
My  fittle  ones,  beliering  my  despair 

Demanded  hread,  rose,  crying,  ^^  Let  us  die 
**  That  thou  mayest  live :  thou  gayest  us  flesh  and  blood 
**  Take  them  again,  to  be  our  father's  food!** 

Then  I  grew  still,  to  make  their  sorrows  less: 
And  that  day  and  the  next  in  silence  past: 

Why  yawned  nof  Earth  beneath  our  dire  distress  ? 
ijid  the  fourth  day  arose;  and  then,  at  last, 

Gaddo,  my  boy,  lay  pale  and  motionless 
Beside  my  feet,  and  sorrowfully  cast 

His  glazing  eyes  on  mine,  and  fiuntly  oried, 

'<  I'm  dying,  nither,  help  me !"  so  he  died  1 

And,  as  thou  seest  me,  so  did  I  behold 
Upon  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  one  by  one. 

My  murdered  children  perish,  stark  and  cold. 
And  falling  on  them,  when  their  life  was  gone. 

Groaning  their  cherished  names,  did  I  enfold 
In  my  weak  arms  thdr  faded  bodies  wan. 

For  six  days  more :  liien  httnaer  came  to  close 

All  of  my  life  that  eould  suryiye  my  woes. 


K>PULAE  E£C0LLECTI0N8» 
BSaAMOSM. 

I^ne,  long  in  many  a  lowly  home 
They'll  fondly  still  recall  his  glory : 

And  yet,  for  fifty  years  to  come,' 
The  cottage  hear  no  other  story. 

There,  many  a  time,  at  dose  of  day. 
The  yillagers  shall  meet,  and  say. 
Mother,  to  make  the  moments  fly. 
Tell  us  a  tale  of  times  gone  by. 
What  though  his  rule,  Uiey  say,  was  stem. 

We  hail  hb  memory  with  delight. 
— Tell  us  of  him,  good  grandmamma. 
Tell  us  of  him  to-night ! 
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My  children,  in  this  hamlet  h6re> 
Followed  hy  kings,  I  saw  his  carriage : 

How  time  will  fly  I  it  was  the  year 
I  first  kept  house,  upon  my  marriage. 

I  dimhed  our  little  slope  to  see 
The  great  folk  pass,  and  there  was  he  t 
He  wore  a  small  cocked  hat  that  day. 
And  a  plsdn  riding-coat  of  KC&j. 
Near  him  I  trembled ;  but  he  said, 

•*  J?on  jour,  my  dear ;  how  do  you  do  ?*' 
—He  spoke  to  you,  good  grandmamma  1 

You  say  he  spoke  to  you  1 

A  year  from  thence,  by  chance  I  came 

One  day  to  Paris,  and  I  found  him 
Rolling  in  state  to  Notre  Dame 

Wi&  all  his  splendid  court  around  him. 

And  how  rejoiced  the  people  were 
To  see  the  hero  passii^  there ! 
And  then,  they  said,  the  very  skies 
Looked  smiling  on  his  pageantries. 
He  had  a  gracious  look  and  smile. 

And  Heaven  had  sent  an  infant  boy. 
.» What  joy  for  you,  good  grandmamma ! 

Oh  I  what  a  ^me  for  joy ! 

When  foes  marched  over  poor  Champagne, 
He  boldly  braving  thousand  dangers. 

Seemed  singly  fighting  to  sustun 
The  war  against  the  invading  strangers. 

One  evening,  at  this  very  homr, 
I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  ; 
I  opened — Saints !  'twas  he  again ! 
A  leeble  escort  aO  his  train. 
He  sat  here  where  you  see  me  sit, 

And  talked  of  war  with  tiiougfatful  air. 
—Did  he  sit  there,  good  gprandmamma  ? 

And  did  he  sit  just  there  ? 

I  brought  some  wine  at  his  desire. 

And  our  brown  loaf  I  well  remember ; 

He  dried  his  clothesy  and  soon  the  fire 
Inclined  his  heavy  eyes  to  slumber. 

He  woke,  and  saw  my  tears,  and  cried. 
Still  hope,  fEiir  hostess ;  soon  beside 
The  walls  of  Paris,  I,  perchance. 
May  yet  avenge  the  wrongs  of  France  I 
He  went  away :  and  ever  since, 

Fve  kept  the  cup  before  him  set. 
*- You  have  it  yet,  good  grandmamma ; 

Oh  have  you  got  it  yet? 

See,  here  it  is.     Soon  lost  to  Hope, 
On  to  his  fall  the  Chief  was  hurried. 

He,  once  anointed  by  the  Pope, 
In  a  lone  desert  me  was  buried. 
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Long  tune  they  looked  for  him>  and  none 
Would  deem  he  was  for  evef  gone ; 
They  said,  he's  sidled  beyond  the  seas. 
Strange  lands  shall  hear  his  victories ! 
But  oh  I  how  sorrowful  I  felt 

When  the  sad  tale  was  told  aright  I 
— God  bless  you,  dear,  good  grandmamma  1 

God  bless  you  and  good  night  I 


CHAMOUNI  AT  SUNRISE. 
PftOM  TUB  OBJUIAN  OF  FBBDBUCA  BBUM. 

From  the  still  shadows  of  the.tannen  grove 
Trembling  I  mark  thee,  as  I  gaze,  above, . 
Eternal  Mountain,  dazzling  Summit,  whence 

My  vaguely  wandering  sense 
Departs,  upon  its  world-o'erpass^nff  flight , 
Soaring  aloft,  away,  |nto  the  Iniinite. 

W)io  fijced  into 'the  Earth    . 
The  old  millennial  pillar,  fast,  and  deep,   . 
Which,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries* 
Hath  borne  thee. since  thy  birth? 
Who  hath  uptowered  along. yon  azure  steep. 
Thy  bright,  bold  aspect,  glorious  to  the  skies  ? 

W}io  poured  ye.jout,  ye  jagged  streams,  that  roar 

In  your  descending  course,  from  the  abode  ^ 

.Of  Winter^  all  ,uo(£mgeable.aDd.hoa(? 

Who  hath  pronounced  abroad 
The  voice  .of  the  Omnipotent  behest:      ^ 
Here  let  these  stugy  shapes  for  ever  rest  1 

Who  gives  its. march  unto  the. Morning  Star? 

Who  .wreathes  the.  borders  of  Eternal  frost 
With  teaderest  blooms?  to  whom»  still  near  and  Alp 

O,  A  vvierof^it^vliUd- around  is  tost 
Thy  wave-like  anarchy, — to  whom  arise 
The  accents  of  thy  dreadful  harmonies  ? 

Jehovah  I  yes,  Jehovah  sounds  aloud  ' 

Where  the  tall  Iceberg's  massy  form  is  rent» 

And  where  the  toppling  Avalanche  is  bowed 
Sheer  o*er  the  thundering  mountain's  ste^  descent. 

Jehovah  rustles  in  the  bright  gpreen  trees. 

And  murmurs  in  the  brooksy  and  in  the  breexe. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 


'*  But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls. 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling." — Childe  Harold. 


When  in  the  progress  of 
comingwroand  years  a  man  finds  bim« 
self  arrived  at»  and  now  fiut  leaving 
behind  him,  that  plainly-mM^ked  stage 
which  Dante  calls  his  mezzo  cammino, 
he  will  detect  himself  occasionally  be- 
goilinff  the  latter  part  of  his  journey 
with  ue  reminiscences  of  what  he  has 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  former. 
And  to  say  truth*  it  takes  not  long  to 
work  this  chanee  within  one*  and  to 
set  up  Memory  wstead  of  Hope  as  the 
housenold  deity  of  the  breast.  Besides* 
if  a  man  be  not  changed  himself*  the 
world  is  chanffed  for  him;  it  is  not 
the  pame  world  it  was  when  he  first 
knew  it.  The  Mends  he  had  long  a^o* 
where  are  they?  Some  are  sleeping 
thar  long  sleep  in  the  grave ;  othera 
are  alive-^bot  the  world  has  come  be- 
tween him  and  them*  and  they  are  as 
utterly  lost  to  him  as  if  tlie  earth 
covered  them.  Families  that  he  used 
to  mix  with*  either  are  changed  in 
their  members*  or  have  entirely  dis- 
sppeared  firom  the  roll  of  society; 
while  new  ones*  whose  names  he  never 
beard  before*  have  shot  up  into  notice 
and  become  the  arbiters  of  taste  in  the 
haunts  of  his  childhood.  The  human 
Blind  itself*,  in  its  onward  impetuosity* 
is  leaving  him  behind ;  improvements 
in  every  thinff  are  impending ;  old  ideas 
are  laid  aside  as  antiqnatei ;  and  at 
last*  he  finds  he  roust  begin  in  his  age 
to  learn  anew*  and  think  differenUv 
from  what  he  used*  if  he  would  stiU 
belong  to  a  world  that  has  become 
strange  to  him.  And  wonderful  to 
such  is  the  retrospective  glance  which 
brings  bade  to  him  portions  of  his 
fbrmer  and  passed-away  life.  Some 
accident  or  other  awakes  one  lost 
feeling ;  then  another  slowly  revives ; 
then  a  sudden  shooting  gleam  is  flashed 
down  upon  the  soul ;  men  the  present 
slowly  ndes  away*  and  he  finos  him- 
self transported  to  another  world* 
where  shadowy  shapes — once  familiar 
—gather  i^ut  him*  and  things  he  bad 
Vol.  XXL— No.  126. 


imi^ned  for  ever  lost  are  restored, 
a  vaffue  consciousness  remains 
that  a  wioe  gulf  divides  them  Arom 
him*  and  some  lingering  knowled^ 
that  years  have  intervened*  causes  him 
to  idlentify  that  amazed  beholder  with 
his  present  self.  Just  as  I  describe*  it 
was  with  me  this  afternoon ;  an  inci- 
dent* buried  and  forgotten  for  years* 
was  suddenlv  (nor  can  I  exactly  explain 
hew)  brought  before  me.  The  touch 
was  a  passing  one*  but  the  chords 
vibrated  to  uie  olden  music  ;  it  is 
wild  and  melancholy*  but  I  must  not 
let  it  pass  away  any  more. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  July*  18 — * 
no  matter  what — I  found  myself  saun- 
tering up  and  down  the  beautiful  {mto- 
menade  of  Florence*  the  Lung  'Arno. 
I  had*  a  little  while  before*  gone 
through  the  very  edifying  formulae  of 
eating  the  prescribed  number  of  din- 
ners* saying  the  prescribed  words 
of  Latin*  and  paying  the  prescribed 
amount  of  fees ;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  cabalistic  incantations* 
emerged  at  once  from  the  chrysalis 
state  of  studency  to  the  full-blown 
barrtotar.  Just  then*  when  I  was  look- 
ing for  nothing  else  than  an  everlast- 
ing pacing  of  Old  Westminster  with  a 
satchel*  like  an  overgrown  schoolboy* 
under  my  arm*  and ,  was  meditating 
which  of  my  pie-crust  volumes  were  to 
stand  instead  of  briefis  within  it ;  or 
whether*  if  Waverley  were  bound  like 
them*  it  would  not  oe  better  than  the 
whole  put  together — I  say*  just  at 
tiie  critical  moment*  an  old  testy  uncle* 
my  mother's  only  brother*  came  to  the 
rescue*  and  saved  me  from  the  com- 
ranionship  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Koe  for  ever.  Cold*  austere*  and  for- 
bidding— himself  a  bachelor — I  verily 
believe  he  considered  marriage  a  sort 
of  erine ;  and  never  forgave  his  sister 
for  having  chosen  one  who  loved  her 
dearly*  in  preference  to  a  heartless  old 
age  like  lus  own.  At  my  birth*  he 
had  indeed  condescended  to  be  my 
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sponsor^  I  need  not  say  as  a  matter  of 
form,  but  ostensibly  as  a  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  lus  heart  in  overlooking 
a  case  in  which  he  had  been  "  griev- 
oosly  sinned  against"— -so  he  asserted. 
Once  or  twice,  in  my  earlier  year^  I 
had  seen  him ;  nay,  when  beneath  the 
influence  of  an  Indian  sky,  bot^  pa- 
rents had  sunken  into  a  premature 
grave,  and  their  boy  returned  to  Eng- 
land, under  the  care  of  a  friend,  who 
stood  to  him  as  a  father,  he  had  even 
shown  some  kindness  to  me.  He  had 
sent  for  me,  had  placed  me  at  Harrow, 
and  when  the  fit  time  came  round  for 
my  entering  the  university,  supplied 
me  with  a  sufficiency  to  keep  myself 
withrespectability  at  Cambridge.  All 
this  he  had  done,  and  might  have  done 
ipore,  hut  that»  as  I  sprang  up,  I  be* 
cune  the  living  image  of  my  father ; 
and  when  I  returned  from  one  vaoa- 
tiouf  to  spend  some  weeks  with  him,  the 
old  man  could  scarcely  repress  a  scream 
when  I  first  stood  before  him — ^the  re- 
miniscence was  powerful  with  him,  and 
l^e  hated  me  for  the  resemblance.  I 
was  coldly  received — this  was  nothing 
new  to  me— was  borne  with  until  the 
^w  weeks  were  over,  and  at  my  depar- 
ture, was  told  that  he  would  be  fdwaya 
glad  to  hear  from  me^-but  that  he 
would  excuse  my  coming  any  more. 

"  Your  wants  shall  be  supplied,"  he 
wrote,  "  for  you  are  my  sister's  child, 
and  as  sueh  I  shall  always  acknowledge 
you  t  but  you  have  your  father's  m& 
and  figure,  and  you  must  not  see  me ; 
and  I  suppose^  if  you  inherit  his 
spirit" — this  was  said  with  a  stteer.-. 
**  you  will  not  seek  to  do  so  after  this. 
Until  you  are  qualified  for  your  des- 
tined profession,  you  may  relv  upon 
my  help  and  asustance ;  when  ^is  step 
is  attained^  I  shall  consider  myself  free 
from  every  obligation.'' 

So  reasoned  he,  but  death  was 
quicker  than  he,  and  ere  he  could  re^ 
Yoke  a  will,  in  old  dajrs  made  in  my 
favour,  he  ceased  to  exist.  A  fit  sud<* 
dealy  terminated  his  life ;  and  the 
same  post  which  would  have  brought 
him  the  expected  tidings  of  his  ne^ 
pbew*s  call  to  the  bar,  returned  with 
the  intelliffenoe  of  his  own  decease. 
He  would  have  kept  his  word  with  me, 
I  have  little  doubt,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  invincible  determination ;  he  only 
ladced  the  opportunity.  As  for  me, 
when  the  news  reached  me,  I  could 
90t  repress  afew  tears  I  £uvhardaaba 


was,  I  was  the  only  one  to  whom  bis 
heart  in  anywise  opened,  and  he  was 
my  sole  remaining  relative,  and  I  &lt 
lonely  even  after  him.  I  hastened 
down  to  the  funeral,  and  was  chief 
and  only  mourner  at  it:  then  came 
some  necessary  legal  forms  to  ge 
through,  and  a  multiplicity  of  papers 
to  sign,  and  divers  documents  to  be 
proven  and  sworn  to.  When  these 
were  all  done,  and  I  found  myself  onoe 
more  at  the  Inns,  in  my  old  chambers, 
as  an  eternal  forswearing  of  alliaoce 
with  the  law,  I  flung  mv  bands  into 
the  fire,  my  wig  into  the  Tbaoiis^ 
made  over  my  gown  to  my  old  woman* 
Molly,  to  whom  such  an  article  was 
far  more  suited,  and  cast  myself  at 
random  into  the  nearest  Continental 
steamer,  that  I  might  breathe  fredy 
when  clean  'soaped  out  of  London. 

I  do  not  want  to  measure  swords 
with  Arthur  OXeary,  (Master  Lorre* 
quer,  cease  your  faming  ^erefi>rel) 
80  far  from  it,  FU  not  even  tell  how  I 
came  to  the  place  where  I  now  found 
myself,  or  what  countries  I  skimmed 
Qver  in  my  route.  The  rambling  spirit 
which  had  urged  me  on  so  £sr,  here 
deserted  me^  and  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
could  not  tell  what  now  to  do  with 
mvself.  '«  Heigh  ho  I  whithern«xt  ?** 
I  had  been  now  two  days  in  the  Tuaoaa 
capital,  and  had  not  yet  found  energy 
enough  to  knock  about  af^  the  lioov 
The  weather  was  oppressivelj  tokryt 
the  sun  seemed  a  bumiuff  ball  of  fiame^ 
and  look  wh^re  you  would  intheasure 
heaven,  you  oould  not  find  one  tiniest 
elondlet  to  screen  you  from  the  falaxing 
heat.  Stretclung  away  in  the  gresB 
distance,  no  doubt,  was  the  amUiag 
country,  girt  in  with  its  amphitheatrt 
of  hillsy  and  inviting  the  parched  way- 
farer to  its  cooling  streams  and  tha 
shadows  of  those  glorious  pine  trees ; 
still— still  the  effort,  bowev^  deair* 
able,  was  an  effort--and  such  thiaQay 
however  commendable^  are  not  ahrays 
possible  to  be  done,  especially  bj  idUe 


"  Whither  next?  Well,  111  MvoB 
along  the  rive's  banks,  the  tour  wifl 
be  a  little  varie^." 

I  did  so  untu  I  wearied  of  it»  and 
then  bethought  me  of  ^nune  imi''— 
*'  Perhaps  I'll  find  some  one  fit  to  uJk 
to  there ;  at  all  events,  I  have  exhihtod 
myself  enouffh-^so  now«  OD--Qa|* 
and  I  blessed  my  stars  foit  ikm  mm 
idea. 
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The  reverie  whieh  a  itrenge  place 
■iwakena  in  one's  mincL  wben  yon  are 
tiiere  in  an  isolated  position^  might  in 
part  account  for  my  indolent  feelings; 
and  eertei  a  new  city  where  you  know 
no  one  is  not  the  most  companionable 
of  plaees — especially^  if  you  have  made 
yourself  dependent  upon  society,  undwr 
other  and  more  favourable  circum* 
stances.  So  thought  I,  as  I  turned 
through  the  Lungo  once  more  ;  it  was 
thronged  with  people,  yet  not  a  fami- 
liar face  could  I  discover  among  them 
all.  So  far  they  bore  me  company, 
that  they  all  seemed  as  lazily  loitering 
as  myself,  and  I  remembered  the  bitter 
French  sarcasm — ''  Onva  se  promener 
tons  les  aprh  midi  sur  les  bords  de 
L*Armo ;  et  le  soir  on  $e  demande  les 
una  aux  autres  s'y  Van  y  a  ete  /"  On 
I  passed,  crossed  one  of  the  bridges, 
then  came  a  long  street,  filled  with 
those  half-prison,  half-fortress  palaces 
of  the  nobles,  down  which  I  proceeded. 
1  paused  a  moment,  as  I  came  to  its 
end,  for  the  purpose  of  recollecting 
wl^ch  turn  I  was  to  make,  when  a 
broad  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder, 
and  a  well-known  voice  sounded  behind 
ine. 

'<  How  now,  mad  wag,  whither 
bound — ^what  news?  I  thought  your 
honor  had  ahready  been  in  England.*' 
I  turned  in  wonder,  and  found  in 
Biy  Shaksperean  interrogator,  my  col- 
l«^e  dium  and  faithful  fnend,  Charles 
ifiurley. 

^  Harley  I  what,  you  here,  and 
*  coming  in  such  questionable  diape :' 
I  hn^med  you  an  attache  at  Samt 
James^  the  idol  of  the  Guards,  the 
admired  of  all  admirers  about  court. 
From  what  lucky  star  descended,  thou 
gpraceful  flower  of  chivalry,  thou  cyno« 
sure  of  ladies'  eyes  ?" 

«  Why,  so  I  was,"  said  he,  with 
the  most  provoking  coolness,  **  but  I 
got  sick  of  it  all ;  such  things  last  for 
a  while ;  d'ye  know,  after  Uiat,  they 
become  a  bore?" 

Harley  was  a  spoUed  child  of  for^ 
tune;  the  heir  to  one  of  the  oldest 
inheritances  in  England ;  every  wanti 
from  his  earliest  years,  had  been  anti- 
cipated, and  stippHed  in  an  abundance 
which  made  him  fastidious:  but  this 
was  hn  only  failing,  and  was  the  cause 
more  of  disquietude  to  himself-— of 
makix^  Um,  at  times,  restless  and  dis^ 
contented  with  thiim  about  him — than 
of  giving  pain  to  his  fiieods,  by  an j 


change  in  his  feelings  with  req^ect  to 
them,  or  any  matter  ever  so  trivial* 
where  they  were  concerned.  I  have 
not  been,  in  my  time,  an  unobservant 
spectator  of  things  about  me,  nor  I 
may  add  of  persons  either.  Our  men 
of  talent  I  have  been  permitted  to 
know,  and  have  bowed  beneath  the 
fascination  of  their  excelling  genius— 
and  kind  hearts  and  warm  l^arts  have 
drawn  me  within  their  infiurace ;  stiU, 
this  friend  of  my  youth  has  never  been 
outshone  in  my  estimation ;  in  the  long 
distance  of  years,  his  errors  are  for- 
gotten, but  his  virtues  live  to  make 
his  memory  immortal. 

We  had  first  met  at  Cambridge^ 
accidentally,  one  evening,  at  the  rooms 
of  a  mutual  friend — were  introduced— 
a  casual  remark  created  an  interest  in 
one  for  the  other— we  became  acquaint- 
ed, rapidly  passed  through  the  van* 
ous  stages  of  regard,  and  cemented  a 
friendship  before  the  week  was  overw 
So  free  is  youth  from  that  reserve, 
which*  in  after  life,  bespeaks  either 
the  apprehension  of  treachery,  or  the 
sullenness  of  disi4)pointment.  A  simi- 
larity of  idle  tastes  drew  us  much  to- 
gether, and  while  our  classmen  were 
hammering  at  hexameters,  or  digging 
at  the  Greek  roots,  our  days  were 
spent  in  boating  on  the  river,  or  taking 
long  rambles  together  into  the  country. 
During  our  intervals  of  leisure,  we 
read  and  stuped  in  our  own  way ; 
nothing  came  amiss  except  the  course 
prescribed  to  us  by  the  worthy  mast^ 
of  Trinity  (which  we  fairly  eschewed 
as  useless,  or  at  best,  common  place). 
Harley  was  passionately  fond  of  chemi- 
cal experiments,  and  his  rooms,  in 
consequence,  gradually  turned  them- 
selves into  a  laboratory;  we  worked 
together  at  the  crucible  more  than 
the  cruxes  of  mathematics,  and  vrercy 
^rhaps,  quicker  at  a  retort  than  our 
idle  habits  gained  us  credit  for. 

So  passed  on  our  time  of  probation^ 
and  my  bitterest  regret  on  leaving 
Alma  Mater-^whieh  I  did  six  montht 
before  him — was  coupled  with  my  se- 
paration from  Harley ;  however,  I  felt 
now  was  the  time  tot  energy,  every* 
thing  depended  upon  myself  I  must 
work  for  fame,  if  not  for  maintenance  ; 
tiie  season  for  the  far  metUe  was  over» 
and  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  so. 
From  Harley  I  received  many  letters—^ 
At  last,  in  one  he  told  me  he  had  pur- 
phased  a  eoraetcy  in   the  OuMtls« 
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**  We  shall  meet  once  morey  Jack/'  he 
wl^ote,  *^for  I  am  fixed  in  London, 
and,  thoQ  man  of  lore  and  law,  we  shall 
transfer  to  the  Thames  our  olden  em- 
ployment by  the  banks  of  sweet  Oose." 

He  soon  rose  to  be  a  promising 
soldier ;  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him 
a  noble  form,  and  manhood  was  ripen- 
ing it  to  its  full  perfection :  his  natural 
lightness  of  heart  found  abundant  occa- 
sion for  rejoicing  in  the  new  scenes 
the  great  city  opened  out  to  him ;  and 
to  every  attraction  in  it — to  the  court 
itself— his  birth,  wealth,  and  profes- 
sion gave  him  an  easy  access.  I  had 
left  him  some  weeks  before  plunged  in 
all  this  racket  of  dissipation — and  now, 
without  dreaming  that  he  was  within 
seven  hundred  miles,  was  surprised  in 
the  way  I  have  before  described. 

"  Go  to.  Jack,"  cried  he,  "  but,  by 
mj  troth,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee." 

«  We'll  meet  in  Erebus,"  I  answered. 
**  I  deemed  yon  still  hanging  on  at  St. 
James's — ^but,  I'll  ask  about  such  thii^ 
hereafter ;  I  never  was  more  at  a  non- 
plus in  my  life." 

"  Wherefore,  good  sir?" 

*^  Just  to  find  some  one  who  has  a 
knack  of  taking  charge  of  live  lumber. 
I'm  weary  to  death  of  the  everlasting 
company  of  self;  you  are  come  at 
a  gracious  moment  to  relieve  me, 
here  I  cast  myself  on  you — ^help,  help, 
Harley." 

**  ril  use  my  art  to  remedy  the 
mmse  of  this  effect,  or  defect;  as  the 
Dane  hath  it :  come  on,  I'm  your  man — 
I  have  no  one  either ;  but  We'll  have 
a  couple  of  glorious  days  tog#fh^,  and 
add  this  good  city  to  our  stories  of 
reminiscences  for  after  days." 

Like  my  friend  Lorrequer,  I  am  the 
easiest  persuaded  fbllow  alive :  an  ho- 
nest, virtuous,  civil  gentleman  can  do 
as  he  will  with  me,  shape  me  to  his 
courses,  and  find  roe  **  ready  as  a 
borrower's  cap ;"  he  has  but  to  lead  on, 
and  need  not  look  back  often,  to  find 
whether  I  am  following.  A  moment 
before  I  deemed  mysdf  incapable  of 
exertion,  blaming  the  city,  the  people, 
the  very  sky  oveniead,  on  account  of 
it ;  but  now,  instantaneously  my  hip- 
pishness  vanished,  the  [Hi'esence  of  my 
andeot  ally  was  in  itsdf  a  powerful 
tpelU-I  stuped  forth  with  elasticity, 
and  breathed  the  breath  of  loxurious 
lilb  once  more. 

-  Without  more  ado,  we  covenanted 
to  unite  our  fortnnes  for  awhile,  make 


tog^er  a  companionable  inspection 
of  the  old  city,  and  compare  notes  of 
what  had  happened  to  each  since  our 
parting  in  merry  England,  and  fur- 
thermore, we  were  to  begin  all  by 
dining  together  on  that  day. 

"But  stay,"  said  Harley,  ''it  is 
only  three  o'clock;  let  us  not  mind 
these  outlandbh  foreien  customs,  but 
have  a  country  walk  first,  and  a  iHt- 
a-tete  dinner  at  half-past  six.  What 
say  you?" 

"  I  agree  to  the  last  proposal  with- 
out murmur  or  appendix ;  and  to  the 
first  with  the  proviso  that  you  take 
me  the  Lung'  Amo  way.  I  had  be- 
gun the  stroll,  and  turned  back  for 
want  of  company," 

Together  we  went  over  my  former 
route,  and  walked  for  an  hour  without 
respite,  so  fully  were  we  engrossed  in 
thoughts  of  old  times.  I  had  to  give 
Harley  the  particulars  of  my  favour- 
able turn  OT  fortune,  fbr  in  mv  hasty 
flight  from  town  I  had  left  imn  in 
ignorance  of  every  thing  except  the 
mere  fact ;  his  adventures  and  the 
reasons  of  his  coming  we  agreed  to 
postpone  till  over  our  wine.  We 
walked  on  brbkly  for  some  time,  when 
in  the  dense  olive  wood,  and  but  little 
removed  from  the  pathway  we  had 
followed,  mv  companion  espied  a  most 
enchanting  bower,  past  whidi  he  de- 
clared we  should  not  go.  Over  -dft 
tope  of  the  nearest  trees  we  could  dis- 
cover the  roof  of  a  villa  with  its 
pergola  or  trellised  walk  of  vines, 
while  a  dusky,  brawling  rivulet  ran  in 
front,  and,  lighted  up  by  the  sun- 
beams in  one  direction,  was  lost 
amidst  t^e  thick  plantations  in  like 
other.  Down  we  sate  and  turned  tts 
towards  the  town,  now  several  miles 
distant. 

Florence  may  well  claim  to  be  eaUed 
a  fair  city,  and  seen  beneath  its  own 
blue  heavens,  it  reoeives  in  adifition 
the  grace  and  lightness  wfai<^  our' 
hazy  atmosphere  immediately  takes 
away'  ftom  a  similar  proroeet.  Hie 
neighbouring  country  is  ncMy  eidti- 
vated  and  studded  with  viQas,  and 
the  eye  as  it  stretches  aloi^  the  fiury 
perspective  finds  a  suited  r^Mse  in  the 
surrounding  hills,  (crowned  as  they 
are  with  the  vine,  and  olive,  and  cbes- 
nut,)  until  it  readies,  last  of  all»  tiie 
cloudv  Appeninesy  with  their  gioomy 
pine  forests.  From  where  we  were 
seated  we  coidd  see  the  brotd  riv«r 
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rolling  gltUantly  beneath ;  in  its  widest 
part  crisped  into  wavelets,  where  the 
summer  breeze  came  down  on  it,  and 
near  the  shore  reflecting  tranquilly 
the  thicklvrmassed  foliage  which  grew 
down  to  Its  very  margin — while  thesef 
shadows  agun  were  sometimes  broken 
up  by  the  passing  boats  creeping  on 
towards  the  city  under  snowy  sails. 
Farther  on,  in  the  distance,  the  four 
graceful  bridges  could  be  seen  rising 
one  above  another  and  uniting  the 
broken  city,from  every  quarter  of  which 
pinnacles  and  spires  seemed  to  ascend, 
and,  towering  above  all,  we  could 
plamly  discover  the  cathedral  dome, 
the  immortal  work  of  Filippo  Brunel- 
leschi. 

I  had  been  running  on  at  a  voluble 
rate  about  my  own  half-formed  plans 
and  projectures,  but  with  such  love- 
liness before  me  immediately  gave  up 
the  selfish  strain.  We  gazed  awhile 
in  silence  upon  it ;  the  silence  conti- 
nued till  it  became  painful ;  I  waited 
for  my  companion  to  speak,  for, 
ashamed  of  a  discourse  in  which  I 
bad  scarcely  suffered  him  to  interpose  a 
word,  I  was  anxious  that  he  shouldnow 
choose  some  theme  of  his  own  personal 
history.  But  I  waited  in  vain.  At  last 
1  turned  round  ;  poor  Harley,  as  if^o 
overmaster  some  tormenting  thought, 
wMib  pressing  his  hand  strongly  against 
his  brow ;  his  lips  trembled,  and  his 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  I  thought 
bun  ill. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?  Harley,  are 
you  sick?  havelover-walkedyou?'* 
.  "  No,  no.  Jack ;  it  was  just  a  pass- 
ing cloud ;  it  will  be  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment. How  foolish,  how  silly  I  am  I'* 
And  then  to  me,  "  What  a  blessed 
gift  it  would  be.  Jack,  if  thought  had 
not  the  power  of  forcing  itself  upon 
iM  when  it  has  become  useless,  or 
more,  miserable.** 

'*  You  speak  mysteries.  What  hcu 
happened?  nay,  you  me  wrong,  Harley, 
by  your  concealment.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  import  of  your  words 
unless  yon  be  more  explicit.*' 

**  To-day,  after  dinner,  you  shall 
have  it  idl.  What  I  said  was  plain 
enouffh :  would  it  not  be  well  if  we 
could  wipe  off  the  memories  of  those 
whom  nX%  places  for  ever  out  of  our 
reach,  yet  cannot  prevent  us  at  the 
aame  time  continually  remembering  T* 

**  Is  that  it  ?  I  take  you  now.  By 
tbf  siiP{dicity  of  Venus*  doves,  no  other 


than  a  love  case  I  *  sighing  like  fur- 
nace,'  because  some  mulmg,  puling 
school-girl  will  not  have  him ;  eh, 
Harley,  is  it  not  so?  Here's  a  little 
chatuon  for  you,  pretty  and  sentimental 
enough,  and  there's  a  brook  to  sing 
it  to; 

*  Limpido  rusceUetto ! 
Se  mat  t'incontri  in  lei, 
Dille  che  pianto 

Oh,  the  folly  of  mankind  from  the 
days  of  Eve  herself. 

•  Che  pianto  sel, 

Ma  non  le  dir * 

I  say,  Harley,  what's  the  name  ?*' 

*»  Don't  know.'* 

"  Where  does  she  live?" 

«  Can't  discover." 

**  What's  her  rank?" 

"  Can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  make 
out." 

'*  Pshaw !  this  is  heaping  the  Pelion 
upon  Ossa  in  absurdity.  Yon  most 
get  rid  of  such  thrice-sublimated  non- 
sense.    Have  you  rested?     Let  us 

move  towards  town." 

•  *  •  • 

"  Where  was  it  we  last  met?"  said 
Harley  to  me,  when,  our  repast  over, 
we  prepared  for  the  ei^oymenft  of  the 
evening.  •   . 

'*  Temple  sardens,  bank  of  Thames, 
city  of  London.  Do  you  want  time, 
day,  and  occupation  ?" 

*'  No ;  how  lawyerly  minute  you 
have  grown.  You  are  blessed  with  a 
microscopic  memory ;  but  I  don't  need 
it.  A  day  or  two  afler  that  I  went 
with  some  of  ours  on  a  conunandpnight 
to  the  opera ;  majesty  itself  was  to  be 
there,  and  every  box  in  the  house 
was  filled.  I  never  recollect  being  in 
higher  spirits.  The  bewitolung  scene 
around,  the  brilliant  lights,  the  divine 
music,  the  high-bom  of  the  land  all 
there,  and  the  king  himself  with  his 
wonted  courtesy  paving  the  most 
marked  attention  to  the  whole  piece ; 
all  these,  no  doubt,  contributecl  their 
elements  to  my  excitement.  But  bet- 
ter than  any,  and  more  effective  than 
them  all  united,  was  the  elasticity  of 
mind  consequent  upon  the  load  of  daily 
Hfe  being  taken  off  and  forgotten,  and 
which  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  fill  me 
with  restless  joy. 

««  Well  I  there  I  sat  occupied, 
charmed  with  every  thing.  Two  acts 
had  passed  over  very  rapidly,  (bb  fiur 
as  I  could  fix  my  attention,  it  was 
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ffiren  to  ibem) ;  but  dame  Forttni€r 
bad  not  done  witb  me^  and  was  deter* 
mined  to  display  her  despotism  ere  I 
eould  leave  tne  honse.  Shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  last  act^  as 
my  eye  roamed  over  the  gorgeous 
spectacle,  it  was  fastened  on  the  in^ 
mates  of  a  box  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house,  and  never  wandered  from 
them  during  the  remainder  of  the 
play.  They  were,  a  lovely  girl  and  a 
white-haired,  hard- worn  officer,  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before,  and  whom  I 
took  to  be  her  father.  He  wore  at 
his  breast  one  or  two  medals  and 
crosses,  and  seemed  suffering  from  ill 
health,  perhaps  arising  from  service. 
I  had  never  beheld  a  creature  of  such 
surpassing  beauty  as  his  companion. 
You  will  not  laugh,  for  I  remember 
in  M  times  your  agreeing  with  me  on 
the  possibility  of  such  things,  when  I 
tell  you  that  half  bourns  g^lance  taught 
me  that  there  was  the  One  with  whom 


my  fate  was  inextrioably  imrolvBd. 
Soon  thunders  of  ap^daase  annowwad 
the  conclusion  of  the  play ;  ih^  prima 
doima  was  called  for  ;  some  wreaths 
were  flung  on  the  stage  ;  when  I  next 
looked  round  my  incognita  was  gone. 

^<  I  soothed  my  mortification  with 
the  conviction  that  somewhere  or  otiier 
I  should  meet  wi&  her  forthwith. 
With  new  life  I  sought  all  the  assem* 
Wies ;  every  public  place  which  fur- 
nished a  possibility  of  success  was 
ransacked ;  I  attended  the  opera  night 
after  night,  but  in  vain.  Then,  ima» 
gining  they  might  have  altogether  left 
London,  and  remembering  the  shods 
of  English  which  migrate  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  I  got  a  three-months' 
leave  to  try  chance  once  more.  I  am 
afraid  'tis  a  desperate  one ;  what  say 
you.  Jack  ?" 

*'  Bad  enough,  no  doubt ;  I  won't 
join  you  in  eaUing  it  *  desperate ;'  but 
pass  the  wine,  dear  boy  !*' 


GHAVTER  II. 


*'  loh  babe  genossen  das  irdische  Glnek 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet.'* 

The  Pkcolomuu. 


We  spent  the  whole  of  the  week 
following  in  going  the  rounds  of  the 
city.  I  will  not  weary  my  reader  with 
the  detail  of  the  various  sights.  Has 
not  the  most  commonplace  tourist 
warmed  into  eloquence  in  this  chapter 
of  his  work ;  and  besides,  are  they 
not  all  given  at  large  in  the  guide- 
books of  Mr.  Murray  and  the  rest  of 
the  Row  ?  We  did  as  I  suppose 
other  travellers  are  accustomed  to  do ; 
began  the  dav  with  devising  a  thousand 
plans  of  activity,  and  effected  some- 
thing under  one-fourth  of  what  we 
devised;  then  blamed  ourselves  for 
not  doing  more,  and  fell  into  the  same 
error  on  the  day  following:  drove, 
walked,  and  rode  to  satiety,  and  alter- 
nated these  fits  of  activity  with  sea- 
sons of  occasional  loitering  and  repose. 
And  oftenest  we  found  ourselves 
lingering  in  the  two  sculpture  gal- 
leries and  Santa  Croce,  with  the  ad- 
joining Medician  chapel.  The  divine 
shapes  of  Grecian  beauty,  those  only 
embodiments  of  the  ideal,  which  are 
preserved  to  us  in  the  former^  can 
make  even  the  sorrowful  forget ;  and 
I  stole  away  Harley  from  himself  very 


often  in  the  contemplation  of 
incomparable  statue.  Who  can  p^ia 
by  the  unfathomable  grief  of  thai 
Niobe,  the  dignity  of  the  ApoUo,  ^ 
severe  majesty  of  the  Juno»  or  tba 
impassioned  Venus,  or  the  intellectoal 
Minerva,  unmoved  ?  Yet  I  may  thus 
only  passingly  allude  to  them:  the 
world  has  worshipped  be£[>re  them; 
Byron  has  given  us  the  poetry  of  their 
awakened  thought,  and  they  bare  be» 
catalogued  in  prose  by  no  lesaer  pen 
than  Shelley's.     . 

But  Santa  Croce,  what  of  it?  Italy, 
richer  in  her  dead  than  in  angfat  ska 
possesses  instinct  with  life,  has,  within 
these  walls,  garnered  up  her  beatmm- 
tal  harvest:  here  sleep  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Machiavelli,  and  Alfieri,  and  Boc- 
caccio ;  and  here  is  the  oenotsdi  oi 
Dante,  to  whom  Florence  was,  as  ha 
wrote  himself,  Parvi  mater  amtris* 
We  roamed  from  chapel  to  chapd  ol 
this  glorious  place  ;  if  thearchiteotttNi 
one  day  attracted  us,  there  were  Iha 
noble  recollections  for  ano Aer«  Tbao 
oamethe  more  illuatrionamonuneatef 
then  the  humbler  epitajphs.  0#  ttoa 
last>  only  one  has  %emt  ftiptA  pm  Mf^ 
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tMmmrj.  I  baye  dnoe  learned  it  it 
xwj  well  known ;  it  was  erected  over 
a  young  girl,  and  bore  this  insoripdon : 

**  Elisb  de  L— - 
Ke  me  plaignez  pas,    si  tous  savies 
oombien   de  peines  ce   tombeau  m'  a 
6pargneesx" 

At  if  affection  still  lived  within  that 
tomb,  and  even  thence  sent  forth  its 
voice  of  comfort  to  the  living  I 

Harlevyet  cherished  the  idea  that 
he  was  destined  soon  to  meet  with  the 
lovely  ai^Murition  that  had  so  strangely 
filled  his  mind.  It  was  a  portion  of 
his  philosophy  that  the  heart  possesses 
in  itself  a  prophetic  wisdom,  if  men 
would  only  follow  out  its  secret  im- 
pulses; and  he  certainly  showed  his 
own  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  by  building  largely 
upon  it,  and  becommg  cheerful  under 
what  I  could  not  help  pronouncing  a 
mere  delusion.  I  humoured  him  in 
it  however.  I  do  not  know  that  those 
fHends  deserve  any  gratitude  who  la- 
bour  to  destroy  the  harmless  imagin- 
ings which  bring  us  pleasure ;  dreams 
they  may  be,  and  fond  ones,  but  if 
they  beguile  the  time  of  our  sojourn, 
why  awaken  us  from  them  to  life's  sad 
realities  ? — they  are  visitants  from 
another  world,  and  yet,  in  their  kind- 
ness, our  friends  would  have  us  ex- 
obange  them  for  the  more  certain 
deceptions  of  this. 

English  families  we  could  find  in 
abundance  ;  but  we  did  not  mix  much 
with  them.  Harley's  object  could  be 
as  easily  accomplished  in  the  public 
promenades  ^  and  once  or  twice  going 
to  the  country  fetes  of  the  duke,  gave 
vs  a  correct  knowledge  of  what 
English  were  in  the  place.  Besides 
we  were  so  much  occupied  with  our 
own  plans,  that  we  had  no  time  to 
throw  away  on  the  cultivation  of  our 
countrymen*s  acquaintance. 

We  were  one  day  at  our  old  haunt 
Ae  cathedral:  it  was  thronged  with 
people  5  mass  was  going  on  at  one  of 
the  altars,  and  a  small  circle  of  wor- 
shippers were  assembled  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  in  another  a  group  of  mendicants 
were  soliciting  alms ;  in  another  were 
visitors,  come  like  ourselves  to  loiter 
aad  gaze.  We  passed  them  all ;  man  v 
of  the  last  were  from  our  own  land, 
as  we  could  easily  tell  from  their  man- 
ners aad  the  ends  of  their  whisperings, 


gathered  up  as  we  walked  by;  but 
uiey  were  strangers  to  us,  and  we 
passed  on. 

We  crossed  by  the  altar  where  the 
white-robed  priest  was  officiating ;  the 
tali  candles  burned  dimly  in  the  rich 
glare  of  day ;  the  worshippers  were 
absorbed  in  adoration,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  noise  of  our  footsteps. 
Leaving  them,  we  came  to  the  able 
where  were  the  tomb  and  epitaph  I 
have  before  mentioned :  I  do  not  know 
what  drew  us  there  beyond  the  in- 
terest those  simple  words  created. 
Harley*s  imaginative  mind  had  formed 
some  pathetic  story  of  a  midden,  the 
joy  of  her  parents  and  the  pride  of 
some  one  dearer  to  her  than  both, 
taken  from  the  arms  of  love,  and 
brought  down  suddenly  to  darkness 
and  the  worm:  this  gave  him  suffi- 
cient reason  for  wishing  to  see  it  a^n, 
and  hb  eloquent  fancy  even  stirred 
my  matter-of-fact  disposition.  And 
it  is  a  touching  truth,  that  in  strange 
places  the  passing  visitor  never  over- 
looks the  houses  of  the  dead;  his 
heart  naturally  claims  a  brotherhood 
with  those  m'eamless  sleepers;  its 
warmest  feelings  are  entirely  theirs, 
even  when  it  must,  of  necessity,  be 
closed  against  the  unloving  that  are 
around  it  and  alive. 

The  strong  sunlight  was  flung 
across  the  aisle  in  slanting  radiance^ 
and  the  living  glory  poured  itself  down 
upon  that  low  grave,  as  if  marking  out 
a  pathwav  to  the  heavens  for  the  young 
imnlortaf  .  In  the  column  of  light  thus 
let  down,danced  a  thousand  gay  motes, 
whose  increasing  activity  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  stillness  of  the 
place,  and  its  quiet  occupiers.  There 
was  an  old  man  there ;  he  had  been 
endeavoiu'ing  with  fiuling  eyes  slowly 
to  decypher  the  inscription  for  a 
fair  girl  who  stood  near  him,  but 
turnea  away  from  us.  The  scene  was 
a  striking  one,  and  fixed  us  breathless 
to  where  we  stood.  The  old  man's 
task  was  done  ;  he  had  been  reciting 
the  last  words  as  we  drew  near,  and 
rising  from  his  stooping  position,  he 
took  his  hat  from  the  marble  floor 
where  it  had  been  lying,  and  advanced 
to  his  young  companion.  They  had 
not  heard  our  approach ;  for,  evidently 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers, he  now,  in  a  low  and  broken 
voice,  said  something  to  her  the  pur- 
port of  which  we  could  not  catch. 
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The  answer  was  in  English,  and 
thrilled  us  from  very  sweetness— 

**  And  yet,  father,"  she  replied,  "  is 
it  not  well  with  them  that  die  young  ?' 
The  early-called — who  that  lored  them 
would  bring  them  back  again  ?" 

She  turned  in  her  fine  enthusiasm. 
The  light  playing  about  her  person 
made  her  almost  ''  too  bright  to  look 
upon,"  and  cast  round  a  face  in  which 
sadness  and  beauty  were  deeply  blent 
together,  that  halo  which  painters 
mag  over  the  heads  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints.  Poor  Harley,  who  had 
been  before  fascinated  with  the  lovely 
picture,  almost  leaped  from  the  ground 
where  he  bad  been  fastened ;  for  there 
before  him  was  the  cause  of  all  his 
perplexity  and  sorrow — there  stood 
the  mysterious  Unknown  of  the  opera. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  were  placed 
beneath  the  protection  of  one  of 
ihe  side-arches,  and  the  sunbeam 
which  so  plainly  revealed  to  us  this 
interesting  group,  placed  us  at.  the 
same  time  in  deep  shadow  with  respect 
to  them.  It  was  impossible  for  them 
to  see  us  distinctly,  yet  they  were 
now  aware  that  Usteners  had  been  by 
for  some  time.  I  saw  the  moment 
called  for  decision ;  the  old  man  with 
wrinkled  brow,  looked  haughtily  in 
our  quarter,  to  reprehend  and  repel 
omr  intrusion.  In  a  deep  whisper  to 
Harley  I  besought  him  to  recollect 
^mself,  while  I  went  forward  to  offer 
our  apologies.  Was  not  that  face 
known  to  me?  Tet,  if  it  were  he,  he 
was  greatly  altered.  I  came  bmMK  It 
could  be  no  other.  li  was  he— the 
friend  who  had  watched  over  my  or- 
phanage in  India,  Colonel  Montagu. 
He  recognized  me  at  once. 

"  What!  young  T ,  how  came 

you  here  ;  enjoying  Madam  Fortune's 
kindness,  eh  ?  Boys  think  they  never 
can  get  liberty  enough.  But,  John,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  the  son  of  my  old 
dear  friend ;  how  long  are  you  fi'om 
England?*' 

f  replied,  asking  a  thousand  par- 
dons for  Harley  and  myself^  on  account 
of  our  unintentional  eaves-dropping, 
and  wound'  all  iqp  by  saying,  «*  I  was 
now  only  happy  that  it  had  so  hM>pened : 
rudeness  for  once  was  rewarded,  not 
punished.'* 

'*  No  apologies — no  apologies,  boy. 
Bo  you  not  recollect  your  old  friend, 
Emily — or  shall  I  have  to  introduce 
you  again  ?    Here,  love,  is  an  old  ac- 


quaintanoe  of  yoiin».  &fr.  T- 

of  the  Inner  Teaq^ie,  Barritler  1  hm, 

and  sa  forth." 

She' had  not  forgotten,  and  reoelved 
me  kindly  and  affectionately..  We  had 
romped  together  in  chydboody  and 
during  my  sojourn  imder  the  cohMiei^ 
roof  had  felt  for  each  other  as  bro* 
ther  and  sister.  From  the  time  that 
my  ubcle'  plaeed  me  at  adiool,  atad 
thence  moved  me  to  Cambrkl^  wo 
had  not  met,  thoii(|^  I  had  oceai»Baily 
aeen  her  fkcher  m  tile  intenraL  I 
never  learned,  until  this  kind  firiead 
had  long  been  in  the  gnev^  hb  rea- 
aons  for  keeping  aloof  from  me  at  that 
time ;  it  was  lest  he  aheivld  BMm  my 
nucleus  jealousy,  and  theace  aiar  wr^ 
prospects.  Relatives  not  over  hmd 
themselves  are  peculiarly  aeBskivo  M 
that  goodness  coming  from  othar  q  var* 
ters  wherdn  they  are  theaaelvcs  de- 
ficient. 

We  had  not  met  for  nine  or  tan 
years.  I  found  every  early  pruMBiae  of 
beauty  amply  fulfilled ;  she  nad  grown 
to  lovely  womanhood.  Perhaps  taldof 
those  features  sqMurately,  you  m^ghf 
bring  to  mind  many  to'  earoel  her  in 
each-^some  to  outofauie  her  in  danriiBg 
beauty  of  &oe — some  to  poaaeaa  maare 
exact  symmetry  of  form ;  bat,  taking 
her  all  in  aU,  suoh  a  malon  erf  h^inr 
qualities  and  rare  loveliDOssy^a^dk-aB 
elegant  mind  inhabiting  «'  tenple  -wor- 
thy of  its  reception.  Mid  tnA  beavi- 
warm  manners,  (the  suashiBO  that 
fighted  up  the  whole  iaoo  of  her  «a- 
-  tnre,)  I  have  never  b^ield  aa  they  ex« 
isted  in  Emily  Montagu.  She  wm 
more  the  creature  of  df^ama  than  what 
you  m^ht  hope  to  meet  with  in  aetoal 
embodmient. 

I  introduced  my  fri«id.  He  was 
now  hhnself  again,  and  did  Ina  part 
well.  On  omr  adieu,  we  reoeived  a 
pressing  invitation  to  dtne  tfaaCtda^  at 
the  Villa  Nuovo,  which  they  wen  oe- 
oupying  for  the  aeaaon. 

«« I  have  come  abroad,"  aaid  the 
colonel,  <<for  a  little  ^i>faile,  teaaMB 
the  physicians  tell  me  it  ia  a  dii^  I 
owe  my  girl  to  prop  i^  tlda  tottering 
tenement  so  long  as  I  can.  Weaaevo 
company,  so  come  earfy ;  I  Jonra  a 
thousand  questiona  to  aak  jn«  laim 
FareweM,  Mr.  Harley."    ^^^^     ~ 

'<Wein  dear  chiiek»'*|i«| 
our  return  we  gaily  ra»»9 
stairs  togtther;  M*^!! 
you  to  be  a  fait^  of  |h  1 
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nil  ef  BrdMovM^  th^  Mijy  eMld 
» tbi  d«id>  but  jou  teem  to  poMcsa 
•pells  to  coi\jiire  up  the  living.'* 
r**Juk»  Jack,"  U  replied,  <«*tiftAll 
bviayinoiu" 

<<  No !  I  wBmnt  you  she,  is  there  ia 
ieeh  and  blood ;  but  how  handsome 
she  is*  I  wonder  1  did  not  know  her 
at  once.  She  is  not  much  chained ; 
and  Harley,  you're  a  Ivcky  dc^.  Nerer 
was  roan  before  so  blessed  m  his  ac- 
quaintance»  A  Totive  shrine  is  the 
least  Tou  ean  give  my  memory  wheu 
I've  done  with  this  breathing  world. 
Come,  Gome»  all  perils  are  now  over 

at  least " 

**  Now  begun>"  said  he«  smilingly. 
**  But  was  not  my  findmg  her  here» » 
tbonssDdmiksawayianMrvel?  Jack, 
you  seem  to  know  all  about  them ;  for 
our  friendship's  sake  let  me  hear  it. 
Comoy  I  am:  all  ira^Mitience— Montagu^ 
is  not  that  the  name?"  and  here  he 
gabUed  in  a  delightfully  incoherent 


.  <*  Do,  dear  Jack,"  he  continued,  "  let 
ne  have  alL  You  are  not  disposed  to 
be  unkind.  Could  you  read  my  heart, 
you  would  know  that  its  every  pulsa- 
tion ia  hers.  But  who  is  she—wnat  is 
she?  and  the  old  father-^ what  about 
bim?" 

•  "  If  you  will  only  let  me  answer  you 
«De  qaestiMi  at  a  time,  or  tell  the  tale 
in  my  own  way,  I  am  satisfied  to  im* 
part  it  all  to  you.  There,  pull  over 
that  trunk,  ^ou  can  sit  on  it;  or — I 
did  not  see  it  before — ^here's  a  seat ; 
now  tt$80tfez  vam  moh  cher.  You  are 
very  right,  the  name  is  Montagu." 

«« And  the  other?" 

«*  Emily." 

*«  Where  do  they  live  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  I'll  not  be  catechised. 
You  must  allow  me  to  speak  as  I  will, 
or  notat  alL  Mav  I  trouble  you  to 
take  that  eravat  irom  me?  Thank 
you:  now,  give  me  the  towel — thanks. 
How  blunt  these  noon  are.  I  say, 
Harky,  have  you  any  at  your  place 
over  the  way,  wherever  it  is ;  do  run, 
like  a  good  fellow,  for  them»  You 
will  not  be  long,  and  we  have  a  dear 
hour  and  a  hiuf  yet ;  or  if  you  will, 
I'll  send  Paolo  for  them." 

I  caiinot  be  malicious  long,  nor  do 
I  much  land  your  |>rovpking  practical 
jokers ;  still — as  it  is  the  truth  I  shall 
conless  it — 1  deai^y  love,  for  a  while, 
ft  Utile  (MHe.  Harley  was  eyes  and 
f#i^wai«Hig  to  ^rmk  m  every  syllable 


I  should  let  Hill,  for  whidi  reason  I 
was  grudginff  ,of  each  word ;  had  ha 
been  quiet,  he  would  have  heard  it 
outright,  for  mj^  babbling  tongue 
would  have  run  it  over  immediately 
for  him,  but  now  do  what  my  better 
nature  would  to  the  contrary,  I  could 
not  resist  a  little  raillery. 

**  Well,  will  you  get  me  the  razOTS, 
and  yon  shall  hear  every  word  of  it  ? 
Tush,  man,  never  mind  her ;  besides 
you  have  no  chance,  if  she  possess  any 
taste  I  know  whither  she  will  turn  iu 
preference." 

But  when  I  beheld  his  forlorn  mor- 
tified countenance,  I  forbore ;  he  was 
•o  silent,  and  took  it  all  so  patiently, 
and  seemed  so  to  understand  my  pm* 
santry,  and  to  wait  till  it  was  over, 
that  I  gave  up  the  unffraoious  task  at 
once,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  with  wx 
occasional  interruption, 

<«  You  sAatf  hear  it  all,  Harlev.  Are 
you  acquainted  with  the  road  from 
town  to  Canterbury?" 

**  Yes,  I  have  gone  it  a  dozen  times.** 

'^  Ah  I  now  we  are  getting  to  it.  I 
wonder  do  thev  supp^  any  hot  water 
in  this  establishment — must  do  with- 
out it,  VLxmporte ther^  I've  cut  my- 
self, all  through  your  means,  Harley.** 

"  But  about  Canterbury?" 

"Ye — ^yesl  I  was  on  the  highroad 
to  it  when  you  stop|^  me.  You  re- 
member the  little  village  of  Ashton ; 
it  is  midway  between  Chatham  and  the 
Kentish  capital — eh?  and  those  lofly 
elm  trees  that  skirt  the  road  for  some 
fttii»t»  lid,  the  high  Elizabethan  ga- 
bles and  countless  chimneys  you  get  a 
peep  of  from  the  coach-roof,  they  must 
nave  struck  you.  Ashton  belongs  to 
the  Montagus,  and  Ashton-hall  has 
been  their  residence  for  centuries. 

"  You  know,  Harley — but  you  don't 
know,  for  I  never  told  you— that  mv 
Either  occupied,  at  one  time,  a  hign 
political  post  in  India,  under  Com- 
wallis ;  he  there  met  Colonel  Montagu. 
They  had  been  fHends  in  Eur<me,  they 
now  became  brothers  in  anotW  he- 
misphere. The  colonel's  first  wrefluth 
was  won  at  the  storming  of  the  Mysore 
Suhaun's  capitaL  His  subsequent  bril- 
liant career  I  have  no  time  to  relate, 
you  will  read  of  it  in  the  despatches. 
When,  heart-broken  from  the  early  loss 
of  his  wife,  and  worn  out  by  care,  and 
the  climate,  and  latigue,  mv  poor  pa- 
rent died  at  Travaneore,  his  fri^d 
WM  bfiid«  him  when  he  <^ew  bis  last 
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brMtb,  and  reoeiyed  from  hiniiaf  a 
flaored  Immj,  kia  boy*  te  wb^  ha 
Towad  to  be  as  a  ikther. 

^<  Nobly  he  redeemed  bis  promise. 
Unlike  many  aromid  bim^  my  fatber, 
disdaining  peculation  in  any  sm^^e*  bad 
lived  an  honest  man,  and  1  soppose  in 
consequence  died  a  poor  one«  His 
efi^ots,  what  tiiey  were,  were  oonrerted 
into  money,  and  invested  in  bis  or« 
pban*8  name.  Nay,  more :  recollecting 
that  I  bad  in  England  a  wealthy  nncle^ 
this  more  than  friend  prepared  to  take 
me  to  him,  hoping  tnat«  as  be  was 
ehikiless,  be  mig^t  adopt  and  make 
me  bis  lieir. 

'<  Every  thing  had  been  arranged 
fbr  the  voyage,  when  a  letter  reached 
him  with  the  news  that  he  was  now 
possessor  of  the  Montagu  estates, 
Hia  eMer  brother,  under  the  excitement 
of  the  chase,  leaped  a  six-foot  wall* 
'  which  was  hia  last  lei^,  fbr  horse  and 
rider  were  fbund  dead  on  the  other 
side.  He  had  led  a  bachelor  life,  and 
left  none  to  mourn  him.  There  was  a 
frigid  pompous  fbneral ;  mourning 
coaches  came  from  all  the  country 
round  ;  the  village  church  was  clad  in 
black;  a  glowing  sermon  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  family  parson,  and  all 
was  over. 

^  A  happy  time  I  had  of  it  at  the 
hall  on  our  return :  that  is,  before  my 
uncle  had  determbed  whether  he  would 
receive  me  or  not.  How  many  days 
have  I  spent  under  those  noble  park 
trees,  or  gone  a-nutting  in  the  woods 
with  the  old  butler  I  It  waa.4lrem 
feelings  of  duty,  and  regarding  the 
right  of  so  near  a  relative  as  sacred, 
that  the  colonel  made  fl4>plication'to 
him  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  would  have 
rejoiced  the  more  had  I  been  left  alto- 
gether with  him. 

*'  You  have  now  the  whole  story, 
Harley.  Miss  Montagu  I  have  not 
seen  (or  eight  or  ten  years,  nor  do  I 
think  I  should  have  known  her  in  other 
company  than  her  father's ;  yet  you 
saw  how  kindly  she  saluted  me.  Go 
en  and  prosper ;  if  ever  girl  bad  a 
warm  devoted  heart,  it  is  Emily.*' 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  noise 
of  heavy  feet  and  the  bumping  of  pon* 
derous  articles  of  furniture  agamst 
the  walls,  as  they  moved  them  up  the 
stairs. 

««  Hilk)  I   new  arrivals,  \  suppose  ?" 

Harley  looked  out. 
'  <«  No,  only  my  hignge ;  I  bid  them 
bring  it  here,  and  they  are  only  now 


removing  It.  Thaidu,  liHutkfl^  ero- 
nore^  Jack.  I  must  now,  as  ftist  aa  t 
can,  make  my  toilet  When  you  have 
Inished  come  up  to  me." 

Half  an  hour  saw  me  viewine  XKf* 
aelf  very  complacently  in  the  large 
mirror,  and  another  thirty  ndnutee 
Harley  and  myself  in  a  one-horse  ca- 
briolet moving  along  towards  the  VUIa 
Nuovo.  Our  vetturino  I  bad  directed 
to  be  in  readiness,  and,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, be  gave  us  no  more  than  tKe  nsual 
amount  of  delay.  At  first  be  k^  to 
the  same  route  which  we  had  taken  In 
our  walk^  then  diverged  Ihm  it| 
then  by  some  crossing  road  roomed 
to  it ;  and  at  last,  to  our  amaaeraent, 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  villa.  In  the 
grounds  of  which  we  bad  sat  down 
to  rest* 

"  Mystery  of  mysteries  I**  Sttd  my 
eompanion,  '<  where  will  all  this  per« 
plexing  wonderment  end  ?" 

We  were  kindly  welcomed.  My 
introduction  of  Harley,  and  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  deep-seated  firi^idship 
between  us,  was  enough  to  save  him 
from  any  stifThess  of  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  colonel  or  Mua  Montagu. 
We  had  no  idle  parade,  no  ehiUing  ror- 
mality  to  encounter :  and  cheering  it  Is, 
after  wandering  far  among  strangen, 
to  find  yourseu  with  those  of  your 
own  country  onoe  more.  The  eveninflf 
passed  off  quickly  and  joyously.  1 
had  unnumbered  remlnisoences  of  old 
times  to  speak  about.  Harley's  pro- 
fession brought  him  near  the  colonel, 
but  I  could  detect  verv  often  mditirmi 
look  and  manner  which  enabled  me  to 
read  bis  heart  We  at  lengtli  took  a 
reluctant  leave  at  a  late,  or  rather 
an  early  hour,  and  returned  to  our 
bostebry. 

Next  day  we  gave  a  morning  call, 
and  eontiuttally,  dav  after-day,  was  one 
or  another  excuse  m  readiness  for  our 
visiting  our  kind  fnends  at  the  viSa. 
Sometimes  it  was  to  form  a  party  to  tiie 
sights  of  the  city  ;  sometimes  to  join  in 
an  excursion  to  the  defigbtfVd  Vale  of 
Amo ;  then  Colonel  Montagu  was  often 
uling,  and  it  was  necessary  to  rnqmre 
for  mm>  or  only  land  to  ait  wHb  the 
old  man,  and  amuse  him  br  talkhig  or 
reading  when  he  waa  miaMe  hmadf 
to  move  about  When  are  pMsiato 
amiable  as  when  under  thai  mmlKh 
manizing  influence  of  de^  «a4 JMqd«^ 
passion?  £ve«  in  my  <9«».Hnf 
never  befbre^  i^peaMd  m^'ttltmlm 
and  soon  from  *'  your  frioiMl^'*  ki  Ml 
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AloBe  spoken  of  at  the  tUU  m  *^  our 
friend." 

I  felt  no  qualms  of  conscience  on 
account  of  what  I  was  doing.  Emily^ 
I  could  plainly  see^  was  not  insensible 
to  hb  worthy  nor  could  I  else  than  re- 
joice in  the  rising  feeling  of  interest 
wherewith  she  regarded  him.  I  knew 
him  to  be  worthy  of  her  hand,  and  I 
knew  that  his  whole  mind  was  filled 
with  the  one  omnipotent  thought  of 
being  accepted  by  her.  Wakmg  or 
sleeping,  from  the  moment  he  had 
casually  beheld  her  at  the  opera,  no 
other  idea  engrossed  him — such  is  the 
folly,  such  the  sincerity  of  a  first  pas- 
sion ! 

I  have  no  thrilling  incident  to  relate 
of  heroism  on  the  part  of  my  friend, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  evidence 
the  strength  and  sincerity  of  his  love, 
nor  shall  I  invent  any  to  embellish  a 
story  the  whole  of  whose  cliums  must 
rest  upon  its  truth.  But  if  ever  esteem, 
gradually  ripening  from  day  to  day, 
can  supply  the  pla^e  of  those  feelings 
of  gratitude  which  such  an  event  must 
awaken,  then  was  not  Harley  a  suffer- 
er firom  the  want  of  this  opportunity. 
A  being  formed  to  be  loved,  no  won- 
der his  attentions  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  an  affectionate  romantic  girl. 

At  length  matters  were  hurried  to 
jk  grisis.  Harley's  leave  of  absence 
was  to  expire  in  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
visible  emotion  with  which  Emily  re- 
ceived the  news,  if  it  made  the  colo- 
nel anxiously  question  himself  about 
my  friend's  sincerity,  left  him  in  at 
least  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  his  daughter's  heart. 

**  John,  said  he  to  me,  as  on  the 
following  day  we  took  a  stroll  together 
to  the  river*s  banks,  "  I  have  since 
yesterday  been  every  moment  upbraid- 
ing myself  for  my  gross  forgetfulness 
of  a  father's  duty.  The  feelings  of 
your  friend  for  Miss  Montagu,  if  I 
had  not  been  purblind,  I  might  have 
read  long  ago ;  and  since  these  tidings 
of  his  departure  have  come,  it  is  plam 
to  me  that  my  girl  reciprocates  them 
too  warmly  for  her  peace  of  mind. 
But  there  is  no  one  in  fault  except 
myself.  Tell  me  more  about  this  Har- 
ley :  his  bearing  is  gallant — is  his  heart 
80  ?  or  is  the  conquest  of  a  poor  girl's 
affection  a  matter  engaged  in  by  him 
as  by  others,  for  eclat  9  Soldiers' 
vows,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  lightly 
Spoken,  amd  sometimes  lightly  broken 
also." 


I  satined  the  old  man.  **  In  birth, 
cok>nel,  he  is  her  equal ;  in  fortune  he 
is  not  behind  her ;  and  in  the  purity 
of  his  affections  deserving  even  of  such 
a  being.*'  I  said  much  more  and 
soothed  his  agitation  as  well  as  I  could* 
for  the  thick  drops  of  agony  and  fear 
were  gathering  on  his  brow,  and  he 
seemed  to  listen  to  me  as  to  one  who 
was  allotting  to  him  a  portion  of  life 
or  death. 

And  Emily — how  fared  it  with  her? 
If  her  father  had  such  sad  conflicting 
thoughts,  how  far  shared  she  in  them  ? 
Sometimes  she  deemed  Harley's  atten- 
tions only  the  courtly  manners  of  the 
polished  man  of  the  world.  Then,  there 
was  something  of  tenderness  in  that 
mild  eye,  which  bespoke  sincerity,  and 
the  softness  of  voice  with  which  he  would 
sometimes  address  her  told  more  than 
the  most  eloquent  pleading.  Oh !  how 
she  did  love  him  when  such  memories 
came  to  her.  Then  her  fother!  if 
Harley  were  sincere,  could  she  ever 
forgive  herself  this  deception?  She 
wonld  fiy  to  the  old  man,  and  ask  his 
counsel  and  protection  ;  but  then,  how 
could  she  own  her  love,  when,  after  all, 
Harley  might  be  only  simulating  ?  It 
would  be  unmaidenly,  and  she  could 
not  do  it. 

Emily  was  to  be  pitied :  loving,  ido- 
lizing her  father  as  she  did,  this  was 
her  first  and  only  concealment  from 
him-— it  was  ungenerous,  it  was  unkind, 
and  she  felt  it  keenly.  The  reserve 
which  sits  so  lightly  upon  the  heart, 
whesibftworld  hasarivenitback  upon 
itself,  and  taught  it  the  stern  necessity 
for  dissembling,  is  a  piun  and  a  burden 
in  the  days  of  our  happy  inexperience. 
Confidence  in  early  youth  is  a  natural 
impulse ;  it  is  only  when  we  are  de- 
ceived and  wounded  we  begin  to  deny 
our  real  feelings  and  assume  false 
ones.  We  diplomatize  in  our  self-de- 
fence, and  gradually  cease  accusing 
ourselves  for  doing  so :  in  the  harle- 
quin play  of  life,  if  we  wear  no  mask, 
we  only  attract  ridicule  for  being  unlike 
the  rest. 

At  length  all  reasons  for  reserve 
were  swept  away  :  Harley  was  obliged 
to  prepare  for  his  departure.  A  few 
days  before  his  leaving  he  found  means 
to  avow  his  love,  and  was  surprised,  as 
most  men  are  in  such  cases,  to  disco- 
ver the  lady  knew  it  long  before.  He 
set  out  after  a  passionate  adieu,  and 
returned  to  England  the  accepted  lover 
of  Emily  Montagu. 
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**  These  pleasures 
En^  in  delusion.  "---i^at«/,  iy  Shelley. 


1  MUST  now  hurry  on  matters,  else  my 
tale  may  hecome  tedious.  What  re- 
miuns  did  not  pass  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, but  I  heard  it  immediately 
after  its  occurrence,  and  can  conse- 
quently detail  it  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. 

Harley  returned  to  England ;  the 
Montagus,  whose  tour  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, followed  soon  ;  while  I,  who 
had  the  world  all  before  me — and  a 
homeless  man  miffht  roam  from  Cha- 
mouni  to  China,  without  caring  exactly 
where  to  rest — continued  my  solitary 
stroll  through  the  Tuscan  duke's  terri- 
tories. Thence  passyig  southward  to 
the  papal  states,  I  for  a  while  made 
the  eternal  city  my  head-quarters; 
but  tiring  of  it  went  on  to  Naples, 
where  I  spent  a  glorious  three  months, 
and  where  I  was  when  the  remainder 
of  my  little  tale  took  place. 

rhad  frequently  letters  from  Harley 
and  two  or  three  from  Colonel  Mon- 
tagu. I  was  pained  to  hear  that  th^ 
health  of  the  latter  was  each  day 
declining ;  he  bad  received  some  bene- 
fit from  his  continental  tour,  but  his 
love  of  home,  like  the  Switzer's  Aeim- 
wehs  had  urged  him  to  return.  "  I 
have  now  only  one  wish,"  he  wrote  to 
me,  ''to  see  my  child  settled  in  life; 
80  soon  as  this  marriage  takes  place  I 
shall  be  in  content,  and  shall  dose  my 
eyes  in  peace."  They  were  all  staying 
at  Ash  ton,  but  were  to  come  up  to 
town  in  the  winter  for  medical  ad- 
vice. 

Winter  came  on,  and  one  day 
the  post  brought  me  tidings  that 
all  arrangements  were  completed. 
A  day  was  mentioned  for  which  the 
marriage  was  fixed,  and  I  was  strongly 
entreated  to  gfive  up  my  lonely  habits 
and  be  present,  Harley  sportively  add- 
ing in  a  P.S. — 

**  Come,  my  dear  Jack,  if  it  were 
only  to  give  me  away.  1  do  not  know 
how  to  get  through  the  awfu^^ceremony 
without  you,  and  as  vou  began  it  I  think 
I  can  with  justice  call  on  you  to  see  me 
fturly  over  the  business.  My  Emily 
joins  and  begs  you  for  old  time*s  sake 
to  be  here.  Mind,  we  take  no  ex- 
ows^** 


So  I  was  preparing  to  set  out,  and 
had  applied  for  my  passport,  when  I 
was  seized  with  a  malaria  fever,  which 
left  me  scarcely  strength  and  intelli- 
gence to  write  to  my  friends  excusing 
myself  on  some  other  plea,  and  entreat- 
ing that  everything  should  go  on  with- 
out me. 

Three  weeks  of  languishing,  two  of 
madness,  and  the  last  of  nervous  ex- 
citement, so  distressing  that  the  Italian 
leech  despaired  of  my  recovery.  Yet 
I  struggled  through  it,  slowly  to  be 
sure  but  successfully,  and  the  first  use 
T  made  of  returning  strength  was  to 
creep  alon^  towards  England  to  wit- 
ness and  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  my 
friends.  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
them  since  the  date  of  my  illness,  when 
I  wrote  to  excuse  myself. 

There  is  nothing  for  the  kng^d 
sick  man  so  beneficial  as  this  passing 
from  place  to  place.  The  isolation  of 
the  dreary  hours  of  suffering  is  ex- 
changed for  the  consciousness  of 
healthful  and  bounding  life  ;  and  days 
of  pleasant  journeying,  and  nights  of 
refreshing  repose,  take  the  place  of 
those  seasons  of  dreadful  restlessn^' 
in  which  we  say  in  the  mornings 
would  God  it  were  even  1  and  at  even 
would  God  it  were  morning  I 

I  have  been  obliged  to  make  this 
Introduction,  for  my  sickness  prevented 
my  witnessing  what  is  to  foUow.  I 
shall  put  together  the  details  of  it  as 
well  as  I  can,  though  this  must  be  im- 
perfectly, and  shall  now  resume  the 
proper  narrative  foi*m. 

1  have  said  every  arrangement  had 
been  completed  for  the  coming  union. 
Gay  dresses  were  purchased,  a  hand- 
some travelling  carris^e  was  just 
finished,  the  usual  legiJ  settlements 
made,  the  parson  was  noticed,  and  the 
old  clerk  of  St.  George's  had  begun  to 
speculate  upon  the  handsome  fee  that 
awaited  him.  In  other  words,  the 
day  before  that  fixed  for  the  marrii^ 
had  come  round. 

A  number  of  relation.^  were  come  to 
them  for  the  occasion,  and  the  town 
residence  of  the  Montagus  wa3  fidl  as 
it  might  well  be.  A  haopy  <fiaBer 
party  they  had  of  it  that  a^y,  thoi^ 
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isbed  al  times  with  looks  of  lerioiis. 
est  and  moments  of  depression,  for 
le  partings  conseonent  upon  sndi 
Doarions  take  away  mm  them  a  great 
eal  of  their  jov.  Night  came,  thej^ 
sparatedy  and  the  rejoicinff  lover  re- 
imed  to  his  harraolu*  helieTii^  that 
n  the  morrow  he  was  to  daim  his 
rinsome  bride. 

'«  Harleyl  Harleyl"  sud  the  colonel, 
'  you  have  gained  a  warm  heart,  may 
ou  know  how  to  keen  it." 

Bat  why  did  the  old  man's  lip  trem- 
le  and  his  voice  falter  and  fail,  when 
Cmily  came  to  him  that  night  for  her 
arewell  kiss  and  blessing  ?  Far  away 
kt  first  were  bis  thoughts  then,  in  a 
»uming  land  where  beneath  the  shadow 
>f  the  palm  tree  her  mother's  cold  form 
lad  been  laid.  He  remembered  a 
imilar  wish,  and  chaises  like  what  he 
lad  given  Harley  given  to  bimself 
.bout  that  precious  one,  but  that  they 
kvmied  him  not  to  keep  her  from  the 
lestroyer.  And  now  there  was  to  be 
i  new  separation,  and  who  could  tell 
vhat  exchange  Emily  was  to  make  t 
Vfanwas  uncertain,  and  she  was  to 
eave  him  for  this  stranger. 

*'  Yet  would  it  not  be  selfish,"  said 
ie>  when  he  reached  his  own  room  and 
lad  closed  the  door — **  would  it  not  be 
nost  selfish  of  me  to  have  it  otherwise  ? 
[  should  soon  leave  her  behind  me  and 
klooe  ,in  the  world ;  how  blessed  the 
lertainihr  that  she  has  found  a  pro- 
ector  r 

*  •  •  •         * 

**  Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments, 
>r  a  bride  her  attire?"  said  one, 
speaking  by  the  voice  of  inspiration, 
aid  adopting  imagery  drawn  from 
cnowledge  of  the  human  heart  at  once 
ust  and  perfect.  When  the  familv 
«parated  for  the  evening,  Emily,  with 
di  a  maiden's  fondness  for  gay  doth* 
ng,  and  with  her  poor  little  heart 
hrobbing  with  joy  and  anxiety  for  the 
lay  that  was  fitft  coming  round,  went 
;o  her  room  to  give  her  last  look-over 
o  the  wedding  garments  which  were 
here  laid  out  m  profusion.  An  hour 
>r  uKHre  was  occupied  in  this  harmless 
)leasure,  and  she  half  blushed  as  »he 
caught  herself  looking  very  often  in 
he  glass,  '^  wondering  what  Charles 
vill  say  to  this  new  bonnet  I"  or  "  how 
»hair  I  twine  this  ringlet  ?"  Time 
noved  on ;  she  had  no  mclination  for 
deep,  so  bidding  Louise,  her  Swiss 
(ervant,  leave  some  water  that  she 


might  bathe  her  feet  in,  and  then  go  to 
r^,  she  drew  her  chair  over  to  tho 
fire,  and  taking  up  a  book  began  to 
read. 

It  was  a  curious  old  German 
romance,  aboundine  in  the  mysticism 
so  characteristio  of  that  singular  nation* 
Her  mind  wandered,  nor  with  her 
greatest  efforts  could  she  succeed  in 
getting  through  it  connectedly,  yet  it 
was  suited  to  her  mood  in  this  respect 
as  every  page  contained  fVtigments  of 
striking  thought  rather  than  a  closely 
woven  and  continuous  history.  There 
was  in  it  the  strength  of  a  powerful 
intellect  blended  with  extreme  eredu* 
Hty  and  superstition.  She  would  some- 
times, when  caught  by  an  idea  whoso 
wildness  raised  it  almost  to  sublimity, 
rest  her  head  upon  her  open  hand,  and 
pause  that  she  might  brmg  her  mind 
to  bear  more  closely  upon  the  writer's 
meaning.  One  of  these  remarks  was 
to  the  effect,  that  on  occasions  which 
are  epochs  in  our  history,  from  their 
pregnant  blessing  or  misfortune,  tiie 
dead  who  love  us  wander  back  from 
their  apirit-land  that  they  may  be  near 
to  witness  our  happiness  or  relieve  our 
woe.  She  breathed  quick  as  she  read 
it,  and  moaned  out  once  or  twice  the 
word  ^  Mother,"  and  glanced  around 
her  inquiringly  as  if  she  expected  her 
eye  would  somewhere  encounter  that 
loved  form.  It  was  expectation,  and 
yet  it  was  dread,  the  longing  for  the 
sight  of  one  so  dear,  and  the  mortal 
mrinking  from  a  visitant  fresh  from 
the  earthj  grave. 

She  liid.  aside  the  volume :  it  had 
made  her  nervous  and  agitated — ^  why 
had  she  taken  it  up  at  lul  ?"  and  going 
over,  (according  to  a  custom  she  had 

Siven  herself,)  she  flung  up  her  win« 
ow,  and  looked  out  on  the  night. 
The  moon  was  sidling  high,  through 
drifting  masses  of  watery  vapour, 
lighting  up  the  heavens  in  her  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  leaving 
all  the  rest  m  gloom.  Here  and 
there  a  few  stars  were  to  be  seen ; 
and  though  the  angry  clouds  con- 
tinually swept  them  away,  yet  in 
the  intervals  she  could  discover  them 
again  shininff  on  with  pale  and  ineffec- 
tual light.  In  the  square  before  her, 
the  lamps  burned  faintly  and  far  be. 
tween ;  many  of  them  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  strong  sudden  gusts, 
while  those  that  remained  flickered 
and  were  stayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
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driyiBg  wind.  The  treei  in  tke  ea* 
fllotiir«  tO0Md  wildly  abont  their  otoa* 
1m>iit  arssy  aady  bereft  of  tbiir  foli^gpey. 
added  to  the  dreariness  of  the  soea«# 
Still  it  was  cooling  to  her  throbUng 
tsmpka  to  let  that  breeie  sweq>  past 
her;  nor  heeded  she  the  ram  drops, 
heavy  and  thidc,  it  sometiBies  brooght 
with  it»  and  dashed  against  her  &ee 
and  bosom*  On  the  opposite  side  of 
tibe  sqnaroy  high  up  in  a  tall  honsey 
A  single  taper  was  bominff;  it  waa 
some  oompanT  toher»  and  she  was 
glad  to  see  it  there.  But  she  wondered 
what  it  was  they  were  doing  in  that 
ipoom ;  were  they  keeping  their  vi^l* 
by  a  sick  bed>  or  was  it  some  tortonng 
•ensotenoe  whioh  conld  not  rest^  or 
some  quiet  student  deinring  himself 
the  blessing  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  of 
his  kind?  Her  busy  fancy  framed 
a  hundred  different  scenes^  upon  whioli 
that  thin  jet  of  flame  might  be  looking 
down. 

In  ih&  remote  horison,  hr  awaj 
over  a  wilderness  of  btdlding^  she 
eould  see  the  grey  tints  of  morning 
beginning  to  l^eak  out;  so»  hastily 
dMnr  toe  window^  she  returned  to 
tiie  tsble  where  she  had  been  readings 
and  prepared  now  to  seek  the  rest 
her  exhausted  body  and  mind  both 
reouired. 

If  there  had  been  a  Tolume  to  ex<^ 
oite*  was  there  none  to  compose? 
A  silver-dasped  Bible  whioh  lay  near 
her  she  now  took  upy  and  read  in 
it  for  a  little  while.  It  was  so  encou- 
raging and  soothing,  and  so  ftill  of 
immortal  promise*  that  all  aaaieties 
and  fsars  at  once  fled  away.  Then 
die  kneeled  down*  and  from  those 
pure  lips  the  names  dear  to  her  heart 
were  named  in  earnest  and  faithful 
supplication. 

It  was  a  nght  fbr  angels.  That 
young  spiritual  head — ^those  looks 
oommercinff  with  the  skies  —  that 
slighty  and  delicate*  and  exquisitely 
motdded  fbrm — that  fire  of  thought 
kindled  at  no  ewrthly  shrine — ^that 
holy  mind  ftom  which  the  world  and 
worldly  things  were  all  excluded  I 

A  last  employment  she  had  made  of 
it  on  earth :  yet  was  it  well  to  bid  the 
world  such  an  adieu,  and  find  some- 
thing in  exalted  hope  to  remoTO  the 
agony  and  bittwness  of  parting. 

Her  orisons  ended — the  last  she 
used*  the  last  she  needed— she  had 
partiaBy  wkdressed^  whet  she  reooU 


leeted  the  water  Ledte  had  been 
ordered  to  lea^^e*  and  whsoh  wm  now 
scarcely  tenid^  so  uBeooecioas  had  she 
been  of  tike  peesing  away  of  time. 
^  Ha*  weU  thought  of  l"  was  her  re- 
marie*  as  she  took  a  li^  from  th» 
dressing  tables  and  laid  it  on  the  floor 
by  the  side  of  the  washiiHr  TOSseL 
She  then  broc^ht  OTer  a  diair,  sat 
down*  lifled  a  foot  to  pkee  it  in  tiie 
water — that  movemeBt  was  a  &tal 
one!  The  wavy  folds  of  the  poor 
gurl's  dress  cau^t  the  candle-blace* 
and,  shrieking  with  terror*  she  ran  to 
the  door  fbr  hdp*  and  puUed  it  oftiu 
There*  if  possible^  ti^e  current  of  air 
made  matters  worse;  and  while  the 
alarmed  frmily  rushed  from  their  dil^ 
ferent  rooms  to  her  assistance*  tiie 
night-wind  blowing  over  the  bahis- 
tnides  and  along  the  corridor  soon 
euToloped  her  in  one  sheet  of  flame 
It  at  last  subsided.  Medical  aid  waa 
procored*  London  provided  its  beat; 
and  all  was  done  that  was  possiUe*  but 
in  vain.  Some  Tttal  part  had  been 
ii^ared*  and  on  the  third  day  A$ 
expired. 

Here  I  would  willingly  pause.  It 
gives  me  no  pleasure  to  rmr  to  things 
which*  in  mercy*  I  was  wpwnd  witness- 
ing*  or  to  revive  memoriee  that  have 
long  sinoe*  in  all  probability*  passed 
away  from  every  one  upon  earth  beiids. 
But  I  flnd  my  story  wHl  bo  too  tn^ 
mentary*  if  I  here  break  off;  and  I 
will  not  leave  it  incomplete*  since  I 
have  brought  jny  reader  along  with 
me  so  for. 

In  the  morning,  true  to  his  time^ 
at  an  early  hour  the  intended  hus- 
band came.  His  hopes  were  at  last 
to  be  realised*  all  his  bright  antidpa* 
tions  were  now  to  receive  their  aocom* 
plishment*  and  love's  young  drsam 
was  playing  its  en^antment  with  hb 
soul. 

He  knocked.  «<  Why  was  there  m 
muffle  on  the  knocker?  and  thosa 
bUnds  were  undrawn-^was  he  right 
in  the  house?"  He  walked  amna 
paces  back  and  looked  up.  ''Yest 
he  was  quite  rkrht*  but  what  oould  it 
be ;  something  nad  ffone  wrong*"  his 
foreboding  heart  whispered*  ^'aiaoe 
he  left  the  place  not  a  hatf  doasn. 
hours  before.** 

The  door  was  at  last — how  long 
they  were  l^-opened*  and  in  tlia  tei 
fled  look  of  tiie  donnrtia  he  read 
doom* 
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te*  ?"  gwiMd  poor  Hwley.  <«  CoUiosy 
w)m>  is  siok — dead  ?" 

Wbatever  answer  he  got»  he  borsl^ 
up  staors  with  a  wild  orj  ef  ter* 
vor :  no  aooeoncemeDty  no  ezplanatioa 
would  be  waited  for*-»<<  He  %oould 
know  the  worotf  and  speak  to  her  him- 
self/' The  £unily  met  him  on  the 
outside  of  the  room»  and  endeayouved 
to  bear  him  away;  but  he  broke 
through  them^  and  with  an  hysterical 
laugh  asked,  '*  Would  they  keep  him 
from  his  bride?" 

And  moodily  and  fixedly  did  he  seat 
him  down  by  her  side.  They  were 
one  in  heart ;  and  though  die  priest 
spake  not  over  them  the  (^urch  beni-* 
80fl5  were  united,  they  felt,  as  lastingly 
in  affection.  She  was  glad  to  see 
him  I  and  exquisite  as  were  her  suf- 
ferings, not  even  these  could  distract 
hor  loTe.  She  constantly  murmured 
over  his  name ;  and  in  all  the  afler- 
wandwings  of  her  senae%  *'  poor,  poor 
Charles  r'  was  a  sound  they  could 
easily  detect  in  the  midst  of  broken 
and  incoherent  ravings. 

And  was  she  resigned  to  die-^she 
who  had  promised  herself  only  now  to 
live?  She  was.  One  strong  wish 
alone  possessed  her,  and  it  was  this» 
thM  her  betrothed's  heart  should  be 
reconciled  to  tiie  awfiil  diange.  In 
hacL  intervals  of  reason  she  spoke  to 
him  gently  and  quietly  about  her  de# 
parture.  She  even  ffave  him  some 
directions  for  her  burud»  which  he  re« 
ligiously  fulfilled,  and  entreated  him  to 
submit  as  a  man  with  fortitude,  as  a 
Chrbtian  with  hope. 

She  died,  as  I  said  before,  on  the 
third  day.  When  I  reached  England 
it  had  been  all  over  for  a  month,  and 
had  ceased  being  the  current  gossip  of 
the  metropolis;  even  the  newspi^>ers 
did  not  give  any  "further  particulars," 
and  the  world  went  on  quietly  and 
pleasantlv,  as  if  no  such  thing  had 
happened.  So  speedeth  the  current  of 
life :  the  voyager  sinks,  and  the  bub- 
bles of  his  drowning  agony  soon  pass 
away ;  nor  ever  tells  the  smooth  sur- 
face what  hideous  sights  may  be  seen 
beneath,  and  what  deeds  have  been 
done  by  those  smiling  waves.  And  the 
gay  and  the  venturesome  put*  out 
in  their  well-rigged  barks;  with  swell- 
ing sail  and  flaunting  pennon  they  at 
^9^  move  on,  but  surely  in  Uie  end 
Cometh  the  self-same  destiny;   and> 


taeountering  it>  they  reoMve  at  the 
hands  of  thehr  frilows  just  Hie  same 
amount  of  sympathy  they  were  ready 
themselves  to  impart. 

A  double  funeral  on  the  sane  di^ 
entered  the  gates  of  Ashton  chnrel^ 
yard.  Th^  who  were  so  loving  ia 
their  lives  in  death  were  not  divkiedi 
The  father  and  child  rest  there  to** 
gather,  and  the  family  vauH  received 
at  once  the  last  lingering  remnants  of 
a  long  Une.  Shidl  J  not  say — they 
sleep  well  ? 

Hariey  I  found  at  an  obsenre  fi^ng 
village  of  Devonsdiire.  He  was  calm, 
very  calm,  and  quiet ;  the  strong 
hand  of  grief  had  tamed  him,  and 
every  wild  pulsation  of  life  had  de- 
parted. He  was  so  gentle  too,  tint 
I  could  do  with  him  exactly  as  i 
pleased ;  and  at  times  he  would  tslk  to 
me  with  something  of  hisformer  anima- 
tion ;  when,  as  it  were,  surprised  with 
his  own  cheerfulness,  he  w«>idd  pause 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  and  m  tiie 
fitful  uncertainty  of  grief  lesre  it  un<> 
finished.  «<  She  was  not  dead,"  he 
would  eay-^"  he  was  going  tqfi  to  town 
to  meet  her,  and  be  mamed.  That 
was  a  cruel  ^ry  those  unfeeling  peo- 

Se  were  spreading  abroad  T  TlMa 
s  eye  would  fkll  upon  his  own  moum<i 
ing  ring,  and  the  dreamer's  cup  be 
dashed  in  a  moment  to  the  grdund. 

At  last,  one  dav  he  told  me  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  £nglimd» 
and  for  ever.  Its  Ay  was  a  imH,4ts 
memories  too  overpowering  for  a  heart 
so  crnehad  and  riven  as  his  own.  I 
did  not  oppose  his  wish,  for  I  saw  the 
springs  of^  life  so  evidently  loosening 
where  he  was,  that  any  change  must 
be  for  the  better.  Italy  he  might  not 
go  to  ;  but  just  then  was  the  glorious 
struggle  made  by  the  Greeks  for 
their  liberty,  and  he  told  me  he  would 
devote  whatever  militarv  skill  he  pos- 
sessed to  their  cause.  He  did  so,  and 
not  onlv  that,  but  munificently  contri- 
buted ms  pecuniary  means ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  some  of  the 
earliest  successes  which  infused  the 
confidence  of  victory  into  the  national 
mind,  are  due  to  the  heroic  daring  of 
the  one  I  have  described  under  the 
name  of  Hariey. 

I  was  acquainted  with  many  of  our 
Phil- Hellenist  countrymen:  some  were 
my  own  private  fnends;  others  I 
sought  oat  because  of  Harley's  joining 
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ymMlf  to  tlMm.  But 
notifwiroai  hlihadMtimi  to  dM 
lMUtlo4kldi  of  tfaftt  interetdng  land: 
tbey  hftdbeen  looldqgibr  gtorj;  ho, 
I  kaowy  had  gone  to  Mek  a  grave,  and 
beibwdit.  In  that  daepente  Bigbt- 
attack  at  Laipiy  wliere  Mark  Bosaarie 
with  a  handnd  of  men  nearij  cut  to 
pieeta  a  wlM>]e  Tnridah  army,  Harie? 
was  a  Tohmteer.  When  the  Greek 
leader  feU,  he  eindeaiaM^id  to  raU j 
the  dS^irited  Sofiotea,  aad  disdain- 
ingto  retreat  with  them  when  hj  one 
hlow  they  might  finish  tfie  whole  caa- 
paigtty  he  was  cat  down  by  a  Biirdite 
•oimitari  and  there  that  broken  heart 
firand  its  ooYeted  r^ose  and  a  s(ddier*s 
grate  to  rest  in. 

Loagy  long  alter,  I  happenedat  Con* 
staatinople  to  snmesty  oat  of  verr  U. 
mited  knowledge  of  medicine,  some  sim* 
pie  hot  effieacioos  remedy  for  the  ague 
to  an  old  Mnssulman  in  whose  house  I 
lodged.  In  his  sratitude,  he  not.  only 
wodd  not  receive  an^  remnneration 
from  me  while  I  remained  in  the  ci^, 
hat  on  my  leaving  gave  me  a  valuable 
cBamondf  and  an  ornament  which  he 
said  once  belonged  to  one  of  my 
oonntrymen,  for  whh^.  reaaon  he 
thought  I  might  value  it  He  would 
not  tell  me  Imw  it  came  into  his  pos- 
session. It  was  a  ring,  and  one  glance 
told  me  it  had  been  Barley's.  If  I 
needed  any  eoafimatioiiy  I  found  k 
in  the  inscription  on  the  inner  oroom- 
ierenoe, — 


\^ 


If  you  fihoidd  ever  gs  Is  AAta, 
yoa  Witt  And  die  dwioelof  iHGtft 
churdi  filled  with  meauBeeli  of  th 
ancient  house  of  Mootm.  Tkn 
are  altar-tombs  of  airy  mttci  voii, 
as  if  theoumunghaadoftheiedfte 
had  kamad  to  weave  ^stcne^Ml 
oarve  it.  And  there  ve  coodKsrf 
ladedraarble,  whereonrepowlkvtr. 
Tiers  of  the  Crusades,  eaeh  will  to 
lady  by  his  side^wytii  ItfdiiM  wn 
graspii^  swivd^bds  or  pi^MSBk  M 
meekly  joined  together  is  pn^ff. 
And  ag^iBii  later  than  thses,  sn|hrt! 
of  the  tknea  ef  Chaiiss  sad  hm 
You  will  knoir  them  hfiS^fM 
beard,  and  abort  iwff,  tks  fM 
ho6e»  and  resetted  sMiihii  M  if 
you  look  for  pm  Eaailif't  wtiM 
you  wm  find.it  i»tfift  wall  aiQ«BiBg«| 
pulpit.  It  is  iio-nKW.tfcso»«d 
slab  of  marble  nfaped  \fi^>^ 
ffround,  and  it  beass  ustbiitgMis 
her  nameyhsr  s^^aadataMMa 
Freuoh*  Hiklastwaa^asaiefi* 
to  the  worthy  villsgtfn  Jt^^*"^ 
tiie  sd»oelBiafTt<r,  aadia  couu^pv 
was  regarded  with  awe  stoeeioi^* 
its  subiiauty.  Gasaal  mtmh^^ 
sure,  read  and uiidersteedit,asd^ 
wondered  thnfc an  £ariidiiirii««t 
have  thia  contUinntsi  vaatafk^^ 
herf  but  thcnr  did  nottowtir^ 
tory.  IthadheenplasedtbMl^^ 
own  dviug  direetieB  te  B«h^  » 
was  the  same  her  Mm  eii^ 
cgrpherindr  to  her  whsn  w  fct**" 
them  at  Santo  Greee. 
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AN  nOUa  IN  XPB  CLOUDS, 

Pythagoroi  Aurea  Carmim^ 

'  Forj  if  yott  leayo  the  flesh  behind,  and  smack  this  liberal  air. 
Yoo  shall  be  an  nndyitig  god,  and  devil  a  rap  need  care." 


low  often^  dnrlne  mv  wanderings  of 
i&Dj  years  from  ^ee/  Coal  Ooppaghi 
ave  I  oonsoled  my  solitude  (not  pro- 
tless)  with  the  golden  couplet  above, 
rhose  sound  first  fell  on  my  ear  behind 
bat  Immortal  Docken,  the  emblem  and 
^mbol  of  thy  race,  humming  throngU 
:s  *' shady  leasee  of  destiny,"  as  if  it 
M  from  the  wings  of  the  wild  heel 
n  Yain  I  seek  to  utter  it  in  a  voice 
ike  thine,  whose  key-note  was  caught 
rom  tiie  billows  on  Tor  and  Beii-an- 
>aBar,  or  the  swelling  surf  **  down  by 
xlenariff,!'  where^  alone  on  the  rock 
»r  the.  moonlight  strand^  the  Ocean 
aid  his  homiage  at.  tiie  feet  of  the 
'  Clbud*€ompeller." 

We,  ^my.  venerable  gpiide  to  myste- 
ies  divine,  led  upward  on  wings  un- 
veiled, by  thee,  have  poised  in  that 
erene  air,  andied  in  spiritual  respira- 
ioitf  onjthat  Juft{  *tkii»h^»t  which  whoso 
>reathes  "  becomes  a  god,  incoiTupti- 
de,  nor  is  mortal  any  more.** 

You,  Coul  Goppagh,  who  have 
traised  my  labours,  are  not  ignorant 
>f  my  wanderings  for  many  a  year 
imong  the  ruins  of  the  better  days  of 
jlreece — how,  pursuing  your  hints,  I 
lave  wormed  out  the  secrets  myste- 
iously  shadowed  by  Pythagoras,*  (no 
Qore  a  mystery  to  us,)  and  revesded 
he  Eleusynian  mysteries.  You,  to 
rhom  my  earl/  numbers,  in  imitation 
»f  the  golden  verses  of  the  sage,  were 
•miliar,  have  also  smiled  alike  on  the 
ribute  of  maturer  years — 

*Cam  lusit  numeris  prima  jnventute 

snis 
idem  sacra  cano." 

^d   I   may   add,    with  the  exiled 
teet— 

^Ecquis  ad  line  illinc.  credcrct  esse 
I      viam?" 

my  forthcoming  folio,    "  Hermes 
Vol.  XXI.— No.  120. 


Trismegistus,"  revised  by  your  own 
hands,  is  a  consummation  to  which  my 
dreams  of  youth  never  aspired. 

You  know  how,  after  the  manner  of 
Plato,  I  passed  down  into  .Egypt, 
treading  in  his  reverend  footsteps,  and, 
aided  by  the  light  received  in  tnat  cell 
in  Greece,  to  wiiich,  of  old,  your  handfl 
delivered  me  the  clue,  I  penetrated  the 
dimmest,  the  most  sacred  labyrinths  of 
the  learning  of  that  ancient  land.  . 

Sanconiathon  is  a  quibble  no  more. 
We  know  who  was  that  immortal 
Titan,  Prometheus,  to  whose  altars  we 
come  so  oft 

**  From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  till 
dewy  eve." 

We  know  what  was  that  he  first 
FORMED  OF  CLAV :  WO  cau  guess  why 
Minerva  looked  on  it  well  pleased ; 
useless,  without  a  spirit  within:  we 
know  why  he  besought  the  goddeto '; 
we  know  why  she  brought  that  glow- 
ing BRAND  from  the  sun's  chariot- 
wheel,  which  gave  it  thenceforth  a 
function,  and  Jove  saw  his  attribute 
assumed  below.  The  Titan  repelled 
cloud  with  cloud,  and  ff^tXny^firtt  Ztuf 
affrighted  him  no  more.  What  box 
we  know,  with  Hope  at  bottom,  the 
revengeful  thunderer  sent  Pandora. 
But  1  refer  the  curious  reader  to  my 
book,  (ride  Hermes  Tri8megistus,cxv* 
74  et  sequent  J)  where  he  will  find  a  new 
light  thrown  on  the  maze  of  old  my- 
thology, from  burning  Baal  through 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  even  to  the 
root  of  that  mi^estic  tree,  hard  by  the 
fateful  northern  fountains,  which  bears 
its  spreading  boughs  among  the  stars 
of  heaven,  far  and  wide  over  the  fast- 
nesses of  Valhalla. 

Since  arriving  in  this  country  t 
have,  at  intervals  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent,  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  sect  of  Gentiles  entertaining  atro- 
cious heresies,  of  whose  prevalence  my 
2  Y 
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verj  dreams  could  not  have  imagined. 
Against  these  I  have  prepared  a  pre- 
face to  my  Trismegistas  whichy  I  doubt 
not,  will  at  once  strike  through  them 
such  pains  as  the  east  wind  nourishes 
secretly  for  vain  elders  who  dream 
that  rheumatism  has  forgotten  them. 

Are  you  aware,  within  your  studious 
celly  that  a  race  of  men — I  mean  things 
— has  arisen,  who  rail  against  tobacco, 
and  blaspheme  the  pipe  ?  A  brood  of 
pismires  has  quickened  under  us,  and 
they  crawl  about  day  and  night  thicker 
than  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  But  my 
heel  is  ready :  see  how  they  spue  for 
very  multitude  out  of  every  crevice  in 
the  land.  Let  the  odious  insects 
perish  I  '^  Thus  I  devote  them  to  the 
mfernal  ffods." 

It  is  uie  plague  of  our  time  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  miraculous  advent  of 
oMADHAUNs — a  substaucelcss  progeny, 
a  growth  springing  out  of  nothing— 
hollow  as  gourds — foLsonless'as  the 
lichen  on  a  dry  stone— the  very  dust- 
balls  and  puddock-stools  of  humanity, 
who  declare 

Faugh  !  The  paper  is  not  foul 
enough  to  endure  mention  of  the  he- 
resy with  patience.  Bring  me  the 
widest  of  those  red  bowls  from  Smyrna, 
and  put  a  pound  of  the  strongest  ne- 
gro-head therein :  give  me  two  yards 
of  cherry-tree;  let  me  write  under 
shade  of  so  dense  a  cloud  that  my  eyes 
behold  not  the  abominations  my  pen 
perforce  must  declare. 

Good  heaven ! — that  m^  should  be 
bom  into  the  world  a&d  veared  on 
mother*s  milk,  and,  afier  aU,  grow  up 
into  oMAUHAUNs,  into  strong  fools, 
attired  as  men,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  gabbling-ganders,  not  having  the 
grace  of  silence  1  These,  after  (super- 
fluous) death,  shall  not  descend,  as  of 
any  weight  or  substance,  into  the  ac- 
tual hades  of  veritable  souls,  but  wan- 
der about,  rebounding  from  hollow  to 
hollow — thin  echoes,  through  the  un- 
essential void ;  positive  negations ;  no- 
things, made  real,  as  shadows  are 
through  entity  5 — such  have  I  seen  in 
the  passing  ghost  of  a  summer  whirl- 
wind, having  just  force  enough,  in 
some  dim  nook,  to  turn  a  withered  leaf 
half  round. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  to  smoke  to- 
bacco was  a  NUISANCE  ?  Know  then, 
at  last,  that  such  is  the  sage  doctrine 
proDOunded  to  me  not  long  since  by  a 
tuna  of  mock-man  in  broad  doih^  ex- 


haling an  odour  of  musk  enough  to 
stifle  down  Hymettus,  and  turn  the 
very  honey  of  Hybla  to  salts  and  senna. 
Bah  I  Put  me  another  pound  of  n^^- ' 
head  into  ihe  bowl  to  quench  the  re- 
collection of  that  potentiid  stench. 
Tobacco  a  nuisance  didst  thou  say! 
Hadst  thou  any  hair  on  that  empty 
skull  of  thine,  and  not  a  greasy  slime 
of  odours  intolerable  to  Uke  imagina- 
tion, and  not  to  be  touched  with  un- 
polluted fingers,  this  hand  should  have 
dragged  thee  swiftly  to  the  cesspool,  to 
refresh  thy  senses  there. 

Why,  thou  art  thyself  a  nuisance* 
sirrah,  more  loathsome  than  a  toad; 
and  thy  progenitor  was  that  primeval 
louse  of  Egypt  which  tormented  Pha- 
raoh I 

"Why,  anthou*lt  mouthe,  111  rant  as 
well  as  thou." 

Go  get  thee  ears  and  eyes,  most  ex- 
ecrable puppy,  or  rather  get  thee  a 
soul  first,  so  as  thou  mayest  use  those 
appendages  to  thy  noddle  half  so  well 
as  the  way-side  ass  which  gave  the 
modeL  Marnr,  get  out  of  my  sight ! 
or,  i'  fiiith,  rll  make  a  nuisance  of 
thee. 

This  plague  takes  many  forms.  First 
comes  me  an  unimaginable  Babel 
of  old  women.  Honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due.  Most  reverend  and 
venerable  ladies,  had  I,  not  three  but 
three  hundred  ears,  Fd  hear  ye :  widi 
tu>o  the  thing  is  impossible.  I  see  ye 
point,  in  a  thousand  jerky  and  angular 
gestures,  to  your  curtains,  to  your 
boxes  of  essence,  to  many  namdess 
things,  and  shudder  as  I  puff.  All  I 
have  to  say  is,  my  famous  old  troots,  if 
you  don't  like  it,  1  can't  help  ye.  Love 
me,  love  my  pipe,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
esci^  the  wmd  of  these  indefinite 
odours,  to  dwell  apart  with  mj  com- 
forter. Providence  hath  compensating 
blessings.  I  shall  be  free  from  thai 
intolerable  clatter  of  tongues.  Do  ye 
dream  that  I  am  mad  ?  Do  ye  tiliink 
for  your  tea-pots  and  parish  dack  I  am 
so  bamboozled  in  my  brains  as  to  give 
up  my  hours  of  celestial  peace  ? 

Or,  have  ye  any  bowl  like  the  bowi 
of  this  meerschaum  ? 

<'Can  any  mortal  miicture  <^  earth's 

mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravlsb- 

mmtr* 
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What  have  ye  to  offer?  Isitbetterto 
up,  at  much  fuss  of  kettles^  urns,  pots^ 
cups,  aad  saacers^  olatterag  trajs, 
spoons^  and  inmiinerable  trumpery, 
fche  infSasion  of  a  few  dried  leaves. 
Blathered  by  old  women  from  black- 
thorn  bonghsy  and  insanely  supposed 
to  oome  from  China,  or  to  sip,  toitk  no 
more  noise  than  cometh  of  a  kiss,  the 
Eri^nmoe  of  Virginia  ? 

Why,  look  ye — ^the  one  at  best  re- 
minds me  only  of  little  fellows  with 
wide  sleeves,  more  like  lame  ducks 
than  men,  waddling  from  marsh  to 
iunk  in  the  "  flowery  land,"  with  bits 
}f  femininity  to  match  without  a 
Toot  at  all — Ching-po,  JBlepoo,  Chin- 
nrhack,  and  other  <^  terror-inspiring" 
beroes^in  scenes  which  ancient  porce- 
lain portrays,  with  big  sea-gulls  flying 
:>yer  a  bridge  spanned  between  the 
3louds  and  nothing,  high  over  moun- 
tains and  scarlet  towers  hung  with 
izure  tassels,  whereof  I  have  dreamed 
n  dreams  and  nightmares,  with  a 
^eat  pale  Ague  who  sate  on  my  nose, 
ind  wriggled  the  platted  toil  of  his 
shaven  pate  over  my  face.  Such  cometh 
>f  tea.  The  other  brings  to  my 
mnd  the  council-flre  of  the  red  man 
n  the  great  forest — ^the  courser  with 
lis  fiery  eye  and  flowing  mane  career- 
J3g  by — the  spear  and  scalp — the 
tiatchet  and  the  calumet  of  peace.  I 
tread,  apparelled  in  the  skins  the 
::hase  has  won,  over  the  green  prairie, 
n  the  forest  where  the  trees 

''Drop  odorous  gums  and  balm." 

[  sit,  with  my  wild  love  beside  me,  by 
Jie  yet  untasted  fountain,  not  clearer 
than  her  eyes  that  gleam  in  mine. 
[  sail  with  Columbus  like  a  prophet, 
3ver  ocean  yet  untried,  foreseemg  new 
pforlds,  and  nations  not  yet  born. 
Aurora  sits  smiling  on  these  clouds, 
md  I  follow  after  where 

*  Westward  the  course  of  empire  holds 
its  way." 

But  there  b  yet  one  especial  creep- 
ing thing,  at  whose  sight  my  gorge 
rises.  Ugh!  Meg-with-the-many-feet, 
m  ear-wij^  and  a  wriggling  worm ! 

This  18  your  fine  little  *'  cock- 
chafer, with  a  pin  through  his  tail ;" 
your  hero  of  idmond  soap,  of  dang- 
ling breast-pin,  of  the  shining  shoe. 
He  is  a  "  ladies'  man."  I  wish  them 
joy  of  the  animal.     He  is  of  King 


Charles*  breed,  or  I  know  not  bow  he 
was  bom  and  bred.  I  have  proposed 
to  myself  his  being  shed  feebly  in  some 
^  latter  spring,"  and  forced  under  a 
glass.  Gk>d  &ows,  there  are  some 
mysteries  of  nature  we  cannot  fkthom. 

There  will  he  sit  a  whole  day  long 
on  an  ottoman,  with  his  companions, 
a  torn  cat  and  a  curly  our,  devising 
grins.  He  is  a  fount  of  ess^iees; 
'*  you  will  nose  him,"  as  Hamlet  says 
of  poor  old  Polonius,  **  as  you  go  up 
theffallery." 

He  knows  all  about  needles  and 
pins,  and  mother  of  pearl.  To  him 
a  work-box  (that  everlasting  riddle)  is 
no  enigma.  Doth  he  not  hearken  to 
oracles,  of  Berlin  wools,  of  petticoat 
ends :  hath  he  not  profited  of  milH- 
ners,  concerning  flounces,  and  collars, 
and  sprigs;  and  the  deep  things  of 
bustles,  are  they  not  his;  doth  he 
not  dote  on  bodkins  and  negociate 
thimbles  ? 

He  pens  stanzas  about  bracelets  and 
fbrget-me-nots  on  blue  and  orange 
paper  in  albums.  Those  *^  ohs  1"  and 
^*  ahs  1"  and  that  forest  of  exclamation 
points,  are  they  not  all  his  ? 

He  is  a  pea  on  a  pipe-stopper, 
**  mightily  puffed  up  m-ith  wind  j"  yea, 

"  He  will  bestride  the  gossamer. 
That  wantons  fai  the  idle  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity  1" 

He  is  a  wmter-fly;  a  spider  that 
hangs  about  draperies. 

He  ii  evermore  talking  of  *'the 
ladies,*'  (I  wonder  what  minikin  uses 
he  serves  them  for,)  and  what  they 
love  so  dearly,  and  what  they  hate, 
and  where  they  will  go,  and  why  they 
will  stay,  and  when  they  will  be  at 
home  to  everybody,  and  when  to 
nobody,  (meaning^  himself,  I  suppose,) 
and  the  reason  why  Miss  Windlestraw 
refused  to  waltz  all  evening  at  Mrs, 
Meadows*  ball,  is  to  him  no  secret ; 
*'  he  could  an*  if  he  would.'* 

It  is  hardly  credible,  Coul  Gop- 
pagh,  that  such  a  thing  as  this  should 
put  up*  its  nose  to  me,  and  firstly, 
secondly,  and  thirdly,  with  childish 
treble  pipe,  in  good  set  terms,  flout 
at  tobacco,  and  demand  me,  after  all 
these,  why  I  smoke  ?  Look  you  how 
he  reasons  me,  with  finger  on  his  ptdm 
and  ring  thereon. 

Come  then,  quietly,  to  this  corner 
where  those  '<  ladies*'  may  not  hear. 
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and  jotk  fthaU  be  tired  of  my  reasons 
ere  we  part*  Ha^  there  lie  goes :  fivst^ 
second>  third. 

Befriend  me,  Plato ;  #00  of  Sophro- 
niensi  be  mine  aid  1  inspire  me»  ^irit 
of  the  Stagyritel 

-  In  the  first  plaee^  then>  sir,  it  is 
none  of  yonr  business,  la  the  second 
place,  1  smeke  because  I  choone  it. 
How  do  you  relish  my  logic,  Whejp- 
face?  Thirdly,  I  smoke  because  it 
keeps  off  all  waspe  and  midges  and 
sucn  like  nunuie  vermin  and  suek- 
bloods  as  you.  Are  you  answered 
yet?  or  wUl  you  tempt  me  further, 
'till  1  press  you  with  such  arguments 
as  tliey  use  with  fleas  in  Spain? 

This  is  A  kind  of  summary  juris- 
diction which,  from  long  experienoe, 
I  can  recommend  to  all  true  sa»o)cers 
when  this  magpie  threatens  a  breach 
of  their  peace.  But  I  have  nofc  truly 
done  with  him  yet. 

<'  Ladies,'*  sir.  Oh,  you  are  there, 
are  you.  Of  course  I  must  fling  old 
Ypsuante  out  of  doors  and  hear  this 
lisping  Adon  prate  of  ^*  the  ladies." 

Confound  your  slang*  Are  there 
no  WOMEN  Bow-a-day$?  I  begin  to 
fear.  I  never  bear  of  one.  Yet  with 
thai  tender  word  woman  I  had  fllled 
my  heart  The  sound  of  it  stole  ever 
in  upon  my  solitude  like  the  first  sigh 
of  spring  in  the  gpreen  woods,  with 
the  voice  of  streams  let  looae»  and  the 
linnet  in  the  bough.  I  remember 
summer  meadows  where  they  shook 
the  hay ;  and  smiles  are  registered  in 
my  spirit  that  revive  with  4e  green 
light  of  morning  through .  the  'leaves. 
And  there  are  sighs  that  settled  deep 
and  have  kin  with  the  shaded  noon 
and  the  fitful  wind  in  the  sycamoi%. 
In  the  cottage  comer  I  have  shed 
tears  like  the  abundant  dew  of  May, 
for  love  is  holy  in  woman's  breast, 
and 

Psha !  are  you  there  yet !  **  ladies  1" 
Pray,  sir,  what  kind  of  commodity 
may  the^  be  that  you  bring  me  here 
to  offer  m  exchange  for  my  pipe  ?  I 
cannot  see  in  that  stiff  collar  of  yours, 
nor  in  that  pithless  laugh-^the  ghost 
of  a  concealed  grin^*nor  in  that  poor 
lathy  arm,  nor  that  spindled  leg,  nor 
in  that  perennial  chatter  void  of  manly 
feeling,  thought,  or  hearty  joy,  anv 
thing  for  which  a  woman  should  look 
in  man.  If  these  be  what  you  offer 
me,  in  God's  name,  eet  thee  out  of  my 
sight,  and  delight  the  ladies  for  ever- 


more.! Away  fVom  me  utterly^  and 
make  g^  a^ong  flpnnoes,  and  4ntter 
l^nong  ribandiw  mi4  wind,  your  unap- 
preeiable  body  in  yards  of  ta^  and 
ifikW.  For  me,  l.*m  not  ambttioya: 
more  humble  thoughts  are  mipe«  f 
will  content  me  more  with  one  eiucere 
look*  one  onaffeoted  word^  one  smile 
fresh  from  the  life-spring  of  a  woman's 
hfiNsrt,  than  all  the  perkings  and  vanity» 
the  assumed  tone^  looks^  and  mo- 
tions, the  studied  negligence  0^  aca)*^, 
''  black,  white,  and  grey,  with  all  their 
trumpery,"  that  ever  glanced  and 
glimmered,  cold  and  ^ubstanceless  as 
the  marsh-light^  through,  the  desert- 
hearte4  ball-room.  J  will  not  ^ve  up 
my  pipe! for  these;  wherefore,  good 
IJr.  .Bubble  and  Squeak,  takevourself 
to  anoth^  pla^  with  that  problem  of 
%  knot  on  your  cravat,  and  trouble  me 
no  more  about  ladies.  I  nevier  knew 
a  woman  who  told  me  .  ^bnt  what 
should  you  know  of  woman,  poor  cane- 
tassel  that  yon  are. 

By  hook, and  eye^  now,  if  I  thoiij^t 
you  capable,  of  a  joke,  further  than 
double  knots  and  laee-tags  are  h<dd- 
mg^  I  would  take  yx>u  for  a  pleasant 
fellow,  and  esteem  you  guilty  of  some 
ooeult  humour  when  you  caU  that  a 
woman  t  « 

I  certainly  behold  same  flapping  rags 
of  sUk.      Why,  sir,  can  she  utter  a 

Slain  articulate  sonn^  ?  I  labour  un- 
er  some  ajpprehension  when  she  tries 
to  speak ;  for  her  eye  has  no  part  in 
it,  and  her  tongue,  well  drlUetl  though 
it  be,  suffers  under  some  convulsion. 
I  Okarvel  how  many  painful  mon^' 
trying  at  a  mirror  have  to  answer  for 
that  easy  posture  1  Those  froxen  ^l- 
^les  flowed  never  from  a  waraa  and 
^ting  heart.  That  chilly  ice-gleam 
IS  no  smile.  I  wonder  if  this  oreatnre 
thinks  or  feels.     Ha!  hal 

I  tell  you  I  saw  a  gurl  lifting  water 
from  the  well  in  her  wooden  can  ere- 
while,  and  her  e^es  were  de^  and 
gleamy  aa  the  soni^,  and  changeable 
as  its  moving  light.  Her  <^e^  was 
"  rosy  glowing  red,"  like  the  heart  of 
the  apple  blossom,  for  its  blood  earner 
up  there,  bounding  from  tiie  heart  of 
innocence.  If  you  heard  her  sin«ng 
early  in  the  fields^  they  woidd  be 
strange  tones  to  riiig  over  that  barren 
heart  of  yours ;  for  they  are  sach  as 
the  lark  sings  when  he  shakes. his 
wings  from  the  dew ; .  and  she  8prif|gt 
on  her  step  like  agrue  let  Jp^s^'on 
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t1i6  rodutitain.  And  yet  they  smoke 
lu-otind  her  aH  the  evening  Iwjg.  It 
U  worth  amik^i  toa^,  &nly  f(t  hate  her 
hd^wm  it  cotilio  your  pipe.  Those 
Rlftncug  eyes  of  hefs  never  turn  Up 
hito  a  fri^d  st«re'wH*n  jtitmg  FraDfc 
Averell  brings  ont  his  du^eetu  And, 
by  injMth,  sir,  1  llrink  Prank  has  a 
better  bargahi  of  it  in  tbaft  bosom, 
warm  with  ril  the  bloommg  affections 
of  humanity,  than  you  have^  making 
a  "  holy  show**  of  yourself  for  the 
Ciit^rWininent  of  those  kidies/* 

"  Zotmds !  iiT,  do  you  take  me  for 
90  miser!j)le  a  fool  as  yourself,  that  I 
should  labour  with  much  diligence  to 
nMci  myself  for  a  tanlty.  You  may 
scri^w  your  nedc  as  tight  as  Ketch  can 
do,  or  force  your  shapeless  foot  iMo 
any  torturous  contrivance  the  inge- 
nuity  of  Crispin  can  fashion  for  yom* 
penance  to  caper  i>alnftdly  ovfer  a 
chalked  floor ;  but,  as  for  me,  1  will 
Done  of  it.  I  choose  to  use  my  cerrical 
vertebrsB  and  my  limbs  as  nature 
teaches  me  j  nor  has  nature  provided 
me  this  glorious  leaf  in  Tain.  If  I 
choose  to  whiff  adown  the  glade  or 
in  suburb^  street,  mark  you  well. 
Master  Popinjay,  I  warn  jiu,  come 
not  within  ttie  radius  of  this  arm  with 
your  ffabble,  or  by " 

Only  to  think — I  was  almost  In  a 
passion  with  this  poor  poodle  I  Hark, 
youl  in  what  a  modest,  deprecating 
tone  he  whines  out  that  to  smoke  is 
•*  unnatural.*' 

Unnatural  I  Bless  me,  how  v«ry 
pathetic.  Why,  for  all  you  know  or 
are  ever  like  to  know  of  nature,  I 
grant  you  it  b,  for  the  sake  of  caning 
you  with  your  own  rod.  Unnatural, 
quotha !  Then  what  comes  of  a  gold 
ring  and  a  little  polished  s^k  with 
dangling  tassel,  suoh  as  adorn  your 
"  ineffectual  fingtrrs."  I  should  like  to 
know  in  what  undiscovered  region  of 
nature  are  found  those  mystical  ohi^ns 
-^those  eye-glass  ratlins  wherewith 
you  are  rigged  out.  In  what  seques- 
tered rale  spring  up  such  glassy  boots  ? 
Whence  cometh  the  seed  of  such  poly- 
plicated  stock  as  your  neck  suffers 
from.  From  what  tree  didst  pluck 
that  "  ivy  leaT  so  needlessly  sheltering 
a  (kaf  nut  ?  Describe  the  class  and 
order  of  those  curious  studs. 

Natural,  forsooth !  Why,  you  bom 
natural,  if  it's  nature  you're  for,  here 
goes.  I'm  as  ready  to  return  to 
the  old  mother's  apron-string  as  you; 


and  bring  back^  for  love  of  graoe^ 
some  of  those  things  you  call  ladies  to 
keep  you  company.  Here  we  go  back 
to  nature,  to  begin  anew  at  Adam  and 
Ere.  Toss  me  off  thai  Addle  faddle, 
my  hero ;  douse  the  togtfery ;  come, 
we  must  inoontineirtly  pcM  ladies  and 
aH.  Ha!  ha!  what  a  thing  art  thou 
to  ieA.  Of  nature.  For  the  credit  of 
the  animal  creation,  hide  thyself,  thou 
shriviriled  peascod. 

Oh!  it  is  melancholy  merry  to 
hear  iHae  sacred  name  of  nature  in  a 
fool's  mouth.  Hence  with  your  cap 
and  bells,  sirrah;  I  can  endure  the 
clatter  no  more.  If  nature  gave  not 
to  MEN  the  brains  to  think,  the'focuhy 
to  communicate  and  hands  to  execute 
the  thought>  what  a  miserable  skinful 
of  bubbles  wert  thou,  poor  doll,  for 
whom  the  great  mother  thou  blas- 
T^hemest,  pitiful  of  thine  infirmity, 
hath  provided,  out  of  her  abundance, 
from  the  fruit  of  poor  men's  toil; 
within  whose  breasts,  as  they  delve  the 
soil  or  fling  the  shuttle,  live  such 
thoughts  as  one  of  them,  being  divi- 
ded,  were  sufficient  to  inspire  with 
something  holy  an  hundred  such  as 
thou,  Mid  make  thee  worthv  the  sacred 
air  thou  breadiest.  Of  those  brains 
and  hands  sprungptpes,  and  nature  gave 
tobaeco.  Hence,  with  thy  starch  and 
jet^  and  pray  to  that  familiar  demon, 
whose  Offfice  it  is  to  make  a  show  of 
thee  openly  under  the  sun,  fbr  a  space 
to  forego  his  pranking.  Then,  may- 
h{^,  thine  eyes  shall  open,  and  thou 
sbaU  «M  revelations.  For  such  as 
thou  there  is  no  hope  short  of  mira- 
dta.  I  do  repent  me  that  I  have 
spent  so  much  breath  on  thee;  but 
thou  art  of  a  seed  that  have  plagued 
me  like  hornets.  Flee  away  and  nib 
a  pen;  cbnsole  thee  with  a  copy  of 
verses,  written  on  p^fomed  paper  of 
a  cerule  hue — "To  a  young  lady  who 
had  lost  her  parasol,"  and  we  shall 
hear  what  a  **  dear,"  «  doat,"  "  divine 
little  fellow"  thou  art,  from  Uiose  same 
ladies  yon  wot  of. 

A  word  before  you  go.  Beware 
how  you  come  near  me  again.  In 
silence  I  shall  hear  you  prate  apace  in 
saloons,  where  there  are  many  more 
such  as  you  are ;  but  I  give  you  timely 
notice,  when  next  you  communicate 
with  me,  let  it  be  by  telegraph,  or  I 
may  chance  to  satisfy  the  dangerous 
curiosity  I  feel  to  discover  what  kind 
of  hollow  space  or  windy  porridge 
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may  be  under  that  greasy  sleek  pate 
of  thine.  If  it  be  true,  indeed>  that 
with  irreverent  presumption  thou  hast 
ever  once  ventured  so  far  as  to  swal- 
low three  pufis  of  a  disguised  cabbage 
leaf,  when  thy  hollow  skull,  full  of 
the  fume  of  vanity,  made  thee  sup- 
pose thou  wert  tipsy  like  a  man ;  and 
if  the  righteous  coucs  due  to  thy  folly 
be  yet  remembered  in  thy  entrail^ 
dream  not  thou  art  privileged  to  wag 
thy  paltry  tongue  against  gods  and 
men.  Dost  thou  not  tremble  for  ter- 
ror of  great  Jove,  himself  our  head, 
(vide  Hermes  Trismeg,  cwp,  zv.  sect. 
740  as  witness  our  most  glorious 
brother  of  old,  the  blind  old  Chian, 
nptXwytfirm  Ztit-^*  the  cloud-blowing 
Jove?*    Again  hear  inspiration — 

'ISf/  7«*r«»f  frmn  wmt^  ittt^Zt  rt  hSt  rt, 


Which  I  condescend  to  render,  in  this 
gloss,  for  the  ladies^ 

The  steeds  from  forth  his  chariot  first 

unyoked. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men  sat  down,  and 

greatly  smoked. 

His  was  no  trifling — ^there  were  no 
'  Queens'  in  the  ^ptettchan  of  Jove — 
Mitrit  Y  wi^«  vMAvff  f;^Mf.^<  he  poured 
forth  abundant  clouds  around  him.' 

Measure  not  nature  with  thy  capa* 
city ;  thy  heart  would  rattle  in  a  six- 
penny thimble ;  the  father  of  nature, 
as  thou  hast  just  heard,  smoked  be- 
fore *the  tale  of  Troy  divine'  was 
told ;  and  wh^  thou  swillest  gills  of 
trashy  tea,  remember  there  are  those 
around  thee — giants  on  the  earth—. 
who  will  drain  a  flagon  with  like  ease, 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  their  tenth 
pipe,  as  they  dash  the  foam  from  their 
lips— 

"Merry  England's  own  brown  ale  be 

hums, 
As  he  hangs  forth  from  the  brim 
The  creamy  spoil  that  well  becomes 
A  manly  lip,  tor  him 
Who,  draining  dry  that  prbon  dim, 
The  amber  king  enthrones 
In  brawny  sway  o'er  soul  and  limb 
Within  his  gladdened  bones.* 

In  which  ocean  thou  wouldst  perish 
beyond  hope.  Fly,  you  unnatural 
mandrake,  lest  I  hang  thee  in  the 
east  wind  to  shiver  into  a  rag,  and 


use  thee  ibr  tiiMkr.     Hm  I  toi 

with  thee? 

Next  we  have  a  doctor.  Abtti« 
in  black.  I  detest  doctors.  1i?bit'B 
a  doctor  ?  A  villain  who  drives  iptt 
your  door;  thumbs  your  wrist;  tliiiiifi 
your  breast ;  shakes  his  head;  poeketi 
your  guinea — and  inlieuthercK^lssTa 
you  a  document,  by  virtue  of  wtiA 
you  become  a  prey  to  blisters,  to 
drenches  dravm  n-om  Styx,  and  sta^ 
about  a  miserable  ghost  for  xnontbs; 
if,  indeed,  he  have  not  qnafified  too 
fbr  a  trip  in  Charon's  yacht,  letrag 
you  scarce  an  obelus  to  pay  your  fin. 
He  hath  an  air  of  departedsools  abosi 
him.     I  eschew  your  doctor. 

Marry,  come  up ;  what  jawhreihr 
are  here.  Nervous  en&gw,  tone,  sil- 
vary  glands,  and  ohylo-poietic  viecen. 
Mucous  membranes,  muscular  fire*. 
ventricles  and  auricles,  cerebrms,  oen> 
helium,  lobes,  and  hemispheres.  Pen- 
toneum,  periosteum,  and  ductos  eso* 
munis  dioledocus. 

Certainly,  good  ar.  lapprelwi 
Sajr  no  more  on  that  sulgecU-if « iB 
qmte  plain,  and  Dost  MohasoKd  ii 
the  "  genuine  aroma  of  Jamaica  gis- 
per" — I  never  knew  how  things  stood 
before,  my  brains  are  clear  as  hg 
water,  and  physic  is  your  only  pMk- 
sophy. 

He  saith  it  is  a  narcotio— is  tobacco. 
Well,  and  what  then  ?  So  is  port 
wine :  so  is  tea :  so  is  this  good  in  ^ 
black  turf:  so  is  the  curate's  sermoB- 
so  are  the  doctor's  potions,  onlj  etpm- 
sive.  I  am  not  dismayed  for  a  wxi 
Narcotics  are  very  good  things  in  thnr 
way,  and  this  one  of  the  kindfiest 

But  it  is  a  positire  misclnef:  itii 
injurious  to  health.  Easy  then,  good 
man.  Swum  cuique.  It  is,  indeed^  t 
wretched  truth,  for  whidi  I  hddiiy- 
self  in  no  manner  of  way  acooontaU^ 
that  there  be  moving  about  orerlte 
surface  of  the  earth  some  very  vi^ 
rable  bodies.  There  are  otpatei 
creatures,  so  pale  of  cheek,  so  Uv 
of  eye,  so  saplc^  and  shanky,  Alt  Ae 
very  wind  of  heaven,  which  hnnfi^i 
pith  and  vigour,  throws  themtel 
Know  not  what  agues  and  attt^ 
These  are  they  vdio  pry  iato  if^ 
pans,  and  devise  messes  inauMirikt 
learned  hi  all  the  leamag  of  Jp* 
Glass  and  Dr.  KifdrnMrt  ill# 
theur food  in fearimd  li iiiiilfcgff' 
drink  by  the 
there  18  one  of  ^Mit 
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down  by  the  oorner  for  shelter^  like  a 
rag  of  cloud  before  the  gale.  With- 
out questioDy  these  men  suiFer  loss 
from  the  very  air  that  feeds  them — 
how  should  they  draw  in  the  foison  of 
the  manly  smoke^  and  live?  But  I 
am  none  of  these.  My  bones  are  hard 
and  knuokly ;  and  as  for  my  thew  and 
sinew,  it  is  teitipest-proof.  I  do  not 
hold  my  hand  before  my  mouth,  as  I 
go  by  the  way,  for  fear  of  plagues 
bidden  in  the  chambers  of  the  air.  My 
cheek  is  not  painted  pale  and  red  as 
those  of  Miss  Molly,  but  of  a  dun 
mahogany,  like  the  log  of  Hondyras. 
Marry,  I  do  not  pipe  thin  and  squeal- 
wise,  Uke  chitty-wren  in  a  frost ;  but 
my  voice  rolls  idon?  the  mountain  side, 
far  and  wide,  and  smites  its  echoes 
from  the  defied  rock.  What  have  I 
to  do  with  such  as  these?  I  stride 
alone  over  brake  and  hill,  like  **  the 
wind,  a  chartered  libertine.*'  Let 
every  man  look  to  his  own.  Let  bun 
who  kicks  and  wriggles  in  the  fume  of 
tobacco,  like  an  angel  of  cholera  mor- 
bus, learn  what  it  is,  uncalled,  to  med- 
dle with  divine  things.  Salmoneus, 
once,  needs  must  thunder  like  Jove, 
and  he  clatters  me  in  a  dray  over  a 
brazen  bridge,  till  the  imperial  son  of 
Saturn  smote  him  with  a  bolt,  wherein 
was  *'  no  mistake."  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam.  The  frog  would  bulge  his 
ydlow  belly  like  the  ox  of  the  pasture, 
and  so— burst.  What  have  1  to  do 
with  these  pismires  ?  let  them  burrow 
under  stones,  and  make  up  their  small 
republics.  Destroys  health  indeed  I 
as  if  that  which  is  not  were  capable  of 
destruction.  Stand  out  here,  Hughie 
Laverty,  and  utter  testimony.  There 
hast  thou,  man  and  boy,  for  sixty 
years,  rose  up  to  smoke  and  smoking 
gone  to  bed.  Let  me  see  whose  cheek 
is  ruddier,  or  whose  lungs  will  ring  a 
lustier  peid?  Would  you  but  hear 
him  singing  out  "  helm's  a-lee"  from 
the  main-sheet  in  a  black  nor'-wester, 
you  would  think  the  bags  of  iEolus 
had  carried  away  their  stoppers.  Sir, 
I  am  no  vinegar  cruet.  By  your  leave, 
sir,  I  will  fill  another  pipe — I  hold 
with  Hughie  Laverty. 

But  here  comes  one  after  another 
^hion.  There  are  no  airs  about  this 
one :  he  wears  no  apish  rrin  on  his 
comely  features,  nor  does  he  exhale  a 
stench,  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of 
a  hair-dresser.  There  is  a  serene  gra- 
vity on  his  countenance,  and  he  breathes 


the  "  sainted  air"  of  Nicotiana  kindly, 
as  it  floats  around  him ;  whether  the 
potent  daughter  of  Virginian  plains, 
or  dreamy  Latakia  from  the  bazaar  of 
Istamboui,  or  gentle  Yarinas^  a  deli- 
cate spirit— 

"  Native  to  famous  wits." 

Welcome,  honest  man.  Sit  down  bv 
me  here,  on  this  big  stone,  and  I  will 
hear  thee  with  patience. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  my  friend,  as 
thou  sayest,  that  men  can  live  with- 
out tobacco  smoke.  A  questionless 
verity.  There  was  even  a  time,  I  have 
heard  say — *'  Dum  populus  pauper, 
dum  nova  Roma  fuit ' — when,  as  yet, 
there  was  not  known  a  pipe-stopper  in 
Christendom ;  and  men  were  hale  and 
hearty  withal.  'Tis  most  true.  Nei^ 
ther  were  there  steam-engines.  There 
is  no  doubt  men  could  be  bom,  and 
die  three  score  and  ten  years  old,  and 
taste  no  wine ;  no  bread  of  flour  ;  no 
cheese  ;  no  plum-pudding  ;  touching, 
as  it  were,  out  afar  off,  the  hem  of 
Ceres*  earment,  and  unadvised  of  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth — of  which 
Cometh  tobacco.  It  has  even  been  sdd 
that  potatoes  are  poison  ;  and  Father 
Mathew,  as  I  have  heard  say,  declares 
(the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him  I)  that 
poteen  is  none  other  than  the  devil 
mcarnate.  I  quarrel  with  no  man  for 
his  humour.  Some  men  also,  1  have 
read,  in  Russia  and  Greenland,  feast 
on  candle-ends,  lamp-drainings,  raw 
blubber — at  which  last,  as  at  a  dug, 
their  children  suck  all  day—and  make 
fat  and  merry.  Nay,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  there  was  Barney  Kavanagh 
beyond  in  the  west,  who  lived  some 
year  or  two  on  good  sound  nothing, 
according  to  the  faithful  testimony  of 
**  John  Tuam,"  (John's  a  queer  'un,) 
and  other  credible  witnesses.  It  is  no 
doubt,  a  comfortable  diet — cooling  to 
the  brain,  a  balm  and  ease,  if  carried 
out,  for  every  mortal  malady.  It  is 
well  suited  to  that  soil,  and  forms  the 
staple  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; I  call  on  the  government  to 
encourage  it.  I  should  prefer  my  ser- 
yants  from  that  clhne.  But  the  faith- 
ful Barney  fell  among  a  generation  of 
vipers :  a  fiuthless  race,  whose  hearts 
were  hardened  because  of  unbelief— 
who  contradicted  and  blasphemed,  like 
Peter  of  old.  Woe  unto  the  mayor 
of  ■  I  for  it  shall  be  better  for 
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him  b«  had  Mver  bMa  born.  B«t, 
^hy  bboold  I  cut  my  bread  frem  a»o* 
ther  man'f  loaf?  Not  I»  iakb.  Baraey 
and   I  cultivate  sails  apart  «-*'<Zi^ng« 

foot:  we  are  of  diffi^roal  aecto  <^ 
philosophy. 

Bat,  to  make  aa  end  of  it^t  do«a 
no  good.  But  that  I  do  di^ny,  X 
resist  your  muior*  For  what  h  good  ? 
is  it  truth?  «  What  is  truth?  said 
jesting  Pilate>  and  would  not  stay  for 
an  answer."  There  ace  various  •pi^ 
nions  and  speevdatioDe  -floatiDg  «p  and 
down  the  regioa  «f  -  dpeasM,  since  the 
days  of  TrismegiMttu,  of  Plato  and 
Socrates,  Pythagoras,  and  the  rest  of 
thexny  coDoeraing  Ihe  «stity  ov  divine 
nature  and  esseaoe^of  that  a«q»e|poed. 
What aaith  Plato  ?  wm  m^mf  4m  iL^mt 
mm}  ^^w^inmt  h  r^  (iif  fttrm^M'  mmkh  y^ 
ri  iiXwf.mmi   n  iXwig  im^iUw  :   tO    whftoh 

end,  what  tendeth  mpre  than  a  ^el 
pipe  ?  When  have  you  seen  the  calm 
smoker  a  brawler  on  the  street.  Some 
have  thought  all  goed  in  icnowledge, 
and  gone  mad  ■  Bomn  melanchaly— -« 
some  blustrous  in  the  search.  Some 
have  laid  plots  and  i^n^  and  horos- 
cope^ and  searched  for  it  in  vain  with, 
long  telescopes  among  the  stars.  Otheni 
have  digged  for  it  in  the  bowelaof  the 
earth*  and  melted  ores  jMunfiilly  ia 
crucibles,  and  died  raving  about  tbe 
philosopher !s  stone«  (which.  I  U^  to 
be  a  tomb-stone.)  Some  few  cakn 
men  have  called  it  viar^g,  and  gone 
down  unnoticed  to  thagrave,  pointing 
with  the  hand  of  death  trium|jbantly 
to  heaveo«  Most  men,  jmA  -^vomea 
too,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  caU  it  jcokjby, 
and  make  a  wonderful  world  of  oara^ 
and  cruelty,  and  broken  hearts  about 
them,  as  they  drive  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  and  the  homeless,  and  the 
fatnerless  children  and  widows  out  of 
their  way  to  grasp  it.  Of  a  truth,  it 
must  be  good :  for,  precious  is  the  life 
and  soul  that  is  spilled  for  it,  bartered 
for  it,  day  by  day.  Innocence  lays 
down  its  angel  crown  for  it ;  and  all 
the  gbrious  havings  of  humanity  fol- 
low— and  the  holy  one,  peace,  spreads 
out  her  wings  and  flees  awa^. 

Now,  1  have  a  secret  notion  of  my 
own  about  this  good.  I  believe  it  is 
good  not  to  meddle  with  my  ne'^h- 
boar*8  plough.  Let  him  farm  his  own 
reasons.  I  believe  it  is  good  to  be- 
lieve all  things  good,  for  so  Wisdom 
utters.     I  brieve  it  is  good  to  look  on 


ihe  simay^aiie of  moB^siakibrlhn 
is  dadknaM  enow  atwt  lay  «n.  i 
wish  no  iaa»flboae  threi<gk  tihsawi 
Bor  shall  Ir^o^ve  itathirhMrii  ■ 
of  my  du^to  my  noi|rhkear 

serene  aootemjpktio— y  a  f^tB^  cf 
that  QiiestW  benfta^a  kft  mUAm 
moil  he]^wu  Under  aBaa««B  taeesi 
sit  and  find  ,tlieaaf|  the  wiad  mm 
them  like  the  learea  an»iind  n^  sai 
ny  p^  aonda  v^  aft  iaciis,  vW 
good  spirits  reium  aat  if  ofiBiai  vii 
an  bailee  heart. 

I  eall  (rieadslup  a  part  af  it«  aai^ 
many  a  gieo  and  hally  bow  naif  • 
friend  hava  J  with  wham- to  m^imi 
smoke  isAiq>piBg  with  tha  godi.. 

Is  jaemory  aQtiuDg?  AU  thai 
shades  thai  threag  ^vaiiDd  jae  ia  lit 
ailent  hauTi  aboUsbuig  Iho  «F«**-^ 
call  hack  ohildhoadr~4o  Msloitil 
youth— *to  realiae  an  inward  wttHm 
TisibicfuUofail  Lo««,  and  He^iii 
Faith.*4s  thi*  not  goad?  To  mtf^ 
rate  sorrow,.. to  cooffwaa.ths  sm- 
^umer,  tagatlier  the  ckwdft  akt^T" 
and  be  apart..<4a  aU  thiaaathte^ 
.  Is  it  nottog  to  eonvene  wkk  mi 
invoke  the  souk  of  t^  gv^  mjukm 
of  old  ?  Bea  Jonaan  fits  witk  ■*{ 
Steele  and  Addisoq  «ra..«3r^i*i 
OEver  Goldsiaith  ^ya  sie  MWf  m 
his  flute ;  from  Yaterlaad  mm  al 
the  Teutons,  Gdthe  leading  the  ai|- 
Charlee  Lamb  and  1  charmp  ^vii- 
night,  and  many  aMra  ai  mmj  ^ 
time. 

It  ls.a  bond  as  of  monkhood.  AoH 
^Is  ?ows.  By  the  veryaetliegioai 
Philosopher ;  he  withdraws  bin  fir  * 
space  daily,  for  hour%  iron  Asd^M^ 
clamour  of  life :  thera  he  feeisUM 
ambrosial  thoughts,  and  his  .^i*^ 
waxes  within  bun.  Then 
forth  aa  a  priest  from  his  altar, 
the  throafl»  of  m&n ;  be  hath  Ait** 
thecav^eof  TrophoaiiisaadaMaBi^ 
.vcls  not  to  be  revealed.  3eales  M» 
fallen  from  his  eg^es^  i|nd  hn  coia^ 
nance  grows  thoughtfol  to  behold 

It  is  not  your  mker  cttk^fff 
amber,  whether  hia  bofvl  be  vM 
porcelain,  meerschanxa,  or  stoii^  ^ 
toioweth  theseOhii^ :  these  araiV^ 
teries  to  which  MundttqgniknpwiM^ 
nor  teaches  the  way. 

Ofoh),iBb(m9hdrMaa>  ImA^ 
throng  the  smoke  of  n^  .gui|l#>* 
daddy's  pipe^  whiur^^lia  ^uta  aa ji^  <( 
black  oak-cfaairf  in 
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kk  eaSM^  with  tiie  ftiry  folk  he  told 
me  of  all  day*  Leng^  siBoe  then  ftr 
other  spirits  hanre  reigned  in  Cloud- 
land  ;  I  wKMdd  that  they  hroiqi^t  with 
them  no  s^^  ay  bitter  as  thejare  dear. 
But,  stilly  m  idle  moments  the  pageant 
of  fidrly-land  returns ;  dim  like  star* 
light  shadows  of  leaves  on  the  still 
stream.  There  is  one  jolly  old  Lepra- 
chami  I  love  to  sea  We  used  to  oall 
him  *«  Bully  Tom,"  and  whether  the 
eyes  «e%  sharper  in  childhood  than  in 
after  years,  or  whether  fkncy  is  more 
credulous,  I  have  seen  him  rolling 
along  ere  now  in  the  twilight.  I  see 
him  now.  A  blessing  on  his  rosy 
cheeks — look — there  he  lies  and  pa£& 
like  ^tna,  for  Bully  Tom  is  a  feiry  of 
sense  and  discretion — snd  smokes.  Let 
me  look  on  thee  for  ever,  O  r<^al  Fay, 
for  sare  sneh  countenance  of  ahsohite 
satisfkction  never  glowed  so  rosy,  fat, 
and  lair.  This  is  none  of  your  roman- 
tic fahies  dressed  fei  «*  invisible  green," 
who  whisk  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkle 
of  a  bed.post — for  Tom,  though  no 
bigger  than  the  top  of  my  thumb,  is 
▼et  moulded  in  exquisite  proportion  of 
oaunch  and  chine — an  alderman^ — a 
Daniel  Lambert  of  Faery.  Ha! 
ha!  by  our  lady,  he  is  a  jolly  sprite — 
ther#  is  no  appearing  and  disappearing 
with  him  like  a  moonbeam  in  the 
clouds — it  takes  him  a  long  time  to 
vanish^  ' 

If  you  could  only  see  him,  as  I  do 
now,  reposing  in  a  lily  which  has  got 
a  drop  of  dew  in  its  cup  without  ever 
bending  the  stem  I  Like  a  small  lake 
the  dew  appears,  and  therdn  dangle 
his  naked  legs,  he  holds  a  fairy  cruis- 
keen  of  spiritual  grog  in  one  hand, 
balancing  with  the  oUier  his  pipe  of 
windlestraw,  and  over  him  nod  the 
boughs  beside  the  well.  Puff  on, 
glorious  sph4t  I  though  for  these  hu- 
man symj^tfaies  they  have  exiled  thee 
half-day  half-night' from  fanry-land, 
what  oarest  thou?  Where  in  that 
barren  land  is  any  face^  or  any  rotun* 
dity  like  thine ! 

He  is  the  very  spirit  of  good  hu- 
mour— it  is  he  who  tickles  your  in- 
ward ribs  when  you  laugh. 

«  Big  Tom,"  at  Oxford,  was  called 
after  him,  because  it  sung  out  so  loud 
at  midnight. 

I  have  seen  bim  in  a  dream,  bloom- 
ing like  the  joyous  son  of  Semele ; 
panthers  (like  gnats)  were  harnessed 
to  his  chariot  rttoming  from  the  Easti 


when  alTat  once,  with  anhdipose  Caper^ 
I  beheld  him  "Jump  Jim  Crow." 
•  Again,  I  saw  a  solemn  cathedral,  and 
all  me  surpHced  choir  stood  ready, 
while  a  symphony  fit  to  melt  the  heart 
in  gushinff  revelations  of  Love,  and 
Hope,  and  Memory,  poured  down  the 
quivering  aisle-^when  lo !  Bully  Tom 
starts  un,  and  poised  like  Ellsler  or 
Tagliom  on  the  utmost  toe,  sings 
forth— 

*•  Com  stalks  twist  your  hair, 
Cart  wheels  go  round  you, 
Fiery  dragons  oat  you  up, 
Immortal  pestles  pound  you  !'* 

Adieu,  awhile,  good  fairy !  we  have 
been  up  the  glen  ere  now.  Good  Lord, 
see  how  he  roUs  upward  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  like  a  mill-wheel,  on 
that  round  puff,  widening  out  like  a 
mouth  with  laughter  till  he  disap- 
pears  I 

Hear  ye,  dear  old  woman-souls, 
thus  it  is :  show  roe  the  spots  ye  con- 
secrate to  your  own  diversions,  and  I 
will  miUce  this  pact  with  ye.  Never 
pipe  ^all  be  seen,  clay,  wood,  or  stone, 
aor  even  yet  old  "  ypsilante,"  witii  the 
golden  crown  and  the  ruby  in  his  brow 
.—tokens  of  victories  past  over  hours 
of  loneliness  or  sorrow, — ^though  I 
have  observed  for  sake  of  his  gold  and 
jewel,  woman-souls  that  ye  are,  ye 
have  often  laid  him  ''every  inch  a 
king,"  with  all  but  these  regal  trophies 
hidden  on  the  mantel-piece,  deluding 
strange  ejea  te  believe  his  majestic 
head  no  more  than  some  curious  scent- 
pot.  No  dgar-case  of  tortoise-shell, 
or  Indian  grass,  or  other,  shall  come 
there :  odour  of  Varinas,  Havana,  La* 
takia— 

'*  Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shores 
Of  Araby  the  blest"— 

shall  never  wander  there — ip — ye  will 
consent  and  promise  that  to  mv  haunt 
shall  wander  no  woman  with  long 
brush,  no  dusting  and  slappine,  and 
hustling ;  no  huddling  of  all  things  in 
one  comer,  nor  universalizing  the 
hoard  of  one  comer  every  where.  No 
shutting  of  book  at  place  no  more  to 
be  discovered  than  the  longitude,  no 
closing  of  paper  ere  the  ink  be  dry, 
no  dropping  of  odds-and-ends  collect- 
ed from  the  carpet,  pins,  feathers,  lu- 
cifers,  oigar-enos  into  the  barrel  of  my 
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gun,  better  where  they  are.  No  tying 
or  foldmg  of  curtains  (lifter  I  have 
fixed  them  with  incredible  Btudy  to 
8uit  my  ends),  "  to  make  every  tiling 
look  tidy" — ^tidy  or  no,  let  'em  alone>^ 
time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man^^nor 
woman  neither.  Neither  shall  ye  ven- 
ture there  at  any  night-time  your* 
selves,  inquiring  with  alarming  voice^ 
breaking  on  my  midnight  calm  of  other 
worlds  or  other  days — **T6n,  dear> 
have  you  put  out  the  light?  Is  the 
table  pushed  away  from  the  fire  ?" — 
Questions  **  frivolous  and  vexations'* 
as  ever  committee  asked  about  Dan 
O' Connelly  or  any  other  Tory,  inas- 
much as  I  always  answer  "  Yes,"  and 
trim  my  lamp  anew.  Nor  shall  ye 
leave  on  my  table  silk  bags  exhaling 
musky  smells,  not  to  be  expelled  under 
half  a  box  of  principes.  Nor  shall  ye 
come  with  bowls  of  exceeding  nau- 
seous wheys  or  gruels,  every  third 
night,  advising  that  I  have  a  cold 
which,  neglect^,  will  turn,  like  poor 
William  Sparerib*s,  to  a  consumption, 
and  insist  on  warm  baths,  lying  in  bed 
till  mid-day,  hippo-lozenges,  nor  that 
curious  decoction  (which,  God  con- 
found) learned  from  your  **poor 
mother," — nor  send  for  the  Doctor 
who  prescribes  expensively,  and  leaves 
me  in  a  fever.  Last  time  he  came,  in- 
stead of  feeling  my  pulse,  he  shook  his 
head,  said  I  must  send  to  the  cellar  for 
two  bottles  of  port,  drew  his  chair  to 
the  bed^  and  left  me  not  till  we  had 
consumed  them.  *'Now,"  sdd  he, 
as  he  took  my  guinea,  *'  if  you  are  de- 
termined to  be  sick,  this  is  the  plea- 
santest  way  I  know.  I  shall  call  a^ahi 
to-morrow  evening.**  That  very  n^ht 
I  dreamed  I  had  lung  stones  at  every 
lamp  in  Harcourt-street,  and,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  read  in  the  next 
Saunders  that  some  person,  not  dis- 
covered, had  actually  per^rmed  the 
feat.  I  dare  say  it  was  the  Doctor, 
having  mesmerically  realised  my  slum- 
bering vagary ;  but  the  rascal  denied 
it,  swore  an  alibis  being,  as  he  said. 


[Jimei 


all  nig^t  in  bed^  with  hia  fi»et  on  th 
pillow,  a  position  which,  for  some  ano 
malous  physiological  notion,  I  hava 
often  observed  hun  to  adopt. 

So,  dear  good  souls,  give  and  take. 
When  poor  old  men  and  women  come 
to  the  door,  ask  them  not  why  they 
leave  the  work-house ;  for  liberty,  even 
witii  some  cold  and  hunger,  and  the 
affections  dear  to  all  human  hearts,  ia 
better,  sad  though  it  be,  thiua  spare 
foodjlung  to  men  and  women  like  dogs 
at  a  trough,  devoid  of  every  shade  qf 
that  human  sympathy  which  is  the  solace 
of  life;  where  the  very  blessing  is  «!• 
tered  by  word  of  command;  whm  man 
and  unfe  (human  kennel)  are  sepa- 
rated, brother  and  sister  ;  wkHe  a 
monstrous,  stony,  atrocious  TYaainnr, 
clinking  aiong  m  the  free  air,  is  ptnd 
one  guinea  per  diem,  and  soMSTHnfo 
MORE,  to  set  its  impious  heel  on  the 
tenderest  verdure  of  the  human  keart,^ 
But  God  is  merciful,  and  his  mercy 
does  not  lin^  ;  no  more  does  his  in- 
evitable justice  fail,  though  pausing^ 
even  that  iniquity  may  think. 

Therefore,  my  old  hearts,  pity  the 
captivefa  of  poverty ;  give  ye  food  and 
raiment,  and  I  will  give  a  penny  to  buy 
''baccy,"  that  the  poor  old  woman 
may  smoke  and  heed  no  ^^  CoAmia- 
sioner" — heed  him  no  more  than  he 
heeds  her  when  he  cuts  his  mutton  and 
sips  his  wine,  paid  for  by  poor  men's 
worh,  cheerfulUf  paid  that  the  desHtute 
may  have  comfort,  and  calculates  how 
he  may  drive,  within  the  limits  of  pas- 
sUnlity  and  life,  his  fellow-creatures  to 
exist  "  at  cm  average  cost  of  seven 
farthings  a  day  /" 

O  impious  Power  1  O  Holy  Charity ! 

As  for  you,  Tom  Fool  of  silk  and 
satin,  begone.  Consider  (if  such  a 
power  be  in  you  I)  that  even  thia  idle 
hour,  if  itnoinrish  one  generous  thought, 
as  it  has  a  thousand,  is  worth  the  por^ 
chase  of  thy  whole  generation  in  Uvea 
renewable  for  ever.      Go  home  and 


*  See  reports  of  commissioners,  poor-law  statistics  collected  by  all  newsmmers, 
especially  by  **  The  Times,"  (where,  April  10  and  11,  1843,  see  case  of  *«Johw 
Jones,  crbolb  and  patjper,"  with  observations,  until  your  flesh  creeps,  and  yxmt 

teeth  grind,  and  your  hand  clenches  till  the  blood  shows  in  the  palm) or  see  the 

pale  cheerless  countenances  which  recognise  its  **  blessed  chanty,**  in  any  union 
work-house  : — ^tben  see  St.  Matthew  vii.  2 ;  finiJly,  consider  that  there  is  anotlMr 
world,  where  Qod  and  man  shall  meet ; — commissioner  and  pauper  under  new  dia* 
tinctions. 
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say  your  prayers,  put  off  those  rings 
and  chains,  spill  ^ose  stenchy  essences, 
and  perhaps  you  may  yet  find  mercy 
to  serye  a  useful  end  as  a  moral  to 
teach  what  man  may  come  to.  When 
you  see  an  old  man  smoking  in  a  field, 
go  over  and  stand  heside  him  on  the 
clods,  and  perhaps  from  the  wrung 
heart  of  lonely  poverty  a  seed  may  fall 
that  shall  grow  to  wisdom. 

As  for  you,  Doctor,  fob  your  guinea, 
and  when  tobacco  lulls  me  the  coroner 
will  order  you  another.  Meantime  it 
leads  a  rosier  way  to  the  fatal  porch 
than  "  what  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what 
purgative  stuff"  your  college  wqts  of. 

And,  good  Philosopher,  believe  me 
well,  there  is  wisdom  even  in  a  pipe. 
Nothing  is  in  vmu  but  vanity.  To 
joke  is  not  to  trifle  with  sincerity.  To 
laugh  is  wiser  than  foUy.  To  sleep  is 
not  to  die ;  a  glass  of  wine  with  an 
old  friend  is  not  beastly  drunken- 
ness. A  pipe  in  a  lonely  hour  is  capa- 
ble of  fine  humanities ;  abused,  it  turns 
a  blessinff  to  a  curse. 

All  thuiffs  are  good  if  we  could  find 
it  out,  for  Nature  has  inscrutable mcMi- 
ings.  Am  not  I,  smoking  here,  one  of 
the  mighty  band  unconsciously  work- 
ing out  the  vast  experiment  of  ages, 
which,  in  one  phase  of  its  properties, 
shall  determine,  through  whatever  ages 
and  evils,  the  PuaPosE  which  called  its 

freen  leaves  from  the  western  plains, 
efore  the  Red  man  trod  them,  to  mi- 
nister yet  to  some  beneficence  which 
Nature  stores  for  regenerated  man  5 
for  never  sprung  one  leaf  in  vain. 

To  make  an  end,  what  good  comes 
of  it? 

You  ask  like  a  suckling.  Any  man 
may  buy  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddlestick,  and 
every  clown  has  eight  fingers  and  two 
thumbs — no  more  had  Paganini,  yet 
with  those  small  tools  he  drew  away 
the  curtain  from  a  part  of  heaven.  So 
lie  in  many  windows,  MitchelUs  chieflyi 
many  pipes  and  many  pokes,  silvered, 
jewelled,  beaded,  carved  by  hands  of. 
industry  and  cunning:  the  sacred 
HERB  reposes  there.  Mother  of  many 
dreams ;  Alma,  Hierophant,  the  reader 
of  Proteus'  riddle.  True  Phceoix, 
sprung  of  the  sky,  and  thence  again 
resolving  from  thy  ashes.  Priestess  of 
memory.  Mystery  1 


And,  for  aU,  (^Bkssdd  are  th« 
Ignorant,  for  they  know  nothing,") 
down  by  that  symbolic  pillar  whereon 
Nelson  shames  not  to  rest  his  feet,  and 
past  the  mystic  door,  go  hustling, 
shufiling,  thoasands  by  the  day  to 
whom  all  that  therein  lies,  lies  only 
like  Paganini's  fiddle  before  that  clown  f 
I  speak  a  parable. 

Tobacco  and  pipe  shut  up  in  drawer 
unused,  have  neither  good  nor  ill,  save 
only  of  privation.  It  is  not  tobacco, 
pipe,  nor  smoke — ^not  the  thing  used, 
but  the  user  ;  not  the  smoke  but  the 
smoker ;  not  the  act  but  the  purpose. 

Many  a  hard-hearted  man,  usurer, 
extortioner,  without  love ;  idolater, 
grinder  of  the  poor,  oppressor  of 
orphan  and  widow,  despiser  of  the 
hungry  and  poor— wen  Poor  Lam 
.Commissioner  I — goes  to  church  as  re>- 
gularly  as  the  sexton,  kneels,  and  prays^ 
and  says  *'  Amen."  Many  a  man 
jingling  his  purse  in  his  pocket,  flings 
a  penny  to  a  poor  old  beggar  with  a 
curse ;  some  not  at  all,  but  damn  him 
to  the  workhouse.  Many  a  man,  and 
alas  woman  too,  impossible  as  it  seems, 
young  man  and  young  maid,  go  to  and 
fro  on  the  sward  of  spring,  and  feel  nb 
spring  within,  no  living  joy,  no  kindred 
bud  and  blossom  in  the  heart  to  answer 
when  they  see  the  living  emerald  burst- 
ing its  sheath,  the  purpose  of  nature 
mantling  in  the  blossom  as  from  a 
cup,  boon  and  overflowing.  No  music 
within  sings  to  the  singing  lark,  or 
robin  at  eve,  sad  and  sweet  as  memory 
and  hope>  or  to  the  loosened  stream 
that  laughs  in  the  young  sunshine. 
Ah  I  love  is  wanting,  for  everywhere 
in  all  the  world  a  voice  calis  on  the 
heart  for  love,  happy  when  it  yields  it, 
without  it  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind. 
Many  a  man  smokes  a  pipe,  but  few 
are  smokers. 

Of  this  spawn  come  they  who  rail 
and  grin  at  this  Royal  Herb.*  So 
dumb,  and  numb,  and  blind,  they  walk 
in  Paradise.  One  of  these  sees  a  pipe, 
and  no  visions  arise  in  his  mind  beyond 
fi  pot-house  apd  a  yar,d  of  clay — 

"  A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him— . 
And  it  is  nothing  more.*' 

While  to  your  soul  and  mine,  O  Covl, 


*  It  was  called  <*  Hebbb  a  la  reine"  shortly  after  its  introduction  in  France,  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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•Dfear  tibymet,  oloven  ibroych  the 
clouds  of  mornin^t  revealing  nr  into 
tb^  heaven  of  heaveps,  wh^re  lie  the 
unpoButed  worlds  we  hiive  voyaged  la 
over  green  savannAbs  qf  cabn  tsoaffbt, 
foreBta  whose  bQugha  And  verdure 
wave  in  airs  of  feeling  tendetef  tbati 
the  breath  of  the  we#t  In  the  earlf 
violet*!  bosom* 

He  who  would  i^vlj  smoke  musft  be 
in  earnest.  It  is  not  to  take  up  the 
iostrumenMtn4#traigbt wi^jr  be  a  master. 
Months  and  ^ears  of  hours  secluded 
from  the  world  mu^t  the  patient 
neophyte  devote  to  so  great  an  end. 
f  I  have  toiled  after  i^  sir/*  s^id 
Charles  Lamb,  ''as  some  men  toil 
aA<er  kiiowle<)g^.*'. 
.  WTiy  should  1  infect  mjs^lf  farther 
witb  these.lazars  ?  1  scof  n  and  crush 
Ibem  under  foot.  They  are  of  that 
swarm  of  creeping  things  injudictouslT 
Introduced  V  Noah  into  the  ark>  and 
now  multiplying  in  abhorred  form^, 
hissing  at  tobacco  ;  teetotaHers,  Kech- 
abites,  and  such  like,  who  would  fain 
have  all  men  like  themselves,  persuade 
us  to  give  up  the  os  sublime,  wbich 
enables  us  to  use  the  generous  cup, 
and  prone  (like,  their  Aitber  the  old 
serpent)  to  go  on  the  belly  and  eat  dust 
all  our  days.  Let  bim  play  Nebuchad- 
ues74r  who  will ;  I  will  not  eat  graia 
nor  swill  the  puddle  while  their  re- 
mains for  me  in  this  green  world  a 
beef-steak  and  a  bottle  of  Guii^ness's 
X%.  ;  or,  iu  more  pensive  mood,  a 
broiled  chicken  and  pint  of  claret. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  nectar  and  am- 
brosia of  Olympian  taverns,  and  tUs 
smirking  waiter,  what  is  he  but  Gany- 
mede? 

This  is  of  taverns  and  restaurants : 
but  at  home,  not  Ganymede  but  Hebe 
is  my  minister — what  else  in  my  heart 
is  she  who  ^  given  it  life  and  youth 
for  many  a  year ! 

I  am  not  dreaming,  scoundrel  I  it  is 
80  for  all  your  whispering. 

Witness,  thou  dusl^  Familiae; 
Appear! 


Out  from  the  douds  stand  forth  the 
bluffii  of  many  a  blue  and  foamy  shore 
till  I  can  hear  the  sounding  of  summer 


binows  5b  h«y  and   „  ^ 

torv ;  and  see  the  floaiiiig  itefri 
^l^ing  Od  ,^e  ware.  Umt  I  tm 
dered  and  lingered  tahoog  fSatmtatm 
in  vahi ;  do  tSese  gfpet  lapai*  Ira; 
Aem  b^k 

*'  Bipforo  flua'ilitrard'«y« 
WhtehUtbeWias    *    ' 


witl^  «U  tiat  ever  «ie*  ta^ihBn^ 
wematt  or  bf  WMuv  it>  ^vafel !  Nmr 
MteveHi 

Look' where -thej  6fMf  aboat  k 
manjf  a  way  os  Ib  da^-gfum  br.  k 
lonely  glens  of  maamary  AtJom  I 
Me  boys^whoae  4lio^  aad  ha  ' 
V^w  the  svm  and  -Hie  maniag 

BMie  sti^iMvi'  «a«  p<rfteftidt  ft  Ipv 
remain  as  ever^  and^  I  etm  dMW  rMl 
<lMtal  all.     i  see  wfin  iiun     iliiiir 
not  of  weafthbttt  nP  i  miHiiMiii 
who  lead  me  by  tlte  ftiaad  afed  taD  m 
letsont  from  the  ^gtrnt-^^mm,  wmk  ik 
blue  firmament,  and  tim  ^rmuj  iiii 
-we  treid.     f  aeenost  \\%m\A  ^co 
where  ner? er  hmtuMi  Iboe  utead  Mi 
mine;  hut  ever,  yef^  escii  «tooe,«iii 
leaf,  each  ripple  on  tlie  mreunereiK 
on  the  sea,  and  the  silent  paaaingd^ 
and  the  h^n>  eftie  het^  r^tmtnr^ 
wi«h  dMm^  aill  the  Mjpitf  of  yetfg 
imaijinataofl)  fit  to  hj&aexit  heam; 
some  with  earthly  fiaoea  dearer  tte 
all«    What  if  they  do  Ibe^getercoa- 
der  fr^tD  the  ee^oie  now?     Hm  tK 
that  was  iahere^  Mid  bekoldii^teb 
they  ar6  as  dear  as  ewer.     I  «iib' 
mMer,   ThUe,  and  thna   de^  te^ 
Out  of  thy  greedy  dutch  I  can  tmm 
the   aubsteaoe  of  mf  lilo:  aoieM  1 
ehall  sever  hear  agafta>re|ttrm  &B#r 
tony  heart  aa  ita  owm  hioode  ip 
that  Boiae  shrii  no^  reHj  <o«  laoir  ■ 
laaae   againf    and  tngets  twhM  h 
mine  that  I  shall  eha|^  w>  imm-^ 

"No  more:  no  more: 
Such  language  holds  the  soleom  hi 
To  the  sands  upon  the  shore.** 


The  windows  are  wide  <»eB  as  I 
sit,  and  a  calm  as  deep  as  Edea  ka 


settled  over  the  heart  of 


spring. 


*  These  Ihies  are  fromsome  verses  of  an  American  poet,  Edj^  Poe ;  a  aaa  d 
fine  and  spiritual  sense,  but  veiled  in  a  fantastic  and  somewhat  alleetod  ~ 
of  language,  amidst  excellent  harmonies  of  verse. 
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e«  the  wild  9trAwbeiTjr  and  tbe  i^riXMl-  full  of  violets  aqd  daisies.     •    .    . 

oofe  stems  grpwi^g  to^th^r  on  that  What  aged  woman  is  this  who  smiles 

anlcy  •  with    violets,  and   primrose^«  as  evor^  and  talks  of  twentj  years ! 

angil)^,  each  on  the  others'  bosomj  •«....     No  more :  It  was  the 

nmoviQg^  fceslikA  and  beautiful  a;s  love  liist:  the  mighty  ocean  has  not  an- 

nd  innocence.     The  woodbine  sprajf  other  sigh :  and  yet  another  bi^eaks  on 

cross  the  window,  hanging  with  crys-  the  deep^  calm.     Kever  mind,  dear 

a1  drops,  is  as  stejidy.  fis  if  carred  out  drl ; — Jinie  has  calmed  the  totigue 

i  theMAjprlLain. .    These  .'floatuig  ttiat  questioned  our  delay.     Yet  for 

aponrs  from  my  lips  go  twining  out  ever  more,  this  hearL  lonely  as  that 

jn^nir  the  lea^AS  ;i  .new.  tbey  fatt  ia  hour,  ebbs  and  flows  ffcsh  add  living 

:ra«mil  Idvapertev  md   I  know    the  as  the  sea.     .    ,    •     .     .      Begone, 

brm  they  are  moulding  rouwL    Ab^  begone — wild  one.    'What  are  these 

iluekihe  stMrvlike,  DdQi«Mia.4eAf  once  ilowers,  these  passion  symbols  to  me. 

nore :  'tis  many  long  years*  indeed^  •    .     •    ,     •    Dead  faces,  coffins,  the 

inoe  it  was  plucked*  and  it  lias  crum^  rattling  clods :  for  ever  still  them  from 

»}ed  and  withered  Afway;  but  in  this  my  ears*     Peace  Is  in  the  ^ave,  and 

lour  it  is  ffffeeniM  .ey£r,.and<th(QBe  death  has  oblivion.     .....     O 

landetbat pwced itin min%4Mre aefoad  renovfitvBg  Time :  thi^  shaded {^den- 

tnd  gpentle  and  tr»e-«i-ift  spke  of  years  iseai:  that  dripping  wafer :  that  dewy 

had  silen(9e  and  despair*  flower,   that  strain  so  ^  often  in  my 

Magiciaal  undo  tbe  spelh     Whaitv  dreams^ ^  .     .     .,,•..  that  name  so 

o  stroaag  U*-«nd  nwst  ^Sm  cmele  re-     near  beside  my  own 

rolve.     Ever*  «nd   evermore^  these  go,   blooming    vision  o^  the   green 

■nreaths  entwiau^  weaie  4new  the     spring-^of  manjr  springs 

veb  of  destiny*  down  sinks  the  lingering  sun.     .    .     • 

Forbear,  at  laast^  tiiat   threefold  a  tear  fell  and  a  sigh  broke  on  the 

itrain-Mkr  let  it  iall  -.onkr  mi.  my  ear  darkness — it  was  the  sobbing  night* 

ika  a  aaroe  written  on  the  aancCbe-  wind  and. the  dropping  spring, 

'ora  tike  advaacii^  W4v^  1  — ^t — 

Farewell,  CoulGpppagh,  for  a  space. 

We  kaowBOtwhatwedob   »    *    •  How  gloriously  this  morning  broke; 

Was  it  Saul  who  summeaedi  tiius,  how  full  of  joy  is  the  dawn  on  the 

Jiat  Witeb  of  Eador  out  o£  Hades*  early  year.    I  was  with  thee  last  night 

.,...•        m        «      .  •        •  tJtsut^i^tf^,  and  hope  to*  sit  soon  under 

That  Kged  man  with  silvevy  hair*  the  docken  with  thee,  let  them  rail  at 

md eye, already haitf>beholdiQg heaven,  the  King  of  Cloudlund  as  they  will; 

48  yet  I  Mi  hie  fingers  wandering  there  is  more  there  than  in  an  empty 

unong  the  hair  upon  my  infant  tem-  noddle.     We,  dwell  alone  there  with 

i>les •     What  tomb  is  the  elements  not  far  beneath  the  stars 

iiere  I      .....  —we  ride  with  the  thunder  and  with 

Bring  me  them  here  in  a^mas-fnU ;  the  lightning, 
hese  cowsltmand  daisies  on  that  slop- 

ng  green    mring  me  them  in  lapa*full,  *'  £  fumo  d{ire  lacem/' 
vith  flags  from  the  streeai  beyand.— i 

fia  1  ha  1  I  hear  the  water  buhbliug.  Thine  of  old, 

md  here  o<»nies  old  nurse*  Nanoy,  _                                     Ton  Dubh. 

-''^U'  ".'0  •>•'■"■'■ 
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KBAT8  AN»  HIS  POETET.* 


The  records  of  immature  geoius  are 
fraught  with  sad  interest.  Abound* 
big  as  they  do  in  restless  hope»  never 
destined  to  receiye  realisation -^  in 
knpetuousy  ardent  longing  -^  in  ro- 
mantic ignorance  of  the  world ;  there 
is  in  them  a  great  deal  which  we  feel 
for,  and  more  which  we  pity.  Disin- 
terested in  their  ambition,  and  view-' 
ing  life  in  brighter  colours  than  does 
the  sobered  eye  of  experience,  they 
knaffe  for  themselves  an  Elysium  an- 
pronmed  by  a  tear,  where  the  guile 
of  the  serpent  will  be  unknown,  and 
none  of  the  penalties  be  impending 
which  awaited  man  upon  his  first 
disobedience.  They  stimd  like  chil- 
dren on  the  shore,  while  a  sunny  sea 
lies  spread  before  them.  The  joyous 
luminary  which  makes  so  cheerful 
that  glassy  snr&ce,  leads  them  along 
it  by  a  pathway  of  light  to  blessed 
islands  of  dreamless  repose,  whither 
they  would  fain  flee  away,  and  dwell 
for  evermore  in  the  rich  glades  and 
woody  copses  of  a  '*  better  land.'* 

The  writing  of  the  younff  largely 
partake  of  this  visionary  character. 
They  are  often  rich  to  a  prodigality  j 
and  we  feel,  on  their  perusal,  only  the 
desire  that  they  would  tame  down 
their  luxuriance,  and  indulge  in  less 
glowmg  tints.  Like  the  unbroken 
courser,  they  heed  not  to  keep  in 
their  strength,  and  either  flag  in  their 
journey  towards  its  conclusion,  or 
die  when  victors  before  the  goal. 
To  droo  our  metaphors,  we  do  not 
always  find  in  them  a  due  proportion 
of  taste  mixed  up  with  the  efforts  of 
talent.  Genius  wandering  away  from 
discrimination,  falls  into  a  thousand 
errors,  (if  it  did  not,  where  would  be 
the  work  for  us  critics?")  It  either 
despises  all  canons  of  judgment,  or 
adopts  false  ones;  and  thus  powers, 
equal,  perhaps,  in  promise,  with  the 
mightiest,  receive  in  the  end  only  a 
second  or  third  rate-place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men.  So  was  it  with  John 
Keats. 

Three  and  twenty  years,  ahnost  the 


whole  of  his  lile*s  little  gpti,  have 
rolled  away  since  this  joung  poet*s 
ViMoe  was  heard  amongst  usy  and  th« 
memory  of  those  gol(kn  days  in  ths 
history  of  our  poetry  is  bempning  to 
be  lost,  and  another  generauon  b»va 
grown  up  into  maturity  in  the  mean- 
while, wno  seek  for  information  about 
them ;  for  all  which  reasons  we  deem 
ourselves  justified  in  ooci^ing  a  few 
pages  with  the  subject  of  our  article. 
TaJLing  the  little  volume,  whoae  title 
we  have  g^ven  below,  as  a  t«xt-book» 
we  diall  impart  to  our  readers  what- 
ever we  know  ourselves  of  Keats' 
personal  history;  give  the  chameter 
of  his  poetry,  so  far  as  it  has  impressed 
itself  upon  us  after  eareful  ftymSn^ 
tioB;  and  endeavour  to  abjudicate 
the  case  between  his  friends  and  bis 
reviewers,  in  whose  controversy,  as  in 
most  others,  we  have  found  truth  on 
both  sides. 

We  were  glad  to  receive  this  col- 
lected edition  of  Keats*  writings,  for 
we  took  it  as  a  voice  from  his  Ualiaa 
tomb,  appealing  once  more  to  his 
countrymen  for  a  dispassionate  hear- 
ing. Never,  perhaps,  since  the  dm 
of  Peter  Schoeffer  hunsel^  has  the 
press  been  more  acdvely  engaged  than 
DOW ;  and  we  do  not  grud^  its  often 
reviving  the  thoughts  and  meditatioBs 
of  those  who  have,  passed  away  from 
earth :  thus,  while  it  does  every  jus- 
tice to  the  distinguished  living,  that 
it  may  not  fail  in  its  duty  to  the  illus- 
trious dead.  The  dead  I  the  word 
disarms  all  hostility,  mitigates  all 
severity;  nay  nunre,  brings  with  h 
fedings  of  kindliness  and  peace,  for 
who  can  harbour  any  thoughts  of 
bitterness,  vfjfien  the  unreplying  stiU- 
ness  of  the  gprave  is  to  be  his  only 
opponent  We  enter  then  upon  our 
task  with  every  disposition  to  say  the 
"bonunC*  concerning  our  author, 
only  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  /'ae- 
rum»" 

John  Keats  was  bom  on  the 
twentv-ninth  of  October,  1796,  of 
humble  parents,  in  Moorfields,  Lon- 


*  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats.     London:  William  Smith. 
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n,  where  his  grandfinther  (Bfr.  Leigh 
tmt  18  OUT  authority)  kept  livery 
ibiee.  His  birth  was  a  premature 
e,  and  whatever  had  been  the  cast 
his  life,  he  was  probably  not  made 
r  longevity,  as  he  laboured  under  a 
nstitntional  tendency  to  consump- 
m,  of  which,  befbre  ms  own  decease, 
favourite  brother  died.  He  received 
e  rudiments  of  a  classical  education 

Mr. ^Clarke's  school  at  Enfield; 
id  Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  his 
hoolmaster*8  son,  was  the  first  to 
»preciate  and  encourage  the  young 
>et.  This  gentleman  furnished  him 
ith  an  introduction  to  Mr,  Hunt, 
len  editor  and  proprietor  of  «  The 
'xantmer,*'  a  weekly  newsp^r  (in 
hich,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  Keats's 
jrses  first  saw  the  liffht).  ^  I  shall 
9ver  forget,"  writes  Mr.  Hunt, "  the 
Dpression  made  upon  me  by  the  exu« 
3rant  specimens  of  genuine,  though 
9ung  poetry,  that  were  laid  before 
le,  and  the  promise  of  which  was 
)conded  by  tne  fine  fervid  counte* 
ance  of  the  writer."  This  fiivourable 
pinion  was  coincided  in  bv  Mr.  Gk>d- 
in,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  other  literary 
len,  to  whom  the  manuscripts  were 
ubmitted  by  the  zeal  and  interest  of 
his  new  friend. 
Mr.  Keats  was  now  apprenticed  t« 
surgeon  at  Edmonton,  named  Ham- 
lond ;  but  the  lines  of  Spenser  had 
lore  charms  for  him  than  lines  of 
urgery,  and  medicine  gave  way  be* 
ore  meditation.  His  acquaintance 
rith  Leigh  Hunt  at  once  assumed  the 
haracter  of  intimate  friendship,  and 
his  determined  him  in  his  predilec- 
ion  for  lit^ature  as  a  profession. 
'  We  read  and  walked  together,*'  says 
lis  firiend,  '*  and  used  to  write  verses 
)f  an  evening  upon  a  given  subject, 
^o  imaginative  pleasure  was  left  tm- 
loticed  by  us,  or  unenjoyed;  from 
he  recollection  of  the  bards  and  pa- 
riots  of  old,  to  the  luxury  of  a  sum- 
ner  rain  at  our  window,  or  the  cliek* 
ng  of  the  coal  in  winter  time."  This 
vas  in  1816 ;  and  next  year,  when  our 
luthor  was  twenty-one,  his  first  vo« 
lime  of  poetry  appeared. 

When  we  consider,  that  much  of 
ts  contents  was  written  two  or  three 
fears  previouslv,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised that  its  ntults  are  of  the  stamp 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded— - 
faults  of  youth  and  inexperience. 
There  is  a  difFiiseness  in  the  style 


which  becomes  wearisome,  and  ia  seek* 
ing  after  new  and  strange  words, 
wUch  is  nothing  less  than  affectation  ; 
besides,  a  carelessness  in  the  selection 
ef  his  rhvmes,  which  he  never  quite 
got  rid  o^  and  on  which  his  reviewers 
maiidy  rested  their  charges  against 
him.  Yet  are  there  passages  in 
abundance,  to  prove  the  poet  felt  and 
understood  his  mission,  nereis  from 
one  of  his  earliest  compositions :— 

•*  O  Poesy  I  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen, 
That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  dem^en 
Of  thy  wide  heaven.     Should  I  rather 

.    kneel 
Upon  some  mountain-top,  until  I  feel 
A  glowing  splendour  round  about  m^ 

hung, 
And  echo  back  the  voice  of  thine  own 

tongue  ? 


**0  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  over- 

whelm 
Myself  in  poesy  1    So  I  may  do  the 

deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed: 
Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I 

see 
In  long  perspective,  and  continually 
Taste  their  pure  fountains." 

Then  visions  gather  round  him,,  to  be 
afterwards  embodied  for  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  men.  The  followii^ 
is  the  first  vague  conception  of  **  Endy- 
mion  :"— 

*•  Lo  1  I  see  afar, 
0*ersuHnff  the  blue  cragginess,  a  car 
And  steecLs  with  streamy  manes ;  th^ 

charioteer 
Looks  down  upon  the  winds  with  glo« 

rious  fear. 
And    now   the   numerous   tramplings 

quiver  lightly, 
Along  a  huge  cloud's  ridge ;  and  now» 

with  sprightly 
Wheel,    downward   come    they    into 

fresher  skies, 
Tipt  round  with  silver  from  the  sun's 

bright  eyes. 
Still  downward  with  capacious  whirl 

they  glide ; 
And  now  I  see  them  on  a  green  hill 

side, 
In   breesy    rest    among  the   nodding 

stalks. 
The  charioteer  with  wondrous  gesture 

talks 
To  the  trees  and  moantains :  and  there 

soon  appear 
Shi^>es  of  delight,   of  mystery,   and 

fear. 
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PiMinr  aleng  before  a  dusky  spitee. 
Made  bj  tosia  nlgbty  oaka.     As  they 

womld  ohaso 
Soma    erer-fie^tiag    ansie,    oa   Umj 

sweep; 
Lo,   bow  tbev   marmtBr,   laa|;h,   and 

smile,  and  weep ; 
Some  witb  apholdea  band  and  mouUi 

serere; 
Some  witb  tbeir  ikoes  naflM  to  tbe 

eaf, 
Between    their  arms;    seme  clear  in 

yonthftU  bloom 
Go  glad   a»d   smiliagly   aitbwart  the 

gloom; 
Some  looking  back,  and  some  with  up- 
ward gaie. 
Yes,  tboosaads  in  a  thousand  dififerent 

Flit  onward.    Now,  a  lorely  wreath  of 

^Is, 
Dancing  their  sleek  hair  into  tangled 

carls. 
And  pow,  bit>ad  wiqgs."     . 

He  images  tbe  glories  of  his  ar^  and 
his  own  appreciation  of  it  in  these  few 
finfe  words :—  ' 

"  A  drainless  shower 
Of  light  is  poesy ;  'tis  the  supreme  of 

power ; 
'Tis  m^ht,  half  slumbering  on  its  own 

right  arm." 

The  volume  was  l>ut  badly  recetrad 
by  the  public  Criticism,  then  para- 
mount, oondemneid  it,  and  it  remained 
unread.  Its  faults  were  abundantiy 
exposed  and  insisted  on ;  the  feeble- 
ness of  some  of  its  lines  was  given  in 
evidence,  and  its  political  (pinions 
sealed  its  doom.  A  imw  poet  had 
arisen,  and  ''^the  world  was  not  too 
mneh  with  him/'  (so  his  biographer* 
quaintly  adapts  Wordsworth's  verse ;) 
still  we  do  not  by  any  means  join  in 
the  ^weeping  condemnation  of  his 
reviewers.  It  has  been  always  our 
opinion,  that  a  writer  should  not,  on 
setting*  out,  deprecate  severe  criti- 
cism ;  he  will  find,  in  general,  that  his 
enemies  (as  he  thinks  them)  are  his 
best  ftiends,  while  his  f^riends  may 
often  prove  his  most  hurtful  enemies. 
The  narrow  applause  of  a  coterie  mav 
be  made  to  suffice  a  genius  which 
should  grasp   the  world,  while  the 


fimlt.finding  eye  of  acoiiiioissitoaif 
lead  a  writer  onward  lo  a  dem  i 
exceUeoce  he  had  not  deensd  awri 
capable  of  before.  Whociatdbw 
much  the  Scotch  reviewers  u^  M 
have  had  m  the  formatioa  d  i 
Byr<m? 

Moreover,  in  tfieae  days  of  w^ 
ture,  no  one  need  object  to  hk  er^ 
deAtials  beiiig  r^idly  scrBtiaiiei 
We  have  used  a  harsh  w<)pl,  lai 
should  prefer  <«  sdf-dec^itksw"  b« 
as  the  first  ia  written,  it  msj  ga. 
What  we  mean  is,  in  this  literary  ir 
so  many  mistake  the  love  of  a  g$  » 
its  possession  and  power  ;  thstbecsui 
<<they  doat  on  peltry,*'  as  tbej'B  t^ 
you,  they  thence  coiveliide  thej  m 
poets.  For  this  reason  aibw  « 
filled  by  s^iii^  youths,  1S^  e«^ 
neckcloths;  and  **  maids  who  Ion  tk 
moon,*'  convert  thdr  bedchsnbm 
into  bowers*  and  enact  Juliet  ^ 
the  watchmen  for  their  l^m»\  ^ 
henoe^  an  editor's  lettflr-box  is« 
Augean  Stable^  which  he  M(f 
porgeth  out  with  fire. 

However  these  things  may  be^ 

"  The  viskm  and  the  fkcal^  dinse' 

will  pass  uaicaf hed  tiroogii  eiot 
ordeaL  The  poet,  immortsl  ss  ki 
vooation,  cannot  be  lost.  If  caagn^ 
ration  refuse  him  justice^  ^'^^'^ 
vears'wiU  bring  in  another,  #■»  «* 
listen  unprfjudiced  to  the  roift 
slighted  by  their  snnes.  The  voT 
wrong  he  meets  with  (shouU  heo* 
perience  such)  will  save  him  frw 
servUe  obsaquiousBeas  to  the^iiita 
his  age;  be  will  remember  he  is  t^f 
the  instructor  of  hia  times,  net  thar 
disciple;t  and  he  will  seek  to  lent 
the  impress  of  his  own  mind  bcfcW 
him,  and  rest  satisfied  m  so  dote' 
Wordsworth  has  lived  tosee  tN  w 
of  what  we  httre  allege*  '  ' 

That  -these  eak-ly  pooas  of  »• 
Keats  were  treated  with  hanfiaoi^ 
deeply  lament,  considering  tke  odwi 
sensitiveness  of  his  mindi  wbkhMP 
him  soffer  wha^  another  wobM  iv* 
smiled.  His  reviewer^,  hewsrerj  v 
not  prevent  his  beocnsnng  ^^P*^ 
while  they  made  known  to  itfi  ■ 


*  Leigh  Hont's  "  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  bis  Contemporaries,"  to  «UMi>  ^ 
for  all,  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  obligations.  '  «. 

t  *rThe  poet,  it  is  true,  is  the  son  of  his  tteie;  but  aks  ibr  hhikif  keWA 
pupil,  or  even  its  favourite  !** ScniLLSB. 
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weakest  points  icnd  bdped  him  on  to 
strength  and  Yictorj ;  so  that  still 
our  theory  holdsgood,  even  in  this 
extreme  case.  We  could  oniT  wish 
that  when  the  truth  is  told,  it  were 
told  tn  such  a  way  as  to  give  no  pain ; 
and  this  is  not  always  done.  The 
▼olomewas  one  of  singular  promisey 
and  Contained  some  admirable  sonnets» 
in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer 
were  seldom  seen,  and  which  were  glf 
th^selves  sufficient  to  redeem  the  ro- 
mainder  of  the  book^  however  com!- 
mon-place.  We  do  not  ^hink  ou9 
headers  will  regret  our  printing  the 
following^  though  it  be  very  well 
known:--. 

ON  riBST  tOOltlNCt   I»T0  CHAFlCAlV^S  ' 
HOME**,  ,  „,:. 

••  finch  bave  I  trareh'd  into  realms  ot 

gol^> 
And  many  gbodly  states  and  kitig* 

dofltis'  s^n  I 
Roond  many  westeHi  Uhxnin  hwr^  I' 
been 
Which  bards  in  fesity  to  JupoU^  bM  \ 
Oft  of  one  wide  fman^e  Jiadr  I  been 
told 
That  deep-broVd  U<m&t  mled  as  his 

demesne, 
Tet  never  diil  I  breathe  its  piire' 
serene; 
Titt  I  hMird  ChiqMban  8p«ftk  oot- land 

and  bold: 
Tb«A  lelt  I  like  some  watcher,  of  iko 
skies, 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into,  his 
ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortex,  when  with  eagle 
eyes 
He  stai^  at  thePacMe.L4mdall1iii  men 
Looked  at  eac^   oHier  with   a  wiM 


Silent,  npoD  a  peak  in  Datiea.** 

Lmgh  Hunt  kas'  taken  som»  pakia 
to  exhilnt  the  beautiea  pf  this  littla 
piece,  which,  mpart  from  poetry,  is  re* 
markaUe  for  its  oorreei  .aod  well* 
chosen  •pithets*  The  merits  of  ihft 
old  translator  of  Homer,  to  whom  it 
alludes,  are  now  j^retly  generafly  ao* 
knowle^pedy  aiid  *  few  years  smo^ 
they  engaged  the  mighty  pen  that 
sways  JSlackwooeL  Strong,  vifforous» 
and  oracular.  Old  Chi^mian  on^  seeks 
for  the  most  expressive  Saxon  that 
will  answer  his  purpose.  **  *  The  whales 
exult'  tmder  his  Neptune^  plftyiog 
unwieldy  gamboh  ;  and  his  Ulysses 
issues  out  of  the  shipwreokj  *  soaked 
Vol.  XXI— No.  VZQ. 


to  the  rery  hear^*  tasttng  of  sm^ 
weeds  and  salt-walert^in  a  style  that 
does  not  at  all  minoatks  smtter,  or 
eottfuk  the.  pr«prie4l«s  of  Brigk#on. 
Mr.  Keato*  epithets  of  «kmi  and 
bold>'  cAMMred  ilifti  lM  und^slood  hte 
thoroughly.  The.  Trien  'of  Ck>rtes 
starine  at  each  o^r,  and  fhe  eagi^ 
er^  of  Jtheir  leader  lool^ing  out  upon 
tne  Pacific,  have  l>een  thougiht  too 
violent  a  picture  for  the  djgni^  of  tl^t 
occasion;  but  it  is  a  case  tnat  re-' 
quirea  th«  excepUom*  Oortez^s  <  eagle 
eyes*  are  a  piece  of  historiealpaint- 
ii^,  as  the  neadsr-  may^see  by  Titian's 
portrait  of  him.     The  last  lin&--[ 

'  Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien,' 

makes  the  mouQtiun  a  part  of  the 
tipectacle^  and'  stipport^  the  emptibn 
of  the  rest  of  the  sonnet  upon  a  basis 
of  gigantic  tranquillity.* 

Immediately  precedmg.  these  pictU" 
resque  lines  in  tne  volume,  is  another 
sonnet  equally  happy  in  deSigii  and 
execution.  Of  a  muder  cast  than  thd 
foreffQiQf,.it  di^lt^s  that  keen  eye 
to  the  beauties  pf  nature  for  whieh 
the  English  poets  are  illustrious. 
l^ong  ^e  thp99  MimS^,  tiieir's  I  in 
this  summer  season  it  will  stir  the 
breasts  of  our  town  readers  with  float* 
ingsoents  oPtkeifluwwsta  anflgv«s%:aKid 
with  imays  of  tiia  quiet  oountry*  and 
ofian  £eldi  nnd^alear  blue  skies.  We 
doom  it'ooe  of  the  hap^eat  effoirfea  «f 
our  nuthor:-*- 

"  To  one  who  has  hfen  lougin  city  psnt» 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  iafar 
And  open  face  of  heaven---to  breath 
a  prayer. 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when  with  heart's 
content, 
Fatk^ed,  he  sMts  into  seme  pleasant 

Of  w«vy  grass,  and  veads  n  debonair 
And  gentle  uk)  of  love  and  langabh« 

ment? 
Retnming  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — ai^ 
eye 
Watching  the  sailing  cIondlet*8  night 
career, 
He  mourns   that  day  so  soon   ha$ 
glided  by  I 
E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  dear  ether 
Silently." 

The  image  in  the  last  two  lines»to 
2  z 
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dip»to  Doi96)«ii  iii4  liicli^Qked  tern 
sUion,  U  \o^  Bovel  aaditeslDg; 
nhile  the  second  of  them  affords  oo^. 
of  the  few  iucoecaful  instaDoet  of  on^ 
ff^MKLtma  fai  our  modern  poets.  Caxnp- 
Vell  has  a  noble  one  in  the  **  BatUe 
of  the  Baltic*'^ 

**  Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowlj 
boom^* 

where  jou  can  almost  &ncy  the  iron 
messengers  sharing  in  the  snllenness 
of  defeat^  and  passing  over  the  snr- 
tsoe  of  ocean  with  the  diminished 
energy  of  baAed  foes,  fitfoUj  and  de- 
sparingl J.  In  the  line  before  us  the 
openfa^  iambus  brings  the  dropping 
tear  within  vinon ;  then  the  meoium 
thvovKh  which  it  is  passing  is  pre- 
sented to  nSf  *'the  dear  etto"— «nd 
the  closing  troohee  exeellentlj  paints 
its  glanmng-br  with  a  snddenj  silent 
4spivtare»  One  sonnet  morc^  and  we 
turn  to  the  lengthier  poems  ^-— 

«'Hamr  ^  fii«laDd!  I  conld  beeen* 
tent, 
To  see  no  other  yerdare  than  its  own  i 
To  feel  no  other  breeies  than  are 
blown 
Throngh  iu  tall  woods  with  high  ro- 
mances blent ; 
Tetda  I  sometiines  fsel  a  hmgtiishttent 
For  skies    Italian,  and  an  inward 

>   To  sH  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a.tfa^0M» 
ted  half  lergel  wIm*  world  er  werld« 

ling  meant. 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  hw  artless 
dangliters: 
E^iongh  their  simple  loTettness  finr  me. 
Enough  their   whitest  arms  in  si- 
lence clinging : 
Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 
Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hes^ 
their  singing, 
And  float  with  th^  about  the  swnmer 
waters.'* 

The  pAth  which  Mr.  Keats  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  was  one  in 
%1lich  to  fhil  was  an  easy  thing,  while 
success  could  only  arise  from  efforts 
austained  by  imagination  and  genius 
the  most  profound.  He  desired  to 
weave  into  English  verse  some  of  those 
lovely  tales  of  Grecian  mythology 
herewith  he  Iras  enamoured.  PAn 
waa  to  be  heard  imce*  more  piping  in 


live  gr«i^  DmihA  mAhat^rndk 
nymphs  would  glide  Ihro^  theteeH 
in  the  eagemessof  thie  ctaise^  ani, i»> 
turain^  bathe  lb«r  romid  limbs  is 
the  fresh  fbnatatii.  Iiii^  that  am- 
senger  to  earth  from  heaven*  wmtf 
renew  her  bright  Timtinga ;  £ubb  sai 
sa^rrs  would  slilj  peep  frm  the  sv* 
roimding  bushes;  and  orer  aflr  ^tki 
sire  of  gods  aad  mei^"  tlie  thundBiaf 
Jove»  was  to  preaide.  These  wtUi 
materials' .  ■  admirably  ao  donht*  h^ 
Ytrj  difllottk  to  £Mliion  bj  i 
htaad, 

**  Eadymbi^  a  Poeftao 
appeared  in  iai8i«  and  in  the  ApsAsf 
that  year  was  noticed  in  the -Qaarta^ 
Bemac.  The  article  was  a  short  «6. 
hardly  oocupying  four  pa^ee^  hat  W 
the  serious  charge  laid  to  it  of  kiEBf 
Mr.  Keats.  Byron,  true  to  hiscb* 
TaoteristicSf  mftda  the  aceosatidnki 
parodied  jest ;  but  Shellcnr  took  iq»  tk 
mattermore  gravely,  and  intfaeiifrQ- 
duction  to  his  Adonais did  tn&thssio^ 
to  call  tiie  writer  a  ^  tnupterg,*  < 
baring  spoken  daggers  bat  used  nou ; 
he  also  addressed  an  incfi^pnant  Irtts 
to  the  editor,  which  he  did  not  eca- 
plete  or  send.* 

We  do  not  know  who  the  rerifts 
wast  whether  GH^tA  hiifiaalf  of  m 
of  his  carps-^we  can  therefae  9f&k 
but  hmlj  andhoDsatlj  on  ttosnlvsd 
The  article  we  hare  l^  us  as  we  wril^ 
iuid  have  read  it  often.  It  is  -Mb^; 
hut  as  Byron  said — 'f  We  do  not  Hm^ 
a  man  should  permit  himself  to  be 
Vaied  by  it."  We  are  persoaMit 
could  have  made  no  impr^sioia  i^i 
healthy  mind ;  snob  ^waa  not  Kfl*'> 
and  the  aurow  infizad  itaelf  and  rsdkbi 
in  his  bosom,  and  wrougfat  there  efcti 
which  we  are  siffe  were  nev^  iaHaiW 
by  the  writer.  There  is  not  a  &de  d 
the  cant  of  criticiste  lb  tile  epo^V 
paragfaph--^ 


•♦Reriewers  htve  been 

aoeusedef  net  reading  tliawdrkilbf 
affected  to  orUteisa     On  the  piSiai 

ocCiOsiou  we  shall  anticipate  the  st:^ 
complaiut,  and  honestly  confess  tJuMi »» 
have  not  road  his  work.  Kot  thai  ft 
have  been  wanting  in  our  duty — lar^ea 
it — indeed,  we  have  made  efforts  alflfcje; 
as  superhuman  as  the  story  itself  ^ 
pears  to  be,  to  get  through  it ;  but  %n' 
the  fullest  stretch  of  our  persereniH^ 
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we  ar«  fiEoed  to  •ohfesA  tlUt  we'  hare* 
nol  bMa  aUe  to  straggle  bevond  the 
first  of  the  four  hooka  of  which  this 
poetic  roDuinciB  consists.  We  should 
ex^^melj  lament  this  want  of  eueargj 
or  whateyer  it  may  be,  on  our  parts* 
were  it  not  for  one  consolation — ^namelj, 
that  we  are  no  better  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  the  book  through  which 
webave  sopalnlully  toiled,  than  we  are 
with  that  of  the  three  which  we  have  not 
looked  into." 

Witk  the  passing  aoknowledgment 
ibat  the  poem  contained  "  powers  of 
langHMS^  rays  of  htkoj,  and  gleams  of 
g«uta»  the  reviewer  prooaeded  to 
chanpe  the  author  with,  being  a  disciple 
^f  Mc.  Leigh  Htmt,  witii  relleeting  his 
faoHs  enla^^  and  distorted,  and  with 
inoreorer  adding  to  bis  offence  as 
imitating  them  nnnecessarily.  These 
be  hard  words  which  follow — 

"  This  author  is  a  copyist  of  Mr. 
fiunt;  but  he  is  more  unintelligible, 
idmost  as  rugged,  twice  as  diffuse,  and 
ten  times  jnore  tiresome  and  absurd 
than  his  prototype,  who  thousfa  he  im** 

Sudently  presun^ed  to  seat  himself  ia 
lie  chair  of  criticism,  and  to  measure 
his  own  poetry  by  his  own  standard, 
yet  generally  liad  a  meaoing.  But  Mr« 
iLeatt  had  adraaced  no  dogmas  which 
lie  was  bound  to  support  by  examples ; 
taU  BoONiise  therefore  is  quite  gratui^ 
iotts ;  he  writae  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
|ia^^  been  bitten  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hmit*# 
insane  criticism,  more  than  mals  thfi 
insanity  of  his  poetry." 

Nowy  as  we  are  not  of  the  same 
■rfental  school  with  Idr.  Hunt,  as  we 
seldom  think  in  ethics  the  same  way 
with  him/ as  we  hold  not  with  him  the 
same  political  views»  and  are  no  ad-; 
Mrers  of  what  has  been  his  public 
)ife ;  so  with  the  same,  sincerity  do  wa 
believe  bim  to  be  an  honest  man  and 
l^-^-poet.  Hii  **  Eimini"  satisfies  us  as 
tci  the  latter^  and  the  first  is  snffi- 
wtmtJiy  Tooohed  iot  hr  his  sofferiogl 
on  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  the 
tratb.  We  back  our  assertion  with 
rospoet  t»  blA  poetr?  by  an  opinion 
ifma  wbieh  fiiw  will  dissent^^  You 
woKf  d^^«nd  upon  iti*  Byran  wrote  to 
liim,  aboat  Rtminiy  ^*  there  is  a  sob* 
stratum  of- poetry  which  is  a  fotmda* 
tion  for  solid  and  durable  fame.*'  Mr. 
MMits'thMi  wbsld  ttot  have  committed 
so  grieTous  an  error  in  making  him  ao 
emnplar,  bad  he  done  so$  but  we 


bappen  to  kabw^  that  boali  wiirnbt  ifie 
case,  and  that  Keats*  fa?Ourita  modeli^ 
were  the  Faerie  Queebe  of  Spens6^» 
and  the  minor  poems  of  Shakspeate. 

He  did  not,  then,  copy  Mr.  Hunt's 
fimlts  in  composition,  thon^  tbeir 
intimacy  must  bare  exercnsd  Itr 
influenoe  upon  him  |  they  botii  ara 
guilty  of  the  saxlie  bad  taste  in  the 
ungrammatioal  use  of  words  already 
existing,  and  Sn  the  freqtMit  inveillibit 
ef  new  ones,  and  in  loving  a  ^piaint-» 
ness  which  often  leaves  tbeir  mssBiny 
in  obsonritj*  Perhi^s  it  was  from- 
these  similarities  in  defeots  ^is  ehargs 
asainst  Mr.  Keats  arose.  His  reviewer 
a^  attadied  bim  on  the  versiiieatloa 
of  «« Endymion,"  both  a6  eonoeming 
the  rhymes  and  the  prosody;  an<C 
we  think,  proved  both  eharg<».  The 
first  of  them  is  the  main  delect  in  all 
the  poetry  of  Keats ;  you  alwa^  kno v 
Arom  the  closing  word  of  a  Ime  liow 
that  which  corresponds  to  it  is  to 
conclude. 

•»The  sure  returns  of  still   expected 
rhymes" 


f\illy  exposed  by  Pope,  In  the 
Bssay  on  Critidsm— are  here  found 
in  abundance  j  and  it  was  with  reqpeel 
to  them  the  <vitic  made  his  best  poiat. 
His  words  1 


•*  At  first  H  appesred  to«s,  ^M  M^. 
Keats  had  been  amusing  hlinself  aad 
wearying  his  readers  with  an  immeasu^ 
rable  game  at  bfnUs-rimSs ;  but,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  it  is  an  indispensable 


eonditioa  al  this  pli^,  that  the' rhymes 
when  filled  up  shall  have  a  iiwaning  { 
and  oar  author,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  has  no  meaning.  He  seems  to 
us  to  write  a  line  at  random,  and  then 
he  follows  not  the  thought  excited  by 
this  line,  but  that  suggested  by  the 
rkyme  with  which  it  concludes.  There 
is  narclly  a  complete  couplet  inclosi&e  a 
somplete  idea  in  the  whole  book.  He 
wanders  fr<nn  one  subject  to  another, 
from  the  association,  not  of  ideas  but  of 
sounds ;  and  the  work  is  eoinposed  of  , 
hemistichs  which,  it  is  quite  evident, 
have  forced  theaiselves  upon  the  author 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  catoh-words 
On  which  they  turn." 

Sharp  and  trenchant  as  thb  is,  we 
are  sure  its  edge  would  have  been 
powerless  against  one  who  had  learned 
to  hold  lightly  the  world's  voic?,  and 
Xrhether  in  praise  or  blame  to  listen  to 
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It  paiiaiti/  Until  thut  dat  when  k 
should  liflten  to  him.  UD&rtunately, 
Mr.  Reatfl  had  no  su^h  strength  of 
mind.  We  write  it  with  gpreat  pain> 
and  reverentially  to  the  dead^  that  the 
school  which  took  away  from  him  his 
religious  feeling,  does  not  seem  to 
hare  supplied  him  with  any  thing  ade- 
auate  or  satisfying  in  their  slead.  His 
neHngs  seem  to  have  been  thrown  by 
it  into  a  chaotic  state ;  and  now  when 
this  withering  blow  fell  upon  his  hopes 
of  hme,  a  mind  weakened  by  sickness 
and  ill-ddrect^d  as  to  its  upward  ten- 
dencies gave  wayy  and  hdmd  purposes 
of  suicide  presented  themselves  as  a 
remedy  for  his  trouble.  We  find  his 
friend  Shelley  writing  thus :— * 

'*Poor  Keats  was  thrown  into  a 
dreadftd  state  of  mind  by  this  review^ 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  was  not  written 
with  any  intention  of  producing  the 
effect,  to  n^ich  it  has  at  least  greatly 
contributed,  of  embittering  his  exis- 
tence, and  inducing  a  disease  from 
whicii  there  are  now  but  faint  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  The  first  elFects  are  de- 
scribed to  me  to  have  resembled  insa- 
nity ;  and  it  was  by  assiduous  watching 
that  he  was  restrained  from  effecting 
purposes  of  suicide.  The  agonv  of  hS 
snflerings  at  length  produced  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessei  in  the  Inns^,  and 
the  usual  process  of  oonsumptton  ap- 
pears to  have  begun.  He  is  coming  to 
par  me  a  visit  in  Italy;  but  I  f^ar  that 
unless  his  mind  can  be  kept  tranquU, 
little  is  to  be  hcmed  from  the  mere  influ* 
ence  of  climate.^ 

Every  one  knows  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  reviewing— one,  the  reading 
a  work  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
its  fitolts ;  the  other,  with  the  object 
of  discovering  its  beauties.  We  can- 
not but  think  the  Quarter^  Reviewer 
went  too  much  upon  the  first  system : 
with  the  exception  of  the  <' faint 
praise"  we  have  already  quoted,  he 
seems  to  have  opened  his  eyes  to 
nothing  in  the  poem  except  its  defi- 
ciencies ;  he  sees  not  any  tiling  therein 
but  confusion  in  tiie  plot,  uncouthness 
in  the  expresrion,  paralyzed  sentences, 
and  halting  lines.  True!  good  sir, 
we  go  with  you  a  part  of  the  wav  in 
your  judgment ;  but  is  all  barren  from 
ban  to  Beersheba,  or  is  it  a  land  of 
promise  in  anywise  ?  Is  there  nothing 
to  extenuate  the  youngster's  intrusions 
into  the  realms  of  verse?     Come^ 


oomel  we*U  e*en  look  for  aomethiifg 
to  praise  now;  and  here  are  » 
opening  lines  of  the  ] 


*<  A  tldnff  of  beauty  is  a  j[oy  for  ever: 
Its  loveUness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothin^^ness ;  but  still  will  kesp 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and 

quiet  breathing. 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we 

wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 
Spite  of  despondence,   of  the  inhnmia 

dearth 
Of  uoble  natures,  ef  the  gloony  da^ 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o*er-darkaBfd 

ways 
Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of 

all 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the 

pall 
From  our  dark  spirits  1" 

And  one  of  those  haimtinff  dreams  of 
beauty  and  lovelhiess  whi<m  stole  lam 
away  ttom  the  daily  duties  of  ISfy,  ha 
dedares  to  be  the  tale  of  yosng  fia* 
dymion^- 

"  The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being.'' 

Accordinghr,  he  wafts  us  at  <akce  to  m 
forest  in  Latmos,  where  abode  the 
chiefUin-ldng.  It  is  a  ftatival  da^ 
and  vows  and  sacrifioet  are  to  he  paid 
to  the  sylvan  deities ;  the  alti|r  of  Paa 
is  erected  upon  a  sunny  hill-side— 

** A  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could 

onl  V  see 
Stems  tnroogingall  around  betwaea  tk» 

swell 
Of  tuft  and  slan^iii«;  bnusdMs^    wto 

can  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  keavcm 

above. 
Edged   round   with    daric    tree^-topa? 

through  whidi  a  dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often 

too 
A  little  doud  would  move  aeroes  li» 

blue." 

Straightway  and  in  attandanod  vftm 
the  god  a  troop  af  little  duUsna  guc* 
landed,  issue  forth  into  the  cq^eai  V^* 
and  surround  the  altar ;  aovidi .  «f 
dbtant  melody  next  i 


*' A  faint  breaUi  of  auai^  wiutfi  awft 

then 
Fiird  out  its  voice,  and  died  |^ipgr<#Vl 
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Within  a  little  space  again  it  cave 
Its  aifr  swellings  with  a  gentle  ware 
To  light  htng  Itoves." 

Tben  amidst  tlie  thick  tangles  of  the 
forest  are  seen  to  glimmer  the  flowing 
dresses  of  the  Latmian  maids ;  they 
show  themselves  plidner  and  plainer, 
and  now  the  widest  alley  is  past,  and 
their  hgbt  footfalls  hardly  press  the 
greensward  whereon  stands  the  shrine. 
A  crowd  of  sunhomt  shepherds  with 
a  Httlr  pause  follow,  some  of  them  are 
lazily  tndling  their  crooks  behind  them, 
some  keeping  up  droning  mnsic  ft'om 
their  reed-pines.  ^  Immediately  after 
these  an  affea  priest  with  sober  steps 
advances,  nis  eye  is  cast  down  upon 
the  matted  turf,  and  his  long  garments 
sweep  the  ground ;  round  his  temples 
he  has  a  circlet  of  beechen4eaves,  and 
in  his  hand  he  bears  the  presents  to  the 
god,  of  wine  and  herbs  of  various  sorts, 
smd  white  valley-lilies.  Another  crowd 
of  shepherds  continue  the  processioo, 
chanting  as  they  move  along  hymns 
and  rustic  ditties.  Neit,  wiu  a  mul* 
titude  surrounding  it,  rolls  on  a  car  of 
surpasfliDg '  beauty  in  which  stands  the 
king  ;  but  the  pageant  moves  him  not, 
»nd  Uiou^h  to  the  careless  eye  wear- 
inff  thenuen  of  happiness,  he  too  plainly 
e\idences  the  secret  sorrow  of  hj^ 
heart — 

^*  A  smile  was  on  his  countenance  ;  he 

seem'd 
To  common  lookers-on,  like  one  who 

dream'd 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian  ; 
SKit  there  were  some  t|iH>  feelingly  could 

scan 
A  hnrkingtrodble  in  his  nether  lip, 
And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would 

slip 
Through   his   forgotten   hands;  then 
sigh,' 


would  1 
And  think  of  ydl3w  leaves,  of  owlet's 

cry. 
Of  logs  piled  solemnly.  Ah,  well-a-day, 
Why  should  our  young  Endymion  pine 

away !" 

The  worshippers  rai^  themselves 
ao^cmnd  tiie  altar  and  offer  their  gifU, 
jiAer  which  they  sing  a  choral  hymn. 
This  hrmn,  which  has  nothing  remark- 
able about  it,  we  ^lail  not  quote, 
though  we  have  seen  it  somewhere 

'1llr6l^(ht  fbrwsrd  as  a  Ikvoura&le  speci* 
men  of  Mr.  Keat's  poetry.     One  day 

'(I/e%h  Hunt  tells  the  anecdote)  Reatt 
happeoing  to   be  in   company  with 


Wordsworth,  was  mduced  tb  repeat  it 
to  him,  and  was  surprised  and  morti- 
fied to  hear  the  bard  of  Rydal  only 
characterise  it  as  ''a  very  pretty  piece 
of  paganism.**  We  give  the  story  as 
it  happens  to  fall  in  here  in  the  order 
of  events,  but  do  not  deem  it  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  argument  of  the  poem  proceeda 
with  the  various  games  and  amuse- 
ments which  succeed  the  sacred  rites. 
Some  of  the  youths  eng^e  in  archerjr, 
others  in  quoit-throwing»  many  m 
daincing  to  the  rustic  tabor,  others 
scatter  themselves  in  grouns  beneath 
the  trees  and  on  the  turf  hillook,  con- 
versing together  seriously  and  sweetly  • 

'*.They  discourse  upon  the  fragile  bar 
That  keeps  us  from  our  homes  etherial. 
And  what  our  duties  there     •     .     .    • 
One  felt  heart-certain  that  he  could  not 


His  quick-ffone  love,  among  fair  blof- 

som*d  boughs^ 
Where  every  sephyr-sigh   pouts,   and 

endows 
Her  lips  with  music  for  the  welcoming. 
Another  wish*d,  mid  that  eternal  spring 
To  meet  his  rosy  child.    .    •    .    •    •  ^ 
Some  were  athirst  in  soul  to  see  again 
Thehr  fellow  huntsmen  o'er  the  wide 

champaign, 
hi  times  long  past ;  to  sit  with  them, 

and  talk 
Of  all  the  chances  in  their  earthly  walk. 
Comparing  Joyfully  their  plenteous  stores 
Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moors. 
Benighted,  dose  they  huddled  from  the 

cold,,  ^    . 
And  shared  their  famiah*d. scrips.  Thus 

all  out-told 
Theh*  fond  hnag^natk>ns." 

But  who  sits  there  so  listless  and  so 
sad?  uninterested  in  the  humming 
conversation,  or  the  athletic  games— 
his  eyes  open,  but  no  si^ht  in  them— 
his  senses  tranced — 'da  Endymion. 
The  venerable  priest  reclines  near  hiin, 
but  the  old  man's  voice  cannot  reach 
that  dizzv  bram,  or  quiet  that  disturbed 
heart.  Endymion  listens,  and  patiently 
endeavours  to  take  in  his  meanii^, 
and  thanks  him  f^ently  for  hb  kind 
interest,  and  smiles  sweetly  at  the 
elder's  rebuke ;  yet  the  wanderii^ 
.look,  and  the  vague  reply^  betrav  a 
heart  sick  with  love.  A  loydy  moe 
overlooks  the  dreamer  now,  and  eyes 
brighter  f^om  their  tears,  gaze  down 
upon  him;  he  looks  i:q[>— Peooat hia 
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r,  wife  abm  «»  rttle  Ms      Win«:— 

toiiwitiTj  hM  mbyti^  faim  fron  the 
oompwy,  And  aoof^t  bim  fyr  ftod  wide. 
Hii  ^tok*s  aorae^  ake  toodiM  into 
HiuieUMM  his  grieft,  Mid  iMida  buB  t«o- 
Siriy— he  eaoDOt  cboear  Inrt  fbUov 
-her— akMig  a  pathway  between  two 
;«tfeMM,ioMlearbriarfbl  river*  wlwre 
floated  their  Ught  shaUop.  She  guides 
^  Uttle  ynmS.  to  a-greeairiaod  oppo- 
•ttti,  and  landing  ia  a  amaU  cote,  uwy 
•repflu  te  an  arbeor-^ 

**  OverwoTO 
Bf  Manj  a  tan^nev'e  sileat  ftngeriag^- 

.whersb  worn  out  by  the  troubles  of 
bia  haert*  be  sinks  into  the  insensibility 
of  slumbers,  and  the  quiet  watcher 
sits  by  to  guard  and  protect  him. 
•  We  have  thus  ft*  outlined  '*  Endy- 
anion/;  because  we  wish  to  show  that 
4bere  is  in  it  a  regulae  plan  and  story, 
in  defiance  of  the  anathemas  of  the 
Quarteritf  Jlmw.  Keats  seems  to 
have  desired  in  it  to  paint  the  intensity 
of  love  i^parently  hopeless ;  its  be- 
wildering power  upon  heart  and 
brain,  when,  throughout  nature,  we 
C2U1  heijr  but  one  voice— see  but  one 
jbftpe}  enckhs  final  victory  and  reward 
when  danger  and  doubt  are  all  passed 
away.  We  have  pencilled  a  hundred 
beautUbl  thoughU  to  extract  from  it, 
but  shall  not  troubje  our  readers  with 
more  than  the  following. 

^eon%  to  soothe  her  brother,  takes 
i^>her 

.^'Mf,  «Miirfii^  there  pulsing 
came 
A  Uvely  prelude,  faahkwing  the  wj^ 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander. 


Alive  with  sparkles.- 


Pkasw^aadpw:*-- 

J*  Plsasure  is  oft  a  visitant ;  but  pain 
OJmgE^  orueUy  to  us,  HkB  the  gnawing 

sloth 
On  the  deer's  tender  haunches,  laie  and 

loth 
.   'Tis  scared  away." 

The  cave  of  echo  :— 

"  This  is  the  cell  of  echo,  where  she 

sits 

And  bubbles  thorough  sflenee,  till  h^ 

wits 
t  Are  g«ae  hi  tender  madness,  and  anon 
FaioU  into  ^eep  with  many  a  dyfaig 

tone**-  :     :      .  *    .- 


Memery;*- 

**  There  liea  a  dcB, 
Beyond  the  seeming  eonfines  of  the^w 
Made  for  thesoul  to  wndgrin^aiwWift 
lU  own  existence  of  remotest  rfo^ 
Dark  regions  are  around  it,  where  w 

tombs 
Of  buried  grieCi  the  spirit  sees.'' 

Lastly,  Endymion's  Uenog  Cfifc 
Ins  love,  when  he  meeta  her  uctbt  t? 
part  more: — 

**  Thou  redeemed  hart 
My  soul  from  too  thin  breathmg:  f» 

and  past 
Are  cloudy  idiaatasma.     Gaverw  »t 

farewell  I 
And  air  of  visions,  and  the  msastne 

swell 
Of  visionary  seas  I     No  never  men 
Shall  idry  voices  cheat  me  to  the  sb^ 
Of    tangled   wonder,     breathleii  «' 

aghast." 

The  mind  of  Ae  vriter,  dnriv^ 

composition  of  Endymlon,  miot  n^ 

been  in  a  heated  and  fereriah  stiti  ^ 

^excitement ;  and  we  pass  fromthepos 

with  the  convictioD,  that,  if  Kiitf  te! 

npt  died  young,  he   woold*  ere  lasf? 

have  gone  mad.     At  times»  we  ter 

him  pressing  his  hand  against  lus  tln^ 

bing  brow,  to  keep  down  the  fm^ 

thought,  and  to  eeoape  aa  imseaiti" 

too  maely  finish^  for  the  haraMe 

of  human  existmioe.  You  know,  tsiiff< 

whatastrange  flnngit  iatoataiai 

in  the  streets  of  a  crowded  fH;,  w^ 

let  the  living  torrent  sweep  pei  J* 

and  scan  the  different  ftces,  m  ^ 

various  interests,  aa  th^  ffik  1^ 

and  read,  if  you  can,  their  stQc:^-^^ 

igQiMfer  at  every  thing  about  ycia,dp|^ 

at  other  times  unnotioad  in  iiiflv*' 

ri^.     Yet,  it  is  not  wdl  So  laifti^ 


veil  flung  over  common  liie ;  tbsRiK 
shapes  and  aj^aritiona  bsnealK  M- 
dent  to  daimt  tiie  most  iwmfm^ 
]boldqr,imd  this  habit  dfgaamyglMp 
.comments  upon  tluoga  nmilHrlii^ 
ihing  else  than  madDeaa. 

•*  If  madness  'tis  lobeniBkefliswMii' 

Tho  braia  ttwUmfei  Urn  4Mh^ 
/lOl*  ill  tb^  eoi  Pflweriew^  j#i 
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fhroogli  tBe  !hf(dttsitj  of  its  own  emo- 
tiona, 

*^  Endjrmion"  was  finished  at  Teign- 
91QHA9  iQ  AfHTil,  181 9»  and  oa  its 
publication  the  author  came  to  reside 
at  Hamp«tead>  with  his  friend^  Mr. 
Charles  Brown.  He  bad  made  an  ex» 
cursion  to  Scotland,  in  the  company  of 
this  gentleman,  and  afterwards  to  the 
south  of  England,  and  the  Isle  of 
MTight;  and  during- a  severe  illness 
which  now  followed,  Mr.  Brown 
watched  over  him  with  all  tender  soli- 
citude and  care.  At  this  time  ap- 
peared that  cutting  review,  from  tu% 
effects  of  which  Keats  never  rose  ;  he 
was  labouring  under  his  mortal  disease 
when  it  oaroe  out,  and  conscious  as  he 
was  of  coming  death,  it  reached  the 
very  heart  of  his  sensitiveness,  as  over- 
throwmo;  his  hopes  of  leaving  a  name 
behind  him  when  he  was  himself  no 
more.  We  have  already  so  far  entered 
into  the  matter,  that  we  here  wlllinfflj 
take  our  fkrewell  of  a  subject  so  painraf. 

Keats'  illness  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  his  joining  Mr.  Brown  in  another 
journey  this  gentleman  at  this  time 
undertook,  and  he  left  Hampstead  for 
Leigh  Hunt's  house,  where  we  believe 
he  remamed  until  he  quitted  England 
altogether.  He  now  put  forth  his  last 
Yolume,  containing  Lamki,  IsabeUa, 
the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  Hyperion ; 
these  he  publbhed  not  in  any  confidence 
or  fear,  both  had  passed  away  ttom 
tim,  bnt  in  ** careless  despair."*  Thw 
are  incomparably  his  best  poems,  afford- 
ing (especially  the  last  of  them)  the  ^ 
promise  of  excellence  alreadv  ftdfiiled : 
praise,  if  it  oould  reach  the  ear  of 
death,  has  been  since  abundantlv  ^iven 
them,  and  '*  Hyperion,"  though  it  be 
onfv  a  f^agmen^  affords  its  author  the 
undeniable  title  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
our  noblest  poets. 

The  first  poem  in  this  volume,  '*  La- 
inia,"  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  the 
life  of  ApoUonius  the  philosopher, 
which  Burton  gives  in  the  anatomy  of 
melancholy/  quoting  from  Philostra* 
tus.  Being  in  a  narrative  shape,  it 
does  not  give  us  the  opportumty  of 
quoting  from  it,  as  our  extracts,  to  be 
understood,  should  be  longer  than  we 
have  space  for.  The  subject  is,  hJamia, 
or  serpent,  taking  human  shape,  is 


Wedded  to  ar  young^  phllosop^  o^ 
Corinth;  but  'ApoUon&nsy  the  yowig 
man's  preceptor,  who  came  to  the  bri- 
dal feast*  detMted  the-impoaition,  and 
*'  thereujMn  she,  plate,  hoQse>  and  au 
tiist  waa  mityiamshad  is  an  inatettt." 
This  anecdote  of  tha  TyanMUi  philo- 
8<^er  was  one  of  those  lying  legvadfr 
by  which  the  heathen  prieata  hop^d  tc( 
stay  the  progress  of  Cmistianity  r  th« 
miracles  of  Apollonius  were  referred 
to  by  them  as  equal  in  character  to 
our  Saviour's ;  in  the  present  onie  k  is 
cnrious  to  mark  his  detection  and  ex« 
pulsion  of  8  ^^fp^nf. 

Boccaccio  fumi^ed  Keats  wHh  the 
material  of  the  poem  which  comes  next 
in  order — "  Isanella,  or  the  Pot  of  Ba^ 
ail,"  beinflr  only  an  English  rendering 
of  one  of  his  immorUl  prose  tales^ 
We  find,  for  this  reason,  a  similar  dif- 
fieuHy  in  bringing  forward  any  pas- 
sages f^om  it ;  however  we  must  try. 
It  begins  thus  pleasantly : — 

*<  Fair  Isabel— poor  simple  Isabel  I«»    ' 
Lorenso,  a  young  pahner  in  love's 
eye  I 
They  could  not  in  the  self-sane  mansion 
dweU 
Without  some  sdr  of  heart — some 
malady ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how 
well  » 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by  ; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneatii  th(|  asM 

roof  sleep, 
But  io  each  other  .di^aal  ami  nightly 
weep. 

With  every  morn  their  love  grew  im^ 

derer, 
With  every  eve  deeper  and  tendereiE 

still; 
He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden 

stir. 
But  her  fbll  shape  Wotdd  all '  Us  see*' 

ingfiU; 
And  his  ooutiiraal  volee  was*  pleaaaftlev 
Te  her  than  noftseof  treer  or  hkUaa 

rill  1 
Her  lute-string  gav«  an  echo  •(  bia 


She  spoilt  her  half-done  'broidery  with 
the  same. 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the 
latch, 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his 

*yes ; 


•  Shelley's  'Essays  and  Letters.     Vol.  fi.  p;  269. 
t  "  Anatomy  of  Melaiicholy,"  partiii.  sec.  ii.,  &c. 
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H6r  .bMst J  farther  than  Um  falooo 
tpiet; 
And  constant  as  her  resper  would  he 
watdi, 
Beeanse  her  face  was  tnrn'd  to  the 
same  skies; 
And  with  sick  loQging>ll  the  night  ont- 


To  bear  her  aoming-step  npon  the 
stair." 

Tet  no  word  has  passed  between 
th«in»  and  Lorenio  trembles  to  arow 
his  passion ;  he  does  so  at  last,  and 
then  what  joy  follows! 

^'Partbg,  they  seemed  to  tread  npoa 
the  afar, 
Twin  roses  by  the  lephyr  blown  apart 
Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and 
share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  eacdi  other's 
heart." 

But  the  lady  has  two  brothers  rich 
in  anoestral  and  acquired  merchandise» 
who  haring  discovered  their  sister's 
loTe^  determine  to  hire  her  betrothed 
away  to  a  forest  in  the  Appenines*  and 
there  slay  him.  Unconscions  of  dan- 
ger he  consents  to  go  with  them ;  and 

**  So  the  two  brothers  and  thdr  mor- 

•   dered  man 
Bode  past  fair  Florence/' 

They  complete  the  deed  of  blood,  and 
Imry  Lorenzo  in  the  midst  of  the 
wood :  and  returning  home  tell  their 
rister  that  he  has  embu4ced  for  foreign 
lands,  having  been. entrusted  by  them 
with  matters  which  required  speed  and 
aeottrity.  She  believes  them,  and  they 
invent  specaous  tales  to  account  for  his 
Ibbeenoe;  but  conscience  racks  them, 
and  they  behold  a  double  murder  in 
prospect,  for  Isabel'  is  dail^  pining 
away.  At  last,  in  a  night-vision  the 
whole  is  revealed  to  her;  Lorenzo 
oomes  to  the  side  of  her  couch,  and 
tells  her  how  he  has  been  slain  and 
where  buried.  She  repairs  on  the 
morrow  to  the  place,  and  instinctively 
Bads  the  grave*  As  she  kneels  by  it 
the  poet  says — 

**  Who  hath  not  loiter'd  fai   a  green 
oburch-yard. 
And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon  mole. 
Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel 
hard. 


To  see  skall^ 
aeral  stole  ; 
ntyiag  each  form  that  huagry  daik 
h^h  marr*d. 
And  filling  it  once  more  with  boa 
soul? 
Ah !  this  was  hoHday  to  what  vssftit 
When  Isabella  by  Lorenso  kaelt 

She  gazed  into  the  firesh-throwa  bmU, 

as  though 

One  glance  did  folly  aU  its  scents  td; 

Clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eya  wmU 

know 

Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystsl  vcB.' 

She  removes  that  dear  head  in  scvee^ 
to  her  home^  and  this  prize  becena 
her  all  in  all.  She  briogs  it  to  kv 
garden,  and  covering  it  with  Dodi 
sows  tiierein  basil  in  a  gsrdeafct, 
(hence  the  name  of  the  story,)  ^ 
now  has  no  wish  or  dionght  oejosd 
tending  the  growth  of  that  plant: 


**  She  forgot  the  stars^  the  \ 
sun. 
And  she  forgot  the  bhw  abofslbe 
trees, 
And  she  forgot  the  dell  idiere  watsrsre, 
And  she  forgot   the  ehSy  satms 
breeie; 
She  had  no  knowledge  wfaenthsdsyvH 
done, 
Andtiie  mom  ahe  saw  not;  hit  a 
peace 
Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  i 
And  mobtened  h  with  tears." 

The  brothers,  in  verj  wonder  st  kr 
absorbing  engagement,  take  sdraatiigi 
of  her  going  to  be  shrived,  sad  n- 
moving  the  plant,  discover  LoreDss'i 
features.  In  horror  they  leave  IV- 
rence  never  to  return  ;  and  poor  IsiM 
pines  away,  having  always  ons  ■* 
coraplaining"  ditty  in  her  montli  f^*- 
her  "  lost  Basil." 

How  wild  a  thing  is  fiincj !  "T^ 
next  picture  is  a  lone  chapel«sisle  M 
of  sculptured  dead ;  the  time,  act  &* 
from  the  noon  of  night.  An  aodest 
beadsman  is  seen  telling  his  rosarr  Ij 
the  altar,  and  tonight  such  iitob? 
his  only  employ,  for  it  is  the  Et>e  i*/ 
St,  Agnes,  and  penitential  erootioK 
must  usher  in  the  holy  day.  Ely 
Vhere  (as  if  to  show  the  differenoe  ffi 
human  employments  at  the  hame  dk^ 
ment)  revelry  and  feasting  are  pm 
on  ;  Lord  Alaurice  has  invited  a  ti»o- 
sand  guests,  and  ladies  fair  and  pl- 
iant cavaliers  obey  the  happy  sunnae^** 
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Among  tlw  ftnner  none  it  more  lovely 
than  young  Madeline ;  tbonghtftil  for 
her  years,  yet  full  of  strange  whims 
and  romance,  she  has  learned  that  on 
this  eve**  young  maidens  who  observe 
tbf  ceremonies  of  the  saint  receive  a 
visit  from  the  spirit  of  their  love,  and 
learn  not  onlv  who  he  is,  but  whether 
be  will  be  favourable  or  not.  She 
cares  not  for  the  gaiety,  and  only 
awaits  the  approach  of  the  hallowed 
hour  to  seek  her  own  quiet  chamber. 
Ere  she  lies  down  to  slumber  there, 
she  prays  to  heaven  to  be  propitious 
to  her  dreams,  and  kneeling  at  the 
antique  window  through  w^ich  streams 
in  the  flooding  moon,  forms  this  (^aoe^ 
inl  picture  :— 

*'  A  casement  high  and    triple-arch*d 

there  was. 
All  earlaoded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  iruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of 

knot-grass. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint 

device, 
Jnnumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damask'd 

wings; 
And  in  the  midst,  *mong  thousand  he* 

raldries, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblason- 

A  shieTded  scutcheon  blush*d  with  blood 
of  queens  and  kings. 

**  Full  on  this  easement  shone  the  wintry 

moon, 
And  threw  warm  gales  on  Madeline's 

fair  heart. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace 

and  boon; 
Bose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands  together 

prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory." 

And  hardly  were  her  eyes  closed  when 
a  dream,  yet  how  like  reality  I  visited 
her.  She'  thought  Porphyro  knelt 
beside  her  couch,  and  called  her  to 
awake  and  cdme  with  him.  Again  she 
slumbered;  and  now  from  the  lute- 


ehorda  be  tirook  fbfrth  in  his  Mfbeis 
the  old  Proven^  air.  La  belle  dome 
sans  mercy:  the  melody  pierced  her 
quick  ear,  and  with  a  soft  moai\  she 
awoke.  How  wondrous  f  the  vision 
vanbhed  not  with  her  opened  eyes: 
with  joined  hands  he  still  remamed 
there,  fearing  to  move  or  speak.  He 
has  braved  death  for  this  visit,  and 
l^eads  his  suit  ardently.  The  drunken 
wassailers  will  never  heed  their  escape ; 
the  morning  is  nigh,  and  now  for  ever 
is  she  to  be. lost  or  won.  They  go 
down  the  wide  stairs  on  which  in  all 
attitudes  lie  the  sleeping  g^uards ;  then 
cross  the  hall,  and  find  in  the  poreh 
the  porter  slumbering  over  an  ex- 
hausted flagon.  The  wakeful  Uood- 
hound  rises  from  his  lair,  but  recog- 
nising his  mistress,  only  g^ves  tiiem  a 
mute  welcome:  the  door  is  gained, 
the  passage  won,  and  the  lovers  dis- 
appear. 

«  «  Hyperion,*  **  wrote  Lord  Byron, 
'« seems  actually  inspired  bv  the  Ti- 
tims,  and  is  as  sublime  as  iSschylus.'* 
This  is  high  praise,  and  comine  whence 
it  did,  would  have  been  valued  by  Mr. 
Keats  had  he  lived  to  read  it,  even  as 
we  know  it  will  weigh  with  our  own 
readers  in  their  estimate  of  the  poem. 
We  cannot  entirely  understand  the 
author's  views  with  respect  to  it,  for 
"  Hyperion  "  was  never  finished :  the 
story  is  the  dethroning  of  the  elder 
gods  by  Jupiter,  and  their  consulta- 
tions how  they  may  regain  heaven. 
We  offer  one  or  two  fragments  to  our 
readeri^  The  ppem  opens  with  Saturn 
sitting  in  voiceless  grief ;  the  elements 
are  hushed  and  calm,  as  if  awaiting 
what  the  gods  will  do :— . 

'*  No  stir  of  air  was  there, 
Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 
Bobs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  fea- 

ther'd  grass, 
But  whcire  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did 

it  rest" 

Thea comet  to  comfort  him;  but  in 


*  On  referring  to  our  red-lettered  calendar,  we  find  that  the  20tfa  of  January 
in  each  year  is  St,  Agnes'  Eve.  We  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  pre- 
pared this  paper  six  months  agone;  but  idleness — our  curse— forbad.  Grace, 
Sweet  lady-reader  I  we  cry  thy  mercy,  and  in  return  shall  let  thee  into  the  mystic 
rules.  Vou  roust  seek  your  couch  supperless  on  this  niKht ;  in  your  chamber  you 
must  not  look  behind  you,  nor  askant ;  you  must  remenmer,  moreover,  to  repeat 
yeur  oriaons  (as,  jokiuflr  apart,  we  hope  you  always  do);  and  if  in  all  tnese 
thii^  you  imitate  Maddine,  we  shall  answer  for  your  successful  and  happy  dreams. 
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lier  Torj  voioe  are  tliMa  hollow  tones 
prophedo  of  dread  :-— 

"There  wm  ft  lisUidng   fear   in  her 

regard. 
As  if  cftlamft  J  bad  but  begun. 
As  if  the  ranward  cloodt  d  eril  dajs. 
Had  spent  Ibeir  aiatiee,  and  the  soBen 


.Wfti  with  tU  ftored  thunder   laboar* 
ingup.** 

Ther  who  have  ptBsed  through  a 
foraat  hj  night»  when  the  trees  were 
•Ull  and  motionlessy  will  find  a  reaioft 
lA  thif  carkms  conceit  ^-» 

'**  As  when  upon  a  tranced  summer  nif  bt. 
Those  green- robed  senators  of  migntj 

woodsj 
TaM    oaks,    braaoh-eharmed    by    the 

earnest  stars, 
Draem,  and  so  dream  all  night  witbeoi 

astir. 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust. 
Which  oomes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies 

off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave, 
So  came  these  words  and  went** 

-  Of  the  shorter  poems  we  would  here 
i]uote  the  <*  Ode  to  a  Nightingale/' 
written  at  this  time  during  the  sleep- 
lessness of  sickness,  and  the  **  Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn/'  which  reminds  us  of 
the  scenic  poets  of  Greece,  only  that 
they  both  are  so  well  known  already. 
Mr.  Keats  has  been  ibrtunate  in  this, 
that  the  best  portions  of  his  works 
have  been  extracted  by  those  who  hare 
written  on  hu  genius ;  and  in  studying 
his  writings  for  our  present  article,  we 
have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  find* 
in?  new  passages  to  bring  forwards 
We  have  been  suoeessfbl  as  to  some, 
but  are  conscious  that  several  we  have 
quoted  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers 
already. 

TiM  consumptive  tendencies  of 
Keats*  constitution  developed  diem- 
selves  rapifUy,  and  at  length,  in  the 
autumn  of  1820,  he  yielded  to  the  so- 
licitations of  his  friends,  and  prepared 
«o  try  the  effects  of  a  southiern  dimate. 
He  lefi  England  for  ever  in  the  month 
of  October  of  this  year,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  was  landed  at  Nai^lesy  whence  ha 
immediate^  journeyed  to  Rome,  There 


aeoompaBied  Usn  m>  naly  BCr*  vess^ 
Severn,  a  painter  of  tiie  higiiest  pr^ 
mtse,  wbo  had  just  before  beea  A 
judged  the  gold  medal  of  the  Rojil 
Academy,  but  who  now  waived  eroy 
selfish  fiMling  that  be  ii%fat  be  in  n- 
tendance  on  his  dving^  friemL*  *^Kests 
suffbred  so  Hiuch  tn  hie  fingering,* 
Mr.  Hunt  writes,  ^  that  he  used  t» 
watch  the  countenance  of  the  phjnda 
for  the  favourable  and  fatal  senteaee, 
and  express  his  regret  when  he  fomi 
it  delayed.  Yet  no  impatieiiee  tseapeA 
him.  He  was  manly  and  genttetoAe 
last,  and  gratefhl  for  all  geniees.  A 
little  before  he  died,  he  said  tint  he 
'felt  the  daisies  growing  over  hm.' 
But  he  made  a  stiu  more  toiujnng  re' 
mark  respecting  his  epitaph.  '  If  aij,' 
he  said,  *  were  put  over  mm,  be  wisM 
it  to  consist  of  nothing  bot  these  verdi: 
*  Here  hes  one  whoea  name  was  wntk 
water  1*"  At  lengdi,  on  the  tTth  ef 
December,  1820,  the  yoting  poet  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  ft-^nd,  cob- 
pletely  worn  out  and  wishing  for  death. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cemeterTof 
the  English  Protestants  at  Rome,  ub 
gprave  la  doae  to  the  pyraoad  ^ 
Cestius ;  and  Shelley,  who  taqg  fab 
death  in  immortal  verae^  was  destinid 
to  join  him  there  before  lopg.  h 
another  twelvemonth,  his  ashes  tst 
were  laid  in  the  same  romantic  harj- 
inff-ffround. 

liie  friends  of  Keats,  witii  vor 
questionable  taste,  added  to  the  sis^fe 
epiti^h  he  himself  desired  to  have  over 
bun ;  and  in  thebr  anxie^  to  let  tht 
Strang^  know  something  of  hia  bistorfi 
prefixed  a  sentence  we  would  him  set 
erased.  No  such  harsh  voioe  dtooU 
vex  the  q[uiet  lumbers  of  die  dsad  m 
this:— 

•*Tlib|nif« 
'CoBtelu  aU  Oai  it  MMM  or 

Who, 

On  kii  <l««lh-bed« 

In  the  UttenuM  of  hit  bawi 

At  Om  nuUcton*  power  oTliS*  MCKks, 

Deiired  thiw  word* 

To  be  engrsTen  oa  hit  tonb: 


wa«8E  SA1IB  WAS  vaivm  n  vai 


*  Mr.  Severn  has  ever  since  resided  at  Rome,  and  is  wdl  known  to  our  ooialn- 
men  as  the  first  English  artist  of  the  Eternal  City.  He  rioted  Loaden  la  w 
earl V  part  of  last  year,  and  deliyered  some  lectures  nn  ft^wgHprfi>^{»y ^  ifei  y  fji 
insmote  of  British  Architects,  whidi  were  greatly  admired. 
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^  Of  bis  personal  appearance  one  of 
bis  most  intimate  friends  gives  ns  tbe 
following  sketcb  :— 

''  He  was  under  the  middle  height ; 
and  bia  lower  Umbt  were  small  in  com- 
parison with  tbe  upper,  but  neat  and 
well-tqrned.  His  atoulders  were  very 
broad  for  bis  size  ;  be  bad  a  face  in 
which  ^ergy  and  sensibility  were  re- 
markably mixed  up — an  eager  power 
checked  and  made  patient  by  lll-bealth. 
Erery  feature  was  at  once  strongly  cut, 
and  delicately  aUve.  If  there  was  any 
-faulty  expression,  it  was  in  the  mouth, 
.wlii^  was  not  without  something  of  a 
•character  of  pugnacity.  The  face  was 
rather  long  than  otherwise ;  the  upper 
.lip  projected  a  little  oyer  the  under; 
the  cbm  was  bold,  the  cheeks  sunken ; 
H.he  eyes  mellow  and-  flowing — ^large, 
dark,  and  sensitiye.  At  the  recital  of 
a  noble  action,  or  a  beautifHil  thought, 
they  would  sufifuse  with  tears,  and  bis 
mouth  trembled.  In  this,  there  ma 
*ilUheaIth  as  well  as  imagination,  for  he 
tdid  not  Hke  these  betrayals  of  emotion : 
and  he  had  great  personal,  as  well  as 
moral  courage.  £us  hair,  of  a  brown 
colour,  was  fine,  and  bung  in  natural 
ringlets.*" 

On  dosinff  tbese  poems  our  feeling 
isi  that  we  nave  seldom  found  in  tbe 
same  space   sucb    abundant   beauty. 


united  witb  so  many  minop  defects. 
Had  Keats  lived  and  enjoyed  healthy 
both  of  body  and  mind>  be  would  have 
risen>  witbout  question,  to  tbe  highest 
poetical  fame.  His  imagination  would 
have  been  chastened,  bis  judgfnent 
would  have  come  nnder  better  control, 
his  fancy,  which  be  followed  ahnost  to 
wildness,  would  have  been  pruned 
down ;  he  would  have  sought  more 
correct  canons  of  taste  to  write  by  (as 
in  fact  he  was  doing  when  death  came 
upon  him)  ;  in  one  word,  his  powers 
would  have  received  all  that  they 
wanted — maturity*  Still,  taking  his 
compositions  as  they  lie  before  us, 
there  are  few  things  which  have  giv>en 
us  so  much  delist  as  the  episode  of 
Glancus  in  the  third  book  of  **  Endy- 
mion,"  *»  Hyperion,"  that  glorious 
ft*agment,  and  some  of  the  minor 
poems  which  we  have  beibre  either 
quoted  or  alluded  to. 

Leigh  Hunt  ventures  to  antidpate 
for  his  friend  the  emphatic  title  of  the 
young  ftoet.  We  do  not  know  how 
this  can  be  conceded,  when  we  call  to 
mind  one  who  lived  to  see  but  eighteen 
summers,  and  immortaliaed  him^lf  be- 
fore their  conclosion — the  unfortunate 
Chatterton. 


*  Lord  Byron,  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries. 
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MVMOia  OF   ABD-CL-KADER. 


Abd*bl-Kai>ar  (Abi*8!di-«1-Adi-Ma- 
hommed,  Ben-Sicfi-Mahhi-el-Din)  was 
bom  in  1806,  at  La  ZayoMat,  com- 
monlj  calkd  SuMouBtapha-eUMok* 
keiar.  Sidi-Mahhi-el-Din,  his  father, 
was  a  renowned  and  highlj-revered 
Marabont,  of  the  province  of  Oran, 
living  as  a  dervish  on  the  alms  and 
donations  of  the  faithftd  Osmanlis, 
who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Africa* 
and  even  of  Asia,  to  his  residence, 
drawn  thither  by  the  fame  of  his  pietj. 
Such  was  his  influence,  Uiat  in  cases  of 
private  dissensions  he  was  frequently 
ebosen  to  settle  the  affair,  and  a  word 
from  him  was  sufficient  to  arrest  any 
prosecution  or  oppression  of  the  Bev. 
What,  however,  must  seem  an  anomaly 
to  the  English  reader,  although  fami* 
Har  to  tl^  Italian,*  he  enjoyed  the 
strange  privilege  of  sheltermg  in  his 
house  both  criminals  and  fraudulent 
debtors.  '  The  superstitious  veneration 
of  the  Osmanlis  towards  Mahhi-el- 
Din  went  so  far  as  to  attribute  to 
him  several  miracles,  and  especially  the 
somewhat  unusual  one  of  multiplying 
in  the  pockets  of  his  visitors  the  money 
which  they  carried  with  them.  It  was, 
in  hctf  to  these  impostures  that  the 
shrewd  Marabout  owed  his  immense 
private  wealth  and  public  influence, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  rendered 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  easy 
attainment. 

Mulay-Ali,  nephew  of  the  emperor 
of  Morocco,  having  in  1831  abandoned 
the  Beylids  of  Oran,  in  order  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  the  French 
army ;  M^hi-eUDin,  being  considered 

a  his  countrymen  the  man  most  capa- 
»  of  protecting  and  maintaining  their 
national  independence,  was  unani- 
mously elected  Bey  of  Mascara.  He 
did  not,  however,  continue  lonff  in  the 
ei\joyment  of  his  well-deserved  eleva* 
tion,  being  treacherouslv  noisoned  br 
Ben-Nouna,  the  chief  of  tne  Moorish 
partv  at  Tlemecen,  who  dreaded 
ms  mfluence  and  popularity. 


Sidi-BCahlu  left  two  sons  as  his  heirs. 
Sidi-Mahommed,  the  eldest,  being 
very  piouj^  and  wholly  devoted  to  the 
contemplation  of  religious  subjects, 
caring  but  little  moreover  for  worldlj 
affiurs  and  honours,  voluntarOv  re- 
nounced his  rights  to  Abd-el-Kader, 
his  younger  brother,  who,  although 
only  in  his  twenty-first  year,  was  en- 
dowed with  a  very  difierent  character, 
and  had  already  manifested  such  acti- 
vity of  mind  and  so  great  a  desire  for 
fame,  and  had  attained  such  a  reputa- 
tion, that,  even  so  early  as  1826, 
when  he  visited,  as  a  pilgrim,  the 
tomb  of  Mahommed,  the  Marabouts 
of  Mecca  openly  told  him — thorn. 
$haU  reign.  This  prediction  was  never 
forgotten  by  AbdI-el-ELader,  and  con- 
fidently expecting  its  accomplishment, 
he  continually  prepared  hunself  for 
such  an  event.  Under  the  tuition  of 
his  father  he  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Koran,  and  all 
that  regards  the  religion  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  country,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  learning  and  erudi- 
tion, he  had  deservingly  obtained^  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  the  ^e  of 
Thaleb  (l^^nied),  and,  a  year  after, 
through  his  exemplary  and  inoflensive 
conduct,  that  of  Marabout  (signiiVkiff 
saint).  By  these  means  he  contrived 
in  his  youth  to  win  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  acquire 
an  influence  and  popularity  beyond 
all  his  contemporaries.  In  order  to 
pave  his  way  to  the  prophesied 
throne,  he  applied  himself  with  great 
assiduity  to  all  warlike  exercises, 
and  to  the  training,  drilling,  and 
managing  the  most  fiery  Arabian 
horses.  Thus,  the  unexpected  and 
sudden  demise  of  his  fatner,  found 
him  prepared  to  assume  ;his  antboritj 
and  nonours.  Nevertheless  when  he 
made  his  public  entry  into  Mascara, 
accompanied  only  by  a  few  Arabs, 
whose  appearance  and  accoutrements 
bespoke  neither  luxury  nor  greatnttMb 


*  In  Italy  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  residences  of  the 
and  nobiHty,  are  privileged  to  shelter  all  criminals.    In  1817,  the  Jen&U  4Kte 
three  months  would  not  deliver  Into  the  hands  of  justioe  a  murderer,  but  w«t««i 
last  forced  by  ti  wtotu  propria  oi  Pius  VII. 
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hk  goremmeiit  was  at  irst  oonaidered 
both  preeariooB  and  powerless. 

However^  Abd-el-Rader  soon  gave 
proofs  of  his  skilU  courage^  and  aott« 
Titj,  haTing  marched  against  the 
cttj  of  Tlemecen»  whose  popnktion 
was  then  divided  into  two  parties,  thai 
of  the  Moors*  headed  by  Ben-Noana^ 
and  that  of  the  Conlanghis  (or  descen- 
dants of  the  Turks),  under  the  con* 
trol  of  Ben-Aouna-Bourshli»  Ben- 
Nouna  he  caused  to  be  removed  bj 
poison,  and  Ben- Aouna  by  transporta* 
tion ;  he  then  proceeded  to  form  a  mixed 
administration  there,  which  soon  ap- 
peased the  rivabrr  of  the  two  factions. 
From  Tlemecen  he  went  afterwards  at 
the  head  of  his  army  to  beside  Mostage* 
nem^from  which,  however,  having  been 
well  defended  by  Ibrahim- Mouhir,  the 
Turkish  Bey,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat;  but*  to  repair  this  defeat, 
he  took  by  assault  the  city  of  Araew, 
and  ordered  its  commander,  Sidi- 
Ahmet,  who  had  been  arrested,  fight- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Kabailes,  to 
be  beheaded,  havii^  first  had  hb  eyes 
put  out  and  his  limbs  broken* 

Having  ettaUished  his  partisan^ 
at  Arzew,  and  levied  heavy  contribu* 
tions  in  the  province  of  Titari, 
both  in  money  and  provisions,  the 
victorious  Emir  returned  in  triumph 
to  Mascara,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  his  subjects. 
There,  in  his  wretched  residence 
of  brick  and  mud,  served  only  by 
a  few  negro  slaves,  and  dressed  as 
simply  as  the  meanest  of  his  country- 
men, Abd-el-Kader  began  seriously  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  restoring  the 
empire  of  the  Arabs,  and  their  inde- 
pendence, by  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  regular  administration.  The  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  French  on  the  coast 
of  Northern  Africa,  instead  of  intimi- 
dating his  aspiring  mind,  greatly  sti- 
mulated bis  natural  energy,  and 
augmented  his  desire  of  realizing  his 
bold  and  j>atriotic  enterprise,  which 
was,  by  umting  under  his  standard  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
of  tiie  beautiful  valleys  situated  at 
its  foot,  to  form  a  kinp^dom  of  suffi- 
cient strength  for  national  indepen- 
dence. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  Abd-el- 
Kader  did  idl  in  his  power  to  obtain 
popidarity  with  his  new  subjects,  bj 
mspiring  them  with  respect  for  his 
m^tary  talents,  and  with  abhorrence 


for  a  fordgn  yoke.  Until  1888  he 
took  no  part  in  the  warfiire  that 
raged  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
French;  but,  when  the  latter, abandon- 
ing the  coast,  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Arzew,  Abd-el-Kader  prepared  to 
meet  them,  and  when  they  advanced 
upon  the  Beylicks  of  Mediah  aai 
Tlemecen,  he  opposed  them  so  vigor- 
ously, and  with  such  success,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat. 

General  Boyer,  who  was  then  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Oran,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Jews,  his  agents,  that 
Abd-el-Kader  was  (he  only  man  capa- 
ble of  opposipg  serious  obstacles  to  th« 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Africa^ 
opened  friendlv  negotiations  with  him. 
The  chief  received,  with  mat  caolioa 
and  politeness  the  Turkish  and  Jewish 
envoys,  sent  to  him  on  the  part  of 
the  general,  rqjeoted  none  of  their 
proposals,  but,  amusing  the  agents  widi 
specious  promises  and  protestatlonst 
declined  subscribing  any  document.    • 

General  Desmichels  .  having  sue- 
Deeded  General  Boyer  in  oommandi 
adopted  a  totally  different  policy  from 
his  predecessor,  and  having  determined 
on  conquering  the  tribes  by  brute  foroe> 
he  attacked  the  Arabs,  under  th« 
command  of  Abd-el-Kader,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  but  without  any  signal 
success,  being  obliged  to  fight  in  a 
country  almost  wholly  unlmown  to 
bis  troops,  intersected  by  water* 
courses  and  impractioable  mud^ 
passes,  so  that  at  every  step  hia 
resources^  were  greatly  endangered* 
During  hts  retreat  towards  Oran,  Gen. 
Desnwchelfl  tried  in  vain  to  force  Abd- 
el-Kader  to  aeoept  battle,  while  tha 
Arabian  .chief,  at  the  head  of  hIa 
cavalry,  hovered  around  the  French 
army,  harassing  them  inoeaiantly^ 
and  massacreing  all  stragglers  who 
were  separated  from  the  main  body. 
At  last,  Abd-el-Kader,  having  soo- 
ceeded  in  surrounding  a  corps  of 
infantrv  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Duberai^  forced  them  to 
seek  shelter  in  Arzew,  whidi  was 
immediately  invested  by  the  Arabs; 
After  sevml  attempts  to  bring  on 
a  battle,  Abd-eUKader,  on  the  8tk 
of  October,  1833,  sent  Colonel  Dii» 
berail  the  following  note  :•*- 

<*  Praise  to  Mahoaamed  f--.The  chfaf 
.   of  the  Moors,  Sidi-eUAdi-Mahommed- 
Abi-Abd-«1  -  Kadw-  SidipMahhi-el-Din. ' 
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b«li«T«rtt  AtyoiihATeMtftiliUledthe 
oottditioos  of  j9ar  trMtiat,  umI  mm  70a 
did  not  eome  oat  j—ierda^  to  6ebt  with 
US,  let  us  know  your  detormukauoii.  Wo 
inform  jon,  on  our  part,  that  onr  troops 
fturromid  Arxew  on  erery  ride,  and  are 
ready  to  monnt  tipon  its  bastions.  We 
ha^  soreral  times  hetm.  onr  drams  to 
show  yom  that  we  wish  to  fight.  Ifyom 
tesk  after  ye«r  safety  mod  wrifars  leare 
our  oonntry  i  otherwise,  I  sAo//  fjipees 
jf^  fiMT  stfsr.  I  will  nnite  vnder  the  na- 
tional standard  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east  and  of  the  west,  and  I  will  wage  a 
continual  war  against  wu.  Car  God 
will  assist  us  in  expelline  you.  Lay 
down  your  fiag,  ana  I  wul  withdraw 
se  as  to  let  you  depart.  Do  not  rely 
en  the  oonns^  of  yoor  guides,  because 
they  will  he  yoor  ruin."* 

Ob  the  tfoBowing  di^  ^  Frendi 
aoei|>ted  thisohaUenge,  attacked  Abd« 
el-Kader»  and  heing  well  fopported  by 
irtillery^  milttarT  experience  oTeroame 
nndkelplinad  Taiotir>  and  the  bedegere 
wero  repulaed  after  an  obstinate  And 
dtnU'ieUfe  Qombati  the  French  were# 
howeyer>  loeB  after  oompeUed  tt>  re- 
teter  the  town,  without  haring  gained 
iui  ineh  of  territory^  or  any  important 
•draatage  OYer  the  Aimbs. 
•  The  French  fforemment  Mftng 
the  alanning  poe&dob  of  their  AfHoan 
posaestions^  and  taking  into  oonsider*- 
tion  the  enermovs  expenditure  yearly 
enttiled  vpon  France  to  retain  the 
conqaest»  derised  the  plan  of  sendbg 
to  Afriea  m  dvil  and  military  com- 
miaeion  of  experienced  and  pmdent 
men#  empowered  to  propose  and 
Adopt  any  means  wbioh  they  shoxdd 
tbJnk  the  moet  pn^per  to  insure  the 
Ihture  wdfiure  of  the  oolony. 

These  connnissionerSy  after  haviUff 
oonanlted  widi  the  chief  Turks  and 
baliye  allies  of  France^  with  regard  to 
^e  slate  of  the  hoslile  tribes  inhabit^ 
ing  the  Atlas  and  its  neighhoar- 
hoody  Mid  harii^  obtained,  thronffh 
the  Jews,  infbrmation  of  the  flnnnmal 
ftnd  military  resources  of  the  Arab^ 
unaniinonsly  declared  themseWes  in 
&Toar  of  a  system  of  conciliation  and 
friendly  intercomrse^  and  adrised  the 
citil  and  military  anthorities  to  try  the 
experiment. 

General  Denmchelsy  concurring^p^th 
the    advice    of    the    commissioners. 


ndopted  their  tc^^gttEttMt  0IRI 
tunatdjrthe  Frettdh  piflwd  '' 
vnuy  fIr'Mn  ono  gjlItcijw  to 
and  thoae  with  whom  they  hftd  faithertD 
treated  only  by  menas  of  the  sw«d 
were  soon  trnnsforified  into  mSOu, 
And  beo«ne  the  6bj«ot  of  ffa^  ceo- 
fidenee  and  genearoeity.  Ahd-si- 
Kader,  nccordii^  to  hhi  cQrt4>m,  re- 
ceived &e  entoys  of  General  Demi- 
ehels  wkh  grent  murlu  of  polkeiM^ 
and,  after  tbe  prdin^nary  negotiattos 
were  settled,  a  trestj  wns  eoncfaded 
hy  wliidi  the  goverfftor  of  Oraa 
reoognised  his  indopendenoe.  The 
river  C^etif,  winch  faaa  Hn  sonroe  it 
file  interior  of  the  prorince  of  Titsryf 
and  wlucb,  after  trftrersing  ^bt  hit 
Titary,  tnrnmg  to  tho  left,  db- 
^arges  its  Waters  into  the  Me£terw 
ranean,  became  the  boundary  of  Im 
poeseerions,  comprising  tlio  whole  of 
the  ftrtile  country  lying  betweeli  the 
emj^  of  Moroccd  and  tlie  pretineei 
of  Oran,  Tifary,  and  AMets.  The 
emir  of  Mascura  obtained  abo  groit 
eommercial  advimtnffes,  and  a  Mppif 
of  arms  and  smmtmmofi,  on  h^  nro* 
toising  to  mnke  use  of  themoaJir  ^ignui 
the  enemies  of  France. 
•  Daring  the  n^imelroiis  skSrmidKr 
which  he  had  alre^y  had  wfAi  te 
French,  Ahd-ekKaderbarb^rema^* 
ed  the  great  superiority  "vrhieS  mffitarf 
disdpHne  and  tactics  imparted  to  tfaoff 
soldiers,  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  Urn- 
self  of  the  advantage,  and^  therelbrt^ 
he  formed  a  corps  ^  Infisntr^  and  lad 
them  drifted  by  French  tAcersy  ift 
order  that  they  might  leaorti  how  tft 
tue  the  bayonet.  Thus  behind  tib 
small  river  assigned  to  him  as  a  ^ 
to  his  territory,  the  jooag 
of  Mascara  was  spreading 
organization  smongst  ULs  snlgeeli 
and  preparing  the  means  once  mtm  tt 
asserting  the  independence  of  his  aa^ 
tive  country ;  %nd  as  soon  at  he  tiMMAl 
thut  he  had  n  diance  if^afakst  nl 
conqnerors  of  Algiers,  serend  cMi 
of  his  Army  were  ^Howed  to  oobbh 
depredations  on  the  province  of  Or«J 
General  Vori(4,  who  hfA  mirctftM 
General  Desnuchels,  beb^  iafeniftl 
of  the  incursions  of  die  Arahe^  afeot^ 
fied  t9  Abd-elrKadei:,  that  It^fA 
faifractions  of  Oe  tr^iSy  did  W 
i^ease  immediai^f  be  4ioiAi  ,Mi 
'1  w*umi 


'  General  DesBiiMs>-aMr  ilk  tW4» 
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himaa'aiLMMiiy.  QtatntX  d'firl0ii#r 
governor  of  Algiers^  also  addressed 
tiM  emir  ao  equally  strong  letter  on 
the  snbjeotf  and  eyen  threatened  to 
depose  Mm :  but  the  brave  and 
poUtio  obief  having  Appointed  Ben-, 
bran  as  his  agent  and  plcsiipoten- 
tiarj^  despatch^  him  to  Algiers  to 
negotiate  with  General  d'Erlon. 

Ben-Dran  was  a  Jew>  of  a  fine  and 
ig^^iosing  oonntenance»  polite  in  his 
— wn«r«j  graceful  and  livalj  in  his  oon- 
Twsation;  and»  above  all,  endowed 
iRith  all  those  deceitfal  qualifioationa 
whioh-  are  &e  essential  and  honour- 
iU>le  requisites  of  a  good  diplomatbt. 
Such  a  goodlj  personage  soon  won 
the  oonfUlence  and  esteem  of  the 
Frendh  governor ;  and  perceiving  that^ 
for  want  of  military  resouroesy  thft 
French  were  then  unable  to  attempt 
any  thing  dedsive  against  his  mae* 
ter^  he  advised  him  to  keep  his 
troops  in  readinessy  and  to  seixe  the 
first  fovourable  opportunity  of  invad- 
ing the  French  possessions. 

About  that  neriod  a  sheriff  of  the 
Sahara,  called  Mon^  secretly  stimu^ 
k^ed  and  encouraged  by  Jewish-French 
emissaries^  entered  with  his  aimy  into 
the  province  of  Titarv»  and  having 
taken  possession  of  Mediah,  sent  from 
thence  his  agents  to  Miliana,  ezhorting 
its  inhabitants  to  join  his  standard,  in 
order  to  shake  off  the  jroke  at  Abd-el- 
Kader.  The  emin  bemg  informed  of 
what  had  hi^Npenec^  crowed  the  Chetif 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  passing 
Bke  a  thunder-bolt  through  the  pro* 
vinee  of  Titary,  entered  in  triumph  mi» 
Mediah,  and  having  expelled  the 
French  Bey,  appointed  in  his  jsiead  one 
of  his  own  faithfiil  friends,  and  began 
toorgaoixe  his  new  conquest  according 
to  his  plans  and  interests. 

Oenoral  Tresel,  then  commander- 
in-chief  at  Oran,  remonstrated  against 
so  open  an  infraction  of  the  treaty 
•onoluded  between  the  French  and 
Abd-eUKader,  and  demanded  an  ex- 
planation of  the  emir's  conduct,  but 
this  was  utterly  disregarded.  Gene- 
ral d'Erlon,  unable  to  employ  mili- 
tary coercion,  engaged  Abd-el-kader, 
through  Ben-Dran  to  address  letters 
^f  submission  to  both  the  governors 
of  Algiers  and  Oran ;  and  an  officer 
of  iha  staff,  accompanied  by  Ben- 
Dran,  was  de^Mitchea  to  him  to  ob- 
tain tUe.  They  found  theemir  at  the 
gallonan»  bmt  Bdida^.  josfenped  ia 


the  setUement  sad  oimmiaatiMi  of 
his  new  province.  The  French  envoy 
having  presented  to  the  emir,  on  the 
part  of  General  d'Erlon,  several  pre- 
cious French  curiosities,  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  obtained  ihe  object  of  his 
mission;  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
reward  of  his  apparent  submission^ 
Abd-el-Kader  was  acknowledged  the 
conqueror  and  rightful  possessor  of 
a  new  province. 

Two  months  after  this  renewal 
of  friendlv  intercourse,  Abd-«l*Kader 
being  intormed  that  ihe  chieft  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Drouers,  and  of  tha 
Zmalas,  were  secretly  intriguing  widi^ 
the  Flinch,  a&d  trading  with  them 
to  his  disadvantage,  ordered  the  i^ 
IgreheDsion  of  Ismael,  one  of  them* 
These  tribes  appealed  to  Geno^ 
Tread  for  protection,  who,  Utaviag 
Oran  with  his  army,  directed  hie 
course  towards  Tlemecen,  and  pitdied 
his  camp  at  Misserghim.  From  thenca 
he  apprixed  General  d*£rlon  of  the 
cause  and  object  of  his  movementfl^ 
and  demanded  his  i^proval,  and  imme- 
diate assistance. 

Having  waited  in  vain  several  days 
for  an  answer,  Trezel  considered  it 
his  duty  to  advance,  and  havingreaohed 
Threletv  on  the  road  to  MaBcara»  en 
the  24th  June,  18S4,  he  there  pitched, 
and  fortified  his  camp»  The  next 
day  he  sent  his  favourite  Jew,  Martbhtd' 
Anuxr,  with  two  officers  of  his  staffs 
to  endeavour  to  settle  with  Abd-el- 
Kader  by  peaceable  means  |  but  not 
havuflr  succeeded,  on  the  26th  tha 
Frendi  advanced  towards  the  Lirig, 
and  while  they  were  marching  o>ver  a 
narrow  passage  near  Muley-Ivsaael, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
Arab^  under  the  command  of  tha 
tnur;  after  an  obstinate  and  de- 
structive combat,  the  Arabs  wera 
routed,  and  the  French  having  passed 
the  Siffv  took  possession  ef  the  camp 
of  Abd-el-Kader*  This  victory,  how- 
everi  not  only  cost  tha  Freneh 
great  loss  of  life,  but  proved  to  thm, 
that  the  emir  of  Mascara,  whiMOi  they 
bad  hitherto  considered  as  i^  savage 
diief,  had  already  made  rapid  pro« 
gress  in  the  art  of  war.;  since,  for  the- 
nrst  time^  he  had  commanded  his  in* 
fimtry  in  person,  and  had  lougfat  with 
skill  and  effect. 

Frond  of  his  success.  General  Tresel 
on  the  28th  demanded  of  Abd-el-Kader 
•A  MdoBi^^rMgneiit  of  tfa»  lupremacy 
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of  Franaty  and  to  pi^  a  tribute^  as  * 
ftnoforbiaUtetraiiagrenioB;  Imt^the 
cmir  haYii^  rcnttad  to  ttniiiiit  to  his 
oonditioiiSy  and  the  French  baTin^  no 
means  of  maiatainhig  tbemadtes  in 
audi  a  podtion,  aretreat  became  In^s- 
pensable.  As  Anew  was  the  nearest 
point  where  the  troops  conld  "-saMj 
embark  for  Oran^  on  die  29tfa>  before 
daj-break»  the^  directed  their  march 
towards  that  ottj.  The  foreign  legion 
Amned  the  Tan-g^asKU— the  wounded, 
and  the  prorbion  wagons  were  placed 
in  the  eehtre  of  'tiie  army,  and  the 
cavalry  serred  both  as  wings  and  rear* 
gnard. 

About  noonj  while  the  French  were 
marcynff  orer  a  muddy  and  difficult 
tract  of  land,  between  the  Bfacta  and 
a  steep  hill, 'die  Arabs  fcdl  upon  diem 
Hke  ravenous  wolves,  surrounded  them' 
on'  every,  side,  and  the  van  having 
pifkn  way,  Abd*eUKader,  profiting 
1^  the  grlnt  disorder  occasioned  by 
theix'  i^U  attacked  the  centre  with 
great  impetubsi^,  massacred  aJl  the 
wounded,  and  those  who  defended 
the  provisions,  and  took  possession  of 
nady  carriages,  aiid'a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition.  Tlie  same  evening 
General  Tresel,  with  the  remains  of 
Us  exhansled' and  demora&ied  army,' 
readied  Anesr,  from  whence  some  of 
the  troops  earibariwd  for  Oran,  and 
the  rest  retumod  to  the  same  -place 
by  land. 

This  unlooked-for  result  of  the  ex- 
portion  of  General  Treiel  caused  an 
alarming  8ensati<m  in  Alters,  and 
producM  great  uneaiineas  ,m  FVance, 
where  the  nameof  Abd-el-Kader  began 
to  in^ire  respect,  and  even  apprehen- 
sioB-«-sbioe,  both  at  Muley  Imael  and 
at  Maict^  he  had  given  convfaidng 
proofli  of  die  great  inq^rovsment  which 
military  ekgamzation  and  disdplinehad 
engendered  amongst  his  subjects.  The' 
government,  therefore,  folt  the  neces- 
si^  of  Btrilditg  a  decirive  blow  at  the 
dani^  emir  of  Mascara,  and  with 
that  view  Marshal  Claosd  was 
anpointed  governor- general  of  die 
French  possessions  in  northern  Africa, 
provided  with  extraordinary  military 
and  Anandal  resources,  in  order  to 
conquer  Constantina,  and  thus  exter- 
minate at  once  the  growing  power  of 
Abd-el-Kader.  The  late  Duke  of  Or- 
leans honoured  with  his  presence  tlds 
campaign.  ^ 

It  is  not  general]^  known^  but  it  la 


at  the  wne  tisM  an  meoatsstaUi  H 
diat,  during  the  last  hro  Mstn^ 
the  inhabitants  of  die  statssxif  fir 
bary,  and  of  almost  the  «hols  eoatof 
noi^em  Africa,  have  been  mk 
die  md&^ff^butpermannitjrokeofaiT 
powerfol  and  cunning  Jevidi  ftdfe 
Those  degraded,  deMitfol.  voAw^ 
parias,  sJdio^gfa  natnlraUj  darciB 
the  land,  and  universally  de^iaedlij^ 
natives,  through  thefar  mtngimg  bi> 
noBuvres,  and  by  their  bsse  prart^ 
tion  and  shameless  subserrieocjlo  tk 
brutish  dictates  and  d^ianehed  ci> 
prices  of  the  Tuikidi  mkn,  U 
openly  usurped  and  monopoibedtb 
most  advantageous  situatiom^ Ma 
the  administration  and  in  coaBm^ 
and  that  in  despite  of  the  &eoitat 
of  the  natives. 

After  the  ccmquest  of  Al^ii|rs,& 
French  adopted  the  same  109^ 
and  anti-national  system,  not  0^  if 
continuing  die  influence  of  the  Jen 
but  by  entrustiiig^em  withtiieir  eorf- 
dence  m  all  die  defioate  asgotista 
i^ich  became  iiidi^>«is*bie  betttes 
the  conquerors  and  the  vmmfmwl 
savage  tribes  of  die  interior.  Ha 
wefind  thattbefomous  Jew,  MsrUa- 
Amar,  alter  having  committed  sHMtli 
of  extortions  and  oppressioBB  mir 
his  Turkish  mMter,  Ha^-Hsas^ 
chosen  by  the  French  as  tfaoriMbrf 
negotiator.  Ben-Dran,whbkadteair 
years  intimately  acquainted  wift  Sb^ 
eUKader,  and  had  ev».beenfiri^ii|ife 
of  time  his  agent  and  plenigotsnfigy* 
Algiers,  was  employ^  ami  ciMlrf 
widi  die  most  unportantaffiursligr^ 
neral  Bougaud,  imd  nearh  naarf  lii 
en^loyer.  The  renowned  Imdk  h^ 
oary,  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  lew,  lA^ 
haling  been  a  purveyor  of  ga^g* 
ammunition  to  die  Arafas^  sodiarfi^ 
krly  to  Abd-el-Kader,^ 
hj  General  Desnddids  to 
oa  the  part  of  France  widil 
this  sane  individaal  was  chsflt  If 
Mardial  Clauid  as  \&^fiM9^ 
entrusted  with  die  jdan  he  i  * 
pursue  in  his 
stantimu 

Having  brieflystatedthsas  I  _ 
facts,  let  us  now  resume  ^^V  fl*B^ 
with  regard  to  the  'oMM^J' 
CaauaeL  General  d'J  liirtitfi  '<> 
successor  of  Trael  at  i 
the  mardial  of  ^  ] 
leani,'tiMfoagh  km 
centiag  theBriWar/i 
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el-Rjtder  and  hit  allies.  The  Marshal, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  Jew 
mmuartM,  ilrst  endeavoured  to  disse- 
minate discord  amongst  the  Arabian 
tribes  of  the  intepor ;  then  bribed, 
with  money  and  promises,  several 
Beys'  who  were  opposed  to  the  emir 
of  Mascara;  and,  tastiv,  throu^^h  the 
medium  of  Lascary,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  excite  the  natives  against 
him.  Abd-el«Kader,  being  informed 
hif  tke  Jew$,  of  this  state  of  af- 
lurs,  lost  no  time  in  appealing  to  his 
numerous  adherents,  unpressing  on 
the  minds  of  his  Beys  the  deg^rading 
humiliation  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  fight  with  him  for 
their  common  national  welfare  and 
independence,  and  for  the  defiMice  of 
the  religion  of  their  anoeetors. 

Towards  the  end  of  November, 
1835,  having  divided  his  army  into 
four  divisions.  Marshal  Clausel  left 
Oran,  and  marched  agamst  Mascara ; 
and,  during  ten  days,  passing  through 
a  country  mtersected  by  rivers,  deep 
water-pools,  and  mountains,  his  pro- 
gress was  continnallv  opposed  by  the 
emir  at  the  head  of  his  army.  At 
Moley-Ismael,  Abd-el-Kader  accepted 
battle,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat 
upon  the  Sig,  where  another  c<»nbat 
tookj^e;  atlast,  having  engaged  a 
third  time  with  the  invadors  at  Sidi- 
Emborrat,  and  having  been  beaten, 
the  Arabian  chie^  wiUi  a  small  bpdy 
of  cavalry,  retreated  to  Cachero» 
where  he  was  abandoned  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  chiefs  of  his  part;^, 
and  one  of  them,  insulting  him  m  ms 
misfortune,  carried  off  the  parasol 
of  feathers  which  is  the  distmction 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  saying — 
'<  We  vaUl  return  it  to  you  when  you 
Ifecome  again  our  Sultan," 

Without  being  discouraged  by  these 
reverses,  and  unwilling  to  defend 
bis  capital  useles^y,  the  young  emir 
ordered  the  evacuation  of  Mas* 
cara,  and  as  the  Jews  would  not  leave 
the  town,  th^  enraffed  Moors  pillaged 
their  houses,  and  massacred  sreat 
niiflRl>er8  of  them.  The  French  en- 
tered the  town  soon  after  these 
scenes  of  slaughter  and  depredation 
had  taken  place,  -  and  there  found 
the  twen^-two  cannons,  and  the  car- 
riages th^  had  lost  at  the  battle  of 
Maota.  Clausel,  aflter  havii^  bar- 
baroQsly  pOlaged  and  consignedto  tlu) 
flames  Mascara,  and  destroyed  piece  by 
Vol.  XXI...NO.  125. 


pieoe  all  the  establishments  of  Abd-el- 
Kader,  took  posMssion  of  Tlemecen ; 
but  soon  aiW  his  siipiosed  annihila^ 
tion,  the  emir,  havmg  renewed  his 
hostile  operations,  the  French  were 
compellea  to  efiect  a  precipitous  re- 
treat into  Oran,  while  Abd-el-Kader 
intercepted  the  communication  be- 
tween Oran  and  Tlemecen. 

General  d'Arlanges,  at  the  head  of 
his  division,  supported  by  a  strong 
park  of  artillery,  undertook  to  re-es- 
tablish the  intercepted  communication, 
but  met  with  so  formidable  a  resist- 
ance that  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 
vast  number  of  troops  two  lei^nes 
from  Tlemecen  before  victory  declared 
in  his  favour.  Two  days  after  this 
event,  while  advancing  towards  Tle- 
mecen by  the  river  Tafna,  Abd-el- 
Kader  fell  upon  them  so  vigorously, 
and  so  suddenly,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  superiority  of  their  artillery  and 
manceuvres,  they  were  driven  in  great 
confusion  into  their  fortified  camp. 

Encouraged  bv  this  success,  the 
emir  established  ms  head-ouarters  be- 
tween the  Isser  and  the .  Tafiia,  and 
disposed  his  Arabs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  intercept  again  the  communica- 
tions between  General  d'Arlai^pes.and 
Oran;  the  French  were  thus  in  a 
truly  distressing  situation ;  for,  being 
surrounded  on  every  side  hy  the 
Arabs,  with  scarcely  any  communica- 
tion with  Oran  by  sea,  their  provisions 
began  to  get  so  scarce,  that  in  order 
to  feed  the  army,  they  were  oUiged  to 
kill  and  eat  their  horses  during  three 
months.  Their  daiwerous  position 
having  excited  g^reat  lUarm  both  in  the 
African  colony  and  in  France,  General 
Bougaud,  with  a  fresh  and  imposing 
army,  was  despatched  to  Oran,  in  order 
to  deliver  the  division  of  General  d' Ar- 
langes  from  the  Arabs,  aqd  having  ad- 
vanced towards  the  fortified  camp  of  the 
Tafba,  he  succeeded  in  introducii^ 
into  it  both  provisions  and  amamni^ 
tion.  After  some  days  of  hesitation, 
he  marched  on  his  right  towards  Orao» 
with  the  intention  of  turning  the  posi- 
tion of  Abd-el-Kader.  The  duef  was 
too  politic  to  suffer  this,  and  there- 
fore avoided  several  times  engaging 
with  Bougaud*s  division ;  but  at  last 
he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Isser  and  the  Sullif ; 
and  there,  as  at  Tafna,  he  commanded 
his  infkntry  in  person,  and  by  a  very 
able  manoeuvre,  succeeded  in  attacking 
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at  the  aamt  tame  the  r«i  and  the  rear 
of  the  French  army;  but  having 
opened  his  oentre  too  much,  Genertu 
Bouf(aud>  profiting  by  his  mbtake,  and 
making  use  of  his  powerful  artillery^ 
after  a  long  and  destructive  battlei 
completely  defeated  the  Arabs  ;  Abd- 
eUKader^  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
protected  the  retreatmg  army  until 
It  took*  a  strong  position  behmd  the 
Sttllif: 

This  victory  of  General  Bougaud 
did  little  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
Frendi  in  Africa*  and  the  nego- 
dations  for  a  new  treaty  of  peace 
and  allianoe  being  chiefly  managed 
through  the  JewB^  the  emir  of 
Mascara  soon  found  the  means  of 
obtaining  not  only  honourable  con- 
ditionsy  but  of  being  again  recojgnised 
as  the  rightful  owner  of  his  foTva&t 
dominions,  with  an  acces^on  of  ter- 
ritoryi  and  new  commercial  advan-> 
tages*  under  the  apparent  humilia* 
tion  of  paying  a  small  annual  tribute, 
in  provisions,  to  the  French. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
Abd-el-Kader  having  learned  by  ex- 
perience that,  notwithstanding  his 
mdefatigable  api^cation  to  the  art  of 
war,  hu  extraordinary  energy  on 
the  field  of  battie,  and  his  tact  in 
orsanislng  his  troops,  he  could  not 
rally  around  his  standard  the  na- 
tives, of  whom  he  had  declared 
himself  both  the  chief  and  the  pro- 
tector, without  a  wise  and  system- 
atic administratloD,  he  determined, 
as  far  as  his  circumstanoes  permitted, 
to  establish  in  his  dominions  a  reg^ar 
plan  of  finance,  commerce,  and  jus- 
tice \  and  as  when  travelling  tlurougfa 
Egypt  he  had  observed  with  gpreat 
attention  the  organisation  which  M»* 
hommed  All  had  introduced  amongst 
his  subjects,  he  determined  to  emu- 
late that  reforming  pacha. 

Following  this  wbe  determination, 
when  the  much  sent  a  second  expedi- 
tion against  Constantina,  under  General 
Darlemont,  and  accomplished  its  con- 
i^uest — and  again  when  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Marshal  Valine  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  khalifkts  of  Sahel,  Ferdjiouah, 
and  Mec^anah^— he  did  not  interfere, 
but  occupied  himself  entirely  in  civi- 
Hxing  and  training  his  subjects  to 
military  and  commercial  pursuits,  and 
cultivating  friendly  feelings  amongst 
€b»  chieft  of  the  tribes  under  his  pro- 
teetSoB)  in  eataMirfiing  a  strict  mono* 


poly  of  all  the  artidea  of 

disc,  in  superintending  on  behalf  of  the 

Arabs    the  exchange  of  their   pro* 

ducts,  and  horses,  mi  camels,  lor  tiM 

cotton,   silk,  iron,   steel,   and  other 

commodities  offered  to  them  by  the 

French. 

However,  when  Marshal  VaUee,  ao^ 
companied  by  the  late  t)uke  of  Or« 
leans,  was  taking  a  nulitary  survey 
of  the  French  oonquests,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  endeayouring  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ag* 
grandizement  of  the  emir  of  Bias- 
cara,  by  secretiy  fomenting  discord 
amonffst  the  Arabian  ohie^  Abd- 
el-Rader,  on  his  side,  resorted  to 
eyery  expedient  to  excite  the  Mus- 
sulman tribes  agunst  the  CM^ 
tians,  and  urged  th«n  to  oigpage  in  a 
sacred  war  to  extirpate  the  inyaders 
from  the  African  soiL  For  this  piir» 
pose  religious  and  military  mnissaries 
were  sent  by  him  amongst  the  different 
tribes,  while  he  himself  moved  from 
place  to  place,  busily  employed  in  pre* 
paring  for  the  sudden  outlffeak  whicil 
he  m^itated. 

When  he  thoii^ht  the  time  fkyour- 
able  for  declaring  war,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1838,  he  addreoed  a 
letter  to  Marshal  Vall^  commander" 
in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  Afrieat 
in  which  he  stated  that  all  the  fkithfy 
Mussulmans  having  determined  on  a 
sacred  war  against  the  ChristiaDS,  he 
had  used  all  his  efforts  to  prey  eat 
them,  but  that  no  aHemative  was  Wi0 
left  him  but  to  side  with  them,  and 
obey  the  law  of  his  religion,  whidi 
commanded  war  against  the  infidds. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  emiri 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  crossed  the 
Chetif,  and  began  the  work  of  devas-' 
tation  in  the  great  plain  of  Miti^ 
Clouds  of  Bedouin  Arabs  surrounded 
the  French  posts,  which  were  at^ 
tacked  and  driven  in,  and  a  bat< 
talion  was  cut  off  and  destroyed* 
The  farms  of  the  colonists  were  set  en 
fire,  and  their  villages  raaed  to  the 
ground.  The  FrentA,  taken  by  sur* 
prise,  suffered  at  first  a  considerate 
loss,  and  were  driven  back  into  the 
province  of  Algiers.  Notwithstan^ng 
that  Marshal  Vall^  and  fi^ur  able 
generals,  having  und»  their  command 
an  effective  and  di8cq>lined  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  twelye  wo«* 
sand  horses  and  mides,  were  angaged 
agaiiut  thoni  Abd-d-Kadcr  \fmdf 
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tfppottd'  ttiem»  btit  afto*  the  first  flur* 
prue  was  over,  althouffh  he  fought 
with  intrepidhj  and  skill,  and  during 
the  year  1840  caused  them  a  loss  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
almost  the  entire  ruin  of  all  the  colo- 
nkts,  he  had  no  prospects  of  victory ; 
his  military  and  financial  resources 
began  to 'fail,  particularly  as  almost 
the  whole  of  tiue  tribe  of  the  Had- 
joutes,  who  are  described  by  Marshal 
YaB^e  as  the  fiercest  and  most  warlike 
of  the  Arabs,  had  been  entirely  de* 
stroyed  by  the  French. 

Tlie  emir,  therefore,  towards  the 
beginning  of  1641,  retreated  into  his 
possessions,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  prepare  for  a  new  campaign, 
when  tne  French  army,  having  been 
re-infbrced  by  twenty  thousand  new 
troops  ffrom  France,  and  with  three 
thousand  ^ye  hundred  more  horses, 
and  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
more  mules,  the  governor-general  of 
Alj^ers  decided  on  striking  a  decisive 
blow  at  Abd-el-Kader.  By  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Jews,  some  of  his  best 
supporters  were  brib^  to  abandon  his 
cause  ;  and,  after  having  fought  four 
battles  in  his  own  dominions,  in  all 
of  which  he  was  defeated,  he  at  last,  see- 
ing that  he  could  no  longer  fight  with 
any  chance  of  success,  with  his  few 
fkithfiii  followers  disappeared  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  retreated  amongst 
tiie  tribes  of  the  desert. 

The  French  accounts  announced  the 
total  exienmnation  of  the  powerful  emir 
of  Mascara,  and  even  spread  the 
.  report  that  he  had  been  assassinated  by 
one  of  the  Beys,  who  had  been  ill- 
treated  by  him  during  his  grandeur. 
But  Abd-el-Kader,  faithfbl  to  the  pro- 
mise that  he  had  made  to  Colonel  Du- 
berail,  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  August, 
1833,  that  he  would  oppose  the  French 
for  ever,  and  wage  a  continual  war 
against  them,  has  been  ever  since 
wandering  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  desert,  spreading  amongst  them 
civilization,  military  discipline,  and, 
above  all,  fomenting  the  hatred  of 
a  foreign  yoke ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  fight  between 
the  French  and  the  Arabs,  where  Abd- 
el-Rader,  like  the  Arabian  phoenix,  has 
not  fallen  with  his  cavalry  upon  the  in- 
vaders of  his  country :  and  the  Menu 
teur  Umversel  of  7th  August,  1842, 
announcing  a  great  check  that  General 
Chaogrenier  has  lately  met  with  in 


Algeria,  ascribes  it  to  die  unexpected 
and  powerful  attack  of  the  ex-emir  of 
Mascara,  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian 
cavalry,  adding  that  this  time  Abd-el- 
Kader  bad  returned  into  the  desert 
towards  Morocco:  and  General  Bou- 
gaud,  in  his  official  report  of  the  ope« 
rations  of  tiie  army  under  hb  com- 
mand, dated  the  17th  September,  1842, 
assures' the  minister  of  war  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  ex-emir  had 
been  entirely  anmhilated,  and  that  all 
the  Arabian  chiefe  had  at  last  aban- 
doned him.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
claration, on  the  22nd  of  December, 
1842,  Abd-el-Kader,  at  the  head  of  ft 
numerous  cavalry,  and  supported  by 
many  Arabian  chiefs,  again  entered  into 
the  French  possessions,  suddenly  attack- 
ing the  province  of  Miliana,  massacred 
the  mihtary  posts,  and  destroyed  all 
the  habitations  and  farms  of  the  French 
colonists;  and,  after  having  bravely 
defended  himself  f^om  the  attaclcs  of 
the  army  under  General  Chanerenier, 
disappeared  from  the  scene  of  battle, 
and  went  to  foment  amongst  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  their  natural  hostility 
against  the  invaders.  Thus  we  find 
that  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1843, 
many  tribes,  which  had  submitted  to  the 
French  yoke,  all  of  a  sudden  have  re- 
Tolted,  and  resumed  warlike  operations 
under  the  command  of  Abd-el-Kader  ; 
and  so  alarming  were  their  movements, 
that  General  bougaud  was  compelled 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  his 
forces,  the  garrison  of  Algiers  included, 
in  order  to  check  the  spreading  of  this  in- 
surrection, which  has  again  manifested 
itself  amongst  the  Arabs;  while  Gene- 
ral Changrenier,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  has  advanced  from  KC- 
liana  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  imposing  and  well-combiped 
plans,  General  Bougaud,  in  his  de- 
spatches of  the  5th  February  last,  an- 
nounces to  the  French  government 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  and  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  roads,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  destroy  Abd-el-Kader  and  his  adhe- 
rents ;  but  in  the  meantime,  he  adds, 
that  he  has  severely  punished  the  chiefs 
of  those  tribes  who  had  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  ex-emir,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  the  season  will  permit,  he  will  put 
an  end  to  the  war  m  northern  Africa. 
However,  the  Momteur  Umversel  of 
the  8rd  of  April  instant,  publi^es  a 
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fepoHof  Generftl  Bottgand  to  the 
minister-at-war,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  on  the  14th  February  last  the 
French  dirision  under  the  command 
of  General  Bar»  which,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  adrancing  towards  the  revolted 
Arabian  tribM,  was  so  suddenly  and 
bravely  attacked  by  the  Arabs  under 
the  comnaod  of  Abd-ei-Kader,  that 
k  was  not  only  defeated,  but  compelled 
to  faXL  back  in  ^at  confusion  into 
Algeria;  and  this  unexpected  check 
has  so  much  deranged  the  military 
operations  of  the  French,  that  Gene- 
ral  Bougaud  has  been  obliged  to  alter 
the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  spring 
campaign. 

But  Abd-el-Kader  is  still  at  liberty, 
and  wandering  amongst  bis  Arabs:  and 
^  minister  at  war  has  already  de* 
manded  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  service  of  the  army 
emplo^in  Algeria  in  184S;  and  this 
exorbitant  sum  does  not  p(n*tend  any 
speedy  settlement  of  the  Guerilla  war- 
mre  which  bragingbetweenthe  French 
and  the  Arabs. 

In  a  country  like  northern  Africa, 
and  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  Ara- 
bian chief,  it  is  difficult  to  foretel  the 
result  of  this  contest.  The  power  of 
Franoe  may  prolong  the  war  until  his 
energies  are  exhausted ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  he  has  alreadv  done 
enough  to  deserve  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  a  man  who, 
bom  and  bred  in  a  barbarous  coun- 
try, and  in  the  midst  €^  ignorant 
and  savage  tribes*  has  bv  his  own  ex- 
ertions greatly  im|(kroired  his  natural 
abilities ;  aadf  throurii  his  unremittii^ 
efforts*  good  exin^i^  and  enduring 


perseverance,  has  already  eflboted  a 
wonderful  revolution  in  his  coun- 
try— having  introduced  cirilisatbn 
and  financial  and  commerdai  orgmniss- 
tion  into  his  dominions,  and  military 
discipline  and  habits  amongst  hb  sol- 
diers and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
desert. 

Abd^el-Kader  b  a  man  of  delicate 
health.  Hb  fverson  b  b^w  the 
middle  size,  hb  complexion  pale, 
and  hb  eyes  rather  thoughtful  and 
melancholy.  Ho  is  naturally  a  man 
of  few  words,  but  when  engaged  m 
conversation  he  b  full  of  animation 
and  brilliant  imagination.  By  a  strange 
peculiarity  amongst  his  countrymen, 
ne  has  had  but  one  wife,  the  daii^ter 
of  hb  paternal  unde,  whom  be  married 
when  be  became  emir  of  Mascara,  and 
with  whom  he  has  always  lived  in  per* 
£BCt  conjugal  harmony  during  both 
hb  prosperity  and  adversity.  When 
he  is  not  in  the  field  of  battle,  hb 
manner  of  living  is  both  simple  and 
laborious.  During  hb  greatness,  every 
morning,  at  six  o'clock  he  attended 
the  hail  of  audienoe^  where  a  vast 
number  of  hb  subjects  daily  resorted, 
in  order  to  obtun  hb  advice  and  de- 
cbion  on  any  subject  that  oonoemed 
their  welfhre.  At  twelve  o'dodc  be 
retired  into  hb  private  cabinet,  and 
there  remained  until  threes  atteik&K 
to  his  own  affairs,  and  to  the  despatsh 
of  public  business.  At  six  o'dod^, 
r.  M.,  he  regularly  attended  the  mosque^ 
where,  every  Friday,  to  fiilfil  hb  duty 
as  a  Marabout^  be  read  the  prefers, 
and  explained  the  Koran  to  the  con* 
ffrtgation.  Thus,  the  emir  of  Mascara 
be^me  daily  nior«  popular  amopgst 
hb  oountryman.     ^  ^ 
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SifgetM  by  Mr.  Bothir«U*i  PlOnUng  of  *<  The  Toiu^  Mendlout'f  NorfcUte.** 

Is  thb  a  fiction  ?     Are  the  beinp^  here« 
Forms  dwellii^  only  in  the  Artist's  mind ; 
'  Creations  of  the  thought*  which  disappear* 
Leaving  their  haunting  memories  behindj— 
Are  they  not  rather  snch  as  we  may  find 
Daily  around  us  on  life's  toilsome  way. 
And  pass  unnoticed,  made  hy  custom  blinds- 
Till  Genius  brings  them  underneath  its  sway. 
And  with  the  fire  of  Heaven  thus  makes  immortal-l-clay ! 

It  is  not  fimoy— sorrow-strickan  child. 
Too  much  saa  truth  is  in  thy  wistful  glanoe ; 
Bfethinks  I've  seen  thee  when  thy  young  fip  smiled* 
And  joy  was  in  tiiy  beaniiw  oountenanoe— 
Those  eyes  that  look  so  timidly  adcmce^ 
Have  they  not  mirrored  back,  in  infimt  gle^ 
Thy  aire's  fbnd  glances,  when  he  loved  to  daaoa 
Thv  baby  form  all  lightly  on  his  knee  t 
And  saw  the  budding  hojp%  of  coming  years  in  thee  ? 

I  feel  thou  wast  thjr  father's  &vourite. 
The  earliest  o£fepnng  of  no  common  love. 
Such  as  we  fondly  hope  Heaven  may  requite  * 
With  more  than  common  blessing— and  he  strove 
To  make  his  worthy  blessing  from  above— 
Yainlv  'twould  seem,  if  this  lifb's  narrow  span 
Ck>ula  aught  of  Heaven^s  designs  eternal  prove— J 
But  God's  ways  are  inscrutable  to  man. 
Which  oft,  alas  I  he  dares  presumptuously  to  scant 

He  died— perchance  he  had  been  one  of  those 
Whose  names  become  as  household  words  to  men» 
For  his  ^oung  heart  was  swelliAg  with  the  throes 
Of  Gemus— but  his  story  wherefore  pen  ? 
The  like  hath  often  been,  and  will  again* 
He  hoped— he  trusted :  Disappointment  came^i  . 
Despondence  fbllowed^want  and  sickness  the&-« 
Till  the  free  spirit  fled  the  shattered  fraose, 
And  Death  usurped  toe  spoils  which  were  the  right  of  Fame  I 

He  died— and  left  thee  to  a  mother's  care, 
Who  needed  care  herself  as  much  as  thou  ; 
Alas  t  that  blow  had  driven  her  to  despair. 
But  woman's  love  gave  firmness  to  her  now*  * 
Thy  helpless  infimcr  would  not  idlow 
Her  perishing— and  the  dear  daim  of  one 
As  yet  unborn,  forbade  her  seul  to  bow 
Beneath  a  storm,  whose  fury  but  b^gmif 
Should  wreck  ftiU  many  a  hope  ere  itsxude  coune  was  run* 
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Poor  boj-aiiotiDOthflr  iKotdiod  thj  infraej 
Widi  more  tbaa  motlMr's  fondnaia    in  thy  £mce 
Her  dim  and  teorful  eye  ww  wont  to  see 
The  one  loved  image  nothing  oonld  eraaa ; 
And  M  ahe  held  thee  in  her  cloee  embrace. 
And  hushed  diy  litda  woea,  a  tranaient  amile 
Upon  her  featmrea  one  at  times  oonld  traoe, 
Aa  Hope  wonld  aaomentl^  her  grief  b^goile* 
Which  mocks  the  soul  too  oft  with  bright  deo^itiTe  wile. 

Hope  ean  no  more  deoeiTe  her  widi  ita  ray, 
Nor  amrow  rend  again  her  gentle  breaat — 
The  tears  of  Heaven  fall  lightly  on  her  day. 
And  her  pore  spirit  mingles  with  the  Uest : 
Yet  mirth  is  on  U^  lip^the  last  she  pres^« 
AUs  I  nnoonaoious  of  the  pang  which  rent 
Her  heart  at  partmg  thee,  MoTod  the  best. 
Of  all  saye  one,  when  the  deep  woes  long  pent 
Within  her  sniFering  soul  in  that  last  gasp  found  Tent ! 

Thon  art  too  yowiff  her  miseries  to  £m1. 
Thou  eanst  not  frai  thy  own— 4dl  things  are  bright 
To  thy  enchanted  yision,  and  rereal 
Fair  ianoiea  robed  in  draperies  of  light. 
Thou  loyest  the  svnbeam,  and  the  purple  night 
Has  starry  wonders  for  thy  gaaing  eire ; 
Thou  dreamest  not  that  storms  the  flower  mifcy  blight— 
9but  oat  the  sunbeam,  and  obsenre  the  skj. 
Thou  knowest  not  wherefore  'tis  we  weep  for  those  who  die. 

Ohl  childhood's  heart  is  like  the  budding  vine. 
That  strays  untrained  along  the  garden  ground. 
And  recks  not,  so  the  sunbeam  on  it  shine, 
How  matiy  a  blooming  thing  may  fiule  around: 
But  when  it  has  expanded,  and  hath  fbund 
Something  to  cling  to,  with  iU  tendrils,  hU, 
Tear  firom  its  gtasp  the  treasure  it  halh  bound. 
And  all  its  freshness  and  its  yigour  past* 
It  droops  and  dies  away,  as  smote  by  Autumn's  blast. 

Yes  t  manhood  beings  the  power  to  deeply  feeh 
And  all  deep  feeling  so<m  consumes  the  hearts 
Outworn  by  Passions  which  it  must  conceal. 
Till  l^bted  past  the  aid  of  human  art, 
.     Liyinff  not  in  itself,  but  grown  a  part 
Of  oUiers'  being,  and  to  double  woe 
Thus  doomed,  and  pointing  for  itself  the  dart. 
But  grief  is  man's  best  heritage  below. 
As  all  who've  known  the  thoughts  that  spring  from  sorrow  know! 

This  thou  hast  yet  to  learn,  unconscious  boy : 
But  time  will  teach  the  lesson — harsh  and  cold; 
Making  too  palpable  the  dark  alloy 
Which  youth  s  bright  alchemy  would  turn  to  gold. 
And  yet,  I  feel  thou  hast  a  spirit  bold 
To  wrestle  with  thy  fate  ;  and  in  thine  eye^ 
Spite  of  its  downcast  shyness,  I  behold 
A  glance  prophetic  of  aspirings  high,    ^  ^ '     '  ^ 

And  burnmg  thoughts  which  Shall  n&t  all  unspoken  die.  "" 
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AUs t  imlike llie drooping flowtr besldotliot, 
.   l^atbtfods  beneath  stern  forUmo'siojblMtt 
Thotiffh  with  ft  sister's  lore  she  strives  to  gaide  thee 
Safe  through  the  perils  round  thy  pathway  cast. 
Her  thought  too  vividly  reealls  the  past. 
And  all  that  made  it  happy  |  and  too  well 
With  the  dark  present  can  its  dreams  contrast ; 
For  her  the  wand  of  Hope  hath  lost  its  tfpeH, 
Nor  can  its  magic  more  her  bitter  sorrowf  qo^ 

Well  may  she  droop — condemned  a  world  to  roam^  ' 
In  which  the  friendless  seldom  find  a  friend ; 
Perchance  yon  guide-post  pointed  to  the  hQ|De> 
Whercy  o'er  her  sleep^  fond  looks  used  once  to  bend» 
And  towards  it  now^  with  gladsome  step  mi^  wend 
Old  playmates,  as  they  near  their  cheerful  cot. 
Who  hail  the  sign  that  points  their  journey's  end. 
At  hand,  while  desolate,  she  leaves  the  spot. 
Which  once  possessed  for  her,  what  now  the  world  has  not ! 

And  whither  will  she  turn  ?    It  recks  not  much. 
No  smile  shall  greet  her  on  her  lonely  way. 
Save  his  whose  smiles  but  add  a  deeper  touch 
Of  Sorrow,  to  the  woes  that  on  her  prey. 
She  knows  that  care  must  quickly  cloud  their  ray ; 
'  For  grief  has  given  her  foresight,  and  her  eye 
Sees  in  the  dreary  future  many  a  day 
Of  want  and  misery,  which  shall  sorely  try 
His  boyish  heart,  nor  leave  its  tearful  fount  long  dry! 

And  will  none  heed  her  atory  of  distress  ? 
Alas  I  she  speaks  it  not.    Her  features  pale. 
Her  shrinking  attitude,  her  faded  dressy- 
Remnants  of  better  days-.-^must  tell  her  tale. 
However  rudely  Poverty  assail 
Her  heart*  she  cannot  learn  the  beggar's  tone. 
And  oft  her  silent  eloquence  must  fail 
.To  win  impassion,  where  the  Studied  moan] 
Of  well-feigned  want  may  gain  a  mite  from  wealth  o'ergrown. 

Yet  silence  veils  all  feelings  deep  and  strong. 
Perchance  because  the  tongue  wants  power  to  lend 
Them  utterance,  and  the  heart  resents  the  wrong 
Of  speaking  them  in  part,  nor  will  descend 
With  'words  inadequate  such  thoughts  to  blend ; 
And  thus  they  rest  unspoken — and  the  heart. 
Struggling  with  its  emotions  to  the  end. 
Breads  with  its  secret,  scorning  to  impart 
Aught,  since  to  tell  the  whole  exceeds  expression's  art. 

Though,  sometimes,  it  will  seek  to  breathe  in  song. 
Its  inarticulate  throbbings — deeming  well 
That  for  all  passionate  souls,  there  doth  belong 
To  melody  a  strange  and  mighty  spell ; 
A  power  which  in  mere  lang^uage  doth  not  dwell. 
That  the  heart's  secret  impulses  obey. 
Though  whence  the  power  arise,  we  cannot  telk 
But  read  the  Poet's  mightiest  verse  and  say 
Both  it  not  waken  thoughts  £e^  deeper  than  his  lay  ? 
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B«l  wlqr  Aw  waadcr  ?--%  iffpferaw  niin 
li%lit  «^  IB  tradi  iqr  itimjiBg  tlioq^  mtlt 
I  wovld  thy  gipitfe  fiu^e  I  l»d  Doi  M6D, 
For  Lalatt  oia  yield  thee  soboe  8irian» 
And  I  too  w«U  fotmm  wUe  ■wai  be&U 
In  this  oold  worlds  th j  wttk  de£niode«  form. 
Far  ttenMr  katrtt  than  tliine  it  o^glit  appal. 
To  matt  tha  brunt  of  thai  rela&tlaas  ttora, 
lava  to  whoaa  kj  blaat  tbov  lajaat  tirf  boaora  warm* 

Tel  go  I  tlM>qgfa  forrow  shade  tii j  girlidi  brov. 
Shame  shall  not  darken  it— nor  aorrow  loi^. 
Tis  all  too  fiiir  for  ragged  age  to  ploogfa 
His  fnrrows  on^ — and  thov,  to  bear  the  wrong 
The  weak  on  Earth  most  safBor  from  the  stmg. 
Tins  'tis  not  in  thy  Destiny  to  brave. 
No — hsfppitr  thoo    the  lark  shall  wake  lus  soi^ 
And  the  first  Ifewers  of  early  Spring  shall  wave 
Their  bright  and  delioate  leayes  aboTO  thy  Inimble  grtre. . 

Haply— it  may  be  after  manT  years. 
And  sterner  strqggles^  keepW  Fate  at  hay— 
A  brother's  eye  dSall  waler^  with  its  tears 
The  aod  that  greenly  wn^  thy  eberisiied  day. 
And  thoogfats  may  steal  across  him  of  to-day. 
And  iMing*s  long-sealed  fount  o*erflow  agon; 
Bat,  of  the  ftitore  more  I  may  not  say, 
fiiadowhiff  forth  idle  (^lantoms  of  the  brain. 
And  wvaring  webs  of  thooght,  it  may  be  all  in  Tain. 

And  yet  not  all  in  Tain— for  to  the  mind 
Tho^riita  are  realities,  and  fiotiona  iUj^ 
That  MTeeiidiiring  forms;  and  oft  we  find 
Tha  senl  around  sueh  phantoms  oloaer  cfisg^ 
Than  to  what  men  oall  real— and  Its  wings 
Befiise  to  bear  it  earthward— and  perohanoe 
When  seemiiw  ibns  to  dream,  it  only  flhigs 
Its  mortal  Ten  aaid^  and  in  ita  trance 
A  fiurer  world  refeala  ftrange  beauties  to  ha  glinoe. 

1LJ.B. 
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Amongst  tbe  numeroiu  loose  sketches 
which  haye  found  their  way  into  my 
portfolio,  there  is  one,  which,  though 
in  no  wi^  remarkable  in  itself,  I  can 
neyer  look  upon  without  a  feeling  of 
melancholy.  It  is  not  mj  own  work, 
but  was  giyen  to  me  many  years  ago 
by  an  old  painter,  under  whom  I  stu- 
died for  some  months  preyious  to 
entering  on  my  own  professional  ca- 
reer. It  is  the  design  for  a  half- 
length  female  portrait,  and  represents 
a  lady  seated  under  a  spreading-tree, 
the  head  of  a  magnificent  setter-dog 
restiitf^  on  her  lap.  The  lady's  face 
is  rather  pretty,  and  very  youthful; 
and  the  artist  has  thrown  a  careless 
grace  into  the  attitude,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  innocent  happiness  into  the 
clear  blue  eyes,  that  make  it  very  life- 
like. Still,  it  is  merely  a  sketch,  and 
the  face  has  plenty  of  prototypes  in 
eyery  ball-room  and  boarding-school. 
But  there  b  a  history  attached  to  the 
original  of  that  sketch— a  stranffe,  sad 
history,  which  inyests  it  with  a  roarful 
interest  He  from  whose  pencil  it 
proceeded,  knew  the  actors  in  that 
dire  tragedy  well ;  and  though  years 
had  elapsed  since  its  terrible  consum- 
mation, he  ever  spoke  of  it  with  the 
shuddering  horror  with  which  he 
might  haye  related  an  occurrrace  of 
yesterday.  So  often,  indeed,  did  he 
allude  to  it,  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
I  had  myself  known  the  parties  con- 
cerned; and  if,  in  rehearsing  its 
eyents,  I  speak  as  if  they  had  taken 
place  under  my  own  observation,  it 
will  only  prove  what  a  vivid  impres- 
non  has  been  made  on  my  mina  and 
memory  by  their  very  recitaL 

There  was  never  a  marriage  tiiat 
gave  more  satisfaction  to  the  friends 
of  the  principal  parties,  than  that  of 
Stephen  Willoogtiby,  of  Willoughby 
Manor,  to  Laura,  third  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Thornhill.  To  the 
bridegroom's  immediate  relatives,  a 
widowed  mother  and  two  maiden 
aunts,  it  was  gratifying  that  the  only 
scion  of  their  nouse  should  marry-— 
particularly  gratifying  in  his  case  ■■ 
foryarioQBrewoDs*  In  the  first  plaoef 


he  was  ahready  on  the  shady  side  of 
thirty,  and  becoming  so  deeply  tinned 
with  old  bachelorly  fastidiousness,  Wat 
it  seemed  doubtful  if  he  would  ever 
marry  at  all.  Secondly,  the  bride, 
though  portionless,  was  of  good 
famify,  tolerably  pretty,  and  reported 
very  amiable ;  and  your  fiistidious 
people,  when  they  do  marry,  not  un« 
Are<|uently  form  alliances,  more  extra- 
ordinary than  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
their  affectionate  relatives.  Lasdy, 
his  wife  would  probably  act  as  a  check 
on  a  somewhat  erratic  disposition, 
which  pron^ted  him  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  in  foreign  travel,  which 
his  mother,  who  doated  on  her  son, 
exceedingly  disapproved  of. 

On  the  part  of  the  lady's  fiunily, 
there  were  even  more  cogent  reasons 
for  bemff  well  satisfied.  Sir  Edward 
Thomhul  had  a  hopeful  fiunily  of 
four  daughters  and  two  extravagant 
sons,  no  small  incumbrances  on  an 
already  embarrassed  estate.  Laura* 
though  rather  pretty,  was  by  no  means 
so  beautiful  as  hear  sisters.  Lady 
Thornhill  observed*  that  Uie  others 
were  sure  to  make  good  matches  some 
day,  but  Laura*s  was  considered  a 
very  doubtful  case.  Then  she  was  a 
giddy  gprl,  acoording  to  the  report  of 
her  mamma  and  ue  governess ;  and 
it  was  delig^itfiil  to  have  her  placed 
early  under  the  protection  of  so  steady 
and  sensible  a  man  as  Mr.  Willoughby 
was  esteemed  to  be.  He  had  met  her 
in  some  of  his  wanderings  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend,  whore  she 
had  been  permitted  to  spend  a  week, 
untrammelled  by  her  governess  or  her 
elder  sisters.  He  had  been  struck  by 
her  simplicity,  her  prettmess,  her  un« 
affected  gaie^ :  in  fact,  he  had  ftllen 
in  love  with  her,  without  very  well 
knowing  why  or  wherefi^re :  had  fbU 
lowed  her  home — been  most  hospita- 
bly received— proposed  for  her — and 
married  her-^  within  three  months 
after  their  first  interview  1  To  ^e 
bride  of  seventeen,  it  seemed  that  she 
was  under  the  enchantment  of  a 
dream,  when  she  found  herself  in  all 
theglwiea  of  a  lilac  satin  pelisse»  hat 
and  feathen^  and  4  Brussels  yeil— i 
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rolling  nor&wmb  as  hti  as  four 
horses  ooald  carry  her^  on  her  way  to 
the  Lakes,  <'  whither/  as  the  news- . 
papers  formally  annoonoedy  ^  the 
hi^y  pair  had  proceeded  to  jp  sad  the 
hoDennQOQ,*' 

The  "  happr  pair"  were  reaOff  very 
happjy  though  the  springs  of  their 
felicity  were  somewhat  different 
Willooghby's  lore  was  mingled  with 
the  prood  satisikction  of  feeling  he 
had  won  something  of  a  prise,  for  snch 
he  considered  the  young  and  unso- 
phisticated creature  whom  he  had  that 
morning  made  his  own*.  He  was 
ftraminff  to  himself  a  thousand  schemes 
ibr  their  future  manner  of  Ufe,  and  he 
was  imagining  all  the  secret  good 
qualities  and  mculties  which  were  yet 
io  ui^ld  in  his  Laura's  character, 
under  his  own  fostering  care.  She 
was  to  become  a  perfect  pattern  of  a 
wife  in  his  hands.  Hesupposed,  because 
h^  manners  were  artless,  and  different 
lirom  those  of  ^e  artificial  society  in 
which  he  had  heretofore  mixed,  that 
he  had  found  a  model  of  purity,  in- 
nooence,  and  simplicity,  which  yet, 
with  judicious  training,  would  expand 
into  an  admiri^le  woman.  He  had 
talked  to  her  sometimes  on  his  fa* 
Tourite  themes  of  poetryi  of  philoso- 
phy, of  science;  and  because  h^r 
sweet  blue  eyes  had  looked  up  won- 
deringly  in  his  face,  he  thought  theb 
glance  bespoke  silent  admiration ; 
and  because  she  had  assented  to  all  his 
opinions,  and  disapproved  of  all  he 
differed  from,  he  fancied  that  he  be* 
held  the  workings  of  a  ijoperior  mind, 
just  opening  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
powers,  awiucenlng,  as  it  were,  from 
the  sleep  of  its  dhildhood.  He  had 
alwim  wished  to  marry,  but  hb  mor- 
bid fastidiousness  had  hitherto  stood 
in  bis  way.  He  had  flirted,  and  sen- 
Hlmentalized,  apd  ha^'kwed,  amongst 
the  beauliftil,  the  proud,  the  gifted: 
but  ever  and  anoo,  some  revealing  of 
petty  vanity,  or  undue  haughtiness, 
or  mortal  weakness,  had  scared  away 
his  affection  just  as  it  was  about  to 
-settle ;  and  year  after  year  his  quest 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  hope- 
less. Therefore,  when  Laura  Thorn- 
hill  appeared,  and  his  hasty  deduon 
was  made,  it  was  «  relief  to  feel  that 
he  was  committed  beyond  the  nower 
of  retraction,  and  that  his  waadering 
mind  must  now  abide  by  its  choice 
^  'Laur»  was  perhaps  even  happier  in 


tte» 


her  own  war,  thoqgii  her  fim^ 
were  v«ry  dirorentl j  en^iloyed.  T» 
childish  to  noderstAod  thesokann- 
sponsibilities  of  a  wife,  too  %ssnt 
te  pwoeire  how  far  her  future  luffi- 
ness  was  in  her  own  powqr,  d»  &i 
'  "  '  i  exultadon  in  the  BMre  fsd  « 
;  a  bride.  She  was  naturaBj  to 
i-natured  to  expertenee  any  tka^ 
maHcunu  triompli  in  the  ides  if 
being  married,  and  married  weS,  hb- 
fore  either  of  the  beantifiil  elder  aetan 
whose  whole  souls  and  sebeaMs  dariif 
the  last  five  or  six  years  had  bea 
directed  towards  the  attainraeot  of  t 
similar  olject ;  but  stiU  it  was  a  pks- 
sant  fueling  that  she  oould  notaev 
he  left  an  \amii  that  she,  oa  visa 
her  mother  had  least  speculated^-vli 
had  been  daily  reproved  for  asrfcmi 
ness,  and  always  dressed  is  a  fir  hi 
expensive  style  than  the  beUee  of  tk 
family— should  have  eaeaped  the  ksf 
lectures  on  — ^fnanageiMfirt  and  ia> 
nrudence,  so  often  d^vered  ef«B  te 
ner  more  attractive  sisters,  and  vttd 
in  her  case  she  felt  wonld  have  kea 
ten  times  more  severe.  They,  <b 
fair  Alicia  and  Jaliana*  were  ti& 
finelv-fbrmed  gfarls,  with  rich  meaa 
of  chesnut  brown  hair,  ehiseOad  k^ 
tures,  and  manners  poUshed  to  tfa 
very  last  gloss  of  perfe<^tofi.  Sk 
was  a  smiJl,  sliffht  oreatare,  w^  s 
delicately  £iiir  skih,  it  is  trmt,  sni* 
pair  of  very  prettj  blae  ejes,  ka 
without  any  regularity  d  featsfc; 
with  a  nose  thai  was  neither  Crwiai 
nor  Roman,  per  aquiline  ;  witii  taitk 
which,  thou^  white,  were  fer  ftsa 
even,  and  with  hair  whi<^  inc&Bif 
to  red,  oould  scarcely,  by  the  s^ 
most  stretch  of  charity,  he  .deaeai- 
nated  auburn,  whilst  it  obetinatefyfe- 
fused  to  be  braided,  or  itfi  afu wiiC  ^ 
smoothed  into  any  fhsUaaahle  ftca 
•whatsoever,  A  most  hqfAfm  soijfea 
had  mamma  always  consaiered  hv: 
and  to  b^  away  from  siffhs  over  herds- 
fldeneies,  and  reproadiea  for  hor  sa- 
formed  manneiv ;  to  haveriaeaatoaa 
from  the  mding  insyrifjeMies  el  > 
mere  schootgtrU  to  the  d^nlty  «f  s 
wedded  wife;  to  wear  what  she  aJMirii 
to  have  a  maid  of  her,  awn  wlMiaas* 
body  dared  call  away  in  the  Miihtsf 
her  toilette;  and  to  ha-eciaplud  lai 
looked  up  to  as  ^  i~ 
of  sisters  an4 
she  had  hidMrloJiesa 
'it  was  too 
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sate  tfDbbbg  beside  lier  bnsband  in  a 
transport  of  delight  too  great  for  ut- 
terance. How  httle  was  Willooghby 
aware  of  tbe  thoughts  that  were  pass- 
in|^  in  bright  confusion  through  her 
mmdl  What  rare  sensibility  did  he 
give  her  credit  fbr  I  what  deep  home 
affections  I  what  feminine  delicacy  1 
If  he  had  loved  her  before  their  mar» 
riagCy  he  was  disposed  to  worship  her 
now. 

The  honeymoon  was  oveTf  passed 
as  honeymoons  frequently  are,  much 
rapture  at  firsts  a  great  deal  of  sight- 
seemgy  and  during  the  last. week  as 
unacknowledged  sense  of  weariness, 
and  an  increasing,  though  secret,  long- 
ing to  be  at  home  and  amongst  friends 
again.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby 
were  to  mi^e  the  manor-house  their 
residence  until  the  commencement  of 
the  London  season^  and  thither  they 
repi^red.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Thom- 
hillff  with  their  two  elder  daughters, 
and  the  usual  members  of  Mrs.  WiU 
loogbby's  fiuniljr  beii^  there  to  receive 
them :  a  succession  ofvisiting,  and  the 
reception  of  a  great  deal  of  company^ 
ocoajHed  them  fully  for  some  weeks ; 
and  during  ^t  time  Willoughby  was 
redly  surprised  at  the  rapid  improve- 
ment which  ai^>eared  to  be  taking 
plaee  in  his  wife.  She  looked  prettier 
ihan  he  had  ever  hoped  she  would; 
ber  mamlers  became  more  womanly 
and  ihehionable,  and  her  gay,  good 
humour  made  her  the  life  of  their 
circle.  Willoughby  grew  prouder  of 
her  as  he  saw  her  admired  by  others* 
/md  a  thousand  times  did  he  congra- 
tulate himself  on  the  taste  and  pene- 
tration which  had  enabled  him  to 
choose  a  wife  so  wbelv.  What  de- 
light he  promised  himself  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  her  miiid  when  their  do- 
meMic  life  should  really  begin.  Alas  t 
be  saw  but  the  surfaoe.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  Laura  was  merely  im- 
|»roved  in  outward  circumstances — 
that  handsome  dresses  and  glittering 
xMnaaments  set  off  her  face  and  figure 
. — that  prosperitv  and  tbe  gaiety  In 
which  they  lived  kept  her  In  perpetual 
ffood  humour— and  that  her  manners 
lad  merely  caught  a  reflection  from 
those  of  the  persons  around  her.  He 
had  yet  to  find  out  how  completely 
Tanlty  was  establishing  its  empire  in 
her  soul*  and  that  her  light  and  un- 
impressible  miad  remained  as  vacant 
jiiever.    8h0  ttw#  hiwyi  bi^  Af  was 


not  the  mainspriiig  df  her'1um{rfn 
He  was  already  second  in  her  affections 
to  the  tovs  with  which  he  had  sui^- 
rounded  her.  The  party  assembled 
at  Willoughby  Manor  at  length  dis- 
persed, and  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  mansion  were  left  to  themselves. 
Willoughby  had  looked  forward  to 
this  season  of  quietness  as  the  time 
when  he  should  taste  the  first  draught 
of  real  domestic  happiness,  and  ef\)oy 
without  interruption  the  society  of  his 
beloved  Laura.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  destroy  the  illusion  he  had  so  fondly 
cherished.  Laura  was  no  longer  uni- 
formly cheerful.  She  had  fits  of 
nerves  and  vapours  which  had  not 
entered  into  his  calculations.  She 
was  not  always  ready  to  walk  or  read 
with  him  when  he  wished  it ;  indeed 
the  very  sight  of  a  book  was  often 
jsufficient  to  give  her  a  headache.  For 
conversation,  when  carried  beyond  the 
merest  gossip,  he  soon  found  she  had 
no  relish  %  and  he  could  not  teach  her 
his  favourite  g^ame  of  chess,  no,  not 
eten  the  moves.  Before  six  weeks  of 
their  seclusion  had  gone  by,  tbe  whole 
truth  had  become  phun  to  him:  he 
had  married  a  pretty  doll,  whilst  he 
hoped  he  was  securing  an  intelligent 
companion  ;  he  had  united  himself  to 
a  mere  girl,  who  had  neither  depth  of 
feeling,  superiority  of  intellect,  or 
strength  of  character. 

Bitter  was  his  disappointment,  and 
rendered  ten  times  more  severe  by  the 
secret  consciousness  that  he  had  been 
his  own  deceiver.  He  had  mistaken 
Laura's  nattird  buoyancy  of  spirit  for 
the  sparkling  on  the  surace  of  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  wit  and  imagina- 
tion. He  had  supposed  that  the  atten- 
tion with  which  she  had  listened  when 
he  spoke  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  comprehension,  proceeded  from 
a  real  wish  to  be  instructed  He  was 
not  aware  that  from  the  day  of  his  first 
visit  at  the  Thomhills,  LAorahad  been 
taught  to  look  on  him  as  a  prise  which 
it  was  her  bounden  diOy  to  secure  if 
possible,  and  that  she  had  been  desured 
not  to  contradict  him  en  any  pointy 
but  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to 
ev^  opinion  be  expressed.  This  was 
all  easy  enough.  Laura  had  no  par- 
ticular opinion  on  any  sid>ject  of  higher 
importance  than  the  colour  of  a  rib- 
bon, or  the  fashien  of  a  gown,  and 
these  M«^  seemed  matters  belo# 
Kfr.    Willoughby 's  notlot.     But   he 
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^  nMOMf  t^  Mi  iWily  wtft  wa^  0<Mlte 
MeMr,  who  krtwd  lOMUtiMi  of 
•fwj  MBtnM  nt  uttofM  M^fv  toiiir 
wiioBj  eoQld  b9  at  olwCiiitttoai  aaj  om 
in  upMdiiig  Imt  own  ofriinkw  wb«i 
ho  ▼opUBTod'to  iBtorfero  in  mT  triiing 
tiio  i^liofo  Of  iMT  own 


WmoagUgr  cKd  not  w  OHa?  fM|« 
it;  he«ta»ifthoIaotTW%»^ 


Nolhfa^  ooBojod  Wlttooghbji 
tiuui  her  p«r(inae%  on  thoM  ooooHonty 
and  he  wm  aoffry  wiUi  bsiasoif  Ibr 
heing  MiBoyody  ror  of  wliot  rod  oonto* 
ywnce  eovitf  it  bo  to  him  wjietlwr 
Lonrii  woro  white  or  bhM»  or  wholiiec 
her  albnm  wm  bound  in  pvrple  alic 
or  orineon  moroooo  ?— of  none  in  tlM 
worid,  and  jet  he  hated  to  be  ocwtra- 
dioted,  aady  he  argued  within  himeeK 
h  did  matter  that  she  dMMdd  jjM 
obedienoe  to  Ilia  widiea  in  small  tiling 
as  well  as  great  In  hatf  beioTO  four 
monUie  fii  ihrnt  married  life  had  paatt 
Laara  looked  on  Wilkragfaby  as  auMMt 
a  tyrant,  and  he  set  her  down  as  Uttie 
better  than  a  stnbbom  sim{>lotoB» 
Still  there  was  a  Ungering  feehng  on 
the  part  d  botfawfidi  oonfried  the 
ovidmoes  of  their  anger  to  the  kinilag 
eye^  the  ilnriiing  cheek,  and  a  eon* 
strained  poMteness  of  speeoh,  whilst 
eadi  dang  rebementiy  to  their  own 
Tiew  of  the  matter  in  diq^ute,  what> 
ever  it  might  be.  Bnt  one  day  they 
quarreltod  ontright,  and  poor  Wii- 
lovfl^iby  had  the  satisfeotion  of  seeing 
his  lady  in  anoknt  nasskm*  It  was 
merely  the  rage  ai  a  cliild,  ending  in  a 
flood  Steers  and  sobs,  and  a  few  hoars' 
•alkiness;haditpartidEenof  thegrand 
and  terriUe  order  oPpmilon  he  would 
vrohabiy  ha?o  req[»eoted  her  more. 
But  Inckily  dM  storm  had  arisen  onfy 
two  days  befere  they  were  to  set  ont 
fer  Loodcm,  a  offomnstanoe  wluoh  was 
higUy  fevonrahle  to  its  earW  desring 
up,  inasmnoh  as  the  ezpeetod  jomniey 
'ooenpi^  the  feronost  place  in  Laora^ 
tboogfats  and  widies.  The  day  after 
the  qnarrd  there  was  no  trace  of  its 
eadstenoe  fai  the  Une  ores  and  dfanpled 
chedn  of  the  yonthfel  wife ;  she  did 
not  eren  seem  to  think  that  a  formal 
roooaeiliation  was  required,  nor  did 
she  love  WiUonghby  one  whit  the 
more  or  lew  on  aoooont  of  it.  Her  fe- 
therandm^her  qoarrellod  sometimes, 
and  so  did  many  of  tiieir  Mends,  and 
the  seemed  to  consider  it  in  the  li^ 
of  an  ineritaUo  dronmstance,  which 
had  to  be  gone  throi^  like  any  other 
duneilio  mty» 


faia'eyes,  aadin  hia  jaaindneJ  nsv  tf 
the  oaae  his  wife  aeemodahsh^dh 
devoid  of  any  aoBne  q€  datf  er  tmA» 
sees  of  feeling.  He  natfe  liHesisgte 
her  feivoloaa  tattle  aa  to  wha(  te 
dioakl  Urst  4o  wi^n  tfaey  reschii 
town,  and  wheoa  they  dioaU  vail,al 
whether  they  dMmid  be  ashed  ie  Liik 
L.'s^  Lady  D.^s,  and  what ahesb^ 
wear  on  doee  Inapogtani  oecaM% 
nnta  he  was  msfrij  nad  widi  n^ 
tience  and  TTTrtriTH 

Had  Mr.  WiUm^^iby  beea  mBi 
jndidons,  ho  aqg^  yet,  br  a  I 
coarse  of  oond«cty  have  kft 
little  to  regret,  in  Ins  sm 
Though  ha  had  fidlod  HI  < 
nKeOMiMriwife,  heraigfat,! 
moolded  a  tolerahly  onnai 
of  the  yoong  and  wnvwnrd  i 
whom  he  had  anited  faaneei 
bekmged  to  that  okMOofn 
may  hd  pretty  well  i 
^ngh  firm  treataien^^ 
roosed  into  open  rebeUiaii  by  say  tfciv 
hloe  harshness^  or  the  appearsasew 
•ontempt  for  the 


item* 


WiUoi^lhby 

contend  mr  his  wlfe'a  ; 

cations,  and  was  little  " 

sidt  either  her  taaleor 

any  ooeasion  whatever  s  '  Asrelj  fia* 

citing  hi  her  weak  and  ffltHg^td 

mind  a   feding   akm    to 

dysMke. 

They  arrived  in 
andAovarionsepgiyaeataeada 
ments  which  ooc^E^ned  their  lims  lA 
them  tittle  oppottnnt^    fer  pi' 
bickerings;   Indeed  ^n&oqdhby  I 
to  thmk  in  a  wedc  or  two  Umt  I 
really  was  becoming  less  ehUihwi 
fretftil.    She 


geodJi«moured,and  plaMd  Mrptf 
In  sode^  very  creditab^.    &»  mi 


a  great  fedttty  in  4  _ 

of  the  manner  and  style  of  1 
tton  of  those  w^  ndrnm  die  4 
wilhont  appearing[a  dowariidit  ossdA 
mid  the  sode^  into  wiuflh  her  ImSW 
^intro^med  her  was  of  «  vary  aMihr 
kind,  kdodii^  not  ott^  the  ashbmi 
thewealthyj  bnta 
her  of  tiM  gifted  of  the 
was  makiiig  consiteahie 
her  retmn  to  Wii  , 
wheoho  aMTons  itf^'f 
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tlnW  of  dgli^t  at  his  beftrt»  tbat  ihe 
wftB  pernt^y  with  apparent  intorest, 
a  bo<^  of  a  verj  superior  class  to  an j 
he  bad  hitherto  been  abfe  to  induce 
her  to  read.  He  took  the  book  from 
her  hand  for  a  moment,  des^te  a  faint 
effort  on  her  part  to  retain  it»  and  laid 
the  momentarr  flush,  that  crossed  her 
features  as  she  relinquished  it,  to 
the  acoount  of  tiie  graMfication  she 
must  feel  at  haying  her  studies  notioed 
and  approved.  He  did  not  observe 
the  mame  inscribed  on  the  flv-letf  of  the 
Tolume,  and  even  had  he  done  so,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  would  have  attached 
anj  importance  to  the  &ct  of  vaiho  the 
owner  of  the  book  nught  chance  to  be* 
•  Mrs*  Willoughhy  £d  not  stand  on 
the  vei^  hi^KAt  step  of  the  ladder  of 
Ihshion*  There  were  many  young 
married  belles  more  courted,  more 
copied,  more  admired  than  she — ^but 
^6  had  flatterers  enough  to  keep  up 
a  perpetual  flutter  of  vanity  in  her 
mind,  and  snfllcient  taste  and  tact  to 
dress  becomingly,  and  make  herself 
most  agp'eeable.  Her  house  was  an 
extremely  pleasant  one  to  visit.  There 
you  were  sure  to  meet  somebody  worth 
meeting,  or  hear  something  worA 
hearmg ;  and  while  her  parties  were 
f^^ee  from  the  pedantic  solemnity  of 
Biere  literary  revanum$9  or  the  cold 
inanity  of  extreme  exolusiveness,  they 
were  sufficiently  reflned  and  intellec- 
tulil.  Though  Willoughhy  was  not 
in  parliament  himself,  he  took  a  deep 
and  earnest  interest  in  the  politics  of 
the  time,  and  delighted  to  number 
amongst  his  companions  those  whose 
position  permittea  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  Uiem.  Though  not  the 
Bost  distinguished  of  this  class  of  his 
friends,  perhaps  the  one  who  was  per- 
sonally most  endeared  to  him,  was 
Horace  Selby-^they  had  been  school- 
f^ows  and  friends  in  their  bo^ood, 
and  fellow-travellers  during  their  first 
foreign  tour.  On  th«r  return  to 
Ei^Iand,  circumstances  had  separated 
i^lmxkf  but  they  had  mi^tained  an  oo- 
oasional  correspondence,  and  it  gave 
tiiemboth  sincere  pleasure  to  renew 
their  friendly  intercourse  in  town. 
l¥illoughby  thought  he  had  never  seen 
any  one  so  mn<m  chained  for  the 
b^ter,  as  his  fHend.  FVom  a  clever, 
but  dreamv,  and  somewhat  indolmt 
youth,  he  had  sprung  into  a  tanking 
and  active  man;  not,  indeed,  the 
^ad$r  of  his  party,  but  cme  of  its  bftt 


fliq>porters,  abold  and  ekH^MOt  9g»tk^, 
an  able  and  polished  writer.  It  was 
stoange  that  he  could  ceoamand  so 
many  hours  in  each  day  for  walking 
and  talking;  with  Willoughhy,  and  for 
lingering  m  his  wife's  bcmoir.  It  is 
true^  Willou^^v  was  scarcely  aware 
of  the  extent  of  these  latter  lingerings. 
They  were  daily,  thev  were  prolonged — 
and  yet,  not  more  than  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  did  Mrs.  WiUoughby  say,  with 
1^  careless  air — <<  Oh,  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Horace  Sdby  oUied 
(m  me  this  momiqg.^ 

«<  CtdUd  tku  morning  /"  And  he 
had  been  sitting  at  her  work-table  for 
hours,  long  bdTore  any  other  visitor 
could  venture  to  appear,  talking  with 
such  magic  power  as  belonged  to 
him  a]one*-s{]^akin^  of  common-place 
things,  things  withm  the  compass  of 
her  very  moderate  capacity — yet,  in- 
vesting every  thing  he  touched  upon 
with  a  light  and  poetrv  it  had  never 
worn  bemre,  and  graduallv  ui^iflii^ 
that  unstable  mind  of  hers,  by  the  very 
strength  of  his  own,  to  something  like 
thon^t  and  ima^^tion  I  She  would 
sit  listening  to  his  description  of  some 
foreign  scen^  or  some  new  achieve- 
ment in  art  or  sdence,  till  her  embroi- 
dery would  lie  idly  on  her  knee,  and 
her  clear  blue  eyes  would  be  fixed  on 
his  eloquent  face,  (for  every  feature  of 
Horace  Selby's  face  tea«  eloquent,) 
until  their  glance  met  his.  Then  the 
swift  blush  would  suflbse  h^  counte- 
nance, as  she  hurriedly  resun^  her 
employment — and  as  Horace  Selby 
lodced  upon  htr,  he  wondered  in  his 
heart  if  the  most  beeaUifid  woman  was 
ever  lovelier^  Yes — he  too  was  de- 
ceived ;  he,  too,  gave  her  credit  for 
those  mental  quiuities,  whereof  she 
possessed  not  one  iota — and  her  infan- 
tine prettinesv,  and  winning  manners^ 
were  fast  beguiUng  him  of  his  heart 
and  hairiness. 

Horace  Selby  was  not  an  unfMrin* 
cipled  xEMBk,  or  a  scosndrd,  as  the 
world  goes.  He  wotdd  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  the  idea  of  luurboiir- 
ii^  a  thoi^t  injurious  to  the  honour 
of  his  friend — and  on  his  first  acquain- 
tance with  Laura  Willoughhy,  he  had 
not  the  remotest  apprehension  of  the 
possibility  of  dai^^er.  She  seemed  alto- 

g»thar  too  trifling  and  uninformed  to 
t^est  him.  But,  one  unlucky  day, 
Selby  called  just  at  the  conclusion  of 
some  dispute  between  LMira  and  her 
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■viMUMy  vMoli  MM  tamniitedy  A 
mntd,  in  ft  iood  vf  tMVt  from  tl» 
bdji  tnd  an  angry  exit  on  the  part  «f 
tlM  gMUleauA* 


Lasva  waa  ptepaiiBgr  to  (|Qit  'file 
A*a«rtBg*rooim  j«8t  as  Selby  entered  bj 
an  oppoaHe  door,  and  he  dhrined  al 
onee  that  the  ww  in  eorrew,  and  the 
canae  of  that  aorroir.  81m  neither 
ipoloa  nor  bowed,  bvt  the  ttrmed  to- 
wardt  Urn  one  iftd  appealing  look,  and 
though  it  waa  hut  tlie  vision  oi  a  mo« 
«Mnt»  Horaee  nerer  forgot  tiiat  Bor- 
rowed face,  ao  fair,  and  to  childUite 
in  its  grief. 

On  the  Arandation  of  this  unwonted 
apparition,  he  quiokly  Ibrmed  a  theory 
or  bit  own.  That  Stephen  Willooghl^ 
and  hit  yovng  wife  did  not  tire  happily 
he  had  long  snspe^ed,  and  here  waa 
oonflrmation  of  the  sospicion.  He 
fencied  that  the  hnh  moat  be  WiU 
looghbj's,  for  he  wu  often  moodr  and 
gioomj,  even  in  somtj — whilst  Laara 
was  always  the  same  smiling,  and  appa- 
rently dieerfbl  being — and  Selby  felt 
mneh  inofined  to  chu^  the  defectiTe 
temper  of  Willonghby  as  the  cause 
of  their  disagreements.  He  saw, 
too,  the  ill-disguised  eontempt  with 
which  Willoi^fhby  regarded  his 
wife's  understanding,  and  he  was  die- 
posed  to  beliere,  that  her  frivolity 
arose  from  Uie  want  of  propo*  en- 
couragement being  bestowed  on  the 
higher  powers  of  W  mind.  He  pitied 
h^ — he  wished  he  could  aid  net — 
he  made  her  aware,  ay,  without  a 
word  —  of  the  interest  she  had  ex- 
cited in  him,  and  befere  three  months 
had  passed,  Laura  WlUonghby  and 
Horace  Selby  were  friends.  That 
they  were  lown  was  perhaps  too 
much  to  say;  yet  Horace  could  not 
help  owning  to  himself,  that  Laura 
interested  him  more  thfltn  any  other 
woman  had  ever  done;  andLaura  could 
not  ferbear  sighing  as  she  contrasted 
his  attentions,  his  indulgence,  and  his 
respectful  deference  to  herself,  widi 
the  conduct  of  her  own  hu^and.  If 
an  uneasy  misgiving  as  to  tlie  state  of 
Ms  own  feelings  ever  crossed  Selbf'a 
mind,  he  quieted  his  conscience  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  going  abroad  in 
a  few  weeks  on  important  business, 
and  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while 
to  deprive  himself  during  the  short 
time  he  remained  in  town  of  the  so- 
lace of  Mrs.  Willoughby's  society. 
The  fiMt  wea>  however  Btraoge  it  may 


tfiai  ao  taJoBfodttid 
pefBonagci  aooviQ  luive 
thralled  ;  he  bad  Ihllefi  madly, 
ratdy  in  love  with  the  gir&h 
his  friend,  and  it  was  hi  the 
fifty  wise  resolvee  tiiat  she  fliwald 
be  aware  of  the  pasrion  Ae  had  ia- 
spired,  that  tlie  trntli  hnnt  fevtth 
stl  its  fetal  radianee  on  tite  very  dw 
of  his  dMHirtiire.     Tea,  his  fips  teii 
her  in  wild  and  br<AeB  acecsts,  Art 
he  loved  her,  and   vil<i^  were  Ik* 
stamped  on  Uiose  that  iSA  not  rabl 
tiiat  pressure,  as  he  clasped  her  te  tti 
boeom  in  a  ferewril  embrace— as  k 
was  they  parted.     Well  had  itVa 
if  they  had  never  met  again  I    ii 
Boon  as  Horace    S^hy  had  left  Ai 
house,   Laura  fled  to   her  driBHif- 
room,  lodced  the  door,  uid  thea  ai 
down  and  cried  heartOy.     Any  oeett 
have  seen  her  at  that  monent  werii 
have  supposed  she  had  just  beeeat 
aware  of  some  tremendous  cahoii^ 
which  had  crashed  her  happineai  rt 
once  and  for  ever.       Par  otherm 
was  the  feet    She  vras  hear^ssnt 
fer  Horace  S^by's  departure^  ferk 
had  amused  and  exmted  hor ;  nsj,^ 
i%s  now  very  sore   she  loved  Im 
She  feH  also  something  like  shame  Ar 
the  manner  in  which  uie  had  reem^ 
his  unguarded  avowal,  to  whieh  hr 
conscience  told  her  she  had  ao  r%lt 
to  listen  fer  a  moment.      But  t£n 
there  was  present  a  gleam  of  seerrt 
satisfection,  whose  spring  was %\i£M 
vanity,  and  she  thowht  wftn  be^ 
self,  that  if  Horace  4id  leve  her,  k 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  UBnei 
He  could  not  help  it ;  and  new  kr 
was  gone,  no  one  would  know  m^ 
thing  of  the  matter,  and  his  paBMS 
could  injure  no  one  hot  hhiMeit  Tkt 
a  knock  at  the  room  door  eaased  kff 
to  start,  and  dry  up  her  tears,  and  h 
ten  minutes  more  she  was  in  de^  ei» 
sttltation  with  her  maid  and  her  Bdi> 
liner,  and  much  puxsled-  by  the  |fe- 
blem,  whether  primrose  crape,  er  iik 
blue  sadn  would  ferm  the  premt 
d^pealc,  wherein  to  appMr  at  a  nara^ 
ing  fHe  cMampeir^.    uvr  after  d^ 
brought  its  own  round  of  ammaaMit 
and  occupation,  and  by  degieei^  Ae 
image  of  Horace  Selby  greir  fehiff 
and  feinter  In  her  memory*  trnfiM 
event  occurred  that  threatened  ts  t» 
tiish  if  altogether. 

She  became  a  wdbfOt^-^'^it  tMlr 
or  a  Sitle  gk),'  Hhe^  fti  M  iWk 
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«<broiiglit  it!  lo¥«  with  it**  Snrtly 
there  is  no  mind  so  light»  no  heart  so 
insensible*  as  not  to  be  in  some  degree 
solenuiixed  and  eleratedy  when  osJled 
on  to  exercise  that  holiest  affection, 
a  mother's  lo?e.  Even  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby  seemed  inclined  to  forget  her 
finerjy  her  fashionable  acqnaintance, 
and  all  the  follies  that  had  hitherto 
oooopied  her  mind,  and  to  give  her« 
self  up,  heart  and  soul»  to  the  nurture 
and  society  of  her  child.  It  was  trulj 
a  noble  babe— uniting  the  delicate 
skin  and  bloe  ^es  of  the  mother,  with 
something  of  Willoughby's  command- 
ing features.  If  we  mother  were 
altered  by  the  arrival  of  the  little 
stranger,  so  was  the  father.  He  seemed 
to  take  fsr  less  interest  in  politics  and 
literature,  than  in  dandling  his  infant 
daughter,  and  the  hearts  so  sadly  dis- 
united, seemed  to  meet  in  purer  affec- 
tion than  they  had  ever  yet  known, 
over  the  cradle  of  that  beautiful  child. 
Much  of  his  early  love  for  Laura 
seemed  to  revive ;  he  rejoiced  to  see 
her  und«r  the  hallowing  influence  of  a 
strong  natural  affection,  devoting  her- 
self to  something  better  than  dress  and 
dissipation,  and  he  inly  vowed,  as  ke 
gaaed  on  the  fair  face  and  well-deve- 
loped forehead  of  his  infimt,  that  all 
that  careful  training  could  do,  should 
be  done  to  Year  her  into  a  thinking  and 
feeling  woman. 

Mrs.  Willonghby  recovered  from 
her  confinement  very  slowly,  and  her 
delieate  health  increased  her  husband's 
solicitude  on  her  account.  Two  years 
passed  away,  and  Laura,  though  suf- 
fering fW>m  no  positive  illness,  was 
still  considered  an  invalid,  and  was  so 
much  delighted  to  be  petted  and  cared 
for— to  be  taken  to  watering-places  in 
summer,  and  tended  like  a  hot-house 
plant  in  winter — that  she  did  not  very 
greatly  regret  the  loss  of  the  brilliant 
parties  to  which  she  was  forbidden  by 
her  **  medical  men"  to  go.  She  had 
always  loved  to  be  a  person  of  conse- 
quence; and  it  vms  consequential  to 
tell  her  mother  and  sisters  (but  one  of 
whom  had  yet  married,  and  that  not 
so  splendidly  as  had  been  anticipated) 

that  Sir this,  and  Dr.  the  other, 

had  forbidden  hot  rooms  and  excite- 
ment, and  recommended  her  to  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  The  medical 
fo^oo,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the 
reception  of  a  few  select  friends  at 
and  here  the  BiMresB  of  Hb^ 


manskm  was  sura  of  a  share  of  att^ 
tion  that  was  exoeedingly  gratifying  to 
a  mind  like  hers. 

Another  child  was  bom  to  her— 
another  daughter ;  and  though  Wil- 
longhby felt  some  secret  disappoint- 
ment that  it  was  onfy  a  daughter,  he 
tried  to  be  content,  and  to  weloome 
the  little  stranger  as  warmly  as  her« 
elder  sister.  The  birth  of  this  infent 
seemed  to  hate  a  restorative  effect  on 
the  health  of  its  youthful  mother,  who 
was  now  declared  by  the  before-men- 
tioned medical  oracles  to  be  <'  stronger 
than  she  had  been  for  years."  She 
was  therefore  relieved  horn,  the  prohi- 
bition which  had  so  long  exiled  her 
from  the  ^ay  world,  and,  just  as  she  re- 
entered It,  Horace  Selby  returned 
from  abroad. 

He  returned  with  feelings  subdued 
and  chastened  by  time,  fiilTy  prepared 
to  find  Mrs.  Willoughby  with  blanched 
eheek  and  sunken  eye,  prematurely 
withering  for  love  of— himself.  He 
was  prepared  to  see  her  thus — to  bear 
the  sight  without  betraying  his  passion 
and  his  self-reproach,  and  to  oe  ex- 
ceedingly heroic.  He  found  her  the 
smiling  mother  of  two  thriving  chil- 
dren, well  in  health,  and  with  a  look 
of  serene  happiness  about  her,  which 
her  fbndest  well-wishers  had  hardly 
hoped  to  see,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  be  glad,  he  was  disappointed,  picaued, 
and  mortified.  If  she  had  been  ill  and 
unhappy,  he  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised  ;  and  he  bad  prepared  a  proper 
proportion  of  pity  and  self-upbraidinfl^ 
to  meet  the  case ;  but  for  the  actutu 
state  of  things  he  had  no  course  of 
conduct  or  feeling  ready.  She  was 
certainly  prettier,  more  graceful,  and 
fully  as  youthftd  as  ever  ;  for  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  her  life  had  pr^ 
served  her  complexion  from  the  saUow 
and  faded  tint  which  dissipation  almost 
invariably  bestows  early  on  its  votaries. 
She  was  really  a  fond  mother  tooj 
and  the  active  exercise  of  any  strong^ 
affbction  gives  an  increased  intelligence 
to  the  countenance :  to  hers  it  was  a 
marvellous  improvement.  Once  more 
Horace  Selbv  was  admitted  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  hotoe, 
on  the  intimate  fboting  which  their 
long  acquaintance  seemed  to  warrant. 
Once  more  he  looked  familiarly  on 
Mrs.  Willoughby^  feir  face,  and  as  he 
looked  he  sighed. 

.  Her  behavionr'hi  Us  presence  com* 
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pktify  Mifed  bin.  81m  BMC  Ite 
with  M  Btth  wnhtrraiwi int,  t  ckwud* 
l6M  a  browy  m  if  he  had  Mv«r  bent  ia 
wonhip  bfrilbre  Imt,  m  if  hit  wild 
words  of  fiupowou  had  nover  bten 
apokaoy  hb  impataioMd  ki»  given  and 
rttwrmeiL  The  patt  might  have  beoo  a 
dream  of  hb  own  inagmataottt  for  aaj 
iJgD  of  reflmnbraoee  whioh  die  dis- 
pbyed.  Daj  after  daj  ihe  talked  to 
nim  of  her  childreo^  her  health,  the 
•oandal  of  the  houTy  or  the  laet  new 
norelf  with  as  m»eh  indiifcrenee  as  if 
thej  had  nerer  been  more  than  the 
BMTcet  aeqoaintanee.  He  did  not  nn- 
derttand  it ;  he  eonld  not  behere  that 
this  ease  and  pmdenoe  of  manner  were 
genuine.  Bot  if  not^  what  an  aoeom- 
plisbed  aetrem  had  Laora  become! 
He  was  reeol?ed  to  arrive  at  the  tmth, 
whaterer  the  knowledge  should  cost 
him. 

For  the  first  time  thejwere  alone-^ 
at  least  no  one  but  the  children  wss 
present— -the  younger  shunbering  on  a 
cushion  at  its  mother's  feet*  the  elder 
busied  amongst  her  playthings.  They 
were  sittinsb  too»  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  interchanged  that  pas- 
sionate fiurewdL  Yet  Laura  was  USk- 
iu^  on  in  her  usual  style— no  matter 
of  wAcrf— lor  sweet  as  her  Toke  and 
graceftdas  her  manner  m%fat  be,  she 
seldom  said  any  ^ing  particularly 
worth  recording.  But  Horace  Selby 
scarcelr  heard  her ;  his  thoughts  were 
with  the  past;  and  at  length,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  he  said  in  a  low  vexed 
tone — **  Aifd  so  you  hare  forgotten  all 
our  meetings,  and  our  last  parting  in 
this  very  place  T  She  checked  her 
prattle  at  once ;  the  smile  died  on 
her  lip;  her  hce  turned  first  red, 
then  pale ;  and,  uQt  daring  to  lift  her 
eyes  to  his,  she  murmured — '*  No,  no! 
let  us  never  speak  of  it  again  !'* 

Six  months  had  passed  away,  and 
again  Horace  Selbv  was  almost  a  daily 
ffuest  in  Bfrs.  WiBougfabv*s  bambnr ; 
but  not  as  before,  unobserved  and 
unheeded.  Jealousyhad  been  awakened 
in  Willoughlrr's  mind.  He  ooncdved 
^t  Horace  Selby  had  roU>ed  him  of 
even  the  limited  afibction  Laura  had 
bestowed  on  him;  and  that  as  her 
fimcy  or  prepossession  (he  would  not 
diffnifV  it  with  the  name  of  hve)  for 
Sell^  increased,  her  regard  for  himself 
diminished.  He  had  so  long  looked 
on  her  as  a  mere  firivolous  pu|^t» 
whose  narrow  love  or  hatred  ecaroely 


a  resrwt. 
huiSiof 


Bntaiielmdapow 
in  her  haaii  of  wlw^  berMlyeedi 
not  divest  her  ;  abe  eonid  ifiyei  In^ 
she  could  mal»  him  n  wmA.  §&t  lb 
soomof  men,  eamid  bring  disbnnner  m 
hb  name,  and  bi&iBy  m  tbe  hea^  sf 
hb  innocent  cbildren;  aaid  wImb  tb 
thought  of  aiBoh  a  peaaibility  pm/d 
tfarovfgn  ms  hbiiwy  bo  ndt  na  if  he  wm 
going  distracted* 

He  dreaded  no  open  luAse  uiA 
hb  wife.    Sbe  wma  not  eeimflikenDwfc 
to  be  argued  with  or  ndviaed ;  sni  b 
saw  that  to  brontbe  n  word  of  )m 
suspicion  to  heradf  wonid 
drive  her  from  ber  hooM, 
the  very  cataatropbe  be  dreaded.    Oi 
tike  odier  hand,  were  his  lean  i 
less,  he  knew  tbnt  he  ahoidd  I 
an  ol^eot  of  abhorrence  to  her  firsaii 
and  rdative^  for  he  fielt 
motive  of  fbrbeeranee  or 
would  prevent  her 
how  uigustly  she  hail 
He,  therefore,  aobjeeted  her  toailriet 
though  secret  snrm'llinsftf.      Thsagh 
she  was  unoonseioaa  of  it  at  the  tim^ 
hmt  wa&s,  her  drives^  her  t 
mentwerewatehed.  Shei 
a  note  or  letter  of  vrhicfa  WiU 
did  not  know  the  puroort ;  she  i 
received  one    that    had    not   pssKri 
through  hb  hands.      The  first  tUif 
that  made  her  aware  of  the  system  if 
espial  under  which  ahe^  lived,  wss  Ik 
fkct  that  she  and  Selfa^   mmm  mm 
never  left  alone  for  one  aaotaBt.    Te 
tdl  the  tru^  she  had  fomnd  no  fm- 
ticular  plan  as  to  what  wna  to  be  lb 
oonsequenoe  of  the  more  ^aii  fibai- 
ship  tnat  was  now  matanUT  aieeei 
between  them,  and  Horace  Selby  led 
never  treated  her  but  with  the  atasit 
reject.    He  adced  no  fiiwoiir  b^  t» 
be  nesr  her ;  he  never  had  hiaftsd  st 
her  leavmgher  hnsband'a  hooM  tohi 
reft^  widi  Urn.   But  whan  the  ti^ 
came  upon  her  odnd  that  ahe  wasm 
dbject  of  suspioioa,  when  ^e  ass»> 
tained  that  lor  weeks  WilkN^ghby  faai 
each  niriit  locked  the  do«r  of  Mgd' 
lery  leamog  to  her  apartaMstSb  ubta 
she  found  she  was' 
at  larger  her  anger 
tion  Imew  no  bounds — a  vagne  bil 
strmpthening  desire  for  reva^fe  ibb 
into  her  mind — she  did  net 
enough  of  the  c 
otnoe  to  i^[e  htr  to  feok  bif  i 
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l^resencey  and  bitterly  upbraid  him  for 
fiis  injiirious  treatment;  bnt^  looking 
on  horself  as  the  object- of  unhe^d-of 
insult,  she  resolred  that  the  time  of 
vengeance,  if  ever  it  came,  sho^d 
not  pass  qnietlj  by. 

Thoogfa  Mr.  Wilioaghbj  was  a 
man  of  considerable  property,  his  in- 
come was  not  by  any  means  so  ample 
as  that  of  many  persons  moving  in 
the  same  sphere  or  life  with  himself; 
and  some  improvements,  effected  at  a 
considerable  expense,  on  his  connitry 
estates,  together  with  some  losses,  con- 
nected wiuian  onfortunate  speculation 
in  which  he  had  been  induced  to  join, , 
had  so  far  crippled  his  means  as  to 
render  something  like  economy  neces- 
sary in  his  arrangements  for  a  year  or 
two,  if  serious  embarrassment  was  to 
be  avoided.  His  allowance  of  ready 
money  to  Laura  was,  therefore,  not 
quite  so  large  as  it  had  been,  though 
suffident  to  supply  all  her  reasonable 
wants ;  and  this  reduction  in  her 
fincmces  piqued  and  annoyed  her. 
Now  she  r^olved,  that  if  money  were 
withheld  from  her  she  would  use  the 
credit  that  was  sure  to  be  allowed  her 
as  Mr.  Willot^hby's  wife ;  and  looking 
forward  only  to  his  vexation  when  the 
bills  she  incurred  should  be  presented 
to  him,  she  resolutely  shut  her  eyes 
against  the  prospect  of  his  anger 
towards  herself. 

Woe  to  the  woman  who  stoops  to 
use  deceit  in  any  matter ;  double  and 
treble  woe  to  h^  who  practises  that 
deceit  upon  her  husband.  How  can 
her  happiness  be  complete  if  to  be  . 
imperfect  ?  How  can  her  interest  be 
served  when  she  would  dbsever  it 
from  his  own  ?  The  wife  who  ex- 
travagantly expends  that  money  which 
her  husband  can  ill  afford  to  part  with 
— who  teases  or  coaxes  him  into  ex- 
penses which  his  better  judgment  tells 
him  will  eventually  lead  to  debt  and 
difficulty,  must,  indeed,  be  blinded  by 
the  pette  triumph  of  having  gained  her 
point,  if  she  does  not  pereeive  that 
she  is  shaking  her  own  domestic  peace 
to  the  very  foundation*  But  even 
worse  than  this  is  the  conduct  of  the 
woman  who,  shielded  by  her  own  legal 
irresponsibility,  ventures  to  use  the 
name  of  her  husband  in  obtaining 
i^cles  which  she  knows  he  would  be 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  purchase  for 
her  if  asked  to  do  so.  Oh,  I  could 
write^a  chapter  on  the  mean  and  paltry 
Vol.  XXI.^No.  126. 


arts  to  which  women«-laifie«  by-  sta- 
tion, by  fortune,  and  by  education — 
have  stooped  in  order  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  handsomer  dress,  a  richer 
shawl,  or  a  more  expensive  bauble 
than  their  husbands  could  be  induced 
to  buy  for  them.  Nay,  they  have  even 
condescended  to  accept  the  connivance 
of  their  tradesmen  in  such  matters. 
The  articles  they  have  procured  for 
their  own  selfish  gratification  have 
been  charged  in  the  bill  at  the  limit 
set  by  the  prudence  of  their  husbands, 
whilst  the  surplus  of  the  r^a^  price 
was  divided  on  the  various  items 
of  family  and  household  necessaries. 
Yes,  such  things  have  been  and  are* 
Sinc^^ly  do  I  trust  no  fair  cheek  may 
redden,  no  feminine  heart  rise  in  un- 
willmg  self-accusation,  at  the  perusal 
of  this  passage.  If,  my  fair  reader, 
you  have  been  tempted  by  vanity  or 
any  other  feeling  into  acts  like  these, 
I  beseech  you  never  to  repeat  the 
offence.  Imagine  with  what  feelings 
vour  husband  would  regard  you,  should 
he  by  any  means  discover  the  deception 
you  have  been  guilty  of.  Think  how 
completely  you  place  yourself  in  the 
power  of  others ;  for  how  can  you  be 
assured  of  the  fidelity  and  secrecy  of 
those  you  are  compelled  to  make  your 
confidants?  How  can  you  retain  any 
shadow  of  self-respect,  while  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  practising  such  de- 
grading artifices  ?  Consider  all  these 
things,  I  beseech  you,  and  let  this 
warning — an  unexpected  one,  perhaps, 
in  the  midst  of  a  tale  like  this>— 
be  indeed,  a  ''word  spoken  in  due 
season." 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Willoughby 
did  not  descend  to  such  low  cunning 
as  I  have  been,  speakii^  of.  Her 
object  was  to  he  revenged,  and  her 
personal  gratification  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  At  every  opportunity 
she  contracted  debts  for  things  which, 
in  many  instances,  were  scarcely  looked 
at,  but  thrown  aside  almost  as  soon  as 
they  entered  her  apartments.  For 
some  time  Willoughby  said  very  little 
on  the  subject.  He  made  no  remark, 
but  paid  the  bills  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  simply  treating  his  wife 
with  increased  coldness  and  hauteur. 
But  at  last  an  account  made  its  ap- 
pearance, filled  with  a  list  of  articles 
so  useless,  and  so  evidently  obtained 
to  irritate  and  annoy  him,  that  Wil- 
loughby could  no  longer  forbear  giving 
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utterance  to  the  bitter  and  fttigry  feel- 
ings which  had  been  so  long  fermenting 
in  his  heart.  His  jealous  suspicions^ 
too,  were  plainly  proclaimed  to  her ; 
and  she  was  commanded  to  retire  to 
her  own  apartments^  and  remun  there 
during  her  husband*s  pleasure.  This 
was  more  than  Laura  had  calculated 
upon.  She  had  expected  to  be  up- 
braided, and  was  provided  with  nume- 
rous tart  and  caustic  replies^  where- 
with to  bear  her  part  m  the  battle 
which  she  foresaw  must  take  place. 
But  to  be  silenced  at  once,  crushed  as 
it  were  by  his  an^er,  and  treated  as  a 
prisoner  and  a  criminal — ^this  she  was 
not  prepared  for.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  solitude  in  which  she  was  left 
for  some  hours,  she  managed  to  pen- 
cil a  note  to  Selby,  which — heaven 
alone  knows  how — she  managed  to 
have  conveyed  to  him  that  very  even- 
ing. It  contained  a  picture  of  her 
stuSerin^  and  her  husband's  cruelty, 
drawn  m  such  vivid  colours  as  an 
angry  woman,  no  matter  how  dull  her 
intellect  may  generally  be,  is  never  at 
a  loss  to  supply.  It  implored  Horace 
Selby's  advice  and  assistance,  as  her 
*^  best,  her  kindest,  her  atdy  friend." 

By  the  same  mysterious  conveyance 
by  which  her  note  had  reached  his 
hands,  an  answer  was  transmitted  to 
her  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
filled  with  expressions  of  devoted  at- 
tachment, and  entreated  *^  that  she 
would  not  hesitate  te  leave  a  house 
whwe  she  was  no  longer  treated  as  its 
mistress,  and  te  trust  in  the  protection 
of  one  who  would  ever  acknowledge 
her  as  the  idol  and  queen  of  his  affec- 
tions." 

A  few  moments*  deliberation,  a  pass- 
ing thought  of  her  little  children,  a 
retreat  from  the  influence  of  that 
thought  into  the  fortress  of  her  pride 
and  resentment,  and  her  doom  was 
sealed. 

It  was  midnight,  all  was  still  through- 
out the  house,  when  a  light  figure, 
wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  stole  noise- 
lessly down  the  steps  that  led  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  area.  All  had  been 
carefully  arranged  for  Laura's  flight. 
Money  and  faur  speeches  had  bribed 
one  of  the  servants  into  Selby's  inter- 
est, and  keys,  similar  to  those  of  the 
doors  through  which  Mrs.  Willoughby 
had  to  pass,  had  been  provided  for  her. 
Her  heart  was  in  a  tremor  of  appro- 
lieDnoni  hope,  excitement*  She  passed 


the  last  door — she  glided  out  into  the 
silent  street,  and  was  caught — not  in 
^  the  embrace  of  Horace  Selby,  but  in 
the  grasp  of  her  husband ! 

Not  a  word  was  spoken — he  drew 
her  back  into  the  house,  re-fastened  the 
door,  and  leading — not  dragging  her 
along,  for  she  made  no  resistance — he 
conducted  her  to  her  dressing-room- 
pushed  her  in — and  she  heard  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock.  She  neither 
screamed  nor  wept,  but  sunk  down  on 
the  floor  stunned  and  insensible. 
.  Ten  years  had  passed  away.  Horace 
Selby  was  absent  from  Enslond,  and 
almost  forgotten  in  that  drcle  of  which 
he  had  once  been  the  centre  and  Ufe. 
Laura  was  forgotten  too,  or  only  re- 
membered as  "that  poor  Mrs.  WU- 
loughby."  The  fit  in  which  she  had 
been  found  on  the  morning  after  the 
fatal  nifi^ht  of  her  intended  elopement, 
had  ended  in  long  and  severe  illness, 
and  a  partial  deprivation  of  reason. 
Neither  mother,  nor  sister,  nor  friend, 
nor  even  a  doctor,  was  permitted  to  see 
her,  except  in  her  husband's  presence; 
and  though  her  bodily  health  was  after 
some  time  restored  in  a  measure,  Wil- 
loughby would  never  aUow  her  to  be 
treated  or  spoken  of  as  if  she  were 
able  to  leave  her  own  wartments.  By 
the  world  he  was  considered  Ihe  pat- 
tern of  an  attentive  husbandT^tiile,  in 
fact,  he  was  devoting  his  life4o  prei^t 
the  possibility  of  the  cause  of  her  con- 
finement being  known.  -He  was,  in 
fact,  her  gaoler ;  her  children  w^e 
seldom  allowed  to  see  her ;  but  Wil- 
loughby had  neither  time  nor  incline 
tion  now  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
superior  education  he  had  originally  de- 
signed for  them,  and  which  he  had  once 
fondly  hoped  to  have  superintended. 
They  were  early  handed  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  an  English  mJud 
and  a  French  governess,  and  grew  up 
just  such  girls  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, with  beautiful  persons,  showy 
accomplishnfents,  elegant  manners,  and 
principles — a  blank.  Oh,  there  was  a 
fearful  wreck  of  happiness  in  that 
family-circle— ra  taneled  and  unfertile 
wilderness,  where  there  should  have 
been  a  fair  and  fruitful  garden.  But 
Willot^b^'s  prime  object  was  gained 
— public  disffrace  and  exposure  were 
avoided  \  and  if  any  one  suspected  that 
Laura  had  ever  swerved  firom  the  fide- 
lity of  a  wife,  the  i^^rt  of  that  sns- 
pidonneYer  readied  WiUou^ii^'aean. 
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Years  after  it  vas  found  that  some  had 
more  than  guessed  it,  but  it  was  never 
openly  spoken  of»  and  no  shade  of  dis-  * 
honour  rested  on  the  h^ads  of  her 
daughters  when  they  took  their  places 
amongst  the  fair  and  noble  of  the  land. 
Augusta  Willouffhby  was  seventeen* 
far  more  beautiful  than  ever  her  mother 
had  been,  with  a  strength  of  intellect 
seldom  allotted  to  a  woman ;  with  man- 
ners, whose  faultless  ease  and  dienity 
fitted  her  to  take  her  station  with  the 
noblest,  and  with  pride  enough  for  a 
sovereign  princess.  She  entered  the 
great  worm  under  the  auspices  of  her 

godmother,  the  fashionable  Lady  Lep- 
igton.  In  six  months  more  the 
papers  announced  that  "  a  marriage 
was  on  the  tapis  between  the  Earl  of 
C ,  and  the  lovely  and  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Stephen  Wil- 
loughby,  Esq. ;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  usually  passive  mother  ventured 
to  prefer  a  request — "  May  I — oh  I 
may  I  not  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  my  child  ?•• 

The  petition  was  refused,  and  alas  1 
the  refusal  was  accompanied  bv  use- 
less reproaches.  She  was  asked  if  she 
thougnt  herself  worthy  to  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  her  voung  and  inno- 
cent-daughter, and  told  that  a  blessing 
could  lA^cely  attend  a  marriage  pol- 
luted by  her  presence.  She  made  no 
reply  at  the  time,  and  Willouffhby 
thought  that,  like  many  other  of  his 
ttpbraidines7  the  taunt  had  passed 
away,  and  left  no  impression  on  her 
mind.  But  the  mother  was  touched 
in  this  instance,  and  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent 

The  guests  were  assembled;  the 
marriage  feast  was  spread.  The  beau- 
tiful bride,  now  pale  as  marble,  now 
blushing  crimson,  was  about  to  retire 
to  change  her  rich  robe  of  white  satin 
and  Brussels  lace  for  a  more  suitable 
travelling  costume,  and  her  father  was 
beginning  to  return  thanks  to  one  of 
the  party  who  had  proposed  the  better 
health  of  the  absent  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
when  a  servant,  breathless  and  ter- 
rified, rushed  into  the  room,  and 
gaspine  forth,  <'  My  mistress — ohl 
my  mistress,'*  sank  swooning  on  the 
floor.  All  started  up,  and  Willoughby 
flew  towards  Laura*s  chamber^  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  guests. 


Yes;  allwas^over.  On  the  threshold 
of  her  own  room  lay  the  bleeding  and 
lifeless  form  of  Laura  Willoughby. 
The  blood  was  slowly  welling  from 
two  or  three  deep  gashes  in  her  throat 
and  neck,  and  her  white  wrapping 
gown  and  cap  were  stained  with  crim- 
son. A  small  penknife,  still  grasped 
in  her  stiffening  hand,  had  evidently 
been  the  instrument  with  which  she 
had  committed  the  awful  deed.  She 
had  probablv  left  her  room  under  the 
influence  of  feverish  excitement,  and 
the  sounds  of  merriment  from  below^ 
their  cause — and  the  remembrance  that 
her  own  fatal  folly  had  made  her  this 
day  as  an  outcast  and  an  alien  in  her 
husband's  house ;  all  these  had  con- 
spired to  destroy  the  faint  remains  of 
self-control  in  her  weak  and  disturbed 
mind.  Many  there  were  who,  taking 
the  circumstances  of  her  death  in  con- 
nection with  some  expressions  to  which 
Willoughby  in  his  horror  eave  utter- 
ance, had  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
truth;  but  still  the  world  at  1^^ 
knew  little  of  the  matter.  Mrs.  WU- 
loughby's  mental  aberration  was  re- 
ferred to  causes  purely  physical,  and 
the  coroner's  jury  found  a  vercBct  of 
'*  temporary  derangement." 

It  was  thought  not  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Willoughby  would  marry  again, 
especially  after  the  nuptials  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  whicn  took  place 
about  eighteen  months  after  her  mo- 
ther's death.  But  he  resisted  all  the 
allurements  of  the  various  fascinating 
widows  and  ladies  of  a  certidn  age, 
who  thought  themselves  exactly  suita- 
ble to  act  as  his  consolers,  and  re- 
mained a  widower  to  the  end  of  a 
somewhat  protracted  life. 

Horace  Selby  only  survived  Laura 
a  few  ^ears.  He  died  abroad  and 
unmarried.  The  bitter  self-upbraid- 
ing that  seized  him  on  hearing  of 
Laura's  decease,  which  he  wasndly 
persuaded  arose  entirely  from  her  love 
for  himself,  gave  a  shock  to  his  health 
and  spirits  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. He  wrote  a  very  long  letter 
to  Willoughby  previous  to  his  deaths 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  reached  its 
destination,  but  unfortunately  for  the 
curious  readeri  its  contents  have  not 
transpired* 
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Ublamd  sixty  rsiims  ago. 


The  charmcter  of  IreUod  lixty  or 
•eventy  jean  affo  was  an  anomaly  to 
the  moral  world.  Tboiffifa  united  to 
England  for  aevea  oentonesy  and  every 
effort  made  daring  that  period  to  as- 
timilate  the  people  to  her  sober,  pru- 
dent* and  wise-thinking  neighbours, 
little  |»rogress  seems  to  have  b«en 
made  m  ingrafting  their  habits,  man- 
ners, and  modes  of  thinking  on  the 
wild  Irish  stock.  The  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated, and  sometimes  enforo^ 
with  unrelenting  severity;  yet  there 
was  no  advance  in  the  ffeneral  im- 
provement of  the  people.  Even  within 
the  pale,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis,  the  king's  writ  was 
nearly  as  much  disregarded  in  the 
eiffbteenth  century,  as  when  Maguire 
of  Fermanagh,  in  the  sixteenth,  de- 
manded the  price  of  the  sheriff's  head, 
that  if  his  people  cut  it  off,  hb  Brie 
might  be  sent  as  a  compensation  to 
the  Castle  of  Dublin.  So  little  change 
was  made  in  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
people,  that  laws  were  iDoperatire, 
evincing  the  truth  of  the  satirist's  re- 
mark, Qutdprosunt  tine  moribui  leges. 
In  former  numbers  of  the  UniVer- 
sitY  Magazine,*  we  were  enabled  to 
lay  before  our  readers  various  details  of 
ibie  unfortunate  George  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald ;  the  strange  and  almost  incom- 
patible traits  of  character  he  displayed ; 
his  alternate  gpentleness  and  ferocity, 
love  of  justice  and  violation  of  all  law ; 
his  lenity  and  cruelty,  patient  endur- 
alnce  of  wrong,  yet  perpetration  of 
foul  and  atrocious  murders.  The 
scene  of  hb  outrages  was,  however, 
confined  to  a  portion  of  Ireland  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  rest  by  its  local  position 
on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
seldom  visited  by  strainers,  havmg 
little  intercourse  with  £ngland,  and 
either  generally  ignorant  of  its  laws. 
Or  from  long  impunity,  setting  them 
altogether  at  defiance.  The  instances 
we  have  now  to  lay  before  our  readers 
are  examples  of  a  kindred  spirit  exist- 
ing among  persons  bom  and  living 
within  the  pf^e  of  civilization,  brought 
up  among  Ireland's  best  inhabitants, 
in  constant  intercourse  with  intelli- 
gent strangers,  and  having  no  excuse 


from  ignorance  or  seclusion,  tot  vMi> 
tions  of  law  and  justice.  We  lU 
begin  with  the  metropolis. 

BUCKS   AMD    &JOTEAS    IN    DCTBUS. 

At  the  period  we  refe  *  to;,  sdj  ^ 
proach  to  the  habits  of  the  indBs^ieet 
classes  by  an  applioadoa  to  ttvk  er 
business,  or  even  a  prolessioB,  vii 
considered  a  degradation  to  a  geatfe> 
man,  and  the  upper  orders  of  sodetj^ 
affected  a  most  rigid  exdasivee». 
There  was,  howerer,  one  most  sb- 
ffular  pursuit  in  whi<^  the  behest  ui 
lowest  seemed  alike  U^  partidpste  vtt 
an  astonishing  relish,  Tix.,  ffebtii^^ 
which  all  classes  in  Ir^and  appear  (0 
have  enjoyed  with  a  keesneas  wsm 
hardly  ci'edible  even  to  a  native  of  £ea> 
tucky.  The  passion  for  brawls  sad 
quarreb  was  as  rife  in  the  raetropolE 
as  elsewhere,  and  led  to  scenes  is 
Did^,  sixty  or  seventj  years  9^ 
which  present  a  most  extraordimy 
contrast  to  society  here  at  the  prcsnt 
day. 

Among  the  lower  orders  a  feud  sad 
deadly  hostility  had  grown  up  betven 
the  Liberty  boys,  or  tailors  and  wearers 
of  the  Coombe,  and  the  Ormood  hop, 
or  butchers  who  lived  in  Qratfed- 
market  on  Ormond-qnay,  which  caiBed 
frequent  conflicts;  and  it  is  in  the 
memory  of  many  now  living  that  tk 
streets,  and  particukrlj  the  quays  ssd 
bridges,  were  impassable  in  cease- 
qnence  of  the  battles  of  these  partiea 
"The  weavers  descending  fitnn  tht 
upper  regions  beyond  Inomaa^Cratf 
poured  down  on  their  o]^M>neata  ht^ 
low  ;  they  were  opposed  by  ffce 
butchers,  and  a  contest  commenced  sb 
the  quays  which  extended  from  Essb 
to  Island  bridge.  The  shops  wen 
closed ;  all  business  suspended;  tie 
Sober  and  peaceable  coo^ielled  to  keep 
their  houses,  and  those  whose  ooea- 
sions  led  them  tlu*ough  the 
where  the  belligerents  were  ei^ 
were  stopped,  while  the  war  of  i 
and  other  missiles  was  catiipd 
across  the  river,  and  the  bri<^g>^i' 
taken  and  retaken  hj  the  hoatSvoir^ 
ties.     It  will  hardly  be  believ«i  lalb 
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present  efficient  state  of  our  police, 
that  for  whole  days  the  intercourse  of 
the  city  was  interrupted  by  the  feuds 
of  these  parties.  The  few  miserable 
watchmen,  inefficient  for  any  purpose 
of  protection,  looked  on  in  terror, 
and  thought  themselves  well  acquited 
of  their  duty  if  they  escaped  from 
stick  or  stone.  A  friend  of  ours  has 
told  us  that  he  has  gone  down  to 
Essex-bridge,  when  he  has  been  in- 
formed  that  one  of  those  battles  was 
raging,  and  stood  quietly  on  the  bat- 
tlements for  a  whole  day  looking  at 
the  combat,  in  which  above  a  thou- 
sand men  were  engaged.  At  one  time 
the  Ormond  boys  drove  those  of  the 
Liberty  up  to  Thomas-street,  where 
rallying,  they  repulsed  their  assailants 
and  drove  them  back  as  far  as  the 
Broad-stone,  while  the  bridges  and 
quays  were  strewed  with  the  maimed 
and  wounded.  It  was  reported  of 
Alderman  Emerson,  when  lord  mayor 
on  one  of  those  occasions,  that  he 
declined  to  interfere  when  applied  to, ' 
asserting  that  **  it  was  as  much  as  his 
life  was  worth  to  go  among  them.*** 

These  feuds  terminated  sometimes 
in  frightful  excesses.  The  butchers 
used  their  knives  not  to  stab  their 
opponents,  but  for  a  purpose  then 
common  in  the  barbarous  state  of  Irish 
society,  to  hough  or  cut  the  tendon  of 
the  leg,  thereby  rendering  the  person 
incurably  lame  for  life.  On  one  oc- 
casioB  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ormond 
boys,  those  of  the  Liberty  retaliated 
in  a  manner  still  more  barbarous  and 


revolting.  They  dragged  the  persons 
they  seized  to  their  market,  and  dis« 
lodging  the  meat  they  found  there, 
hooked  the  men  by  the  jaws,  «id  re- 
tired, leaving  the  butchers  hanging  on 
their  own  stalls. 

-  The  spirit  of  the  times  led  men  of 
the  highest  grade  and  respectability  to 
join  with  the  dregs  of  the  market  in 
these  outrages,  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  feelings  of  their  order,  then  im- 
measurably more  exclusive  in  their 
ideas  of  a  gentleman  than  now  ;  and 
the  young  aristocrat,  who  would  have 
felt  it  an  intolerable  degradation  to 
associate  or  even  be  seen  with  an 
honest  merchant,  however  respectable, 
with  a  singular  inconsistency  made  a 
boast  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  lawless  excesses  of  butchers  and 
coal-porters.  The  students  of  Tri- 
nity College  were  particularly  prone 
to  join  in  the  affrays  between  the 
belligerents,  and  generally  united  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  Liberty  boys 
against  the  butchers.  On  one  occa- 
sion, several  of  them  were  seized  by 
the  latter,  and  to  the  great  terror  of 
their  friends,  it  was  reported  they 
were  hanged  up  in  their  stalls,  in  re- 
taliation for  the  cruelty  of  the  weavers. 
A  party  of  watchmen  sufficiently  strong 
was  at  length  collected  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  they  proceeded,  to  Ormond- 
market:  there  they  saw  a  frightful 
spectacle,  a  nmnber  of  college  lads  in 
uieir  gowns  and  caps  hanging  to  the 
hooks.  On  examination,  however,  it 
was  found  that  the  butchers,  pitying 


*  Riots  such  as  these  we  have  described  to  have  been  frequent,  seem  hardly  cre- 
dible. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  that  period  there  was  no  system  of 
efficient  police,  and  in  the  day  time  the  streets  were  wholly  unprotectea.  The 
first  appdntment  even  of  a  permanent  night-watch  was  in  1723,  when  an  act  was 
passed  under  which  the  different  parishes  were  required  to  appoint  "  honest  men 
and  good  Protestants"  to  be  night-watches.  The  utter  insufficiency  of  the  system 
must  have  been  felt ;  and  various  improvements  were,  from  time  to  time,  attempted 
in  it,  every  four  or  five  years  producing  a  new  police  act — ^with  how  kttle 
success  every  one  can  Judge,  who  remembers  the  tattered  somnambulists  who  re- 
presented the  "  good  Protestant  watchmen"  a  few  years  ago.  Various  attempts 
had  also  been  made  to  establish  an  efficient  dvic  magistracv,  but  with  such  small 
benefit  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  a  large  portion  of  the  magisterial 
duties  within  the  city  were  permrmed  by  county  magistrates,  who  had  no  legal 
authority  whatever  to  act  in  them.  An  office  was  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thomas-street  by  two  gentlemen  in  the  commission  for  the  county,  who  made  a 
yearly  incoroe  by  the  fees ;  and  the  order  to  fire  on  the  mob  who  murdered  Lord 
Kilwarden  so  late  as  1803  was  given  by,  we  believe,  Mr.  Bell,  a  magistrate  of  tbo 
county  and  not  the  city  of  Dublin.  Another  well-known  member  of  the  bench 
was  Mr.  Dmry,  who  halted  in  his  gait,  and  was  called  "  the  lame  justice."  On 
the  occasion  above-menti<med,  he  retired  for  safety  to  the  earret  of  his  house  in 
the  Coombe,  from  whence,  as  Curran  remarked,  **  he  played  with  considerable  effect 
on  the  rioters  with  a  large  telescope." 
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their  yoiiA  and  respeotisg  thdr  rank^ 
had  only  hung  them  bj  the  waistbands 
of  their  breeches,  where  they  re- 
mahied  as  helpless,  indeed,  as  if  they 
were  suspended  by  the  neck. 

The  gownsmen  were  then  a  for* 
midable  oody,  and  from  a  strong 
etprit  de  corpSf  were  ready  on  short 
notice  to  issue  forth  in  a  mass  to 
avenge  any  insult  offered  to  an  indi- 
vidw  of  their  party  who  complained 
of  it.  They  converted  the  keys  of 
their  rooms  mto  formidable  weapons. 
They  procured  them  as  large  and  heavy 
as  possible,  and  slinging  them  in  the 
sleeves  or  tails  of  th&  gowns,  or 
pocket-handkerchieft,  gave  with  them 
mortal  swinging  blows.  Even  the 
fbllows  pjU'ticipated  in  this  esprit  de 
corps.  The  interior  of  the  college  was 
considered  a  sanctuary  for  debtors, 
and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  bailiff  who 
violated  its  precincts.  There  stood  at 
that  time  a  wooden  pump  in  the  centre 
of  the  fVont  court,  to  which  delinquents 
in  this  way  were  dragged  the  moment 
they  were  detected,  and  all  but  smo- 
thered. On  one  occasion,  the  lads 
had  hauled  a  wretch  whom  they  de- 
tected, to  the  pump,  where  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  discinline.  Dr. 
Wilder,  a  fellow,  was  passing  by,  and 
pretending  to  interfere  for  the  man, 
called  out,  **  Gentlemen,  gentlemen, 
fbr  the  love  of  God,  don't  be  so  cruel 
as  to  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump."  The 
hint  was  immediately  taken,  a  hammer 
and  naOs  were  sent  for,  and  an  ear 
was  fastened  with  a  tenpenny  nail; 
the  lads  dispersed,  and  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  time  bleeeding  and 
shrieking  with  pain,  before  he  was 
released. 

Another  striking  instance  of  this 
laxity  of  discipline  in  the  university 
ocourredin  the  case  of  a  printer  of  the 
name  of  Mills,  who  published  the 
HSbemiem  Journal,  and  who  had  in- 
curred the  anffer  of  the  students  by 
some  severe  stnctureion  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  which  appeared 
in  his  paper.  On  the  1 1  th  of  February, 
1775,  some  scholars  drove  in  a  coach 
to  his  door,  and  called  him  out  on 
pretence  of  bargaining  for  some  books. 
He  waa  suddenly  seised  and  thrust 
into  the  ooaeh,  and  held  down  by  the 
party  within,  with  pistols  to  his  head, 
and  threats  of  being  shot  if  he  made 
any  noise.  In  this  way  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  pmnp,  and  after  being 


nearly  trampled  to  death,  he  was  Md 
there  till  he  was  almost  suflbcated^ 
indeed,  he  would  have  expired  under 
the  discipline  but  for  the  prompt  in- 
terference of  some  of  the  feUows. 
This  gross  outrage  in  the  very  courts, 
and  under  the  fellows' eyes,  which  ought 
to  have  been  visited  by  Uie  immeduite 
expulsion  of  all  concerned,  was  noticed 
only  by  a  mild  admonition  of  the  board 
to  a  single  individual ;  the  rest  enjoyed 
a  perfect  impunity,  and  openly  exulted 
in  the  deed.  The  form  of  admonition 
actually  excused  the  act.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Leland,  the 
historian  of  Ireland.  It  commenced 
in  these  words : — **  Cum  constet  scho- 
larium  ignotorum  coetum  infuriam  ad- 
misisse  in  typographum  quendam 
nomine  Mills  qui  nefariis  flagitiis  nobi- 
liora  quffique  coUegii  membra  in 
chartis  suis  lacessivit,    &c. 

The  theatre  was  the  scene  of  many 
outrages  of  the  coUe^  students. 
One  of  them  is  on  l^;al  record,  and 
presents  a  striking  picture  of  the  then 
state  of  society.  On  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  January,  1746,  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  KeUv,  a  student 
of  the  university,  entered  the  pit  much 
intoxicated,  and  climbing  over  the 
spikes  of  the  of chestra,  got  upon  the 
stage,  ftom  w|fence  he  made  his  way 
to  tiie  green-room,  and  insulted 
some  of  the  females  there  in  the 
most  gross  and  indecent  manner. 
As  the  play  could  not  proceed 
from  his  interruption,  he  was  taken 
away,  and  civilly  conducted  back 
to  the  pit  f  here  he  seised  a  basket 
of  oranges,  and  amused  himself  in 
pelting  the  performers.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan was  then  manager,  and  he  was  the 
particular  object  of  his  abuse  and 
attack.  He  was  suffered  to  retire  with 
impunity,  after  interrupting  the  pcr- 
formanoe,  and  disturbing  the  whole 
house.  Unsatisfied  by  this  attack,  he 
returned  a  few  nights  after,  with  tiftj 
of  his  associates,  gownsmen  and  others. 
They  rushed  towards  the  stage,  to  which 
thev  made  their  wav  through  the 
orchestra,  and  across  the  lights.  Here 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  then 
marched  into  the  dressing-rooms,  m 
search  of  Mr.  Shoridan,  to  sacrifioe 
him  to  their  resentment.  Not  finding 
him,  they  thrust  the  points  of  their 
weapons  through  diests  and  clothes- 
presses,  abd  every  place  where  a  man 
might  be  concealed — and   this  they 
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fkeeti<msly  caUed  foeHng  for  him.  H« 
had  fbrtonately  escaped,  and  the  party 
proceeded  in  a  hody  to  his  house  in 
Dorset-street,  with  the  mnrderons  de- 
termination of  stabbing  him,  declaring 
with  the  conspirator  in  Venice  Pre- 
served, ^'  eadi  man  might  kill  his 
share. "  For  several  nights  they  assem- 
bled at  the  theatre,  exciting  riots,  and 
acting  scenes  of  the  same  kind,  till  the 
patience  of  the  manager  and  the  public 
was  exhausted.  He  then,  with  spirit 
«nd  determination,  proceeded  legally 
against  them.  Such  was  the  ascen- 
dancy of  rank,  and  the  terror  those 
-**  bucks"  inspired,  that  the  general 
opinion  was,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  any  jury  could  find  a  gentleman 
ffuilty  of  an  assault  upon  a  player.  A 
barrister  in  court  had  remarked  with  a 
sneer,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  <' gen- 
tleman player."  "  Then,  sir,"  says 
Sheridan,  *<  I  hope  you  see  one  now." 
Kelly  was  found  guilty  of  a  violent 
assault,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and,  to  the  surprise 
and  dismay  of  all  his  gentlemen  asso- 
ciates, sent  to  Newgate. 

Sometimes  students,  in  other  re- 
spects most  amiable,  and  on  other 
occasions  most  gentle,  were  hurried 
into  those  outrages  by  the  overruling 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  a  compliance 
with  its  barbarous  usages.  Among 
the  lads  at  that  time  was  a  young 
man  named  M'Alister,  whose  fate 
excited  as  much  pity  as  execration. 
He  was  a  native  of  Waterford,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  young 


members  of  the  university  for  talent 
and  conduct.  He  supped  one  night  at 
a  tavern,  with  a  companion  named 
Vandeleur,  and  they  amused  themselves 
by  cutting  their  names  on  the  table^ 
with  the  motto,  quis  separabit.  Issu- 
ing from  thence  m  a  state  of  ebriety, 
they  quarrelled  with  a  man  in  the 
street,  and,  having  the  points  of  their 
swords  left  bare  tlurough  the  end  of  the 
scahbards,  (a  custom  then  common 
with  men  inclined  for  a  brawl,)  ran 
him  through  the  body  in  the  course  of 
the  fray.  They  were  not  personally 
recognised  at  the  time,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  carving  their  names  on 
the  table  was  adverted  to,  so  they  were 
discovered  and  pursued.  McAllister 
had  gained  his  rooms  in  college,  where 
he  was  speedily  followed.  He  hastily 
concealed  himself  behind  a  surplice 
which  was  hanging  against  the  wall, 
-and  his  pursuers  entering  the  instant 
after,  searched  every  spot  except  the 
one  he  had  chosen*  for  his  superficial 
concealment.  They  tore  open  chests 
and  clothes-presses,  ran  their  swords 
through  beds,  but  without  finding  him, 
and  supposing  he  had  sought  some 
other  house  of  concealment,  they  de- 
parted. On  their  retreat,  M*Alhster 
fled  on  board  a  ship,  and  escaped  to 
America,  where  he  died.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  a  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion. Had  he  lived  in  better  days,  he 
might  have  been  distinguished  for  ^n- 
tleness  and  humanity ;  the  spirit  of  his 
times,  and  the  force  of  example,  con- 
verted him  into  an  atrocious  murderer.* 


•  He  was  well  known  for  his  poetic  talents.  In  his  exile,  he  wrote  an  elegiac 
epistle  to  his  sister,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached ;  the  strain  of  tender  affec- 
tion it  breathes,  and  the  polished  elefi;ance  of  the  versification,  evince  at  once  the 
taste  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  a  kind  and  warm  heart.  A  few 
staaxas  are  here  subjoined  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Whilst  thou,  the  chosen  sister  of  my  heart, 

With  mirth  dissembled,  soothe  a  mother's  woe, 
Or  solitary  stray,  and,  scornin?  art. 

From  genuine  anguish  give  the  tears  to  flow, 
Behold  thy  brother,  cruel  fortune's  slave. 

With  folded  arms  and  brow  depressed  in  care. 
Where  the  beach  bellows  to  the  lashing  wave. 

Indulge  each  mournfol  accent  of  despair. 

Yet,  torn  from  objects  which  my  heart  holds  dear. 

Still  shall  my  fondness  for  Eliza  live : 
Then  take  this  prayer — accept  a  brother's  tear. 

For  prayers  and  tears  are  all  I  now  can  g^ve. 
'  Parent  of  Nature,  let  thy  sleepless  eyes 

Be  ever  watchful  o'er  Eliza's  ways  ; 
Should  stern  misfortune  threat,  oh  1  be  thou  near. 

And  gmde  her  safe  through  life's  intricate  maze.' " 
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Among  the  gwtrj  of  the  period  was 
A  class  called  <<  Bucks,"  whose  whole 
enjojment,  and  the  .business  of  whose 
life  seemed  to  consist  io  eocentricity  and 
Tioleoce.  Many  of  their  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  ^  Buck  Boglt^/' 
*'  Buck  Sheehj/'  and  Tarious  others, 
have  left  behind  them  traditionary 
anecdotes  so  repng^nant  to  the  conduct 
that  marks  the  c£uracter  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  present  day,  that  we  hardly 
believe  they  could  have  pretensions  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  society.  These  propensities 
were  not  confined  to  individualsy  but 
extended  through  all  the  members  of  a 
£unily.  We  remember  an  instance  in 
which  one  brother  of  a  well-known 
race  shot  his  friend— and  another 
stabbed  his  coachman.  They  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellatives  of 
"  KiUkeUy/'  and  "  KiUcoachy."  We 
also  remember  three  noblemen,  bro- 
thers, so  notorious  for  their  outrages, 
that  they  acquired  singular  names,  as 
indicative  of  their  characters.  The 
first  was  the  terror  of  every  one  who 
met  him  in  public  places — the  second 
was  seldom  out  of  prison — and  the 
third  was  lame — ^yet,  no  whit  disabled 
from  his  buckish  achievements ;  they 
were  universaUy  known  by  the  names 
of  "  Hellgate,"  "  Newgate,'*  and 
*'  Cripplegate." 

Some  of  the  Bucks  associated  together 
under  the  name  of  the ''  Hell-fire  Chib ;" 
and  among  other  infernal  proceedings, 
it  is  reported  that  they  set  fire  to  the 
apartment  in  which  thev  me^  and 
endured  the  flames  with  incredible 
obstinacy,  till  they  were  forced  out 
of  the  house,  in  derision,  as  they 
asserted,  of  the  threatened  torments 
of  a  future  state.  On  other  occasions, 
in  mockery  of  religion,  they  adminis- 
tered to  one  another  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  church  in  a  manner  too  inde- 
cent for  description.  Others  met 
under  the  appelIatioi|  of  '*  Mohawk,*' 
"  Hawkabitc,"  "  Cherokee,"  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  then  noted  for  their 
cruelty  and  ferocity ;  and  their  actions 
would  not  disgrace  their  savage  arche- 
types. Others  were  known  by  the 
soubriquet  of  ^*  Sweaters  and  Pinkin- 
dindies."  It  was  their  practice  to  cut 
off  a  small  portion  of  the  scabbards 
of  Uie  swords  which  every  one  then 
wore,  and  prick  or  '<  pink*'  the  persons 
with  whom  they  quarrelled  with  the 
naked  points,  which  were  sufficiently 


protruded  to  uifliel  c<MfidenUB  pai, 
but  not  sufficient  to  came  tek 
When  this  was  intended,  a  grsMr 
length  of  the  blade  w 
Bfl^rbers  at  that  time 
persons  to  **  Books**  goii^  to  \ 
as  no  man  ootild  then  af^ieBr  withest 
his  hair  elaboratelj  dressed  asd 
powdered.  When  any  unfiiftaBfie 
friseur  dtsappointed,  'he  wai  Ik 
particular  object  of  their  rsge;  ei 
more  than  one  was,  it  is  uaAt  p^ 
to  death  by  the  loqg  pointi^  m  \ 
just  punis^nent  for  their  deii- 
quency.  There  was  at  that  iam  4 
celebrated  coffee-house  called  '^Ism- 
ris*s,'*  near,  we  beliere,  wbsre  & 
Royal  Exchange  now  stands.  % 
was .  frequented  bj  the  &Bhkidbl& 
who  assumed  an  intolerable  degree  4. 
insolence  over  all  of  le«  rsdk  «ii0 
frequented  it.  Here  a  Budc  uisii  t» 
strut  up  and  down  with  a  long  tru  t0 
his  morning  gown ;  and  if  aav  penBO* 
in  walking  across  the  room,  ha^pswi 
acddentsJJy  to  tread  upon  it,  bti  wnti 
was  drawn,  and  the  man  punished  ootk 
spot  for  the  supposed  insolence.  0: 
one  occasion,  an  old  gentlemaa  vk 
witnessed  the  transaction  infmiedsi, 
a  plain  man,  of  a  genteel  appesme^} 
crossed  the  room  for  a  new^aper,  a 
one  of  the  Bucks  of  the  day  (Sheekj, 
we  believei  was  his  name)  waspM^ 
and  touched  the  prohibited  trni  sees 
dentally  with  his  foot.  The  sveid  d 
the  owner  was  instantly  out,  sad  a 
every  one  then  carried  a  swsrdl  tb 
offending  man  drew  his,  a  eaail  tuAt 
which  he  carried  as  an  appendage  to 
dress,  without  at  all  inten^ng  ff 
knowing  how  to  use  it.  Pressed  i^ 
by  his  ferodous  antagonist,  he  «a 
driven  back  to  the  wall,  to  vkic^ 
Bndc  Sheehy  was  about  to  pin  !■» 
As  he  drew  back  for  the  luiig<^  Vi 
terrified  opponent,  in  an  impuhsf' 
self-preservation,  sprung  within  1ib 
point,  and  without  aim  or  des^ 
pierced  him  to  the  he^rt.  The  Bnci 
was  notorious  for  his  skill  in  fendifi 
and  had  killed  or  wounded  sevcril 
adversaries.  This  opportune  cbecli 
w  as  as  salutary  in  its  effects  »t  tfe 
coflTee-house  as  the  punishment  oi 
Kelly  was  at  the  theatre. 

The  eicittment  of  these  men  wn 
not,  however,  always  of  a  cmel  or 
violent  kind.  Their  eccentridue? 
were  often  of  a  peaceful  cfaaractfff 
and  displayed  themselves  in  a  a6f« 
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harmless  mioiner.  CJobnel  St  L^g«r 
(pronoiinoed  Salleger)  was  a  large  man, 
bandaome  and  well-made^  and  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  society  of  the 
Castle  durinff  the  Ticeroyalty  of  the 
Dnke  of  Rutland,  and  was  a  devoted 
admire  of  the  beautiful  duchess, 
taking  all  occasions  to  display  his 
gallantry,  sometimes  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant manner.  Seeing  her  grace 
wash  her  hands  and  mouth  one  day 
after  dinner,  he  called  immediately 
for  the  glass,  and,  standing  up,  drank 
to  the  bottom  the  contents.  ''St. 
Leger,"  says  the  duke,  ''you  are  in 
luck,  her  grace  washes  her  feet  to* 
night,  and  you  shall  have  another 
goblet  after  supper." 

The  feat  of  another  gentleman,  ivho 
proposed  a  bet  for  a  considerable  sum 
that  he  would  proceed  to  Jerusalem, 
play  bidl  against  its  walls,  and  return 
m  a  given  time,  is  well  known  in 
Dublin,  and  obtidned  the  enterprising 
challenger  a  soubriqaet  by  which  he 
has  been  ever  since  universally  known. 

DUELLING. 

The  universal  practice  of  daellinff, 
and  the  ideas  entertamed  of  it,  contn- 
bnted  not  a  little  to  the  disturbed  and 
ferocious  state  of  society  we  have  been 
deecr^ii^.  No  gentleman  had  taken 
his  proper  station  in  Hfe  till  he  had 
"  snadt  powder,*'  as  it  was  called ;  and 
no  hamster  could  go  circuit  till  he 
had  obtained  a  reputation  in  this  way ; 
no  election,  and  scarcely  an  assizes, 
paased  without  a  number  of  duels; 
and  many  men  of  the  bar  practising 
half  a  century  ago,  owed  their  emi- 
nence, not  to  powers  of  eloquence  or  to 
l^gal  ability,  bat  to  a  daring  spirit,  and 
the  number  of  duels  they  had  fought. 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  gives  some  sin- 
gular details  of  this,  and  a  catalogue 
of  barristers  who  killed  their  man, 
and  judges  who  fought  their  way  to 
the  bench.  We  shall  tiotioe  some  of 
them,  with  a  few  additional  particulars 
whieh  Barrington  has  not  mentioned. 

Amon^  the  barristers  most  distin- 
guished m  this  way  was  Bully  Egan, 
chairman  of  Kilmainhamfor  the  county 
.  of  Dublin.  He  was  a  large,  black,  burly 
man,  but  of  so  soft  and  good-natured 
a  dispotntion,  that  he  was  never  known 
to  pass  a  severe  sentence  on  a  criminal 
without  blubb^rmg  in  tears.  Yet  he 
periiapf  ibugbt^  Hiore  duels  than  any 


man  on  or  off  the  bench.  Thoi^  so 
toider-hearted  in  passing  sentence  on 
a  criminal,  he  was  remarkably  firm  in 
shooting  a  friend.  He  fought  at  Don- 
nybrook  with  Barret,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  before  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
were  quite  amused  at  the  drollery  of 
the  scene.  When  his  antagonist  fired, 
he  was  walking  coolly  away,  saying  his 
honour  was  satisfied  ;  but  E^an  called 
out  he  must  have  a  shot  at  his  honowr. 
On  his  returning  to  his  place,  Egan 
said  he  would  not  hnmow  him,  or  be 
bothered  with  killing  him,  but  he  might 
either  come  and  shake  hands,  or  go  to 
the  devil.  On  another  occasion  he 
fought  with  Keller,  a  brother  bar- 
rister. It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  two  opposite  counsel  to  fall  out  in 
court  in  discussing  a  legal  point, 
retire  to  a  neighbouring  field  to  settle 
it  with  pistols,  and  Sien  return  to 
court  to  resume  the  argument  in  a 
more  peaceable  manner.  Such  an  in- 
stance occurred  at  the  assizes  of  Wa- 
terford  about  sixty  years  since :  Keller 
and  Egan  fell  out  on  a  point  of  law, 
and  both  retired  from  court.  They 
crossed  the  river  Suir  in  a  ferry- 
boat to  eain  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
Harry  Hayden,  a  large  man  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  got  in  between  them  just  as 
they  were  preparing  to  fire.  They  told 
him  to  get  out  of  the  way  or  they 
would  shoot  him,  and  then  break  every 
bone  in  his  body.  He  declared  his  au- 
thority as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  They 
told  hun  if  he  was  St.  Peter  from  heaven 
they  would  not  mind  him.  They  ex- 
changed shots  without  effect,  and  then 
returned  to  court.  The  cause  of  their 
absence  was  ffenerally  understood,  and 
they  found  tne  bench,  jury-box,  and 
spectators  waiting  quietly  to  hear 
which  of  them  was  killed. 

Fitzgibbon,  the  Attorney- General, 
who  was  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Earl  of  Clare,  fought  with 
Curran,  afterwards  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  with  enormous  pistols,  twel?e 
inches  lonv. 

Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  and  Earl  of 
Clonmel,  fought  Lord  Tyrawly  on  some 
affair  about  his  wife,  and  idPterwards 
with  the  Earl  of  Llandaff,  about  his 
sister,  and  with  several  others,  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects  and  with  various 
weapons,  swords  and  pistols* 
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Metge,  Biron  of  the  lE^toheqaer, 
fought  with  his  own  broiher'ii^4am, 
and  two  other  antagonists. 

Patterson^  Justice  of  the  Commoa 
Pleas,  foQght  three  country  gentlemen^ 
and  wounded  them  all ;  one  of  the 
duels  was  with  small  swords. 

Toler,  Lord  Norbury,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas,  ibnght 
"  fighting  Fitzgerald,  and  two  others, 
with  their  pistols  muzzle  to  muzzle. 
So  distinguished  was  Mr.  Toler  for 
his  deeds  in  this  way,  that  he  was 
always  the  man  depended  on  by  the 
administration  to  frighten  a  member  of 
the  opposition — and  so  rapid  was  his 
promotion  in  consequence,  that  it  was 
said  he  shot  up  into  preferment. 

Grady,  first  counsel  to  the  revenue, 
fought  Maher  and  Campbell,  two  bar- 
risters, and  several  others,  quos  per^ 
scnbere  longvm  est. 

Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
as  much  distinguished  for  his  duels  as 
his  eloquence.  He  called  out,  among 
others,  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  because  he  would 
not  dismiss,  at  his  dictation,  a  pubHc 
officer. 

The  Right  Honourable  G.  Ogle, 
a  privy  councillor,  and  member  for 
Dublin,  the  great  Orange  chamj>ion, 
encountered  Bamy  Coyle,  a  distiller 
of  whiskey,  because  he  was  a  pi^t — 
and  Coyle  challenged  him,  because  he 
said  "  he  would  as  soon  break  an  oath 
as  swallow  a  poached  egg"  The 
combatants  were  so  inveterate,  that 
they  actually  discharged  four  brace  of 
pistols  without  effect.  The  seconds 
did  not  come  off  so  well  as  the  prin- 
cipals— one  of  them  broke  his  arm,  by 
stumbling  into  a  potato  trench.  Ogle 
was  as  distinguished  a  poet  as  a  duelhsl^ 
and  his  song  of  "Bannow's  Banks'' 
has  been  for  half  a  century  a  prime 
favourite. 

Sir  Hardinge  Giflford,  Cbief  Justice 
of  Ceylon,  Ysnd  an  encounter  with  the 
unfortunate  barrister,  Bagnal  Harvey, 
afterwfirds  the  rebel  leader  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  He  wounded 
Gifford,  but  subsequently  suffered  him- 
self by  an  ignominious  execution. 

The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Grat- 
tan,  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  ever  ready  to  sustain  with 
his  pistols  the  force  of  his  arguments. 
His  cool  ferocity,  on  such  occasions, 
'  was  a  fearful  display.  He  began  by 
fighting  Lord  Barlsfotd,  and  ended  by 


liiootiBr  the  Hononrahie  faue  Gn^ 
Chaooellor  ai  the  Ezdiefaer.  Bi 
called  him,  in  tiie  debate  on  tin  om, 
**  a  dancing-maater,*'  and  wot  frsa 
the  house  to  f^ht  ham,  whilt  Ae 
debate  was  going  on,  and  Ast  ha 
through  the  arm. 

So  general  was  the  praetioe,  aad  • 
all-pervadinff  was  the  dud  mania,  tis 
the  peacefHU  shades  of  our  maxwm 
could  not  esci^  it.  Not  only  aa- 
dents  adopted  the  pracde^  but  prls- 
eipal  and  fellows  set  the  exuiple.  Th 
Honourable  J.  H^  Hotddnsoa,  tfe 
provost,  introdnced,  among  other  ia»- 
vations  oh  the  quiet  retreats  of  ^ahi 
danoilkg,  and  the  fiudiionakte^  m^ 
Among  them  was  the  noble  ndeKud 
defence,  for  which  he  wished  to  esdsv 
a  professorship.  He  is  represeateda 
Pranceriana  as  a  fencing-master,  tnap- 
ling  on  Newton's  priBcipia,  wkQeh 
makes  a  lunge.  He  set  the  tom^ 
of  duelling  to  his  pupils,  hj  chaUesghf 
and  fighting  Doyle,  a  Master  m  Qm- 
eery— while  his  son,  ^e  Hanamtkk 
Francis  Hutchinson,  coUector  of  the 
customs  in  Dublin,  not  to  degeeenie 
from  his  father,  fought  a  dad  vib 
Lord  Monatmorris. 

As  if  this  was  not  a  sdBeiest 
incentive  to  the  sttideots,  the  Hoaso- 
able  Patrick  Duigenan,  a  felkyw  mH 
tutor  m  Trinity  College,  chaOenfeda 
barrister,  and  fought  him— ^md  aec 
satisfied  with  settins;  ame  figbtiag  a- 
ample  to  his  yonng  <3aBs  of  pimib,  hi 
called  out  a  second  oppoBeat  to  ttefiiU. 

The  public  mind  was  m  soch  a  iM 
of  nrritation  from  tiie  period  of  179 
to  the  time  of  the  union,  that  it  im 
supposed  three  hundred  raasrUk 
duels  were  fought  in  Irdand  dng 
that  intervaL  Counties  or  dfitna 
heoame  distinguished  for  their  dasieri^ 
at  the  weapons  used — Galwa/,  fior  Ae 
sword;  Tipperary,  Resooounon,  md 
Sligo,  for  the  pistol  |  Ma^po  for  e^ 
skill  in  both. 

So  universal  and  irrepressible  w^ 
the  propensity,  that  duelling  cM$  w€r- 
actually  established,  the  conditions  c" 
which  were,  that  before  a  man  w^^ 
ballotted  for,  he  must  sign  a  solesai 
declaration,  that  "  he  had  exchaiveti 
a  shot  or  a  thrust  with  some  antagt- 
nist:"  and  a  code  of  laws  and  regda- 
tions  were  drawn  up  as  a  standard,  i 
refer  to  on  all  points  of  honour.  Thi- 
wiw  called,  "  The  practice  of  duelliK 
and  points  of  honour  settled  at  €loiiasl 
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rammer  assises,  1775,  by  g^entlemen 
delegates  from  Tipperary,  Galway, 
&0.9  and  presented  for  general  adop- 
tion throughout  Ireland."  This  sin- 
gular national  document  is  still  extant, 
though  happily  now  seldom  appealed  to. 

Weapons  of  offence  were  generally 
kept  at  the  inns  for  the  accommodi^ 
tion  of  those  who  might  come  on  an 
emergency  unprovided.  In  such  cases, 
**  pistols  were  ordered  for  two,  and 
breakfast  for  one,"  as  it  might,  and  did 
sometimes  happen,  that  the  other  did 
not  return  to  partake  of  it,  being  left 
dead  in  the  field.  No  place  was  free 
from  these  encounters:  feuds  were 
cherished  and  offences  often  kept  in 
memory,  till  the  parties  met,  when 
swords  were  drawn,  and  the  combat 
commenced  in  the  public  street;  a 
ring  was  formed  round  the  parties, 
and  they  fought  within  it  luce  two 
pugHists  at  ^loulsey  Hurst.  We  re- 
member to  hare  heard  an  old  gentle- 
man tell  of  such  an  encounter  which 
he  witnessed  in  St.  Stephen's-green. 
One  of  the  combatants  was,  we  believe, 
O.  R.  Fitzgerald.  The  parties  were 
walking  round  the  enclosure  in  different 
directions,  and  as  soon  as  they  met 
they  sprang  at  each  other  like  two 
game  cocks ;  a  crowd  collected,  and 
a  ring  was  formed,  when  some  humane 
person  cried  out,  "for  God's  sake, 
part  them."  '*  No,"  said  a  grave  gentle- 
man in  the  crowd,  "  let  them  fight  it 
out.  One  will  probably  be  killed  and 
the  otiier  hanged  for  the  murder,  and 
society  will  get  rid  of  two  pests." 
One  of  them  did  thrust  the  other 
through  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  he 
long  exhibited  in  company,  by  his 
oneasy  position,  the  painful  and  dis- 
graceful seat  of  the  wound. 

Among  the  duellists  of  the  south 
of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  last 
centurr,  were  several  whose  deeds 
are  still  talked  of.  One  was  a  gen- 
tleman named  Hayes,  and  called 
**  nosey,"  from  a  remarkable  fleshy 
excrescence  growing  fcom  the  top  of 
his  nose,  which  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
point  at  which  his  antagonist  always 
aimed,  as  the  most  striking  and  con- 
spicuous part  of  his  person.  On  one 
occasion  he  tried  in  vain  to  bring  an 
offender  to  the  field,  so  he  charged 
his  son  never  to  appear  again  in  his 
presence  till  he  brought  with  him  the 
ear  of  his  antagonist.     In  obedience 


to  his  firther's  commands  the  son: 
sought  out  the  unfortunate  man, 
seized  him,  and,  as  was  currently  re- 
ported, cut  off  his  ear,  and  actually 
brought  it  back  to  his  hiher  as  a 
peace-offering  in  a  handkerchief. 

Another  was  Pat  Power  of  Daragle. 
He  was  a  fat,  robust  man,  much  dis« 
tingpiished  for  his  intemperance,  and 
generally  seen  with  a  glowing  red  face. 
He  on  one  occasion  fouffht  with  a  fire- 
eating  companion,  called  Bob  Briscoe ; 
when  taking  aim,  he  said  he  still  had  a 
friendship  for  him,  and  would  show 
it ;  so  he  only  shot  off  his  whisker 
and  the  top  of  his  ear.  His  pistol 
was  alwavs  at  the  service  of  another 
who  had  less  inclination  to  use  it ;  and 
when  a  friend  of  his  declined  a  chal- 
lenge. Power  immediately  took  it  up 
for  him.  When  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  he 
knighted  many  persons  without  much 
regard  to  their  merits  or  claims.  In 
Waterford  he  was  particularly  pro- 
fuse of  his  honours  in  this  way. 
Among  his  knights  were  the  Recorder, 
the  paymaster  of  a  regiment,  and  a 
lieutenant.  Power  was  in  a  coffee- 
house conversing  with  a  gentieman  he 
accidentally  met,  and  the  topic  of  con- 
versation was  the  new  knights.  He 
abused  them  all ;  but  particularly  "  a 

fellow  called    B ,  a    beggarly 

half-pay  lieutenant.'*  The  gentleman 
turned  pale,  and  in  confusion,  imme- 
diately left  the  coffee-room.  "  Do 
you  know  who  that  is  ?"  said  a  person 
present.  **  No,**  said  Power  ;  **  I 
never   saw    him   before.**      "  That's 

Sir  J.  B whom  you  have  been 

abusing."  <*  In  that  case,"  said  Power, 
with  great  unconcern,  "  I  must  look 
ai^er  my  will."  So  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  office  of  T.  Cooke, 
an  eminent  attorney,  sat  down  upon  a 
desk  stool,  and  told  him  immediately 
to  draw  hb  will,  as  he  had  no  time  to 
lose.  The  will  was  drawn  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  then  he  was  asked  what 
was  the  cause  of  his  hurry.  He  ex- 
plained the  circumstance,  and  said  he 
expected  to  find  a  message  at  his  house 
before  him.  "  Never  fear,"  said 
Cooke,  <<the  knight  is  an  EngUsh- 
man,  and  has  too  much  sense  to  take 
notice  of  what  you  have  said."  Cooke 
was  a  prophet ;  the  terror  of  Power's 
name  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Englishman  for  the  insult. 

When  travelling  in  England  he  had 
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maDj  ^nooQntera  with  persons  who 
were  attracted  by  his  brogue  and 
dumsj  appearanoe.  On  one  occasion^ 
a  group  of  gentlemen  were  sitting  in 
a  box  at  one  end  of  the  room^  when 
Power  entered  at  the  other.  The  re- 
presentative of  Irish  manners  at  this 
time  on  the  English  stage>  was  a  tis- 
sue of  ignorance,  blunders,  and  Absur- 
dities, and  when  a  real  Irishman  ap- 
peared off  the  stage  he  was  always 
supposed  to  have  the  characteristics 
of  his  class,  and  so  to  be  a  fair  butt  for 
ridicule.  When  Power  took  his  seat 
in  the  box,  the  waiter  came  to  him 
with  a  gold  watch,  with  a  gentleman's 
compliments,  and  a  request  to  know 
what  o*clock  it  was  by  it.  Power 
took  the  watch,  and  then  directed  the 
waiter  to  let  him  know  the  person 
that  sent  it ;  he  pointed  out  one  of 
the  group.  Power  rang  the  bell  for 
his  servant,  and  directed  him  to  bring 
his  pistols  and  follow  him.  He  put 
them  under  his  arm,  and  with  the 
watch  in  his  hand,  walked  up  to  the 
box,  and  presenting  the  watch,  begged 
to  know  to  whom  it  belonged.  When 
no  one  was  willing  to  own  it,  he  drew 
his  own  old  silver  one  from  his  fob, 
and  presented  it  to  his  servant,  de- 
uring  him  to  keep  it ;  and  putting  up 
the  gold  one,  he  gave  his  name  and 
address,  and  assured  the  Cockney  he 
would  keep  it  safe  till  called  for.  It 
never  was  daimed. 

On  another  occasion  he  ordered 
supper,  and  while  waiting  for  it  he 
react  the  newspaper.  After  some 
time,  the  waiter  laid  two  covered 
dishes  on  the  table,  and  when  Power 
examined  their  contents  he  found  they 
were  two  dishes  of  smoking  potatoes. 
He  asked  the  waiter  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  such  good  fare,  and  he 
pointed  to  two  gentlemen  in  the  oppo- 
site box.  Power  desired  his  servant 
to  attend  him,  and  directing  him  in 
Irish  what  to  do,  he  quietly  made  his 
supper  off  the  potatoes,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Englishmen.  Pre- 
sently his  servant  appeared  with  two 
more  covered  dishes,  one  of  which  he 
laid  down  before  his  master,  and  the 
other  before  the  persons  in  the  oppo- 
site box.  When  the  covers  were  re- 
moyed,  there  was  found  in  each  a 
loaded  pistol.  Power  took  up  his  and 
cocked  it,  telUng  one  of  the  others 
to  take  up  the  second,  assuring  him 
**  they  were  at  a  very  proper  distance 


for  a  close  shot,  and  if  one  fell  be 
was  ready  to  give  satis&ction  to  the 
other."  The  parties  immediately 
bolted  without  waiting  for  a  second 
invitation,  and  with  them,  several 
persons  in  the  acljoining  box.  As  they 
were  all  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pay 
their  reckoning.  Power  paid  it  for 
them  along  with  his  own. 

Another  of  these  distinguished  duel* 
lists  was  a  Mr.  Crow  Ry^^*  ^^ 
shouted  along  the  streets  of  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  '<  who  daresay  Boo,"  and  who- 
ever did  dare  say  so,  was  called  out  to 
answer  for  it.  The  feats  of  another,  the 
celebrated  ^*  fighting "  FitJ^rald, 
are  still  well  remembered  in  Dublin. 
He  made  it  a  practice  to  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a  narrow  crossing  in  a  dirty 
street,  so  that  every  passenger  would 
be  forced  either  to  step  into  the  mud 
or  jostle  him  in  passing.  If  any  had 
the  boldness  to  choose  the  latter,  he 
was  immediately  challenged. 

The  deeds  of  Bryan  Magutre,  one 
of  the  last  and  lineal  descendants  of 
the  ancient  chieftains  of  Fermanagh, 
continued  till  a  still  more  recent 
period  '*  to  fright  the  Idanders  from 
their  propriety.** 

The  laws  by  which  duelling  is  pu- 
nishable were  then  as  severe  as 
now ;  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  that  they  remained  ar  dead 
letter.  No  prosecution  ensued*  or  if 
it  even  did,  no  conviction  woidd  fol- 
low. Every  man  on  the  jury  was 
himself  probably  a  duellist,  and  would 
not  find  his  brother  guilty.  The 
judge,  we  believe,  who  moat  contri- 
buted to  check  this  spirit,  was  the  late 
Judge  Mayne.  He  was  a  serious,  so* 
lemn  man,  a  Methodist  in  religion, 
and  a  rigid  moralist  in  practice.  His 
long  atrabilarious  and  inflexible  counte- 
nance on  the  bench,  imposed  an  un- 
usual silence  and  sense  of  seriousness 
upon  the  court.  A  case  of  duelling 
came  before  him  on  the  western  cir- 
cuit, accompanied  by  some  unusual 
circumstances,  which  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  moral  feeling  of  the  time 
were  considered  an  alleviation.  An 
acquittal  was  therefore  expected  as  a 
thing  of  course.  The  judge,  however, 
took  a  different  view  of  the  case; 
he  clearly  laid  it  down  as  one  of  lunr- 
der,  and  changed  the  jury  to  find  soeh 
a  verdict.  His  severity  was  a  suIiJMt 
of  universal  reprobation,  and  Ida  ^ 
forts  to  put  down  murder 
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sider^  Acts  of  heartless  crneltj.  In 
a  company  of  western  ^entlemen>  when 
his  conduct  was  talked  over«  some  one 
inquired  what  was  Judge  Majne's 
Christian  name.  *'  I  cannot  tell  what 
it  is,"  said  another^  "but  I  know 
what  it  is  not — it  is  not  Hugh."  Since 
then,  a  memorable  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  men 
who  had  oeen  slaves  to  public  opinion, 
dared  to  brave  it.  Criminal  infor- 
mations for  challenging  or  provoking 
to  fight  were  ventured  upon,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  being  considered  cow- 
ards. In  one  term,  thirteen  were 
filed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gal- 
way.  Duelling,  like  drunkenness  in 
Ireland,  is  now  nearly  extinguished. 

This  mania  seems  to  have  com- 
menced after  the  battle  of  the  Boype, 
and  terminated  with  the  union.  The 
effect  of  the  first  was,  to  disband  a 
number  of  military  men  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Irish  army,  who  wandered 
about  the  conntij  without  employment 
or  means  of  living,  yet  adhering  with 
tenacity  to  the  rank  and  feelings  of 
gentlemen.  They  were  naturally  sus- 
ceptible of  slight  or  insult,  and  ready 
on  all  occasions  to  resent  them  by  an 
appeal  to  their  ftoniliar  weapons,  the 
sword  or  pistol.  Their  opponents, 
the  Williamites,  had  been  soloiers  like- 
wise, and  not  likely  to  treat  with  due 
respect  ruined  and  defeated  men. 
These  causes,  acting  on  temperaments 
naturally  hot  and  irritable,  brought  on 
constant  collisions,  which  were  not 
confined  to  the  parties,  but  were  soon 
expanded  through  all  classes.  The 
eroct  of  the  union  was  to  amalgamate 
the  countries  more  closely  together, 
and  to  superadd  the  sober  and  wiser 
modes  of  thinking  of  our  neighbours 
on  the  unstable  and  eccentric  habits 
of  ourselves. 

The  legislature  of  the  time  presents 
a  few  stnldng  illustrations  of  the  vio- 
lent spirit  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
anecdotes  we  have  here  recorded.  From 
1778  to  1 783,  several  acts  were  passed 
enacting  the  most  extreme  penalties 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders  called 
*'  Chalkers."     These  acts  recite  that 

Srofligate  and  ill-disposed  persons  were 
1  the  habit  of  mangling  others 
**  merely  with  the  wanton  and  wicked 
intent  to  disable  and  disfigure  them.** 
They  seem  as  appropriate  to  the  gen- 
tlemanly brutalities  of  Bucks  and  Pin- 
Idndindies  as  to  the  feats  of  Uieir  rivals 


the  weavers  and  butchers,  and  there 
is  an  exception  in  the  punishment, 
which  seems  adapted  more  particularly 
for  the  former,  viz.,  that  while  the 
punishment  for  "  chalking"  is  made  in 
the  highest  degree  penal,  it  is  provided 
that  the  offence  shall  not  corrupt  the 
offender's  blood,  or  cause  a  forfeiture 
of  his  property  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
wife  or  relatives.  In  1783,  the  brutal 
custom  of  houghing  (a  favourite  prac- 
tice, as  we  mentioned  before,  with  the 
Dublin  butchers  in  their  feuds)  occa- 
sioned another  statute,  for  the  more 
effectual  discovery  and  prosecution  of 
offenders  called  "  Houghers.**  This 
latter  act  had  the  curious  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  evil  it  was  intended  to 
check.  It  adopted  the  clumsy  contri* 
vance  of  pensioning  the  victim  of  the 
hougher  for  life  on  the  district  where 
the  offence  was  committed  unless  th« 
offender  was  convicted.  It  appears 
from  the  act  that  the  military  were  the 
class  against  whom  the  practice  of 
houghing  was  most  in  vogue,  and  when 
soldiers  hecame  unwilling  to  continue 
in  the  army,  either  from  being  em- 
ployed against  their  political  prejudices, 
or  from  being  entrapped  as  recruits,or 
from  any  other  reason,  they  used 
secretly  to  hough  themselves,  and  as 
the  conviction  of  the  offender  was  then 
impossible,  they  thus  obtained  a  pen- 
sion for  life. 

ABDUCTION. 

Abduction,  or  forcibly  carrying  off 
heiresses,  was  another  of  those  crying 
evils  which  at  this  time  afflicted  Ire- 
land ;  but  it  was  an  outrage  so  agree- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  so 
congenial  to  the  ardent  and  romantic 
character  of, the  natives,  that  it  was 
considered  an  achievement  creditable 
to  the  man,  and  a  matter  of  boast  and 
exultation  to  the  woman.  From  the 
time  that  the  Kin^  of  Leinster  abducted 
the  frail  DervogIe,,and  royalty  set  an 
example  of  carrying  off  ladies,  it  was 
the  constant  practice.  When  once  it 
went  abroad  that  a  woman  had  money 
in  any  station  in  life,  she  became  the 
immediate  object  of  some  enterprising 
fellow,  who  readily  collected  d[>out  him 
adherents  to  assist  in  his  attempt.  No 
gentleman  or  farmer  felt  himself  safe 
who  had  a  daughter  entitled  to  a  for- 
tune ;  she  was  sure  to  be  carried  off 
with  or  without  her  consent,  and  be 
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liTed  in  a  oonttani  state  of  alarm  tiB 
abe  waf  happilj  disposed  of  in  mar- 
riage. It  was  gnenerallj  the  wildest 
most  '' deTii-maj-care*'  fellow  who 
undertook  the  enterprise,  and  unfor- 
tonatelj  such  a  character  was  found  to 
have  most  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  and  romantic  girl.  The  fre< 
quenoj  of  this  offence  was  such  a  cry- 
mg  grievance  that  the  legislature  at  aa 
early  period  interfered  to  prevoit  it, 
and  the  law  on  this  subject  was  made> 
and  has  since  continued*  more  strin- 
gent in  Ireland  than  in  England.  So 
early  as  the  year  1684,  a  statute  had 
been  passed  fbr  punii^nsr  such  as 
*«  earned  away  maydens  uiat  be  in- 
heritors ;"  but  this  being  found  ineffec- 
twJ  in  1707,  forcible  abduction  was 
made  a  capital  fblony,  and  at  ihe  same 
time  provisions  were  made  for  the  pu- 
nishing those  who  carried  off  hdressee 
though  not  forcibly^  and  preventing 
their  evor  ei^oying  their  wife's  pro* 
perty.f  The  law  was,  however^  inope- 
rative, from  a  notion  which  prevailed 
that  the  offender  was  not  punishable  if 
the*woman  abducted  him.  The  girl 
carried  off  was  accordingly  placed 
before  the  man  on  the  horse,  who 
thought  he  might  thus  evade  the 
punishment,  and  the  maidens  fre* 
quently,  like  the  Sabines,  became  so 
reconciled  to  their  ravishers,  that  pro- 
secutions bore  a  verv  small  proportion 
to  the  number  of  ofi^ces. 

An  association  was  formed  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  which  will  hardly  be  bdieved 
to  have  existed  in  any  country,  except 
in  that  where  even  to  the  present  day 
men  unite  themselves  lor  unlawful  pur- 
poses with  a  recklessness  and  perse- 
verance almost  incredible.  This  asso- 
ciation was  "  an  abduction  dub,**  the 
members  of  which  bound  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  assist  in  carrying  off 
such  young  women  as  were  fixed 
upon  by  any  members.  They  had 
emissaries  and  confederates  in  every 


h<mse»  vrho  coaunnnieatad  ii 
of  particulara  ;  the  extent  of  ^  ^i 
fortune,  the  state  and  cirwisUacai 
the  family,  with  detaOs  of  theff  mt» 
tions  and  donkestic  arrangoDSBli  m^ 
movements.  When  a  girl  wss  tki 
pointed  out,  the  memben  6r€9  h^ 
but  more  generally  toaacd  cf  ler  kr, 
and  imme<£ate  nieasores  were  tifai  fe 
secure  her  for  the  Ibrtonale  ombI; 
all  the  rest.  No  class  of  lodetj  vu 
exempt  from  their  viaitattoai,  m 
opulent  farmers  as  well  as  the  pmrj 
were  subject  to  these  eosa^eDCBb  d 
the  elubsy  acoordiiM^  to  raeir  tuk  s 
life. 

The  porsoBS  who  were  most «» 
ally  conoemed  in  socfa  dubs  vai 
a  class  of  men  abomidiag  m  Ireled 
called  "  squireens."  TImj  wen  ik 
younffer  sons  or  eonnections  ofuyrt 
able  mmilies,  having  little  or  bo  ]w- 
mony  of  thmr  own,  hot  who  mind 
to  demema  themselres  by  say  ss^er 

rfitable  pursuit.  Thej  are  desnbtt 
^  Arthur  Toung  and  other  wriln  of 
the  day,  as  distinffoished  in  ftin  sai 
niarketa^  races  and  aasiaes,  by  sppcv* 
ing  in  red  wustcottts,  lined  with  bv- 
row  lace  or  fur,  d^t  leadier  hreedbM 
and  top  boots,  ridu^  ''a  bttofbM* 
lent  or  given  ^lem  from  tiie  state 
of  their  opulent  eonneotions. 

Hurling  was  at  dtfit  time  the  m- 
versal  aBmsement  in  whi^  tiie  mtisn 
as  wen  as  the  peasantry  engage^  ■■ 
in  this  athletic  sport  the  squireeDB  o- 
oeUed.  They  were  generidly  addfetei 
to  a  base  and  brutal  mdrantags  seB»> 
times  taken  in  this  noUe  exercise.  & 
frequently  happened  in  pursuit  of  ^ 
ball,  that  two  antsgonists  eame  at? 
collision,  and  in  the  shocit  one  of  &bb 
thrustbg  the  handle  of  his  hviif 
under  his  armt  took  with  tlie  poiat« 
it  his  antagonist  in  the  side^  who  ■ 
so«e  instances  fell  dead,  and  in  otkn 
remained  with  crushed  ribs  a  wamU 
and  disabled  man  for  life.  Weaeknsrv- 


*  These  statutes,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  chalkers,  &e.,  whieh  we  bdbn 
noticed,  with  Uie  alterations  made  by  subseqaent  acts,  were  aQ  rspealed  in  tees* 
solidation  of  the  criminal  code  in  1839;  bat  the  substaaoe  of  the 
re-enacted.     The  capital  punishment  for  fbreiUe  abdnetioB  luts  been  \ 
last  session,  as  to  offences  after  October,  1842. 

t  This  latter  act  contains  a  carious  clause,  telling  the  storv  of  one  Joios  Kntft^ 
who  was  a  person  of  no  property,  aiid  had  forcibly  carried  off  Margaret  Mf^Smt0k 
Junior,  who  was  entitled  to  two  thousand  pounds,  and  providls8ameeials«Bd||Ar 
savinff  the  two  thousand  pounds.  The  House  of  CcoanMiM  wowd  Iwaoit 
svrpriMd  at  a  private  anecaote  of  this  kuid  being  faitroduedtttJlft  I 
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ledge  with  shame  thai  this  hase  act 
was  not  only  practised  hut  applauded 
as  a  dexterous  and  justifiable  ruse. 
On  occasions  when  districts  or  counties 
challenged  each  other  in  this  Rame,  the 
rival  parties  were  headed  by  the  sentry 
of  this  classy  who  thus  became  identi- 
fied with  and  united  to  the  peasantry. 

These  thin^,  with  a  prestige  in 
fftvour  of  fanmy  connection  or  preten- 
sion to  the  rank  of  gentlemen^  made 
young  men  of  this  class  most  popular 
and  special  favourites  with  the  pea- 
santry>  who  were  ready  and  delighted 
to  assist  in  any  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  concerned.  When  a  girl 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  member  of  the  club 
it  was  probable  he  never  had  known  or 
spoken  to  her^  but  it  was  his  care  to 
meet  her  at  a  public  ball>  where  he 
generally  contrived  to  render  himself 
agreeable^  and  in  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  breaking  up  to  put  her  into 
a  chaise>  or  on  horseback,  with  or  with- 
out  her  consent. 

Catherine  and  Anne  Kennedy  were 
the  daughters  of  Richard  Kennedy  of 
Rathmeadan,  coimty  of  Waterford. 
Their  father  was  dead,  and  they  lived 
with  their  mother  in  much  respecta- 
bility ;  they  were  each  entitled  to  a 
fortune  under  their  father's  will  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  a  large  sum  at  that 
time  as  agprl's  portion  in  Ireland ;  but 
even  that  was  exaggerated,  and  they 
were  looked  upon  as  co-heiresses  of 
immense  wealth,  and  as  such,  ob« 
jects  of  great  cupidity  to  the  abduc- 
tion clubs.  The  fortunate  persons 
to  whose  lot  ihej  fell  were  Garrett 
Byrne,  of  Ballyaun,  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  and  James  StranRe,  (pro- 
nounced  Strang,)  of  UUard,  in  the 
county  of  KAkenny.  They  were 
young  men  of  great  popuLaity  in  the 
countrv,  dissipated,  dasning,  careless, 
spirited  fellows,  but  of  different  dispo- 
sitions. Strange  was  irritable,  impe- 
tuous, and  tyrannical,  sacrificing  every 
thing  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  little 
regarding  the  means  or  fipelings  of 
omers.  Byrne,  on  the  contrarv,  was 
amiable,  and  as  far  as  his  pursuits  and 
propensities  permitted,  or  a  kind  and 
gentle  temper,  particularly  so  to 
women,  with  whom  he  was  an  univer- 
sal £Eivourite.  He  had  attached  him- 
self to  Catherine  Kennedy,  whose  dis- 
position was  somewhat  like  and  con- 
genial to  his  own.  Strange  had  fixed  his 
regutds  on  Asme,  who,  in  like  manner^ 


resembled  him  in  determination  and 
haughtiness  of  temper.  In  the  inter- 
course of  the  country  they  had  occa- 
sionallv  met  at  race-balls,  and  other 
conviviid.  meetings,  and  the  men  had 
endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  girls,  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  it  was  reported,  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  confidential  xniuds,  that 
they  were  actually  invited  by  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  th3  first  opportu- 
nity to  carry  them  off,  as  there  were 
no  hopes  that  their  mother  and  friends 
would  consent  to  their  marrying  men 
of  such  desperate  fortunes. 

While  this  intercourse  was  going  on 
Catherine  was  but  fifteen,  and  her  sis- 
ter Anne  but  fourteen ;  they  were  both 
very  lovely  girls,  but  Anne  was  most 
distinguished,  and  her  form  and  face 
gave  promise  of  something  eminently 
beautiful. 

On  the  I4th  of  April,  1779,  the 
girls  accompanied  their  mother,  aunt» 
and  some  friends,  to  a  play  enacted  at 
Griuguenamana,  a  small  town  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  before  the  re- 
presentation was  concluded,  a  notice 
was  conveyed  to  them  that  Byrne  and 
Strange  had  formed  a  plan  to  carry 
them  off  that  night  from  the  play,  and 
had  assembled  a  number  of  adherents 
round  the  house  for  the  purpose.  In 
great  alarm,  the  girls,  with  their  mother 
and  aunt,  left  the  theatre,  imd  retired 
to  another  room  in  the  same  house, 
accompanied  by  several  gentlemen, 
their  friends,  who  resolved  to  protect 
them:  they  bolted  and  barricaded  the 
door,  and  they  remained  for  two  hours 
without  any  attempt  being  made  on  the 
room.  At  length  a  violent  rush  was 
felt  at  it,  the  door  gave  way,  and 
the  party  outside  entered.  There 
was  a  bed  in  the  room,  and  the  girls 
hastily  retired  behind  the  curtains  and 
endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves, 
and  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  rioters 
that  they  had  escaped  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  were  no  longer  in  the  house. 
For  an  hour  or  more,  the  men  seemed  ir- 
resolute and  used  no  violence,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  rushed  to 
the  bed,  and  drew  the  girls  from  their 
concealment.  They  now  displayed 
arms  of  all  kinds,  swords  and  pistols, 
with  which  they  were  provided,  and  in 
n)ite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  girls' 
iriends,  whom  diev  fiercely  attacked 
and  threatened  with  instant  deaths 
they  dragged  them  into   the  street^ 
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where  tfaej  were  taiTonnded  by  above 
one  hundred  armed  men  with  ehnrU 
ooTerimr  their  clothes,  bj  waj  of  dis- 
gnise,  the  then  common  costume,  in 
which  originated  the  name  of  **  White- 
boys."  Two  horses  were  ready  saddled, 
Catherine  was  forced  to  mount  one,  and 
I»laoed  before  Byrne,  and  Anne  was 
placed  upon  the  other  before  Strange; 
and  in  this  way,  surrounded  by  a  £»- 
perate  body  of  men  sufficient  to  inti- 
midate and  overawe  the  countrr,  they 
were  carried  off  from  their  mends. 
To  allay  the  terrors  of  the  girls,  it  was 
proposed  to  send  for  other  females  who 
would  be  their  companions.  They  re* 
oeived  the  proposal  with  joy,  and  they 
were  speedily  joined  by  some  women, 
who  proved  however  to  be  sisters  and 
near  relatives  of  the  abductors,  and 
were  prepared  and  in  readiness  to  pro- 
mote their  criminal  views. 

They  rode  all  night,  surrounded  by 
a  strong  armed  guard  of  Whiteboys, 
to  a  place  called  Kilmashane,  fifteen 
Irish  miles  from  Graiguenamana. 
During  the  journey  they  were  repeat- 
edly solicited  to  consent  to  marry  the 
men,  and  threatened  that  if  they  did  not 
they  should  be  carried  to  a  distant 
county,  where  they  never  should  see 
either  mother  or  friends  again.  The 
women  who  had  joined  the  party  urged 
the  same  thing,  and  threatened  if  they 
persisted  in  their  refusal,  to  abandon 
them  and  leave  them  to  whatever  treat- 
ment the  men  chose  to  give  them. 
In  this  place  they  obtained  some  re- 
freshment, and  continued  for  a  consi- 
derable  time  subject  to  the  constant 
importunity  of  the  party.  At  length  a 
man  was  introduced  who  was  reported 
to  be  a  priest,  before  whom  Byrne  and 
Strange  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  they 
would  harass  them  night  and  day  by 
riding  through  the  country  with  them, 
till  uiey  should  be  exhausted  with 
fiitigue  and  suffering;  but  if  they 
consented  then  to  be  married  bv  the 
priest,  they  should  be  immediately  re- 
stored to  their  friends.  At  length, 
terrified  and  subdued,  they  became 
passive,  and  a  short  form  of  ceremony 
was  read,  and  an  extorted  assent  was 
given.  They  then  claimed  the  promise 
to  be  immediately  restored  to  their 
friends,  but  it  was  evaded  till  night 
came  on.  The  girb  refused  to  retire 
to  rest  till  solemnly  assured  by  the 
females  that  one  of  them  should  sleep 
with  each  of  them ;  they,  however,  aban- 


doned them  at  midnight  and  the  bb 
took  thdr  pUices. 

From  this  hoase^  whidi  appesredst 
be  a  waste  place  and  bekmgiog  to  m 
master,  they  anin  were  set  onhcnb^ 
as  before,  and,  accompanied  by  Ac: 
lawless  natrole^  thej  rode<m  to  boinv 
where  they  passed  the  next  night  TV 
exhausted  giris  entreated  to  be  sioni 
to  sleep  with  the  females,  but  the  w» 
refused.  After  various  waodoafv 
by  riding  night  and  day  with  a  wb^ 
cavalcade  of  armed  ruffians,  tl^  vm 
brought  to  the  house  of  another  priesv 
who  undertook  to  persoade  them  to  b&- 
mit  to  thdr  fiite,  and  be  reeoneikd  sJ 
obedient  to  their  husbands.  Theji^ 
persisted  in  their  remonstrances  agsaS 
the  violence  offered  them,  whenitvii 
threatened  to  carry  them  to  Cssfe- 
comer,  and  bury  them  there  for  e?er 
in  the  coal-mines ;  and  Strang  it  i 
paroxysm  of  ai^er,  struck  Anne  ia  tbe 
race  with  a  pewter  pot.  This  farsisl 
violence  sunk  deep  mto  her  mind,  sad 
rankled  with  an  unextinguishaUe  re> 
sentment  never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  fer 
fioe  toeek*  they  were  paraded  n%ht  mH 
day,  accompanied  by  their  lawless  eani- 
cade  and  resting  at  nuserable  hossis, 
through  the  counties  of  Wato^ei 
Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Kildare,  and  so  « 
to  the  north  of  Dublin,  where  ^ 
stop]^  at  Rush,  a  small  fishif^  tovs 
withm  a  few  miles  of  the  metropeis. 
In  this  place  the^  were  put  on  board  a 
vessel,  accompanied  by  the  whole  prtr, 
and  sidled  to  the  town  of  Wuikim; 
here,  with  a  perfect  feeling  of  indfi^- 
ence  and  security,  some  of  them  veal 
on  shore ;  but  while  they  were  ahseti 
the  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  Mr.  Poi'C, 
accompanied  by  an  armed  part^,  wha 
rescued  the  harassed  girls,  and  re^ 
stored  them  to  their  friends.  In  tie? 
meantune  Byrne  and  Strange  wa^-- 
their  escape  to  Wales,  bat  they  wert 
instantly  pursued,  apprehended,  asi 
lodged  in  the  gaol  of  Carnarvon. 

It  was  long  doubtful  wfaeth^*  the} 
would  not  claim  the  girls  as  their  wiTe?, 
and  a  belief  was  entertained  thai  i^.* 
prosecution  would  ensue.  Catherisc 
was  said  to  be  strongly  attached  t. 
Byi'ne,  who  had  always  treated  ha 
with  gentleness  and  affection,  eic?^: 
in  the  manner  of  her  abduction  ;  hut 
Anne's  animosity  to  Strange  wasirrt- 
concilable,  and  the  brutal  indigoit') 
of  the  blow  was  only  to  be  effac^  h 
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lis  deatb.  Though  so  jonng^  a  mere 
ihiJd,  her  energetic  resentment  over- 
ame  the  reluctance  of  her  elder  but 
nore  jieldmg  sister;  her  resolution 
Fas  confirmed  by  a  near  relation  of 
ler  own,  distinguished  by  the  number 
»f  duels  he  had  fought,  a  Mr.  Hayes, 
»f  whom  we  have  before  made  honour- 
able mention.  It  was  by  the  unshaken 
letermination  of  Hayes  the  men  were 
wrought  to  trial.  The  joint  depositions 
»f  the  girls  were  taken  before  the  Lord 
Z!hief  Justice  Annaly,  and  Byrne  and 
Strange  were  tried  at  the  Kilkenny 
aent  assizes,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
780.  Letters  were  produced  from 
he  young  ladies  contiuning  the  most 
ender  expressions  of  affection,  and 
nviting  their  respectiTC  lovers  to  carry 
hem  off,  in  the  way  usual  in  the  coun- 
ry,  to  which  they  were  ready  and  wili- 
ng to  consent.  These  letters,  how- 
'ver,were  clearly  proved  to  be  forgeries 
)y  the  sister  of  B  vrne,  who  was  heard 
o  boast  she  could  perfectly  copy  Miss 
\nne  Kennedy's  hand-writing.  Others 
vere  read,  really  written  by  the  girls, 
peaking  of  the  men  in  an  affectionate 
nanher,  and  calling  them  their  dear 
lusbands,  but  these  were  proved  to  be 
lictated  imder  the  strong  impressions 
»f  threats  and  terror.  The  men 
vore  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
leath. 

It  Was  supposed  the  sentence  would 
lever  be  executed.  Their  respect- 
able rank  in  society,  connected  with 
ill  the  gentry  of  the  country — their 
ictual  marriage  with  the  girls — and 
he  frequency  of  the  act  of  abduc- 
;ion,  that  made  such  a  marriage  be 
considered  a  thing  divested  of  all  cri- 
ninality,  created  a  strong  feeling  in  their 
'avour.  But  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Clonmel,  was  then  attorney-general, 
md  conducted  the  prosecution.  He 
>penly  declared  in  court,  that  if  this 
ibduction  was  suffered  to  pass  with 
ropunity,  there  would  be  no  safety  for 
my  girl,  and  no  protection  for  the  do- 
uestic  peace  and  happiness  of  any  fa- 
iiily,  and  he  called  upon  the  govern- 
aaent  to  carry  out  the  sentence.  His 
remonstrance  was  attended  to,  and  the 
unfortunate  gentlemen  were  hanged, 
to  the  gr^at  astonishment  of  their  nu- 
merous friends  and  admirers.  So  strong 
and  general  was  the  excitement  among 
the  peasantry,  that  a  rescue  was  greatly 
feared,  and  an  extraordinarily  large 


force  of  horse  and  foot  was  ordered  to 
attend  their  execution  ;  and  such  was 
the  deep  sympathy  for  their  fate,  that 
all  the  shops  were  shut  up,  and  all 
business  suspended  in  Kilkenny  aad 
the  neighbouring  towns. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  the  girls 
was  melancholy.  Whenever  they 
appeared  in  the  towns  of  Water- 
ford,  Kilkenny,  or  the  vicinity,  they 
were  assailed  by  hissing  and  hooting 
of  the  mob,  who  followed  them  with 
execration  through  the  streets.  They 
both  had  a  pension  from  government, 
settled  on  them  as  a  remuneration  for 
their  sufferings,  and  their  conviction  of 
felons.  This  the  common  people  con- 
sidered as  the  price  of  blood,  and 
could  not  conceal  their  abhorrence 
whenever  they  were  seen.  They  were, 
however,  respectably  married :  the 
eldest,  Catherine,  to  a  gentleman 
named  Sullivan;  but  even  he  could 
not  escape  the  superstitious  credulity 
of  the  country.  He  was  a  worthy  but 
weak  man,  and  fancied  himself  haunted 
by  the  spectre  of  Byrne — frequently 
shouting  out  at  night,  when  waking 
from  a  frightful  dream,  and  declaring 
that  he  stood  before  him.  He  always 
kept  a  light  burning  in  his  room  as  a 
protection  against  his  apnarition.  His 
nandsome  wife  fell  into  nesh,  and  pre- 
served but  little  of  that  comeliness 
which  attracted  her  lover,  and  she 
sought,  it  was  said,  the  indulgence  of 
smoking  to  drown  reflection.  The 
fate  of  Anne  was  more  severe.  She 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  youth,  and 
became  a  dignified  and  magnificent 
beauty.  She  was  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman named  Kelly.  Her  married 
state  was  miserable,  and  she  died  an 
object  of  great  commiseration — sunk« 
it  was  said,  in  want  and  degradation. 
The  common  people  declared  her  fate 
a  judgment,  and  continued  to  execrate 
herself  while  living,  and  her  memory 
when  dead.  The  very  act  of  a  man 
hazarding  his  life  to  carry  her  off  was 
deemed  a  noble  act,  her  prosecution  a 
base  return,  and  her  misfortunes  no- 
thing but  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
visibly  visited  upon  her. 

Another  awfiil  catastrophe  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  a  different  part  of 
Ireland,  about  the  same  period,  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  melancholy  on  record.  We  have 
already  noticed  it  in  our  periodical* 
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QAder  feigned  names^  and  with  some 
fictitious  embellishments ;  but  we  now 
give  the  mere  detail  oi  facts,  divested 
of  all  colouring.  Indeed^  it  is  a  simple 
storjy  more  affecting  than  any  fiction. 

On  the  Derry  side  of  the  Foyle,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  is  Pre- 
hen,  the  seat  of  the  Knoxes.  It  is 
highly  wooded,  and  covers  a  consi- 
derable tract,  descending  to  the  river, 
and  overhanging  the  broad  expanse  of 
water  in  this  place  with  its  dark  shade. 
The  circumstance  which  marked  the 
respectable  family  with  affliction  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  correspond  with 
the  gloom  that  pervades  its  aspect; 
and  no  traveller  passes  it  without  many 
reflections  on  the  sad  event  which  hap- 
pened there. 

John  M<Naghtan  was  a  native  of 
Derrv.  His  father  was  an  opulent 
merchant,  who  gave  his  son  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  most  liberal  education. 
He  graduated  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  but  having  inherited  from  his 
uncle  a  large  estate,  which  precluded 
the  necessity  of  engaging  in  any  pro- 
fession, he  commenced  a  career  of  dis- 
sipation then  too  common  in  Ireland. 
He  married  early,  but  his  extravagance 
soon  involved  him  in  such  distress  that 
he  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  for  a  con- 
siderable debt  in  his  own  parlour,  in 
the  presence  of  his  pregnant  wife. 
The  shock  was  fatal.  She  was  seized 
with  premature  labour,  and  both  wife 
and  child  perished.  Being  a  man  of 
address  and  ability,  he  was  {^pointed 
to  a  lucrative  situation  in  the  revenue 
by  the  then  Irish  government,  |ind  in 
the  course  of  his  duty  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Knox, 
of  Prehen,  whose  daughter,  a  lovely 
and  amiable  girl,  was  entitled  to  a 
large  fortune  independent  of  her  father. 
To  her  M'Naghtan  psdd  assiduous 
court,  and  as  she  was  too  young  at  the 
time  to  marrVf  he  obtdned  a  promise 
from  her  to  become  his  bride  in  two 
years.  When  the  circumstance  was 
made  known  to  her  father,  he  inter- 
dicted it  in  the  most  decided  manner^ 
and  forbade  M<Naghtan*s  visits  to  his 
house.  This  was  represented  as  so 
injurious  to  M*Naghtan*s  character, 
that  the  good-natured  old  man  was  . 
persuaded  again  to  permit  his  intimacy 
with  his  family,  under  the  express  sti- 
pulation that  he  should  think  no  more 
of  his  daughter.  One  dav  the  lovers 
found  themselves  alone,  with  no  com- 
panion but  a  little  boy>  when  M'Nagh- 


tan  took  from  his  pocket  a  prayer-book, 
and  read  himself  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, prevailing  on  Miss  Knox  to 
answer  the  responses— which  ^e  did, 
adding  to  each,  '*  provided  my  father 
consent."  Of  thb  ceremony  M'Nagh- 
tan  immediately  availed  himself;  and 
when  he  next  met  her  at  the  house  of 
a  mutual  friend,  openly  claimed  her 
as  his  wife.  Again  he  was  forbidden 
the  house  bv  the  indignant  father. 
He  then  published  an  advertisement  in 
all  the  newspapers,  declaring  the  yoong 
lady  was  married  to  him.  By  a  process, 
however,  in  the  spiritual  court,  the  pre- 
tended marriage  was  entirely  set  aside. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings, M'Naghtan  wrote  a  threaten- 
ing letter  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  del^^atesy  and,  it  was  said, 
lay  in  wut  to  have  him  murdered  when 
he  came  on  circuit,  but  fortunately 
missed  him  in  consequence  of  the 
judges  taking  a  different  road.  The 
result  was,  that  M^Naghtan  was 
obliged  to  fiy  to  England.  But  here 
his  whole  mind  was  bent  on  obtaining 
possession  of  his  wife :  so  at  all  hazards 
he  returned,  and  lay  concealed  in  the 
woods  of  Prehen.  Warning  of  this 
circumstance  had  been  communicated 
to  her  father,  but  he  seemed  to  despise 
it.  There  was,  however,  a  blacksnutb, 
whose  wife  had  nursed  Miss  Knox,  and 
he,  with  the  known  attachment  of  such  a 
connection  in  Ireland,  always  fi)l]owed 
his  foster-daughter  whenever  she  t^i- 
tured  abroad,  as  her  protector. 

To  detach  his  daughter  from  this 
unfortunate  connection,  Mr.  Knox  re- 
solved to  leave  the  country,  and  intro- 
duce her  to  the  society  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, 1761,  prepared  to  set  out  for 
Dublin.  M'Naghtan  and  a  party  of 
his  friends  having  information  of  his 
intention,  repair^  to  a  cabin  a  little 
distance  from  the  road,  with  a  sadk 
full  of  fire-arms.  From  hence  one  of 
the  party  was  despatched  to  the  hooae 
of  an  old  woman  who  lived  by  the  waj 
side,  under  the  pretence  of  buying  eome 
yam,  to  wait  for  the  coming  np  of  Mr. 
Knox's  carriage.  When  it  did  arrive, 
the  woman  pointed  it  ou^  named  the 
travellers  it  contained,  and  described 
the  position  in  which^  they  sat.  They 
were  Mr.  Knox,  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  a  maid-servant.  It  was  attended 
by  but  one  servant,  and  the  smith 
before  mentioned.  The  aoont  im. 
mediately  ran    before  iiad 
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nicsted  to  M'NaglitaB  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received.  The  carriage 
was  instantly  surrounded  bj  him 
and  three  other  men.  M'Naghtan 
and  one  of  his  accomplices  fired  at  the 
smith)  whom  thej  did  not  kill,  but 
totally  disabled.  The  blinds  of  the 
carriage  were  now  close  drawn>  that 
the  persons  inside  might  not  be  recog- 
nised. M'Naghtan  rode  up  to  it, 
and  either  by  accident  or  design  dis- 
charffed  a  heavily-loaded  blunderbuss 
Into  it  at  random.  A  shriek  was  heard 
inside.  The  blind  was  let  down,  and 
Mr.  Knox  discharged  his  pistol  at  the 
assassin.  At  the  same  moment  ano- 
ther was  fired  from  behind  a  stack  of 
turf,  by  the  servant  who  had  concealed 
himself  there.  Both  shots  took  efPect 
in  the  body  of  M'Naghtan.  He  was, 
however,  held  on  his  horse  by  his  as- 
sociates,  who  rode  off  with  him.  The 
carriage  was  then  examined.  Miss 
Knox  was  found  dead,  weltering  in 
her  blood.  Five  balls  of  the  blunder- 
buss had  entered  her  body,  leaving  the 
other  three  persons  in  the  carriage 
with  her  unhurt,  and  untouched  by 
this  random  shot. 

The  countnr  was  soon  alarmed,  and 
a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  of- 
fered for  the  apprehension  of  the  mur- 
derers. A  company  of  light  horse 
scoured  the  district,  and  amoDgst 
other  places  were  led  to  search  the 
house  of  a  farmer  named  Wenslow. 
The  family  denied  all  knowledge  of 
M'Naghtan,  and  the  party  were  leav- 
ing the  house  when  tne  corporal  said 
to  one  of  his  companions,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  countryman  who  was  digging 
potatoes,  that  the  discoverer  would  be 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  countryman  immedi- 
ately pointed  to  a  hay-lofit,  and  the  cor- 
poral running  up  a  ladder,  burst  open 
the  door,  and  discovered  M'Naghtan 
lying  in  the  hay.  Notwithstanding 
his  miserably  wounded  state,  he  made 
a  desperate  resistance,  but  was  ulti- 
mately taken  and  lodged  in  Lifibrd 
gaol.  Some  of  hb  accomplices  were 
arrested  soon  after.  They  were  tried 
before  a  special  commission  at  Lif- 
ford,  and  one  of  them  was  re- 
ceived as  king's  evidence.  M'Naghtan 
was  brought  into  court  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  and  laid  on  a  table  in  the 
dock,  not  being  able  to  support  him- 
self in  any  other  position.  Notwith- 
standing  acute  pain  and   exceeding 


debility,  he  defended  himself  with 
astonishing  energy  and  acuteness.  A 
singular  trut  of  Irish  feeling  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  trial.  One  of  his 
followers  implicated  in  the  outrage, 
named  Dunlap,  was  a  fiiithful  and  at- 
tached fellow,  and  his  master  evinced 
more  anxiety  to  save  his  life  than  his 
own.  As  a  means  of  doingp  so  he  dis- 
clumed  all  knowledge  of  his  person : 
^*  Oh,  master,  dear,"  said  the  poor  fel- 
low beside  him  in  the  dock,  ''  is  this 
the  way  you  are  going  to  disown  me 
after  all  r 

On  the  day  of  execution  M'Nagh- 
tan  was  so  weak  as  to  be  supported  in 
the  arms  of  attendants.  He  evinced 
the  last  testimony  of  his  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  young  lady  he  had  mur- 
dered, of  wnom  he  was  passionately 
fond,  and  whom  he  mourned  as  his 
•wife.  The  cap  which  covered  his  face 
was  bound  with  black ;  his  jacket  was 
trimmed  with  black,  having  black  jet 
buttons,  with  large  black  buckles  in 
his  shoes.  When  lifited  up  the  ladder 
he  exerted  all  his*  remaining  strength 
to  throw  himself  off,  and  with  such 
force  that  the  rope  broke,  and  he  fell 
gasping  to  the  ground.  As  he  was  a 
roan  of  daring  enterprise  and  profuse 
bounty,  he  was  hignly  popular,  and 
the  crowd  made  a  lane  for  him  to 
escape,  and  attempted  to  assist  him. 
He  declined  their  aid,  and  declared 
he  would  not  live ;  he  called  to  hjs 
follower,  Dunlap,  for  the  rope  which 
was  round  his  neck,  the  knot  of  which 
was  slipped  and  placed  round  his  own. 
Again  he  was  assisted  up  the  ladder, 
and  collecting  all  his  energies,  he  flung 
himself  off  and  died  without  a  struggle* 
His  unfortunate  but  faithful  follower 
stood  by  wringing  his  hands  as  he 
witnessed  the  su&rings  of  his  dear 
master,  and  earnestly  desired  that  his 
own  execution  miffht  be  hastened,  that 
he  might  soon  follow  him  and  die  by 
the  same  rope. 

This  murder  and  execution  took 
place  on  the  road  between  Stra- 
bane  and  Derry ;  and  as  the  me- 
mory of  them  still  lives  among  the 
peasantry,  the  spot  is  pointed  out 
to  the  passengers,  and  recalls  traits  of 
what  Ireland  was  eighty  years  ago, 
even  in  the  most  civilizea  cgunty. 
Abduction  was  then  a  common  mode 
of  courtship  in  the  north,  as  weU  as 
south,  the  and  no  man  was  deemed  of 
spirit  unless  he  so  effected  his  mar- 
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riage.  Any  fatal  accident  resulting 
to  resisting  friends  was  considered  a 
yenial  offence,  and  the  natural  effect 
of  their  unreasonable  obstinacy. 

The  circumstances  and  character  of 
the  parties  in  this  affair  rendered  it 
one  of  the  deepest  interest.  The 
young  lady  was  but  fifteen,  gentle, 
accomplished,  and  beautiful,  greatly 
attached  to  the  unhi^py  man,  de- 
votedly fond  of  her  father,  and  with 
the  sh'ongest  sense  of  rectitude  and 
propriety  entangled  in  an  unfortunate 
engagement  from  simplicity  and  inex- 
perience.    The  gentleman  was  thirty- 


eight,  a  man  of  the  most  ei^aging 
person,  and  a  model  of  manly  beanty. 
His  manners  were  soft,  gentle,  and 
insinuating,  and  his  disposition  na- 
turally generous  and  humane;  but 
when  roused  by  strong  ezcitement» 
his  passions  were  most  fierce  and 
uncontrollable.  His  effbrts  on  his 
trial  were  not  to  preserve  his  life, 
which  became  a  burthen  to  him  after 
the  loss  of  her  he  loved,  but  to  save 
from  a  like  fate  a  faithful  follower, 
and  to  exculpate  his  own  memory  from 
a  charge  of  intended  cruelty  and  de- 
liberate murder. 


JUNE  BEMlNtSCEKCES. 

'  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  Jane, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 

Coleridge. 


What  a  glorious  day  it  is !  Talk  not 
to  me  of  Italian  skies^— 

"  Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow 

made  tender. 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  such  sameness 

of  splendour ;" 

But  give  me  the  broken  clouds  of  a 
June  dav,  sailing  about  in  the  blue 
depths  of  the  sublime,  yet  lovely  sky. 
*How  deliciously  clear  and  fresh  the 
air  is,  as  one  sits  somewhat  in  the 
shade,  looking  forth  upon  those  tall 
elms,  whose  tops  are  swayed  backward 
and  forward  as  the  summer  breeze 
rises  and  falls.  What  strange,  wild, 
pleasing  fancies  come  into  the  mind  as 
one  gazes  upon  these  gp-aceful  undu- 
lations, not  unaccompanied  with  a 
gentle  murmur  of  the  leaves  I 

But  is  not  this  shocking  idleness? 

'^  Have  you  nothing  better  to  do 
than  loll  like  an  idiot  upon  that  garden 
chair  in  the  portico,  looking  apparently 
at  nothing,  and  sometimes  closing  your 
eyes  as  if  you  invited  sleep  ?  Is  this 
a  way  in  which  a  rational  being  should 
spend  his  time  in  this  enlightened  age 
—an  age  of  unexampled  activity — an 
age  of  steam — an  age  of  raih'o'ads — 


an  affe  to  make  idleness  ashamed  of 
itsel^— an  age — consider  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  consider  her ." 

'*  My  dear  aunt,  I  do  consider  you 
very  much,  and  I  do  think  you  mive 
the  most  comfortable  chairs,  and  such 
a  charming  view  from  your  portico." 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  friend,  no 
playing  upon  words;  really  it  is  a 
shame  to  see  how  some  young  people 
do  dream  their  time  away;^  and  yet 
you  are  not  so  young  neither.  Did 
you  not  tell  me  you  had  never  had 
time  to  read  Wilberforce^s  Call  to  the 
Unconverted.  I  can  tell  you  where 
you  will  find  the  book.** 

*«  Thank  you,  my  dear  aunt ;  but 
may  I  ask  did  you  ever  read  Words- 
worth?** 

"  Wordsworth  ?  no ;  but  I  have 
heard  read  something  of  hb ;  he  wrote 
poetry,  did  he  not  ?'* 

"  Why,  yes,  my  dear  aunt,  he  cer- 
tainly did.  There  are  some  *  poets  * 
by  name  and  common  report,  of  whom 
I  should  be  cautious  of  saying  that  they 
had  written  poetry  ;  but  you  may 
draw  upon  Wordsworth  with  certainty. 
He  is  as  good  as  the  bank," 

"  Well,  that  may  be ;  but  what  h» 
that  to  do  with  the  matter  ?     I  ww 
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speaking  to  you  of  activity  and  Wil- 
birforce's  book." 

**  Now,  my  good  aunt,  sit  you  down 
beside  me  in  tnat  tranquil  and  placid 
mood  which  becomes  you  so  well, 
though  it  pleases  you  to  repeat  the 
praises  of  activity  ;  sit  you  there  and 
inhale  the  odours  of  the  honeysuckle 
which  twines  so  delightfully  about  that 
pillar,  while  I  chant  for  you  a  stave. 
Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  listening  atti- 
tude, so  now  attend. 

"  *  Why,    William,  on   that    old  gray 
stone. 

Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone. 

And  dream  your  time  away  ? 

*  Where  are  your  books  ?— that  light 

bequeatn'd 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  I 
Up  I  up  I  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

*  You  look  round  on  your  mother  earth, 

As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you ; 
As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth, 
And  none  had  lived  before  you  I 

'  One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwute  lake. 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why. 

To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake. 
And  thus  I  made  reply  : 

<  The  eye — it  cannot  choose,  but  see ; 

We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 
Our  bodies  feel  where'er  they  be, 
Against,  or  with  our  will. 

<  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 

Which  of  themselves  our  minds  im« 
press ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

*  Think  you,  *mid  all  this  mighty  sum 

Of  things  for  ever  speaking, 

That  nothmg  of  itself  will  come. 

But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ? 

*  Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone. 

Conversing  as  I  may, 
I  sit  upon  this  old  ^ray  stone, 
And  dream  my  time  away/  *' 

**  The  verse  goes  very  smoothly  and 
musically,"  said  my  aunt;  "  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  it." 

<*  'Tis  as  easy  as  possible,**  said  T, 
*'  only  you  must  consider  it  for  a  little. 
WordsworUi's  poetry  is  intended  for 
persons  who  have  some  powers  of  re- 
flectioD,  and  who  exercise  those  powers ; 


and  therefore,  my  dear  aunt,  it  is 
especially  fitted  for  you." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  will  lend  me 
the  book " 

"  It  is  here  ;  I  have  it  in  my  pocket, 
and  you  shall  read  it  at  your  leisure  ; 
but  listen  now  to  two  or  three  stanzas 
more,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  un- 
derstand readily :" — 

'*  Books  !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife : 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet ; 

How  sweet  his  music  I     On  my  life, 
There's  more  of  ndsdom  in  it. 

'*  And  hark !   how  blithe  the  throstle 
sings ! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher  ; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things ; 

Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

**  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth. 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 

Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

"  Enough  of  science  and  of  art; 

Close  up  the  barren  leaves  ; 
Come  fortn,  and  bring  tcith  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 

"  This,  my  dear  aunt,  is  excellent : 
it  is  not  a  mere  diversion  of  the  spurits 
with  a  picture  of  pleasing  natural 
scenes;  but  it  is  instruction  of  the 
best  kind,  save  one,  that  can  be  given 
to  rational  and  reflective  bemgs.  For 
next  to  the  stud^r  of  divine  things, 
whereby  the  mind  is  informed  by  direct 
beams  of  li^ht  from  the  great  source 
of  all  intelligence  and  go<^e8s,  what 
80  excellent  as  to  be  taught,  and  not 
onl^  taught,  but  led  on  and  assisted, 
as  it  were,  by  the  pleasing  images  and 
soothing  cadences  of  poetry,  to  gather 
a  theory  of  moral  sentiments  from 
nature  herself,  and  all  her  forms  of 
loveliness  and  shows  of  beauty?  I 
allow  that  you  may  gather  a  veiy 
agreeable  and  not  altogether  unphi- 
losophical  theory  of  moral  sentiments 
from  the  book  of  Adam  Smith  on  that 
very  subject ;  buti  own,  that  for  myself 
I  can  read  no  book  of  his  without  some 
associations  of  disgust,  arising  from 
the  use  which  has  been  made  by  the  ' 
dull,  the  heartless,  and  the  covetous,  of 
his  treatise  on  the  wealth  of  nations. 
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Mor60v6r«*I  do  b^liere  that»  to  confess 
the  truth,  the  man  was  litUe  less  an 
infidel    than  his  friend   Hume,    and 
therefore  shut  out  from  such  know- 
ledge  and    such    sympathy  as    most 
assuredly  are  necessary  fully  to  deve- 
lope  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression, 
and  to  apply  our  minds  more  directly 
to  the  instruction  which  the  verses  I 
have  repeated  are  so  well  calculated  to 
convey,  only  imagine,  my  dear  aunt, 
how  very  many  impressions  of  heauty 
and  of  truth   (or  hoth  in  one,   for 
truth  is  beautiful,  and  beauty  rejoices 
in  the  open  sunshine  and  undisguised- 
ness    of  truth) — only    imagine    how 
abundantly  such  impressions  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  soul,  if  we  only  went 
forth  properly  prepared,   that  is  to 
say,  with  awakened  hearts,  or,  as  in 
the  words  of  the  poet,  with  a  heart 
that  watches  and  receives.     True  it  is 
that  the  great  mass  of  mankind — and 
womankind,   my  dear  aunt,  must,  I 
fear,  be  included — true  it  is,  that  they 
pass  through  the  world,  and  all  the 
things  of  utility,  and  beauty,  and  in- 
structiveness  which  nature  provides, 
as  if  they  were  deaf  and  blind.     They 
may  see  and  hear  with  their  corpore^ 
senses;  but  with  respect  to  natural 
truth,  as  well  as  to  divine,  it  may  be 
affirmed  of  them,  that  seeeing  they 
see  not,  and  hearing  they  do  not  un- 
derstand.     They    pass    on    without 
taking  notice.      Their  eyes  may  be 
very  good,    but    they    are    afflicted 
(though  they  do  not  know  it)  with 
blindness  of  the  heart.     They  have 
not  *' &  heart  that  watches  and  re- 
ceives ;"  and  without  that,  they  walk 
in  vain  through  the  sunshine,  and  the 
shade :  the  dews  of  the  morning  bring 
no  refreshment  to  their  souls,  and  the 
solenmities  of  night  bring  no  elevation 
to  their  Uioughts.     This  is  the  truth 
with  regard  to  them,  but  as  I  have 
said,   they  know  it  not,   neither  do 
they  conceive  fot  a  moment  the  depth 
of  their  loss.      This  is  the  cominon 
condition  of  ignorance }  for,  as  Plato 
gays — (you  have  heard  of  Plato,  my 
dear  aunt,  though  you  oanliot  imagine 
how  beautifully  he  wrote,  unless  yod 
learn  Greek,  ivhich  you  may  do,  for 
Cato  leartied  Greek  after  he  was  sixty, 
and  Mrs.  Carter,  though  an  English- 
woman, was  a  very  good  Grecian) — 
for,  as  Plato  s^s — **  Nor  do  the  igno- 
rant philosophiae,  for  they  desire  not 


to  become  wise ;  for  this  is  the  evil  of 
ignorance,  that  he  who  has  neither  in- 
telligence nor  virtue,  nor  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  imagines  that  he  possesses 
all  those  things  sufficiently.**  Here  I 
looked  up  to  my  respectable  relative  for 
some  applause — applause  which  I  trust 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  seeking 
for  myself;  but  when  Plato  was  in 
the  case,  it  was,  as  you  will  admit,  a 
very  different  matter.  The  good  lady, 
however,  applauded  not,  for  by  tins 
time  she  was  in  a  profound  and  tran- 
quil slumber. 

I  had  almost  fbrgotten  my  motto 
from  Coleridge,  which  would  have 
been  impardonable.  Did  ever  four 
short  lines  bring  the  loveliness — the 
tranquil,  balmy,  soothing  loveliness 
of  a  8unmier*s  night-~a  night  £ur 
away  from  the  noise  and  artifidal 
glare  of  the  town — ^more  distinctly 
before  the  mind?  How  beautiful  is 
ni^htl  But  hear  Southey  upon  this 
pomt.  The  man  is  gone  down  into 
the  grave,  but  the  voice  of  the  pod 
still  rings  through  the  earth  with  its 
rich  and  stately  tone. 

"  How  beautiful  is  night! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
'Ro  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck 
nor  stain, 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven ; 
In  full-orb'd  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray. 

The  desert-circle  spreads 
Like  the  round  ocean  girdled  with  the 
skyj 

How  beautiful  is  night  1" 

This  is  a  miyestic  picture — **  Pure  as 
the  naked  heavens,  mi^estic,  free!" 
How  ofr  has  one  witnessed  such  upon 
the  nights  in  June,  vainly  endeavouring 
however  to  give  form  of  expression 
to  the  impressions  of  pure  and  lof^ 
beauty  which  crowded  upon  one's 
heart,  till  even  tears  essayed  to  ex- 
press what  one's  powers  of  language 
could  not.  This  is  the  fate  of  these 
who,  having  at  least  some  glimpses  of 
'<  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine," 
are  yet  wanting  in  "  the  accomplish- 
ment of  vcr5e#"  But  it  was  not  of 
this  I  meant  to  speak;  it  was  of 
Coleridge*s  exquisite  allusion  to  the 
June  night  amid  the  silence  of  the 
woods  and  the  murmurings  of  the 
brook.  You  have  read  the  **  Ancient 
Mariner/'  I  suppose^  from  whiek  thd 
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lines  are  taken.  If  you  ha^e  not, 
read  it  by  all  means  at  the  first  leisure 
opportunity.  1  do  not  mean  any  half- 
leisure  snatch  of  time  in  the  midst  of 
disturbing  avocations.  You  are  not 
to  read  the  Ancient  Mariner  as  you 
would  a  smart  article  in  a  newspaper. 
You  are  not  to  put  it  in  your  bag 
with  the  hope  of  reading  it  at  the 
Four  Courts,  between  the  cause  of  A. 
versus  B.,  and  that  of  E.  versus  F., 
neither  C.  nor  D.  being  your  client. 
No ;  this  is  truly  a  wild  and  wondrous 
tale,  enough  to  set  your  brains  on  end, 
if  not  your  hair,  for  a  good  hour  or 
so  at  the  least,  and  the  more  you  are 
alone  in  reading  it  the  better.  It  is 
a  thing  to  think  upon  I  promise  you. 
All  the  men  of  the  ship  die  around 
the  ancient  mariner,  but  for  his  sin 
and  his  suffering  he  lives  on.  At  last 
the  dead  that  lie  around  begin  to  work 
the  ship  like  living  men,  though 
animated  by  other  souls  than  had 
before  belonged  to  those  bodies : — 

*'  The    helmsman    steered,    the    ship 
moved  on 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The    mariners    all    'gan    work     the 
ropes, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do  ; 
They    raised  their   limbs   like  lifeless 
tools. 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

*'  The  body  of  my  brother's  son 

Stood  by  me  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope. 

Bat  he  said  naught  to  me. 

**  *  I  fear  thee  ancient  mariner,' 
Be  calm  thou  wedding  gnedt, 

'Twas    not    those    souls    that    fled  in 
pain. 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spu'its  blest. 

"  For  when  it  dawn'd,  they  dropp*d  their 
arms. 
And  clustered  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their 
mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  pass*d. 

"Around,    around,    flew    each    sweet 
sound. 

Then  darted  to  the  sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 

Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

"  And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute, 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 


« It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on^ 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon ; 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook. 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night, 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 

The  sleeping  woods  1  I  never  heard 
them  snore,  but  I'll  be  sworn  I  have 
seen  them  in  their  dusky  slumbers,  and 
felt  as  it  were  the  heavy  breathings  of 
their  sleep.  And  who  that  has  ever 
lived  beyond  the  region  of  gas  lamps 
and  granite  pavements,  but  must  have 
paused  now  and  then  on  a  June  night, 
m  pensive  admiration,  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  brook,  down  hidden  among 
over-hanging  trees,  murmuring  away 
for  ever  and  ever  its  quiet  tune  as 
summer's  quiet  influence  prevails? 
Maiden  of  the  downcast  eyes  (for  which 
thou  art  forgiven  in  consideration  o^ 
the  rich  fringes  of  thy  silken  eve-lashes 
thus  more  fully  revealed),  blush  not 
that  I  call  to  thv  remembrance  such  a 
scene,  or  that  thy  heart  was  softened 
by  it  to  the  confession  of  a  trembling 
emotion,  that  no  pleading  would  have 
wrung  from  thee  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  And  dost  thou  remember  how 
the  low  rich  trembling  tones  of  thy 
voipe  harmonized  with  the  scene,  the 
hour,  the  distant  murmur  of  the  brook, 
even  more  than  that  of  the  nightingale 
itself,  whose  notes  at  intervals  rang 
through  the  woods  with  flute-like 
sound  ? 

But  who  is  that  that  calls,  and  our 
names  too  ?  Listen  I  By  Diana's  silver 
bow  it  is — Thomas,  to  tell  us  that  the 
strawberries  and  cream  are  mixed,  and 
that  we  are  waited  for.  Delightful 
repast — yet  have  a  care,  O  man,  that 
eatesti  Think  you  that  you  have 
possessed  yourself  of  the  stomachs  of 
one  calf  and  of  Ave  thousand  snails  ? 
for  how  else  do  you  expect  to  digest 
a  quart  of  cream,  and  the  first  fruits 
of  a  whole  wilderness  of  strawberries  ? 
Milk  undoubtedly  does  agree,  for  the 
most  part,  with  calves,  even  though 
taken  in  large  quantities,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  army  of  snails  having 
to  send  for  the  surgeon  of  the  forces  on 
account  of  a  surfeit  of  strawberries. 
But  nor  calves  nor  snails  could  take 
the  mixture  you  are  now  taking  with- 
out great  dangei*,  nor  can  you.  In 
vain  will  you  seek  to  make  all  sure  with 
a  glass  of  the  undiluted  *' native"  in 
these  parts.  There  is  nothing  stronger 
than  sherry  or  ten  year  old  ale  in  the 
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hoose^  if  yon  were  to  die  for  it.  But 
Btajj  there  is  I  know  a  large  bottle  of 
castor-oil  kept  for  the  occasional 
physicing  of  the  village.  It  shall  be 
ordered  up  to  your  bed-room,  and  you 
may  take  a  hearty  pull  if  you  find  things 
going  wrong.  You  may  smile,  but 
there  is  a  gnmlook  at  the  end  of  your 
smile,  which  satisfies  me  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  wisdom  of  my  precaution. 
As  for  me,  I  take  the  iruit  after  the 
manner  of  an  epicure— just  a  slight 
sprinkle  of  powdered  sugar  to  bring 
out  the  flavour,  and  then  a  ^lass  of  fair 
water.  In  this  way  you  imbibe  the 
true  fragrantflavour  of  the  strawberry, 
but  then  you  must  proceed  leisurely, 
and  ponder  upon  the  taste.  If  you 
eobble  up  your  strawberries,  crunch- 
ing them  as  a  hungry  donkev  does 
thistle-tops,  or  as  if  you  feared  some 
one  else  might  get  a  second  helping 
before  you,  you  never  can  have  any 
correct  notion  either  of  the  profound 
strength,  or  of  the  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, which  are  bound  up  with  the 
true  and  properly-tasted  flavour  of  the 
strawberry. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  real  amateur  of 

Sort  trying  the  first  glass  out  of  the 
rst  bottle  of  a  bin  which  he  had  held 
sacred  from  mortal  touch  for   seven 

J  ears?'  Have  you  marked  how  it  is 
eld,  yet  not  held  upon  the  tongue  and 
throat  in  its  passage  downward — how 
it  is  made  to  flow  in  a  continuous 
stream,  yet  so  leisurely  that  every 
gland  is  touched  by  every  drop  as  it 
descends  ?  It  is  the  precept  festina 
Unte  reduced  to  the  perfection  of  prac- 
tice. As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
8emi>solid  to  be  submitted  to  the  rules 
strictly  applicable  to  a  liquid,  remember 
this  delilirateness  of  tasting,  when 
eating  your  best  strawberries. 
«  *  •  ♦  *  ♦ 

JEheuf  fiigaces  labtmtur  anni.  One's 
feelings  are  not  what  they  were  ;  but 
still  June  is  as  beautiful  as  ever,  though 
we  may  rMjard  it  differently.  Our 
admiration  is  not  less,  but  it  has  differ- 
ent associations,  and  for  so  far  its 
character  has  changed.  We  observe 
more  carefully  than  in  the  days  of  old, 
because  in  all  things  we  are  more 
calm. 


'  And  so  I  dare  to  hope. 


Though  changed  no  doubt  from  what  I 

was  when  first 
I  came  among  these  hills ;  when  like  a 

roe 


I  bounded  o*er  the  mountains,  by  the 

sides 
Of   the   deep   rivers    and   the   lonely 

streams, 
Wherever  nature  led  :  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads, 

than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.    For 

nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasure  of  my  boyish  days 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all 

gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all.     I  cannot  paint 
What    I   then    was.      The    sounding 

cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;    the  tall 

rock. 
The  mountain  and  the  deep  and  gloomy 

wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  then 

to  me 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.     That  time 

is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.  Not  for  thi5 
Fidnt  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur ;  oth^ 

gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss,  I  would 

believe, 
Abundant    recompense.      For    I    have 

learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thou|^htle6s  youth ;  but  hearing  of- 
tentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have 

felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  ioy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublimj 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwdling  is  the  light  of  setting 

suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  lur. 
And  the'  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of 

man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impek 
All  thmking  thii^,  all  objects  of  all 

thought 
And  rolls  through  all  things.     There* 

fore  am  I  stul 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains  ;   and  of  all  that  we 

behold 
From  this  green  earth." 

This  is  the  whole  matter,  as  beauti- 
fully told  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
The  vivid,  passionate  sense  of  beauty 
which  hurries  us  along  in  an  indistinct 
rapture — that  it  is  which  passes  away, 
but  other  gifb  follow  n^ch  are  aimn- 
dant  recompense^  and  fitter  fot  r— "- 
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vhich  experience  begins  to  render 
"deep  contemplative."  We  do  not 
8ee>  And  feel^  and  pass  away ;  but  we 
pause^and  ponder,  and  connect  thought 
with  thouffht^  and  thus  make  the 
beauties  of  nature  more  thoroughly 
our  own  than  in  the  days  of  our  aching 
joys  and  dizzy  raptures. 

Methinks  London  is  not  very  love- 
able  in  June,  though  politics  and  plea- 
sure are  generalhr  pursued  in  that 
month  with  as  much  eagerness  in  Lon- 
don as  in  any  other  month  of  the  year. 
In  no  other  month  is  the  house  more 
likely  to  be  full  of  members,  or  the 
parks  and  the  opera  more  full  of  com- 
pany. And  the  more  retired  parts  of 
the  parks  are  very  well  to  walk  in, 
taking  into  consideration  that  you  are 
in  town;  and  the  old  elm  trees  and 
younger  shrubs  of  lighter  hue,  look 
pret^  enough ;  but  June  seems  to  call 
for  a  more  abundant  current  of  fresh 
air,  and  a  wider  range  of  view  over 
wood  and  meadow.  Moreover,  the 
smoke  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
kitchen-chimneys,  though  nothing  like 
what  thickens  and  obscures  the  air  of 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham,  and  the  rest,  is  far 
from  ajffreeable,  even  in  London.  You 
walk  forth  into  St.  Jameses  enclosed 
pleasure-grounds,  and  in  profound  me- 
ditation upon  the  beauty  of  the  towers 
of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  seen 
gracefuUv  rising  beyond  the  trees,  you 
are  wholly  imconscious  of  the  aggre- 
gated particles  of  condensed  smoke, 
vulearlv  called  a  soot-flake,  which, 
wafted  by  the  breeze  that  does  not  visit 
your  face  too  roughly,  are  deposited 
upon  the  left  side  of  your  nose.  The 
increasing  heat  induces  a  gentle  flow 
of  moisture,  adown  which  the  sooty 
particles  arrange  themselves,  and  you 
walk  on  until  the  tittering  of  three 
nursery  miuds,  not  unconscious  of  the 
whiteness  of  tbeir  teeth,  and  the  neat- 
ness of  their  general  carriage,  makes 
you  aware  that  something  is  amiss, 
and  you  start  for  fear  that  in  a  fit  of 
absence  you  have  walked  out  with  your 
nightcap  on  instead  of  a  hat.  A  hand- 
kerchief, however,  applied  to  your  face 
reveals  the  mischidi  and  makes  you 
look  ten  times  more  hideous  than  be- 
fore ;  of  which  havine  a  just  suspicion, 
you  rush  to  your  loogings,  or  to  the 
nearest  club  to  which  you  belong,  to 
wash  your  unlucky  face. 
In  Juoei  Westminster  Hall  is  very 


oppressive— not,  however,  the  great 
hall  itself,  which,  with  its  bare  walls 
and  floor  of  stone,  b  cool  enough,  and 
in  that  antique  chamber,  if  one  has  no 
objection  to  being  ridiculous,  one  may 
pace  to  and  fro  in  all  the  sublime  dig- 
nity of  utter  brieflessncss,  and  cool 
enough  even  in  June.  But  I  mean  the 
law  courts,  which  are  '<  external  to, 
and  superinduced  upon,"  the  said  hall. 
The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  who,  having  a  very 
simple  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
described  a  certain  lunatic,  who  mani- 
fested his  lunacy  by  putting  on  his  shirt 
last  instead  of  first,  as  wearing  his  shirt 
external  to,  and  superinducea  upon  his 
other  garments.  These  law  courts, 
especially  the  Queen*s  Bench,  have  a 
strange  woody,  woolly,  wiggy  smell, 
which  in  summer  is  very  choky.  When 
I  smelled  it  first,  I  thought  it  would 
wear  away,  but  it  "ever  is  the  same.*' 
The  judges  change,  and  the  barristers 
change,  and  I  suppose  the  attomevs 
change ;  but  other  things  remain — the 
smellremains,  and  greets  you  the  mo- 
ment you  enter  the  passage  to  the  court, 
in  which  passage  the  old  woman  re- 
mains, with  her  stall,  for  the  sale  of 
oranges  and  gingerbread,  which  have 
looked  the  same  withered  and  dustified 
things  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
ushers  appear  to  be  the  same,  and  the 
short-hand  writers,  and  the  jurymen, 
look  the  same,  though  doubtless  they 
are  different  It  b  shocking  to  be 
amid  this  close  fustiness,  and  the  per- 
petual dull  murmuring  wrangle,  often 
about  mere  trivialities,  in  the  bonnie 
month  of  June,  unless  indeed  one  b 
particularly  well  feeel,  which  has  a  won- 
derful effect  in  mitigating  the  smell, 
and  taking  away  the  sense  of  semi-suf- 
focation. 

It  b  long  ago  now — perhaps  the  year 
1828 — that  one  fine  day  in  June,  Scar- 
lett had  been  opening  brief  after  brief, 
in  case  after  case,  taking  the  whole 
affair  as  easy  as  if  he  had  l^n  plucking 
cowslips  in  a  meadow.  Tindall  was 
musing  over  piles  of  papers,  and  Taun- 
ton writing  opinions  on  the  ends  of 
briefs,  whue  Brougham  twitched  his 
nose,  and  made  mbtakes  in  law  which 
were  good-humouredly  corrected  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley.  Why  should  I 
remain  who  had  no  certain  business  but 
to  look  on,  and  who  had  a  gig  and 
horse  standing  at  Charing  Cross,  and 
an  invitation  m  my  pocket  to  spend  the 
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next  two  day«  near  Croydon  in  Sorrey  ? 
A  certain  Mr.  Marrjatt,  and  a  sodden 
burst  of  ftunshine,  two  things  as  unlike 
as  possible,  settled  the  matter.  Mar- 
ryatt  got  up  to  move  for  anew  trial,  and 
I  to  move  off ;  and  soon  the  Thames 
was  between  me  and  Westminster,  and 
I  was  in  full  trot  for  the  rising  grounds 
of  Surrey. 

Brixton  hill  is  not  an  uglr  .place, 
though  people  who  do  not  fcnow  it 
associate  it  with  the  ideas  of  snug  citi- 
zens* boxes  along  a  dusty  road,  and 
with  a  treadmill  which  is  kept  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  benefit  of  the  London 
vagabonds,  who  "snap  up  unconsi- 
dered trifles"  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames.  Then  you  come  to  Stteat- 
ham,  along  a  fine  road,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  to  the  right  of  "  woods, 
and  lawns,  and  palaces,**  stretching 
away  to  Kew,  and  Wimbledon,  and 
Richmond.  Streatham  itself  is  a  nice 
clean  country-looking  place,  and  was 
more  rural-looking  then  than  now,  fbr 
the  graceful  wooden  snire  that  rose  so 
picturesquely  against  its  back-ground 
of  trees  has  been  burned  down  by 
lightning,  and  they  have  built  a  more 
stem-looking  stone  one  hi  its  place. 
A  beautiful  country  lies  to  the  left,  as 
one  dashes  down  the  slope  from  Streat- 
ham towards  Croydon,  and  now  we  are 
upon  the  broad  Brighton  road,  as 
smooth  as  a  bowling-green,  and  dry  as 
a  carpet,  then  perpetually  travelled 
over  by  Brighton  coaches  ;  but  now  a 
comparative  solitude,  for  the  multitude 
prefer  the  r^boad,  with  all  its  noise, 
iU  steam,  and  its  close  carriages.  This 
is  all  very  well  in  a  day  of  pelting  rain 
or  snow,  or  any  day  when  a  saving  of 
two  hours  in  a  journey  of  fifty  odd  miles 
is  a  matter  of  importance;  but  give  me 
the  open  road  and  the  fresh  air  from 
the  fields  in  fine  weather,  without  ac- 
companiment of  smoke,  or  steam,  or 
noi»e.  I  can  remember  that  day  even 
now,  how'  sweetly  blew  the  western 
breeze  over  bean-fields  and  clover,  Mid 
bow  (klicious  were  the  odours  wafted 
from  the  meadows  where  hay-making 
was  already  in  progress,  and  from  the 
hedges,  still  white  with  hawthorn  blos- 
soms, which  in  these  narts  goesuniver- 
sally  by  the  name  of  *•  May.*  How 
great  was  the  contrast  between  the 
fresh  ah-  thus  perfumed,  and  the  warm, 
stagnant,  breath-polluted  atmosphere 
of  the  King's  Bench  I  Greater  still 
he  contrast  between  the  choky,  husky 


voice  of  that  laborioiis  gentleBttD,  Mr. 
Blarryatt,  quoting'  case  after  ciae  t» 
prove  that  his  owrn,  or  his  cBeot's  fwt 
of  some  wretched  squabble,  inn^iv 
a  matter  of  thirty-fire  ponnds  three  isi 
sixpence,  was  that  which  ^i^d  le 
taken  by  tiie  Jadees — greater  sSi  ik 
contrast  between  his  huakiness  andtk 
singing  of  innuineraUe  birds — 

"  Sometimes  arising  to  the  sky, 

I  heard  the  sky-larks  sing ; 
Sometimes,  all  little  hh-ds  &at  are. 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  earth  ndar 
With  their  sweet  JBrgomMBg.'^ 

These  sights,  sotrnds*  and  waA  d 
the  country  which  I  ever  lored  is  fee 
weather,  soon  pnt  ail  thotights  of  b»> 
glected  attendance  upon  the  wisdnaof 
3ie  law  out  of  my  head,  and  I  artifed 
in  great  sphrits  at  mj  friend's  hosse. 
It  was  a  sort  of  place  that  01%  sees  o^ 
in  England.  It  was  not  e^tensrre,  BOt 
magnificent — ^not  so  picturesqae,  per- 
haps, as  one  often  falls  in  with  is  Ire> 
land  or  Scotland — no  dashing^  spukiaf 
stream,  no  Tiew  of  mountains  in  ^ 
distance.  But  all  that  art  and  riegKt 
taste  could  do  within  a  liinited  space  to 
make  house  and  grounds  deh^itfiil  n 
here  done.  All  that  expense,  ooe- 
bined  with  nice  judidousness,  aisilscr*- 
pulous  neatness  could  effect,  was  here 
effected.  The  lawn  as  smooth  as  i 
table  covered  wWi  green  velvet — the 
shrubs  grouped  with  carelui  attentks 
both  to  combination  and  contrast ;  the 
flower-beds  trimmed  of  every  leaf  sad 
stalk  that  was  past  its  prinie:,*and  exhi- 
biting only  what  was  in  perfect  flower, 
or  about  to  become  so.  The  walks  ef 
shining  gravel,  without  an  mtrmfiig 
weed,  or  even  a  particle  of  m^eenlf 
dust.  The  windows  of  the  stttbf^ 
rooms,  opening  upon  the  gardenflei 
by  a  fbw  steps  to  beds  of  nugnioBettP 
and  heliotrope^  which  cast  up  their  fra- 
grance into  the  apartments,  where  weft 
gathered  all  the  luxtiries  of  fhmife 
and  table  ornaments — books,  pictureiy 
vases,  and  ornaments  in  diina  and  ala- 
baster, carved  wood,  and  bold. 

I  found  iu  the  drawing-room  tht 
prettiest  young  lady  in  the  world,  whs 
was  quite  a  stranger  to  me*  She  wai 
good  enoiigh,  however^  to  say  tiMt  dw 
had  expected  me,  and  had  sMU  at 
home  to  write  letters  and  mUva  mutt 
while  our  iriendsy  the  ewaslll  «f  A» 
house,  were  gofie  ovi  a  viaiAig*    T« 
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say  the  truth,  I  did  not  care  how  long 
they  staidy  having  left  so  agreeable  a 
person  to  do  the  honours.  Bright, 
blue,  and  beautiful  were  her  eyes,  and 
fair  and  silken  were  her  tresses,  and 
never  were  red  and  white  more  charm- 
ingly commingled  than  in  her  brilliant 
complexion.  She  had  a  mouth  shaped 
like  Cupid's  bow,  and  teeth  of  irory. 
But  what  was  more  fascinating  than 
all  these — for  to  be  alone  with  a  dull 
beauty  is  a  dull  business— she  talked 
well,  and  with  the  utmost  vivacity 
about  every  thing  in  the  world  that 
one  ventures  to  talk  about  with 
women.  We  discussed,  in  the  most 
admirable  manner,  every  thing  about 
the  weather,  and  gardening,  and  rural 
affiiirs  in  general — about  Waverly,  and 
Woodstock,  and  Walter  Scott,  then 
writing  away,  with  undaunted  vigour, 
at  his  life  of  Ni^leon — about  the 
pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition, and  fifteen  other  exhibitions — 
about  the  opera,  and  Sontag,  and 
Donzelli,  knd  Curioni,  and  the  rest  of 
them  who  then  were  in  vog^e ;  and 
my  young  lady  seemed  as  much  oleased 
vnth  my  criticisms  as  I  was  with  hers, 
and  without  any  familiarity  that  was 
unbecoming,  treated  me  as  if  1  were 
an  old  acquaintabce.  She  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  put  on  her  bonnet, 
in  which,  of  course,  she  looked  even 
prettier  than  without  it,  and  walk 
through  the  grounds  with  me.  Never 
was  a  June  day  so  delightful:  the 
flowers  bloomed  more  charmingly,  and 
smelled  more  deliciously  than  usual, 
and  the  birds  sang  with  unwonted 
sweetness. 

As  dinner  hour  approached,  my 
friends  came  home,  and  then  more 
company,  and  we  dined.  I  had  not 
the  felicity  of  leading  my  new  ac- 
quaintance out  to  dinner,  but  I  sat 
opposite,  which  was  agreeable.  We 
had  excellent  cheer,  elegantly  served, 
and  we  took  our  cool  claret  in  mo- 
deration, according  to  the  English 
fashion.  I  liked  all  the  dining  folk 
very  well  save  one,  a  young  man,  tall 
and  bottle-shaped,  that  is,  of  long 
neck,  with  narrow  shoulders,  and  a 
frame  which  widened  as  it  descended. 
He  talked  much,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  with  an  authoritative  air,  as  if  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him- 
self as  a  Sir  Oracle,  and  he  exhibited 
surprbing  powers  of  appetite.  After 
we  got  back  to  the  drawing-room>  my 


young  lady  talked  as  well  as  ever,  and 
sang  most  delightfully  to  her  own  harp 
accompaniment.  I  thought  I  could 
have  looked  and  listened  for  ever. 
We  petitioned  against  candles  being 
brought  in,  on  account  of  the  heat ; 
but  partly  the  twilight,  and  partly  the 
lovely  light  of  a  summer  moon,  shin- 
ing from  a  cloudless  sky,  poured  its 
soft  radiance  into  the  room,  and  this, 
with  the  smell  of  flowers,  the  charming 
sounds  of  song  and  stringed  music, 
and  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of 
the  performer,  made  up  a  whole  of 
extreme  deliciousness.  At  last  the 
company  went  away,  and  my  young 
lady  retired,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
mine  host  and  hostess.  It  was  time 
to  go  to  bed,  if  that  time  can  be  said 
ever  to  come  on  a  lovely  night  in 
June  ;  but  of  course  I  could  not  refuse 
myself  the  delight  of  talking  about  the 
young  lady  who  had  just  vanished.  I 
mentioned  how  much  I  was  ibdebted 
for  her  reception  of  me. 

"  I  had  forgotten,*'  said  Mrs. . 

**  I  thought  you  knew  my  cousin. 
Surely  you  have  met  her  before  with 
us?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  with  earnestness ; 
**  she  is  not  one  of  those  that  one  may 
see,  and  then  forget  that  one  has  seen 
— how  very  charming  she  is !" 

**  She  is,  indeed,  a  very  charming 

girl,"  said  Mr.  ,  **  and  a  very 

good  girl  too,  which  is  better ;  but  I 
give  you  warning,  my  youne  gentle- 
nuin,  that  you  must  not  faU  in  love 
with  her,  for  she  is  engaged  to  be 
married." 

I  felt  as  if  my  friend  had  given  me 
a  blow  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest ; 
however  I  soon  recover^  and  began 
to  indulge  myself  in  very  fierce  hatred 
of  the  unknown  person  to  whom  this 
beautiful  young  ladv  was  to  be  married. 

**  He  must  be  a  happy  man,"  I  said, 
"  who  has  won  so  fair  a  lady-love." 

"  One  would  think  so,"  replied  my 
friend,  «*but  you  saw  no  particular 
signs  of  happiness  about  him,  he  dined 
with  us  to-day." 

What  was  my  surprbe  and  disg^t 
to  find  that  the  bottle-shaped,  much- 
talking  young  man,  was  the  affianced 
futur  of  this  charming  creature.  What 
could  she  see  in  him?  How  could 
she  have  any  affection  for  a  man  who 
ate  so  much  ?  Soup,  salmon,  mutton, 
fowl,  tongue,  besides  an  infinity  of 
potatoes^  cauliflowers,  asparagus^  and 
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early  peas!  How  could  any  but  a 
monster  do  such  havoc  upon  eross 
victuals  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
creature  he  loved,  and  such  a  creature ! 
He  did  not  love  it  was  clear.  He  was 
incapable  of  any  tenderness  or  delicacy 
of  sentiment. 

Very  likely  he  was,  but  he  was  the 
second  son  of  an  exceedingly  rich 
London  merchant.  He  had  been  to 
Cambridge  University.  He  had  taken 
his  degree  with  some  honour,  and  his 
friends  said  he  would  have  been  among 
the  wranglers,  had  not  the  answering 
of  his  year  been  unusually  good.  His 
father  and  all  his  uncles  and  aunts 
looked  upon  him  as  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  thought  Uiat,  barring 
the  highest  order  of  nobiKty,  any 
woman  in  England  would  scarcely  be 
^ood  enough  for  him.  His  father  had 
lust  bought  an  estate  to  which  a  valua- 
ble living  was  attached,  and  the  gen- 
tleman was  forthwith  to  be  ordained, 
presented  to  this  living,  and  married 
to  the  charming  voung  uidy  I  had  seen, 
whose  beauty  and  cleverness  of  conver- 
sation had  attracted  his  attention  when 
visiting  at  my  friend's  house.  It  was 
much  doubted,  I  believe,  whether  the 
lady  cared  two  straws  for  the  gentle- 
man, but  she  could  learn  to  care  for 
him,  and  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  be  indifferent  to  the  prospect 


of  eight  thousand  a  year  eveDtaaily, 
and  two  thousand  a  year  to  begin  with. 
And  there  was  nothing  against  the 
young  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
always  been  very  steady,  and  had  a 
mind  to  comprehend  mathematics.  The 
whole  matter,  therefore,  was  soon 
arranged.  AH  this  I  gathered  in 
about  ten  minutes,  talk  with  my  friends 
while  the  bed-room  candles  were  bring- 
ing in. 

I  would  willingly  have  ordered  my 
gi^,  even  at  that  late  hour,  and  have 
driven  back  to  town,  but  it  would  have 
seemed  ridiculous.  I  told  some  story, 
however,  of  business  to  be  attended  to 
in  Westminster  next  morning,  and 
arranged  to  leave  before  breakfast.  I 
believe  the  morning  was  as  fine  a  one 
as  ever  came,  but  I  do  not  think  I  took 
much  notice  of  its  beauties  as  I  drove 
rapidly  back  along  the  road  which  I 
had  so  much  enjoved  the  day  before. 
When  eleven  o'clock  came^  I  found 
myself  again  amid  the  hum,  and  sqaeez- 
ing,  and  professional  jokes  of  the  third 
row  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  To 
this  day,  I  sometimes  heave  a  half  siffa 
as  I  pass  through  the  country  to  the 
west  of  Croydon.  The  fnrjumeee  of 
by-gone  days  is  now  a  fine  woman,  in- 
clined to  l>e  fat,  and  the  mother  of 
seven  promising  children. 
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THE   SAINT   AND   THE  AOBBER. 

A   LEGEND   OF   ST.    DOMINIC. 

■r  CHAU.BII  HBBTET. 

Nowadays,  we  may  journey  north,  soath,  east,  or  west. 
Choose  our  route  and  conveyance,  whiche'er  we  like  best ; 

Up  hill  or  down  dale. 

By  coach  or  by  rail. 

Thro*  marsh  or  thro*  fen. 

Thro*  forest  or  glen. 
Across  Hounslow  Heath,  over  Salisbury  Plain^- 
From  Old  York  to  New  York,  and  back  a^ain — 
Without  hearing  those  words  at  which  folks  used  to  shiver- 
That  terrible  summons  to  ^*  stand  and  deliver  1" 

Indeed,  let  us  ffo  where 

We  will,  would  we  know  where 
The  roads  are  unsafe-~echo*s  answer  is  '*  Nowhere.*' 

Those  times  are  gone  by, 

(All  the  better,  say  I) 

When  post-boys  were  peppered 

By  Turpin  and  Sheppard, 

When  lH>ld  Schinderhannes, 

The  Rhine  robber,  ran  his 

Career,  which  for  glory 

Was  ne'er  matched  before,  (I 
Refer  gentle  readers  to  Leitch  Ritchie's  story  ;) 

When,  if  one  left  home 

On  a  visit  to  Rome, 
One  could  scarce  come  in  sight  of  the  Apennines,  ere  a 
By  no  means  sweet  voice  shouted  **  Faccia  a  terra  I" 

Yes,  those  days  are  over. 

And  each  wealthy  rover 
May  go  where  he  will  after  crossing  from  Dover; 

Without  apprehension 

Of  any  detention. 
Except  at  the  Douanes,  which  I  only  mention 

To  show  that  he  may. 

If  he  chooses  to  say 
He  has  nought  contraband,  yet  is  willing  to  pay 
For  the  trouble  the  men  have  in  standing  all  day. 
Looking  out  for  the  carriages  passing  that  way. 
Find  himself  soon  en  route  without  further  delay. 
Ay,  and  hear  the  pleased  officer  whisper  adagio, 
"  Bon  voyage,  Milor,"  or  **  Felice  viagio  r 

Yes,  e'en  Monselice— near  Arqua,  you  know — 
Where  the  house  and  the  tomb  of  Petrarca  they  show ; 
And  not  far  from  the  spot  where,  some  five  years  ago, 

(More  or  less)  Albert  Smith 

All  but  fell  in  with 
Sundry  rogues,  who  in  ambush  with  savage  intent  lay. 
And  who  seldom  treated  their  prisoners  gently. 
Nor  allowed  them  to  publish  their  stories  in  Bentley— 
Yes,  e'en  Monselice's  a  quiet  post  station. 
Fast  losing  all  trace  of  its  bad  reputation, 
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How  changed  from  the  time  when  its  rocky  clif&  were  a 
Snug  haunt  of  Antonio,  dit  Barbenera. 

He  was  a  robber,  brave  and  bold. 

Fond  of  silver,  but  fonder  of  gold ; 

Strong  and  stout — ^fbll  six  feet  high. 

With  bristly  hair  and  a  swivel  eye. 

And  a  voice  like  an  owl's  with  a  cold  in  its  head. 

And  a  beard  as  black  as  his  nose  was  red. 

Now,  some  have  beards  of  a  carrotty  hue 

Like  Barbarossa,  and  some  have  blue, 

(And  they  are  not  just  the  men  to  marry — 

So  writes  Bayley,  and  so  sings  Parry, 

Unless  mammas  wish  their  daughters  undone,) 

And  some  have  long  beards,  like  the  "  Lord  of  London  ;** 

And  some  have  brown,  and  some  have  g^ey, 

(Which  most  beards  come  to  at  last,  by  the  way) 

And  some  have  none  at  all  to  show. 

But  not  so  the  bold  Antonia, 

For  a  lajeune  France^  not  wishing  to  lack  beard, 

He*d  a  harha  nera,  which  means  a  black  beard. 

Full  seventy  men  he  had  in  his  pay. 

On  condition  that  they 

Should  endeavour  to  lay 
Tbeir  hands  on  whatever  miffht  fall  in  their  way. 
And  thus  pay  themselves  without  giving  him  trouble ; 

Provided  that  he. 

Whatever  might  be 
Their  share  of  the  bootr,  should  come  in  for  double. 
He  had  a  lieutenant,  to  him  quite  a  jewel, 
As  ugly  as  he  wa8>  and  almost  as  cruel ; 
The  man  of  all  others  to  step  in  his  shoes. 
Whenever  the  Fates,  in  their  wisdom,  might  choose 

To  snip  his  life's  thread ; 

Tho',  if  truth  must  be  said. 
He  had  rather  they  snipped  the  lieutenant's  instead ; 
For  tho'  life  has  its  sorrows,  he  thought  it  too  pleasant 
To  have  any  wish  to  resign  it— at  present. 

Between  them  they  ravaged  the  whole  country  round,  - 

And  the  poor  peasants  found 

Tho'  they  tilled  the  ground — 

Dug,  planted,  and  sowed. 

Drained,  watered,  and  mowed. 

Yet,  as  soon  as  the  Autumn 

Their  fruit  and  com  brought  'em. 
It  also  brought  men  with  long  daggers  and  knives. 
Who  all  swore  like  troopers,  and  ureatened  their  lives. 
If  they  didn't  agree  without  more  yea  or  nay 

A  tribute  to  pay. 

And  let  them  take  away 
What  they  fancied,  as  welcome  as  flowi^rs  in  May. 
Now  ihej  fancied  corn,  olives,  wine,  grapes,  beans  and  peas ; 
They  were  partial  to  butter,  and  doated  on  cheese ; 
To  turnips  and  carrots  they'd  no  great  objection. 
For  new  milk  and  eggs  they  expressed  much  a£fection ; 
In  short,  they  liked  every  thing,  oats,  straw,  and  hay  too. 
Nor  turned  up  theur  noses  at  a  waxy  potato ; 
But  carried  all  off  from  the  poor  folks,  and  tokL  them         h 
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That>  what  with  the  peas^ 
And  the  milk,  and  the  cheese. 
And  the  wine,  and  the  oil. 
And  the  rest  of  the  spoil. 
They  (the  rohhers)  could  not 
Take  away  such  a  lot 
Of  acceptable  presents. 
Unless  they  (the  peasants) 
Would  lend  them  the  loan  of  their  waggons  to  hold  them  I 

As  may  be  surmised. 

The  police  exercised 

All  their  cunning  and  skill 

With  a  hearty  good  will. 
To  get  rid  of  these  workers  of  mischief  and  ill, 
But  in  vwn,  for  Antonio  bothered  them  still ; 
Tho*  in  plotting  no  Machiavelli  could  match  them. 
The  robbers  were  *'  fly,"  and  they  never  could  match  them. 

In  vain  bribes  were  proffered. 

And  fVee  pardons  offered; 

They  couldn't  find  one 

Just  to  blow  from  a  gun. 
By  way  of  example — ^in  short,  they  were  done ; 
Tho*,  if  they  had  caught  them,  there  would  have  been  slaughterings 
Torturing,  hanging,  and  drawing,  and  quartering, 
Thumbscrewing,  racking,  and  scavenger's  daughtering. 
Which  our  good  ancestors  deemed  in  their  blindness 
Were  methods  more  easy  to  check  guilt  than  kindness ; 

Tho'  we,  their  wise  '*  childre," 

Use  remedies  milder. 
And  thinking  the  culprits  by  madness  b^uiled  are. 
We,  priding  ourselves  on  our  modem  humanity. 
Sanction  all  crime  on  the  plea  of  insanity. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  occupation. 
And  indifferent  reputation. 
And  in  spite  of  the  church'sr  ban, 
Antonio  was  a  moral  man. 
Never  a  day 
Had  passed  away. 
In  which  he  neglected  three  times  to  pray, 
And  I  don't  know  how  many  aves  say : 
Twenty-four  when  he  first  awoke. 
Twenty  more  ere  his  fast  he  broke. 
Praying  to  all  the  saints  in  turn. 
All,  whose  names  he  chanced  to  learn : 
San  Lorenzo,  San  Gregorio, 
San  Francesco,  San  Onorio, 
San  Pietro,  San  Guistino, 
San  Ambrosio,  San  Martino, 
San  Antonio,  San  Ricardo, 
San  Hilario,  San  Bernardo, 
San  Guiseppe,  San  Enrico, 
Last,  not  least,  San  Dominico  : 
One  by  one. 
Omitting  none. 
He  invoked  them  all ;  and  when  this  was  done 
He  began  to  wonder  if  they  would  forget 
How  deep  the  whole  calendar  stood  in  his  debt ; 
And  as  o  er  his  beads  his  fingers  he  ran, 
"        He  felt  he  was  a  moral  man* 
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Bat  moral  or  not,  there  comes  a  day 
When  man*s  last  thread  of  life  gives  way, 
And  he  the  debt  of  all  debts  must  pay. 

How  to  shun  that  bourne 

From  which  none  return. 
With  all  our  silence  we  cannot  learn  ; 
Not  Euclid,  Bonnycastle,  nor  Cocker, 
Can  save  us  from  Davy  Jones's  locker. 
To  solve  that  problem  may  fairly  puzzle  wit. 

Law  and  Divinity, 

Christchurch  and  Trinity, 

M.A,  D.D., 

Deep-read  tho'  they  be. 
And  moral  as  Pecksniff  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

On  a  weary  steed,  foot  sore  and  lame. 
Towards  Monselice  a  horseman  came. 
And  as  a  long  hill  he  began  to  climb. 
He  looked  around  him  from  time  to  time. 
And  sprang  off  the  saddle,  his  horse  to  lead,  * 
And  unsheathed  his  sword  in  case  of  need. 
As  if  he'd  a  sort  of  instinotive  suspicion. 
He  stood  just  then  in  an  awkward  position. 
He  stopped  to  rest  in  a  shady  spot. 
For  the  hill  was  steep,  and  the  day  was  hot ; 
When  sudden,  ere  he  could  Jack  Kobinson  say, 

(Two  words,  by  the  way. 

Which  Italians  may 
In  pretto  Toscano  translate,  for  all  we  know. 
By  Giovanni,  or  Nanni  Robinsonino  ;) 
A  robber  rushed  out  from  a  thicket  hard  by. 
And  quietly  bad6  him  **  Deliver  or  die." 

'*  Deliver,"  quoth  he, 

"  My  friend,  do  you  see    ■ 
Aught  green  m  my  eye,  that  you  talk  so  to  me  ? 
Here's  my  answer,  perhi^ps  it  may  vex  you,  well  let  it. 
My  money's  my  own,  and  I  wish  you  may  get  it ; 
I'd  give  you  the  same,  that  I  would,  no  sham. 
Were  you  Blackbeard  himself."    "  And  so  I  am." 

Without  more  ado, 

To  their  swords  they  flew. 

Thrusting,  piercing. 

Carte,  and  tiercing. 
Never  were  men  their  strokes  so  fierce  in  ; 

Cutting,  slashing. 

Maiming,  gashing. 
Trying  to  settle  each  other's  hash  in 
As  short,  nay,  shorter  space  of  time 
Than  it  takes  for  a  trick  in  a  pantomime ; 
When,  oh !  that  thrust,  and,  oh !  that  groan, 
Down  fell  Antonio  dead  as  a  stone. 
With  a  face  as  white  as  his  beard  was  black. 
And  a  sword  thro'  his  heart  coming  out  at  his  back  I 

The  traveller  wiped  his  blade  in  haste. 
For  he  thought  he  hadn't  much  time  to  waste. 
And  he  mounted  his  steed  with  great  good-will. 
And  never  looked  back  till  he'd  crossed  the  hill ; 
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And  'twas  lucky  for  him  that  he  didn*t  delay^ 

For  soon  after  the  fray^ 

On  a  charger  grey. 
The  ugly  lieutenant  came  riding  that  way> 
With  a  dozen  fierce  robhers  armed  to  the  teeth« 
All  clad  in  huff  coats^  with  hreastplates  beneath. 
The  Heutenant  started,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
And  pointed  hb  finger  in  mute  surprise. 
And  looked  as  puzzled  as  Thomas  Noddy, 
Could  he  be  mistaken,  or  vxu  it  a  body  ? 

Still  nearer  he  drew. 

The  closer  to  view 
The  strange  sight  before  him^ — one  glance,  and  he  knew 
That  it  %Das  a  body,  but  whose  f     Once  more 
He  scanned  the  features  aSl  stained  with  gore, 
And  uncovered  the  corpse,  a  short  cloak  wrapped  in. 
And  cried,  "  Vm  shot  if  it  isn't  the  captain !" 

They  dug  him  a  grave  'neath  on  old  oak  tree. 
As  pleasant  a  spot  as  you'd  wish  to  see. 
And  they  laid  the  earth  lightly  over  his  head. 
And  chose  the  lieutenant  their  captain  instead. 
And  sprinkled  some  dust  where  the  road  was  gory. 
And  left  brave  Blackboard  alone  in  his  glory. 

A  year  and  a  day. 

In  his  grave  he  lay. 
Till  one  sunshinv  morning,  quite  early  in  May, 
Saint  Dominic  chanced  to  be  passing  that  way. 
And  he  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak  tree. 
And  gave  with  his  heel  stamps  one,  two,  three. 
Just  where  he  imagined  the  Dody  to  be  ; 

And  with  stamp  the  thurd 

He  uttered  one  word, 
"  Blackbeard  1"  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
A  mile  off  at  least,  for  'twas  said  con  amare, 
And  Blackboard  politely  replied,  "  Si,  Signare." 

The  earth  gave  a  crack,  and  the  robber  came  out. 
Glad  enough  to  escape  from  such  quarters,  no  doubt. 
And,  anxious  all  future  return  thither  to  shun. 
Fell  to  the  saint's  feet,  and  besought  absolution. 

<«  Thou  hast  it,"  said  he, 

'*  From  sin  thou  art  free. 
Because  in  thy  prayers  thou  didst  recollect  me ; 
And  I'm  not  the  saint,  as  thou  soon  shalt  confess. 
To  leave  a  poor  fellow  alone  in  a  mess ; 
Other  saints  may  forget,  but  my  memory's  better, 
/  know  to  a  fraction  how  far  I  stand  debtor. 
And  find  to  thy  credit — Aves,  five  and  twenty. 
Just  thirty-one  Credos,  and  Paters  in  plenty ; 
So,  friend  Barbanera,  to  make  matters  straight. 
Thou  shalt  now  be  let  off  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
For  instead  of  ten  years  (the  time  fixed  upon  for  ye  all), 
One  year  shall  wind  up  thy  woes  purgatorial. 

Stay,  ere  thou  goest, 

'Twere  well  that  thou  throwest 
The  earth  back  again  in  its  place,  for  thou  knowest 
That  people  will  talk,  and  it's  likely  some  may. 
If  they  find  this  great  hole,  shake  their  wise  heads,  and  say. 
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'  Poor  Blackboard  1  he's  gone>  and  we  canH  doubt  which  wayt* 
Ck>me^  111  lend  thee  a  hand,  for  I  can*t  wait  all  day." 

The  robber  obeyed. 

And  they  very  soon  laid 
The  mould  o*er  the  grave  without  shovel  or  spade  ; 
And  they  stuck  up  a  wooden  cross  close  by  the  tree. 
And,  with  help  of  some  chalk  which  at  hand  chanced  to  be. 
Wrote  in  letters  an  inch  long,  that  all  men  might  see. 

Orate  pro  cadma  SarhcB  Nerce, 

As  hud  08  ye  can,  that  the  saints  may  hear  ye. 


THE  WORDS  OP  PAITH. 
nOM  8CBIU.IR. 

**  Drei  Worte  nenn*  idi  ench  inhaUschwcr.** 

Veiled  in  three  words  a  solenm  meaning  lies. 

And  though  men's  lips  those  words  ofltimes  impart. 
Yet  not  from  outward  things  do  they  arise. 
And  he  who  knows  them  learns  them  from  his  heart. 
Man  would  of  every  virtue  be  bereaved. 
If  these  three  words  should  be  no  more  believed. 

Man  is  created  free,  and  he  is  free. 

Though  bom  in  chains  where  stern  oppression  rules. 
Let  not  the  people's  clamours  weigh  with  thee. 
Nor  the  wild  outbreaks  of  misg^ded  fools : 
Fear  the  rude  slave  who  rends  his  bonds  in  twain. 
But  fear  not  him  who  never  felt  the  chain. 

And  virtue  lives — it  is  no  empty  name ; 

Still  by  its  light  we  shi^  our  wanderinss. 
And  though  our  stumbling  footsteps  miss  its  aim. 
Yet  do  we  strive  for  high  and  holy  things. 
Hid  from  the  wise — ^its  power  unseen,  unknown—^ 
It  dwells  in  childlike  hearts,  and  in  those  hearts  alone ! 

There  is  a  God  1  there  lives  a  holy  will. 

Although  our  hearts  are  wandering  and  weak- 
High  over  time  and  space  it  ruleth  still. 
And  bids  us  after  high  and  holy  things  to  seek. 
Eternal  change  on  all  things  is  imprest, 
But  o'er  etermU  change  that  will  exists  in  rest ! 

Guard  well  these  words  I-^in  them  de^  meaning  lies ; 

Let  men  from  lip  to  lip  those  words  impart ; 
Yet  not  from  outward  things  do  they  arise. 

And  he  who  knows  them  leams  them  from  his  heart. 
Man  of  his  virtue  ne'er  can  be  bereaved, 
While  those  three  words  are  steadfiisUy  believed  I 
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REPEAL   AGITATION   IN   THE  CORPORATIONS   AND  IN   PARLIAMENT.* 


It  has  been  our  fortune  to  experience 
not  unfrequently  the  reward  of  those 
unaccommodating  prophets  who  will 
not  consent  to  speak  "  smooth  things'* 
when  they  would  be  "deceits."  Our 
warnings  have  been  rejected  as  frivo- 
lous, and  our  motives  for  uttering 
them  have  been  pronounced  unworthy. 
Still,  through  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port, amidst  reprimands  and  encou- 
ragements, we  have  adhered  to  the 
principles  and  policy  which  we  held 
to  be  wisest  and  best,  and  we  have  good 
reason  now  to  believe  that  many  of 
those  opponents  who  contemned  our 
admonitions,  and  made  light  of  our 
reasonings,  may  have  learned  the  wis« 
dom  which  they  would  not  receive  from 
us,  in  the  progress  of  menacing  events 
which  we  had  anticipated  and  pre- 
dicted. 

Very  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  time  when  the  great  minority  of 
Conservative  politicians  would  see,  in 
the  obscure  agitation  of  plans  fdr  the 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union,  nothing 
which  could  justify  alarm.  The  devi- 
sers of  such  plans,  they  said,  the  direc- 
tors of  such  agitation,  had  no  object  in 
view  but  that  of  basely  serving  them- 
selves. They  were  men  of  mSignant 
passions  and<usappointed  ambition,  who 
could  feel  a  joy,  such  as  demons  may 
feel,  in  convulsion  and  disorder.  They 
were  men  of  broken  fortunes,  to  whom 
pestilent  and  seditious  activities  recom- 
mended themselves  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. They  were  not  men  who  really 
contemplated  the  ends  at  which  they 
professed  to  aim,  or  who  indulged  in 
the  faintest  hope  or  surmise  that  such 
ends  were  attainable. 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
when  representations  of  the  same  cha- 
racter were  made  respecting  the  agita- 
tors for  what  was  called  Catholic 
emancipation.     The  parties  who  were 


then  described  as  having  no  public  in- 
terest at  heart,  lived,  nevertneless,  to 
see  a  measure  of  vast  public  moment— 
a  concession,  indeed,  involving  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion— yielded  to  their  persevering  and 
seditious  importtmities.  The  same 
parties,  or,  to  speak  with  more  preci- 
sion, the  same  individual,  (in  whom  a 
party,  vast  in  numerical  stren^,  ap- 
pears concentrated,)  after  this  great 
success,  advanced  in  his  demands,  and 
claimed  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union. 
His  efforts  were  met  by  many  a  friend  to 
the  integrity  of  the  British  empire 
with  the  same  arguments  which  had 
already  proved  ineffectual:  we  were 
not  disposed  to  place  reliance  on  them. 
They  had  been  proved,  and  found  weak. 
We  thought  them  worse  than  weak — 
pernicious.  We  felt  convinced  that 
they  could  not  harm  the  cause  of  re- 
peal with  its  supporters.  We  feared 
they  might  disarm  the  vigilance  of  its 
opponents.  We  employed  other  argu- 
ments, which,  at  the  time,  offenaed 
some  of  our  friends,  but  to  which,  we 
apprehend,  events  have  since  given  au- 
thority. 

It  is  our  firm  persuasion  that,  had 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  been 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  repeal  agitation, 
the  municipal  reform  bill  for  Ireland 
in  its  present  form  would  not  have  be- 
come law.  So  long  as  "repeal"  was 
regarded  as  a  scheme  for  promoting 
Mr.  O'Connell's  personal  interests,  and 
Mr.  O' Council  was  regarded  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  none  but  personal  in- 
terests to  serve,  it  was  no  more  than 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  no  great  evil 
was  likely  to  arise  from  granting  to  cities 
and  towns  in  Ireland  privileges  which 
had  been  already  bestowed  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  What  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  right  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, it  was  thought  unwise  to  withhold 


*  Repeal  of  the  Union :  the  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  Corporation 
of  Dablin,  on  the  28th  February,  1843,  on  Mr.  O'Conneirs  motion  to  petitfon  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.  By  Isaac  Butt,  Esq.    Dublin,  Curry  &  Co.    1848, 
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from  the  people  in  Ireland.  Had  the 
schemes  for  e£R?ctfaig  a  repeal  of  the 
union  heen  thought  formidable,  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  might  hare  prevailed ; 
but*  so  long  as  a  large  partj  in  the 
British  senate  regarded  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell's  motires  and  views  as  sordid  and 
personal,  and  bis  schemes  as  having  no 
other  object  than  to  make  dupes  of  all 
.  who  could  bt  allured  into  taking  part 
in  them»  it  was  thought  that  the  mcon- 
Teniences  likelj  to  arise  from  tran&fer- 
ii^  the  corporations  of  Ireland  from 
Protestants,  who  had  ever  been  fiuthful 
to  British  connection,  to  the  partj  who 
are  now  ascendant,  were  not  so  inju- 
rious and  grave  as  the  conseipiences 
were  likelj  to  become,  of  remstmg  the 
clamorous  earnestness  with  which  mu- 
aidnal  reform  was  demanded. 

The  concession  of  these  claims  was, 
to  no  little  extent,  a  compensation  to 
the  repeal  partj  in  Ireland  for  their 
virtual  loss  of  office.  For  six  years 
they  might  be  said  to  have  governed 
the  British  empire  and  its  dependencies, 
through  the  miedium  of  a  ministry  con- 
tented to  hold  office  as  their  ag^ts  and 
representatives.  It  is  a  strange  episode 
in  British  history,  the  annlds  of  this 
^< alien**  government  It  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  repeal  party,  their 
government  of  a  conquered  country. 
The  king,  the  people,  the  nobility  of 
England  were  overpowered  by  the  as- 
cendancies of  an  anti- Anglican  party. 
England,  however,  was  not  subdued. 
During  six  years  of  adversity  and 
danger  she  prosecuted  efforts  almost 
without  a  parallel,  to  recover  her  lost 
power.  The  blessing  to  be  looked  for 
on  all  such  labours  was  vouchsafed. 
England  has  resumed  her  power,  but 
the  party  from  whom  she  rescued  it 
hvA  attained  a  strong-hold  of  no  ordi- 
nary strenffth.  The  repeal  party  has 
won,  in  the  Irish  corporations,  for- 
tresses from  which  it  may,  with  much 
effect,  make  demonstrations  of  its 
power,  and  create  embarrassment  to 
the  defenders  of  British  connection. 
"  Give  to  0*Ck>nneU  and  the  priests," 
we  long  since  observed,*  **  popish  and 
radical  corporations,  and  what  will  be 
v(  anting  to  complete  the  machinery  for 
repeal  agitation  through  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  land?  And 
that  once  set  a-going  what  is  to  stop  it  ? 


what  power  exists  witboui  i^vkBath? 
constitution  hy  whi<4i  it  couy  he  v- 
rested  or  controlled,  umtH  it  aeeee- 
plishes  its  work,  and  eventuates  is  ^ 
dismemberment  of  tbe  empire?" 

When  we  uttered  tins  biv&^ 
the  cabinet  of  the  *«  Litchfield-Bdw 
compact"  was  in  power.  We  bn 
now,  and  are  thanUul  for  theUet^ 
a  ministry  of  a  dilTerent  descf^tiia. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  ^remmest<kiKi.^ 
hold  place  during  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  is  not  likdy  to  MdL 
the  power  of  serving*  its  conrtn  k^ 
opposing  mesMires  ciJculated,  if  tJ 
designed,  to  effect  the  natioasl  rwL 
We  are  not,  tbarefore,  without  a  h^ 
that  the  sdiemes  of  tlue  Irish  cofTon- 
tions  may  not  have  all  the  sncccsiwtech. 
under  other  circunistanees,  we  h>d  ap- 
prehended :  but  we  are  very  sore  tkt 
no  reflecting  man  wiD  require  of  «  £ 
this  day  to  justify  our  pre^ctiofis.  Al 
that  we  anticipated  as  to  the  tsss^ 
quences  of  municipal  reform  kastika 
place.  If  our  worst  antidpatieei  £t 
not  perhaps  speedily  realised,  it  v^ 
be,  humanly  speaking,  because  Gnu 
Britain  is  now  blessed  with  a  nuBBtn 
powerful  enough,  and  wise  eotn^  t^ 
withstand  the  e^orts  of  what  do  \r» 
friend  to  the  empire  should  deoj  to  ^ 
a  very  formidable  party.  It  is  sot  if 
affecting  to  despise  its  power  tkMih 
efforts  of  such  a  partj  can  be  eosat^- 
acted. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  that  tB* 
proceedings  of  tbe  Di]d>Iin  corpcfii^ 
during  the  late  glorious  thrra  djQ 
have  become  matter  of  permsiiest  re^ 
cord.  They  will  instruct  many  wfcoQ 
it  was  difficult  to  convince,  ^  UiU 
ambidon  which  prevails  within  tlit 
municipal  body,  and  they  have  p«> 
cured  for  us  a  gratification  mbA  so  d- 
v.*intage  of  whidi,  had  not  Mr.  O'Coc- 
neirs  speech  on  Fdiraary  28  1*^ 
formally  reported,  we  nqght  have  fees 
deprived. 

A  corrected  report  of  Mr.  BirfiJ 
speech  in  reply,  delivered  on  the  am 
day,  has  been  published.  Hie  oeca 
sion  and  the  efibrt  w«re  both  mewv** 
ble.  The  occasion  was,  as  it  werei  tk 
op^iing  of  their  battmes  ffcm  ^ 
refonned  corporations  of  hrdflid  * 
the  integrity  of  tbe  Britidi  os^ 
The  effort  was  a  masterly  defsBOt  d 
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British  connection  on  the  part  of  one 
who  had  predicted  the  hostility  which 
be  then  stood  forward  to  resist,  and 
who  met  the  difficulty  when  it  arose 
with  no  Ies8  fearlessness  and  ability 
than  he  had  aforetime  avowed  his  ap- 
prehensions of  it. 

On  February  28,  1843,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, moved  in  the  corporation  that  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  be  presented  on  their  part 
to  the  imperial  parliament.  The  day 
may  be  memorable  in  our  country's 
bittory.  It  will  beoome  disastrously 
ao  if  the  war  which  was  proclaimed 
upon  it  be  not  vigorously  and  wisely 
resisted.  We  should  desire  to  discern 
in  this  necessary  re.sistance  the  pre- 
sence of  a  spirit  such  as  pervades  Air. 
Butt's  admirable  speech — a  spirit  of 
energy,  tempered  by  the  thoughtful- 
ness  which  ensures  due  moderation— 
a  spirit  of  unflinching  resolution  to 
mamtain  great  and  abiding  interests 
and  principles,  tempered  by  that  re- 
spect and  concern  for  national  feelings, 
and  even  for  honest  prejudices,  which 
often  recommend  to  good  men  the 
reasonings  of  an  adversary,  and  render 
them  persuasive. 

It  was  an  intellectual  contest  of  no 
.fOi^nary  character,  that  in  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Butt  discussed  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  for  a  repeal 
of  tne  union,  and  not  the  less  remark- 
able for  the  peculiarity  that  neither  of 
the  competitors  could  put  forth  his 
whole  strength  in  the  struggle.  The 
great  strength  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
case  lay  in  tlie  advantages  of  sepa- 
;^tion  from  England:  Mr.  Butfs 
main  strength  would  be  found  in 
consideration  of  the  danger  to  Pro- 
testantism and  property.  The  occa- 
sion was  one  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  such  topics.  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  to  make  out  his  case  without  the 
reasoning  which  separation  would  sup- 
ply. Mr.  Butt  had  to  meet  his  oppo- 
nent without  the  weapons  which  peril 
to  all  national  institutions  would  sup- 
ply. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
either  of  the  speakers  was  altogether 
abstinent  with  regard  to  topics  of 
which  they  could  not  make  a  liberal 
use.  Our  meaning  is,  that  they  must 
have  employed  them,  if  adverting  to 
them  at  all,  with  a  most  embarrassing 
caution,  and  we  will  do  both  gentle- 
men the  justice  to  say  that  ability  was 
no  less  conspicuous    on    both  sides 


than  the  circumspection  which  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary.    , 

As  a  specimen  of  the  a.bility  and 
temper  in  which  the  discussion  was 
conducted,  wo  shall  offer  one  of  Mr. 
O'Connell's  arguments,  and  Mr.  Butt's 
reply. 

The  third  proposition,  which  the 
honourable  member  proposed  to  es- 
tablish was,  that  the  right  of  Ireland 
**  to  have  a  domestic  parliament  was 
fully  established  bv  the  transaction  of 
1782."  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
after  sketching  in  his  usual  manner 
a  history  of  the  volunteer  armament, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had 
its  origin,  Mr.  O'Connell  proceeded 
tljus — 

**  The  lord  lieutenant,  then  in  Ireland, 
was  changed.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
was  then  sent  over ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1782,  addressed  the  bouse  in  these 
words — *  I  have  it  in  command  from  his 
majesty  to  inform  this  house,  that  his 
majesty  being  concerned  to  find  that  dis- 
contents and  jealousies  are  prevailing 
among  his  loyal  subjects  of  this  country 
upon  matters  of  great  weight  and  im- 
portance, his  majesty  recommends  to* 
this  house  to  take  the  same  into  their 
serious  consideration,  in  order  to  such  a 
FINAL  A1X7USTMEMT  as  may  give  mutual 
satisfaction  to  his  kingdoms. of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.*  I  will  only  read 
one  paragraph  of  the  reply  which  was 
given  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
m  these  words — *  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  re- 
turn his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this 
house,  signified  by  his  grace  the  lord 
lieutenant,  to  assure  bb  maiesty  of  our 
unshaken  attachment  to  his  majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  of  our  lively 
sense  of  his  paternal  care  in  thus  taking 
the  lead  to  administer  content  to  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland.  That 
thus  encouraged  by  his  royal  interposi- 
tion, we  shall  beg  leave,  with  all  duty 
and  affection,  to  lay  before  bis  majesty 
the  cause  of  our  discontents  and  jea- 
lousies. To  assure  his  tnajesty,  that  his 
subjectt  of  Ireland  are  a  free  people. 
Thai  the  crown  of  Ireland  U  an  imperial 
crown,  inseparailff  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  on  which  connexion  the 
intere$t8  and  happiness  of  both  nations 
essentially  depend ;  but  that  the  king- 
dom of  Irelaia  is  a  distinct  hingdotn,  with 
a  parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole  legisla" 
ture  thereof  That  there  is  no  bodjf  of 
men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this 
nation,  except  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  nor  any  other  parliament 
which  hath  any  authority  or  power  ofann 
sort  whatever  in  this  country,  save  only 
the  parliament  of  Ireland*    To  assure 
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his  mijesty  that    we  humbly  conceive 

THAT  IN  THIS  BIGHT  THE  VERT  ES- 
SfiNCE     OF    OUR     LIBERTY     EXISTS  ;     a 

right  which  we,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their 
hirtnright,  and  which  we  cannot  yield 
but  wiwi  our  lires.*  Why  was  not  that 
threat  met  ?  Why  was  it  not  set  at  de- 
fiance ?  Whv  were  they  not  called  on 
to  part  with  their  liberties  or  their  lives? 
On,  no!  the  English  government  suc- 
cumbed— ^the  king  became  sensible  that 
an  adjustment  was  necessary — and  the 
cause  of  quarrel  was  removed.  My  lord, 
they  said  that  the  essence  of  liberty  ex- 
isted in  a  domestic  parliament,  and  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  parliament  of 
England  passed  a  law,  disclaiming  for 
ever  any  privilege  or  right  to  interfere 
with  the  then  established  independence 
of  the  Irish  parliament. 

"  Thus  was  a  solemn  treaty  between 
the  two  nations  entered  into,  concluded, 
and  ratified.     It  was  a  solemn  interna- 
tional compact.      But,  alas  1    England 
never   yet    observed    or    performed  a 
treaty  with  Ireland.      No  ;    she  never 
made  a  treaty  with  this  country  which 
she  did  not  violate  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner.     She  took  every  occasion  to 
violate  the  most  solemn  compacts  with 
Ireland.    And  to  show  you  that  I  do 
not  exaggerate,  I  will  resul  for  you  pre- 
sently, the  first  authority  in  the  land  to 
prove  that  he  concurs  with  me  in  that 
sentiment.     Remember  I  promised  you 
to  read  the  words  of  Bushe,  describing 
the    foulness   of   English    treachery — 
words  which  are  stronger  than  any  I 
have  uttered.     Recollect,  too,  that  the 
nature  of  the  question  under  discussion 
was  the  right  of  Ireland  to  make  her 
own  laws,  and  that  that  right  was  con- 
firmed by  those  proceedings.     It  had  a 
double  effect — it  admitted  the  original 
right,  and  re-asserted  it  for  ever  by  a 
solemn  national  confirmation,  which  put 
an  end  to  all    future  questions   bem^ 
raised  on  the    subject.      I  could  read 
passages  on  passa^s  for  you  to  show 
now  often  it  was  said  by  the  men  in  the 
government  of  each  country,  that  no  con- 
stitutional question  could  hereafter  arise 
between    England    and    Ireland — ^that 
every  such  question  was  set  at  rest^  and 
for  ever.     Time  has,  no  doubt,  passed 
away,    and  many  years  have   elapsed 
since   this    contract   was    totally    and 
shamelessly  violated;   but  there  is  no 
statute  of  limitation  against  the  liber- 
ties of  a  people — ages  may  roll  over,  yet 
their  rights  remain.  If  the  rights  of  the 
monarchy  were  stricken  down  to-mor- 
row, they  would  still  exist.    And  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  those  of  the  Irish 
people  were   co-extensive  and  co-exis- 
tent with  English  dominion ;  that  the 
final  adjudication  of  1782^  was  a  solemn 


treaty  and  confirmation  of  those  rights ; 
and  shame  on  those  who  now  continue 
its  violation.  Oh  1  may  my  countrymen 
rally  round  me,  until  their  mountain 
shout  is  heard  even  in  St.  Stephen's,  and 
the  cry  of  Uberty  is  re-echoed  through 
the  land. 

"  Ireland  may  have  her  freedom  ob- 
scured, but  the  cloud  is  passing  away, 
the  awful  solemnity  of  the  treaty  of 
]  782  is  emerging  from  obscurity.  This 
final  adjustment  was  insisted  on  at  the 
union,  then  insisted  on  in  vain,  but  in 
the  healthier  days  that  are  springing  up, 
a  sounder  policy  will  be  insisted  on  with 
an  irresistible  vigour.  Here  is  the  ninth 
reason  set  out  in  the  protest  aeainst  the 
union,  recorded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  nineteen  peers,  two  of  whom  w«re 
bishops.  9th — 'Because  we  consider 
the  intended  union  a  direct  breach  of 
trust,  not  only  by  the  parliament  vrith 
the  people,  but  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  with  that  of  Ireland,  inas- 
much as  the  tenor  and  purport  of  the 
settlement  of  1782  did  intentionally  and 
expressly  exclude  the  re-agitation  of 
constitutional  questions  between  the  two 
countries,  and  did  establish  the  exclusive 
legislative  authority  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment without  the  interference  of  any 
other.  That  the  breach  of  such  a  solemn 
contract,  founded  on  the  internal  weak- 
ness of  the  country,  and  its  inability  at 
this  time  to  withstand  the  destructive 
design  of  the  minister,  must  tend  to 
destroy  the  harmony  of  both,  by  forariBg* 
a  precedent  and  generating  a  principle 
of  mutual  encroachment  m  times  of 
mutual  difficulties.'  And  so  it  will  be 
made  when  England  is  in  difficulty,  and 
the  more  readily  when  she  has  not 
strength  to  treat  with  contempt  or  scorn 
the  assistance  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  * 

Mr.  Butt  does  not  concern  himself 
in  disputing  the  correctness  of  this 
argument  He  adopts  the  far  wiser 
course  of  setting  the  proper  limits  to 
his  adversary's  conclusion,  and  showing 
the  real  value  of  his  argument — 

"  There  is  no  impression  more  com- 
mon, yet  none  more  utterly  erroneous, 
than  the  belief,  that  in  adopting  the 
views  of  the  honourable  ana  learned 

§'entleman,  wc  are  but  demanding  for 
reland  the  restoration  of  something 
that  this  country  once  had.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  demonstrate  to  this  assem- 
bly that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  like 
restoration  in  the  case. 

**  Ours  is  not  the  case  of  an  ancient 
dynasty,  to  the  memorials  and  traces  of 
which  we  can  point — ours  is  not  the 
case  of  a  people  with  a  law  and  ft  eoQ« 
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ititution  of  oar  own  made  sabjeot  to 
mother  people  differing  from  as  in  laws, 
n  lang^aaige,  and  in  onein — ours  is  not 
he    case   of  a  people  Tike  the  French 
Canadians,  subject  to  foreign  laws  and 
to  foreign  jurisprudence,  and  claiming 
the   restoration  of  their  ancient  laws. 
No !  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man has,  in  this  assembly,  made  no  such 
rase,  he  could  make  no  such  case  for 
Ireland.     All  that  we  can  seek  is  of 
English    origin.      Our  common  law  is 
the  common  law  of  England — the  par- 
liament which  is  claimed  is  a  Saxon  in- 
stitution— the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  can  trace  the  liberties  of  Ire- 
land to  no  higher  source  than  the  Eng- 
lish conquest.     His  claim  is  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  rights.     I  believe  it  of  import- 
ance to  mark  this.     The  liberties  of  Ire- 
land are  rested  on  the  English  conquest 
— on  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  country — on  the  introduction  of 
the   English  common  law  and    Saxon 
rights.     I  repeat,   the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  can  trace  the  liber- 
ties  of  our  country  no  higher  than  the 
English  conquest.  >  No  man  in  his  senses 
indeed  woula  dream  of  calling  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Brehon  law,  and  the 
uld   system  of  the  Irish  chieftamrics. 
Upon  this  point  we  are  agreed,  that  all 
we  seek  is  of  English  ori^n.       The 
charter  of  our  liberties,  the  right  to  our 
parliament,  arose  with  the  English  do- 
minion in  Ireland.    The  claim  lor  repeal 
is  BOW  to  be  put  forward  by  us  as  tbe 
b accessor s,  whether  by  descent  or  incor- 

fioration,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Ire- 
and.  This  is  the  ground  taken  to-day 
by  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
num-i-a  ground,  I  must  say,  not  alto- 
gether consistent  with  the  usual  topics 
urged  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman — of  the  injustice  and  onpres- 
sion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  towards  the 
native  Irish ;  topics  fortunately  ex- 
cluded from  this  discussion,  and  which 
conld  not  help,  but  must  hurt,  the  case 
he  has  put  forward  to  day." 

'*  Bat  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  even  after  the 
extension  of  its  constitution  in  the  reign 

of  James  I the  first  period  at  which 

it  could  possibly  claim  the  character  or 
dignity  of  the  parliament  of  the  Irish 
nation?  Gentlemen  opposite  have  pro- 
bably heard  of  Poynings'  law,  a  subject 
that  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
That  was  not  a  law  of  the  English  par- 
liament—it was  a  law  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  itself;  it  was  passed,  I  be- 
lieve, m  1495 ;  at  all  events,  it  was  tbe 
10th  of  Henry  VII;  it  was  passed 
while  Sir  Edward  Poy  nines  was  Lord  Jus- 
tice, at  a  parliament  held  at  Drogheda ; 
wd  its  enactments  were   these — that 


any  pa 

Ireland,  the  heads  of  every  bill  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  that  parliament 
should  be  sent  over  to  the  English  privy 
council,  and  should  be  approved  of 
there.  This  was  afterwards  modified 
by  an  act  of  Philip  and  Mary.  It  was 
found  inconvenient  to  enforce  literally 
the  provisions  which  obliged  the  heads 
of  every  bill  to  be  sent  over  before  the 

Sarliament  was  convened,  and  this  mo- 
ification  permitted  the  heads  to  be  sent 
over  while  the  parliament  was  actually 
sitting.  But  the  condition  of  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  was  this,  that  they 
could  not  entertain,  they  could  not  in 
strictness  even  discuss  any  bill  until  the 
heads  of  it  were  approved  of  by  the 
English  privy  council ;  that  was,  in  fact, 
by  the  English  attorney-general,  the 
officer  who  in  practice  superintended 
the  Irish  bills.  This  law  of  Poynings — 
a  law  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament 
itself — enacted  the  dependence  of  tho 
Irish  parliament.  It  is  singular  that  to 
this  remarkable  statute  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  has  never  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  adverted.  He 
has  to  the  6th  of  George  I. ;  that  was  a 
law  of  tho  English  parliament,  affirmine 
or  declaring  the  ri^ht  of  the  English 
parliament  to  bind  Ireland  by  its  Taws 
— a  right,  however,  not  often  exercised, 
and  the  assertion  of  which  obviously 
very  little  affected  the  question  of  Irish 
parliamentary  independence  so  long  as 
the  law  of  Poynings  remained  in  force ; 
and  this  law  of  Poynings,  in  fact,  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  the  parliamentary 
institutions  of  Ireland. 

"  Thus  stood  matters  up  to  1782. 
The  English  parliament  having  in  1719 
entered  on  their  statute-book  a  right  to 
bind  Ireland  by  laws  passed  in  that  par- 
liament— a  right  always,  however,  dis- 
puted. The  Irish  parliament  from  its 
earliest  formation,  admittedly  without 
power  even  to  pass  a  bill  that  had 
not  previously  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Engbsh  privy  council.  Thus  stood  the 
question  of  Ireland's  parliamentary  in- 
aependence  up  to  1782.     In   1782  it  is 

Suite  true  the  Irish  parliament  passed 
leir  celebrated  declaration  of  right; 
the  English  parliament  repealed  the  act 
of  the  6th  of  George  I.,  and  renounced 
their  claim  to  make  laws  for  Ireland, 
and  the  Irish  parliament  modified,  but 
did  not  repeal,  the  law  of  Poynings.  I 
beg  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to 
this,  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  union, 
the  Jaw  of  Poyninfi;s  had  never  been 
wholly  repealed,  and  the  portion  of  it 
which  was  reserved  was  made  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  1782— that  constitu- 
tion, which  I  think  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  has  called  a  final  set- 
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tlement  of  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  In  that  year  tms 
degrading  law  was  modified.  The  mo* 
dification  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Yel- 
rerton,  and  consisted  in  this — that  the 
Irish  parliament  might  originate  and 
pass  bills  without  the  previous  consent 
of  the  English  privy  council ;  but  this 
right  was  expressly  reserved  to  the 
English  crown,  that  no  bill  should  be- 
come law  until  it  received  the  assent  of 
the  sovereign  under  the  great  seal,  not 
of  Ireland,  but  of  England. 

**  I  must  again  earnestly  reauest  the 
attention  of  the  assembly  to  tnis  fact. 
By  the  oonstitution  of  1762,  which  I 
understood  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  to  say  was  the  final  settle- 
ment of  Ireland's  independence,  a  bill 
which  miffht  receive  the  unanimous 
consent  of  Doth  the  Irish  houses  of  par- 
liament, required  the  assent  of  the 
sovereign,  under  the  ereat  seal  not  of 
Ireland  but  of  Enc^land ;  a  great  seal  in 
the  custody  of  the  English  chancellor 
alone — a  minister  responsible  to  the 
English  parliament,  and  not  to  the 
Irish.  In  England  the  sovereign  has 
the  power  of  refusing  her  assent  to  any 
measure  passed  by  both  houses  of  par- 
liament; but  she  does  this  under  the 
advice  of  ministers  responsible  to  that 
very  parliament,  hj  the  advice  of  an 
Englisn  cabinet — ^this  is  the  practical 
check  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power. 
But  by  the  boasted  constitution  of  1782, 
the  sovereign  of  Ireland  exercised  the 
right  of  assenting  to  or  rejecting  bills 
passed  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland — 
not  by  the  advice  of  an  Irish  cabinet 
—there  was  no  such  thing  in  existence 
—not  bv  the  advice  of  any  minister 
responsible  to,  or  in  any  way  dependent 
upon,  the  Irish  parliament,  but  by  the 
advice  of  a  mimster  solely  responsible 
to  and  solely  dependent  on  an  English 
parliament. 

**  This  power  to  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land was  not  reserved  as  a  mere  specn* 
lative  monarchical  right.  Did  time  now 
permit,  I  could  read  to  yon  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  the  patriots  both 
of  1782  ana  1800— from  the  speeches  of 
those  who  advocated  the  declaration  of 
right,  and  those  who  opposed  the  union 
in  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
proving  that  they  relied  on  this  neces- 
sity of  having  the  assent  of  the  crown 
under  the  great  seal  of  England  to  all 
acts  of  the  Irish  parliament,  as  the 
security  against  separation — as  the  an- 
swer to  those  who  urged  the  danger  of 
two  independent  legislatures  in  one 
state.  It  was  then  relied  on  as  a  real 
and  practical  control.  Let  us  then  not 
be  led  astray  by  any  declamation  about 
national  honour  and  national  indepen- 
dence,   Was  this  constitution,  I  ask, 


national  independence  ?  Am  I  not  Jio w 
entitled  to  aemand  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  before  he  ealls 
on  us  to  embark  in  this  scheme  of  repeal, 
to  state  distinctly  the  terms  of  the  ob- 
ject which  he  seeks  ?  Does  he  seek  to 
re-establish  this  settlement  of  1782,  or 
seek  something  different  from  and  be- 
yond it  ?  Throughout  the  entire  of  his 
address,  he  has  .never  stated  the  terms 
upon  which  the  countries  must  be  united 
after  the  separation  of  the  legislatures ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  reply,  I  trust  he 
will  feel  it  necessary  distinctly  to  state 
what  is  the  national  indepeofleiiee  at 
which  he  aims. 

"I  repeat,  my  lord,  when  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  calls  on 
us  to  seek  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Ireland's  legislative  independence,  I  do 
think  that  he  should  distinctly  hare  told 
us  what  he  means  by  this.  Does  he 
mean  bv  this  independence,  in  support 
of  which  he  has  cited  so  many  examples 
of  independent  states,  in  proof  of  which 
he  has  affirmed  so  many  propositions  of 
our  fitness  to  be  a  natioii---does  he  mean 
by  this  national  independence,  that 
in  the  most  important  prerogative  ^ 
saving  or  refusing  her  assent  to  onr 
laws,  our  sovereign  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  advice  of  a  foreign  minister— foreign 
if  your  views  be  right— responsible  to 
a  foreign  parliament,  and  influenced  by 
the  views  of  that  parliament  ?  Or,  does 
he  mean  to  demand  something  that  he 
does  not  openly  express — something  Ibr 
which  the  settlement  of  1782  not  only 
furnishes  no  argument,  but  against 
which  it  supplies  an  unanswerable  one  ? 
These,  surely,  are  subjects  upon  which 
we  are  entitled  to  the  most  distmet  and 
explicit  information." 

Then,  after  reminding  his  hearers 
that  according  to  the  constitution  of 
1782  Ireland  nad  no  choice  or  infla- 
ence  in  the  appointment  of  her  own 
executive^  (her  lord  lieutenant  and  a 
chief  secretary  being  appointed  by  the 
British  minister,  and  responsible  to 
him,)  no  voice  in  the  malnng  of  war 
or  peace,  no  army^  no  nayy»  no  am- 
bassadors, colonies,  admiraky  generally 
&c.  he  proceeds^- 

"  iPis  very  easy  to  talk  of  a  provinee 
and  a  nation ;  but  if  there  be  one  situ- 
ation on  earth  of  a  country  to  which  the 
word  province  is  strictly  applicable,  it 
is  to  the  state  of  Ireland  under  this 
boasted  constitution:  a  nation  she  migfat 
be  in  name,  but  without  any  of  the  func- 
tions or  attributes  of  a  nation ;  without 
a  national  executive ;  no  place  for  her 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  wHlh> 
out  her  fleets  or  her  armies ;  no  colonies  ; 
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no  ambassadors  to  other  eoontries.  Un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  go  the  length  of 
reparation,  we  must  be  a  paltry,  pitifn], 
and  subject  province  of  England ;  our 
parliament  a  provincial  and  colonial 
assemblj.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
once  attain  repeal,  and  separation  must 
fellow.  (Cries  of  no !  no  1)  Well,  be  it 
so :  but  unless  you  do  go  this  length, 
^ou  have  only  reduced  Ireland  from  an 
mtegral  part  of  the  empire  to  a  province, 
and  thus  I  answer  the  arg^uments  and 

{propositions  of  the  honourable  and 
earned  gentleman,  which  affirm  the 
greatness  and  resources  of  Ireland. 
What  do  these  prove?  That  Ireland 
is  too  great  to  be  a  province — ^but  a 
province  she  must  be  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1782— under  any  constitu- 
tion you  can  propose.  What  then  re- 
mains ? — ^nnion  or  separation  ! 

**  I  have  said  that  by  the  settlement  of 
1782  Ireland  was  but  a  province.  I 
believe  that  it  was  the  national  indig- 
nation at  the  state  in  which  this  country 
was  then  placed — ^the  discontent,  the 
sense  of  national  degradation  that  was 
thus  created — ^that  first  excited  the  at- 
tempt at  separation  which  terminated 
in  the  blooa-statned  rebellion  of  1798. 
We  have  on  record  the  sentiments  uid 
opinions  of  many  of  the  originators  of 
that  attempt.  I  will  read  to  the  as- 
sembly the  words  of  one  of  these— a 
man,  mistaken  indeed,  and  dangerous, 
but  one  whom  I  will  always  regard  as 
'  a^nerous  and  high-minded  enthusiast, 
and  one  who  was  as  sincerely  attached 
to  the  honour  of  his  country  as  any  man 
who  ever  breathed— I  mean  Wolfe  Tone. 
S»  early  as  1791  Wolfe  Tone  had  been 
a  member  of  a  dub  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  separating  Ireland 
from  England,  and  the  extract  I  now 
read  is  from  a  pamphlet  published  by 
him  in  that  year  to  forward  the  cause 
of  separation.  He  thus  describes — 
truly  describes — the  state  of  Ireland: — 

'*  *  The  present  state  of  Ireland  is 
such  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history 
or  fable.  Inferior  to  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  gifts  of  nature — blessed  with 
a  temperate  sky  and  a  fruitful  soil — 
intersected  by  many  great  rivers — in- 
dented round  her  whole  coast  with  the 
noblest  harbours — abounding  with  all 
the  necessary  materials  for  unlimited 
eommeroe — teeming  with  inexhaustible 
mines  of  the  meet  useful  metals — ^filled 
by  four  millions  of  an  ingenioas  and  a 
gallant  people,  with  bom  hands  and 
ardent  spints--Dosted  right  in  the 
track  between  Europe  and  America, 
within  fifty  miles  of  England  and  three 
hundred  of  France;  yet  with  all  these 
rreat  advantages,  umieard-of  and  un- 
known— ^without  pride,  or  power,  or 
■ without  ambassadors,  army,  or 


navy— not  of  half  the  consequence  in 
the  empire  of  which  she  has  the  honour 
to  make  a  part  with  the  single  county 
of  York,  or  the  loyal  and  well-regulated 
town  of  Birmingham.' 

*'  Is  this  the  state  to  which  you  would 
reduce  your  country  ?  This  is  the  de- 
scription of  her  state  after  nine  years' 
experience  of  the  constitution  of  1782. 
Is  it  not,  I  ask  you,  a  just  description 
of  the  political  position  of  Ireland  under 
that  constitution  ? — *  with  all  her  great 
advantages,  unheard-of  and  unknown, 
without  pride,  or  power,  or  name — 
without  ambassadors,  army,  or  navy  ?* 
'  With  all  her  great  advantages !'  were 
not  the  arguments  then  used  by.  the 
advocates  of  separation,  just  the  same 
as  those  brought  forward  to-day  ?  The 
eloquent  eulogium  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  on  the  powers,  the 
virtues,  and  the  capabilities  of  his 
country,  is  compressed  into  the  few 
sentences  of  WoUe  Tone.  But  in  what 
position  will  you  place  Ireland  by  re- 
pealing the  act  of  union — ^by  recurring 
to  the  independence  of  1782?  '  Not  of 
half  the  consequence  in  the  empire  of 
which  she  has  the  honour  to  make  a 
part,  with  the  single  county  of  York, 
or  the  loyal  and  well-regulated  town  of 
Birmingham.'  Unless  these  arguments 
are  meant  for  separation  they  are  de- 
lusion. It  is  delusion  to  talk  of  national 
independence,  and  then  propose  to  re- 
duce our  country  to  oe  a  paltry, 
pitiful  provmce  of  Britain,  without 
voice,  or  dignity,  or  weight  in  the  em- 
pire. Unless  you  go  the  len^h  of  se- 
riration,  you  do  nothing.  (Cnes  of  no.) 
entreat  vour  calm  and  deliberate  at- 
tention. I  am  endeavouring  to  prove 
to  you  that  in  considering  this  question, 
you  must  not  permit  your  feelings  to  be 
led  away  by  declamation  about  a  national 
independence  that  never  existed,  and 
which,  if  it  means  any  thing,  must  mean 
separation.  I  repeat,  that  by  the^con- 
sUtution  of  1782,  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
were,  in  her  executive,  managed  by  an 
English  minister,  and  the  law  of  Poyn- 
ings  was  modified  but  not  repealed ;  and 
the  power  reserved  to  the  keeper  of  the 
English  great  seal,  of  advising  the  sove- 
reign to  refuse  her  assent  to  their  mea- 
sures, was  relied  on  by  the  advocates 
of  Irish  independenoe  as  the  security 
for  the  connection  between  the  countries. 
That  the  ^ueen  does  possess  the  power 
of  negativmg  a  bill,  no  constitutional 
lawyer  will  or  can  deny.  Suppose,  then, 
the  English  minister  to  advise  the  queen 
to  refuse  her  assent  to  an  act  passed  by 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  Ireland ; 
suppose  her  minister  backed  in  his  ad- 
vice to  exercise  this  prerogative  by  the 
voice  of  an  English  parliament  ana  the 
English  nation ;  what  aro  you  to  do  ? 
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Toa  CMinot  impeadi  the  E&gli^  minis- 
ter ;  700  are  powerless ;  yon  must  rir- 
toallT  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Eoffliah  parliament— a  parliament 
to  whicn  you  cannot  send  one  single 
representative  to  advocate  your  cause — 
in  which  you  have  not  one  single  vote. 
Do  you  tmnk  that  you  will  tamely  sub- 
mit, or  must  not  there  be  again  union 
or  separation  ?" 

Union  or  separation  I      Alderman 
Butt  is  right — 

^'  To  this  complexion  it  nrast  eome  at' 
at  last !" 

It  was  no  ordinary  service  to  his  conn- 
try  to  have  rendered  this  important 
truth  so  indisputably  manifest.  Mr. 
Butt,  certainly,  in  the  discussion  where 
he  so  honourably  distinguished  him- 
self, occupied  a  position  of  which,  if  he 
could  be  satisfied  to  eryoy  a  personal 
triumph,  he  might  well  be  proud.  On 
many  an  occasion  to  which  his  talents 
and  eloquence  gave  eclat — on  one  oc- 
sasion,  of  which  the  majestic  solemnity 
needed  not  an  adventitious  aid  to  give 
it  grandeur — that  in  which  Mr.  Butt 
appeared  in  connection  with  a  great 
associate  to  defend  the  rights  of  an 
ancient  and  loyal  corporation  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords — he  had 
predicted,  in  dear  and  emphatic  terms, 
that  the  activities  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion would  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  to  peace, 
order,  public  security.  He  saw,  as 
the  wise  see,  events  in  the  germs  which 
produce  them  ;  and  as  a  futhfol  and 
eloquent  counsellor,  he  told  the  vision 
which  reason,  not  iimcy,  had  called  up 
from  a  menaced  future.  Mr.  Butt's 
warnings  were  disregarded,  or  else 
other  considerations  prevwled.  The 
new  corporation  was  established ;  and 
with  the  same  fidelity  as  he  had  al- 
ready predicted  what  they  were  sure 
to  become,  he  set  himself  to  disprove 
his  predictions.  As  counsel  for  the 
old  corporation,  he  warned  the  legis- 
lature against  the  unsounded  dangers 
of  the  new  ;  and  itf  an  alderman  of  the 
new  corporation,  he  endeavours  to 
control  its  mischievous  activities,  and 
to  save  the  land  from  its  pernicious 
projects.  The  temper  and  spirit  in 
which  he  alluded  to  bis  very  peculiar 
position  were  truly  admirable^- 

'*  Forgive  the  warmth  and  excitement 


with  which  I  speak.     I  fed^deeplj.    ff 

I  know  mys^,  the  most  earnest  vnsh  rf 
mv  heart  b  for  mj  country's  peace. 
Did  I  seek  a  personal  triumph  for  mjteif 
over  many  wno  have  on  former  oocasc@s 
found  fault  with  me,  I  would  r^Jake 
that  you  should  discuss  this  qoesti^  k 
this  assembly — that  joa  should  carry 
it.  It  will  justiiy  disr^arded  resMEk 
strances,  and  verify  unheeded  precfictictts 
of  my  own.  God  forbid  that  I  sh^d 
triumph  in  such  a  result.  From  thf 
moment  I  have  become  a  monber  of 
this  assembly,  I  have  laboured  in  sm- 
cerity  to  disprove  my  own  pre£cti(»s 
— to  make  this  assemblv  the  means  ef 
good  to  our  country,  wliat  it  ought  te 
be — not  what  I  prophesied  you  wt^iU 
be.  I  am  jealous  for  the  honour  of  ov' 
city.  I  wish  to  see  a  corporatisa-ia 
Dublin  looked  up  to  and  respected.  I 
would  wish  that  when  the  I(xd  majv 
of  Dublin  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  exercise  the  ac- 
cient  right  of  this  city  of  declaring  \hst 
our  opinions,  he  snould  do  so  vith 
authority  and  weight.  Can  you  expect 
this  if  the  first  time  he  appears  there  is 
with  a  petition  such  as  tius  ?  BeserTs 
your  authority  for  better  things.  Dt 
not  squander  your  influence  on  such  a 
project  as  this — a  project  to  whldi  yw 
may  lend  some  little  mfiuence,  but,  ia 
doing  so,  are  sure  to  deprive  yonrselves 
of  immeasurably  more. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  the  eioqaeat 
speaker  addressed  the  Roman  CaUidie 
members  of  the  Corporation  :  we  on- 
cerely  hope  that  the  admonition  may 
not  DC  lost  upon  them. 

"  Never  was  there  a  people  before 
whom  there  was  opened  a  more  wAM 
course  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  than  is 
now  open  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pecfb 
of  Ireland.  May  I  address  that  people 
as  your  friend,  as  your  countrymaa, 
who  must  spend  mv  days  among  yoa, 
for  evil,  or  for  good  ?  After  a  contest, 
in  which  you  have  been  opposed,  per- 
haps by  something  that  was  wrong  and 
selfish,  but  believe  me  also  h^  much 
that  was  honourable,  and  upright,  and 
sincere,  vou  have  achieved  for  yov- 
selves  full  equality  of  civic  rights.  Yeu 
are  proud  of  your  triumph.  Be  it  so— 
whether  justly  or  not,  depends  on  hov 
you  use  it.  You  have  be«i  opposed, 
not  because  Protestants  grudged  aay 
class  a  fall  participation  of  <aTU  ri^bti, 
but  because  they  said  and  thought  voa 
would  not  rest  content  with  these  t%tU| 
but  would  employ  them  to  subvert  t^ 
constitution,  overthrow  the  reH|ii>^ 
and  break  down  the  instifei^iaDa  off  ^ 
realm.  Prove  now  hew  llUw^  tar 
ungenerous,  were  these  ^0gSmmim  M 
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you  would  bring  the  blush  of  generous 
shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  man  who 
conscientiously  opposed  you,  give  now 
your  country  peace — rest  satisfied  as 
you  are.  In  your  triumph,  remember 
moderation — reject  those  schemes  "of 
wild  ambition,  which  you  never  can 
achieve — but,  by  entertaining  which, 
you  must  once  more  distract  your 
country.  "What  have  you  to  seek  for  ? 
You  have  achieved  emancipation— -prou 
have  broken  down  the  old  corporations 
—you  have  gone  further;  you  have 
trenched  on  the  rights  of  Protestants — 
you  have  swept  away  ten  prelates  of 
our  church  (•  no,  no,'  from  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  and  cries  of  *  it  was  Lord  Stanley') 
— you  have  taken  away  one-fourth  from 
the  incomes  of  our  clergy.  I  do  not 
now  mention  these  things  by  way  of 
reproach.  You  have  established  a  na- 
tional system  of  education,  of  which 
Protestants  do  not  approve,  but  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
To  this  system  the  funds  and  support 
of  the  state  are  exclusively  given.  I 
say  not  what  I  think  of  these  concessions, 
but  they  have  been  made.  Right  or 
wron?,  these  things  have  been  done; 
and  if,  after  all,  you  cannot  rest  con- 
tent— if  you  still  seek  that  complete 
ascendancv  for  your  reli^on  and  your 
party  which  is  mvolved  m  repeal,  will 
you  not  justify,  more  than  justify  every 
man  who  resisted  your  obtaining  a  full 
participation  of  all  civic  rights  ?  Seek 
now  for  ascendancy,  and  you  stamp 
truth  upon  the  arguments  of  the  most 
determmed  of  your  opponents. 

"  You  do  not,  you  cannot  believe  that 
now  you  are  oppressed  or  slis^hted  on 
account  of  your  religion— you  have  now 
the  noblest  path  of  virtue  and  of  pa- 
triotism before  you. 

**  Mr.  O'Connell — Hear,  hear. 

"  Mr.  Butt — It  is  not  virtue,  it  is  not 
patriotism,  now  in  the  moment  when 
peace  seems  promised  to  Ireland,  to  call 
into  action  the  dying  spirit  of  party  and 
religious  discord.  You  must  do  this  by 
agitating  repeal.  I  know  full  well  the 
weapons  that  in  such  a  controversy  must 
be  employed — ^it  is  inevitable.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has 
said  he  has  been  blamed  for  writing  his 
history  of  Ireland.  I  blame  him  I  That 
history  should  have  never  been  written ! 
But  mark,  it  was  written  as  the  manual 
of  repeal ;  and  what  are  its  arguments 
— the  necessary  arguments  it  uses? 
The  oppressions  and  persecutions  of  the 
by-gone  days;  and  these  must  be  the 
topics — not  the  peaceful  topics  we  have 
discussed  this  day — that  will  excite  the 
fiercer  passions  of  exasperated  parties. 
What  would  you  have  thought  ot  me  if, 
p stead  of  meeting  this  question  as  your 


countryman  and  your  friend — ^instead  of 
arguing  with  yourselves — of  appealing 
to  our  common  interest  in  our  common 
country,  I  had  appealed  to  those  por- 
tions of  Irish  history  that  would  have 
excited  the  passions  of  the  Protestant 
people  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  not  have 
found  materials  in  the  past,  ay,  and  in 
the  recent  history  of  Ireland,  as  exciting 
on  one  side,  as  calculated  to  stir  up  the 
passions  as  those,  which,  correct  or 
incorrect,  the  honourable  and  learned 

fentleman  has  collected  on  the  other? 
have  not  done  so.  No !  let  the  memo- 
ries of  past  wrongs  be  forgotten ;  away 
with  the  evil  spirit  that  would  wander 
among  the  tombs,  to  hold  communion 
only  with  the  evil  things  of  other  days, 
and  by  an  infernal  necromancy  call  from 
the  grave  the  hideous  spectres  of  for- 
gotten crimes,  to  disturb  the  present 
generation  with  the  guilt  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  past.  But  I  warn  you, 
books  like  these  cannot  be  written  with- 
out provoking  retaliation.  Others  will 
do  what  I  have  avoided  to-day.  So 
sure  as  this  agitation  proceeds,  so  sure 
as  you  appeal  to  the  deep  passions  of 
the  people  on  one  side,  will  counter- 
appeals  be  made  on  the  other,  and  in 
the  exasperation  of  maddened  parties 
the  last  hope  of  Ireland's  peace  and 
prosperity  be  struck  down." 

The  following  allusion  to  the  case 
of  Scotland  is  the  last  quotation  we 
shall  make  from  this  valuable  speech : 

'*  The  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man anticipated  the  allusion  to  the  case 
of  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  union  was 
more  unpopular  than  ever  it  was  in  Ire« 
land ;  the  articles  of  union  were  burnt 
in  every  town  by  the  mob.  The  persons 
who  signed  them  had  to  fly  from  the 
fury  of  the  people.  If  any  man  in  Scot- 
land now  proposed  to  Scotchmen  to  re- 
peal it,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  There 
is  not  a  single  argument  that  could  now 
be  used  by  the  Honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  that  did  not 
equally  apply  to  Scotland  at  the  period  of 
the  union ;  but  now,  after  the  experience 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  Scotchmen  feel 
that  the  union  with  England  is  a  solid 
advantage  to  their  country,  and  that 
their  progress  in  prosperity  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  England  itself.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  anti- 
cipated this  argument,  and  by  anticipa- 
tion endeavoured  to  meet  it.  How? 
By  quoting  a  speech  of  Lord  Grey's,  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that,  for  forty 
years  after  the  union,  Scotland  had  not 
improved,  but  since  that  period  it  is  ad- 
mitted her  progress  has  been  rapid  be- 
yond example.  1  can  very  well  conceive 
that  the  discontent  created  by  a  union, 
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the  change  in  the  social  state  produced 
by  its  immediate  efTects,  the  disturbance 
in  established  habits — the  withdrawal, 
for  instance,  of  a  parliament  f\*om  the 
capital — ^these  are  changes  which  I  can 
well  conceive  it  to  require  the  influence 
of  time  to  reconcile.  But  it  appears  it 
took  fortv  years  in  Scotland  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  union,  to  turn  their 
discontent  into  tranquillity,  to  consoli- 
date the  union,  and  eivc  to  Scotland  its 
full  advanta«^s.  This  is  the  precedent 
that  is  cited.  But  the  forty  years  in 
Ireland  have  just  passed  ;  the  period  of 
probation  is  gone  by,  and,  after  having 
passed  that  period,  just  as  we  were 
about,  according  to  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's precedent  and  authority,  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  union,  to  enter 
on  a  career  of  prosperity,  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  calls  |on  us  to 
embark  in  this  wild  and  dangerous  agi- 
tation." 

*'  The  wild  and  dangerous  agitation" 
has  had  its  natural  effects.  It  has 
caused  much  alarm  throughout  the 
country,  has  been  productive  of  much 
crime  and  calamity,  and  has  done  much 
towards  interrupting  all  the  charities 
of  life,  and  separating  the  Irish  people 
anew  into  distinct  and  hostile  parties. 

It  is  very  Gratifying  to  us  to  find 
that  in  this  difficmty,  as  in  former 
dangers,  one  whom  we  so  highly  re- 
spect and  esteem  as  the  Earl  of  Roden, 
should  have  come  forth  from  honoured 
retirement  to  do  his  country  a  service. 
While  dangers  were  to  be  confronted, 
and  mighty  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
in  the  dark  days  through  which  God's 
mercy  has  brought  us,  we  have  ever 
focmd  Lord  Roden  at  his  post.  When 
the  ereat  victory  was  won,  we  saw 
him  leave  others  to  divide  its  rewards ; 
while  he  withdrew,  not  taking  *'  from 
a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet,"  into 
the  privacy  he  dignifies  and  loves. 
And  now  that  his  country  wants  him, 
he*  is  at  her  command  ag^in;  and 
receives  as  the  trusted  friend  and 
leader  of  the  great  Protestant  body 
in  Ireland  the  assurance,  that  British 
connexion  is  no  less  dear  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain,  than  it  is 
to  them.  The  words  of  Lord  Roden 
on  this  occasion  will  long  be  remem- 
bered: we  feel  pleased  that  we  can 
transfer  a  portion  of  them  to  our 
pages.  His  description  of  the  state  of 
feeling  to  which  loyal  men  have  been 
reduced  in  Ireland,  is  one  npon  which 
statesmen  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

•*  I  apprehend,  said  the  noble  lord  in 


his  speech  on  May  9,  that  there'are  very 
few  of  your  lordships  now  present  who 
are  not,  in  some  degree,  acquainted  with 
the  violence  and  the  excitement  that 
have  been  going  on,  for  some  consider- 
able period  of  time,  in  Ireland,  with  re- 
ference to  the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union.  The  great  cause  of  that  excite- 
ment has  been  the  assembling  together, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  un- 
mcnsc  masses  of  people,  who,  when  so 
assembled,  have  been  addressed  by  de- 
magogues, and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  m  language 
the  most  seditious  and  the  most  violent 
— language  tending  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  to  produce  in  their 
breasts  a  feeling  hostile  to  the  legisla- 
tive union  and  to  tlie  connexion  with 
this  country.  Your  lordships  havelaot 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
effects  of  these  meetings  as  I  have  had ; 
and  of  seeing  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
conspiracy  (for  conspiracy  it  certainly 
is)  which  now  exists  in  Ireland.  Nor 
can  your  lordships  have  any  adeauate 
idea  of  the  intimidation  that  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  My  lords, 
I  am  aware  that  in  speaking  on  this 
subject  I  am  open  to  misconstruction, 
and  I  am  therefore  anxious  to  do  so — 
it  is  my  duty  to  do  so,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  the  idea  that  I  am  actu- 
ated by  any  feelings  of  animosity.  I 
am  anxious,  my  lords,  to  state  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  F  tm 
desirous  to  engage  your  lordships*  at- 
tention to,  and  assistance  in,  the  appeal 
which  I  am  about  to  make  to  her  ma- 
jesty's government.  I  have  lately  come 
from  that  part  of  the  country  where 
that  state  of  things  which  I  have  endea- 
voured faintly  to  describe  now  exists ; 
and  I  will  say,  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life— not  a  very  short  one — dur- 
ing which  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  that  country,  I  never 
recollect  greater  alarm  and  distrust 
amongst  toe  people  of  that  country  than 
exist  there  at  the  present  moment.  That 
distrust  and  that  alarm  do  not  arise 
from  the  boasts  of  those  demagogues 
and  desifi^in?  individuals  who  are  so 
loud  in  their  demands  and  so  active  in 
their  endeavours  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people — but  they  chiefly  arise 
from  a  circumstance  which  I  lament  to 
refer  to,  but  which  it  is  my  duty  to  re- 
fer to  as  a  member  of  that  house — I 
allude,  my  lords,  to  the  silence  and  ap- 
parent apathy  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment whde  these  proceedings  are  going 
forward — proceedings  so  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  neace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  No  person  can  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose,  that  her  majesty's  go- 
vernment must  not  be  most  anxloas  to 
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put  an  end  to  this  growing,  this  dread- 
ful evil.     But  her  mi^sty's  loyal  sub- 
jects haye  a  right  to  ask  for  some  de- 
claration, for  some  sign,  for  some  mark 
of  what  they  mean  to  do  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  to  assist  those 
who  are  anxious  to  maintain  tranquil- 
lity.    I  can  assure  your  lordships,  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  is,  at  this  moment,  as 
sound  and  as  pure  as'  ever  it  was  at  any 
period  of  her  history.     And  in  saying 
this,  my  lords,  I  do  not  confine  myself 
to  the    Protestant  population  of  the 
country ;  because  I  beneve  that  there 
are  many  Roman  Catholics  who  greatly 
deprecate  the  existing  system.     There 
are  many,  very  many  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, who  have  joined  this  cry  through 
intimidation,  and  not  from  good  will  to 
it.    Yes,  mj  lords,  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  particularly  of  my  fellow-coun- 
trywen  in  Ulster,  with   whom  I  am 
more  particularly  connected,  is  as  sound 
and  pure  as  ever  it  was ;  and  they  are 
as  willing  and  as  anxious  to  perform 
the  same  duty  towards  their  country  in 
1843  as  they  so  successfully  performed 
in  1798;    but  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  pro^r  issue  and  to  a  suc- 
cessful termmation,  they  demand  and 
require,  and  have  a  right  to  look  for, 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  her  majesty's 
government  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in* 
spire  security  and  iK>nfidence.  My  lords, 
I  conceive  that  f^e  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  now  placed  with  respect 
ifi  this  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
are  mitch  more  serious  than  they  have 
been  at  anjr  former  period.      I  refer 
your  lordships  to  the  former  period 
when  this  cry  was  loudly  raised,  and 
.when  it  was  met,  as  it  ought  to  be  met, 
by  the  firmness  and  decision  of  the  go- 
vernment.    I  remind  your  lordships  of 
the  period  of  1830,  when  a  cry  was 
raised  similar  to  that  which  now  pre- 
vails,  and  vast  numbers  joined  it  in 
that  country.    But,  mv  lords,  I  would 
ask,  in  what  existed  tne  difference  be- 
tween the  evil  of  that  time  and  that 
which  threatens  us  at  present?    The 
difference  was,  that  in  1830  the  cry  for 
repeal  was  supported  only  by  dema- 
gogies and  one  particular  class  of  per- 
sons ;  but  I  believe  there  was  not  one 
Roman  'Catholic    bishop  or  priest  in 
favour  oCit,     The  case  is,  however,  far 
different  now,  and  therefore,  I  say,  as 
the  danger  is  greater,  it  requires  ten- 
fold energy  to  meet  it." 

The  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
iineton  to  this  powerful  appeal  was 
Bach  as  the  coantry  had  a  right  to 
expect.  In  a  similar  spirit.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  repliedf  to  a  question  of  the 
some  kindy  addressed  to  hira  by  Lord 


Jocelyn ;  while  the  manly  declarations 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  were  such  as  to  warn 
repealersy  that  they  must  not  expect 
to  find  <' sympathisers*'  among  the 
Whigs.  "  The  uttermost  exertions," 
said  Lord  Brougham,  <'  of  the  power 
of  this  country — its  moral  force,  its 
legislative  force,  and  its  physical  force 
(hear,  hear),  would  be  put  forward 
cheerfully,  and  anxiously,  and  heartily, 
at  tl;ie  first  intimation  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty's  government,  that  any 
suoh  exertion  was  by  them  deemed 
necessary  for  a  purpose  of  such  para- 
mount importance."  In  all  this,  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  expressed 
his  full  concurrence;  and  while  the 
dispositions  of  the  party  in  opposition 
are  thus  avowed,  we  think  it  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  de- 
claration like  the  following  from  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown.  Thus 
spoke  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to 
Lord  Jocelyn's  question,  on  the  same 
evening,  May  9,  on  which  the  right 
honourable  baronet's  coUeasae  gave  a 
similar  reply  in  the  House  of  Lords :— . 

"  Sir  R.  Peel,-— I  rigo*<^>  *"*>  ^** 
my  noble  friend  has  g^yen  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making,   on  the  part  of  her 
majesty's  government,  a  public  decla- 
ration on  this  most  important  subject. 
And  I  think  it  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  remind  the  house  of  what  have 
oecn  the  publicly  recorded  opinions  and 
engagements  of  the  crown,  and  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  on  this  question 
of  the  legislative  union.     In  1834  the 
sovereign  of  this  country,  addressing 
parliament,  made  use  of  the  following 
expressions  : — *  I    have    learned  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret  and  just  indig- 
nation the  continuance  of  attempts  to 
excite  the  people  of  Ireland  to  demand 
a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union.     This 
bond  of  our  national  strength  and  safety 
I  have  already  declared  my  fixed  and 
unalterable  resolution,  under  the  bles- 
sing of  Divine  Providence,  te  maintain 
inviolate  by  all  the  means  in  my  power. 
In  support  of  this  determination  I  can- 
not doubt  the  zealous  and  effectual  co- 
operation of  my  parliament  and   mj 
people.'    These  were  the  words  of  the 
sovereignof  this  country  in  1834.  They 
were  responded  to  by  the  parliament, 
by  both  houses  of  parliament  present- 
ing an  address  to  the  crown  embodying 
the  same  sentiments  and  the  same  en- 
gagements, approachtne  the  crown,  and 
recording  their  fixed  determination  to 
maintain  unimpaired  and  undisturbed 
the  legislative  union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  *  which,'  they  said,  *  we 
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consider  to  be  essential  to  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  empire,  to  the  conti- 
naance  of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  and  to  the  peace  and  security 
and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  your  ma* 
jesty's  subjects/  Sir,  on  the  part  of  her 
nu^esty,  I  am  empowered  to  repeat  the 
sentiments  enunciated  by  King  William, 
and  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  the 
present  houses  of  parliament  are  fully 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  solemn  engage- 
ment into  which  their  predecessors  en- 
tered. Sir,  I  have  to  state,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  noble  friend  and  of  the 
house,  that  her  majesty's  government, 
both  in  England  and  in  &eland,  are 
folly  ailTe  to  the  evils  arising  from  this 
agitation ;  and  I  can  assure  him  that 
there  ia  no  influence,  no  power,  no  au- 
thority which  the  law  g^ves  to  the  go- 
vernment which  shall  not  be  used  to 
maintain  that  union,  the  repeal  of  which  . 
would  not  only  be  the  repeal  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  but  a  dismemberment  of 
this  great  empire.  Of  this  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  the  executive  government 
loses  nothing  in  moral  and  legal  strength 
by  confiding  as  lone  as  possible  in  the 
ordinary  powers  which  the  law  and  the 
constitution  give  them.  I  am  unwilling, 
without  urgent  necessity,  to  disparage 
the  ordinary  law  by  asking  for  increased 
enactments,  but  I  do  not^hesitate  to  say, 
that  if  necessity  should'  arise,  her  ma- 
jesty's government  will  at  once  applv 
to  parliament  for  those  additional  and 
effectual  powers  which  will  enable  them 
to  avert  the  mighty  evils  which  must 
accrue,  not  only  to  £ngland  but  to  Ire- 
land, from  any  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
existing  union.  I  here  subscribe  to  and 
repeat  the  declaration  made  in  this 
place  on  a  former  occasion  bv  Lord 
Althorp—that,  deprecating  aU  war, 
and  especially  deprecating  civil  war, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  alternative 
which  I  should  not  consider  preferable 
to  the  dismemberment  of  this  great  em- 
pire. But  I  hope,  sir,  that  our  for- 
bearance will  not  be  misconstrued ;  I 
trust  we  shall  only  obtain  additional 
strength  by  deferring  our  call  for  new 
powers  until  more  urgent  necessity  shall 
arise,  and  meanwhile  I  hope  I  have 
given  proof  that  we  shall  not  fall  to  ask 
for  those  powers  if  it  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  demand  them,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  desire  expressed  by  parliament 
in  the  year  1834.  Sir,  I  have  only  fur- 
ther to  thank  the  noble  lord  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  afforded  me  of  mak- 
ing this  public  declaration  on  the  part 
of  her  majesty's  advisers. 

"  Captain  Bebnal. — The  right  hon. 
baronet  has  Quoted  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Althorp.  Will  he  permit  me  to  ask  him 
whether  he  will  abide  by  the  other  state- 
ment of  Lord  Althorp,  that  if  all  the 


Lrish  members  were  in  favour  of  a 
repeal  of  the  union,  he  should  not  be 
the  man  to  object  to  it? 

"Sir  R.  Peel. — I  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  heard  the  noble  lord  make 
use  of  any  such  expression,  but  if  he 
did,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  concur  in  it.** 

This  is  strong  langnagey  baty  it  will 
be  admitted,  not  s&onger  than  the 
case  required.  The  question,  indeed, 
now  is — will  mere  words  meet  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  crisis  ?  Will  a  decla- 
ration, such  as  has  been  made  on 
the  part  of  government,  be  saffi- 
oient  to  put  a  stop  to  repeal  agitation, 
or  arrest  that  progress  of  seditious 
{»ropagandism  by  which,  if  it  proceed 
mnch  farther,  the  whole  empire  most 
be  disorganized?  Time  was  when 
such  an  effect  might  be  looked  for. 
Time  was  when  the  ministers  had  but 
to  speak  out,  to  make  the  movers  and 
seducers  of  the  people  feel  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  pursue  the  trade  of  the 
agitator  much  longer.  Bat  that  was 
when  the  corporate  powers  were  in 
the  hands  of  loyal  men,  and  when  a 
spirit  could  at  any  time  be  evoked 
which  would  make  the  promoters  of 
rebellion  quail  before  it.  In  whose 
hands  now  resides  the  corporate  influ- 
ence ?  By  whom  now  are  the  fortresses 
garrisoned,  through  the  aid  of  which, 
on  former  occasions,  British  influence 
was  maintained  ?  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  they  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemies.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  by  such  a  transfer  of  them  much 
has  been  done,  not  only  to  increase  and 
to  perpetuate,  but  to  give  a  legitimate 
and  even  a  constitutional  character  to 
a  course  of  proceeding,  the  whole  and 
every  pai't  of  which  must  otherwise  be 
regarded  as  a  systematic  attack  upon 
the  integrity  of  liie  empire.  All  this 
we  foresaw.  A^sunst  8«ch  conse- 
quences of  conceding  to  the  seditions 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Irish  corporation  bill,  we]  pro  viriU 
endeavoured  to  put  the  government 
upon  their  ^ard.  In  vain !  Either 
nmdness  riued  the  hour,  or  ''motley 
was  all  the  wear."  Our  expostulations 
were  disregarded,  our  predictions  were 
despised ;  and  England  now  sees  Ire- 
land bristling  into  an  attitude  of  de^ 
fiance  which,  since  the  years  imme- 
diatelv  preceding  1798,  she  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  using  her  newly- 
concededprivfleges  for  "Oie  purpose  of 
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deepenii^9  and  extencfing,  and  exas- 
perating that  spirit  of  religious  bigotry 
and  pobtical  hate  which  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  e\il.     We  repeat, 
then,  our  question — ^will  mere  words  be 
sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ?     Will 
it  be  enough  now,  to  tell  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  that  he  is  a  naughty  boy,  and  must 
not  make  a  noise  ?     With  what  inef- 
fable scorn  must  not  the  old  agitator, 
who  is  only  what  they  have  made  him, 
regard  the  puny  remonstrances  of  men 
whom  he  has  already  bullied  into  the 
concession  by  which  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society  has  been  changed? 
Do  they  not  know  him  yet  f    And  is 
the  delusion  still  to  prevail,  that  by 
any  half  or  temporizing  measure,  he  is 
to  be  scared  or  wheedled  into  an  aban- 
donment of  courses,  upon  which,  even 
if  by  his  instincts  he  were  not  impelled, 
he  would  be  thrown  for  the  purpose 
of  nudntaining  his  political  existence  ? 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done?     Repeal 
agitation  is  pronounced    dangerous. 
It  has  elicited  declarations  from  the 
leading  men  even  of  both  parties  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  which  show 
the  deep  impression  which  it  has  made 
upon  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  our 
legislators,  who  see  clearly  that  it  can-* 
not  be  persevered  in  without  results 
the  most  deplorable  being  produced. 
But  all  this  was  foreknown  by  the  agi- 
tators.    They  did  not  enter  upon  their 
present  proceedings  without  a  distinct 
knowledge    that   by    so    doing    they 
should  provoke  the  hieh  displeasure 
both  of  the  ministers  ana  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  as  were  parties 
to  the  denunciatory   declarations    of 
1834.  But  their  reliance  was  this :  that 
the  times  are  changed  ;  that  the  cor- 
porations are  now   in    their  hands ; 
that    they  are  thus    fui'nished    with 
"normal    schools    of  agitation,"    by 
which  a  seditious  discontent  must  be 
kept  alive ;  that  the  poisonous  plant, 
wUch  was  annual,  has  thus  become 
perennial;    and  that,  while  all  stich 
cultivation  of  loyal  principles  as  would 
lead  to  its  eradication  have  been  dis« 
couraged,  an  atmosphere  has  been  ge- 
nerated by  which  it  must  be  cherished, 
until  it  overspreads  the  land.     This 
is  the  altered  aspect  under  which  the 
agitator  now  contemplates  the  new<r 
born  efforts  for  a  repeal  of  the  legisla« 
tive  union;  and  unless  something  be 
done  to  prove  to  him  that  such  hopes 
as  he  now  indulges  in  may  not  be  fairly 
entertiuiie4»  thi^  hispresuoption  upon 


the  passive  acquiescence  of  government 
is  without  any  good  grounds,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  will  be  the  efforts  by  which  his 
unprincipled  machinations  will  be  met, 
sedition  will  proceed  with  giant  strides, 
until  a  convulsive  effort  ensues,  which 
must  end  either  in  the  're-subjugation 
of  Ireland,  or  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  do  not 
say  that  there  may  not  be  for  a  season 
a  suspension  of  those  more  undisguised 
efforts  of  turbulence  and  sedition,  at 
which  the  most  heedless  have  sufficient 
of  the  instinct  of  prudence  to  take 
alarm.  The  symptoms  which  mani«> 
fested  themselves  externally  under  a 
regimen  which  drew  them  forth,  may, 
under  an  altered  treatment,  disappear ; 
but  it  will  be  only  to  be  re-absorbed 
into  the  system.  It  is  one  thing  to  re- 
move them  from  the  surface :  it  is  an 
affair  of  infinitely  more  difficulty  to 
expel  the  malignant  humours  which 
produce  them,  n-om  the  constitution. 
Public  meetings,  where  tens  of  thou- 
sands congregate,  may  be  (Hscontinued ; 
processions,  whether  of  temperance  or 
repeal  societies,  may  be  less  threaten, 
ing  and  ostentatious ;  even  in  their 
speeches,  agitators,  although  here  we 
have  far  less  hope,,  may  **  aggravate 
their  voices  and  speak  small ;"  but  the 
mechanism  of  the  corporations  will  be 
kept  in  action — the  Ribbon  conspiracy 
will  be  on  the  alert ;  and  murder,  foul 
and  unnatural,  as  the  bodily  form  of 
that  misnamed  agent,  agrarian  disorder, 
will  inflict  a  heavy  curse  upon  our 
country.  It  is  worse  than  idle,  it  is 
sinful  and  disgraceful,  to  speak  of  in- 
troducing order  and  good  government 
into  the  limd,  so  long  as  the  con- 
sciences of  men  are  insensible  to  the 
crime  of  murder.  We  ask  of  the  most 
ultra- Liberal  reader,  whether  homicide 
can  be  held  in  detestation  among  a 
people  who  shall  acknowledge  as  their 
orffan  the  paper  which  could  dare  to 
puolish  a  passage  such  as  this  which 
follows : — 

"  *  The  rising  of  an  entire  people 
rarely  takes  place,  and  rarely  fails.' 
This  last  was  the  opinion  of  another  of 
your  countrymen,  who  seems  much 
respected  here.  In  1803  Robert  Emmett 
asked  John  Keogh,  *  Ought  I  to  go  on 
if  ten  counties  rose  ?*  «  Ay,'  said  Keogh, 
'if  five  counties  rose,  and  you  would 
succeed.' 

"  Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  suppressiog 
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9ueh  an  tnsiirrMtioii,  nor  the  impMsibi- 
liiy  of  repjUriog  tbe  daiiuig«  aad  miser/ 
it  would  bring  upon  them,  their  greatest 
fear. 

•*  T  he  general  opioioa  aiMH^  then  is, 
that,  though  a  lar^e  army  might  snp. 
press  the  mat  lasarrections,  there 
wo«ld  be  an  tnriadble  fueriUa  in  ertfj 
conntT.  Ther  say  that  taej  aerer  again 
woola  get  their  rents ;  that  Urror  mnd 
mim  would  kocer  rammd  their  kati^  and 
dog  iheir  gUptfrom  Dtiry  to  Cork  ;  and 
that  such  of  them  as  snrvired^e  war 
would  be  eat  off  in  detail,  or  driren  into 
porertT  and  exile  to  sare  their  lires. 
Coasiclering  the  nature  of  the  country, 
studded  with  hills  and  cut  up  by  enclo- 
sures ;  remembering  how  mfe^  md^uify 
H^utee  or  Ameriem  eotUd  feed  thi$  little^ 
weargimg^  mmd  w^ul  corniest ;  and,  abore 
all,  recollecting  that  in  it  a  starring 

Qle  would  M  engaged  in  a  battle  for 
and  comfort,  the  apprehension 
seems  not  altogether  unnatural,  though 
in  my  mind  somewhat  exaggerated. 
But,  perhaps,  the  ruin  of  men  whom 
your  ministerial  organs  denounce  more 
rabldl  T  than  any  republican^amongst  us, 
should  not  mucn  trouble  yoiir  grace."    - 

We  coadnde  our  notice  of  repeal 
agitation  ibr  the  present,  happy  if  we 
may  bid  the  rery  disagreeabie  topic  a 
long  fSurewelL  It  b»  however,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  materials  for 
such  agitation  abonnd  in  mudi  laza- 
rianoe  in  Ireland.  There  are  two 
principles  which  seem  to  have  Wlb  im- 
mortal  within  our  land ;  one,  the  prin- 
ciple of  estrangement  from  England ; 
the  other,  a  principle  which  combines 
an  stray  discontents  into  an  essence  of 
disloyalty  and  disaffection.  If  our 
goTemment  be  wise,  it  will  be  obser- 
vant of  these  pemictoiis  agencies.  If 
oar  landed  proprietors  are  wise*  they 
wiU  not  neglect  them. 

There  are  other  agencies  which,  if 
wisdom  prevail,  will  not  be  longer 
neglected.  We  implore  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  who  have  infloence, 
and  wonMmake  agood  ose  of  it,  to  the 
condiUon  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, to  their  condact,aod  to  its  recom- 
pense. We  claim  for  them  the  credit 
of  having  with  true  magnanimity  put 
a  stronff  restraint  on  their  most  ch^ 
rished  flings  and  inclinations  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
government,  and  to  keep  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  severe  laws.  We  com- 
plain on  their  part,  that  the  return  for 
which  they  were  justified  in  looking 
has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  thepu  We  * 
4o  not  wish  to  write  as  WQ^^gj&k^^ii^, 


very  delicate  snbfect ;  bat  it  is  ee 
painfal  doty  to  deelare  that  the  greit 
mass  of  tbe  Irish  Protestants  are  iai 
state  of  ieeliiie  which  caosea  us  mack 
disquiet  and  aJarm,  that,  indeed,  sm» 
the  season  of  terror  which  preeedi4 
the  rd>elIion  of  170B,  we  sever  kw 
that  loyal  and  generoas  body  so  peri- 
lously exposed  to  the  w*^^yt>n^HHa  of 
thpse  who  take  advantage  of  their  & 
content,  and  we  have  acarody  knovi 
a  time  when  emissaries  of  sedition  wen 
more  artful,  more  enterprisiiig,  sr 
more  industrious. 

No  wise  man,  who  reflects  t^on  the 
history  of  the  two  years  iMt  past  wifi 
think  our  a^krehenaoos  clumericsl: 
every  man  acquainted  with  the  eoii£. 
tion  of  our  country  will  think  the 
only  too  well  groonded.  The  iin. 
trious  duke  was  not  afraid  to  aver, 
thai  he  saw  the  perilous  consequeoees 
which  might  arise  out  of  a  p<£cy  vfaidi 
estranged  Irish  Protestants  from  their 
habits  of  attachment  to  Great  Britak 

"  Government,"  said  his  grace,  "had 
acted  towards  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land in  the  most  repr^iensible  maaaer. 
They  had  utterly  discarded  aad  throva 
them  aside.  The  oonseqoence  was  thai 
nearly  the  whole  of  tkeai  were  arrayed 
in  diiNMst  opposition  to  the  goveraaoeBt, 
Arom  a  deep  sense  of  injivy  aad  mseea- 
rit;r.  This  state  of  things  mast  he  meal 
pamful  to  all  those  who  were  anzioas  ts 
preserve  the  union  between  the  two 
countries.  It  was  quite  an  absurdity^ 
a  downright  delusion — to  supper  tkat 
the  union  could  last,  if  the  Protestants 
were  estranged  ftrom  the  govenuaest 
of  Ireland.  But  he  hoped  it  was  not  vet 
too  late  to  regain  the  Protestant  aamd 
of  that  country.  The  hour,  however, 
miffht  come,  when  the  Protestants  naMft 
feel  themselves  obliged  to  make  a  s^eo- 
tion  of  two  alternatives— ^tho*  to  sab- 
mit  to  a  Catholic  eovemmeot  in  Ireland 
(an  alternative  which  would  be  repug* 
nant  to  their  feelings,)  or  to  a  final 
separation." 

We  cite  this  remarkable  expteaaoA 
at  second  hand,  hot,  we  have  no  doid^c, 
correctly.  We  condude  with  it,  aad 
had  we  the  opportunity,  would  ear« 
nesUy  entreat  of  hb  grace,  and  his 
great  colleague,  to  examine  lor  them- 
selves whether  the  Protestants  of  tins 
day  may  not  have  grounds  of  complaint 
equally  real  with  those  which  iafloenee 
them  m  the  season  of  past  miarele, 
and  m<»re  irritating  and  estrangi^ 
beoanse  Ibmished  by  those  whom  they 
^'"'     -      I  uid  rejected  as  frisDds. 
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